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THE  year  1843  presented  at 
its  opening  an  aspect  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  which  if  not  calculated 
to  alarm,  at  least  afforded  cause 
for  serious  disquietude,  and  anxi¬ 
ety.  The  depression  which  had 
been  for  some  time  a  subject  of 
complaint  in  almost  every  branch 
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of  trade  and  industry,  and  which 
had  pressed  so  severely  on  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  population,  still  over¬ 
clouded  those  important  interests, 
while  the  reduced  value  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce,  by  some  ascribed 
to  the  recent  Tariff,  by  others  to 
a  groundless  panic  occasioned  by 
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that  measure,  but  of  which  neither 
of  these  causes  seemed  to  afford  an 
adequate  solution,  occasioned  to 
the  landed  and  farming  interests 
almost  equal  grounds  of  discou¬ 
ragement  and  perplexity.  1  he 
reality  of  that  distress  and  pri ration 
among  the  working  classes  which 
report  had  made  current,  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  test  of  unquestionable 
authority  as  regards  the  condition 
of  the  people :  namely,  by  the 
diminished  consumption  of  those 
articles  which  contribute  in  so 
large  a  proportion  to  the  public 
revenue.  The  income  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  quarter  ending  Jan.  5, 
1843,  exhibited  under  the  head  of 
Excise  a  falling-off  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1842,  of  717,262/.,  equivalent  to 
a  yearly  decrease  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  2,869,048/.  In  the  Cus¬ 
toms  the  decrease  on  the  same 
period  was  581,185/.,  equivalent 
to  2,324,740/. ;  in  the  Stamps, 
56,763/.,  equivalent  to  227,052 /.  ; 
in  the  Taxes,  23,849/.,  equivalent 
to  95,388/.  The  total  decrease 
on  these  four  branches  being 
1,379,057/.,  equal  to  a  total  yearly 
deficiency  of  5,516,228/.:  a  result 
which  afforded  pregnant  evidence 
of  the  reduced  means  and  deterio¬ 
rated  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people. 

The  distress  to  which  the  fore¬ 
going  statements  bear  testimony 
had  unquestionably  been  borne 
with  much  patience  bv  those  on 
whom  it  so  heavily  weighed,  but  it 
was  inevitable  that  during  so 
long  a  continuance  it  must  have 
engendered  a  restless  and  uneasy 
feeling  in  the  public  mind,  and  an 
undefined  impression  that  some 
powerful  and  extensive  remedies 
were  required  to  restore  the  func¬ 
tions  of  society  to  a  healthy  and 
thriving  state.  As  to  the  nature 


of  the  particular  remedies  which 
were  required,  however,  the  state 
of  public  opinion  was  by  no  means 
definite  or  unanimous.  While 
some  assailed  the  Corn  Laws  as  the 
root  and  source  of  all  the  derange¬ 
ments  that  prevailed  in  the  social 
economy,  others  denounced  the 
excess  of  trade  and  the  reckless 
extension  of  manufacturing  specu¬ 
lations  as  the  elements  of  national 
ruin.  Some  threw  the  whole  blame 
upon  the  Income  Tax,  and  the  other 
financial  measures  of  Sir  R.  Peel’s 
Government ;  some  accused  the 
Poor  Laws;  others  pointed  to 
Emigration  as  the  natural  safety- 
valve  and  outlet  for  the  pressure 
of  a  too  rapidly  increasing  popu¬ 
lation.  The  facts  and  arguments 
upon  which  the  advocates  of  these 
differing  theories  based  the  views 
which  they  supported  will  be  found 
detailed  in  theaccounts  which  will 
presently  be  given  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  discussions  in  Parliament  on 
these  subjects  :  it  is  enough  here 
to  state  the  general  direction  of 
the  opinions  prevailing  upon  public 
affairs  at  the  commencement  of 
this  year,  as  having  been  concen¬ 
trated  in  an  especial  manner  upon 
that  class  of  questions  which 
has  of  late  continually  assumed 
a  more  prominent  position  in 
public  affairs :  those,  namely, 
which  relate  to  the  internal  con¬ 
dition,  the  physical  comforts  and 
resources  of  theindustrious  classes, 
and  the  bearing  upon  their  welfare 
of  particular  systems  of  commercial 
and  fiscal  economy. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  the 
Session  was  opened  by  Commission. 

1  lie  Lords  Commissioners  were 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  LordWharn- 
cliffe,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  Com¬ 
mission  having  been  read  by  the 
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Clerk  at  the  Table,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  read  the  following 
Speech :  — 

“  Mi /  Lords  and,  Gentlemen , 

“We  are  commanded  by  Her 
Majesty  to  acquaint  you  that  Her 
Majesty  receives  from  all  princes 
and  states  assurances  of  a  friendly 
disposition  towards  this  country, 
and  of  an  earnest  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Her  Majesty  in  the 
maintenance  of  general  peace. 

“  By  the  treaty  which  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  concluded  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  by 
the  adjustment  of  those  differences 
which,  from  their  long  continuance 
had  endangered  the  preservation  of 
peace,  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  the 
amicable  relations  of  the  two 
countries  have  been  confirmed. 

“  The  increased  exertions  which 
by  the  liberality  of  Parliament, 
Her  Majesty  was  enabled  to  make 
for  the  termination  of  hostilities 
with  China  have  been  eminently 
successful. 

“  The  skill,  valour,  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  employed  upon  this  service 
have  been  most  conspicuous,  and 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  of  peace 
upon  the  terms  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty. 

“  Her  Majesty  rejoices  in  the 
prospect,  that,  by  the  free  access 
which  will  be  opened  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mart  of  that  populous  and 
extensive  empire,  encouragement 
will  be  given  to  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  her  people. 

“As  soon  as  the  ratifications  of 
the  treaty  shall  have  been  ex¬ 
changed  it  will  be  laid  before  you. 

“In  concert  with  her  allies, 
Her  Majesty  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  of  Syria  the  establishment 


of  a  system  of  administration 
which  they  were  entitled  to  expect 
from  the  engagements  of  the  Sultan 
and  from  the  good  faith  of  this 
country. 

“  The  differences  for  some  time 
existing  between  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  Government  had  recently- 
led  to  acts  of  hostility  :  but,  as 
each  of  these  states  has  accepted 
the  joint  mediation  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Russia,  Her  Majesty 
entertains  a  confident  hope  that 
their  mutual  relations  will  be 
speedily  and  amicably  adjusted. 

“  Her  Majesty  has  concluded 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a 
treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
which  will  be  laid  before  you.  Her 
Majesty  regards  this  treaty  with 
great  satisfaction,  as  the  foundation 
for  increased  intercourse  between 
Her  Majesty’s  subjects  and  those 
of  the  Emperor. 

“  Her  Majesty  is  happy  to 
inform  you,  that  complete  success 
has  attended  the  recent  military 
operations  in  Affghanistan. 

“  Her  Majesty  has  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  recording  her  high 
sense  of  the  ability  with  which 
these  operations  have  been  direct¬ 
ed,  and  of  the  constancy  and  valour 
which  have  been  manifested  by  the 
European  and  native  forces. 

“  The  superiority  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  arms  has  been  established 
by  decisive  victories  on  the  scenes 
of  former  disasters,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  liberation  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects  who  were  held  in  captivity 
and  for  whom  her  Majesty  felt  the 
deepest  interest,  has  been  ef¬ 
fected. 

“We  are  commanded  by  Her 
Majesty  to  inform  you  that  it  lias 
not  been  deemed  advisable  to 
continue  the  occupation,  by  a 
military  force,  of  the  countries  to 
the  westward  of  the  Indus. 

LB  2] 
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“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

(t  Her  Majesty  has  directed  the 
Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to 
be  laid  before  you. 

(<  Such  reductions  have  been 
made  in  the  amount  of  the  naval 
and  military  force  as  have  been 
deemed  compatible,  under  present 
circumstances,  with  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  public  service 
throughout  the  extended  empire 
of  Her  Majesty. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  Her  Majesty  regrets  the  di¬ 
minished  receipt  from  some  of  the 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue. 

“  Her  Majesty  fears  that  it  must 
be  in  part  attributed  to  the  re¬ 
duced  consumption  of  many  articles 
caused  by  that  depression  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country  which  has  so  long  prevailed 
and  which  Her  Majesty  has  so 
deeply  lamented. 

“  In  considering,  however,  the 
present  state  of  the  revenue  Her 
Majesty  is  assured  that  you  will 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  has  been 
materially  affected  by  the  extensive 
reductions  in  the  import  duties, 
which  received  your  sanction  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  and 
that  little  progress  has  been  hither¬ 
to  made  in  the  collection  of  ose 
taxes  which  were  imposed  fotp  lie 
purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
from  that  and  other  causes. 

“  Her  Majesty  feels  confident 
that  the  future  produce  of  the 
revenue  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
every  exigency  of  the  public 
service. 

.  “  Her  Majesty  commands  us 
to  acquaint  you,  that  Her  Majesty 
derived  the  utmost  gratification 
from  the  loyalty  and  affectionate 
attachment  to  Her  Majesty  which 
were  manifested  on  the  occasion  of 
Her  Majesty’s  visit  to  Scotland. 


“  Her  Majesty  regrets  that  in 
the  course  of  last  year  the  public 
peace  in  some  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  was  seriously  disturbed, 
and  the  lives  and  property  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  wereendangered 
by  tumultuous  assemblages  and 
acts  of  open  violence. 

“  The  ordinary  law,  promptly 
enforced,  was  sufficient  for  the 
effectual  repression  of  these  disor¬ 
ders.  Her  Majesty  confidently 
relies  upon  its  efficacy,  and  upon 
the  zealous  support  of  her  loyal 
and  peaceable  subjects  for  the 
maintenance  of  tranquillity. 

“We  are  commanded  by  Her 
Majesty  to  acquaint  you  that 
measures  connected  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  law,  and  with 
various  questions  of  domestic 
policy,  will  be  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

“  Her  Majesty  confidently  re¬ 
lies  on  your  zealous  endeavours  to 
promote  the  public  welfare,  and 
fervently  prays  that  the  favour  of 
Divine  Providence  may  direct  and 
prosper  your  counsels,  and  make 
them  conducive  to  the  happiness 
and  contentment  of  her  people.” 

After  the  Speech  had  been  read 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  Powis 
rose  to  move  the  Address  in  reply. 
His  Lordship  commenced  by  con¬ 
gratulating  the  House  on  the 
happy  state  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  her  Foreign  relations, 
and  on  the  prospect  of  peace  which 
now  extended  throughout  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  globe  connected  with 
the  British  Empire.  He  did  not 
think  he  ought  to  deal  with  that 
subject  in  a  general  way,  but 
would  call  their  Lordships’  atten¬ 
tion  especially  to  those  portions  of 
the  Speech  which  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  He  then  adverted 
particularly  to  the  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  result  of  the  Special  Mission 
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to  the  United  States  of  America— 
to  the  early  and  complete  success 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Arms  in  China, 
which  he  characterized  as  exceed¬ 
ing  the  expectations  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Country— to  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag  in  Affghanistan,  and  to  the 
restoration  to  liberty  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects  who  had  been 
detained  there  in  captivity.  After 
some  short  comments  upon  the 
passages  of  the  Speech  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  a  government 
for  the  Christian  population  of 
Syria ;  and  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
and  navigation,  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia;  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  it  were  also  in  his  power  to 
allude,  with  equal  satisfaction,  to 
the  present  state  of  the  population 
at  home. 

“  Though  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened  which  should  render  their 
Lordships  otherwise  than  grateful 
for  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
he  yet  could  not  repress  the  in¬ 
tense  anxiety  which  he  felt  from 
the  conviction  that  our  great  na¬ 
tional  population  had  not  partaken 
last  year  of  the  same  enjoyment  of 
the  comforts  or  even  necessaries  of 
life  which  their  Lordships  wrould 
wish  to  see  conferred  upon  them. 
He  was  afraid,  however,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  their  Lord- 
ships  could  confer,  or  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  derive,  the 
benefit  of  any  immediate  and  con¬ 
siderable  improvement.  For,  al¬ 
though  the  alterations  which  had 
last  year  been  passed  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  which 
were  sanctioned  by  their  Lord- 
ships,  might  account  materially 
and  very  largely  for  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue,  it  could  not  be 
concealed  that  those  alterations 
would  not  explain  so  considerable 
and  extensive  a  depreciation.  It 


was  not  his  province  to  provoke  a 
debate  upon  the  causes  which  had 
produced  this  state  of  things,  it 
was  impossible  that  justice  could 
be  done  to  a  cause  of  such  high 
and  universal  interest  to  their 
Lordships  and  to  the  country  upon 
a  day  not  appropriated  to  the  sub¬ 
ject — upon  an  occasion  not  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  topics  of  that 
description.  One  night  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  consideration  of 
interests  which  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length,  and  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  full  and  complete  hearing  ; 
whilst  no  other  subject  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  it.  He 
therefore  thought  that,  in  obser¬ 
ving  upon  this  part  of  Her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  most  gracious  Speech,  he  was 
justified  in  encouraging  their 
Lordships  to  rely  upon  the  words 
of  the  concluding  paragraph  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  and 
trust  that,  although  a  material  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  revenue  existed,  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  would 
be  fully  met  by  the  income  which 
the  Government  might  expect  to 
derive  from  the  future  produce  of 
the  revenue.” 

After  alluding  warmly  to  the 
general  joy  and  exultation  which 
had  been  diffused  throughout  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty’s  recent  visit  to 
that  kingdom,  his  Lordship  con¬ 
cluded  by  reading  the  Address 
which  responded  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  to  Her  Majesty’s  Speech. 

The  Earl  of  Eglintoun  seconded 
the  Motion,  and  went  briefly 
through  the  several  portions  of  the 
Royal  Speech  in  relation  to  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  adverting  to  the  dis¬ 
tress  admitted  to  be  existing 
throughout  our  home  population, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
take  the  same  gloomy  view  of 
things  as  had  been  expressed  by 
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the  noble  Lord  who  had  preceded 
him.  “  Their  Lordships  should 
remember  that  the  measures  which 
had  last  year  been  passed  by  that, 
and  the  other  House,  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  work  out  the  effects 
which  it  had  been  predicted  they 
would  produce,  and  he  felt  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  next  time 
this  subject  should  be  mentioned 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  pre¬ 
sent,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
congratulate  the  country  upon 
things  wearing  a  very  different 
aspect,  and  he  did  earnestly  trust 
that  the  changes  in  the  laws  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  revenue  would  be 
allowed  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.’’ 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
admitted  the  propriety  and  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Speech  which  Her 
Majesty’s  Ministers  had  advised, 
which  had  been  framed,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  expression  of  any  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  Address ;  and  he  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  confine  himself  to  mere 
observation  and  remark.  He  sar¬ 
castically  approved  of  the  discreet 
silence  respecting  the  new  Corn- 
law.  If  we  were  to  have  a  Corn- 
law  at  all,  it  should  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  ordinary 
operations  of  trade  ;  and  never 
was  there  a  period  in  which  the 
convulsions  of  trade,  as  connected 
with  that  law,  had  been  greater 
than  at  the  present  day.  He  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  large  conces¬ 
sions  of  the  new  treaty  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  had  not  procured  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  other  important  questions. 
He  approved  of  the  close  of  the 
Affghan  war,  but  alluded  to  the 
rumour  that  the  troops  were  to 
have  been  withdrawn  without  the 
recovery  of  the  prisoners.  (The 
Duke  of  Wellington  here  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  Take  care,  take  care/’)  He 


condemned  Lord  Ellenborough’s 
proclamations.  He  approved  of 
the  Chinese  war  in  its  intention, 
and  results  ;  but  be  professed  him¬ 
self  puzzled  with  the  allusion  to  the 
“  liberality  of  Parliament  ”  as  fur¬ 
nishing  the  means  for  increased 
exertions  to  terminate  the  Chinese 
war  ;  and  he  attributed  the  phrase 
to  an  intense  desire  to  say  some¬ 
thing  in  favour  of  the  Income-tax  ; 
he  claimed  the  merit  for  Lord 
Auckland  as  the  provider  of  the 
means  and  suggester  of  the  plans. 
He  exhorted  Government  and  Par¬ 
liament  to  direct  their  attention  to 
improve  the  vast  opportunity  in 
the  opening  of  China  to  our  free 
intercourse  ;  which  he  regarded  in 
its  ultimate  results  as  an  event  of 
not  less  magnitude  than  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Transatlantic  Coun¬ 
tries  three  centuries  ago  a  disco¬ 
very  the  consequences  of  which 
those  three  centuries  had  but  im¬ 
perfectly  developed.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  all  skill,  and  attention  and 
assiduity  upon  the  part  of  the 
governing  powers,  as  well  as  of 
various  individuals  in  this  country, 
so  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
intercourse  with  that  people,  that 
it  should  continue  to  operate  unin¬ 
terruptedly  and  beneficially  for  the 
interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  injustice,  and  every  means  used 
that  would  result  iu  satisfaction 
both  to  the  ruling  powers  and  to 
the  vast  mass  of  persons  in  that 
country.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  not  only  their  interests  should 
be  regarded,  but  that  their  preju¬ 
dices  should  be  tolerated  and  re¬ 
spected,  that  it  should  be  seen  by 
them  that  we  did  not  enter  their 
country  as  conquerors,  but  as 
friends,  as  well  as  upon  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  a  just  equality.  His  Lord* 
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ship  concluded  with  a  tribute  to 
the  forbearance  of  the  working 
classes  under  the  distress  and 
privation,  which  had  led  to  the 
disturbances  in  the  manufacturing 
districts ;  and  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  oiler  any  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Address. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
entertained  hopes  that  the  noble 
Marquess  would  have  been  in¬ 
duced,  if  he  had  thought  proper 
to  make  any  observations  at  all,  to 
abstain  from  that  description  of 
observation  which  did  not  appear 
to  him  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
to  be  necessary  to  any  part  of  the 
discussion  upon  the  present  occa¬ 
sion.  “  But,”  continued  the  noble 
Duke,  a  the  noble  Marquess  has 
not  only  attacked  the  Speech  for 
what  it  does  not  contain,  be  has 
attacked  the  Speech  on  the  score  of 
its  veracity.  We  are  told  that  Her 
Majesty  has  been  advised  to  advert 
to  the  liberality  of  Parliament 
as  having  enabled  Pier  Majesty's 
forces  to  bring  the  war  in  China  to 
an  early  and  successful  termina¬ 
tion  ;  and  then,  says  the  noble 
Marquess,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  Income-tax,  and  we  could  not 
say  that  the  Income-tax  was  an 
instance  of  the  liberality  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  But  I  beg  you  to  recollect, 
my  Lords,  that  the  common  course 
of  Parliamentary  proceeding,  or, 
rather,  the  ordinary  course,  for  it 
was  not  the  course  pursued  during 
the  Administration  of  the  Noble 
Marquess — the  ordinary  course  of 
proceeding  in  Parliament  is,  for 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  when 
engaged  in  war,  to  come  down, 
first  with  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pences  necessary  for  carrying  on 

the  war,  and  then  with  an  estimate 

/ 

of  the  whole  of  the  means  for  find¬ 
ing  the  money  to  pay  those  ex- 
pences.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
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this  course  was  totally  abandoned 
by  the  noble  Marquess  and  his 
colleagues  when  they  were  in 
office,  for  they  attempted  to  carry 
on  war  with  all  the  wrorld  with  a 
peace  establishment.  (u  Hear , 
heai',  and  laughter.” )  The  noble 
Marquess  states,  that  if  he  had 
been  one  of  those  who  conceived 
that  we  ought  to  have  submitted 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  and  that  we  ought  to  turn 
Custom-house  officers  for  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China,  not  only  could  he 
not  have  recommended  the  Speech, 
but  he  could  not  have  given  his 
approbation  to  the  Address,  i  beg 
the  noble  Marquess  to  recollect 
tha  I  was  almost  the  only  indivi¬ 
dual  in  this  House  who  stated  that 
the  real  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  Chinese  Government 
was  its  conduct  towards  persons 
employed  in  the  service  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  representing  Her 
Majesty,  upon  the  occasion  when 
a  motion  upon  the  subject  was 
made  by  my  noble  Friend  near 
me.  I  was  almost  the  only  per¬ 
son  in  the  House  who  defended 
Her  Majesty’s  servants  in  China  ; 
and  I  say  the  war  was  a  just  and 
a  proper  war  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.  I  go 
further,  and  I  say,  that  if  it  had 
been  otherwise,  if  it  had  been  a 
war  solely  on  the  score  of  the 
robbery  of  the  opi  um,  finding  that 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  was 
engaged  in  that  war,  and  finding 
that  the  interest  and  honour  of 
the  country  were  involved  in  that 
war,  I  should  have  considered  it 
my  duty  to  make  every  effort  to 
carry  it  on  by  the  best  means,  and 
to  come  down  to  Parliament  and 
to  ask  Parliament  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  necessary  to  defend  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  servants,  and  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  early  and  a  successful 
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termination.  That  is  the  course 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  should 
hat  e  pursued  upon  that  subject.  I 
declare,  and  I  always  have  declared, 
that  it  was  a  just  war,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  I  was  almost  the  only  person 
who  did  so  when  I  sat  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  I  was 
one  of  the  parties  who  advised 
Her  Majesty  with  respect  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  carried 
into  execution  to  enable  her  ser¬ 
vants  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  What  did  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  servants  ?  They  recommend¬ 
ed  Her  Majesty  to  call  upon  Par¬ 
liament  to  grant  an  additional 
force  to  the  army,  and  to  grant  a 
large  sum  of  money,  very  nearly 
double  that  which  was  granted  in 
any  former  year,  for  carrying  on 
that  service.  But  remember,  my 
Lords,  that  not  a  week  after  this, 
orders  were  sent  out  to  India  to 
prepare  and  send  reinforcements 
to  China ;  and  there  were  sent 
from  England  both  troops  and 
ships,  as  soon  as  the  ships  could 
be  equipped,  in  order  to  carry 
on  this  war  ;  and  those  .very 
ships  and  troops  did  arrive,  and 
were  engaged  in  the  very  opera¬ 
tions  which  brought  the  war  to  a 
close,  and  which  immediately 
preceded  the  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  of  peace.  So  far  in  respect 
to  the  noble  Marquess  and  the 
veracity  of  the  Speech.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  was  some  plan 
contemplated,  and  that  some  oper- 
rations  were  carried  on  by  the 
former  Government ;  but  the 
noble  Marquess  forgets  altogether 
the  evacuation  of  the  island  of 
Chusan,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
forces  from  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Ch  inese  seas.  He  forgets 
the  number  of  men  that  were  lost 
at  once  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  before  the  troops 


evacuated  Chusan.  He  forgets  the 
operations  of  the  troops  ordered 
from  India  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October  last.  All  this 
he  forgets,  because  he  seems  to  de¬ 
sire  to  represent  in  this  House 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Speech  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Her  Majesty’s  command,  is 
wanting  in  veracity.” — {Cheers.) 

The  Duke  rather  ridiculed  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  suggestion  respect¬ 
ing  the  regulation  of  the  inter¬ 
course  with  China  ;  observing, 
that  the  Marquess’s  colleagues  had 
many  wise  plans  for  the  purpose, 
but  they  never  executed  any. 
He  defended  Lord  Ellenborough 
with  great  animation,  and  without 
reserve: — “I  have  seen  some¬ 
thing  of  Governors- General  of 
India,  and  I  know  a  little  of  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  and  of  military  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  I  must  say  this,  that 
I  stand  here  prepared,  on  any  day, 
to  justify  every  order  or  move¬ 
ment,  either  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  Governor- General  of  India  has 
given,  from  the  moment  at  which 
he  took  upon  him  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  India.  I  am 
ready  to  do  that  whenever  the 
noble  Lord  chooses  to  make  any 
charge  against  the  Governor- 
General.  Let  him  come  forward 
and  make  his  charges  when  he 
pleases,  I  shall  be  ready  to  reply 
to  them.  My  Lords,  I  say  that 
the  Governor- General,  as  soon  as 
he  attained  to  his  position,  did  as 
much  as  he  was  enabled  to  do, 
according  to  the  state  of  prepara¬ 
tion  which  lie  found  in  India  at 
the  moment.  He  could  do  no 
more  than  he  did  ;  every  order  he 
gave,  whether  to  halt  or  to  march, 
was  an  order  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  troops  at  the 
moment ;  not  occasioned  by  any 
omission  or  act  of  his,  but  by  acts 
done  or  omitted  to  be  dpne  by  his 
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rivals.  I  am  bound  to  say  this 
in  the  defence  of  an  absent  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Crown,  who,  I  firmly 
believe,  has  done  his  duty  by  the 
public.  My  Lords,  I  am  sorry 
that  I  am  obliged  to  say  one  word 
on  this  subject ;  I  warned  the 
noble  Marquess,  at  the  time  he 
made  the  statement,  ‘  to  take 
care but,  I  say,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wrong,  anything  to  be  found 
fault  with  in  any  of  these  transac¬ 
tions,  I  will  show  that  it  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of 
my  friend  the  Governor-General 
of  India.” 

He  thought  that  the  discussion 
on  the  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  should  be  postponed  till 
papers  were  before  the  House ; 
but  in  condemning  that  treaty. 
Lord  Lansdowne  forgot  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  his  own  Government.  He 
forgot  his  adoption  of  the  award  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  Prob¬ 
ably,  if  he  recollected  that  award, 
he.  would  remember  that  it  in¬ 
volved  all  the  very  points  for  which 
he  now  blamed  Lord  Ashburton. 

Lord  Brougham  declared  that 
he  cared  not  how  the  boundary 
line  was  drawn,  so  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  America  and  this 
countrv  were  placed  on  a  friendly 
footing.  “  Ever  since  1807  (he 
said)  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Ash¬ 
burton)  and  I  have  been  engaged 
in  these  controversies,  and  whe¬ 
ther,  in  or  out  of  doors,  very  few 
persons  have  applied  more  atten¬ 
tion  to,  or  have  had  more  familiar 
acquaintance  with  these  matters. 
I  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
success  of  my  noble  friend’s  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  I  feel  a  little  of  the 
pride  of  an  old  ally  with  him  in 
his  present  success,  as  I  share 
with  all  my  countrymen  whose 
opinions  are  worth  having,  in 
thanking,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
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heart  my  noble  friend,  for  the 
skill,  the  tempered  firmness,  and 
conciliation  with  which  he —  and  I 
purely  believe  partly  from  his  own 
intrinsic  qualities,  and  partly  from 
accidental  circumstances  connect¬ 
ing  him  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  he  alone,  of  all 
Her  Majesty’s  subjects  (so  happy 
was  the  choice  of  a  negociator 
made  in  him),  could  have  done — 
brought  that  negotiation  to  its 
present  close,  and  by  which  not 
only  he  gave  us  peace,  but  he  re¬ 
stored  cordial  good  understanding, 
and  brought  back  that  feeling  of 
mutual  goodwill  that  unhappily 
had  been  so  long  disturbed.” 

Lie  was  gratified  with  the  as¬ 
surances  on  the  part  of  foreign 
powers  of  a  desire  to  preserve 
peace,  especially  with  that  foreign 
power,  peace  with  which  was  peace 
with  all  Europe — France.  He 
took  occasion  to  correct  a  degree 
of  assurance  in  France  respecting 
the  right  of  search,  which  he 
should  have  thought  incredible  if 
he  had  not  witnessed  it.  It  was 
supposed  in  France  that  we  did 
not  really  care  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  but  that  we 
claimed  the  right  as  a  means  of 
maritime  superiority, and  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  seas.  That  was 
the  reason  why  the  treaty  of  1841 
was  not  ratified,  and  why  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaties  of  1831 
and  1833  was  sought.  For  the 
eight  years  beginning  in  1807, 
party  questions  turned  on  our 
maritime  rights  and  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  seas  5  Lord  Ashbur¬ 
ton  and  he  espoused  the  side  of 
low  maritime  rights,  the  Tory 
party  the  side  of  high  maritime 
l  ights,  and  the  sameparty  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  The  right  of  search  was 
cow  pursued  by  the  very  party 
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that  had  opposed  the  high  mari¬ 
time  rights,  and  had  been  blamed 
for  their  conduct  as  “  anti-na¬ 
tional.”  It  was  also  said,  that 
France  would  not  submit  to  that 
which  the  United  States  refused 
as  “  Anti-American  ;M  and  M.  de 
Tocqueville  spoke  of  the  right  as 
new,  and  to  be  exercised  in  the 
(C  solitude  of  the  ocean.”  M.  de 
Tocqueville  would  have  done  well 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  A  B  C  of  the  matter.  So  far 
from  the  right  being  exercised  in 
the  solitude  of  the  ocean,  when  a 
French  vessel  is  seized,  it  is  car¬ 
ried — not  into  an  English  but  into 
a  French  port  to  be  judged.  And 
as  to  the  newness  of  the  claim,  in 
1823,  the  Americans  themselves 
proposed  a  much  more  stringent 
right  of  search :  a  treaty  estab¬ 
lishing  it  was  actually  signed  on 
the  7th  March,  1824,  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  and  Mr.  Stratford  Can¬ 
ning  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Rush; 
and  it  was  only  on  the  treaty’s 
coming  back  to  this  country  with 
a  slight,  and,  as  he  thought,  very 
proper  alteration,  which  this  coun¬ 
try  would  not  allow,  that  it  was 
thrown  up:  otherwise  the  right 
would  have  existed,  even  with  re¬ 
spect  to  America,  for  the  last 
nineteen  years. 

Did  any  onesuppose  that  France 
wanted  to  retain  the  Slave  trade  ? 
Excepting  a  few  West  -  Indian 
speculators,  and  Slave  -  dealers 
haunting  the  purlieus  of  Bordeaux 
and  Nantes,  there  was  not  one 
man  in  a  million  in  France  that 
did  not  feel  the  same  horror  of  the 
traffic  as  was  felt  in  this  country. 
The  real  grievance  lay  elsewhere. 
Things,  it  was  well  known,  often 
passed  by  different  names  from 
their  true  ones :  and  watchwords 
were  constantly  used  as  the  ral ly¬ 
ing-cries  of  party,  when  the  things, 


apparently  suggested,  were  never 
once  thought  of.  The  right  of 
search,  for  instance — the  Barce¬ 
lona  affair — the  conduct  of  fisher¬ 
men  on  the  coast  of  France — this 
matter  and  that — he  might  safely 
say,  for  he  knew  the  French  well, 
and  the  present  state  of  French 
feeling  and  opinion — all  such  va¬ 
riegated  expressions  were  merely 
different  forms  of  speech,  more  or 
less  circumlocutory  for  one  short 
thing,  which  was  a  reality  and 
not  a  name,  and  which  lurked  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter ; 
and  that  was,  in  plain  English, 
neither  more  nor  Jess  than  “  the 
15th  of  July  1840,  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  negotiation.” 

He  rejoiced,  however,  that  this 
hostile  feeling  in  France  was  on 
the  decline.  We  ourselves  were 
chargeable  with  a  parallel  igno¬ 
rance,  as  in  the  instance  of  Barce¬ 
lona.  It  was  said  that  the  insur¬ 
rection  there  was  a  Christino 
rebellion,  encouraged  by  France  : 
it  really  broke  out  among  the 
Republicans,  provoked  by  an  un¬ 
popular  law  of  enlistment  and 
enrolment.  It  was  said  that  M. 
Lessups,  the  French  Consul,  took 
an  active  part ;  he  thrice  refused 
to  give  his  countenance  to  it 
when  asked  by  the  authorities. 
It  was  said  that  he  harboured  fu¬ 
gitive  rebels  ;  the  fugitives  whom 
he  sheltered  were  the  family  of 
Van  ITalen,  and  some  officers  of 
the  Regent.  With  a  warm  ex¬ 
pression  of  equal  admiration  for 
both  the  countries  of  England  and 
France,  Lord  Brougham  said,  he 
was  convinced  it  only  required  a 
little  temper,  a  little  conciliation, 
fair  dealing,  and  open  manly  con¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  those  countries,  to  relieve 
the  people  from  the  unhappy  fears 
which  late  events  had  unfortu- 
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nately  occasioned,  but  the  effects 
of  which  were  daily  passing  away. 

Lord  Auckland  briefly  vindicat¬ 
ed  the  conduct  which  he  had  pur¬ 
sued  in  India ;  reserving  fuller 
explanation  for  a  more  fitting  oc¬ 
casion.  He  undertook  the  war 
because  he  saw  a  danger  approach¬ 
ing  the  Indian  territory,  which 
he  advanced  to  meet:  he  acted 
with  the  advice  and  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  nearly  all  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded;  and  he  firmly 
believed  that  if  the  danger  could 
be  represented  as  no  longer  threat¬ 
ening,  it  was  solely  because  that 
decisive  step  had  been  taken.  He 
had  no  wish  to  attack  the  present 
Governor- General  j  he  could  con¬ 
ceive  no  more  unbecoming  spec¬ 
tacle  than  that  of  one  Governor- 
General  lately  retired  from  office, 
and  another  Governor- General 
lately  come  into  office,  bandying 
against  each  other  terms  of  depre¬ 
cation  and  disparagement.  Lord 
Auckland  then  stated  some  details 
respecting  a  suggestion  which  he 
had  sent  home  in  June  1841,  in 
regard  to  an  attack  on  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  Chinese  Grand  Ca¬ 
nal  with  the  Yang-tse-kiang  river, 
to  show  that,  although  not  in  its 
details,  his  plan  had  been  carried 
out  in  its  main  features. 

Lord  Colchester,  the  Earl  of 
Minto,  and  the  Marquss  of  Clan- 
ricarde  carried  on  the  debate  with 
particular  reference  to  India,  and 
Chinese  affairs,  and  the  American 
Boundary  question ;  and  Lord 
Ashburton  said  a  few  words,  to 
assure  the  House,  that  when  the 
papers  came  before  it,  he  should  be 
able  to  show  that  in  the  new 
American  treaty  he  had  made  no 
important  concessions  of  boundary, 
no  important  concession  of  right 
as  regarded  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  John,  and  none  with  respect 
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to  the  right  of  search  —  which 
latter  point  had  not  indeed  been 
discussed  in  the  course  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations.  The  right  of  visit  had 
been  mentioned,  but  it  had  been 
set  at  rest  by  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
dispatch.  Of  the  Oregon  boundary 
question,  Lord  Ashburton  spoke 
hopefully.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  non -settlement  of  that 
question  would  be  productive  of 
the  evil  consequences  that  had 
been  supposed.  He  believed  that 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty 
as  regarded  the  settlement  of  this 
question.  The  proceedings  that 
had  been  alluded  to  on  the  subject 
were  not  those  of  the  American 
government,  but  of  an  individual 
member  of  the  American  congress. 
The  fact  was,  he  believed,  that 
there  had  not  existed  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two 
countries  since  the  wTar  thanexisted 
now. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  referred 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Lansdowne  had  described 
the  opportunity  now  occurring  for 
the  introduction  into  China  of 
European  arts  and  civilization. 
He  joined  warmly  in  the  feeling 
which  the  noble  Marquess  had 
forcibly  expressed  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  rested  on  this  country, 
and  he  trusted  that  as  the  Go¬ 
vernment  were  now  going  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  portion  of  the  empire  of 
China,  they  would  export  not 
only  the  police  and  warehouses  of 
Great  Britain,  but  also  the 
churches,  and  set  an  example  of 
the  true  faith.  The  Address  in 
answer  to  the  Royal  Speech  was 
then  agreed  to,  and  the  House 
adjourned. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  after 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  had 
been  read.  Lord  Courtenay  rose  to 
move  an  Address,  which  embodied 
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the  topics  of  the  Speech.  He  de^ 
dared  his  peculiar  satisfaction  at 
the  adjustment  of  the  differences 
with  America,  by  reason  of  her 
common  origin,  language  and  laws, 
and  the  influence  which  might  be 
produced  on  the  whole  civilized 
world  by  the  state  of  the  relations 
between  two  countries,  circum¬ 
stanced  like  England  and  the 
United  States.  He  congratulated 
the  House  on  the  successes  in  AfF- 
ghanistan.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
fortune  that  attended  our  efforts 
in  China,  and  hailed  in  their  re¬ 
sults  a  hope  of  extended  markets 
for  our  domestic  produce  ;  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  deep  sympathy  with  his 
suffering  countrymen,  but  depre¬ 
cated  all  partial  sacrifices  as  be¬ 
tween  the  different  classes  of  Bri¬ 
tish  industry,  and  avowed  his 
confidence  in  the  dispositions  and 
abilities  of  Her  Majesty’s  present 
advisers  to  relieve  the  country 
and  promote  her  welfare. 

Mr.  P.  Miles  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion.  In  adverting  to  Eastern 
events,  he  dwelt  with  peculiar 
gratification  upon  the  pacific  po¬ 
licy  announced  by  our  Indian  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  upon  the  commer¬ 
cial  prospects  opened  by  our  treaty 
with  China.  He  touched,  with 
praise,  upon  the  arrangements 
concluded  between  England  and 
America,  expressed  his  regret  for 
the  domestic  disturbances  of  last 
year,  and  attributed  them  in  great 
measure  to  the  unprincipled  en¬ 
deavours  of  those  who  had  excited 
the  feelings  of  the  ignorant  and 
necessitous  classes;  and  declared 
his  general  approbation  of  the  vi¬ 
gorous  measures  adopted  to  re¬ 
store  the  credit  and  finance  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  touched 
lightly  upon  several  points  of  the 
Speech^  aucl  desired  to  reserve  his 


judgment  upon  them  until  the 
House  should  be  in  possession  of 
further  information.  The  state  of 
foreign  affairs,  generally,  afforded 
matter  of  congratulation.  He  de¬ 
siderated  some  further  indications 
of  the  policy  which  Government 
intended  to  pursue,  in  applying 
remedies  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  country ;  the  hopes  of  amend¬ 
ment  which  had  arisen  at  various 
times  during  the  past  year,  had 
been  succeeded  by  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment.  In  proof  of  this  he 
referred  to  the  state  of  his  own 
county,  of  Leeds,  and  of  Scotland. 
Sanguine  hopes  were  indulged 
with  respect  to  the  measures  of 
last  Session,  and  extensive  effects 
were  anticipated  with  regard  to 
the  wool,  the  sugar,  and  the  corn 
markets  ;  but,  after  all,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  people  who 
indulged  those  expectations,  were 
grievously  disappointed.  Even  the 
prices  of  meat,  in  which  it  was 
expected  so  great  a  change  was  to 
be  effected,  did  not  undergo  any 
material  alteration.  It  was  true 
that  at  one  period  of  the  year  corn 
happened  to  bear  a  lower  price, 
but  that  was  no  effect  of  the 
Corn  Law,  which  thfe  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman  opposite  had 
introduced.  If  these  remarks  were 
true  with  respect  to  corn,  he  felt 
satisfied  that  they  held  equally 
true  with  respect  to  meat.  In 
that  the  reduction  was  of  a  most 
trifling  character — if,  indeed,  it 
could  be  said  that  there  was  any 
reduction  whatever.  This,  he  was 
sure,  the  honourable  Member  for 
Somerset  would  readily  admit. 
The  Bill  of  the  right  honourable 
Gentleman  came  into  operation  in 
the  month  of  April  last  ;  but  at 
that  time  and  throughout  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  it  pro¬ 
duced  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
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prices  of  wheat.  The  fact  was, 
that  wheat  in  the  month  of  April 
was  1,9.  a  quarter  lower  than  in 
the  corresponding  month  in  the 
preceding  year.  All  the  wheat 
that  did  come  in  was  imported  at 
the  time  of  harvest ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  in  its  effects,  both  upon  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing 
classes,  the  sliding  scale  was  just 
the  same  sort  of  measure  as  the 
old  Corn  Law.  To  the  producer, 
as  well  as  to  the  consumer,  the 
whole  Bill  was  a  dead  letter. 

Mr.  Wood  observed,  that  per¬ 
haps,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Treasury  to  lay 
a  balance-sheet  before  the  House 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Session  ; 
if  he  did,  the  country  would  be 
not  a  little  surprised  at  the  result. 
On  the  1st  of  October,  the  de¬ 
ficiency  was  2,500,000/.,  but  that 
was  augmented  by  a  sum  of 
940,000/.,  which  brought  the 
whole  deficiency  to  very  nearly 
3,500,000/.  On  the  5th  of  Jan¬ 
uary  last  the  deficiency  bills  ex¬ 
ceeded  3,500,000/.  The  failure  of 
the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue 
deprived  the  people  of  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  relieved,  at  an 
early  period,  of  the  Income  Tax. 
He  called  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
carry  out  the  principles  which  he 
asserted  last  Session,  as  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  found  it  necessary  to  do  in 
the  crisis  of  1825-6,  promising 
him  in  such  case  the  support  of 
the  Opposition. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  rose.  He 
trusted  from  the  tone  of  the  House 
that  the  Address  to  be  laid  before 
Her  Majesty  would  be  unanimous. 
He  forebore  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  the  occurrences  in  In¬ 
dia,  because  the  question  would 
subsequently  be  raised  by  two 
motions,  of  which  notice  had  been 
given.  When  occasion  offered,  he 


should  be  able  to  show  the  coun¬ 
try  the  extent  of  obligation  under 
wrhich  it  lay  to  Lord  Ashburton, 
for  the  adjustment  which  he  had 
effected  in  the  treaty  with  Ame¬ 
rica  :  I  could  show,  if  the  policy 
of  that  noble  Lord  had  been  called 
in  question  in  this  House  as  it  has 
been  out  of  doors,  that  the  treaty 
which  was  effected  by  him  affords 
to  the  country  every  thing  which 
can  be  considered  essential  to  the 
security  of  our  North  American 
possessions — not,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  we  were  justly  entitled  to  and 
had  a  right  to  expect,  but,  con¬ 
sidering  the  uncertainty  attached 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  old 
treaty,  considering  the  great  length 
of  time  which  has  since  elapsed— 
taking  into  account  that  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  country  wras,  in  a 
great  degree  unknown  at  the  time 
of  first  assigning  the  boundaries, 
and  considering  the  difficulty,  not 
to  say  the  impossibility,  of  ex¬ 
actly  ascertaining  the  intentions 
of  those  by  whom  the  assignment 
was  made, — we  should  feel  satisfied 
to  accept,  not,  it  is  true,  all  that 
we  claim,  or  all  that  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to,  but  such  a  division  of  the 
disputed  district  as  secures  our 
British  possessions  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
serves  our  military  communication 
intact.  /  Cheers.)  The  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  question  by  Lord 
Ashburton  is  far  more  favourable 
to  this  country  than  that  formerly 
proposed  by  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  which  we 
were  willing  to  concur.” 

He  remarked  that  Mr.  Webster 
had  been  assailed  in  the  United 
States  just  as  Lord  Ashburton 
had  been  here,  with  taunts  that 
he  had  abandoned  the  interests  of 
his  country.  He  concurred  in 
what  Mr.  Wood  had  said  respect- 
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ing  the  President’s  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  in¬ 
sisted,  in  1841,  on  the  right  of 
searoh)  which  extends  to  the 
cargo  and  destination  of  a  vessel, 
instead  of  the  right  of  visit)  merely 
to  ascertain  its  nationality.  He 
was  surprised  that  a  conventional 
right  of  search  should  be  resisted 
by  the  United  States,  affording,  as 
it  did,  protection  to  the  honest 
flag,  and  leading  to  the  exposure 
of  contraband  trading,  which  must 
be  as  injurious  to  their  commerce 
as  to  their  revenue.  Nay,  if  Mr. 
Canning  would  have  consented  to 
exempt  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  from  the  operation  of  such 
a  treaty,  one  would  have  existed, 
almost  at  the  instance  of  America, 
through  Mr.  Rush,  who  nego- 
ciated  one  with  Mr.  Huskisson  in 
1824.  He  made  a  passing  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  French  view  of  this 
question :  “  I  hope  that  those 
who  at  present  appear  so  eager  in 
the  French  Chamber,  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  a  treaty  so  calculated  to 
promote  the  cause  of  humanity, 
and  who  are  urging  on  the  United 
States  to  resist  it,  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  their  efforts.  For  myself, 
I  do  not  look  upon  the  concession 
of  the  right  as  peculiarly  import¬ 
ant  to  England.  The  question  is 
one  which  considerably  affects  all 
commercial  nations.  It  is  the 
only  security  which  can  be  adopt¬ 
ed  against  fraud,  and  even  on  a 
principle  of  mercantile  security, 
it  should  be  consented  to  by  all 
maritime  nations.  1  am  ready, 
therefore,  whenever  it  is  necessary, 
to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  visitation  laid  down  in 
the  dispatch  of  1841,  has  been 
strictly  carried  out.  With  respect 
to  the  treaty  lately  signed  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States, 
I  say,  that  in  acting  upon  that 


treaty,  we  have  not  abandoned  our 
claim  to  the  right  of  visitation, 
nor  did  we  understand  that  in 
signing  that  treaty  the  United 
States  could  suppose  that  the 
claim  was  abandoned.  On  the 
contrary,  we  thought  that  a  step 
in  advance  of  our  object  had  been 
taken,  when  the  United  States 
consented  to  send  a  naval  force 
for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  though  we  by  no  means 
considered  or  accepted  of  that  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  an  equivalent  for  any 
right  which  we  claimed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  visitation.’’ 

Turning  to  the  revenue,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said,  he  would  pro¬ 
duce  such  an  account  as  Mr.  Wood 
had  alluded  to  ;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  unfair  than  to  infer  fu¬ 
ture  results  from  what  might  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  face  of  that:  In  the 
last  Session  I  admitted  that  there 
was  a  great  deficiency  ;  and  I  also 
said,  that  I  proposed  to  create  a 
new  deficiency  by  the  measures 
which  I  should  bring  forward,  by 
the  decrease  of  the  import  duties, 
and  those  upon  several  articles 
which  formed  primary  sources  of 
our  home  manufacture.  For  in¬ 
stance,  timber  was  one  of  those, 
and  700  out  of  the  1,100  articles 
included  in  the  tariff.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  took  place  at  an  early 
period,  in  most  instances  as  early 
as  July,  and  in  other  instances,  in 
October  ;  and  this,  of  course,  pro¬ 
duced  a  material  effect  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  deficiency,  whilst  the  taxes 
which  were  imposed  to  supply  the 
want  created  have  not  yet  come 
into  sufficient  operation.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  wait  for  the  next  quarter, 
and  yet  l  do  not  know  that  even 
then  there  would  he  a  sufficient 
operation  to  meet  the  reduction 
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thus  created.  The  honourable  Gen¬ 
tleman  says,  and  says  truly,  that 
there  is  a  falling-off  in  the  Excise, 
and  attributes  that  falling-off  to 
the  diminished  means  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  I  admit  this  falling-off’, 
and  1  am  ready  candidly  and  at 
once  to  allow  that  it  arises  from 
diminished  consumption ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  must  caution  ho¬ 
nourable  Gentlemen  not  to  be  too 
apt  to  draw  unfavourable  and 
gloomy  inferences  from  the  fact. 
1  admit  the  effect,  but  I  in  a  great 
measure  attribute  the  cause  to  the 
unfavourable  harvest  of  1841.  I 
think  that  the  reduction  on  that 
account  alone  has  not  been  less 
than  910,000/.  —  that  is,  upon  malt 
alone.  There  has  also  been  a  re¬ 
duction  on  the  article  of  spirits, 
which  reduction,  however,  must 
not,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  distress  in  the 
country,  because,  depend  upon  it, 
that  improved  habits  of  temper¬ 
ance  are  increasing  here  as  well 
as  in  Ireland,  and  those  improved 
habits  have  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  consumption  of  spirits  ;  but  I 
repeat,  the  deficiency  in  the  Ex¬ 
cise  has  arisen  from  the  reduction 
in  the  consumption  of  malt,  which 
in  a  great  degree  was  occasioned 
by  the  unfavourable  harvest  of 
1841.  I  am  not,  be  it  remember¬ 
ed,  contesting  the  distress  of  the 
country — I  cannot  mention  that 
distress  without  the  deepest  re¬ 
gret  ;  but  let  not  honourable  Gen¬ 
tlemen  misunderstand  me — I  wish 
to  caution  the  House  against  draw¬ 
ing  gloomy  and  unfavourable  in¬ 
ferences  from  these  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel  maintained  that 
a  great  reduction  had  taken  place 
in  the  price  of  articles  of  subsis¬ 
tence  ;  and  in  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  he  saw  indications  of  an  in¬ 


creased  consumption,  which  jus¬ 
tified  a  hope  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  was  improving.  With 
respect  to  further  alterations,  he 
declared  that  he  adhered  to  the 
principles  which  he  had  laid  down 
in  the  last  Session  ;  but  that  he 
did  not  now  contemplate  further 
immediate  or  extensive  changes. 
ft  I  did  make,  with  the  aid  of  my 
hon.  friends  and  colleagues  in 
office,  more  extensive  changes  in 
the  commerce,  and  in  the  code 
which  regulates  the  commerce  of 
this  country  than  were  made  at 
any  former  period.  If  I  had  con¬ 
templated  any  further  immediate 
and  extensive  changes,  I  would  at 
once  have  proposed  them  in  the 
course  of  last  year.  And  why  not  ? 
I  stated  last  year  the  general 
principles  on  which  I  should  act, 
and  to  them,  I  repeat,  I  still  ad¬ 
here  ;  but  I  did  not  lead  the  House 
or  the  right  honourable  Gentleman 
to  suppose  that  I  would  go  on 
year  after  year  introducing  exten¬ 
sive  changes.  I  think  it  would 
be  infinitely  better,  when  a  man 
has  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
changes  he  contemplates,  for  him 
to  propose  them  in  one  year,  than 
to  propose  a  certain  number  in 
that  year,  with  a  secret  reservation 
as  to  what  he  would  bring  forward 
in  the  next.  Whatever  changes  I 
do  propose  will  be  in  conformity, 
when  I  do  propose  them,  with 
the  general  principles  which  I 
have  already  laid  down,  from  none 
of  which  I  recede,  and  of  the 
truth  of  which  I  am  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  ;  but,  as  I  said  last  year,  I 
cannot  forget  that  for  this  country 
protection  has  been  the  rule ;  that 
under  it  great  and  extensive  in¬ 
terests  have  grown  up  5  and  that, 
in  substituting  a  better  for  a  de¬ 
fective  system,  if  you  proceed  too 
hastily — if  in  your  beneficent  ef- 
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forts  to  create  contentment  you 
produce  distress  —  you  run  the 
risk  of  obstructing  the  fair  and 
satisfactory  progress  of  right  prin¬ 
ciples.  I  cannot  therefore  state 
that  I  have  any  great  changes  io 
propose  in  the  commercial  code  of 
this  country.  When  I  do,  it  will 
be  in  conformity  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  I  have  laid  down ;  but  I 
should  deceive  the  right  honoura¬ 
ble  Gentleman  if  I  led  him  to 
suppose  there  would  be  any  such 
extensive  change  as  he  has  hinted 
at  this  year.”  In  conclusion,  he 
said,  that  many  of  the  arguments 
used  last  year  against  the  present 
Corn-laws  had  not  been  verified 
by  experience;  the  alteration  of 
the  method  of  taking  the  averages 
for  instance,  had  not  had  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  apparent  price 
5s.,  and  thus  raising  the  duty. 
He  remained  of  opinion  that  the 
law  had  not  had  a  sufficient  trial 
to  warrant  him  in  proposing  its 
abrogation.  He  concluded  with  a 
renewed  and  distinct  declaration. 

“  When  I  introduced  the  In¬ 
come-Tax  Act,  I  stated  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  effect  of  the 
other  laws  introduced  would  en¬ 
able  every  party  to  make  a  saving 
in  his  expenditure  equivalent  to 
the  sum  I  called  from  him  in  the 
shape  of  income-tax.  I  believe 
that  prediction  has  been  fully  ve¬ 
rified,  "and  that  there  has  been 
such  a  reduction  of  prices  as  en¬ 
ables  all  parties  to  make  a  saving 
equivalent  to  the  amount  contri¬ 
buted  by  them  in  the  shape  of 
income-tax.  There  will  be  other 
opportunities  of  discussing  all  these 
important  matters,  but  as  I  was 
asked  by  the  right  honourable 
Gentleman  to  come  forward  and 
declare  my  intentions,  I  think  it 
right  now  to  avow  that  Iler  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  have  not  in 


contemplation  any  amendment  of 
the  Corn -laws.” 

Lord  John  Russell  disclaimed 
the  intention  to  express  by  vote 
any  difference  of  opinion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Address  which  had 
been  moved  in  answer  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  which 
had  been  “  wisely  and  judiciously 
framed  to  avoid  calling  for  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  vote.”  He  concurred 
with  the  Seconder  of  the  Address 
in  praising  the  energy  and  promp¬ 
titude  with  which  the  Government 
had  directed  the  forces  in  China 
to  the  attainment  of  peace ;  but  if 
there  has  been  any  charge  made 
with  regard  to  the  means  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  the  late  Go¬ 
vernment,  lie  should  have  been 
prepared  to  answer  it.  Before 
thanks,  however,  were  voted  to 
the  Governor-General,  and  the 
army  in  India,  according  to  a  no¬ 
tice  which  had  been  given,  two 
points  ought  to  be  explained ; 
first,  there  was  a  rumour  that  the 
victories  of  our  troops  had  been 
stained  by  a  spirit  of  revenge  and 
retaliation  ;  and  secondly,  there 
was  a  rumour  that  at  a  certain 
period  the  Governor-General  had 
issued  an  order  for  an  immediate 
retreat  of  the  whole  of  the  forces. 
Nor  could  he  avoid  adverting  to 
two  remarkable  proclamations : 
one  was  a  violent  party  attack  on 
his  predecessor,  containing  also 
very  extraordinary  and  very  shock¬ 
ing  doctrines — 

“  The  Governor- General  states, 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  Aff- 
ghanistan  to  that  anarchy  which 
the  crimes  of  the  country  had 
created.  Now,  I  should  have 
thought,  without  disputing  the 
policy  of  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  if  it  were  thought  right 
to  evacuate  Affghanistan — if  the 
continuance  of  the  army  of  our 
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country  were  too  great  a  drain 
upon  the  resources  of  India— if  the 
disasters  at  Cabul  had  so  created 
enemies  to  the  British  name  that 
it  was  not  possible  without  great 
sacrifices  and  enormous  efforts  to 
establish  permanently  such  a  go¬ 
vernment  there  as  Lord  Auckland 
had  contemplated  — still,  despite 
of  all  these  things,  I  should  have 
thought  the  Governor  -  General, 
instead  of  exhibiting  feelings  of 
malignant  revenge,  ought  to  have 
endeavoured  to  leave  AfFghanistan 
in  the  hands  of  some  chief  capable 
of  carrying  with  him  the  confi- 
dence  of  the  people  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  reestablishing  as  much 
order  as  possible,  and  by  that 
means  have  endeavoured  to  attain 
that  which  Lord  Auckland  had 
declared  he  hoped  would  be  the 
result  of  the  expedition— namely, 
the  establishment  of  a  government 
at  AfFghanistan  favourable  to  the 
relations  of  peace  with  India,  and 
to  the  developement  of  industry 
in  that  country.  It  seems  by  that 
proclamation,  and  also  by  other 
transactions,  such  as  the  burning 
of  the  bazaar,  as  if,  contrary  to 
any  policy  which  I  can  remember 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  our 
sole  purpose  were  retaliation  and 
revenge  in  consequence  of  the 
great  losses  and  disasters  which 
we  had  suffered,  instead  of  a  calm 
and  well-considered  policy.  But 
there  is  another  proclamation,  the 
very  mention  of  which  almost  ex¬ 
cites  the  ridicule  of  those  who 
have  read  it,  a  proclamation  so 
strange  that  I  believe  there  are 
many  persons  in  this  country  who 
believed  at  first  that  it  was  not 
genuine.  (Laughter.)  I  have  cer¬ 
tainly  heard  of  some  sagacious 
individuals  who  were  last  year 
made  the  dupes  of  a  very  clever 
article  in  a  newspaper  pretending 
VOL.  LX XXV, 


to  git e  an  account  of  a  debate  in 
the  French  Chambers,  which  ar¬ 
ticle  they  conceived  to  be  genuine; 
but  when  they  met  with  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
their  sagacity  was  more  alive,  and 
determining  not  to  be  taken  in  a 
second  time,  they  observed  that 
the  other  article  was  so  well  dis¬ 
guised  it  was  not  surprising  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  it,  but 
in  this  instance  it  was  so  evident 
and  gross  a  hoax  that  they  could 
not.  Although  there  is  much  of 
that  proclamation  that  is  very  ab¬ 
surd — so  much  so,  that  the  very 
name  of  “  the  despoiled  tomb  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud  looking  upon 
the  ruins  of  Ghuznee”  got  to  be  a 
jest  in  the  country — yet  the  whole 
tone  and  substance  of  it  have  a 
very  direct  meaning.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman  who  moved 
and  seconded  the  Address  spoke 
of  our  introducing  Christianity 
into  China.  Now,  much  as  I  de¬ 
sire  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  China,  I  could  not 
approve  of  any  attempt  that  should 
he  inconsistent  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  respect  for  what  other  people 
conscientiously  believe.  I  should, 
indeed,  be  sorry  to  see  any  at¬ 
tempt,  partaking  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree  of  violence,  made  or  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  this  country  for  such  a 
purpose ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  any  man  coming  from  this 
Christian  land,  who  had  lived  un¬ 
der  and  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  its 
institutions,  and  who  had  been 
bred  in  the  religion  which  it  pro¬ 
fesses  should  pay  the  respect  which 
that  proclamation  indicates,  to 
such  gross  and  idolatrous  worship, 
does  appear  to  me  to  be  a  proceed¬ 
ing  well  calculated  to  lessen  the 
respect  which  Englishmen  and  the 
English  Government  ought  to  he 
regarded  with  in  India.  I  am 
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told  that  even  the  the  most  super¬ 
stitious  of  the  Hindoos  have  no 
knowledge  of  those  transactions 
of  800  years  ago ;  but,  as  regards 
the  mass  of  the  Hindoos,  that 
must  greatly  diminish  their  belief 
in  our  conscientious  attachment  to 
our  own  faith  which  sets  up  their 
superstitious  idolatry  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  respect  and  almost  of  re¬ 
verence.  These  matters  in  the 
proclamation  are  not,  as  1  consi¬ 
der,  simple  and  insulated  blunders. 
They  certainly  do  alarm  one  as 
regards  the  general  calm,  sober, 
and  judicious  conduct  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Governor  of  India.  That 
noble  Lord  is  doubtless  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  a  man  who 
took  an  active  part  with  others  in 
the  Cabinet  and  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  gave  proofs  of  those  ta¬ 
lents  ;  but  when  a  man  is  placed 
in  the  extraordinary  and  almost 
awful  situation  of  Governor  of 
India,  where  so  many  millions  of 
inhabitants  and  so  much  of  the 
power  of  this  great  country  are 
intrusted  to  his  hands,  it  requires 
more  than  a  common  degree  of 
judgment,  more  than  common 
exoneration  from  the  temptation 
of  vanity  to  carry  on  that  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
satisfy  his  country  that  that  em¬ 
pire  is  in  no  danger.  I  need  not 
say  any  thing  respecting  the  ori¬ 
ginal  expedition  into  Afghanistan, 
as  an  honourable  Gentleman  has 
given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the 
subject.  The  question,  too,  was 
discussed  last  year,  when  my  right 
honourable  Friend  the  member 
for  Nottingham  made  an  excellent 
speech  in  reference  to  that  expe¬ 
dition.  When  it  comes  before  the 
House  again  we  shall  be  quite 
ready  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  it.  For  my  part,  I  shall  shrink 
from  no  responsibility  that  may 


belong  to  me  respecting  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Lord  Auckland. 

In  adverting  next  to  the  Ash¬ 
burton  treaty.  Lord  J.  Russell 
blamed  Lord  Ashburton  for  ulti¬ 
mately  conceding  what  in  his  first 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Webster  he  said 
could  not  be  conceded,  as  the 
Madewaska  settlement.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  believed  in  the  justice  of 
their  claim,  we  in  ours.  As  for 
war,  we  had  no  more  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  of  it  than  they.  We 
had  great  reluctance  to  go  to  war ; 
so  had  the  United  States ;  and 
we  had  both  the  same  reasons  for 
wishing  to  avoid  it.  The  circum¬ 
stances,  therefore,  having  been 
equal,  the  settlement  ought  to 
have  been  equal.  He  considered 
that  in  one  respect,  though  not  in 
others,  the  choice  of  Lord  Ashbur¬ 
ton  was  unfortunate.  Of  his  ta¬ 
lents,  his  long  experience,  his 
knowledge  of  this  country  and  of 
America,  no  one  could  be  igno¬ 
rant;  but  in  1838,  Lord  Ashbur¬ 
ton,  after  a  two  days’  previous 
notice  in  the  other  Llouse  of  Par¬ 
liament,  gave  a  very  elaborate 
opinion  not  only  respecting  the 
colonies  in  general,  but  Canada  in 
particular.  He  stated  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  no  wise  man  could 
expect  Canada  to  belong  to  this 
country  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  could  not 
but  think  that  some  such  feeling 
must  have  swayed  him  in  consent¬ 
ing  to  such  a  boundary.  Fie 
believed  that  the  hold  of  this 
country  upon  Canada  depended 
upon  two  things, — giving  the  Ca¬ 
nadians  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  which  he  thought  the  Go¬ 
vernment  had  done ;  and  giving 
them  proof  that  the  Queen  of  this 
country  would  be  ever  ready  to 
employ,  as  far  as  possible,  the  re^ 
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sources  and  means  of  the  empire 
in  their  defence  against  any  foreign 
enemy  whatever.  It  was  a  part 
of  such  a  duty  to  secure  them  a 
good  boundary. 

With  respect  to  Domestic  Af¬ 
fairs,  Lord  John  Russell  said,  that 
experience  of  the  new  Corn  Law 
had  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion 
that  a  moderate  fixed  duty  would 
be  the  best  system  upon  which 
to  carry  on  our  trade  in  corn  :  <f  I 
see  that  the  operation  of  the 
sliding  scale  is,  by  the  largeness 
of  duty,  to  keep  up  a  quantity  of 
corn  in  this  country,  and  then  let 
it  out  at  particular  times,  when 
the  consumers  are  so  much  in  want 
of  it,  and  when  it  is  obvious  that 
the  farmers  would  be  injured  by 
the  sale  of  so  vast  a  quantity.  It 
is  as  if  a  gardener,  instead  of 
watering  his  garden,  waited  for 
the  appearance  of  a  great  deal  of 
rain,  and  only  began  the  process  of 
watering  as  soon  as  the  showers 
began  to  descend.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  we  had  the  high 
prices  of  60s.  and  61s.,  with  no 
great  introduction  of  foreign  corn; 
but  in  August,  when  a  favourable 
harvest  was  about  to  be  reaped, 
and  when  this  country  could  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it,  then  you  had 
more  than  2,000,000  quarters  of 
corn  and  wheat  flour  admitted  into 
the  markets.  The  markets  were 
then  depressed  for  the  time  to 
come,  the  people  suffering  from 
want  of  bread  did  not  get  relief,  and 
the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale 
was  such  that  the  speculator  was 
ruined  by  not  getting  his  expected 
price,  the  farmer  was  injured  by 
the  low  price  competing  with  him, 
while  the  consumer  did  not  get  the 
benefit  which  he  ought  to  have  had 
many  months  before.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  right  lion  Baro¬ 
net  is  determined  to  maintain  Ibis 


law.  Nothing  which  I  heard  from 
him  to  night  at  all  persuades  me 
that  it  is  his  intention  perma¬ 
nently  to  abide  by  that  law7.  I  re¬ 
collect  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  last  year. 
They  applied  to  the  articles  of  the 
tariff,  but  not  to  the  corn  laws. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  said  that  he  did 
not  consider  the  corn  law  a  final 
measure.” 

He  observed  that  the  Minister 
had  reduced  his  supporters  to  this 
difficulty  ;  that  they  were  obliged 
to  vindicate  the  Tariff  on  principles 
of  free  competition,  and  the  Corn 
Laws  on  principles  of  protection. 
Last  year,  the  Anti- Corn-Law 
League  (to  wffiose  opinions  he  did 
not  subscribe)  would  have  been 
content  with  an  8s.  fixed  duty  ; 
and  would  it  not  have  been  for  the 
interest  of  Farmers,  if  there  had 
been  no  such  powerful  body  as  the 
League  agitating  the  country  ? 
He  next  touched  upon  the  Income 
Tax  ;  waiving  general  arguments 
against  it,  and  addressing  himself 
to  abuses  in  its  administration. 
There  had  been  the  old  ad  cap- 
tandam  statement  that  persons  of 
incomes  under  150/.  a-year  were 
not  to  pay  the  tax.  a  Why  I  have 
heard  of  several  cases  of  persons 
having  30/.,  40/.,  or  50/.  a-year  in 
the  funds,  from  whom  the  tax  is 
deducted  at  the  Bank  in  the  first 
instance,  and  when  they  complain 
you  tell  them  c  Oh,  they  may 
recover  it.’  Why,  here  is  the  case 
of  a  poor  widow  I  heard  of  yes¬ 
terday  who  lives  at  Boulogne,  and 
who  having  had  the  tax  deducted 
in  this  way,  upon  complaining  wms 
told  that  if  she  will  come  over 
and  be  examined  before  some 
board,  her  case  will  be  taken 
into  consideration.  But  she  is 
required  to  appear  before  this 
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board,  and  to  stand  the  buffetting 
of  a  Dumber  of  clerks  and  officers, 
all  anxious,  of  course,  to  get  as 
much  tax  as  possible.  Now  why 
should  persons  be  held  liable  to  be 
examined  in  this  way  who  are  so 
old  or  infirm  as  not  to  be  able  to 
endure  this  kind  of  hurry  and 
buffeting  ?  The  consequence  is, 
the  tax  is  never  reclaimed  in  such 
cases.  I  call  this  confiscation,  be¬ 
cause  the  tax  in  such  cases  is  not 
collected  as  the  law  directs,  the 
income  of  the  parties  who  pay 
being  under  150/.  a  year,  and  I 
think  that  the  tax  ought  not  to  be 
so  collected.  But  then,  again, 
there  is  the  case  of  persons  of  more 
easy  property,  who  have  property 
in  houses  for  instance,  and  with 
respect  to  them,  I  have  heard  of 
one  surveyor  who  said  that  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  put  on  20  per 
cent,  to  the  returns  made  him. 
Another  grievance  is,  that  num¬ 
bers  of  people  find  that  having 
made  an  honest  return,  a  surcharge 
is  nevertheless  made,  and  upon 
complaint  they  are  told  the  re¬ 
medy  is,  that  they  may  go  to 
Clerkenwell  (or  some  country  town 
if  they  live  in  the  country),  and  so 
get  redress.  The  consequence  is, 
that  many  do  not  attempt  it  :  in¬ 
deed,  the  surcharge  is  made  in  the 
confidence  that  they  will  not. 
Every  means  ought  to  be  taken  to 
diminish  the  abuses  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  tax. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  the  Queen’s  Speech 
alluded  to  the  disturbances  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  ;  there  was 
much  in  those  disturbances  which 
showed  on  the  part  of  the  people 
conduct  deserving  of  admiration. 
“  If  you  recollect  that  ther  were 
thousands  of  people  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  for  three  years  very  great 
privations,  assembled  from  their 


workshops  and  factories,  while 
there  was  no  force  at  hand  to  con¬ 
trol  them  for  three  days — if  you 
recollect  this,  and  recollect  that 
propositions  were  made  to  them 
to  join  the  Chartists  and  to  over¬ 
turn  the  Constitution,  urged  with 
all  the  inflammatory  arguments 
that  reckless  demagogues  could 
suggest,  and  that  the  people  of 
their  own  mind,  and  without  any 
influence  from  without,  refused  to 
listen  to  any  inflammatory  propo¬ 
sals,  and  returned  to  their  work 
peaceably  after  having  been  out  of 
work  for  so  long— if  you  recollect 
these  things,  I  must  say  I  think 
some  degree  of  respect  and  admi¬ 
ration  is  due  to  the  people  who 
exhibited  such  conduct.  I  can  see 
no  such  feeling  displayed  in  the 
Speech.” 

He  concluded  with  a  hope  that 
the  House  would  soon  give  a 
pledge  that  it  would  enter  upon 
an  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
the  distress  with  a  view  to  find 
practical  remedies  for  great  prac¬ 
tical  grievances. 

Sir  C.  Napier  condemned  Lord 
Ashburton’s  treaty. 

Mr.Wallace  was  sure  the  Speech 
would  be  received  with  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  every  quarter  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

Lord  Stanley,  after  bestowing  a 
few  words  on  Mr.  Wallace,  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  speech  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  whom  he 
blamed  for  a  premature  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  questions  connected 
with  Affghanistan.  He  would, 
however,  now  declare,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Ministers,  on 
the  approaching  motion  for  a  vote 
of  thanks,  to  claim  for  Lord  El- 
lenborongh  a  share  in  the  honour 
of  our  Indian  successes.  There 
might  be  faults  to  be  found  with 
the  taste  of  particular  phrases, 
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but  when  the  whole  case  with  all 
its  facts  should  be  before  the 
House,  the  House  would  judge  of 
it  as  a  whole,  and  then  he  should 
not  fear  their  verdict — nay,  he 
should  scarcely  fear  the  verdict 
of  the  noble  Lord  himself.  If  the 
Indian  Government,  in  retiring 
within  its  limits,  had  left  anarchy 
behind  them  in  Affghanistan,  it 
was  that  anarchy  which  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  country  by  the  late  Go¬ 
vernment  had  originallygenerated. 
He  lamented  the  excesses  of  the 
Indian  army,  or  rather  of  the  un¬ 
disciplined  mass  by  which  an  In¬ 
dian  army  is  always  followed  :  and 
he  assured  the  House  that  nothing 
was  further  from  the  mind  of  the 
Governor-General  than  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  idolatry  of  the  people 
under  his  rule.  The  noble  Lord 
had  blamed  the  Ashburton  treaty, 
as  though  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  conclude  a  more  favourable  one ; 
but  if  that  was  so  easy,  why  had 
not  the  late  Government  done  so 
in  their  ten  years  of  Administra¬ 
tion  ?  He  believed  that  the  terri¬ 
tory  given  up  was  valueless  both 
in  an  agricultural  and  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view.  If  Lord  Ash¬ 
burton  apprehended  the  separation 
of  Canada  from  England,  the 
boundary  question,  so  far  from 
being  of  less,  must  have  appeared 
to  him  of  so  much  the  more  im¬ 
portance  ;  for  when  Canada  should 
become  a  separate  state,  deprived 
of  England’s  auxiliary  resources, 
it  would  be  of  vital  consequence  to 
her  to  be  protected  by  available 
limits  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  United  States. 

After  bestowing  some  ridicule 
upon  the  contrasted  opinions  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League,  Lord  Stanley 


against  the  Income  Tax,  one  of 
which  he  declared  to  have  been 
expressly  provided  for  by  the  169th 
clause  of  the  Act. 

Lord  Palmerston  declared  his 
entire  concurrence  in  Lord  John 
Russell’s  speech.  He  claimed  for 
the  late  Government  all  the  merit 
of  the  plans  and  appointments 
which  had  led  to  success  in  China, 
and  put  some  questions  which 
drew  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  re¬ 
ply,  that  M.  Guizot  had  been 
mistaken  in  stating,  recently,  that 
the  English  cruisers  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  to  the  number  of  eighty 
had  been  reduced  by  one  half — the 
number  in  the  last  year  was  fifty, 
this  year  forty-nine. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  would  not 
condemn  the  general  policy  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  ;  but  he  must 
express  his  disapprobation  of  that 
passage  in  one  of  the  proclama¬ 
tions  in  which  a  Christian  Go¬ 
vernor,  on  a  subject  connected  with 
religion,  employed  language  such 
as  no  Mahomedan  ruler  would 
suffer  himself  to  use.  It  was  not 
as  Lord  Stanley  had  put  it,  a  mere 
matter  of  taste;  the  Government 
ought  not  to  take  that  sort  of 
ground,  they  ought  to  discontinue 
such  an  officer. 

Mr.Villiers  complained  that  the 
speech  disregarded  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  at  home.  It  would 
not  do  to  say  there  were  no  reme¬ 
dies.  Remedies  there  were,  ex¬ 
pected  and  desired  by  the  people. 
They  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
what  had  passed  that  evening.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  uttered  nothing 
that  looked  like  an  intention  to 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the 
people  were  now  therefore  in  a 
hopeless  state,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  country  was  general. 

Lord  Howick  announced  that  if 
he  were  not  fully  anticipated,  he 
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should  at  an  early  day  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  "distinctly  to 
the  existing  distress,  with  a  view 
to  procure  an  explicit  declaration 
whether  any  legislative  remedy 
could  be  found  for  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Hume  approved  the  treaty 
with  America,  and  hailed  the 
peace  with  China  as  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
country  ;  he  urgently  called  upon 
Sir  Robert  Peel  for  “a  second 
Tariff/'  and  threatened  to  turn 
his  back  upon  him,  as  he  had  upon 
Lord  John  Russell,  for  asserting 
the  doctrine  of  finality. 

Mr.  Ferrand  made  some  severe 
observations  respecting  the  manu. 
fiicturers,  and  declared  there 
would  be  no  protection  for  the 
poor,  unless  machinery  were  taxed. 
Not  only  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  were  in  a  state  of  ruin,  but 
the  agricultural  districts  also. 

Mr.  Ewart  censured  the  sweep¬ 
ing  generality  of  Mr.  Ferrand’s 
imputations,  and  asked  if  he 
meant  to  include  all  manufactur¬ 
ers  ?  (Mr.  Ferrand  intimated  that 
he  did  not.)  Mr.  Ewart  proceed¬ 
ed  to  argue  in  favour  of  free  trade 


in  general,  and  recommended  in 
particular  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  trade  with  Ceylon, 
and,  above  all,  an  alteration  of 
the  Corn  Laws. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson  argued  to 
shew  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  must 
inevitably  give  his  consent  to  a 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  and 
condemned  his  holding  out  to  the 
occupying  tenantry  the  notion,  that 
without  a  repeal  of  the  present 
duties,  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  much  longer  to  employ  their 
capital  safely  in  the  cultivation  of 
corn-land. 

Mr.  Brotherton  followed  on  the 
same  side,  and  asked  whether  Mr. 
Ferrand,  in  proposing  to  tax  or 
abolish  machinery,  intended  to 
include  the  plough  and  the  harrow. 

Sergeant  Murphy,  Dr.  Bowring 
and  Mr.  Mark  Philips  followed 
on  the  same  side ;  and  Mr.  George 
Bankes  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Government. 

The  motion  for  presenting  the 
Address  was  then  put,  and  agreed 
to,  without  a  division,  and  the 
House  adjourned. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


National  Distress-— Commercial  and  General  Depression— Activity 
of  the  Anti- Corn-Lam  League — Lord  Hawick's  Motion  for  a  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Consequent  Debate  of  Five  Nights  Duration  Lord 
HowicJcs  Speech— Comprehensive  and  able  Reply  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
Speech  of  Mr.  Labouchere—Mr.  F errand’s  Amendment— Mr. 
Ewart  resumes  the  Debate  on  the  14 th — Speeches  of  Mr.  Liddell , 
Lord  Worsley ,  Mr.  Gaily  Knight ,  Mr.  Ward ,  Mr.  D’ Israeli,  Mr. 
Ross ,  Dr.  Rowring, ,  Mr.  Stewart  Worthy ,  Mr.  Wallace ,  Mr. 
Bickham  Escott,  Mr.  C.  Wood,  Sir  J.  Graham ,  Mr.  Borthwick , 
Mr.  Cochrane,  Mr.  C.  Villiers,  Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Muniz ,  &V  /. 
Hanmer,  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Mr.  F.  T.  Baring,  Mr. 
Goulburn,  Sir  A.  L.  Hay ,  Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr.  M.  Philips ,  Mi. 
Darby ,  Lord  H.  Fane,  Mir.  Brotlierton ,  "Mr.  M.  Gibson ,  Loid 
Francis  Fgerton,  Mr.  Cobden,  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell 
- — Lord  HowicJcs  Reply— The  Motion  Rejected  by  306  to  191. 


rilHE  wide-spread  and  alarming 
1  distress  which  pervaded  the 
country  at  the  opening  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  and  which  was  adverted  to 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
lias  been  already  remarked  upon. 
Amidst  the  general  stagnation  and 
inactivity  that  prevailed,  the 
energetic  appeals  of  the  advocates 
of  Free  Trade,  and  especially  of 
the  Anti-Corn- Law  League  forced 
themselves  upon  the  public  ear, 
and  they  failed  not  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  freely  of  the  themes  of  de¬ 
pression  and  distress  as  irresistible 
arguments  against  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  that  system  of  protection, 
which  they  defied  the  Government 
with  all  its  Parliamentary  majo¬ 
rities  to  maintain. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Motion 
of  which  Lord  Howick  had  given 


notice  for  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  distress,  was  anticipated 
with  very  general  interest  as  likely 
to  produce  a  developement  of  the 
source  of  evils  more  or  less  expe¬ 
rienced  by  all,  and  to  draw  from 
the  Minister  an  exposition  of  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  The  debate  commenced 
on  the  18th  February.  Lord 
Howick  commenced  his  Speech  by 
calling  attention  to  the  following 
passage  in  the  speech  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners,  which  he  caused 
to  be  read  by  the  Clerk  at  the 
Table  :  “  Her  Majesty  fears  that 
it  (diminished  revenue)  must  be  in 
part  attributed  to  the  reduced 
consumption  of  many  articles 
caused  by  that  depression  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the 
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country  which  has  so  long  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  which  Her  Majesty 
lias  so  deeply  lamented/’  He  then 
moved,  that  the  House  do  now 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  upon 
the  passage  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Speech,  which  had  just  been  read, 
and  supported  the  Motion  in  a 
Speech  of  great  length.  His  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  call  on  the  House  to 
pronounce  a  decided  opinion  whe¬ 
ther  the  distress  under  which  the 
country  laboured  was  not  of  such 
a  character  ns  to  impose  on  them 
the  imperative  duty  of  some  legis¬ 
lative  interference  with  respect  to 
it.  He  disclaimed  all  hostility  to 
the  present  Government  in  bring¬ 
ing  forward  the  Motion,  and  only 
regretted  that  they  had  not  fur¬ 
ther  carried  out  the  principles 
which  had  been  so  ably  expounded 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  year  before.  He  believed 
that  the  situation  of  the  country 
was  one  of  great  danger,  but  that 
Parliament  had  it  in  their  power 
to  avert  the  overwhelming  evils 
with  which  they  were  threatened. 
He  admitted  at  once,  however, 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  as¬ 
sent  to  the  Motion  except  with  the 
view  to  a  practical  result.  He 
described  the  actual  state  of  the 
country  :  the  time  wTas  now  to  be 
reckoned,  not  by  months,  but  by 
years,  during  which  the  manufac¬ 
turing  and  commercial  industry  of 
the  country  had  been  in  a  state,  to 
use  Her  Majesty’s  words,  of  de¬ 
pression.  That  distress  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  affected  only 
one  great  branch  of  the  national 
industry,  had  lately — as  must,  in 
his  opinion,  always  be  the  case — 
extended  its  operation  to  all  others. 
It  could  not  be  questioned  that  the 
agricultural  interest  was  now  suf¬ 
fering  great  depression.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  honourable  Gentlemen 


opposite  would  not  contest  the 
truth  of  his  assertion  when  he 
said,  that  the  agricultural  interest 
was  in  a  state  of  great  depression 
and  distress — that  depression  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  diminished  consump¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  produce.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  farmers  were 
everywhere  exposed  to  very  great 
difficulties— that,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  these  difficulties 
extended  from  them  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers,  whose  wages 
had,  in  several  districts,  been  ma¬ 
terially  reduced ;  and  even  where 
wages  had  suffered  no  reduction 
there  was,  lie  believed,  almost 
universally,  a  growing  scarcity  of 
employment,  often  seriously  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  return  to  the  ru¬ 
ral  districts  of  numbers  of  men 
who,  in  more  prosperous  times, 
had  for  years  obtained  ample  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  great  seats  of  our 
commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
mining  and  shipping  interests  of 
the  country  more  than  participated 
in  the  general  pressure  of  distress. 
The  retail  tradesmen  and  shop¬ 
keepers,  both  in  tlie  metropolis 
and  throughout  -  the  kingdom, 
wrcre  in  a  similar  unfortunate  con¬ 
dition.  These  classes  wrere  exposed 
to  great  difficulties  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  weight  of  the  poor-rates  ;  and 
it  was  well  known  that  in  many 
towns,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
summer,  it  had  become  a  matter 
of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  to 
collect  those  rates.  But  the  classes 
to  which  be  now  referred  were 
suffering  also  from  most  frightful 
diminutions  in  their  business  ;  di¬ 
minutions  which  naturally  followed 
from  the  reduced  earnings  of  the 
working  classes,  as  well  as  from 
the  diminished  incomes  of  persons 
in  higher  and  more  wealthy  sta¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  a  large  proportion 
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even  of  the  more  wealthy  classes 
were  directly  or  indirectly  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  incomes  on  the 
prosperity  of  some  branch  or  other 
of  the  national  industry ;  they, 
too,  were  beginning — though  he 
feared  at  the  present  they  were 
only  beginning — to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  present  lamentable  state  of 
affairs  ;  and  even  those  whose  in¬ 
comes  had  not  at  once  been  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  prevalent  distress  had 
been  exposed  to  that  reduction  of 
income  which  was  occasioned  by 
a  new  and  direct  demand  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  The  consequence  was  that, 
whether  in  the  upper  ranks  or 
whether  in  the  lower,  there  was 
scarcely  a  family  in  the  country 
which  was  not  compelled  to  re¬ 
trench  some  former  expense,  or  to 
give  up  some  luxury  or  indulgence 
to  which  they  had  formerly  been 
accustomed.  Such  he  believed  to 
be  an  unexaggerated  statement  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

This  general  view  Lord  Howick 
supported  by  details,  derived  es¬ 
pecially  from  Sunderland,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  condition  of  trading 
towns,  and  from  Northumberland 
to  illustrate  that  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  describing  the  depressed 
state  of  the  coal  and  shipping 
trades  in  Sunderland,  of  the  retail 
trades,  the  diminished  consump¬ 
tion  of  butchers’  meat,  the  increase 
of  poor  rates,  the  low  price  of  live 
stock  caused  by  that  diminished 
consumption,  the  distress  of  the 
farmers  now  beginning  to  press 
on  the  labouring  agricultural 
class,  the  distress  of  the  retail 
traders  who  supply  that  class, 
and  their  difficulty  of  collecting' 
debts,  the  aggravated  competition 
in  the  country  from  the  migration 
of  work  people  from  the  distressed 
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towns,  and  the  increase  of  casual 
poor  from  the  same  cause.  Thence 
he  passed  to  the  deficiency  in  the 
Excise,  of  1,157,300/.  on  the  year, 
717,000/.  on  the  quarter,  as  a 
test  of  the  deteriorated  condition 
of  the  people.  He  compared  the 
Excise  revenue  with  that  of  1840, 
(that  for  1841  having  been  swelled 
by  the  efforts  to  reduce  the  ba¬ 
lances  in  the  hands  of  Collectors,) 
when  it  amounted  to  4,016,000/., 
the  amount  for  the  last  year, 
3,022,000/.,  showing  a  deficiency 
of  994,000/.  That  statement  could 
not  be  affected  by  the  Temperance 
movement  in  Ireland,  as  the  re¬ 
turns  related  to  England  alone; 
but  its  sole  cause  must  be  a  forced 
economy,  painful  to  every  class ; 
even  the  wealthy  felt  the  privation 
of  accustomed  luxuries,  how  much 
more  the  poor  man  compelled  to 
reduce  his  scanty  expenditure ! 
It  was  awful  to  think  what  would 
have  been  the  distress  if  the  winter 
had  been  a  hard  one ;  but  such  a 
state  of  things  could  not  continue 
much  longer,  without  extreme 
danger  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country ;  and  he  pointed  to  the 
disturbances  in  the  north  as 
a  warning,  and  as  proof  of  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong. 

An  historian,  whose  loss  they 
had  lately  had  occasion  to  deplore, 
had  observed  that  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  were  so  constituted 
that  they  could  rarely  feel  serious 
political  distress  unless  when  suf¬ 
fering  from  personal  want,  and 
that  they  were  driven  by  this 
cause  to  feel  discontent  with  the 
institutions  under  which  they 
lived,  and  consequently  to  become 
impressed  with  the  desire  for 
change.  Now  these  observations, 
he  thought,  were  no  less  just  than 
new ;  and  the  cause  was  traced 
by  that  eminent  historian  to  the 
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instinctive  feeling  in  men’s  minds, 
that  when  they  suffered  general 
poverty  it  must  be  owing  in  some 
manner  to  the  fault  of  their  Go¬ 
vernment.  Lord  Howick  believ¬ 
ed  this  was  an  instinct  which 
did  not  mislead  ;  for  was  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  view  the  world  around,  and 
observe  in  what  rich  abundance 
the  Creator  had  given  the  means 
of  supplying  all  men’s  wants,  with¬ 
out  the  conviction  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  that  the  condition  of 
man  should  be  one  of  privation  and 
suffering.  He  believed,  then,  that 
the  distress  which  this  country 
was  now  afflicted  with,  and  which 
had  continued  so  long,  afforded  a 
presumption  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  the  political 
organization  of  society  here  ;  for 
if  not,  whence  came  it  about  that 
this  distress  had  been  of  so  long 
continuance?  The  excessive  com¬ 
petition  of  labour  was  the  cause 
which  he  assigned  for  the  distress; 
and  the  remedy  was,  to  make  a 
new  opening  for  its  energies. 
The  rational  field  for  natural  ex¬ 
ertion  was  cabined,  cribbed,  con¬ 
fined,  by  arbitrary  barriers,  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  that  House 
at  once  to  remove.  In  the  first 
place,  there  were  laws  upon  our 
statute-book  which  went  directly 
to  the  restriction  of  importation, 
not  incidentally  arising  nor  intro¬ 
duced  by  accident  in  providing  for 
increase  of  revenue,  but  directly 
checking  importation  from  foreign 
countries.  Theselawshad  operated 
most  successfully  for  the  purpose 
contemplated  in  their  enactment ; 
and  if  modified  to-morrow,  would 
open  to  this  country  a  large  and 
important  commerce  in  all  articles 
of  consumption,  but  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  staple  one  of  food. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  his 
argument.  If  importation  were 


increased,  an  additional  stimulus 
would  be  given  to  industry. 

In  support  of  this  position,  he 
quoted  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remarks 
on  the  Tariff  last  year,  when  he 
said  the  importation  of  50,000 
head  of  cattle  wrould  cause  but  a 
small  decrease  in  the  price  of 
meat,  but  would  eventually  lead 
to  the  export  of  500,000/.  in  British 
manufactures ;  and  he  cited  other 
authorities  and  arguments  to 
make  out  these  propositions;  first, 
that  we  might  largely  increase  our 
imports  but  for  the  obstacles  im¬ 
posed  by  our  laws  for  that  very 
purpose ;  and  next,  that  a  large 
increase  of  our  imports  would  be 
attended  with  a  very  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  exportation  of  our 
manufactures.  If  his  arguments 
were  said  to  be  merely  theoretic, 
he  retorted,  that  the  whole  system 
of  restriction  was  built  on  a  theory, 
which  no  one  could  now  defend  ; 
a  theory  which  took  its  rise  in 
the  notion  that  gold  and  silver 
constituted  wealth — that  all  that 
a  nation  gained  by  trade  went  to 
increase  the  amount  of  its  gold 
and  silver,  and  that  to  increase 
its  exports,  and  decrease  its  im¬ 
ports,  in  order  to  have  a  favoura¬ 
ble  balance,  was  a  wise  policy. 
He  pointed  to  the  advantages 
which  had  accrued  to  England 
from  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
the  trade  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
at  the  Union,  and  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Separation.  With  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  as  to  the  responsibility 
which  they  would  incur  by  re¬ 
jecting  his  proposition,  Lord 
Howick  concluded  by  moving : — 
“  That  this  House  do  resolve  it¬ 
self  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  so  much 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Speech  as  refers 
to  ‘  that  depression  of  the  manu- 
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facturing  industry  of  the  country 
which  has  so  long  prevailed,  and 
which  Her  Majesty  has  so  deeply 
lamented.’  ” 

Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  the 
general  truth  of  the  description 
given  by  Lord  Howick  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  distress,  but  qualified  it  by 
explanations  respecting  several  of 
the  suffering  interests:  “  The 
Income  Tax,  for  instance,  had 
been  mentioned  as  conducing  to 
that  distress,  by  pressing  on  the 
middle  and  upper  middle  class ; 
yet  it  had  the  peculiar  merit  of 
reaching  the  enormous  accumu¬ 
lated  capital  of  the  country.  There 
had  also  been  special  causes  for  the 
depression  of  the  shipping  trade ; 
viz.,  the  cessation  of  emigration 
to  Australia,  and  great  over-pro¬ 
duction  in  the  trade  of  ship-build¬ 
ing.  He  referred  to  the  deposits 
in  savings  banks,  to  show  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes :  he  would  read 
to  the  House  the  sums  received 
from  and  paid  to  the  savings  banks 
in  South  Lancashire,  during  the 
three  several  periods  of  the  three 
months  ending  31st  January  1841, 
1842,  and  1843:  during  the  first 
period,  he  found  that  the  savings 
banks  received  14,250/.,  and  paid 
out  2,750 Z. ;  during  the  second 
period,  the  savings  banks  received 
7,950 Z.,  and  paid  out  10,300/.; 
and  in  the  third  period,  they  re¬ 
ceived  22,100/.,  and  paid  out 
3,250/.  With  respect  to  the 
deficiency  in  the  Excise,  Lord 
Howick  had  compared  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  1840,  when  the  sum  paid 
for  the  malt  duty  was  very  large, 
with  the  quarter  of  1842,  when 
the  sum  paid  for  the  malt  duty 
Avas  very  small.”  He  had  asked 
for  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House ;  to  what  useful  end  ? — • 
To  consider  the  Corn  Laws  ? 
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the  Sugar  Laws?  to  undo 
this  year  what  they  did  last 
year  ?  No  such  thing ;  but  to 
consider  f  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try/  Was  it  possible  to  conceive 
that  any  good  could  come  from 
such  a  motion  ?  He  was  sure  the 
noble  Lord  in  bringing  forward 
his  motion  must  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  certainty  of  its  re¬ 
jection.  But  the  inconvenience 
of  this  proceeding  was  not  the  only 
ground  for  its  rejection  :  he  did  not 
think  that  any  tiling  could  operate 
with  more  pernicious  effect  on  a 
feverish  and  languishing  state  of 
commercial  industry  than  such  a 
proposed  inquiry.  Did  not  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  charge  his 
right  honourable  Friend  last  year 
with  unsettling  everything  by  the 
propositions  he  made  ?  and  it  was 
notorious  that  on  the  declaration 
of  the  changes  intended  to  be  ef¬ 
fected,  trade  became  stagnant, 
employment  was  diminished,  and 
capital  rendered  redundant.  This 
was  the  temporary  effect  of  a  plan 
which  was  definite  and  specific: 
his  right  honourable  Friend  did 
not  propose  to  go  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  fish  out  what  might  be 
desirable  or  not,  but  he  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  a  specific 
proposition  ;  and  even  that  was 
sufficient  to  disturb  men’s  minds 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  But  the  noble  Lord, 
who  felt  the  evil  of  this  state  of 
things,  proposed  now  to  renew 
these  agitations  with  tenfold  vio¬ 
lence  ;  for  he  had  not  thought  fit 
to  state  the  measures  on  which  he 
depended  for  the  relief  of  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  country.” 

Was  Lord  Ho  wick’s  objection 
to  the  commercial  laws  concent 
trated  on  one  particular  law— the 
Corn  Law  ?  That,  indeed,  was 
the  real  offender  in  his  eyes, 
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Mr.  Gladstone  had  expected 
that  Lord  Howick’s  speech  would 
lead  to  the  naked  proposition 
of  simple  free  trade;  but  he  did 
what  he  last  year  accused  Sir 
Robert  Peel  of  doing,  and  “  halt¬ 
ed  between  two  opinions/’  he¬ 
sitating  to  declare  hovr  far  he 
would  remove  restrictions  on 
trade.  He  was  sure  Lord  How- 
ick  professed  that  which  he  felt, 
and  did  not  undertake  to  de¬ 
fend  the  interests  of  the  people 
from  any  personal  or  party  ob¬ 
ject  ;  still  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  present  motion  served  a  pur¬ 
pose  which  no  other  motion  with 
which  he  was  acquainted  could 
effect  :  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  was  deter¬ 
mined  last  year  to  lead  the  attack 
on  the  Corn  Laws ;  and  he  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Gentlemen  who 
sat  behind  him — he  did  not  know 
whether  that  noble  Lord  could 
still  call  them  his  friends,  to  quote 
an  expression  of  the  noble  Lord  — 
that  he  should  commence  the 
movement  of  the  session  with  the 
debate  on  the  fixed  duty.  The 
debate  on  the  fixed  duty  went  off 
with  eclat.  The  noble  Lord  mus¬ 
tered  the  whole  strength  of  his 
party,  and,  all  circumstances  con¬ 
sidered,  made  a  respectable  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  what  became  of 
the  Member  for  Wolverhampton  ? 
The  noble  Lord  took  all  the  bloom 
off  his  motion,  and  the  honourable 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  had 
nothing  but  stale  dregs  to  offer. 
(Continued  laughter.)  After  he 
and  his  friends  had  passed  muster, 
and  helped  to  swell  the  minority 
of  the  noble  Lord,  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  a  separate  debate. 
Very  few  Members  attended,  and 
the  noble  Lord  joined  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  majority  against  them. 
It  might  have  occurred  to  the 


minds  of  these  gentlemen,  that 
this  was  a  disadvantageous  posi¬ 
tion  to  leave  the  Corn  Laws  in, 
and  they  had  determined  no  longer 
to  march  in  the  rear  of  the  noble 
Lord  while  waging  his  own  battle. 
This  being  the  case,  a  difficulty 
might  be  felt  how  to  unite  the 
body,  which  was  so  divided  in  its 
opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ; 
and  he  thought  that  it  must  have 
been  clear  that  the  movement  in 
favour  of  the  fixed  duty  could  not 
be  repeated.  ( Cheers  and  laughter.) 
But  then  it  was  said,  that  the 
motion  was  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  subject  of  the  distress  ;  and 
there  was  something  so  satis¬ 
factory  in  its  first  aspect,  that 
though  it  did  not  pledge  anybody 
to  anything,  yet  at  the  same  time 
it  testified  the  interest  Parlia¬ 
ment  took  in  the  condition  of  the 
people, 

The  difference  between  Govern¬ 
ment  and  their  antagonists  was 
not  really  so  great  as  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  made  out,  but  was  one  of 
degree  only:  “The  question  raised 
by  the  noble  Lord,  it  was  mani¬ 
fest,  was  by  no  means  whether 
restrictions  should  be  altogether 
removed,  for  there  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  right  honourable  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government 
were  agreed  in  the  negative  ;  it 
was  not  whether  restrictions  ought 
to  be  judiciously  relaxed,  for  there 
the  noble  Lord  and  his  right  ho¬ 
nourable  Friend  were  agreed  in 
the  affirmative;  and  he  must  say, 
that  although  much  had  beeu  pro¬ 
claimed  concerning  the  doctrines 
of  Free  Trade  put  forth  by  his 
right  honourable  Friend,  he  was 
not  struck  with  the  novelty  of 
those  doctrines  in  the  mouth  of 
his  right  honourable  Friend,  be¬ 
cause  it  appeared  to  him  in  the 
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abstract  to  be  indisputable  that 
the  policy  of  this  country  had 
been  founded  on  the  recognition 
of  the  validity  of  those  doctrines  ; 
the  whole  question  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  House  being,  not 
merely  whether  there  should  be  a 
judicious  relaxation,  but  in  what 
degree  would  the  country  bear  the 
application  of  those  principles. 
The  noble  Lord  and  honourable 
Gentlemen  opposite  did  not  wish 
to  displace  labour  at  home  by  the 
employment  of  labour  abroad,  but 
so  to  dispose  the  legislative  mea¬ 
sures  of  this  country  as  to  obtain  a 
great  augmentation  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  British  productions,  and 
thereby  not  only  to  maintain  la¬ 
bour  at  home,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  the  commerce 
abroad.  His  right  honourable 
Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  intended  and  designed 
precisely  to  pursue  that  course, 
and  to  attain  that  object  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  employment  of  the 
people,  by  cheapening  the  prices 
of  the  articles  of  consumption,  as 
also  the  materials  of  industry,  by 
encouraging  the  means  of  ex¬ 
change  with  foreign  nations,  and 
thereby  encouraging  in  return  an 
extension  of  the  export  trade ; 
but,  besides  all  this,  if  he  under¬ 
stood  the  measure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  last  year,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  relaxation  should  prac¬ 
tically  be  so  limited  as  to  cause 
no  violent  shock  to  existing  indus¬ 
trial  interests,  such  as  would  have 
the  tendency  of  displacing  that 
labour  which  was  now  employed, 
and  which,  if  displaced,  would  be 
unable  to  find  another  field.  As 
far  as  present  experience  had 
gone,  he  did  not  think  any  person 
would  maintain  that  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  last  year  had  produced  a 
great  shock  upon  any  commercial 


industry,  or  had  displaced  English 
labour. 

One  great  object  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  last  year  was  to  give  a 
stimulus  to  trade,  symptoms  of 
which  already  appeared,  and  could 
be  proved  by  figures ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  cited  examples  of  this 
progress  in  the  timber  trade, 
showing  increased  consumption, 
at  better  profit  to  the  dealer,  in 
various  articles  which  he  specified. 
Suppose,  however,  that  Lord  How- 
ick  were  to  gain  his  Committee, 
and  the  Corn  Law  were  to  be  re¬ 
pealed,  by  what  measure  would  it 
be  followed,  with  the  variety  of 
opinions  among  Opposition  Mem¬ 
bers  ?  Lord  John  Russell’s  fixed 
duty  had  met  with  sorry  treat¬ 
ment  from  Members  behind  him ; 
Lord  Palmerston  advocated  a  mere 
revenue  duty  $  Mr.  Cobden  ar¬ 
gued  against  such  a  duty,  that  an 
equivalent  impost  must  be  laid  on 
home  corn.  If  asked,  why  deal  in 
corn  on  a  different  principle  from 
that  of  dealing  with  other  com¬ 
modities,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a 
very  good  tempo}' ary  answer ;  he 
replied,  because  it  had  been  so 
dealt  with  for  centuries,  and  enor¬ 
mous  investments  had  been  made 
under  the  faith  of  such  a  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  still  adhered  to  the 
opinion  which  Lord  Howick  had 
quoted,  respecting  the  importation 
of  50,000  oxen,  that  exports  would 
be  increased  in  a  corresponding 
degree  on  the  relaxation  of  re¬ 
strictions  on  imports  ;  but  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  such  a  proposition 
must  be  carefully  watched :  It 
was  a  principle  which  might  be 
very  safe  with  reference  to  the 
importation  of  50,000  head  of 
cattle  ( for  that  would  not  produce 
the  displacement  of  British  la¬ 
bour)  ;  in  such  a  case  it  might  be 
well  to  trust  to  the  operation  of 
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the  natural  laws  of  exchange  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man  ;  but  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  law  on  which 
the  masses  of  the  labour  of  the 
country  were  dependent  should  be 
abandoned.  Let  them  honestly 
ask  themselves  this  question  — 
whether  or  no  they  were  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  repeal  the  Corn  Law 
without  the  displacement  of  a  vast 
mass  of  labour  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  explained  his  use 
of  the  word  “  temporary.”  Though 
lie  had  used  the  epithet  “  tempo¬ 
rary”  with  reference  to  one  protec¬ 
tive  law,  it  was  an  epithet  which 
would  apply  to  every  commercial 
law.  There  was  no  commercial  law 
that  must  not.  be  regarded  as  tem¬ 
porary.  Since  1765,  they  had  had 
twenty-five  corn  laws.  He  did  not 
know  why  that  which  had  been 
mutable  heretofore  was  all  of  a 
sudden  to  become  permanent. 
{Loud  cheering  from  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  Benches.)  The  form  of  corn- 
law  had  been  changed  from  time 
to  time,  and  regulated  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  necessities  ot  British 
labour  and  capital.  The  principle 
had  been  permanent ;  and  that 
principle  he  was  not  prepared  to 
abandon  whilst  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
tection  was  applied  totother  arti¬ 
cles  of  commerce. 

He  denied  that  the  maintenance 
of  Corn  Laws  was  a  question  of 
rent;  for  however  rents  might  be 
reduced,  the  redundancy  of  labour 
would  make  the  pressure  be  felt 
less  by  the  landlords  than  by  the 
labourers.  He  was  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  arguments  used  on  the 
other  side  to  a  certain  point.  If 
a  change  in  the  Corn-law  were 
to  take  place,  and  if  that  change 
were  to  produce  an  increased  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  corn,  and  if 
that  importation  of  foreign  corn 


were  to  be  paid  for  in  British  goods 
he  thought  it  would  be  taking  a 
most  short  and  false  view  of  the 
interests  of  British  agriculture  to 
view  that  importation  of  foreign 
corn  as  so  much  displacement  of 
British  agricultural  commerce. 
{Loud  cries  of  “  Hear  !  ”  from 
the  Opposition  Benches.)  Why, 
the  first  effect  would  be  that  it 
might  reduce  prices ;  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  would  give  a  demand 
for  the  labour  of  those  now  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  thereby  create  a  new 
class  of  producers,  and  raise  the 
wages  of  those  who  now  had  low 
wages,  and  thereby  enable  them 
to  consume  more  largely.  More 
wheat,  he  doubted  not,  would  be 
consumed  in  a  state  of  comfort 
than  in  a  state  of  poverty ;  and 
even  if  more  wheat  were  not  con¬ 
sumed  than  the  amount  of  wheat 
received  by  foreign  importa¬ 
tions,  no  doubt  there  would  be  a 
further  increase  of  and  demand  for 
other  articles  of  agricultural  com¬ 
merce.  He  had  not  the  least  he¬ 
sitation  in  admitting  that  ;  and 
that  admission,  he  thought,  might 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  in  that 
House — it  was  a  proposition  which 
could  not  be  disputed.  But  he 
would  not  admit  the  assumption 
involved  in  the  proposition  ;  the 
question  was,  were  they  without 
knowledge,  upon  speculation,  to 
assume  that  increase  of  trade  which 
Lord  Howick  presumed  but  which 
he  had  not  endeavoured  to  demon¬ 
strate.  That  increase  of  trade 
might  be  indefinitely  distant. Were 
they, without  increasing  the  means 
of  employing  the  population,  so  to 
encourage  the  import  of  foreign 
corn  as  to  displace  the  British 
labour  now  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture  ?  Were  they  to  pursue  such 
a  course  without  having  taken 
those  measures  which  would  se- 
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cure  the  prospect  of  those  results 
by  which  alone  such  a  change  in 
the  law  could  be  rendered  advisa- 
able  ?  How  were  we  circumstanced 
with  regard  to  foreign  countries  ? 
The  three  countries  from  which 
we  chiefly  derived  corn  were  Rus¬ 
sia,  including  Russian  Poland, 
Germany,  and  America.  What 
were  our  circumstances  as  re¬ 
spected  those  countries  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  exportation  of  our 
goods?  What  tariffs  had  been 
imposed  in  those  conn  tries  ?  and 
what  effect  had  those  tariffs  had 
on  the  exportation  of  British 
goods  ? 

He  showed  the  working  of  fo¬ 
reign  duties  in  neutralising  the 
benefit  of  greater  cheapness  of  im¬ 
ported  commodities  as  compared 
with  those  produced  at  home.  “The 
complaint  of  the  manufacturer  of 
this  country  against  the  Corn-law 
was  this,-— that  he  got  from  the 
British  farmer  a  smaller  return  for 
his  manufactured  goods  than  he 
would  obtain  from  the  foreign  far¬ 
mer.  Suppose  that  corn  were  one- 
fifth  dearer  in  England  than 
America,  he  (the  manufacturer) 
said,  “  I  give  100,  and  only  get 
back  80.  ”  He  valued  at  20 
the  tax  paid  for  protection  to  the 
British  agriculturist.  He  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  manner 
in  which  the  general  standard  of 
prices  was  affected  by  the  protec¬ 
tive  duties  of  the  Tariff;  but  he 
contended  that  he  paid  thatamount 
as  a  tax  to  the  British  landlord. 
Suppose  that  to  be  true— grant 
the  allegation,  and  suppose  he  sent 
his  100/.  worth  of  goods  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  upon  which  in  England  he 
only  got  80/.,  when  he  got  there  he 
found  he  must  pay  40/.  as  a  tax 
to  the  American  Government.  The 
present  Tariff  of  America  levied 
a  tax.  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem . 


What  better  was  the  British  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  if  he  escaped  paying 
20  per  cent,  to  British  agriculture, 
and  had  to  pay  40  percent,  to  the 
American  Government? 

It  might  be  said  that  we  ought 
to  teach  foreign  countries  the  true 
principles  of  trade;  but  the  recent 
augmentation  of  the  French  duty 
on  linen  yarns,  of  the  German 
duty  on  the  goods  of  mixed  woollen 
and  cotton,  and  the  American 
Tariff,  showed  how  little  disposed 
foreign  countries  were  to  follow 
our  example.  He  believed  that 
there  was  no  one  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  to  which  the 
changes  of  the  last  year  in  our  Ta¬ 
riff  had  been  so  extensively  valua¬ 
ble  as  they  had  been  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  America.  Summing  up  his 
arguments,  Mr.Gladstone  observed 
that  Lord  Howick  might  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble  of  ad¬ 
vancing  abstract  principles  where 
the  real  question  was  one  of  time 
and  degree.  “  That  view  had  been 
recognised  in  this  country  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  by  every 
Government  which  had  successively 
held  office  ;  there  was  no  one  who 
had  held  office  during  that  period 
who  had  not  introduced  measures 
in  the  nature  of  relaxations  of  our 
commercial  code.  But  he  must  say 
that  the  Government  to  which  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  and  noble  Lords 
opposite  had  belonged  was,  of  all 
others  most  slack  in  introducing 
such  measures  until  the  memo¬ 
rable  year  1841/’ 

Mr.  Labouchere  supported  the 
motion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  pro¬ 
mised  that  the  operation  of  the 
Tariff  would  enable  people  to  meet 
the  Income-tax  by  lowering  prices. 
Now  Mr.  Gladstone  told  them 
that  it  had  not  lowered  prices  in 
any  assignable  degree.  He  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  “  temporary  " 
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nature  of  the  arrangements  re¬ 
specting  the  Corn-laws,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  (t  temporary  ”  answers 
from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  alarm  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  he  believed  it  would  in 
the  House.  “  It  was  true  they  had 
been  told  by  the  right  hon.  Baro¬ 
net  at  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  he  intended  to  propose 
no  change  during  the  present  session 
of  Parliament;  though  he  had  not 
told  them  what  he  intended  to  do 
next  year  ;  but  no  one  could  listen 
to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  that  he  at  least  had  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of 
an  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws. 
The  secret  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  motion  was  to  be 
found  in  a  single  sentence  which 
escaped  him  respecting  free-trade 
principles.  The  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  said,  “  The  whole  question 
is  in  what  degree  the  country  will 
bear  the  application  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  ?”  He  suspected  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  omitted  one 
word  from  that  sentence :  he  should 
have  said,  not  the  country,  but 
“  the  whole  question  is,  in  what 
degree  the  country  goitlemcn  will 
bear  the  applicationof  these  princi¬ 
ples  ?” 

Mr.  Ferrand  advocated  return¬ 
ing  to  “  the  principles  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,”  as  opposed  to  free-trade  ; 
and  he  condemned  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  having  departed  from  the 
principles  which  they  wrere  sent 
into  the  House  to  support.  He 
quoted  from  various  pamphlets, 
letters,  &c.,  passages  to  show  the 
mischief  of  free-trade  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  classes,  and 
moved,  as  an  amendment  to  Lord 
Howick’s  motion,  that  the  proposed 


Committee  should  inquire  into  the 
depression  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  alluded  to  in  the  Speech, 
into  the  effects  of  machinery,  and 
into  the  origin  of  the  disturbances 
mentioned  in  the  Queen’s  Speech. 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  the 
14th  by  Mr.  Ewart  with  an  able 
speech,  commencing  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  all  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  speech  were  in  favour 
of  free  trade,  and  all  his  parenthe¬ 
ses  of  protection.  Mr.  Ewart  de¬ 
clared  his  belief  that  an  opinion 
was  gaining  ground  in  the  country 
in  favour  of  direct  taxation  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  Excise  and 
Customs  duties,  the  duties  on  raw 
materials,  and  on  the  means  of  the 
operative’s  subsistence. 

Mr.  Liddell,  admitting  Lord 
Howick’s  general  correctness  as  to 
the  distressed  state  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  Sunderland,  imputed 
it  to  different  causes — the  compe¬ 
tition  of  Durham,  and  especially 
Hartlepool,  in  the  coal  trade  ;  the 
intricate  and  expensive  machinery 
of  the  new  Poor-law,  the  bill 
system,  and  the  drought  of  the  last 
summer.  Other  general  causes 
were,  the  deficient  harvests  of  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  the 
financial  difficulties  of  America. 

Lord  Worsley  believed  that  the 
distressof  the  agriculturists  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  want  of 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
Corn-laws,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
called  a  “  temporary  measure.” 

Mr.  Gaily  Knight  imputing  the 
distress  to  improvements  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  disengage  labour, 
recommended  a  tax  on  machinery, 
coupled  with  a  regular  system  of 
emigration.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  use 
of  the  word  <f  temporary  ”  did  not 
alarm  him  ;  for  anything  that  was 
not  perpetual  was  “  temporary.” 

Mr.  Ward  supported  the  mo- 
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tion,  with  details  of  progressively 
increasing  distress  in  Sheffield 
since  1836,  when  there  was  not  an 
able  bodied  man  of  decent  charac¬ 
ter  out  of  work.  To  many  statis¬ 
tical  proofs  of  the  distress  of  the 
usual  kind  lie  added  one  which 
was  partly  new.  Of  the  silver- 
platers  and  saw-makers  who  had 
been  formerly  in  employment,  not 
one-fifth  could  now  find  work,  and 
many  of  these  only  for  a  few  days  a 
week.  An  informant  wrote  to  him, 
“  These  two  trades  are  generally 
supplied  by  the  sons  of  respecta¬ 
ble  families  from  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  well  educated,  and  who  give 
premiums  with  them.  Of  fifteen 
young  men  who  have  just  served 
their  time,  three  are  partially  em¬ 
ployed,  four  are  upon  the  parish, 
and  eight  have  returned  to  their 
parents  or  friends.  Of  fifty-one 
who  have  come  of  age  in  the  last 
two  years,  only  seven  are  partially 
employed  ;  the  rest  are  living 
either  upon  the  parish  or  their 
friends.  There  are  ten  other  trades 
still  supporting  their  own  poor; 
1,000  families,  averaging  four  in 
each,  subsisting  upon  Is.  3d.  per 
week  per  head.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  spoken  of 
the  illiberality  of  the  American 
Tariff,  which  fixed  duties  of  30 
to  40  per  cent,  upon  British  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  but  he  forgot  that  the  duty 
in  this  country  upon  American 
corn  is  about  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  DTsraeli  apprehended  the 
question  before  the  House  to  be, 
whether  it  was  advisable  by  any 
sudden  and  extraordinary  means 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  as  a  remedy  for  the  ex¬ 
isting  distress  ;  he  considered  the 
present  one  of  those  temporary  pe¬ 
riods  of  depression  common  to  all 
commercial  countries,  and  that 
their  proper  course  was,  to  proceed 
Vol.  I.XXXV, 


with  courage  and  patience,  taking 
care  that  property  should  contri¬ 
bute  to  alleviate  suffering.  No 
improvement  could  be  expected 
from  altering  the  Tariff  or  Corn* 
laws. 

Mr.  Ross  declared  the  opinion 
at  Belfast  to  be  in  favour  of  a 
fixed  duty  on  corn,  say  8f.,  decli¬ 
ning  1j.  every  year. 

Dr.  Bowring  resumed  the  debate 
on  the  15th,  and  drew  attention 
to  the  state  of  Bolton,  which,  he 
said  had  grown  even  worse  than  it 
was  the  preceding  year.  Among 
individual  instances  that  he  men¬ 
tioned,  was  that  of  an  engineer, 
who  had  been  out  of  work  for  nine 
months,  and  in  that  time  had  tra¬ 
velled  1,100  miles  in  search  of 
employment,  during  a  great  part 
of  the  time  in  a  state  bordering  on 
starvation.  He  mentioned  another 
man,  who  had  only  butter-milk 
and  bread  for  bis  family’s  dinner, 
and  said  that  he  had  been  driven 
mad  by  misery.  Dr.  Bowringad- 
ded,  that  the  cases  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  were  isolated  instances,  but 
“  that  numbers  of  men  were  daily 
reduced  to  misery  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  those  laws.”  There  had 
been  a  decrease  of  3,700/.  a  week 
paid  for  wages  in  twelve  trades  in 
Bolton,  equal  to  185,000/.  a  year. 
To  these  statistical  details.  Dr. 
Bowring  added  an  appeal  to  the 
apprehensions  of  the  House — “Let 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  but  give  way 
to  his  own  convictions,  assert  his 
own  principles,  follow  out  his  own 
enlarged  views,  and  dare  to  prac¬ 
tise  what  he  plainly  enough 
preached,  and  he  would  relieve  the 
country  from  her  present  oppres¬ 
sors,  and  restore  to  prosperity  those 
interests  to  which  he  owed  the 
foundation  of  his  own  honourable 
elevation.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
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if  they  reformed  their  tariff  and 
made  the  encouragement  of  impor¬ 
tation  the  basis  of  their  commer¬ 
cial  code*  they  would  escape  from 
many  of  the  mistakes  they  were 
now  making.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  knew  that  the  principles 
of  free  trade  were  sound,  just,  and 
wise,  but  he  did  not  want  them  to 
be  applied  at  present— be  admitted 
that  two  and  two  made  four,  but 
to  answer  temporary  difficulties 
and  the  embarrassing  objects  of 
some  of  his  political  supporters — 
and  which  he  (Dr.  Bowring) 
thought  were  not  very  honest 
objects  ( hear ,  hear,') — he  (the 
right  hon.  Baronet)  said  that  at 
present  two  and  two  must  make 
only  three.”  Jn  conclusion,  he 
said,  “  The  day-star  of  better 
things  was  rising  —  it  was  free 
trade.  Let  them  extend  their 
markets  — open  their  ports — they 
would  find  those  who  were  willing 
to  sell.  He  thought,  indeed,  that 
if  the  principles  of  commerce  were 
properly  understood,  and  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  international  communica¬ 
tion  broken  down,  they  would  find 
that  commerce  wras  as  yet  only  in 
its  infancy;  but  if  they  deprived 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
nature  had  given  to  this  country, 
and  were  determined  to  pursue  a 
selfish  and  sinister  policy,  which 
had  created  so  much  suffering 
already,  and  would  infallibly  create 
more,  then  he  could  only  look 
into  futurity  with  despair,  and 
anticipate  for  this  country  a 
downfall  as  rapid  as  its  rise  had 
been.” 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  blamed  Dr. 
Bowring  for  the  inflammatory  na¬ 
ture  of  his  language,  and  for  assum¬ 
ing  that  there  could  be  but  one  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  Corn-laws  being  the 
sole  cause  of  the  distress,  which  Mr. 


Wortley  was  prepared  to  dispute. 
If  Corn  were  imported  in  large 
quantities,  no  doubt  the  price  in 
this  country  would  be  reduced ; 
but  the  question  was,  whether 
there  would  not  be  in  other  quar¬ 
ters  a  reduction  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  distress  as  it  was  the 
intention  to  obviate.  Mr,  Wortley 
argued  generally  in  favour  of  the 
Corn-laws ;  attributing  the  dis¬ 
tress  mainly  to  the  operations  of 
the  Joint  Stock  Banks;  and  decla¬ 
ring  that  he  believed,  if  Lord 
Howick  succeeded  in  carrying  his 
Motion,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  follow  it  up. 

Mr.  Wallace  described  the  dis¬ 
tress  as  generally  increasing.  He 
had  last  year  read  a  list  of  towns 
subject  to  it,  which  had  since  been 
very  mych  extended,  while  not  one 
of  the  towns  which  it  included  had 
recovered.  The  slight  stimulus 
given  to  trade  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  peace  with  China  had  died 
away.  In  the  country  at  large, 
shipping  was  unsaleable,  bankrupt¬ 
cies  multiplied,  bankers  could  not 
make  money,  and  no  new  trades 
were  coming  forward. 

Mr.  Bickham  Escott  remarked 
that  the  distress  was  admitted  on 
all  hands ;  but  he  had  listened  in 
vain  to  know  whether  any  practical 
remedy  would  be  proposed.  If 
Lord  Howick’s  Motion  had  no 
party  object,  how  was  it  that  he 
had  abstained  from  introducing 
two  points,  either  of  which  would 
have  destroyed  his  chance  of  a 
respectable  minority  on  the  divi¬ 
sion  ;  a  “  moderate  fixed  duty  ”  on 
Corn  would  have  caused  the  Mo¬ 
tion  to  be  rejected  with  scorn  by 
those  Members  who  regarded  such 
a  duty  as  a  fixed  tax  ;  and  if  he 
had  proposed  total  repeal,  he  must 
have  foregone  the  support  of  the 
old  Whig  party.  lie  obtained 
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some‘,clue  to  lord  Howick’s  object, 
however,  in  a  document  lately 
written  by  Mr.  Labouehere. 

Some  Anti-Corn-law  lectures 
had  been  delivered  in  the  town 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
represented,  which  excited  a  consi¬ 
derable  feeling  there ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  people 
sent  a  memorial  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  requesting  that  he 
would  vote  for  a  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
it  urged  also  that  all  the  taxes 
upon  consumable  articles  should  be 
likewise  repealed.  To  this  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  returned  an 
answer,  addressed  to  the  Bailiffs 
of  the  borough  of  Taunton,  declin¬ 
ing  to  comply  with  their  request 
that  he  should  vote  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Corn-laws,  but  at 
the  same  time  stating  it  as  his 
opinion  that  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  on  the  various 
articles  of  general  consumption, 
such  as  corn,  sugar,  and  coffee, 
would  be  productive  of  great  benefit 
to  the  country,  and  that  he  ivould 
zealously  advocate  such  alteration  ; 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  total  repeal  of  existing 
duties,  as,  if  such  a  change  were 
assented  to,  10,000,000/.  of  revenue 
would  be  thereby  surrendered. 
He  went  on  to  recommend  a  mode¬ 
rate  fixed  duty  on  Corn,  Mr. 
Labouehere,  however,  did  not  state 
what  was  a  te moderate  fixed  duty.” 
It  would  appear  as  if  the  present 
Motion  were  made  with  a  view  to 
enable  those  who  held  conflicting 
opinions  between  a  fixed  duty  and 
no  duty  at  all  to  adjust  their  differ¬ 
ences,  and  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  adopting  some  small  fixed 
duty. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood,  who  began 
with  some  statistical  details  to 
show  the  distressed  state  of  Leeds, 


replied  to  Mr.  Escott,  that  it  was 
not  for  Lord  Howick  to  make  a 
specific  proposition  ;  it  was  to  the 
Government,  with  the  information 
they  possessed,  that  the  House 
and  the  country  ought  to  look  for 
a  specific  proposition.  Mr.  Wood 
went  on  to  argue  for  the  extension 
of  markets  abroad  by  removing 
restrictions  on  commerce,  and  es¬ 
pecially  by  altering  the  Corn-laws, 
quoting  returns  to  show  how  much 
the  consumption  of  corn  in  this 
country  depends  upon  the  price ; 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  bound  to 
say,  that  he  did  not  attribute  that 
exclusive  importance  to  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  Corn-laws,  which  was 
attributed  to  it  by  some  people : 
but  he  believed  that  the  country 
suffered  most  from  the  fluctuations 
in  price  which  were  inseparable 
from  the  sliding  scale  ;  and  if  there 
was  a  point,  on  which  a  compromise 
might  be  made  between  opposing 
parties,  it  was  on  the  principle  of 
a  moderate  fixed  duty;  in  the 
north  of  England,  the  opinion  was 
extending  in  favour  of  a  reason¬ 
able,  moderate,  and  even  a  small 
fixed  duty.  The  object  of  Lord 
Howick’s  Motion  was,  to  hasten 
the  course  begun  last  year,  when 
they  had  done  too  much  to  stand 
still  now. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  he 
remained  unenlightened  as  to  the 
real  object  of  the  Motion,  respect¬ 
ing  which  Members  on  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  sideoftbe  House  entertained 
the  most  conflicting  views.  Mr. 
Wallace  had  said,  that  if  this  were 
not  a  substantive  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  country,  which  he 
thought  necessary,  he  should  vote 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  Mr.  Ross 
evidently  thought  it  was  meant  for 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation; 
Mr.  Ward  said  he  should  vote  for 
it  with  mental  reservations  of  his 
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own.  Let  not  him  (Sir  J. Graham) 
be  supposed  to  doubt  that  the 
distress  was  prevalent  and  severe  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  it  desirable, 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  Representatives  of 
Great  Britain  should  hold  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  despondency.  Nor  was 
the  assertion  that  the  distress  was 
unexampled  supported  by  any 
proof;  a  falling-off  in  the  exports 
was  a  symptom,  which,  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  country  demanded  the 
anxious  attention  of  Government  ; 
but  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  bear  in  mind, 
that  in  the  years  1837-8,  there 
was  a  fall  in  the  declared  value  of 
the  exports,  from  46,000,000/.  to 
36,000,000/.  ;  and  there  had  not 
been  since  that  time,  certainly  not 
last  year,  a  decrease  so  great ;  in 
J838-9  there  was  a  rise  of 
7,000,000/.  nearly  the  amount  of 
the  previous  fall.  To  show  a 
favourable  reaction  in  trade,  Sir 
James  quoted  a  Report  by  Mr. 
Horner,  the  Inspector  of  Factories 
iu  the  cotton  districts,  exhibiting 
a  comparison  between  the  number 
of  mills  out  of  work  in  1841  and 
1842,  as  well  as  a  comparison  in 
respect  of  those  working  short 
time. 

In  the  year  1841  there  were  out 
of  employ  138  mills  in  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ner’s  district,  which  comprehended 
the  greater  portion  of  Lancashire, 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
These  138  mills  comprised  a  horse 
power  of  3,398,  and  were  calculated 
to  give  employment  to  16,774 
persons.  In  the  corresponding 
period  of  1842,  there  were  out  of 
employ  only  ninety-six  mills,  with 
a  horse-power  of  2,691,  and  re¬ 
quiring  12,064  persons.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  year  1842  as  compared 
with  1841,  of  those  mills  in  em¬ 
ploy  there  had  been  an  increase 


of  nearly  1,000  horse  -  power, 
giving  employment  to  not  fewer 
than  4,710  persons.  The  facts 
with  regard  to  short  time  work 
were  still  more  extraordinary. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1841 
there  were,  in  the  same  district, 
on  short  time,  139  mills  of  5,801 
horse-power,  and  giving  partial 
employment  to  27,764  persons. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1842, 
there  were  in  that  district  only 
sixty-one  mills  on  short  time, 
having  2,609  horse-power,  and 
employing  but  partially  11,469 
persons.  That  was  to  say,  there 
were  seventy-eight  mills,  with 
horse-power  of  3,192,  and  giving 
employment  to  16,295  persons, 
working  full  time  in  1842,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  139  mills  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  1841. 
But  that  comparative  view  was  not 
the  whole  of  the  case  he  wished  to 
present  to  the  House.  He  had 
said  that  the  effect  of  that  fictitious 
credit  of  which  he  had  spoken  was 
not  yet  entirely  done  away,  be¬ 
cause,  as  it  was  contended  on  the 
other  side,  there  was  a  decline  in 
the  demand  for  manufactures. 
Well,  there  had  been  a  large 
decrease  in  the  short-time  work. 
But  there  was  a  still  more  remark¬ 
able  circumstance — namely,  that 
in  that  district,  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  there  had  been 
brought  into  operation  forty. seven 
new  mills,  with  1,398  horse-power, 
and  giving  employment  to  3,524 
persons.  The  general  result  was, 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
mills  in  full  employ,  and  in  the 
extent  of  horse- power,  and  in  the 
number  of  persons  in  work. 

Until  now  he  had  not  ventured 
to  hope  for  an  abatement  in  the 
appalling  distress  at  Paisley;  but 
he  had  that  day  received  a  letter 
from  the  Sheriff  of  Renfrewshire, 
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conveying  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  from  his  substitute  at  Paisley : 

- — “  Employment  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  here,  but  very  gradually, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  town 
continues  undisturbed.  For  each 
of  the  three  weeks  ending  the 
seventh  current,  the  numbers  upon 
our  relief-list  stood  at  9,678, 
8,885,  and  8,031 ;  showing  a  de¬ 
crease  in  each  of  558,  793,  and 
854  persons.”  He  was  gratified 
to  find  that  the  letter  contained 
satisfactory  intelligence  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Glasgow— cf  Our  measures 
for  procuring  employment  from 
Glasgow  have  done  good ;  and  I 
understand  that  all  our  first  class 
weavers,  or  nearly  all,  are  now 
engaged.” 

Sir  James  Graham  ridiculed 
the  supporters  of  the  Motion  for 
their  want  of  union.  Mr.  Wood 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  have  a  moderate,  a 
reasonable,  or  a  small  fixed  duty ; 
not  even  to  that  extent  were  the 
Leaders  of  the  great  United  Move¬ 
ment  party  prepared  to  be  deci¬ 
ded.  Government  was  charged 
with  having  begun  last  session 
with  an  inadequate  measure ;  he 
doubted  much  if  in  the  history  of 
this,  or  of  any  other  commercial 
country  so  great  a  change  in  the 
Tariff  had  been  made  in  so  short  a 
time. 

After  all,  it  was  absurd  to  make 
free  trade  principles  the  subject 
matter  of  such  disputes  as  too 
often  arose  in  that  House,  as  to 
who  had  the  merit  of  originating 
them  :  “  By  most  men  these  prin¬ 
ciples  were  now  acknowledged  to 
be  the  principles  of  common  sense, 
and  the  outline  of  these  principles 
was  now  disputed  but  by  few. 
( Cheers  from  the  Opposition 
benches.)  The  time  had  long 
gone  by  when  this  country  could 
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exist  solely  as  an  agricultural 
country.  ( Repealed  cheers.)  We 
were  now  a  commercial  people. 
As  long  as  Great  Britain  re¬ 
mained  as  she  now  was,  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  seas,  she  must  be  the 
emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  and  he  felt  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  that  agricultural  prosperity 
in  this  country,  if  deprived  of  the 
support  of  manufacturing  pros¬ 
perity,  could  not  and  would  not 
long  exist.  He  would  even  go 
further  than  this — he  would  say, 
that  with  the  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  country— increasing  as 
it  did  at  the  rate  of  somewhere 
about  220,000  per  annum — it  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  progressive  extension 
of  commerce,  and  that  none  were 
more  deeply  interested  in  securing 
such  extension  than  the  landed  in¬ 
terest  of  England.  There  was  an 
increasing  population;  that  increas¬ 
ing  population  must  be  employed  ; 
it  could  only  be  employed  by  the 
payment  of  wages ;  wages  could 
only  be  paid  out  of  profits;  and 
profits  were  dependent  on  de¬ 
mand.  He  held  these  to  be  the 
principles  of  every  man  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.”  ( Cries  of  i(  Hear , 
hear  !”  and  laughter. ) 

But  Lord  Worsley  had  stated 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
measurevS,  investment  had  been 
checked  among  the  farmers,  and 
the  cultivation  of  new  lands  had 
been  suspended ;  which  showed 
how  cautious  they  ought  to  be  i,n 
the  path  of  alteration ;  lest  in 
tampering  with  the  agricultural 
interest  they  should  produce  dis¬ 
tress  even  more  wide  spread.  He 
quoted  Adam  Smith,  who  said 
that  of  all  ways,  agriculture  is  the 
one  in  which  capital  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  most  advantage  to  so¬ 
ciety;  Colopel  Torrens,  who  said  that 
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the  immediate  effects  of  free  trade 
would  be  to  produce  agricultural 
distress;  and  Mr.  McCulloeh,  who 
said  that  a  preponderance  of  manu¬ 
factures  is  dangerous  to  a  coun- 
try,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
kept  subordinate  to  agriculture 
and  other  more  stable  businesses. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  speech, 
Sir  James  Graham  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  to  what  Go¬ 
vernment  had  been  enabled  to  ef¬ 
fect  since  their  accession  to  office : 

He  did  not  ask  honourable 
Members  to  give  them  the  credit 
for  the  reduction  which  had  taken 
place  in  articles  of  general  con¬ 
sumption  ;  the  bounty  of  Provi¬ 
dence  had  done  more  than  man 
could  ever  have  accomplished: 
but  the  abolition  of  prohibitory 
duties  had  certainly  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  sudden  rise  in 
the  price  of  food  ;  and  so  far  much 
good  had  resulted.  Was  this  not 
beneficial  to  the  commercial  inter¬ 
est  of  the  country  ?  But  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  had  been 
enabled  to  effect  much  more  than 
that.  Since  they  had  entered 
upon  office,  an  honourable  peace 
with  China  had  been  concluded. 
They  found  a  war  in  India,  and  it 
was  now  brought  to  a  successful 
termination.  Canada  was  in  a 
state  of  rebellion — it  had  now  a 
constitutional  and  well-established 
Government.  The  United  States 
of  America,  when  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration  accepted  office,  were 
engaged  in  a  dispute  with  this 
country  ;  that  important  and  dif¬ 
ficult  question,  had  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  settled  by  the  intervention 
of  the  present  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  If  they  looked  to  France, 
the  exasperated  feelings  towards 
this  country  would  be  found  to 
have  been  soothed  by  the  policy 
pursued  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern* 


ment.  Both  at  home  and  abroad 
they  had  accomplished  much.” 

Mr.  Borthwick  recommenced 
the  debate  on  the  16th,  with  re¬ 
marks  on  the  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  Opposition  side.  He  attri¬ 
buted  the  distress,  not  only  to 
oyer-trading,  but  to  the  falling-off 
in  foreign  markets,  produced  by 
the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
He  hoped  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
come  to  some  compromise  with  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  fixed  duty,  in  lieu  of  a 
sliding-scale,  let  it  be  8s.,  6<y., 
or  5s, 

Mr.  Cochrane  approved  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  admitted  distress  of 
the  people,  and  confessed  that  he 
considered  the  state  of  society  preg¬ 
nant  with  danger.  They  should 
look  beyond  the  lower  orders  of 
society ;  among  the  middle  classes 
great  doubt  and  uncertainty  pre¬ 
vailed — a  fear,  which  in  its  con¬ 
sequences  could  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  realization  of  the 
dreaded  evils  :  and  among  the 
higher  classes  he  beheld  a  supine¬ 
ness,  a  slumbering,  a  reliance 
upon  Providence  that  because  af¬ 
fairs  had  heretofore  proceeded 
well,  they  would  not  eventually 
turn  out  ill.  But  the  discon¬ 
tent,  though  not  outwardly  so  loud 
as  in  the  distress  of  1816-17, 
was  more  formidable — because  the 
distress  from  which  it  arose  had 
occurred  after  twenty-five  years’ 
peace.  He  attributed  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  agricultural  interests 
not  to  importations,  but  to  want  of 
confidence  in  the  present  Corn  Law; 
and  he  contrasted  the  existing  Go¬ 
vernment  unfavourably  with  the 
last :  “  What  was  considered  the 
great  fault  of  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment?  What  was  the  cry  of  the 
country  before  their  retirement  ? 

‘  Give  us  a  firm  Government  j  a 
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Government  upon  which  we  can 
depend/  They  had  a  firm  Go¬ 
vernment  now-— he  was  sure  they 
had  a  sufficient  majority.  ( Cheers 
from  the  Ministerial  benches .)  Bu  t 
he  would  say  for  himself  that  he 
saw  little  difference  between  a  tot¬ 
tering  Government  with  firm  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action,  and  a  firm  Govern¬ 
ment  which  was  vacillating  in  its 
principles/’ 

Mr.  Charles  Villiers  thought 
that  a  Committee  on  the  state  of 
the  nation  ought  long  since  to 
have  been  appointed  ;  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  opinions  expressed  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House 
made  inquiry  the  more  urgent,  as 
it  had  been  impossible  to  elicit 
what  were  their  views  of  causes, 
or  of  the  course  that  Government 
ought  to  take.  They  ought  to 
consider  whether  the  present  state 
of  things  was  not  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  present  ten¬ 
dency  of  legislation  :  that  position 
seemed  to  be  disputed  on  the 
other  side ;  and  if  so,  that  alone 
was  ground  of  inquiry;  if  it  were 
not  disputed,  then  there  was  ground 
for  legislating  immediately.  He 
repeated  his  often  expressed  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  true  cause  of  the 
distress  was  the  disproportionate 
power  of  production,  compared 
with  the  power  of  consumption  : 
hence  every  trade  complained  that 
there  was  not  the  same  reward 
for  capital,  or  the  same  employ¬ 
ment  for  labour  as  formerly.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  state  of 
things  were  alarming.  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel  had  said  last  year,  that 
he  expected  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  by  his  financial  changes ; 
and  by  giving  activity  to  trade,  to 
increase  our  exchanges  with  fo¬ 
reign  countries.  If  that  were  the 
true  principle,  why  not  extend  it? 
Was  there  no  need  further  to  re¬ 
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duce  the  cost  of  living  ?  had  the 
people  so  much  employment  that 
they  did  not  need  more  ?  Yet 
both  in  the  case  of  Brazil  and 
America,  which  had  produce  of 
their  own  to  send  us,  nothing 
had  been  done  to  increase  the  ex¬ 
changes;  while  the  burdens  of 
the  people  had  been  increased  by 
the  Income  Tax :  that  obliged 
them  to  reduce  their  expenditure 
in  taxed  articles,  and  the  other 
branches  of  revenue  failed,  so  that 
the  Income  Tax  itself  missed  its 
object. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  vindicated 
the  restrictive  principle  of  the 
Corn  Law,  because  it  had  been 
the  rule  in  the  whole  course  of  le¬ 
gislation  to  treat  corn  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  way :  Of  course  it  had  been 
the  rule.  Persons  who  had  great 
interests  of  their  own  would  al¬ 
ways  be  found  to  legislate  with 
regard  to  their  interests.  He  said 
too,  that  there  had  been  twenty- 
five  Corn  Laws  since  1765.  Yes, 
and  in  500  years  there  had  been 
forty — one  every  twelve  years. 
Of  course,  there  was  a  disposition 
in  every  preponderating  party  to 
help  themselves.  They  had  been 
doing  so  for  800  years,  ever  since 
the  Conquest.  The  same  party 
had  attempted  to  resist  the  inter¬ 
course  with  Scotland  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  and  the  House  knew 
they  did  resist  that  with  Ireland, 
and  there  was  not  an  argument  in 
favour  of  either  that  did  not  apply 
equally  to  the  case  of  trade  with 
our  colonial  possessions.  It  was 
not  a  century  since  a  petition  was 
presented  by  one  county  against 
another ;  the  former  had  always 
grown  beans,  and  wished  to  retain 
the  monopoly.  The  metropolitan 
county  had  petitioned  against  good 
new  roads  being  made,  because 
they  would  lose  the  monopoly  of 
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the  supply  of  London  ;  and  the 
argument  to  preclude  distant  coun¬ 
ties  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
for  precluding  distant  countries.” 
He  concluded  by  vindicating  the 
League,  as  well  occupied  in  the 
diffusion  of  political  truth  ;  it 
could  only  be  put  down  by  doing 
justice. 

Lord  Sandon  argued  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  “  home  market,”  and 
for  not  depriving  agriculture  of 
the  protection  extended  to  'many 
trades,  observing,  that  if  new 
markets  were  opened  abroad,  it 
would  be  well  that  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  limit  the  too  great 
facility  of  credit  which  had  al¬ 
ways  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
evils  under  which  the  country  la¬ 
boured. 

Mr.  Muntz  did  not  approve  of 
the  motion,  it  was  not  straight¬ 
forward,  it  was  not  English  : 
“  Whilst  it  bore  upon  the  face  of 
it  an  inquiry  into  the  distresses  of 
the  country, (the  details  changed 
that  face  ;  for  the  noble  Lord  who 
moved  it  repudiated  all  distress 
except  that  caused  by  the  Corn 
Laws.  But  as  it  bore  upon  the 
face  of  it  an  inquiry  into  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  country,  and  as  he 
knew  how  much  that  distress  had 
increased,  he  felt  that  he  would 
not  be  doing  his  duty  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  and  to  the  country  if  he 
did  not  take  some  part  in  the  de¬ 
bate,  and  eventually  vote  for  the 
motion.”  The  tariff  had  reduced 
the  prices  in  some  articles ;  but, 
instead  of  improvement  in  the 
country,  it  was  proceeding  from 
bad  to  worse.  It  was  not  right  to 
give  protection  to  corn  without 
giving  protection  to  wages.  He 
complained  that  things  were  not 
regarded  in  their  natural  aspect  ; 
everybody  looked  through  specta¬ 
cles  of  the  wrong  material-— Tory 


spectacles.  Whig  spectacles,  or 
Radical  spectacles.  He  exhorted 
Sir  Robert  Reel  to  become  “na¬ 
tural.” 

Sir  John  Hanmer  objected  to 
the  motion,  but  recorded  his  opi¬ 
nion  that  much  might  be  done  to 
remedy  the  existing  distress.  He 
trusted  the  sugar  question  would 
be  settled  on  a  better  basis :  that 
the  treaty  with  Portugal  would 
be  pressed  to  a  conclusion,  or  that 
Government  would  arrange  such 
terms  with  France  as  would  settle 
for  the  future  the  pretensions  of 
Portugal  to  supply  us  exclusively  j 
that  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  al¬ 
tered,  a  fixed  duty  being  estab¬ 
lished  ;  and  that  the  fallacy  of 
protection  would  be  abandoned. 
He  was  opposed  to  organic  changes 
in  the  Constitution  ;  but  if  the 
changes  which  he  advocated  were 
not  touched,  the  other  kind  of 
change  might  be  brought  forward 
with  a  force  which  it  might  be 
difficult  to  withstand. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart,  continuing 
arguments  which  had  been  al¬ 
ready  advanced,  took  occasion  to 
warn  the  House  against  drawing 
too  strong  inferences  from  the 
prosperity  of  the  years  1825  and 
1836,  and  expecting  too  much 
benefit  from  the  late  abundant 
harvest  and  slight  re-action  in 
trade  :  The  characteristics  of  those 
years  were  these :  they  were  pre¬ 
ceded  by  great  abundance,  and 
each  of  them  was  followed  by  fo¬ 
reign  loans  ;  in  1825,  to  South 
America ;  in  1836,  to  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  the  melancholy  result 
of  these  loans  was  a  great  tempo¬ 
rary  demand  on  the  industry  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  a 
false  prosperity  for  the  moment  ; 
and  so  he  maintained  it  would  be 
again,  if  too  much  reliance  were 
placed  upon  the  temporary  pros- 
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perity  which  had  lately  taken 
place.  He  attributed  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  shipping-interest  to 
the  cessation  of  emigration  ;  and 
called  upon  the  House  to  consider 
whether  by  a  sound  system  of 
emigration  they  could  not  do 
much  towards  relieving  the  wants 
of  our  people  at  home,  and  to¬ 
wards  contributing  to  the  strength 
and  power  of  our  colonial  posses¬ 
sions. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  also  entered 
extensively  into  many  grounds  of 
argument  already  traversed. 

Mr,  F.T.  Baring  defended  some 
of  Lord  Howick’s  positions  which 
had  been  attacked.  The  motion 
itself  was  a  perfectly  Parliamentary 
proceeding,  to  refer  the  declaration 
in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  that  great 
distress  was  prevalent  throughout 
the  country,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House  in  Committee.  He 
contended  that  no  Member  was 
precluded  from  coming  before  the 
House  with  a  principle,  though 
unprepared  with  plans  and  de¬ 
tails  j  otherwise,  all  discussion 
might  as  well  be  abandoned  at 
once.  He  gave  a  new  turn  to 
Sir  James  Graham’s  favourable 
statistics  of  mortality 

“  In  reference  to  this  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  point,  it  was  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  beneficence  of 
the  Great  Lord  of  all,  which  had 
been  so  graciously  manifested  in 
an  abundant  harvest  of  the  last 
year,  was  in  reality  the  cause  why 
amid  our  fearful  distress,  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  the  period  in  question 
had  been  numerically  less  than  in 
former  similar  periods.  The  House 
could  not  but  call  to  mind,  that 
the  four  preceding  years  which  had 
been  cited  by  the  right  hon.  Gen¬ 
tleman  were  years  of  high  prices  ; 
while  in  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
the  prices  of  corn,  by  God’s  mer* 
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cy,  were  considerably  lowered. 
This  was  a  most  important  point 
for  consideration  ;  as  it  showed 
that,  even  where  there  was  great 
distress— where  there  was  terrible 
wan t  of  employment  broken 
down,  as  we  had  been  during 
the  last  year — yet  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  provisions  had  contributed 
mainly  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
people.” 

A  great  ad  mission  had  been  made 
in  Sir  James  Graham’s  declaration 
that  principles  of  commercial  free¬ 
dom  were  principles  of  common 
sense  ;  and  that  admission  entitled 
him  (Mr.  Baring)  to  ask  why,  the 
distress  of  the  country  not  being 
lessened,  they  should  not  be  acted 
upon  ?  Changes,  indeed,  are  diffi¬ 
cult;  and  if  everything  had  been 
settled,  he  might  have  said,  allow 
the  measures  of  last  year  more 
than  a  temporary  trial ;  but  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  unsettled  every¬ 
thing  and  settled  nothing. 

Mr.  Goulburn  insisted  that  the 
motion  was  for  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Ministers ;  and  as 
to  Government’s  leaving  the  Corn- 
law  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  he 
would  ask  would  an  8s.  fixed  duty 
settle  it  P 

On  the  fifth  and  last  night  of 
the  debate.  Sir  Andrew  L.  Hay 
commenced  the  discussion.  He 
said,  that  so  far  from  regarding 
this  motion  as  an  attack  on  the 
Ministers,  he  should  have  sup¬ 
posed,  if  he  had  not  known  the 
state  of  parties,  that  the  noble 
Mover  was  some  Member  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  proposing  to  effectuate 
the  recommendations  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Speech.  At  all  events  it  was 
no  answer  to  that  motion  to  say 
that  it  was  brought  forward  for 
party  purposes.  The  Minister 
ought  not  last  year  to  have  shaken 
the  foundations  of  all  things,  if  he 
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was  unprepared  to  follow  up  his 
own  principles, 

Mr.  Rashleigh  followed  on  the 
Ministerial  side,  and  Capt.  Layard 
on  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Elackstone  recommended 
Mr.  Ferrand  to  withdraw  his 
amendment,  though  he  should  be 
willing  to  support  the  objects  of 
it  if  brought  forward  in  the  shape 
of  a  substantive  motion.  He  would 
oppose  the  motion  of  Lord  Howick  ; 
but  not  by  reason  of  any  confi¬ 
dence  he  placed  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  whose  measures  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  having  aggravated  the 
evils  of  the  country.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  against 
further  change  in  the  Corn-laws 
had  produced  some  benefit  in 
quieting  the  apprehensions  of  the 
farmers ;  but  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  far  from  dis¬ 
tinct  or  satisfactory  ;  and  he  appre¬ 
hended  danger  from  the  course 
which  Lord  Stanleyhad  announced 
respecting  the  admission  of  corn 
from  the  Canadas.  He  assured 
the  Government  that  the  farmers, 
though  a  body  slow  to  move,  were 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  and 
that  unless  they  should  see  a  dis¬ 
position  to  do  them  justice,  they 
would  ere  long  be  found  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  present  Ministry. 

Mr.  Mark  Phillips  said,  he  had 
received  a  communication  which 
enabled  him  distinctly  to  refute 
several  charges  made  by  Mr.  Fer¬ 
rand,  imputing  to  certain  manu¬ 
facturers  the  inhuman  treatment 
of  their  apprentices.  This  Mr. 
Phillips  proceeded  to  do  some¬ 
what  in  detail,  and  added  other 
instances  of  misinformation  given 
to  Members  of  Parliament,  which 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  serve  them 
as  a  warning  against  the  too 
ready  belief  of  all  the  tales  they 
heard.  He  did  not  consider  the 


present  distress  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  disturbing  causes 
which  affected  certain  foreign 
markets;  there  would  always  be 
such  causes  at  work  in  some  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world;  but  his  own  be¬ 
lief  was,  that  the  distress  arose 
from  the  excessive  prices  which 
the  present  laws  imposed  on  food, 
particularly  on  corn  and  sugar. 
On  the  subject  of  his  country’s 
distress,  he  did  not  suffer  himself 
to  entertain  any  party'  feeling ; 
and  from  whatever  quarter  any 
remedy  might  be  offered,  he  should 
he  equally  ready  to  give  it  his 
earnest  attention. 

Mr.  Darby  protested  against 
the  inferences  which  some  Mem¬ 
bers  drew  from  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
answer  to  Mr.  C.  Wood,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Corn-laws.  Nothing 
could  he  more  illogical  than  to 
conclude,  because  the  Minister 
had  said  he  did  not  mean  to 
change  them  iii  this  Session,  that 
therefore  he  meant  to  change 
them  iu  the  next.  If  he  believed 
that  the  Ministers  when  they  de¬ 
clared  themselves  against  any 
change  during  this  Session,  en¬ 
tertained  a  private  intention  of 
making  that  change  at  another 
period,  he  should  think  them 
guilty  of  a  deception,  and  would 
support  them  no  longer.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  he  should  have 
considered  those  Ministers  the 
weakest  of  men  if  they  had  pledged 
themselves  that  they  would  never 
make  a  change  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  whatever.  Such  a  pledge 
would  have  been  no  security  at 
all ;  a  Government  weak  enough 
to  give  it,  would  be  weak  enough, 
under  any  pressure,  to  break  it ; 
the  Members  opposite  reasoned 
like  the  man  who,  having  asked 
his  neighbour  whether  he  was 
going  out  of  town  that  day,  and 
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received  an  answer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  went  to  some  of  his  friends, 
and  told  them  he  knew  the  gen¬ 
tleman  meant  to  go  the  day  after. 
If  there  ever  were  class  legislation 
it  was  the  legislation  sought  by 
the  manufacturers  against  agri¬ 
culture.  They  were  all  free  trad¬ 
ers  as  to  things  in  general,  but  no 
one  set  of  them  were  free  traders 
in  the  article  produced  by  them¬ 
selves. 

Lord  H.  Vane  could  not  sup¬ 
port  the  motion,  but  gave  credit 
to  the  motives  of  Lord  Howick  in 
making  it. 

Mr.  Brotherton  enlarged  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dis¬ 
tress,  while  he  argued  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  landed  party 
itself  to  take  some  measure  for  re¬ 
moving  it,  since  the  poor,  when 
driven  to  destitution,  must  come 
at  last  upon  the  land.  He  was  for 
no  fixed  duty  ;  that  would  be  a 
tax  of  20,000,000/.  on  the  people, 
he  was  for  total  repeal.  The 
stream  of  commerce  must  not  be 
dammed  up  5  it  was  that  which 
made  the  overflow  now  called 
overproduction.  The  landed  party 
opposed  the  desired  relief,  that 
they  might  keep  up  rents.  The 
remedy  lay  in  a  word — the  word 
free- trade. 

Mr.  M.  Attwood  denied,  that  the 
abatement  of  distress  could  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  documents  or  in¬ 
dications  to  which  the  Ministers 
had  appealed — from  returns  of  di¬ 
minished  mortality,  not  laid  upon 
the  table  for  general  examination, 
or  from  increased  deposits,  carried 
to  savings’  banks,  simply  because 
there  were  no  channels  in  which 
the  poor  could  invest  them  with 
profit.  Lord  Ilowick  had  ascribed 
the  distress  to  competition  ;  but 
competition  was  only  the  evidence 
of  distress.  Lord  John  Russell  on 
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the  other  hand,  had  always  argued 
that  monopoly  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  mischief,  and  ought  to  be 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
in  the  very  competition  which 
Lord  Howick  denounced.  The 
remedy  now  proposed  by  the  latter 
was  free-trade.  For  a  series  of 
years  the  doctrines  of  free-trade 
had  been  in  a  course  of  applica¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  and  had  in¬ 
jured  every  branch  of  our  produc¬ 
tive  industry.  The  silk  trade  af¬ 
forded  a  remarkable  instance.  The 
shipping  interests  furnished  an¬ 
other.  These  opinions  he  illus¬ 
trated  by  statistical  references, 
and  reminded  the  House  that  it 
was  impossible  to  drive  out  one- 
fifth  of  a  trade  without  inflicting 
the  severest  sufferings  on  the  other 
four- fifths.  Entertaining  these 
opinions,  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  M.  Gibson  thought  this 
motion  an  eminently  practical 
one  ;  those  who  supported  it  would 
express  an  opinion  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  ;  those  who  op¬ 
posed  it,  their  opinion  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  done.  The  savings’ 
banks  were  no  test.  The  depositors 
were  chiefly  domestic  servants, 
milliners,  miners,  and  others,  not 
coming  under  the  denomination  of 
artizans.  He  disputed  the  docu¬ 
mentary  results  stated  by  Sir  J. 
Graham.  Of  the  forty-nine  in¬ 
stances  mentioned  by  him  as  of 
new  mills  brought  into  operation, 
in  1842,  there  were  thirty-nine 
which  were  cases  of  mere  change 
of  tenancy,  and  only  one  really 
new  mill  had  been  built.  He  was 
proceeding  to  exemplify  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things  from  a  report 
of  Mr.  Horner,  the  Inspector, when 
Sir  J.  Graham,  by  a  question  put 
across  the  table,  elicited  the  fact, 
that  Mr.  Gibson  was  not  quoting 
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from  Mr.  Horner’s  last  report,  but 
from  the  report  for  October, which 
was,  of  course,  inapplicable  to  the 
current  month  of  February.  Mr. 
Gibson  however  persevered  in  the 
assertion  that  the  Ministers  were 
underrating  the  distress.  He 
quoted  a  ietter  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  a  relative  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  purporting  that  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  of  the  vale  of  Mississippi, 
5,000,000  of  people,  were  willing 
to  take  England’s  manufactures,  if 
England  would  take  their  corn. 
Why  then  the  days  of  the  Corn- 
law  were  numbered,  and  until 
that  law  should  cease,  there  would 
be  no  cessation  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
law  League.  This  was  a  struggle 
by  the  landed  interest  for  what 
they  called  preponderance,  but  the 
manufacturing  interest  would  not 
bear  to  be  treated  as  a  secondary 
class.  The  landlords  talked  of 
vested  interests,  but  they  them¬ 
selves  had  been  the  authors  of  the 
law  which  caused  the  vesting ; 
they  had  misled  the  farmers  into 
the  outlay  of  capital  on  the  land, 
and  it  was  for  them  therefore  to 
settle  the  account  with  those 
farmers. 

The  Anti-Corn-law  League 
had  been  accused  of  inducing 
crime  by  the  violence  of  their  lan¬ 
guage.  He  denied,  that  their  lan¬ 
guage  had  been  violent,  or  that 
it  had  been  the  cause  of  the  out¬ 
break  in  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  manufacturers,  the 
members  of  the  League,  were  the 
very  parties  most  interested  to 
prevent  those  disturbances  so  de¬ 
structive  to  their  property.  He 
rather  believed  that  the  first  pre¬ 
text  for  outbreak  was  given  by 
Conservative  masters  in  reducing 
the  wages  of  their  workmen,  and  by 
the  irritating  language  of  the 


Conservative  Press.  In  evidence 
of  this  latter  assertion,  he  quoted 
several  passages  from  the  Standard 
newspaper.  Those  who  resisted 
the  necessary  relief  were  the  causes 
of  the  evil- — the  League  but  did 
their  duty. 

Lord  F.  Egerton  observed  that 
the  reproach  thrown  out  in  this 
debate  against  the  Ministers  of 
having  deranged  every  thing  and 
settled  nothing,  came  with  a  bad 
grace  from  the  Members  of  the 
late  Government.  The  support¬ 
ers  of  this  motion  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  an  advocate  of  fixed  duty 
would  be  the  men  who  condemned 
all  duty  whatsoever.  The  quan¬ 
tum  of  the  distress  had  uselessly 
occupied  much  of  the  last  preced¬ 
ing  speech  ;  because  when  the  dis¬ 
tress  was  confessedly  so  great,  and 
required  the  whole  attention  of 
Parliament,  the  question  of  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  was  immate¬ 
rial-  The  allegation  that  the 
League  had  caused  the  outbreak, 
was  not  disproved  by  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  their  own  property  was 
endangered  ;  history  abounded 
with  examples,  not  only  of  people 
cutting  each  other’s  throats,  but 
of  cutting  their  own.  But  when 
the  evil  actually  burst  upon  them 
men  were  apt  to  change  their 
minds  ;  and  those  who  before  ab¬ 
horred  the  notion  of  a  military 
force  became  nervously  anxious 
for  a  glimpse  of  a  scarlet  coat.  A 
remedy  was  asked  for ;  he  would 
propose  one  which  he  thought 
would  do  at  least  some  slight 
good;  he  would  propose  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League. 
He  attributed  the  evils  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  mainly  to  the  accident 
that  the  developement  of  steam 
had  fallen  upon  an  age  when  all 
the  relations  of  Europe  were  dis¬ 
turbed  •  and  had  thus  given  to 
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England  for  a  time  a  monopoly  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  which, 
in  these  latter  and  more  peaceful 
days,  it  was  impossible  that,  by  any 
struggle,  she  could  maintain. 

Mr.  C'obden  said,  that  his  chief 
objection  to  the  Motion  was,  that 
it  did  not  include  agricultural  as 
well  as  manufacturing  distress. 
The  agricultural  labourers  were  in 
a  wretched  state.  They  were  no 
gainers  by  the  Corn-law:  nor 
were  the  farmers.  With  neither 
of  these  classes  had  the  landlords 
any  right  to  identify  themselves. 
The  landlord  was  no  agriculturist ; 
he  might  live  all  his  days  in  Lon¬ 
don  or  in  Paris.  He  was  no  more 
an  agriculturist  than  a  shipowner 
was  a  sailor.  But  the  real  agri¬ 
culturists  were  beginning  to  get  a 
glimmering  of  light  upon  this 
question.  The  Member  for  Dor¬ 
setshire,  when  the  peasantry  were 
in  a  wretched  state,  had  attacked 
the  League ;  but  the  League  had 
carried  back  the  war  into  that 
county,  and  had  taken  care  that 
every  one  of  its  freeholders  should 
be  supplied  with  a  packet  contain¬ 
ing  about  a  dozen  tracts,  which 
would  make  them  as  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject  as  the 
House  itself.  He  protested  against 
the  notion  that  the  League  had 
been  the  movers  of  sedition  and 
assassination.  Next  he  would  in¬ 
quire  why  the  present  motion  was 
to  be  resisted  by  the  Government  ? 
When  Sir  R.  Peel  took  the  reins 
of  Government,  he  took  with  them 
the  responsibility  of  introducing 
the  measures  necessary  for  the 
country.  The  Ministers,  some 
avowedly,  others  impliedly,  were 
advocates  of  free  trade.  Why  did 
not  they  carry  it  into  effect  ?  Oh, 
they  adopted  it  only  in  the  ab¬ 
stract.  But  this  House  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  abstractions. 
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Length  ol  time  was  pleaded.  He 
should  like  to  know  whether  that 
would  be  a  defence  to  the  claim  of 
a  just  plaintiff  in  a  court  of  law  ? 
It  could  not  now  be  said,  as  at 
the  end  of  last  session,  that  the 
period  was  unsuitable.  The  year 
lay  before  them,  and  there  was  no 
pressure  of  legislative  business, 
public  or  private.  Had  Govern¬ 
ment  any  other  remedy  ?  They 
had  last  year  imposed  a  Corn-iavv 
unpalatable  to  all  classes  of  mer¬ 
cantile  men.  That  law  had  given 
no  extension  to  regular  trade  ;  and 
it  had  ruined  the  speculators.  The 
tariff  had  reduced  the  duty  on  700 
articles,  and  had  omitted  the  only 
two  which  could  have  done  any¬ 
thing  for  the  people — corn  and 
sugar.  The  reduction  of  the 
timber  duty,  good  in  itself,  came 
uselessly  in  point  of  time;  for 
there  was  no  building  in  progress, 
either  of  factories  or  of  shipping. 
Sir  R.  Peel  had  it  in  his  power  to 
carry  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  people  :  and  if  he  had  not  that 
power  as  a  minister,  he  would  have 
it  by  resigning  his  office.  Sir  R. 
Peel  should  be  held  responsible 
individually.  The  electoral  body 
would  force  him  to  do  them  jus¬ 
tice. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  amidst  immense 
cheering,  took  notice  that  Mr. 
Cobden  had  now  again,  as  before  at 
the  Anti-Corn-Iaw  League,  desig¬ 
nated  him.  Sir  R.  Peel,  as  being 
individually  responsible. 

Mr.  Cobden  attempted  to  explain 
the  word  “  individually,”  but  the 
vociferous  interruption  of  the 
House  prevented  his  doing  so. 

Sir  R.  Peel  resuming,  declared 
that  no  responsibility  which  Mr. 
Cobden  could  fix  upon  him,  or 
induce  others  to  fix  upon  him, 
should  deter  him  from  doing  his 
duty.  Hethen  proceeded  to  analyse 
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the  nature  of  the  motion  in  order 
to  show  that  it  could  not  be  com¬ 
plied  with.  It  was  not  a  Motion 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
distress ;  but  a  Motion  that  the 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
Lord  Howick  having  some  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  relief  of  the  distress 
to  bring  forward.  He  did  not  see 
from  the  complexion  of  the  debate 
that  had  taken  place,  that  any 
good  would  result  from  substitu¬ 
ting  Mr.  Greene  for  the  Speaker 
in  the  chair.  And  what  course 
could  Lord  Howick  propose? 
Would  it  be  a  series  of  measures 
founded  upon  principles  of  free- 
trade  ?  If  so,  the  function  of  the 
executive  Government  in  regula¬ 
ting  the  finances  must  necessarily 
be  suspended. 

“  Suppose  he  proposes  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  tea,  on  tobacco,  on 
cotton,  on  sugar,  on  wool  ?  Then 
how  can  any  one  intrusted  with 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  country 
stir  one  step,  or  know  what  course 
he  is  to  pursue  ?  Then,  again,  as 
to  the  functions  of  Government 
with  regard  to  commercial  treaties, 
they  must  be  superseded  by  such 
a  course.  Suppose  the  noble  Lord 
should  think  it  desirable  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  wines,  or  on  fruits  ? 
What  course  could  the  Govern- 
ment  take  in  negotiations  now 
pending?  Hitherto  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  House  to  give 
the  Government  some  time  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Session, 
until  the  Estimates  have  been 
voted  and  a  fuller  review  taken  of 
the  state  of  the  finances,  before 
they  were  called  upon  to  propose 
to  the  House  any  measures  affect¬ 
ing  the  national  interests  on  such 
subjects.  But  now,  within  a  fort¬ 
night  of  the  opening  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  the  House  is  called  upon  to 


undertake  all  those  duties.  And 
at  what  a  period,  also,  as  respects 
the  revenue  itself;  when  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  peculiaruacertainty — when 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  will 
be  the  product  of  the  Income- 
tax!” — or  would  Lord  Howick  take 
the  only  alternative,  and  instead 
of  introducing  some  specific  mea¬ 
sure,  make  some  general  proposi¬ 
tion.  “  Will  the  noble  Lord  seek 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  moving 
some  general  resolution,  as  c  Re¬ 
solved,  that  the  principles  on 
w  hich  the  measures  of  last  Session 
were  founded  be  carried  out  to  a 
further  extent  ?’  I  appeal  to  the 
House  whether  there  could  be 
any  thing  devised  at  the  present 
moment  so  certain  to  produce 
doubt,  and  to  derange,  disturb, 
and  paralyze  commerce  — any  thing 
so  calculated  to  suspend  all  com¬ 
mercial  speculation  as  the  moving 
of  some  general  indeterminate  re¬ 
solution,  leaving  every  man  un¬ 
certain  as  to  what  specific  mea¬ 
sures  might  be  produced.  The 
country  is  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  effect  of  the  Tariff,  and  the 
discussions  which  preceded  it.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked  that 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  had,  against 
Sir  James  Graham,  referred  to 
Mr.  Horner’s  Report  on  the  fac¬ 
tory  districts  for  the  month  of 
October,  whereas  the  subsequent 
one  for  January  last  was  much 
more  favourable.  He  recapitu¬ 
lated  the  grounds  on  which  in  the 
last  year,  in  the  face  of  an  alarm¬ 
ing  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  still  further  re¬ 
duction,  he  had  undertaken  to 
introduce  a  relaxation  into  the 
commercial  code  :  but  he  quoted 
Mr.  Huskisson’s  authority  for  the 
necessity  of  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  such  a  process  all  the  com¬ 
mercial  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
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try,  and  that  of  Adam  Smith,  for 
saying  that  commercial  agriculture 
should  not  be  the  subject  of  sudden 
changes.  He  reviewed  what  had 
been  effected  by  the  tariff  upon 
which  so  little  value  had  been  set. 
The  duties  had  been  reduced  5  per 
cent  on  raw  materials,  10  or  12 
per  cent  on  half-manufactured 
materials,  and  20  per  cent  on  ma¬ 
nufactures.  The  exceptions  in  the 
two  first  classes  were  mainly  on 
account  of  the  revenue,  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton-wool.  In  the  second 
class,  the  exceptions  were  in  favour 
of  the  weak,  unprotected  interests, 
as  the  cork-cutters  and  straw-plat- 
makers.  Other  exceptions  were 
made  on  the  ground  of  pending 
treaties.  “  The  general  rule  was 
this — that  when  the  articles  were 
the  elements  of  our  own  manufac¬ 
ture,  or  there  was  a  risk  from  smug¬ 
gling,  we  derived  immediate  ad¬ 
vantage  ourselves,  and  did  not 
continue  impolitic  duties  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  corresponding 
advantage  from  other  countries. 
But  there  were  certain  articles, 
such  as  wine,  on  which  we  did 
not  make  any  reduction,  in  order 
that  we  might  induce  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  give  us  some  advantage  in 
case  that  reduction  should  take 
place  hereafter ;  and  in  the  case 
of  an  article  of  luxury,  such  as 
wine,  I  do  think,  as  I  presume 
the  Government  who  preceded  us 
thought  also,  that  it  would  be 
wise,  before  ^ou  consented  to  or 
promised  a  reduction  in  French 
wines,  that  you  should  attempt  to 
prevail  on  France  to  permit  your 
hardware  and  cutlery  from  Shef¬ 
field  to  enter  France  at  a  greater 
advantage  than  at  present ;  and  I 
believe  it  would  not  be  satisfactory 
to  this  country  if  you  were  at 
once  to  reduce  the  duty  on  an 
article  like  wine-— a  luxury  con¬ 
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sumed  by  the  rich,  without  mak¬ 
ing  an  attempt  to  procure  from 
the  country  which  is  the  grower 
of  that  wine  some  corresponding 
advantage  in  the  admission  of 
your  native  produce.  We  re* 
served  sugar  from  the  operation  of 
the  tariff,  partly  because  we  wished 
to  use  it  as  an  instrument  to 
obtain  a  reduction  of  duty  upon 
our  own  produce  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  more  upon  this  distinct 
ground,  that  we  did  not  think  it 
right  to  give  the  free  and  unlimit¬ 
ed  admission  of  sugar  without 
reference  to  the  consideration  of 
its  being  the  produce  of  free  or 
slave-labour.” 

He  adduced  several  figures  to 
shew  the  workings  of  the  tariff  in 
reducing  the  price  of  timber.  Mr. 
Cobden,  however,  said  that  they 
had  reduced  the  price  of  timber 
just  when  no  one  was  building 
factories.  “  Why,  it  seems  as  if 
nothing  else  but  the  building  of 
factories  satisfies  the  honourable 
Gentleman.  (A  laugh.)  I  am  far 
from  undervaluing  the  importance 
of  factories,  but  factories  are  not 
the  only  great  buildings  in  this 
country ;  and  I  think  he  will  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  persuade  the 
whole  community  of  England-— 
— those  who  have  bridges  to  build, 
and  piers  to  build,  and  houses  to 
build — that  they  have  derived  no 
advantage  from  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  timber  because  a  few 
more  factories  have  not  been  built. 
The  honourable  Member’s  argu¬ 
ment,  and  his  earnestness  upon  it, 
only  seem  to  indicate  that  he  con¬ 
siders  that  the  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  of  England,  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  of  mankind 
in  general,  are  dependent  upon  the 
increase  of  cotton-mills.  ( Cheers 
and  laughter.)  The  words  of  Mr. 
Deacon  Hume  were,  f  Make  coal 
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cheap,  and  iron  cheap,  and  then 
make  timber  cheap,  and  you  will 
have  free-trade  !*  You  now  have 
timber  cheap.” 

He  now  came  to  articles  of  pro¬ 
vision.  On  cattle  and  meat  the 
prohibition  had  been  altogether 
removed,  and  a  totally  unobjec¬ 
tionable  moderate  fixed  duty  im¬ 
posed.  “  Cattle  and  meat  can 
now  be  brought  freely  into  this 
country;  and  yet  you  cry  out 
that  the  tariff  has  afforded  no 
practical  advantage  to  the  coun¬ 
try — that  it  is  all  a  mockery  and 
a  delusion.  And  when  I  hear  such 
language  held  with  regard  to  the 
chief  articles  of  subsistence,  I  am 
compelled  to  think  that  you  may 
also  overrate  the  advantages  you 
expect  to  derive  from  that  free- 
trade  in  corn  of  which  you  are 
now  the  advocates.” 

Mr.  Baring  had  said  that  Go¬ 
vernment  owed  their  majority  and 
the  removal  of  those  prohibitions 
to  the  forbearance  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.  What  the  right  honourable 
Gentleman  said  might  very  possi¬ 
bly  be  true ;  but  could  a  greater 
proof  be  afforded  of  the  desire  of 
the  Government  to  do  what  lay  in 
their  power  for  the  public  inter¬ 
ests,  and  rather  to  run  the  risk  of 
losing  their  own  supporters  than 
not  remove  those  prohibitions?  It 
was  said  that  the  new  Corn-law 
would  not  lower  prices ;  but  prices 
had  been  lowered.  “It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  to  what  cause  the 
reduction  is  to  be  attributed  ;  but 
at  all  events  they  cannot  deny  the 
fact  of  there  having  been  a  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  corn.  To  what 
this  is  to  be  attributed  I  will  not 
say :  the  main  cause,  no  doubt,  is 
the  productive  harvest  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  send  us,  and 
which  we  have  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged.  But  the  price  is  reduced. 


I  will  compare  the  prices  during 
six  years.  On  the  2d  January 
1836,  wheat  was  59s.  the  quarter  ; 
on  the  same  day  in  1838,  it  was 
52s.  4 d.  ;  in  1839,  it  was  78s.  2d.; 
in  1840,  56s.  5d. ;  in  1841,  61s. 
8 d.;  in  1842,  63s.  Id. ;  and  in 
1843,  it  is  46s.  lid.  It  is  now 
said  that  this  reduction  is  no  be¬ 
nefit  at  all  to  the  consumer.  But 
let  us  compare  that  argument  with 
the  arguments  formerly  used  in 
favour  of  a  change  in  the  law. 
You  then  argued,  that  the  cause 
of  the  distress  was  the  high  price 
of  provisions,  whereas  you  now 
contend  that  the  price  of  food, 
which  is  low,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  (“A ro,  no!'’)  Yes,  but 
your  argument  bears  that  inter¬ 
pretation,  or  none.  When  the 
price  of  food  was  high,  you  attri¬ 
buted  national  distress  to  that 
cause  ;  now  that  the  price  is  low, 
you  say  that  our  distress  will  not 
be  relieved  till  the  Corn-laws  are 
repealed.” 

Sir  R.  Peel  repeated  his  decla¬ 
ration  respecting  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  Corn-law'.  The  Op¬ 
position  taunted  the  Ministers 
with  not  adhering  permanently  to 
the  present  Corn-law;  but  he  re¬ 
minded  the  House  of  the  vacilla¬ 
ting  conduct  of  the  late  Ministers, 
who  proposed  a  fixed  duty  on 
Corn,  and  even  before  the  Bill 
came  before  the  House,  totally 
changed  the  details  of  their  Mea¬ 
sure.  And  would  a  fixed  duty 
“settle”  the  question?  He  ob¬ 
jected  to  it  because  it  would  press 
with  peculiar  severity  wffien  Corn 
was  high,  because  it  could  not  be 
maintained,  even  for  revenue  pur¬ 
poses,  for  two  months,  and  if 
imposed  merely  for  revenue  pur¬ 
poses,  and  not  for  protection,  it 
ought  to  be  imposed  equally  on 
home-grown  corn.  He  replied  to 
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the  taunt,  that  they  had  unsettled 
everything  and  settled  nothing; 
by  comparing  the  course  of  the 
late  Government  in  1840  with 
that  of  the  present  Government  in 
1843. 

if  You  say  we  have  made  allusion 
in  Her  Majesty’s  Speech  to  the 
distress,  and  yet  have  done  nothing 
to  alleviate  it.  You  did  the  same. 
On  the  16th  January,  1840,  Her 
Majesty  was  advised  thus  to  ad¬ 
dress  Parliament  • —  ‘  My  Lords 
and  Gentlemen  :  I  learn  with  great 
sorrow  that  the  commercial  embar¬ 
rassments  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  and  other  countries  are  sub¬ 
jecting  many  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  to  severe  distress;’  words 
not  very  far  from  those  Her 
Majesty  made  use  of  in  1843. 
Now  what  great  measure  of  com¬ 
mercial  relief  is  there  that  you 
brought  forward  in  1840?  You, 
who  taunt  us  with  abandoning  our 
principles  and  not  pushing  our 
principles  to  their  legitimate  ex¬ 
tent,  what  was  your  course  in 
1840?  You,  who  say  to  us, 
‘You  don’t  deal  with  the  Sugar 
question,  you  refuse  to  permit  the 
importation  of  foreign  sugar,’  what 
course  did  you  take  with  respect  to 
sugar  in  1840?  A  Motion  was 
made  on  the  subject ;  and  then  it 
appeared,  no  doubt,  that  you  were 
straining  every  nerve  and  making 
every  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  free  im¬ 
portation  of  sugar.  You  were  ten 
years  in  office,  and  during  all  that 
time  you  were  deeply  convinced  of 
the  principles  of  free-trade;  but 
notwithstanding  this  conviction, 
you  did  not  think  that  1840  was 
the  time  to  carry  them  out.  Even 
in  that  great  article  of  consump¬ 
tion,  sugar,  you  still  continued  to 
leave  the  mind  of  the  country  un¬ 
settled.  Every  one  of  those  who 
now  advocate  the  principlesof  free- 
Vol.  LXXXV. 


trade  was  opposed  to  the  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  reasons  which  they 
gave  for  voting  in  the  majority 
was,  that  foreign  sugar  was  the 
produce  of  slave-labour.  You 
charge  us  with  keeping  the  public 
mind  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  the  Corn-laws  ;  and  you 
do  it  in  a  manner  as  if  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  you  had  been 
its  manly ,  constant,  and  consistent 
supporters— as  if  you  had  held  it 
out  as  a  panacea  for  all  our  politi¬ 
cal  evils.  When  the  question  was 
debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1840,  what  was  the  course  adopted 
by  Government  ?  was  it  one  calcu¬ 
lated  to  remove  uncertainty  ?  The 
Corn-laws  were  made  an  open 
question.” 

Replying  to  the  question,  “What 
had  they  done  to  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  country,”  Sir  Robert 
Peel  reviewed  what  the  Minis¬ 
ters  hadeffected  during  the  sixteen 
months  they  had  been  in  office. 
They  had  succeeded  in  terminating 
two  wars.  The  forthcoming  Esti¬ 
mates  on  the  three  great  branches 
of  Naval,  Military,  and  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice,  would  show  a  reduction  of 
850,000/.  ;  the  first,  he  hoped,  of 
a  series  of  reductions.  “  We  have 
been  enabled  to  reduce  the  military 
force  in  Canada  about  4,000  men, 
and  we  trust  that  peace  has  been 
established  in  that  colony.  We 
are  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
establishing  a  perfect  amity  with 
France.  We  have  diminished  the 
duties  upon  Colonial  produce  in 
every  case  where  it  entered  into 
competition  with  our  own  ;  and 
we  have  thus  made  some  advance 
towards  the  system  of  treating  our 
Colonies  as  integral  parts  of  the 
empire.  We  have  laboured  to 
effect,  and  I  trust  successfully,  an 
adjustment  of  those  differences 
with  the  United  States  which  had 
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continued  for  forty  years,  which 
have  only  been  exasperated  by 
delays,  and  which  were  the  main 
causes  for  apprehending  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  our  peaceful  relations 
with  that  country.  We  tried  to 
settle  those  differences  without  any 
compromise  of  British  honour, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
exciting  such  a  feeling  of  hostility 
towards  this  country  as  appears  to 
exist  in  some  portionsof  the  French 
nation.  For  the  origin  of  that 
hostility  we  are  not  responsible. 
These  two  countries,  however,  now 
present  a  most  remarkable  specta¬ 
cle  to  the  civilized  world.  It  is  a 
remarkable  thing  to  see  two  men 
who  hold  the  most  conspicuous 
offices  in  the  Government  of  their 
respective  countries  —  the  most 
distinguished  in  each  for  their 
military  achievements  and  mili¬ 
tary  character — men  who  have 
learnt  the  art  and  miseries  of  war 
on  the  fields  of  Toulouse  and  Wa¬ 
terloo,  and  who  have  been  opposed 
to  each  other  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle — 

* - Stetimus  tela  aspera  contra, 

Contulimusque  manus:’ 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  see 
those  two  men  exerting  all  their 
influence  in  each  country — they 
being  the  best  judges  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  which  war  imposes — to  incul¬ 
cate  the  lessons  of  peace ;  it  is  a 
glorious  occupation  for  their  decli¬ 
ning  years.  The  life  of  each  has 
been  continued  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  period  of  human  existence, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  life 
of  each  may  long  continue,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  spared  to 
exhort  their  countrymen  to  lay 
aside  their  national  jealousies,  and 
to  enter  into  the  rivalry  of  honour¬ 
able  competition  for  increasing 
human  happiness.  (Cheers.)  When 
I  compare  the  position,  the  exam¬ 


ple,  and  the  efforts  of  these  men, 
who  have  seen  the  morning  sun 
shine  on  the  living  masses  of  em¬ 
battled  hosts  that  were  to  be  low 
in  the  grave  before  that  sun  was 
set — when  I  see  them  inculcating 
those  lessons  of  peace,  and  using 
thei r sal utary  i nfl uen ce  respectively 
to  discourage  their  countrymen 
from  war,  I  do  trust  that  upon 
each  side  those  anonymous  and 
irresponsible  writers  in  journals, 
who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  ex¬ 
asperate  the  public  mind,  to  mis¬ 
represent  every  action  between  the 
two  Governments,  which  are  desi¬ 
rous  of  cultivating  peace, —  repre¬ 
senting  to  France  that  the  Minister 
of  France  is  the  tool  of  England, 
and  representing  to  England  that 
the  Ministry  of  England  are  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  honour  of  England 
through  fear  of  France — I  do  trust 
that  those  persons  will  profit  by 
the  example  of  two  such  illustrious 
warriors,  and  that  that  example 
will  neutralise  the  influence  of 
efforts  such  as  those  to  which  I 
have  referred — efforts  not  directed 
by  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
country,  but  for  the  base  purpose 
of  encouraging  national  animosi¬ 
ties  or  promoting  some  party  or 
personal  interest.  {Loud  cheering.) 

He  closed  with  this  exhortation 
to  the  House : — “  You  may  approve 
of  our  foreign  policy,  you  may 
think  that  we  have  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  peace  in  Canada,  you 
may  hear  with  satisfaction  that  the 
public  expenditure  will  be  dimi¬ 
nished,  you  may  hope,  that 
although  all  differences  with  the 
United  States  may  not  be  adjusted, 
yet,  that  those  differences  which 
were  the  principal  cause  of  appre¬ 
hension  have  been  satisfactorily 
and  honourably  arranged  ;  but  if, 
while  you  feel  disposed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  those  services  and  approve 
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of  this  conduct,  you,  nevertheless, 
believe  that  the  adoption  of  this 
Motion  will  have  the  effect  of 
relieving  the  public  distress,  let  no 
consideration,  I  say  it  with  perfect 
sincerity  to  those  who  sit  on  this 
as  well  as  the  other  side  of  the 
Mouse,- — let  no  consideration  of 
party  interest,  no  attachment  to 
party,  no  predilection  to  particular 
men,  interfere  for  an  instant  with 
your  vote,  or  prevent  you  from 
supporting  the  Motion,  if  you  con¬ 
scientiously  believe  that  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  diminish  the  distress,  to 
lessen  privation,  and  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  commercial  prosperity, 
and  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
state.  (Loud  and  continued  cheer¬ 
ing.') 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  few 
words,  justified  the  form  of  the 
present  Motion,  and  the  fitness  of 
the  time  at  which  it  was  brought 
forward.  Foreign  nations  were 
induced  by  the  example  of  this 
country  to  restrict  their  own  codes 
of  commerce  :  and  thus  England, 
by  excluding  the  great  articles  in 
which  those  nations  dealt,  preclu¬ 
ded  herself  from  all  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  favourable  treaties  from  them. 
He  could  have  understood  the 
arguments  for  keeping  up  high 


duties  upon  articles  of  food  if  they 
had  come  from  the  opponents  of 
free  trade  ;  but  he  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  them  when  they  came 
from  a  Government  by  whom  the 
principles  of  free-trade  were  adopt¬ 
ed  and  proclaimed.  It  might  be 
that  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss.  would  not 
now  satisfy  the  people.  It  would, 
he  believed,  have  satisfied  them 
when  it  was  first  proposed;  but  if 
statesmen  allowed  the  time  to  go 
by  when  a  moderate  boon  would 
suffice,  a  larger  amount  must  be 
eventually  conceded.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  repeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities,  without  any  of  the 
securities  originally  proposed  to 
accompany  it,  was  an  illustration 
of  this  tendency  in  political  affairs. 

Mr.  Cobden  again  rose  to  dis¬ 
avow  the  meaning  which  had  been 
imputed  to  him  in  the  employment 
of  the  word  “  individually/’ 

Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted  the 
explanation. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Roebuck,  Lord  Ho  wick  replied, 
and  the  House  then  divided. 
Against  the  Motion  .  306 

For  it  .  .  .  191 


Majority  against  the  Motion  115 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Further  Debates  on  Domestic  Affairs.  On  28 th  February  Lord 
Ashley  moves  an  Address  to  the  Crown  on  behalf  of  Education  for 
the  Working- Classes —He  enters  into  some  shocking  details  of  the 
Moral  Condition  of  Great  Towns — Speech  of  Sir  Jas.  Graham— He 
propounds  the  Intentions  of  the  Government  respecting  Education- 
Remarks  of  Lord  John  Russell  Lord  Sandon ,  Sir  R.  Inglis,  Mr.  C. 
B  idler,  and  Sir  R.  Peel — The  Motion  is  agreed  to  unanimously— 
Mr.  C.  Butler  proposes  on  8th  April  a  Plan  for  Systematic  Coloni¬ 
zation — His  copious  and  able  Speech  —  Concluding  with  a  Motion  for 
an  Address  to  the  Crown — Lord  Ashley  seconds  the  Motion — Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford  opposes  it,  and  moves  an  Amendment,  seconded 
by  Mr.  John  Fielden — Mr.  Gaily  Knight  supports  the  Motion — 
Lord  Stanley  expresses  his  concurrence  in  Mr.  Butlers  sentiments , 
but  opposes  the  Motion  as  uncalled  for ,  on  the  ground  that  an  exten¬ 
sive  system  of  Emigration  was  already  carried  on  under  Government 
— He  moves  the  previous  Question — Remarks  of  Lord  Ilowick,  Sir 
R.  II.  Inglis ,  Lord  Francis  Eger  ton,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir 
Howard  Douglas ,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Worthy — Mr.  C.  Buller  replies , 
and  withdraws  his  Motion— Mr.  S.  Crawford's  Amendment  is  also 
withdrawn. 


THE  discussion  on  the  distress¬ 
ed  state  of  the  country,  of 
which  a  summary  has  been  given  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  will  be  ap¬ 
propriately  followed  by  a  notice  of 
some  other  debates  which  took 
place  subsequently  in  this  session, 
relating  to  cognate  topics  of 
domestic  policy.  Lord  Ashley, 
whose  philanthropic  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  neglected  population 
of  the  great  manufacturing  towns 
have  been  already  recorded  in  for¬ 
mer  volumes  of  this  work,  resumed 
early  in  the  present  session  his 
labours  in  the  same  field.  On  the 
28th  of  February,  he  moved  the 


following  Resolution  in  the  House 
of  Commons  :  — 

“  That  an  humble  Address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying 
that  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  into  her  instant 
and  serious  consideration  the  best 
means  of  diffusing  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  a  moral  and  religious 
education  among  the  working- 
classes  of  her  people.” 

The  present,  he  said,  was  a 
favourable  time  for  the  opinion, 
which  he  was  about  to  propound, 
when  the  public  mind  was  almost 
equally  distant  between  the  two 
extremes,  that  education  would  be 
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a  panacea  for  all  our  difficulties,  and 
that  it  would  do  nothing.  To 
suppose  that  education  would  do 
everything,  was  absurd  ;  that  it 
would  do  nothing,  was  still  more 
so.  John  Locke  said,  *'  I  think  I 
may  say  that  of  all  the  men  we 
meet  with,  nine  parts  in  ten  are 
what  they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful 
or  not,  by  their  education  ;  it  is 
that  which  makes  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  mankind ;”  whilst  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Solomon  was,  “  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de¬ 
part  from  it.”  Had  any  one  shown 
any  other  means  by  which  to 
attain  so  desirable  an  end  ?  The 
growing  spirit  of  democracy  made 
it  especially  necessary  to  1  he  safety 
of  the  country,  that  the  public 
mind  should  be  enlightened,  by 
means  of  a  sound,  moral,  and  reli¬ 
gious  education,  so  that  the  work¬ 
ing-classes  might  acquire  that 
sober,  self  control,  which  would 
enable  them  to  govern  and  repress 
the  workings  of  their  passions.  In 
spite,  however,  of  all  that  had  been 
done  by  the  National  Society,  and 
Dissenting  bodies,  there  still  re¬ 
mained  a  terrible  wilderness  of 
spiritual  destitution. 

Lord  Ashley  illustrated  that  po¬ 
sition  by  statistical  figures.  In 
1801  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  was  8,872,980,  whilst  in 
1841  the  returns  gave  15,906,829, 
showing  an  increase  of  more  than 
7,000,000  in  less  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Taking  one-fifth  of  the 
present  population,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  understating  it,  as  the 
number  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
some  education,  we  should  have 
3,181,365.  Deducting  one. third 
from  those  as  persons  presumed 
to  be  educated  at  private  expence, 
therewould  still  remain  2,120,910. 
Making  a  further  deduction  for 
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children  supposed  to  be  in  Union- 
houses  of  50,000,  and  also,  deduct¬ 
ing  10  per  cent,  for  absence  and 
casualties,  which  would  be  212,091, 
there  would  still  remain  1,858,819, 
to  be  provided  for  at  the  public 
expense.  Now,  it  appeared  from 
tables  made  out  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burgess  of  Chelsea,  that  the  total 
number  of  daily  scholars  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Established 
Church  was  749,626 ;  and  from 
the  same  table  it  appeared  that 
the  total  number  of  daily  scholars 
in  connexion  with  the  Dissenting 
bodies  was  95,000.  The  total 
number,  then,  of  daily  scholars  in 
England  and  Wales  was  844,626; 
leaving,  without  any  daily  in¬ 
struction,  1,014,193  persons  capa¬ 
ble  of  some  education.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  commitments  in  1841  of 
persons  of  all  ages,  was  27,760; 
and  o  '  those,  11^  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  amount  were  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Lord  Ashley  quoted  a  great 
quantity  of  local  statistics,  taken 
irom  the  Reports  of  the  Children’s 
Employment  Commission,  of  the 
Factory  Commissioners,  and  from 
private  correspondence,  mainly  re¬ 
lating  to  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  and  mining  districts.  Of 
these  we  take  an  extract  respect¬ 
ing  Manchester,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  facts  set  forth  :  —  By  the 
Police-returns  for  Manchester, 
made  up  to  December,  1841,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  13,345  persons  were 
taken  into  custody,  of  whom 
10,208  were  discharged  by  the 
Magistrates  without  any  punish¬ 
ment.  Of  these,  3,069  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  745  were 
females.  The  return  for  the  next 
six  months,  namely  to  July,  1842, 
of  persons  taken  into  custody  was 
8,341 :  and  if  the  whole  year  bore 
a  like  proportion,  the  number  would 
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be  16,682.  Of  the  8,341  there 
were  5,810  males,  and  2,531  fe- 
males.  What  was  the  state  of 
education  in  Manchester  ?  He 
would  set  but  little  by  the  mere 
fact  of  reading  and  writing;  but 
yet  it  should  be  remembered  that 
when  a  child  was  unable  to  read, 
one  channel  of  instruction  was 
closed  upon  him.  Of  the  persons 
so  committed,  it  appeared  that  the 
number  who  only  read,  or  who 
read  and  wrote  imperfectly,  was 
• — males,  1,999  :  females,  863.  Of 
those  who  neither  read  nor  w7rote 
— males,  3,098  ;  females,  1,519: 
making  a  total  of  4,617.  The 
number  of  those  from  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  under  twenty  was 
2,360;  and  of  these  1,639  were 
males,  and  721  females.  Take 
what  might  be  called  the  curable 
portion,  at  ten  years  and  under 
fifteen,  at  665  :  of  these  547  were 
males,  and  118  females.  There 
were  discharged  by  the  Magis¬ 
trates  in  the  course  of  six  months 
without  punishment,  6,307  per¬ 
sons  ;  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
12,614  in  a  year.  Was  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  crime  should  so 
abound,  where  there  was  every  in¬ 
centive  to  its  committal?  In 
Manchester,  there  were  129  pawn¬ 
brokers,  769  beer-houses,  498  pub¬ 
lic-houses,  309  brothels,  119  bro¬ 
thels  lately  suppressed,  163  houses 
where  prostitutes  are  kept,  223 
houses  where  they  resort,  and  763 
street-walkers  in  the  borough. 
The  thieves  known  to  reside  in  the 
borough,  and  who  did  nothing  but 
steal,  were  212.  The  persons  fol¬ 
lowing  some  lawful  occupation,  but 
who  augmented  their  gains  by 
habitual  violation  of  the  law,  were 
160.  There  were  sixty-three 
houses  for  receiving  stolen  goods, 
and  thirty-two  others  had  been 
lately  suppressed.  Of  lodging- 


houses,  where  the  sexes  indiscri¬ 
minately  slept  together,  there  were 
109.  Another  cause  which  tended 
to  increase  the  amount  of  juvenile 
crime  in  Manchester  was,  that  a 
vast  number  of  children  of  tender 
years  were  allowed  by  their  parents 
to  roam  through  the  streets,  where 
they  necessarily  contracted  the 
most  idle  and  dissolute  habits. 
The  number  of  children  found 
wandering  about  the  streets,  and 
restored  to  their  parents  by  the 
police,  in  1836,  was  8,500;  and 
in  1840  the  number  so  restored 
was  5,500.  It  was  calculated, 
that  in  the  borough  of  Manchester 
1,500  children  are  annually  added 
to  les  classes  dangereases. 

Lord  Ashley  gave  similar  ac¬ 
counts  respecting  Birmingham, 
where  the  mistress  of  a  dame 
school,  being  asked  whether  she 
gave  moral  aud  religious  in¬ 
struction,  said  she  could  not  afford 
it  at  three-pence  a  week  !  Leeds 
presented  the  same  spectacle  ;  the 
juvenile  depravity  being  there  seen 
in  its  most  horrid  forms.  “The 
spirit  of  lawless  insubordination,” 
says  Mr.  Symons,  the  Sub-Com¬ 
missioner,  “which  prevails  at 
Leeds  among  the  children  is  very 
manifest ;  it  is  matter  for  pain¬ 
ful  apprehension.  James  Child, 
Inspector  of  Police,  said,  ‘  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  young  people. 
I  have  seen  children  very  little 
higher  than  the  table  at  these 
shops.’  ‘  John  Stubbs,  of  the 
Police  force,  confirms  all  the  above 
testimony.  <c  We  have  a  deal  of 
girls  on  the  town  under  fifteen, 
and  boys  who  live  by  thieving. 
There  are  half-a-dozen  beer-shops 
where  none  but  young  ones  go  at 
all ;  they  support  these  houses.’  ” 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Livesey,  minister  of 
St.  Phillip’s,  where  there  is  a 
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population  of  24,000,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  the  labouring  classes, 
stated,  that  “  the  moral  condition 
of  the  children  was,  in  numerous 
instances,  most  deplorable.  On 
Sunday  afternoons  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  along  the  highways,  &c., 
beyond  the  police  boundaries, 
without  encountering  numerous 
groups  of  boys,  from  twelve  years 
and  upwards,  gaming  for  copper 
coin.  The  boys  are  early  ini¬ 
tiated  into  habits  of  drinking. 
But  the  most  revolting  feature  of 
juvenile  depravity  is  early  conta¬ 
mination  from  the  association  of 
the  sexes.  The  outskirts  of  the 
town  are  absolutely  polluted  by 
this  abomination ;  nor  is  the  veil 
of  darkness  or  seclusion  always 
sought  by  those  degraded  beings. 
Too  often  they  are  to  be  met  in 
small  parties,  who  appear  to  asso¬ 
ciate  for  the  purpose  of  promis¬ 
cuous  intercourse;  their  ages 
being  apparently  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen.”  And  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tarish  adds,  “  There  are  beer¬ 
houses  attended  by  youths  exclu¬ 
sively,  for  the  men  will  not  have 
them  in  the  same  houses  with 
themselves.”  Mr.  Hugh  Parker, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account — “A  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  working-classes  are 
ignorant  and  profligate  —  the 
morals  of  their  children  exceed¬ 
ingly  depraved  and  corrupt  — 
given  at  a  very  early  age  to  petty 
theft,  swearing,  and  lying  ;  during 
minority  to  drunkenness,  debauch¬ 
ery,  idleness,  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath,  dog  and  prize  fighting.” 

The  like  accounts  were  given  of 
Wolverhampton,  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  Warrington,  the  Potter¬ 
ies,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield. 
At  Bilston  the  moral  condition  of 
the  young,  though  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  was  on  the  whole  very 
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superior,  owing  to  the  great  exer¬ 
tions  of  some  persons  in  the  place. 
The  evidence  of  John  Corbett,  a 
Birmingham  mechanic,  who  was 
examined  by  Dr.  Grainger,  was 
very  striking. — 

This  poor  hut  intelligent  man 
stated,  “  I  have  seen  the  entire 
ruin  of  many  families  from  the 
waste  of  money  and  the  bad  con¬ 
duct  of  fathers  and  sons  seeking 
amusement  and  pastime  in  an  ale¬ 
house  :  from  no  other  single  cause 
does  half  so  much  demoralization 
and  misery  proceed.”  He  then 
added  a  most  valuable  sentence: 
and,  speaking  of  what  he  had  seen 
at  his  own  house  of  the  conduct  of 
his  own  father  and  mother,  said, 
ie  My  own  experience  tells  me  that 
the  instruction  of  females  in  the 
work  of  a  house,  in  teaching  them 
to  produce  cheerfulness  and  com¬ 
fort  at  the  fireside,  would  prevent 
a  great  amount  of  misery  and 
crime.  Then  there  would  be  fewer 
drunken  husbands  and  disobedient 
children.  As  a  working  man, 
within  my  own  observation,  female 
education  is  disgracefully  neglect¬ 
ed.  I  attach  more  importance  to 
it  than  to  anything  else.” 

Some  of  Lord  Ashley’s  corre¬ 
spondents  attributed  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  to  the  want  of  educa¬ 
tion. — -  A  correspondent  in  the 
disturbed  districts  wrote,  “  I  took 
down  myself  the  following  words 
as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  a 
Chartist  orator — -c  The  prevalence 
of  intemperance  and  other  vicious 
habits  was  the  fault  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  and  the  millowners,  who 
had  neglected  to  supply  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  sufficient  means  of  moral 
improvement,  and  it  would  form 
an  item  of  that  great  account  which 
they  should  one  day  be  called  upon 
to  render  to  a  people  indignant  at 
the  discovery  of  their  own  debase** 
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merit.’  ”  From  another  he  had 
learned,  that  “  a  working-man’s 
liall  is  opened  on  Sundays,  and  in 
this  three  hundred  poor  children 
are  initiated  into  intidel  and  sedi¬ 
tious  principles.  A  wild  and 
Satanic  spirit  is  infused  into  the 
hearers.” 

Nothing  can  he  more  degraded 
than  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  the  great  iron  fields.  From 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  Lancashire, 
North  Staffordshire,  and  Cumber¬ 
land,  the  following  accounts  of  the 
replies  of  children  who  had  been 
examined  had  been  received — “  I 
never  heard  of  France.”  “  I  never 
heard  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.” 
“  I  do  not  know  what  America 
is.”  James  Taylor,  eleven  years 
old,  “  has  never  heard  of  God : 
but  has  heard  men  in  the  pit  say, 

‘  God  d - n  them.’”  A  girl 

of  eighteen  years  of  age  said,  f‘  I 
never  heard  of  Christ  at  all.” 
This  was  very  common  among 
children  and  young  persons.  “  I 
never  go  to  church  or  chapel 
and  again,  “  I  do  not  know  who 
God  is.”  From  Halifax  there  was 
this  evidence;  “  You  have  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise,”  says  an  em¬ 
ployer,  “at  Thomas  Mitchell  not 
having  heard  of  God  ;  I  judge 
that  there  are  very  few  colliers 
hereabouts  that  have.” 

Although  the  habit  of  drinking 
had  somewhat  abated,  drunken¬ 
ness  was  one  great  source  of  evil ; 
and  its  prevalence  might  be  judg¬ 
ed  from  the  fact  that  the  outlay 
in  ardent  spirits  was  estimated  at 
25,000,000/.  The  chaplain  of  a 
county  gaol  had  told  Lord  Ashley 
that  three-fourths  of  the  crime 
committed  was  the  result  of  in¬ 
temperance.  Dr.  Corcelles,  the 
superintendant  of  the  Wakefield 
Lunatic  Asvlum,  estimated  that 
intemperance  was  fhe  exciting 


cause  of  one-third  of  the  cases  of 
insanity  at  that  institution.  Dr. 
Rensselaer,  of  the  United  States, 
attributed  one-half  of  the  cases  of 
insanity  to  that  cause.  Lord 
Ashley  compared  the  sums  ex¬ 
pended  in  punishment  and  in 
education. 

In  the  year  1841,  the  expense 
of  gaols  was  137,449/.,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  houses  of  correction  was 
129,163/.;  making  a  total  of 
266,612/.  The  expense  of  prose¬ 
cutions  in  1841,  170,521/.,  of  the 
conveyance  of  prisoners,  23,242 /.  ; 
of  the  removal  of  transports, 
8,195/.;  of  vagrants,  7,167/.  The 
cost  of  the  Rural  Police,  only  in  a 
few  counties,  was  139,228/.  ;  thus 
giving  a  total  expenditure  for  the 
punishment  of  crime  of  604,965/. 
In  the  county  of  Lancashire  alone, 
in  1842,  2 5,6561.  was  expended 
in  prosecutions.  The  annual  Vote 
for  education  for  all  England  wras 
30,000/.  He  urged  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  gradually  retrenching  the 
criminal  expenditure,  and  ap¬ 
propriating  the  funds  so  derived 
to  education. 

Amongst  many  injurious  in¬ 
fluences  Lord  Ashley  ascribed 
much  to  the  truck-system,  to  the 
payment  of  wages  in  public  houses, 
and  to  the  bad  state  of  dwelling 
houses;  for  they  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  adult  to  practise  that 
morality  of  which  he  should  be  an 
example  to  his  children.  He  did 
not  presume  to  present  to  the 
House  any  formed  scheme,  because 
it  demanded  all  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  Pu¬ 
nishment  failed  to  repress  crime. 
Even  the  criminal  statistics  fur¬ 
nished  no  measure  of  the  extent 
of  crime  ;  the  females  were  be¬ 
coming  daily  more  demoralised  ; 
an  eye-witness  had  described  them 
85  ((  becoming  similar  to  the  fol« 
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lowers  of  an  army,  wearing  the 
garb  of  women,  but  actuated  by 
the  worst  passions  of  men/'  If 
this  state  of  things  were  allowed 
to  continue,  before  twenty  years 
should  have  elapsed,  there  would 
be  a  general  convulsion  and  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  whole  system  of 
society.  Lord  Ashley  concluded 
thus  :  “  We  call  the  working  po¬ 
pulation  improvident  and  immoral, 
and  so  they  often  are ;  but  that 
improvidence  and  immorality  are 
the  results  in  a  great  measure  of 
our  neglect,  and  in  not  a  little  of 
our  example.  We  owe  them,  too, 
the  debt  of  kindlier  language  and 
more  frequent  intercourse.  This 
is  no  fanciful  obligation.  The. 
people  of  this  country  are  more 
alive  than  any  other  to  an  honest 
zeal  for  their  welfare  and  sympa¬ 
thy  for  their  condition ;  and, 
though  that  sympathy  may  often 
fall  on  unimpressible  hearts,  it 
never  fails  to  find  some  that  it 
comforts  and  many  that  it  softens. 
Only  let  us  now  declare  that  we 
will  enter  on  a  better  course — 
that  we  will  seek  their  temporal 
through  their  eternal  interests— 
and  half  our  task  will  be  accom¬ 
plished.  There  are  many  hearts 
to  be  softened — many  minds  to  be 
instructed  —  many  souls  to  be 
saved.  0  palria  !  0  JDivum  do - 
7i ms!  If  we  engage  in  such  a  task 
the  blessing  of  God  will  rest  on 
our  labours,  and  the  oldest  among 
us  perhaps  may  live  to  rejoice  for 
himself  and  children  at  the  open¬ 
ing  dawn  of  the  immortal  because 
the  moral  glory  of  the  British 
empire/’  He  concluded  his  speech 
amidst  general  cheering. 

Sir  J.  Graham  touched  briefly 
on  the  points  alluded  to  towards 
the  close  of  Lord  Ashley’s  speech. 
The  Legislature  had,  in  the  Mines 
and  Collieries  Act,  expressed  its 


disapprobation  of  the  Truck  sys¬ 
tem  5  and  in  the  debate  on  that 
measure,  the  sense  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  had  been  pronounced  on  the 
payment  of  wages  in  public  houses. 
He  concurred  in  what  Lord  Ashley 
had  said  respecting  the  dwelling 
houses  of  the  poor ;  and  a  most 
useful  servant  of  the  public,  Mr. 
Chadwick,  had  been  employed  in 
framing  a  measure  on  the  subject ; 
which  would  be  referred  together 
with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
drainage  of  large  cities,  to  a  Com¬ 
mission  about  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  Turning  to  the  main 
subject  of  education,  he  contrasted 
the  conduct  of  England  with  that 
of  other  countries.  All  the  mate¬ 
rial  powers  of  this  nation  had  been 
developed  and  improved  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  ;  but  the 
nation,  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively,  appeared  to  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  this  grand  object;  and 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
had,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  been 
all  the  time  most  lamentably  neg¬ 
lected.  And  it  was  with  peculiar 
grief  and  mortification  that  he 
said  this  ;  for  he  at  the  same  time 
could  not  but  bear  in  mind,  that 
while  all  the  other  governments 
of  Europe,  warned  by  the  melan¬ 
choly  events  which  darkened  the 

y 

latter  years  of  the  last  century 
with  scenes  which  it  would  be  too 
painful  to  dwell  on — warned  by 
those  bad  lessons,  had  directed  their 
earnest,  their  unceasing  attention 
to  the  moral  training  and  religious 
education  of  their  people,  England 
alone,  Protestant  Christian  Eng¬ 
land,  had  neglected  this  all-im¬ 
portant  duty  of  giving  her  people 
that  training,  that  education, 
which  so  intimately  concerned, 
not  only  their  temporal,  but  their 
eternal  welfare. 

The  police  and  soldiers  had  done 
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their  duly;  it  was  now  time  that 
moral  and  religious  instruction 
should  go  forth  among  the  people; 
and  if  the  House  would  throw 
aside  party  feeling,  and  merge 
their  religious  differences,  as  they 
seemed  at  that  moment  disposed 
to  do,  some  neutral  ground  might 
be  found  on  which  to  build  some¬ 
thing  approaching  to  a  scheme  of 
National  Education,  with  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  just  wishes  of  the 
Established  Church  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  due  attention  to  the 
honest  scruples  of  Dissenters  on 
the  other.  He  then  briefly  reca¬ 
pitulated  what  had  recently  been 
done.  He  alluded  to  the  grants 
made  to  the  Normal  Schools  at 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  10,000/. 
in  all,  which  he  believed  would 
provide  Scotland  with  school¬ 
masters  ;  to  the  grants  of  5,000/. 
each  to  the  National  and  British 
and  Foreign  School  Societies,  and 
1,000/.  to  the  training-school  at 
Battersea.  Between  the  years 
1833  and  1839  the  Treasury  had 
directly  granted  160,000/.  towards 
the  building  of  schools  ;  and  793 
schools  had  been  built,  giving  ac¬ 
commodation  to  160,000  scholars. 
Since  1839,  the  grants  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  amounted  to  112,000/.;  and 
these  sums  being  granted  under 
limitations  which  proportioned 
the  amount  granted  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  the  amount  subscribed 
by  private  persons,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  total  outlay  for  these 
purposes  had  been  348,000/.  He 
praised  highly  the  simultaneous 
system  of  education,  as  the  best 
that  had  been  devised;  and  he 
proceeded  to  state  what  Govern¬ 
ment  proposed  to  do  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  cause  of  education ;  intend¬ 
ing  for  the  present  only  to  deal 
with  those  classes  of  children  who 


con  1  d  be  br  ou  gh  t  w  i  th  i  n  con  t  rol ,  a  n  d 
to  whom  what  he  would  call  com¬ 
pulsory  education  could  be  applied 
—  pauper  children  and  factory 
children. 

District  schools  were  proposed 
to  be  established  for  the  education 
of  pauperchildren,  and  those  whose 
parents  and  guardians  might  con¬ 
sent  to  their  education,  in  the 
metropolis  and  large  towns,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  with 
provision  for  the  instruction  of 
the  children  of  Dissenters  by  mi¬ 
nisters  of  their  own  persuasions. 
These  schools  were  to  include  an 
area  having  a  diameter  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fifteen  miles,  or  ten  miles  in 
the  metropolis,  and  to  be  erected 
by  a  rate  not  exceeding  one-fifth 
of  the  annual  assessment  for  the 
previous  three  years.  Factory 
children  had  been  already  legislated 
for,  but  the  intentions  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  Legislature 
were  rendered  inoperative  by  va¬ 
rious  causes.  He  proposed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  employment  of  factory 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  thirteen,  for  more  than  six 
hours  and  a  half  in  any  one  day; 
certificates  of  their  attendance  at 
school  to  be  granted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools,  and  by  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Schools  in  the  case  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  children  ;  the  schools 
to  be  open  to  the  Inspectors  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  education ;  grants  by 
the  Government  to  be  made  in 
aid  of  local  exertions  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  such  schools;  and  a  sum 
not  exceeding  3r/.  per  week, 
or  one-twelfth  of  the  earnings 
of  each  child,  to  be  retained  by 
the  employer  in  aid  of  a  fund  for 
education.  In  these  schools,  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  to  be  adminis- 
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tered,  through  the  medium  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  together  with  portions  of 
the  Liturgy,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  with 
careful  provisions  in  favour  of  the 
children  of  Dissenters  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  proselytism.  He  proposed 
that  these  schools  should  be  ma¬ 
naged  each  by  seven  trustees — the 
clergyman  of  the  district,  two 
churchwardens,  and  four  elective 
trustees,  two  at  least  to  be  free¬ 
holders.  Two  bills  were  already 
prepared  for  carrying  out  the  ob¬ 
jects  he  had  stated  :  he  hoped 
that  they  would  not  be  viewed  in 
a  party  light ;  and  if  they  were 
passed  during  the  present  session, 
a  large  advance  would  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration. 

Lord  John  Russell  expressed 
in  general  terms  his  cordial  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  plan ;  but  ob¬ 
jected  to  its  being  confined  to 
the  manufacturing  districts,  while 
the  agricultural  districts  were 
not  better  off  with  respect  to 
education  than  the  towns,  and  he 
reserved  his  opinion  as  to  the  de¬ 
tails.  If  the  plan  at  all  answered 
to  Sir  J.  Graham’s  view,  it  would 
be  not  only  folly,  but  wickedness 
to  oppose  it ;  the  jealousies  of  op¬ 
posing  parties  in  the  question 
could  only  be  overcome  by  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  supported  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  party.  It  would  be  desira¬ 
ble  to  provide  as  good  an  education 
as  possible  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Irish  children  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Lord  John  Russell 
pointed  to  the  numerous  instances 
of  boys  who  had  been  to  school, 
and  yet  had  no  real  knowledge,  to 
show  the  importance  of  qualifying 
schoolmasters  ;  if  the  country  could 
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not  educate  the  whole  people, 
it  might  do  much  to  elevate 
those  who  were  to  teach.  An d  he 
thought  that  inducements  might 
be  devised  to  make  working  people 
willing  to  send  their  children  to 
school. 

Viscount  Sandon  heartily  agreed 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  that 
when  a  fearful  mass  of  ignorance 
existed  in  this  country,  it  did  not 
become  men  on  either  side  of  the 
House  to  stick  too  closely  to  their 
peculiar  opinions. 

Mr.  Ewart  expressed  his  con¬ 
currence. 

Mr.  Shaw  hoped  the  measure 
would  be  eventually  extended  to 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Charles  Buller  gave  to  the 
measure  his  entire  concurrence, 
and  pointed  out  a  large  sum  avail¬ 
able  for  education  in  existing  cha¬ 
rities  ;  the  gross  amount  of  these 
charities  was  1,200,000/.  ;  but  by 
proper  management  it  might  be 
made  2,000,000/;  of  that  sum 
312,000/ was  devoted  to  purposes 
of  education  ;  and  much  of  the 
remainder,  especially  that  now  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  mischievous  shape 
of  small  money  gifts,  might  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  same  purpose. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  objected  to 
the  tendency  of  some  of  Sir  James 
Graham’s  view’s,  and  to  Mr.  Bul- 
ler’s  proposal  to  divert  charities 
from  their  original  purposes. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  trusted  more 
to  the  moral  effect  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  made  that  night,  in  encou¬ 
raging  individual  exertion,  than 
he  did  to  the  direct  interference 
of  the  Legislature.  He  expressed 
a  strong  sense  of  Lord  Ashley’s 
character  and  discretion,  which 
had  produced  the  unanimity  w  hich 
had  marked  the  debate.  To  Sir 
R.  Inglis  he  answered  that  if  they 
said  they  would  appoint  no  schools 
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in  which  they  would  not  make  con¬ 
verts  to  the  Established  Church, 
they  would  alienate  a  great  amount 
of  support :  thousands  of  children 
would  be  left  subject  to  the  worst 
temptations,  and  the  interests  of 
true  religion  would  be  prejudiced, 
not  advanced  ;  and  to  Mr.  Buller 
he  pointed  out  the  prejudice  which 
would  accrue  to  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation,  by  accompanying  the  mea¬ 
sure  with  a  diversion  of  former 
charitable  bequests. 

Mr.  Hawes  objected  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  proposed  school 
trusts,  as  likely  to  be  thought  too 
exclusive  by  the  Dissenters. 

Mr.  Acland  threw  out  some 
cautions  with  respect  to  particular 
points;  and  particularly  against 
prejudging  the  question,  which 
system  of  education  was  the  best. 

Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  concurred 
with  Mr.  Hawes,  and  objected  to 
the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics. 

Lord  Ashley  thanked  the  House 
for  the  attention  which  be  had 
received ;  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Another  proposition  having  in 
view  the  relief  of  the  industrious 
classes  from  their  depressed  con¬ 
dition  was  brought  forward  on  a 
later  occasion  by  Mr.  Charles  Bul¬ 
ler,  who  on  the  8th  of  April  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  plan  for  an  extensive  system  of 
colonisation,  as  a  method  of  divert¬ 
ing  the  superfluous  labour  of  the 
country  into  more  profitable  chan¬ 
nels  than  the  home  market  could 
afford.  The  speech  with  which 
this  motion  was  introduced  was 
universally  allowed  to  exhibit  great 
ability,  and  it  was  remarkably  free 
from  the  topics  or  spirit  of  parti¬ 
sanship.  Mr.  Buller  began,  after 
presenting  several  petitions  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  an  improved  system  of  co¬ 


lonisation,  by  remarking  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  that  more  than  any 
former  one  it  discouraged  party 
strifes ;  admonished  no  doubt  by 
the  warnings  of  the  severe  distress 
which  prevailed.  He  guarded 
himself  against  being  supposed  to 
represent  the  difficulties  of  the 
country  as  unparalleled  or  despe¬ 
rate  ;  but  the  discussion  of  Lord 
Howick’s  motion,  for  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  on  the  manu¬ 
facturing  depression,  elicited  an 
universal  agreement  as  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  intensity  of  the  dis¬ 
tress,  and  an  entire  disagreement 
as  to  the  remedies  proposed.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  the 
growth  of  the  country  in  wealth 
was  proceeding  less  rapidly  than 
at  a  former  period.  The  extent 
of  the  evil  proved  that  it  had  no 
partial  causes,  peculiar  to  parti¬ 
cular  trades  or  classes  ;  and  tem¬ 
porary  causes  did  not  suffice  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  Over-production  in 
manufactures,  for  instance,  did 
not  explain  it,  because  simulta¬ 
neously  with  that  overproduction, 
not  only  was  capital  not  withdrawn 
from  other  ordinary  occupations, 
but  never  was  there  so  much  ca¬ 
pital  lying  idle ;  and  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  employment  of  la¬ 
bour  in  that  overproduction  there 
had  been  a  great  emigration  of 
labourers,  the  workhouses  were 
crowded  by  able-bodied  men,  and 
numbers  more  failed  to  obtain 
employment.  Had  there  not  been 
that  overproduction  there  would 
only  have  been  less  employment 
of  labour  and  capital.  The  United 
States  too  shewed  the  working  of 
the  same  temporary  causes,  but 
without  producing  the  same  result. 
Since  1836  the  history  of  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  had 
consisted  of  a  series  of  crises  with 
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intervals  of  stagnation.  “  I  doubt,” 
said  Mr.  Everett,  in  the  wise  and 
feeling  answer  he  recently  made 
to  a  deputation  of  holders  of  stock, 
“  I  doubt  if  in  the  history  of  the 
world  in  so  short  a  period  such  a 
transition  had  been  made  from  a 
state  of  high  prosperity  to  one  of 
general  distress  as  in  the  United 
States  within  the  last  six  years.” 
And  yet,  what  had  been  the  effect 
on  the  condition  of  the  masses  in 
that  country  ?  Had  we  heard  of 
what  we  should  call  distress  among 
the  quiet  traders  and  artizans  of 
the  United  States?  Of  any  inability 
toemploy  capital  with  ordinary  pro¬ 
fit  ?  Of  any  general  want  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  labourers  ?  Of  any 
great  depression  of  wages  ?  Or  of 
anything  which  we  should  call  the 
extreme  of  destitution  ?  Had  ever 
the  unscrupulous  demagogues  of 
their  hustings  or  their  press  ven¬ 
tured  to  describe  such  sad  scenes  as 
those  which  official  inspection  had 
shown  to  have  been  but  too  fre¬ 
quent  at  Bolton  and  Stockport  ? 
Had  they  heard  in  that  country 
of  human  beings  living  huddled 
together,  in  defiance  of  comforts, 
of  shame,  and  of  health,  in  garrets 
and  in  cellars,  and  in  the  same 
hovels  with  their  pigs  ?  Had  they 
heard  of  large  and  sudden  calls  on 
the  bounty  of  individuals,  of  pa¬ 
rishes,  or  of  the  Government? — 
of  workhouses  crowded  ?  —  of  even 
the  gaol  resorted  to  for  shelter 
and  maintenance  ?  —  of  human 
beings  prevented  from  actually 
dying  of  starvation  in  the  open 
streets,  or  of  others  allowed  to 
expire  from  inanition  in  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  their  own  dwelling 
places  ?  The  plain  fact  was,  that 
though  hundreds  of  enterprises 
had  failed,  and  enormous  amounts 
of  capital  had  been  sacrificed,  and 
credit  had  been  paralysed,  and 
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hundreds  that  were  wealthy  at 
sunrise  had  been  beggars  ere  the 
same  sun  was  set,  and  thousands 
had  been  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
work  and  wages  of  the  day  before, 
—yet  capital  and  labour  had  never 
failed  to  find  immediate  employ¬ 
ment  in  that  boundless  field. 

There  must  then  in  this  country 
be  a  deeper  seated  and  permanent 
cause  of  suffering ;  and  that  was 
the  constant  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  the  constant  increase 
of  population  within  the  same 
restricted  field  of  employment. 
Every  year  added  its  profits  to 
the  amount  of  capital  previously 
accumulated,  and  certainly  left 
the  population  considerably  larger 
at  its  close  than  it  wras  at  its 
commencement.  This  fresh  amount 
both  of  capital  and  population 
have  to  be  employed  ;  and  if  no 
further  space  for  their  employment 
be  provided,  they  must  compete 
for  a  share  of  the  previous  amount 
of  profit  and  wages.  New  disco¬ 
veries  in  nature  and  art,  even  in 
agriculture,  did  not  suffice  to  keep 
pace  in  extending  the  field  of 
employment,  with  the  extension 
of  capital  and  population.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  overstocking  of  profes¬ 
sions,  the  competition  between 
tradesmen,  farmers,  and  educated 
females,  for  whom  fit  employment 
was  so  limited ;  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  labouring  classes, 
manufacturing  and  agricultural, 
depicted  in  the  violent  recrimina¬ 
tions  between  the  Anti-Corn-law 
lecturers  and  farmers’  friends; 
15,000  milliners  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis  killing  themselves  with  over¬ 
work  in  close  rooms ;  all  con¬ 
sequences  of  one  leading  fact, 
that  every  year  rolling  over  our 
heads  adds  300,000  to  the  po¬ 
pulation.  Contrast  with  this 
picture  the  20,000  workpeople 
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of  the  Lowel  Factory,  in  the 
United  States;  the  girls  with 
their  pianoforte,  and  circulating 
library,  all  with  their  money 
saved,  on  which  they  could  re¬ 
treat  to  comfortable  homes,  if 
the  factory  stopped  to-morrow; 
while  with  us  every  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  a  trade, 
every  fluctuation  of  fashion,  in¬ 
volved  masses  of  our  people  in 
destitution.  Assertions  of  gene¬ 
ral  improvement  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  did  not  dis¬ 
prove  the  extent  of  the  misery. 
He  doubted  whether  there  ever 
before  was  in  this  country  such 
a  mass  of  intense  physical  suffer¬ 
ing  and  moral  degradation  as  was 
to  be  found  in  this  metropolis,  in 
the  cellars  and  garrets  of  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester,  and  in  the 
yet  more  wretched  alleys  of  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  and  he  had  very  little  doubt 
that  there  never  before  prevailed 
in  any  portion  of  our  population, 
vice  so  habitual  and  so  gross  as 
was  there  to  be  found.  The  gene¬ 
ral  comfort  of  the  great  body  was 
increased;  but  so  also  was  the 
misery  of  the  most  wretched.  We 
witnessed  constantly  more  of  the 
extreme  of  suffering — we  had  a 
positively  larger  number  of  the 
dangerous  classes  in  the  country. 
Even  the  increased  knowledge  of 
the  people  aggravated  their  sense 
of  suffering  ;  the  popular  temper 
grew  more  and  more  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  property  and 
order  ;  partial  knowledge,  acting 
on  general  ignorance,  begot  wild 
visions  of  political  and  social 
changes;  and  all  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  people 
must  begin  with  bettering  their 
physical  condition,  and,  satisfying 
the  simple  but  expressive  cry: 
•'  A  fair  day’s  wages  for  a  fair 
day’s  work” — but  that  could  only 


be  done  by  opening  a  wider  field 
of  employment,  and  diminishing 
that  terrible  competition  of  capi¬ 
tal  with  capital,  and  labour  with 
labour,  which  was  the  permanent 
cause  of  the  distress.  To  that 
end,  Mr.  Buller  desired  the  House 
to  inquire  into  the  efficacy  of  colo¬ 
nization  as  a  remedy  for  distress 
— not  the  remedy  ;  for  he  did 
not  come  into  collision  with  other 
economical  remedies  that  had  been 
proposed.  To  free-trade  he  pro¬ 
posed  colonization  as  an  auxiliary. 
The  advocates  of  free- trade  wished 
to  bring  food  to  the  people.  lie 
suggested,  at  the  same  time,  to 
take  the  people  to  the  food.  They 
wished  to  get  fresh  markets  by 
removing  the  barriers  which  now 
kept  us  from  them  throughout  the 
world.  He  asked  the  House,  in 
addition,  to  get  fresh  markets,  by 
calling  them  into  existence  in 
parts  of  the  world  which  might  be 
made  to  teem  with  valuable  cus¬ 
tomers.  Colonization  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  slower  than  free- trade,  in 
the  operation  of  extending  the 
field  of  employment ;  but  it  would 
be  surer,  for  it  was  a  process  en¬ 
tirely  depending  on  this  country, 
and  not  on  the  concurrence  of 
others.  Within  the  last  two  years 
no  less  than  six  hostile  tariffs  had 
been  passed,  more  or  less  narrow¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  our  manufac¬ 
tures.  He  said  then  that  in  the 
present  day,  the  restrictive  policy 
of  other  nations  must  enter  into 
our  consideration  as  an  element, 
and  no  unimportant  element,  of 
commercial  policy  ;  and,  though 
his  advice  was  to  set  the  example 
of  free-trade  to  other  nations,  and 
extend  our  intercourse  with  them 
to  the  very  utmost,  still  at  the 
same  time,  to  take  care  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  creating  and  enlarging 
those  markets  which  were  under 
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the  control  of  no  legislation  but 
our  own.  Show  the  world,  that 
if  the  game  of  restriction  was  to 
be  played,  no  country  could  play 
it  with  such  effect  and  such  im¬ 
punity  as  Great  Britain,  which, 
from  the  outlying  portions  of  her 
mighty  empire,  could  command 
the  riches  of  every  zone,  and  every 
soil,  and  every  sea  that  the  earth 
contained,  and  could  draw,  with 
unstinted  measure,  the  means  of 
every  luxury,  and  the  materials  of 
every  manufacture  that  the  com¬ 
bined  extent  of  other  realms  could 
supply.  This  we  had  done,  or 
could  do,  by  placing  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  in  different  portions  of  our 
own  dominions.  As  a  remedy, 
colonization  appeared  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  simply  by  the  perception  of 
the  evil  which  was  the  permanent 
cause  of  the  distress.  Here  we 
had  capital  that  could  obtain  no 
profitable  employment,  — -  labour 
equally  kept  out  from  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  competition  of  labour 
sufficient  for  the  existing  demand 
— and  an  utter  inability  to  find 
any  fresh  employment  in  which 
that  unemployed  capital  could  be 
turned  to  account  by  setting  that 
unemployed  labour  in  motion.  In 
our  colonies,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  had  vast  tracts  of  the  most 
fertile  land,  wanting  only  capital 
and  labour  to  cover  them  with 
abundant  harvests  ;  and  from  want 
of  that  capital  and  labour,  wasting 
their  productive  energies  in  nou¬ 
rishing  weeds,  or  at  best,  in  giv¬ 
ing  shelter  to  beasts.  When  he 
asked  the  House  to  colonize,  what 
did  he  asked  them  to  do  but  to 
carry  the  superfluity  of  part  of 
one  country  to  repair  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  other — to  cultivate 
the  desert,  by  supplying  to  it  the 
means  that  lay  idle  here ;  in  one 
simple  word,  to  convey  the  plough 
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to  the  field,  the  workman  to  his 
work,  the  hungry  to  his  food. 
The  benefit  was  not  confined  to 
the  removal  of  the  labourer,  and 
his  conveyance  to  the  place  where 
he  could  raise  the  food  he  wanted; 
in  the  colony  he  became  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  an  exporter,  and  he  re-ap¬ 
peared  in  our  own  markets  as  a 
customer.  Imagine  in  some  vil¬ 
lage  a  couple  of  young  married 
men,ofwhom  one  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  weaver,  and  the  other  as  a 
farm-labourer,  but  both  of  whom 
were  unable  to  get  work.  Both  were 
in  the  workhouse,  and  the  spade 
of  the  one  and  the  loom  of  the 
other  were  equally  idle.  For  the 
maintenance  of  these  two  men  and 
their  families,  the  parish  was  pro¬ 
bably  taxed  to  the  amount  of  40Z. 
a-year.  The  farm-labourer  and 
his  family  got  a  passage  to  Canada. 
Perhaps  the  other  farm -labourers 
of  the  parish  were  immediately 
able  to  make  a  better  bargain  with 
their  masters,  and  get  somewhat 
better  wages;  but  at  any  rate  the 
parish  gained  20/.  a«year  by  being 
relieved  from  one  of  the  two 
pauper  families.  The  emigrant 
got  good  employment ;  after  pro¬ 
viding  himself  with  food  in  abun¬ 
dance,  he  found  that  he  had 
wherewithal  to  buy  him  a  good 
coat,  instead  of  the  smock  frock 
he  used  to  wear,  and  to  supply 
his  children  with  decent  clothing, 
instead  of  letting  them  run  about 
in  rags.  He  sent  home  an  order 
for  a  good  quantity  of  broad  cloth, 
and  this  order  actually  set  the 
loom  of  his  fellow  pauper  to  Work, 
and  took  him  or  helped  to  take 
him  out  of  the  workhouse.  Thus 
the  emigration  of  one  man  relieved 
the  parish  of  two  paupers,  and 
furnished  employment  not  only 
for  one,  but  for  two  men.  It 
seemed  a  paradox  to  assert,  that 
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removing  a  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  enabled  a  country  to  support 
more  inhabitants  than  it  could 
before.  The  settlement  of  a  few 
handsful  of  men  in  the  United 
States,  now  swelled  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen  millions,  had  in  this  wav 
created  great  part  of  our  wealth 
at  home.  If  the  United  States 
had  never  been  settled,  and  the 
emigrants  had  stayed  at  home,  did 
any  one  think  it  possible  that  the 
population  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  would  have  been  larger  by 
13,000,000  or  14,000,000  than  it 
now  was — in  other  words,  that  they 
should  have  had  and  maintained  in 
as  good  a  state  as  now,  40,000,000 
of  people  within  these  islands  ? 
Was  there  any  reason  for  sup. 
posing  that  they  should  now  have 
had  an  additional  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  addition  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  emigrants  ?  Nay,  was  it  not 
absolutely  certain  that,  without 
colonizing  the  United  States,  this 
country  would  not  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  have  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  anything  like  the  population 
which  at  present  found  subsist¬ 
ence  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ?  How  large  a 
portion  of  that  population  de¬ 
pended  on  the  trade  with  the 
United  Slates,  which  constituted 
one-sixth  of  our  whole  external 
trade  !  Without  that  trade  what 
would  have  been  the  size  and 
wealth  and  population  of  Man¬ 
chester,  and  Liverpool,  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  Sheffield,  and  Leeds, 
and  Birmingham,  and  Wolver¬ 
hampton — in  fact,  of  all  our  great 
manufacturing  districts  ?  What 
would  have  been  the  relative  con¬ 
dition  of  those  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  whose  industry  was  kept  in 
employment  by  the  demands  of 
that  manufacturing  population  ? 
What  that  of  this  metropolis,  so 


much  of  the  expenditure  of  which 
might  indirectly  be  traced  to  the 
wealth  created  by  the  American 
trade  ?  In  fact,  what  would  have 
been  the  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  country  had  the 
United  States  never  been  peopled? 
Had  another  United  States  been 
settled  at  the  same  time,  another 
eight  millions  would  have  been 
added  to  our  exports,  another  Lan¬ 
cashire  called  into  existence.  In 
further  illustration,  Mr.  Buller 
compared  what  colonial  countries 
do  for  our  trade  with  what  old 
countries  do;  rejecting  from  the 
account  countries  which,  like  Mex¬ 
ico  or  the  East  Indies,  are  peopled 
by  old  races  under  the  dominion  of 
Europeans,  not  by  actual  Euro¬ 
pean  settlers.  He  would  take  two 
great  classes  of  countries  —  the 
first  being  the  whole  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  nations  of  Europe,  and 
the  second,  those  which  could  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  colonial  countries. 
He  had  taken  down  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  different  countries  of 
each  class  which  entered  into  his 
list,  the  amount  of  export  of  Bri¬ 
tish  produce  to  each,  and  the 
amount  of  that  produce  which  fell 
to  the  share  of  each  inhabitant  of 
each  country,  and  he  found  that 
the  European  countries  contain¬ 
ed  altogether  a  population  of 
211,130,000,  and  consumed  an 
annual  import  of  British  goods  to 
the  value  of  about  21,000,000/.; 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  British 
colonies  contained  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  ofrather  more  than  36,000,000, 
and  the  exports  to  them  amounted 
to  rather  more  than  the  exports  to 
all  the  European  states,  with  their 
population  of  about  six  times  as 
many  ;  and  the  average  consump¬ 
tion  of  each  inhabitant  of  the 
colonial  countries  was  no  less  than 
126’.  a  head,  while  that  of  the  Eu- 
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ropean  countries  was  only  2,?.  a 
head.  The  question  occurred, 
what  was  the  cost  of  extending 
these  advantages,  by  bridging 
over  the  sea  for  the  transit  of  the 
emigrant  ?  He  then  adverted  to 
the  old  plan  of  colonization,  the 
disposal  of  land  by  free  grants 
fatal  to  the  working  for  wages 
and  preventing  the  direct  benefit 
of  emigration  to  this  country  ; 
and  then  he  described  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field’s  system  of  substituting  the 
sale  of  waste  lands  at  “a  sufficient 
price/'  for  the  gift,  devoting  the 
proceeds  to  emigration.  Even  a 
partial  trial  of  these  principles  had 
been  so  successful,  that  to  the 
Australian  colonies,  where  the 
sale  of  land  was  commenced  in 
1832,  while  the  emigration  for 
the  eight  years  previous  was  only 
11,711,  in  the  next  ten  years  it 
was  104,487  j  to  all  colonies  dur¬ 
ing  the  former  period,  it  was 
352,580,  an  average  of  44,072 
per  annum,  in  the  latter  period 
661,039,  a  yearly  average  of 
66,104.  In  the  nine  years 
commencing  from  1833,  nearly 
2,000,000/.  had  been  realised  by 
the  sale  of  land,  of  which  1,100,000/. 
raised  in  New  South  Wales  alone 
had  conveyed  out  52,000  selected 
emigrants. 

In  the  United  States,  with  a 
low  price  and  large  exceptional 
grants,  since  1795,  when  the  sale 
of  lands  began,  23,366,434/.  sterl¬ 
ing  had  been  realized ;  14,000,000/ 
in  the  seven  years  ending  in  1840. 
Mr.  Buller  adverted  to  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  sending  out  society  in  a 
complete  form,  with  its  proportion 
of  gentry ;  formerly  the  practice 
in  our  colonies,  discontinued  when 
the  establishment  of  convict  colo¬ 
nies  threw  the  discredit  of  “  trans¬ 
portation”  on  emigrating,  but 
recently  revived  under  the  new 
Vol.  LXXXV. 
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system  in  the  Australian  Colonies, 
while  more  men  of  good  family 
had  settled  in  New  Zealand  in 
the  three  years,  since  the  beginning 
of  1840,  than  in  British  North 
America  in  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  present  century.  He  there¬ 
fore  advocated  no  untried  experi¬ 
ment,  nor  did  he  advocate  com¬ 
pulsory  emigration  ;  he  deprecated 
any  thing  like  making  emigration 
an  alternative  of  the  workhouse, 
or  even  inducing  persons  to  emi¬ 
grate  who  did  not  do  so  spontane¬ 
ously.  But  the  time  was  gone 
when  emigration  was  regarded  as 
a  punishment  any  more  than  was 
the  acceptance  of  a  cadetship. 
The  prejudice  was  gone  ;  and  he 
did  imagine  that  the  attempt  to 
appeal  to  it  by  the  agency  of  stale 
nicknames  was  not  likely  to  be 
made  in  our  day,  had  he  not  been 
undeceived  by  some  most  furious 
invectives  against  the  gentlemen 
who  signed  the  city  memorials, 
which  were  recently  delivered  at 
Drury-lane  theatre  on  one  of  those 
nights  on  which  the  legitimate 
drama  was  not  performed.  He 
could  not  imagine  that  his  es¬ 
teemed  friend  the  Member  for 
Stockport,  who  was  reported  on 
that  occasion  to  have  been  very 
successful  in  representing  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  bereaved  grand- mother, 
could  help  on  sober  reflection  feel¬ 
ing  some  compunction  for  having 
condescended  to  practise  on  the 
ignorance  of  his  audience  by  the 
use  of  claptraps  so  stale,  and  repre¬ 
sentations  so  unfounded,  and  for 
going  out  of  his  way  to  bring  just 
the  same  kind  of  unjust  charges 
against  honest  men  engaged  in  an 
honest  cause  as  he  launched  so 
indignantly  at  others  in  his  own 
pursuit  of  a  great  public  cause. 
He  must  attribute  this  deviation 
from  his  usual  candour  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  unseen  genius  of 
the  place  in  which  he  spoke — 
hear ,”  and  a  laugh,”)  and  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  believed  it  would  be 
out  of  keeping  in  a  theatre  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  men’s  passions  otherwise 
than  by  a  fiction.  He  only  de¬ 
sired  the  further  carrying  out  of 
principles  already  recognized,  and 
necessary  preliminary  inquiry  into 
some  points  not  yet  fully  settled, 
such  as,  ‘  what  is  a  “ sufficient  price’’ 
for  land  in  the  several  Colonies  ?  ’ 

*  should  the  whole ,  or  only  a  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales 
be  appropriated  to  emigration  ;  ’ 

4  whether  the  system  could  not  be 
applied  to  Canada,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  ’  and  ‘  whether  it 
might  not  be  advisable,  for  imme¬ 
diate  use,  to  raise  a  loan  on  the 
security  of  the  future  sale  of  lands?’ 
But  he  left  the  consideration  of 
those  matters  to  Government ; 
not,  however,  as  a  question  to  be 
discussed  by  one  particular  de¬ 
partment  as  mere  matter  of  detail, 
or  as  a  mere  Colonial  question,  but 
as  one  of  general  import  to  the 
condition  of  England.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving:  “That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to 
her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will 
take  into  her  most  gracious  con¬ 
sideration  the  means  by  which 
extensive  and  systematic  coloni¬ 
zation  may  be  most  effectually 
rendered  available  for  augmenting 
the  resources  of  her  Majesty’s  em¬ 
pire,  giving  additional  employ¬ 
ment  to  capital  and  labour,  both 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
Colonies,  and  thereby  bettering 
the  condition  of  her  people.” 

Lord  Ashley  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  totally 
objected  to  “the  transportation  of 
the  people  advocating  instead, 
the  restoring  to  them  the  actual 
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possession  of  land  at  home  by 
means  of  small  holdings,  which 
had  proved  very  successful  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  There  were 
15,000,000  acres  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  which  to  employ  the 
people.  He  also  advocated  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn -laws,  and  re¬ 
duction  of  the  sugar  duties,  re¬ 
duced  expenditure,  and  reduced 
taxation.  Selecting  young  persons 
for  emigration  was  but  taking 
away  the  life-blood  of  the  country  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Buller  talked  of 
the  emigrant’s  sending  home  a 
surplus,  where  was  he  to  get  it, 
when  he  was  expressly  made  de¬ 
pendent  for  support  on  any  terms 
that  he  could  get  ?  Mr.  Crawford 
moved  as  an  amendment,  “  That 
the  resources  derivable  from  the 
lands,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  if 
fully  brought  into  action,  are 
adequate  to  afford  the  means  of 
giving  employment  and  supplying 
food  to  the  whole  population ;  and 
that,  therefore,  before  any  mea¬ 
sures  be  adopted  for  removing  to 
foreign  lands  any  portion  of  that 
population,  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
this  House  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  better  application  of  these  re¬ 
sources  to  the  employment  and 
support  of  the  people.” 

Mr.  John  Fielden  seconded  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Gaily  Knight  supported 
Mr.  Buller’s  motion  ;  backing  his 
arguments  with  quotations  from 
Colonel  Torrens  and  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field,  to  show  that  an  extended 
scheme  of  colonization  could  only 
be  conducted  under  Government 
superintendence.  Contrary  to  Mr. 
Buller’s  opinion,  however,  he  could 
see  no  strong  objection  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  poor-rates  in  paying 
for  emigration. 
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Lord  Stanley  professed  entire 
concurrence  in  the  principles  and 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Buffer's  speech  ; 
but  the  motion  if  it  were  adopted, 
he  said,  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  delusive  hopes,  and  exag¬ 
gerated  expectations  that  never 
could  be  realized ;  and  he  under¬ 
took  to  establish  that  an  efficient 
system  of  colonization  and  emigra¬ 
tion  was  at  that  moment  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  had  been  for  years  under 
the  direct  and  immediate  control 
and  superintendence  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government.  Briefly  re¬ 
marking  that  to  Mr.  Crawford’s 
motion  he  could  not  assent,  though 
he  did  not  dispute  that  the  great 
landed  proprietors  of  the  country 
could  improve  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  Lord  Stanley  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  by  means  of  agents  in  every 
quarter,  Government  superin¬ 
tendence  was  actually  extended 
to  every  emigrant  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  even  from  Connaught  until 
he  reached  his  friends  in  the  most 
distant  wilds  of  Canada  ;  34,000 
emigrants  having  been  landed  at 
the  Government  agency  office  in 
Quebec  during  the  past  year. 
The  total  number  of  persons  w  ho 
emigrated  under  similar  protec¬ 
tion  during  the  last  two  years 
was  246,936.  Emigration  to  Ca¬ 
nada  had  progressively  increased 
from  7,439  in  1839,  to  44,374  in 
1842.  At  what  expense  had  those 
tens  of  thousands  been  transferred 
from  their  native  land  to  a  distant 
Colony?  the  total  cost  amounted 
to  only  12,388/.  or  5.y.  8 d.  a  head. 
If  the  expectation  were  held  out 
of  very  extensive  emigration  in 
the  hands  of  Government,  would 
equal  good  be  effected  at  as  small 
an  expense  as  Government  had 
incurred  in  that  instance?  Were 
they  quite  certain  that  direct  Go¬ 


vernment  aid  would  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
emigration  ?  And,  assuming  that 
it  must  have  that  effect,  then  he 
would  ask  the  House  whether  they 
felt  thoroughly  assured  that  it 
would  be  quite  right,  by  such  a 
process,  to  disturb  the  relations 
now  subsisting  between  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labour  and  the  supply? 
They  were  bound  first  to  ask 
themselves  f  would  the  proposed 
plan  increase  emigration  ?  ’  and,  if 
so,  would  the  adoption  of  such  a 
scheme  prove  favourable  to  the 
parties  going  out ;  and  again, 
would  it  be  favourable  to  parties 
going  out  to  try  their  own  volun¬ 
tary  labour?  Was  it,  also,  not  a 
plan  calculated  to  paralyze  the 
exertions  of  those  who,  at  their 
own  expense,  w^ere  preparing  to 
transfer  their  waves  and  families 
from  the  new  to  the  old  country? 
Would  it  not  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  freight  and  expenses 
of  sending  out  emigrants?  Would 
it  not  likewise  expose  all  those 
who  had  exhausted  their  means 
in  going  out  to  colonies  to  all  the 
evils  of  undue  competition  —  a 
competition  which  they  could  not 
have  expected,  for  which  they 
could  not  be  prepared,  and  with 
which,  therefore,  it  w^as  impossible 
that  they  could  successfully  con¬ 
tend?  The  question  of  competi¬ 
tion  was  a  very  serious  one,  and 
he  trusted  that  no  honourable 
member  then  present  could  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  it  was 
a  matter  which  might  be  despised. 
It  was  with  great  truth  he  said, 
that  the  competition  in  Canada 
was  of  a  very  serious  kind — -per¬ 
haps  as  great  there  as  elsewhere. 
There  was  not  only  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  labour  amongst  the  old 
settlers,  but  amongst  the  people 
coming  both  from  this  country 
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and  from  the  United  States,  the 
inhabuants  from  which  were  every 
day  and  every  hour  pouring  into 
Canada.  The  lion,  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  there  was  no  dis¬ 
tress  in  Canada — happily  there 
was  not ;  but  perhaps  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  great  public  works 
which  had  been  proceeded  with  in 
Canada  during  the  past  year. 
But,  even  supposing  that  exten¬ 
sive  public  works  went  on,  would 
that  afford  a  certainty  that  com¬ 
plete  and  immediate  employment 
must  be  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence?  All  public  works  must 
be  executed  by  contract,  and  the 
contractor  would  naturally  and 
necessarily  give  a  preference  to 
the  old  and  skilful  labourers. 
Those  he  would  find  in  the  great¬ 
est  numbers  amongst  the  natives 
of  the  United  States,  who  were 
coming  unceasingly  into  Canada, 
the  prevalence  of  commercial  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  their  own  country  ren¬ 
dering  employment  a  matter  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  be  obtained. 
He  need  scarcely  remind  the 
House  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  very  readily 
transfer  themselves  from  their 
country  to  our  colony.  They  had 
no  ocean  to  cross;  they  had  no 
new  institutions  to  encounter — 
no  new  language  to  learn  —  no 
fresh  habits  to  acquire.  They 
would  go,  as  it  were,  amongst 
another  section  of  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  For  these  reasons,  then, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
market  in  Canada  had  been  already 
forestalled.  From  New  York  alone 
6,000  citizens  went  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year  to  Canada,  and 
9,500  persons  re-emigrated  to  this 
country.  He  remarked  that,  by 
the  terms  of  the  motion,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  intention  was, 
not  to  send  out  to  the  Colonies 


those  who  would  be  likely  to  prove 
the  most  acceptable,  but  those 
whom  we  could  best  spare,  the 
sweepings  and  refuse  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts,  the  old,  the 
impotent,  the  feeble,  the  sick  of 
the  towns.  He  went  on  to  ridi¬ 
cule  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bucking¬ 
ham,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
expend  5,000,000/.  in  carrying 
out  a  million  of  emigrants,  and  to 
lend  them  implements  of  labour, 
seed,  and  stock,  to  be  repaid  from 
their  earnings.  To  him  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  nothing  could  be  more 
inexpedient  than  that  Govern¬ 
ment  should  enter  into  an  extend¬ 
ed  plan  of  pauper  emigration.  All 
facilities  should  be  given  for  the 
introduction  of  capital  into  Ca¬ 
nada?  but  it  should,  at  the  same 
time  be  remembered  that  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  Govern¬ 
ment  were  exceedingly  limited. 
They  could  do  little  more  than 
give  every  facility  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  titles  to  land,  and  provide 
that  no  obstacles  should  arise  in 
the  Surveyor  -  General’s  depart¬ 
ment,  and  great  improvements  had 
taken  place  since  Mr.  Buller  had 
presented  a  report  on  the  subject 
to  the  late  Lord  Durham  :  almost 
all  his  recommendations  had  been 
adopted.  With  respect  to  Canada, 
the  danger  always  was,  lest  the 
labourers  seeking  for  employment 
should  outrun  the  means  of  occu¬ 
pation  which  the  Colony  possessed. 
Even  in  the  United  States  the 
work  of  settling  waste  lands, 
though  no  voyage  was  needed  for 
the  emigrants,  who  merely  passed 
from  East  to  West,  had  been  over 
done ;  for  the  proceeds  of  land 
sales  fell  progressively  from 
25,167,0(30  dollars  in  1836,  to 
1,024,000  dollars  in  1841.  The 
case  in  our  Australian  Colonies 
was,  however,  widely  different. 
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and  the  system  to  be  observed 
wholly  dissimilar.  The  danger 
there  was  lest  capital  should  ex¬ 
ceed  the  supply  of  labour;  and 
the  distance  was  so  great  that  the 
poor  man  could  not  afford  to  emi¬ 
grate  ;  therefore  an  artificial  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  applied  to  those  colo¬ 
nies;  and  that  plan,  recommended 
in  1831,  and  founded  upon  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Gibbon  Wake¬ 
field,  had  generally  been  found  to 
work  beneficially,  and  had  accom¬ 
plished  its  objects.  Lord  Stanley 
gave  some  statistical  details  show¬ 
ing  an  amazing  progress  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  since 
1832;  the  population  had  increas¬ 
ed  from  50,000  souls  to  149,669 
in  1841  ;  the  imports,  from 
604,620/.,  to  2,527,988/.;  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  384,344/.  to  1,023,397/. 
the  revenue  (excluding  land  re¬ 
venue)  from  24,268 /.  to  549,288/. 
He  did  not  attribute  that  prospe¬ 
rity  wholly  to  the  system  of  land- 
sales,  but  undoubtedly  a  ^great 
portion  of  it  was  owing  to  that 
system.  It  was  a  system  he  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  interfered 
with,  or  the  principle  departed 
from.  But  when  Mr.  Buller  objected 
that  more  had  not  been  done,  was 
he  aware,  that  more  than  the 
whole  amount  received  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  land- sales  had  been 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  immi¬ 
gration  within  the  last  ten  years  ? 
The  gross  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  lands  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  was  1,090,583/.,  while  the 
sum  actually  paid  for  immigration 
was  951,241/.;  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  expense  of  the 
surveys  of  the  land,  and  the  sums 
expended  upon  the  aborigines,  the 
whole  expenditure  amounted  to 
1,200,000/.  He  objected  to  dis¬ 
turbing  the  Act  of  last  year,  for 
disposing  of  lands  in  Australia  and 
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New  Zealand,  as  tending  to  un¬ 
settle  the  interests  of  the  Colo¬ 
nists.  He  expended  much  pains 
in  defending  the  system  of  selling 
land  by  auction,  confirmed  by  that 
Act;  without  which,  893,490/. 
would  have  been  lost  upon  the 
sale  of  60,220  acres  in  Port  Philip 
alone,  and  he  read  long  extracts 
from  a  despatch  by  Sir  George 
Gipps,  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  to  show  that  a  recent  fall¬ 
ing-off  in  the  sale  of  lands  was  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  high  prices 
of  auction  sales,  but  to  reaction 
after  a  mania  for  speculation  in 
all  kinds  of  trades. 

Lord  Stanley  concluded  by 
saying,  that  he  should  first  nega¬ 
tive  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford’s 
Amendment,  and  then  move  the 
previous  cpiestion  on  Mr.  Buller’s 
Motion. 

Lord  Howick  found  fault  with 
Lord  Stanley’s  unqualified  approval 
of  what  had  recently  been  done. 
He  thought  that  we  had  begun  to 
go  on  the  right  track,  but  we  had 
made  but  little  progress.  He 
pointed  to  the  vast  extent  of  fer¬ 
tile  but  uncultivated  land  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  with  capital  waiting  here  for 
employment,  as  proof  that  if  there 
was  danger  of  an  over-supply  of 
labour,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  in  the  system.  The  great 
success  which  had  attended  the 
acting  upon  Mr.  Wakefield’s  prin¬ 
ciple,  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
House  and  the  Government  to  see 
that  there  was  a  progressive  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  improvement  of  the 
system  of  emigration,  founded  upon 
that  principle.  One  great  advan- 
tage  which  he  looked  for  from 
emigration  was  political — its  find¬ 
ing  a  vent  for  those  persons,  of 
great  talent,  energy,  and  activity, 
for  whom  this  country  could  notfind 
safe  employment  in  time  of  peace. 
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Sir  Robert  Inglis  remarked, 
that  Lord  Stanley’s  speech  treated 
merely  of  emigration,  and  not  of 
colonization,  and  he  proceeded  to 
advocate  the  sending  out  of  colo¬ 
nies,  with  all  the  complete  frame¬ 
work  of  society,  even  to  its  Church 
Establishment. 

Mr.  Hume  pronounced  Lord 
Stanley’s  Speech  “  sound  through¬ 
out.”  The  way  to  make  Colonies 
prosperous,  and  to  promote  emi¬ 
gration  was,  to  give  them  a  good 
government,  and  to  let  them  have 
a  share  in  it. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton  expressed 
the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the 
discussion,  and  thanked  Mr.  Bul- 
ler  for  a  speech  which  would  con¬ 
vey  so  much  sound  information  to 
the  country. 

Lord  J.  Russell  could  not  give 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Motion, 
unless  he  saw  more  clearly  the 
means  by  which  the  great  benefits 
promised  could  be  attained  j  and 
while  so  much  was  being  done 
under  existing  laws,  the  House 
should  be  cautious  how  it  had  re¬ 
course  to  new  legislation.  If  the 
resolution  were  adopted,  would  it 
not  be  inferred  that  they  did  not 
concur  in  those  means  which  had 
been  already  taken  ;  and  that  they 
had  some  great  plan  in  contempla¬ 
tion  by  which  the  existing  evils 


and  the  distresses  of  the  people 
were  to  be  removed  ?  lie  thought 
it  of  importance,  however,  that  Go¬ 
vernment  should  diffuse  through¬ 
out  the  country  the  utmost  amount 
of  information  on  the  subject. 
For  the  present,  the  House  had 
better  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Government ;  and  he 
looked  to  the  signs  of  the  times 
with  a  confident  hope  that  the 
country  was  overcoming  its  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  ascribed 
the  prevailing  distress  to  foreign 
competition  with  British  labour; 
and  though  he  had  never  listened 
to  an  oration  with  greater  pleasure 
than  to  Mr.  Buffer's,  he  did  not 
entirely  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  also  par¬ 
tially  supported  Mr.  Buffer’s 
views,  but  was  for  leaving  the 
matter  to  Government. 

Mr.  Buffer  briefly  replied,  re¬ 
marking  that  Lord  Stanley  had 
made  out  no  case  against  inquiry. 
After  what  had  taken  place,  it 
was  contrary  to  any  object  he  had 
in  view  to  divide  the  House  ;  and 
therefore  he  begged  to  withdraw 
the  Motion. 

Mr.  Sharman Crawford  assented 
to  that  course,  and  withdrew  his 
Amendment. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Affairs  of  India —'Discussions  in  Parliament  on  Lord  Fllenborougli  s 
Policy — Mr.  Vernon  Smith  on  the  9th  of  February  moves  for  Papers 
in  the  House  of  Commons ,  and  refers  to  one  of  the  Governor-  General' s 
Proclamations  with  strong  expressions  of  censure ,  in  which  he  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Sir  11.  Inglis ,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  C.  Buller— 
Lord  Ellenborough  is  vindicated  by  Sir  II.  Peel  and  Mr.  Bingham 
Baring — Lord  Clanricarde  introduces  the  same  subject  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  9th  of  March  —  His  Speech — He  moves  a  resolution 
of  censure — The  Duke  of  Wellington  takes  up  the  Defence  of  Lord 
Ellenborough — He  comments  on  the  Errors  of  Policy  pursued  under 
Lord  Auckland - — The  Proclamations  are  defended  by  Lord  Colches¬ 
ter,  Lord  Fitzgerald,  and  Lord  Brougham — Remarks  of  the  Bishops 
of  Llarulaff  Norwich ,  and  Chichester— The  Resolution  is  negatived 
by  83  to  25 — A  similar  Resolution  is  brought  forward  on  the  same 
day  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  V.  Smith— Speeches  of  Mr. 
Mangles,  Mr.  Macaulay,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  are  answered  by  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir 
R.  Peel — The  Motion  is  rejected  by  242  to  157 — Thanks  voted  by 
both  Houses  to  the  Army  and  Fleet  for  their  Services  in  China — 
Thanks  to  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the  Officers  and  Men  engaged  m 
the  operations  in  Affghanistdn — Moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — Interesting  Account  of  the  Military  Proceed¬ 
ings  contained  in  the  Duke's  Speech — Lord  Auckland  seconds  the 
Motion— Speeches  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Fitzgerald, 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde ,  Lord  Brougham,  and  other  Peers.  The 
Motion  is  carried  nem.  con.— A  similar  Vote  is  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  a  long  Speech  descriptive  of  the 
various  operations  in  Affghanistan — Lord  John  Russell  gives  a  qua¬ 
lified  support  to  the  Motion — Mr.  Hutt  complains  of  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  British  Troops — Sir  H.  Hardinge  vindicates  the 
Army  from  the  Imputations — Mr.  Hume  moves  an  Amendment  which 
is  afterwards  withdrawn ,  and  Sir  R.  Peel's  Resolutions  are  agreed 
to  without  a  division— Mr.  Roebuck  on  the  2nd  March  moves  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  Causes  of  the  Afghan  War— 
Mr.  Hume  seconds  the  Motion — Lord  John  Russell  defends  the  late 
Ministry  and  opposes  the  Motion — Mr.  D' Israeli  and  Mr.  B.  Escott 
support  it — Sir  R.  Peel,  without  approving  oj  the  policy  of  the  War, 
opposes  the  Motion  for  a  Committee ,  on  the  grounds  of  public  policy 
Speeches  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  R.  Inglis ,  and  other  Members 
— After  a  Reply  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  Motion  is  rejected  by  189  to  f5. 

FinHE  recent  events  and  military  borough,  the  Governor- General  of 
I  operations  in  India,  and  the  that  country,  produced  some  in¬ 
policy  pursued  by  Lord  Ellen-  teresting  discussions  in  both 
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Houses  of  Parliament;  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  this  session.  The  Pro¬ 
clamation  issued  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  the  month  of  October; 
1842,  and  addressed  to  “all  the 
Princes,  Chiefs,  and  People  of 
India,”  which  will  be  found  in  the 
preceding  volume  of  this  work 
(Hist,  of  Europe,  p.  257),  had 
called  forth  strong  expressions  of 
censure  and  condemnation  from  its 
first  promulgation  in  this  country. 
The  pompous  and  inflated  style  of 
this  much-criticised  and  ridiculed 
document,  it  would  certainly  be 
difficult  to  defend,  nor  was  it 
defended,  but  generally  allowed  to 
deserve  the  animadversions  which 
it  received  in  point  of  taste  and 
judgment.  Still  more  serious, 
however,  were  the  charges  to 
which  it  exposed  the  noble  author, 
than  that  of  tasteless  bombast  of 
composition.  He  was  charged 
with  holding  a  language,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  a  foul  and  idolatrous 
form  of  worship,  ill-becoming  the 
character  of  a  Christian  States¬ 
man  j  and  the  more  scrupulous 
part  of  the  community  pronounced 
the  proclamation  to  be  a  deliberate 
insult  to  the  national  religion. 
These  feelings  were  not  slow  to  find 
exponents  in  the  Legislature,  and 
very  shortly  after  Parliament  had 
assembled,  notice  was  given  in  both 
Houses  that  the  subject  would  be 
brought  under  discussion.  While 
this  notice  was  still  pending  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  debate 
on  the  question  was  precipitated 
by  some  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith,  on  the  9th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  in  moving  for  the  production 
of  some  Papers  relating  to  Indian 
affairs,  of  which  he  availed  him¬ 
self  to  make  some  observations 
upon  Lord  Ellenborough’s  famous 
Proclamation.  He  referred  to  the 
account  which  Gibbon  gave  of  the 


Spoliation  of  the  Temple  by  Mah¬ 
moud  the  Guznehide,  to  illustrate 
the  effect  which  the  Proclamation 
must  have  on  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  Indian  Mussulmans.  In¬ 
stead  of  allowing  an  idolatrous 
superstition  to  die  away,  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  taken  the  course 
of  reviving  it  by  this  address.  Mr. 
V.  Smith  argued  that  the  Procla¬ 
mation  would  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  one  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  India  into  fearful  collision 
with  another.  Among  the  troops 
which  had  been  appointed  to  escort 
the  Gates  from  Affghanistan  to 
Guzerat  were  British  and  Sepoys 
— men  of  all  creeds — Christian, 
Mussulman,  and  Hindoo.  Nothing 
was  more  important  than  to  pre¬ 
serve  unanimity  among  the  troops; 
yet  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Governor-General  was  calculated 
in  the  highest  degree  to  endanger 
that  unanimity.  He  believed  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  would  give 
expression  to  a  very  strong  reproof: 
that  they  would  reprove,  if  not 
recall  him,  unless  restrained  by 
the  highest  authority.  He  would 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  the 
noble  Lord  who  could  issue  such  a 
Proclamation  was  utterly  unfit  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  an  empire  as  that 
which  we  possessed.  He  said  no¬ 
thing  of  the  designs  for  ribands 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  sent 
home  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
Government  at  home,  and  then 
returned  to  him,  that  he  might 
bestow  them  to  commemorate  his 
victories.  Of  these  he  should  say 
nothing  ;  but  he  could  not  avoid 
saying  that,  in  common  phraseo¬ 
logy,  the  Government  of  India  had 
quite  turned  the  head  of  the  noble 
Lord.  He  was  therefore  unwilling 
any  longer  that  so  important  a 
trust  should  be  reposed  in  him. 
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He  asked  on  behalf  of  the  public 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  now  give  their  opinion  on 
the  fitness  of  the  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral  to  hold  so  important  an  office 
as  that  which  invested  him  with 
the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  a 
great  empire. 

Mr.  Bingham  Baring  vindicated 
Lord  Ellenborough  for  having 
brought  back  the  gates,  on  the 
ground  that  a  negotiation,  which 
had  taken  place  between  Schah 
Soojah  and  Runjeet  Singh,  when 
the  latter  was  asked  by  the  former 
for  succour,  had  evinced,  that  the 
possession  of  those  gates  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  glorv, 
and  the  surrender  of  them  as  a 
disgrace.  The  Governor  General 
had  had  no  intention  to  identify 
himself  with  the  idolatry  of  the 
people.  Nor  was  his  conduct  re¬ 
garded  with  displeasure  by  the 
Mahomedans,  w'ho  rejoiced  to  see 
the  tide  of  conquest  turned  back 
upon  their  Affghan  enemies.  The 
Proclamation  showed  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  accredit  these  trophies  as 
religious  objects,  or  in  any  other 
way  than  as  symbols  of  victory. 
The  plain,  practical  good  sense  of 
the  English  people  would  judge 
men  by  their  acts,  and  would  not 
forget  the  realised  effects  of  Lord 
Ellenborough 's  policy.  His  object 
had  been  to  inflict  on  the  Affghans 
a  punishment  which  should  be  felt 
as  severe,  and  yet  not  be  inhuman. 
No  despatch  had  accompanied  the 
Proclamation  ;  but  if  there  were 
any  passages  in  any  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s  public  letters  which 
could  throw  light  on  the  subject, 
those  passages  should  be  produced 
with  the  Proclamation. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  said,  that  Sir  R. 
Peel,  by  not  at  once  disclaiming 
the  Proclamation,  had  forced  indi¬ 
vidual  Members  to  rise  and  ex¬ 


press  their  displeasure  at  it.  The 
defence  made  by  the  last  speaker 
had  been  wholly  unsuccessful. 
The  persons  whom  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough  addressed  as  his  brothers 
and  friends,  were  Hindoo  princes, 
who  would  receive  his  statements 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  Europeans  would  have 
understood  them.  The  gates, 
which  he  boasted  that  he  was  about 
to  restore  to  the  Temple,  had  no 
longer  a  Temple  belonging  to  them 
•—the  Temple  which  they  had 
once  graced  wras  no  longer  in  ex¬ 
istence.  It  was  said  that  the  Go¬ 
vernor  did  not  know  that  the 
Temple  was  destroyed,  but  that 
only  showed  that  he  was  as  defi¬ 
cient  in  historical  as  in  some 
other  qualifications.  Between  one 
idolatry  and  another  there  was  no 
distinction  in  criminality ;  but  if 
such  a  distinction  could  exist  at 
all,  it  wrould  operate  most  espe¬ 
cially  against  a  worship  attended 
with  atrocities  such  as  those 
which  had  once  been  practised  in 
this  Temple,  now  intended,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  be  restored  by  the 
British  Governor.  And  whom  had 
he  conciliated  by  his  sacrifice  of 
principle  ?  None.  Whom,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  he  alienated  or 
run  the  risk  of  alienating?  Four 
millions  of  Mahomedans.  It  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  disclaim  the 
Proclamation,  the  Government 
ought  also  to  censure  it. 

Sir  R.  Peel  complained  that  a 
debate  had  been  precipitated  on  a 
motion  for  documents,  that  should 
have  been  evidence  on  which  to 
found  a  future  debate,  the  question 
thus  being  prejudged.  Mr.  Smith 
haddisclaimed  party  feeling,  but  he 
was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  Lord  Ellenborough  had 
entirely  reversed  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  and  Mr.  Smith  might 
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naturally  be  prejudiced.  All, 
however,  who  knew  Lord  Fllen- 
borough,  roust  acquit  him  of  any 
intention  to  slight  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  proof  of  it,  Sir  R. 
Peel  quoted  a  letter,  in  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  said,  “  I  en¬ 
close  for  you  a  copy  of  a  Circular 
Letter,  which  I  have  addressed  to 
all  the  clergy  in  India.  You  see 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  real 
.source  of  the  uninterrupted  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  my  exer¬ 
tions,  —alluding  to  the  request 
he  had  made  to  them  to  return 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
restoration  of  the  blessings  of 
peace.  He  cited  authorities  in 
proof  of  the  warlike  rather  than 
religious  character  of  the  trophies 
—•Gibbon  attributed  Mahmoud’s 
devastation  of  Guzerat  to  his  ava¬ 
rice,  and  the  project  of  discovering 
the  golden  and  aromatic  isles  of 
the  Southern  Ocean.  If  his  hon. 
Friend  had  read  Mr.  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone’s  History — a  work  of 
the  greatest  authority  and  learn¬ 
ing — he  would  find  that  they  were 
there  mentioned,  not  as  an  object 
of  religious  devotion,  but,  as  he 
believed  Lord  Ellenborough  in¬ 
tended  to  refer  to  them,  as  a  great 
trophy  of  war.  These  gates  were 
also  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Kennedy  in 
his  recent  work  on  the  North-west 
of  India;  he  said  that,  when  he  was 
at  Ghuznee  he  could  not  help  re¬ 
collecting  that  it  was  the  place 
where  the  tornb  of  Mahmoud  was 
situated  ;  that  he  had  so  long  re¬ 
sided  in  Guzerat,  where  the  name 
of  that  destroyer  was  well  re¬ 
collected,  that  in  hearing  it  it 
sounded  in  his  ear  as  a  household 
word.  This  was  the  feelings  of  an 
Englishman  on  visiting  the  tomb 
of  this  conqueror. 

Sir  R.  Peel  then  stated  his  own 


view  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  mo¬ 
tives:  he  believed  that  the  feeling 
that  actuated  his  noble  Friend  the 
Governor- General  was,  that  as  tro¬ 
phies  of  war,  and  being  recovered 
in  the  way  in  which  they  had  been, 
they  would  prove  most  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  India.  His  noble 
Friend  never  for  a  moment  meant 
or  intended  that  the  matter  should 
be  regarded  as  any  manifestation 
of  religious  feeling,  as  it  appeared 
to  have  been  in  this  country. 
When  he  spoke  of  the  restored 
Temple,  Lord  Ellenborough  evi¬ 
dently  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  Templewhich  was  restored 
by  the  wife  of  Holkar  was  still  in 
existence.  He  apprehended  that  all 
that  was  intended  was  to  hand 
over  these  gates  to  the  ruler  of 
Guzerat,  that  they  might  be 
placed  in  the  Temple  of  the  place 
from  whence  they  had  formerly 
been  taken  as  a  military  trophy. 
The  expression  “  restored  temple” 
implied  that  the  gates  of  the  for¬ 
mer  temple  should  be  placed  in  it  ; 
and  it  never  was  contemplated  to 
reconstruct  a  temple  for  their  re¬ 
ception.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  the  attention  of  Government 
had  been  drawn  to  the  subject  ; 
and  it  had  been  thought  necessary 
to  make  representations  to  India 
with  respect  to  it.  The  great 
question,  however, for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  House,  was,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  consistent  with  justice 
and  equity,  to  take  one  particular 
act  of  a  public  man,  and  make 
this  a  ground  of  censure  on  his 
conduct. 

^  When  the  right  honourable 
Gentleman  brought  forward  the 
Motion  for  censure  on  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Ellenborough  for  this  pro¬ 
clamation,  he  would  appeal  to  the 
House  on  the  ground  which  he 
had  just  stated,  He  would  not 
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say  that  no  difficulties  were  likely 
to  arise  from  it ;  lie  would  not  say 
that  no  possible  danger  could  re¬ 
sult  from  it:  he  would  not  say, 
that  it  was  a  fit  and  proper  com¬ 
pliment  to  pay  to  the  people  of 
Hindostan.  Fie  would  not  take 
such  a  course  ;  but  he  would  say, 

‘  Do  not  destroy  a  public  man’s 
character  by  his  conduct  in  one 
particular  case,  but  look  to  his 
general  character,  and  allow  his 
general  conduct  and  services  in 
five  thousand  instances  to  plead 
against  one  individual  act/  He 
called  upon  the  House  to  compare 
the  state  of  matters  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1842,  and  the  present 
9th  of  February.  At  the  former 
period,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  grief  and  indignation  at  the 
news  of  the  greatest  disaster  that 
had  ever  befallen  a  British  army ; 
which  had  arisen  from  the  most 
atrocious  treachery,  and  in  which 
17,000  men  had  perished.  The  Go¬ 
vernor-General  arrived  in  India  at 
that  time ;  and  he  found  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  army  dispirited,  and  a 
feeling  of  general  despondency 
prevailing  at  the  unhappy  events 
that  had  taken  place.  But  what 
was  exhibited  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  months?  They  found  the 
same  Governor-General  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
after  having  effected  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  that  country,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  such  base  treach¬ 
ery;  they  found  that  every  disaster 
had  been  retrieved  almost  on  the 
spotwhere  they  severally  had  been 
experienced  ;  they  found  that  the 
passes,  which  were  so  full  of  the 
bones  of  the  Sepoys,  had  been 
forced  by  an  army  which  was  al¬ 
most  dispirited  ;  and  in  its  place 
they  had  now  an  army  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  fit  and  ready  to 
meet  any  troops  that  could  be 


brought  against  them.  ‘‘Then,  ex¬ 
hibiting  this  contrast,  I  will  remind 
you,”  continued  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
addressing  the  Opposition,  “of  the 
language  you  held  on  this  subject 
at  this  time  last  year.  I  will  then 
ask  you  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  justice,  with  decency,  or  with 
common  sense,  that  you,  whose 
policy  has  been  reversed,  should 
take  this  single  Proclamation,  and 
tell  the  Governor-General,  ‘  True, 
you  have  conquered ;  true,  you 
have  re-established  the  British 
name  in  Affghanistan  ;  true,  you 
have  created  one  universal  feeling 
of  security  throughout  Flindostan ; 
but  you  have  issued  an  unwise,  an 
improvident  proclamation ;  and  the 
reward  of  your  labours  shall  be 
that  you  shall  be  disgraced  by  a 
vote  of  condemnation  ?’  ” 

Mr.  Mangles  having  supported 
the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Hume  having  called  for  evi¬ 
dence  to  Lord  Ellenborough’s  ge¬ 
neral  conduct, 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  after 
what  had  passed  in  the  debate, 
and  particularly  after  Sir  R.  Peeks 
intimation  of  his  own  disapproval, 
he  should  hardly  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  trouble  the  Flouse, 
had  not  Sir  R.  Peel  travelled  into 
other  topics,  and  in  order  to 
shelter  LordEllenborough  attacked 
his  predecessors.  He  would  now 
say,  that  this  Proclamation  was 
not  the  only  act  of  Lord  Ellen— 
borough  which  he  thought  censu¬ 
rable.  On  the  military  part  of 
the  subject  he  would  not  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion  before  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  papers ;  but  of  the 
Governor’s  civil  conduct  the  House 
could  adequately  judge  without 
them.  Fie  had  behaved  with  a 
blameable  discourtesy  to  several 
persons  of  high  descent ;  he  had 
published  another  Proclamation, 
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conveying  a  foolish  insult  to  his 
predecessor,  grossly  misrepresent¬ 
ing  his  conduct  and  his  motives, 
and  this  in  his  absence.  Then  he 
had  made  unwise  declarations 
about  the  natural  limits  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India,  and 
given  out  that  this  Empire  is  to 
be  for  ever  limited  by  the 
Indus.  The  course  taken  by  him 
was  not  accurately  represented  as 
a  reversal  of  the  former  policy; 
and  a  Governor  capable  of  calum¬ 
niating  his  predecessor  as  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  done,  was  not  a 
man  in  whose  hands  such  an  empire 
as  that  of  India  could  safely  be  left. 

Mr.  C.  Buller  thought  the  Go¬ 
vernment  would  find  reason  to 
regret  that  they  had  challenged 
enquiry  into  the  general  conduct 
of  Lord  Ellenborough,  instead  of 
suffering  him  to  be  condemned 
upon  a  single  issue,  and  moved  for 
documents  relating  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor  General’s  financial  policy. 

Both  Motions  were  agreed  to. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
Thursday,  March  9th,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Clanricarde  brought  the 
same  subject  into  discussion.  Af¬ 
ter  many  expressions  of  personal 
regard  and  admiration  for  Lord 
Ellenborough,  he  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  their  Lordships  to  his 
celebrated  proclamations  on  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Afgha¬ 
nistan,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
gates  of  Somnauth.  He  declined 
to  enter  at  all  upon  the  question 
of  the  policy  of  which  those  doc¬ 
uments  professed  to  be  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  but  contended  that  under  no 
possible  circumstances  should  a 
Governor  -  General  have  publicly 
canvassed,  and  criticised  the  acts 
of  his  predecessor,  as  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough  had  done.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  and  Lord  Wellesley  had  felt 
strongly  the  eyils  of  the  policy 


which  they  found  in  operation  up¬ 
on  their  arrival  in  India  ;  but  their 
disapprobation  had  been  addressed 
not  to  the  Indian  nation,  but  to 
the  secret  Committee  of  the  Di¬ 
rectors.  The  affairs  of  India  had 
been  constantly  a  subject  of  party 
conflict  at  home;  but  until  now 
party  politics  had  never  been  im¬ 
ported  into  that  country.  No  ex¬ 
ample  could  have  a  worse  ef¬ 
fect  either  on  our  native  subjects, 
or  upon  the  Indian  army.  An  un¬ 
due  laxity  of  discipline  had  been 
imputed  to  the  'latter,  but  what 
could  be  conceived  more  calculated 
to  encourage  such  a  spirit  than  to 
find  a  Governor-General  publicly 
condemning  the  conduct  of  him 
whom  he  had  but  just  supplanted  ? 
He  ridiculed  the  terms  in  which 
the  Somnauth  proclamation  was 
conceived,  and  especially  the  send¬ 
ing  of  such  a  present  to  a  temple 
which  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  If 
the  gates  had  been  intended 
merely  as  a  military  trophy,  they 
should  either  have  been  set  up  in 
Calcutta,  or  transmitted  to  this 
country ;  but  bestowed  as  they 
had  been,  their  application  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  direct  encourage¬ 
ment  to  a  gross  and  detestable 
idolatry.  It  was  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  what  should  be  our  course 
of  action  as  a  Christian  people 
among  the  many  creeds  of  India, 
and  the  many  jealousies  they  cre¬ 
ated  ;  but  it  was  evidently  dan¬ 
gerous  to  tamper,  however  slight¬ 
ly,  with  the  religious  feeling  of 
the  people ;  and  yet  Lord  Ellenbo¬ 
rough  had  issued  an  edict  than 
which  nothing  could  have  tended 
more  to  excite  religious  tumults, 
and  to  let  loose  the  fanatical  frenzy 
ofthe  Mussulmans.  Circumstances 
had  never  been  more  favourable 
for  the  consolidation  of  our  East¬ 
ern  Empire ;  our  danger  was  only 
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now  from  internal  disturbances  ; 
and  as  Lord  Ellenborough  had,  by 
his  proclamations  introduced  a  new 
element  of  discord,  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  bring  his  conduct 
under  discussion.  The  noble  Mar¬ 
quis  concluded  by  moving  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  : — 

“  That  this  House  has  seen 
with  regret  and  disapprobation  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor- Ge¬ 
neral  of  India,  dated  the  1st  Oc¬ 
tober  last,  and  his  letter  to  the 
princes,  chiefs,  and  people  of  In¬ 
dia,  of  the  16th  of  November;  be¬ 
cause  those  papers  may  tend  to 
mislead  the  native  population  with 
respect  to  the  motives  and  conduct 
of  the  British  Government  in  In¬ 
dia,  may  excite  religious  dissen¬ 
sions,  may  be  construed  into  a  di¬ 
rect  countenance  of  gross  super¬ 
stition,  and  are  calculated  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  practice,  hitherto  un¬ 
known  to  our  Indian  administra¬ 
tion,  of  publicly  commenting  and 
reflecting  upon  the  previous  acts 
and  policy  of  the  Government, 
thereby  interfering  with  that  con¬ 
viction  of  permanence  and  stability 
which  is  essential  to  the  interests 
of  the  British  empire  in  India.” 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  rose 
after  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde, 
and  began  his  defence  of  Lord  El¬ 
lenborough  by  complaining  that 
the  Marquis  had  framed  a  kind  of 
“  cumulative  resolution,”  that  is  to 
say,  it  led  to  a  discussion  on  one 
resolution  with  respect  to  two  pa¬ 
pers  on  totally  distinct  subjects. 
He  denied  that  the  case  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  in  point ;  for  Lord 
Ellenborough’s  predecessor  had 
issued  a  proclamation  stating,  for 
the  information  of  India  and  the 
world  at  large,  the  circumstances 
under  which  operations  were  com¬ 
menced  ;  and  he  thought,  it  was 
right  in  Lord  Ellenborough  to 


make  known  the  existing  state  of 
the  case,  in  what  form  he  found 
the  arrangements,  and  how  he 
should  provide  permanently  for  the 
defence  of  the  vast  dominions  un¬ 
der  his  government.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  British  India 
and  the  A  Afghans  were  not  the 
only  parties  to  be  informed  :  but 
there  were  also  the  Sikhs,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  military 
arrangements.  And,  he  asked, 
whether  there  was  anything  in 
that  proclamation  but  what  was 
stricly  true,  and  strictly  the  fact. 
The  disasters  to  which  it  referred 
were  military  disasters.  Lord 
Clanricarde  had  referred  to  the 
Duke  as  giving  opinions  to  Lord 
Ellenborough  :  now  he  had  done 
so;  but  he  had  given  none  which 
could  be  the  foundation  of  any¬ 
thing  in  the  proclamation.  Yet 
he  entirely  concurred  in  it ;  and 
he  could  not  help  saying,  without 
attaching  blame  to  Lord  Auck¬ 
land,  that  in  the  course  of  those 
operations,  from  first  to  last,  griev¬ 
ous  errors  had  been  committed. 
The  first  error  was  attributable  to 
the  gentleman  who  fell  a  victim 
very  much  owing  to  his  own  errors 
(Sir  William  Macnaghten)  ;  it 
was  the  formation  of  Shah  Soojah’s 
army.  The  army  was  partly  Eng¬ 
lish  and  partly  Hindoo ;  and  upon 
it  devolved  the  maintenance  of  the 
whole  system  of  government,  in¬ 
cluding  the  collection  of  the  re¬ 
venue.  It  had  consequently  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  support  the 
army  with  some  of  the  Company’s 
troops,  and  in  so  doing  to  violate  a 
rule  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  administration  of  Indian  af¬ 
fairs — that  the  Company’s  Euro¬ 
pean  troops  should  never  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Collection  of  revenue. 
The  next  error  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  country  had  been  occu- 
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pied.  No  practicable  communi¬ 
cations  liad  been  kept  up  with 
Shikarpore,  Candahar,  and  Ghuz- 
nee  ;  and  the  passes  had  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  banditti — neither 
the  Kojuck  Pass  in  the  South,  nor 
the  Bolan  in  the  North,  had  been 
kept  open  ;  but  for  this  such  disas¬ 
ters  could  never  have  occurred. 
But  Lord  Auckland  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this.  Again,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Macnaghten  was  not  a  mili¬ 
tary  officer ;  and  that  was  another 
error.  But  the  late  Governor- 
General,  he  thought,  was  totally 
mistaken  in  the  arrangements  he 
made  with  respect  to  the  Resident. 
The  Duke  had  himself  held  a  si¬ 
milar  situation,  and  knew  in  what 
relation  he  ought  to  stand  to  the 
troops:  his  business  was  to  see 
that  the  troops  were  provided  with 
necessary  resources,  but  not  to 
command  them.  This,  then,  was 
one  of  the  errors,  military  errors, 
to  which  he  believed  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  adverted.  The  Duke  now 
came  to  the  other  paper;  which 
he  contended  was  nothing  more 
norlessthan  asongof  triumph.  He 
knew  pretty  well  the  feeling  in 
the  Indian  army,  and  he  knew  its 
subordination  and  discipline  to  be 
such,  that  there  was  no  feeling  of 
distinction  as  regards  religion  or 
caste,  any  more  than  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  armv.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  might  not  be  a 
Moslem  feeling  in  India:  such  a 
feeling  might  be  written  up,  and 
spoken uptoany  extent;  and  in  that 
manner  such  mischief  as  had  been 
anticipated  might  be  produced. 
The  difficulties  in  India  were 
greater  now  than  they  formerly 
were,  because  there  was  now  what 
is  called  a  “  free  press,”  but  what 
he  should  call  a  licentious  press. 
Writh  a  British  population  in  In¬ 
dia  of  not  more  than  50,000  per¬ 


sons,  including  25,000  troops,  how 
could  the  country  be  governed,  if 
the  people  were  excited  by  obser¬ 
vations  of  this  description  with 
respect  to  their  feelings,  commenc¬ 
ing  here  and  worked  up  by  the 
press?  The  Duke  went  on  to  ar¬ 
gue  that  Lord  Ellenborough’s  pro¬ 
clamation  could  not  have  been 
meant  to  encourage  idolatry;  rest¬ 
ing  much  on  his  circular  to  the 
clergy,  desiring  them  to  offer  a 
solemn  thanksgiving. 

Lord  Auckland  interposed  the 
brief  explanation,  that  Sir  William 
Macnaghten  did  not  command  the 
troops ;  that  gentleman  had  no 
more  authority  than  what  for 
many  years  had  been  given  to  the 
political  agent  in  that  country. 

The  other  defenders  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  were  Lord  Colches¬ 
ter,  Lord  Fitzgerald,  and  Lord 
Brougham. 

Lord  Fitzgerald  said  that  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter  had  been  written  to 
him  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  stating 
what  pains  he  had  taken  to  guard 
against  misconception  in  his  >Som- 
nauth  proclamation  ;  he  had  re¬ 
written  it  three  times ;  and  in 
another  letter  he  said,  he  hoped  he 
had.  guarded  against  objections 
by  a  particular  class  of  persons  to 
whom  he  alluded,  including  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  in  which  he  had 
reckoned  without  his  host. 

Lord  Brougham  exposed  the 
weak  points  of  the  assailants  ;  who 
abandoned  charge  after  charge, 
imputing  “  intention,”  and  dwind¬ 
ling  down  to  “tendency.” 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaffi  did  not 
believe  that  Lord  Ellenborough 
meant  any  slur  on  religion. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  thought 
the  Somnauth  proclamation  inju¬ 
rious  to  religion  ;  but  could  not 
concur  in  the  political  part  of  the 
resolution. 
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The  Bishop  of  Chichester  re¬ 
garded  the  proclamation  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  error  in  judgment,  and  on  those 
several  grounds  those  Prelates 
refused  their  votes  to  the  motion. 

On  a  division  the  resolution  was 
negatived,  by  83  to  25. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  on  the  same 
night  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 

o 

mons  : — 

“  That  this  House,  having  re¬ 
gard  to  the  high  and  important 
functions  of  the  Governor- General 
of  India,  the  mixed  character  of 
the  native  population,  and  the  re¬ 
cent  measures  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  for  discontinuing  any 
seeming  sanction  to  idolatry  in 
India,  is  of  opinion  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  in 
issuing  the  general  orders  of  the 
16th  of  November,  1842,  and  in 
addressing  the  letter  of  the  same 
date  to  all  the  chiefs,  princes,  and 
people  of  India,  respecting  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  gates  of  a  temple 
to  Somnauth,  is  unwise,  indeco¬ 
rous  and  reprehensible/’ 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  contended 
that  if  Lord  Ellenborough’s  acts 
were  viewed  as  a  whole  as  his 
defenders  claimed,  it  made  the  case 
against  him  stronger ;  and  he 
proved  the  proclamation  about  the 
gates  to  be  a  complete  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  the  objects  ofthe  war. 
There  were  many  passages  in  his 
letters  which  showed  that  he  early 
contemplated  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  ;  in  his  letter  to  Gene¬ 
ral  Nott,  of  the  4th  July,  1842, 
he  dissuaded  from  “  any  hazard¬ 
ous  operations  against  Ghuznee 
and  Cabul;”  and  yet  his  proclama¬ 
tion  made  it  appear  that  the  object 
of  the  war  was  to  bear  away  the  gates. 
Mr.  Smith  referred  to  the  histo¬ 
rians  Gibbon  and  Elphinstone,  to 
show  that  the  proceeding  must 
have  been  intended  to  gratify  the 


Hindoo  religious  feelings,  by  re¬ 
storing  the  gates  of  their  temple; 
but  its  effect  must  be  equally  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  Mahometans — a 
smaller,  but  more  concentrated 
portion  of  the  Indian  people,  and, 
of  course,  to  the  Mahometans  of 
our  Sepoy  regiments.  That  was 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  Sepoy 
who  refused,  on  religious  scruples 
to  accompany  a  Hindoo  procession, 
and  who  was  tried  before  a  court- 
martial  and  acquitted. 

Mr.  Mangles  declared  that  the 
Mussulmans  hate  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  with  intense  hatred  — 
loathing  was  not  too  strong  a  word 
- — for  wresting  the  Indian  pro¬ 
vinces  from  their  sway;  the  feeling 
was  shown  in  1832, when  a  trooper 
was  shot,  and  hanged  in  chains 
for  having  shot  his  commanding 
officer  Capt.  Wallace ;  and  the 
body  was  obliged  to  be  taken  down 
because  the  people  regarded  it  as 
that  of  a  martyr,  and  flocked  to 
touch  it  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 
It  was  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Mussulmans  of  India  were 
originally  indifferent  to  the  invasion 
of  Affghanistan  ;  there  was  scarcely 
one  of  rank  or  distinction  who  had 
not  Affghan  blood  in  his  veins. 

Several  speakers,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Plumptre,  regarded  the 
proclamation  as  calculated  to  stay 
the  progress  of  religion  in  Tndia. 

This  point  was  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  enume¬ 
rated  the  characteristics  of  the 
Hindoos  in  their  worship — their 
wild  fables,  rites  fatal  to  morality, 
symbols  not  to  be  named,  suttee, 
and  thuggism,  sanctioned  by  its 
horrid  divinity  ;  all  of  which  had 
been  too  much  tolerated  by  the 
British  Government,  and  even  in 
some  instances  made  the  source  of 
revenue.  Gradually,  however,  a 
purer  system  bad  arisen.  Lord 
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Wellesley  liad  abolished  the  im¬ 
molation  of  female  children  ;  Lord 
William  Bentinck  the  suttee,  Lord 
Glenelg  the  pilgrim -tax ;  and  in 
1841  the  East  India  Company 
sent  orders  to  the  Governor- Ge¬ 
neral  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  native  temples,  to  make  no 
presents  to  them,  and  to  employ 
no  troops  in  doing  them  honour. 
But  Lord  Ellenborough  had  de¬ 
parted  from  the  neutrality  incul¬ 
cated  j  he  interfered  in  the  concerns 
of  an  idol  temple  ;  made  a  gift  to 
it,  and  sent  troops  with  his  pre¬ 
sent,  that  temple  being  dedicated 
to  “  Siva  the  Destroyer,  M  and  to 
the  most  repulsive  rites.  Nor 
was  he  even  a  popular  divinity  ; 
for  his  temples  were  supported 
only  by  the  Brahmins,  and 
owned  but  small  congregations.  A 
proclamation  which  had  excited 
such  agitation  in  India,  such  con¬ 
demnation  in  England,  and  such 
mockery  in  Europe,  proved  Lord 
Ellenborough’s  incapacity  for  his 
office.  He  should  like  to  know  if 
the  Directors  did  not  await  the 
arrival  of  the  next  mail  in  extreme 
nervousness  ;  could  thev  answer 
the  general  cry,  “  What  next  ? 
Had  Lord  Ellenborough  been  his 
brother,  Mr.  Macaulay  remarked. 
Lord  Auckland  could  not  have 
used  more  assiduity  to  leave  him 
every  advantage  on  assuming  the 
functions  which  devolved  on  him  ; 
the  requital  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
was  the  proclamation  of  the  1st  of 
October,  stigmatising  Lord  Auck¬ 
land  in  his  absence,  and  moreover, 
violating  official  decency  and  that 
state  unity  which  is  so  necessary 
to  the  good  government  of  such 
distant  and  extensive  possessions. 
The  date  was  even  falsified  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  Lord  Auckland’s 
proclamation  of  the  1st  October, 
1838}  for  Lord  Ellenborough  could 


not  know  on  the  1st  of  October, 
that  the  prisoners  were  safe.  (Mr. 
Hogg  said  that  he  received  official 
information  on  the  4th.)  Such  a 
method  of  procuring  a  paltry  tri¬ 
umph  by  the  contrast,  exhibited 
a  mind  and  temper  utterly  un¬ 
fitted  for  the  high  responsibility  of 
his  government.  For  the  purpose 
of  that  paltry  attack  on  Lord 
Auckland,  he  even  incurred  the 
liability  of  the  reproach  that  he 
had  disregarded  the  fate  of  the 
prisoners.  Were  the  present  Go¬ 
vernment  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  late  proclamation,  to  sanction 
the  expectation  of  the  Hindoos  that 
there  was  to  be  a  triumph  for 
them,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  governed  on  Brahminical 
principles?  Did  they  mean  to 
authorize  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  of  Somnauth  ?  or,  rather, 
would  not  the  gates  be  laid  aside, 
and  the  gratification  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos  be  succeeded  by  disappoint¬ 
ment  ?  For  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory,  the  natives  were  beginning 
to  laugh  at  a  Governor-General. 
They  acknowledged  and  respected 
the  plainness  and  solidity  of  the 
English  character ;  and  though 
they  bowed  in  the  streets  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  the  ostentation  of  a  Na¬ 
bob,  with  a  beard  to  his  waist, 
and  turban  and  jewels  of  paste, 
they  would  have  thought  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  out  of  his  wits 
had  they  met  him  in  the  same 
guise.  Nor  was  the  proclamation 
a  real  imitation  of  Eastern  style;  if; 
was  rather  an  imi  tation  of  the  trash  y 
addresses  issued  by  the  French  Di¬ 
rectory  during  the  Revolution.  It 
afforded,  too,  a  very  serious  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  relation  in  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  stood  to  the 
civil  service  of  India.  It  never 
could  have  had  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Maddock,  by  whom  it  was 
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countersigned ;  and  it  was  inex¬ 
plicable,  except  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Governor-General,  dis¬ 
tant  from  his  Council  at  Calcutta, 
had  no  one  near  him  entitled  to 
give  him  advice.  If  the  Directors 
would  not  recal  him,  at  least  let 
them  send  out  orders  for  him  to  go 
back  to  his  Council ;  it  was 
something  to  interpose  the  delay 
even  of  twenty-four  hours  between 
the  conception  of  an  absurdity  and 
its  execution. 

After  some  observations  on  the 
same  side  from  Lord  Palmerston 
the  debate  was  continued  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  military  leaders  in 
Afghanistan  had  the  real  merit  of 
the  operations  in  that  country, 
and  he  wound  up  the  attack  by 
declaring,  that  Lord  Ellenborough 
would  relieve  this  country  from  a 
great  difficulty,  and  India  from  a 
great  peril,  if  he  retired.  The 
defence  was  opened  by- 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennent,  in  a 
speech  of  some  length,  defended 
the  restoration  of  the  gates  as 
an  act  of  policy,  soothing  to  the 
vanity  and  sympathies  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  justifiable  also,  as 
enabling  the  Governor-General  to 
record  in  Afghanistan  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  victorious  British  army 
without  stain  to  the  national  re¬ 
putation  for  humanity.  As  to  the 
style  of  the  proclamation,  it  ought 
not  to  be  judged  by  English  stand¬ 
ards,  having  been  promulgated 
not  in  English  to  English  read¬ 
ers,  but  to  Hindoo  readers  in 
Hindee.  Mr.  Tennent  gave  two 
extracts  to  illustrate  the  prevail¬ 
ing  style,  from  native  state  papers, 
the  flowery  and  figurative  lan¬ 
guage  of  which  occasioned  much 
laughter  in  the  House,  He  avow¬ 
ed  his  firm  belief  that  Lord  El- 
lenborough’s  mind  wa^  unin- 
Vol.  LXXXV. 


fluenced  by  the  slightest  feeling 
of  partiality  or  of  deference  for  the 
superstitions  of  the  Hindoos.  He 
saw  the  object  of  the  motion,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  palliate  the 
policy  of  the  preceding  Governor- 
General  by  impugning  the  policy 
of  his  successor,  and  in  the  de¬ 
nunciations  began  by  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  last  year  in  that  House, 
and  continued  for  months  by  the 
press:  the  Opposition  had  dis¬ 
covered  something  to  find  fault 
with  in  a  particular  document, 
and  found  it  convenient  to  forget 
the  Governor-General's  long  vigi¬ 
lance  and  activity  at  the  seat  of 
war. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Hogg,  who  protested  against  this 
attempt  to  run  down  a  distin¬ 
guished  public  servant,  and  from 
other  honourable  Members,  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
resumed  by  Lord  Stanley,  who 
remarked  on  the  disposition  of  the 
Members  who  had  assailed  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  pick  out  small 
faults;  he  said  that  in  his  twenty 
years  parliamentary  experience, 
he  did  not  recollect  a  time  when 
such  great  events  had  occurred  in 
India  as  within  the  last  three 
years;  yet  he  never  knew  the 
party  opposite  so  studious  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  touching  upon  the 
main  features  of  the  case,  and  to 
dwell  pertinaciously  on  small  items 
of  the  account,  in  order  to  inflict 
censure  on  an  individual.  ie  What 
have  we  seen  occurring  in  India 
for  the  last  two  years  ?  It  was 
admitted  by  the  late  Governor- 
General  of  India,  that  the  British 
power  in  India  had  been  shaken 
to  its  foundation.  We  hear  no¬ 
thing  now  from  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Tiverton.  Last 
year  the  noble  Lord  was  loud  in 
his  threats  of  impeaching  the  Go- 
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vernment  for  daring  to  withdraw 
from  the  last  scene  of  our  triumphs, 
for  abandoning  the  large  inlet 
which  was  just  ready  to  be  opened 
up  to  our  commerce.  We  have 
withdrawn  from  our  advanced  po¬ 
sition  ;  we  have  sacrificed  our 
commercial  advantages  ;  we  have 
retired  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  ;  we  have  abandoned  all 
the  day-dreams,  all  the  visions  of 
glory  and  conquest  and  posses¬ 
sion,  which  possessed  the  mind  of 
the  noble  Lord — and,  J  now  ask 
of  honourable  Members  opposite, 
whether  any  of  them  will  impeach 
us  for  having  done  so  ;  or  whether 
they  will  not  rather  sanction,  by 
their  consent,  our  tacit  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  line  of  policy  which 
was  proposed  to  be  pursued  by 
the  noble  Lord  ?  ” 

Lord  Stanley  did  not  concur  in 
Mr.  Tennent’s  defence  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation,  which  was  “  too  boast- 
fur’  and  “  too  pompous,”  and  he 
did  not  think  it  judicious  to  aban¬ 
don  the  open,  frank,  plain  style  of 
English  state  papers,  without  ac¬ 
quiring  the  ornaments  attempted; 
but  he  objected  to  the  extreme 
ingratitude  of  casting  censure 
upon  one  to  whose  exertions  the 
country  was  so  much  indebted. 

Sir  R.  Peel  spoke  of  the  procla¬ 
mation  in  the  same  tone.  With 
respect  to  the  contemplated  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  troops,  which  formed 
one  of  the  charges  against  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Lord  Auckland 
needed  defence  on  the  same  point. 
f‘  At  the  close  of  the  Session  last 
year,  in  that  boastful  and  mag¬ 
niloquent  tone  which  he  so  much 
reprehends  in  Lord  Ellenborough’s 
proclamations,  the  noble  Lord 
(Palmerston)  triumphantly  asked, 
<k  Who  is  the  man  who  contem¬ 
plated  retirement  from  Afghanis¬ 
tan?”  I  contented  myself  by 


saying,  “  I  could  tell  you ;”  but  I 
said  no  more,  because  I  was  afraid 
that  a  prematuredeclaration  might 
compromise  national  interests  and 
the  safety  of  the  British  troops. 
But  then,  when  the  noble  Lord 
was  charging  with  disgrace  and 
cowardice  any  Governor-General 
who  could  contemplate  retirement 
from  Afghanistan,  I  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  letter  from  his  own 
Governor-General,  dated  the  3d 
December  1841,  in  which  occurs 
the  following  passage:  —  [Here 
Sir  Robert  Peel  read  extracts 
from  the  dispatch  by  Lord  Auck¬ 
land,  dated  the  3d  December  1841, 
in  which,  on  learning  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  Cabul,  he  distinctly  an¬ 
ticipated  the  total  withdrawal  of 
the  troops,  should  the  military 
possession  of  the  city  be  lost.]— 
Did  Lord  Durham  never  issue  a 
proclamation  of  which  his  Go¬ 
vernment  disapproved  ?  But  then, 
they  argued  that  a  single  error 
must  be  passed  over.  Be  it  so ; 
and  what  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  Lord  Ellenborough 
arrived  in  India  ? — You  say  that 
you  are  continually  asking  the 
question  “  What  next  ?”  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Lord  Ellenborough’s 
acts.  That  was  the  sole  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Ellenborough  for  four 
or  five  months  after  he  reached 
India ;  and  that  was  your  doing. 
Lie  landed  at  Madras  on  the  15th 
April,  in  full  dependence  upon 
your  statements  of  the  condition 
of  that  country— in  full  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  him  by  his  predecessors  in 
office.  He  landed,  and  the  first 
thing  he  hears  is,  that  there  is  an 
insurrection  in  Cabul ;  that  the 
representatives  of  Her  Majesty, 
Sir  William  M‘Naughten  and  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes,  have  been  mur¬ 
dered  ;  and  that  there  are  strong 
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doubts  entertained  of  the  safety  of 
the  British  army  in  Afghanistan. 
What  next }  He  proceeds  to  Cal¬ 
cutta  ;  and  what  does  he  hear 
there  ?  He  there  hears  for  the 
first  time  of  the  order  issued  by 
his  predecessor  in  the  government 
to  evacuate  Afghanistan  with  as 
little  discredit  as  possible.  He 
then  repairs  to  Benares  ;  and  what 
next  ?  At  Benares  he  hears  the 
(  tremendous  news  that  not  only  had 
we  lost  all  military  power  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  but  that  the  spirit  of 
the  native  army  has  been  so 
weakened  and  depressed,  as  to 
render  its  recovery  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  At  Benares  he  hears  the 
facts  which  caused  Major-General 
Pollock  to  write  this  letter  to 
Captain  Macgregor — [Sir  Robert 
Peel  here  read  the  note  dated  12th 
March,  1 842,  which  described 
General  Pollock’s  helpless  con¬ 
dition  in  Peshawur,  unable  to 
advance  to  the  relief  of  General 
Sale,  because  he  wanted  reinforce¬ 
ments,  and  because  four  regiments 
of  Native  troops  were  in  a  state  of 
panic  and  consequent  disaffection.] 
•—What  next  ?  On  the  17th 
April  he  hears  of  the  failure  of 
General  England  in  the  Bolan 
Pass.  What  next  ?  He  hears 
that  Ghuznee  has  fallen  ;  that  it 
is  no  longer  in  our  possession ; 
that,  the  barony  of  Ghuznee  has 
no  longer  any  territorial  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  title.  These  were 
the  questions  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had  to  ask  from  day  to 
day  ;  these  are  the  questions 
which  he  had  to  consider  during 
a  period  of  four  or  five  months 
daily  and  hourly.’’ 

Sir  R.  Peel  closed  his  speech 
by  remarking,  that  it  would  give 
a  ten  times  more  fatal  blow  to  re¬ 
ligion  t } i a n  anything  in  the  inju¬ 
dicious  proclamation,  if  party  hos- 
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tility  to  Lord  Ellenborough  were 
cloaked  under  the  sacred  garb  of 
religion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  242  to  157. 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th  February, 
the  following  resolutions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  services  of  the  fleet 
and  army  employed  in  the  late 
operations  in  China,  were  moved 
in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Stanley,  and  were  una¬ 
nimously  agreed  to : — 

“  That  the  thanks  of  thisITouse 
be  given  to  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  Baronet,  G.C.B., 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  W.  Parker, 
G.C.B.,  and  Commodore  Sir  Gor¬ 
don  Bremer,  K.C.B.,  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  skill,  intrepidity,  and 
indefatigable  zeal  with  which  they 
have  conducted  the  combined  ope¬ 
rations  of  Her  Majesty’s  naval 
and  military  forces  on  the  coasts 
and  on  the  inland  waters  of  China ; 
whereby  a  series  of  brilliant  and 
unvaried  successes  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  by  an  honourable  peace  on 
the  terms  proposed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesfy. 

“  That  fhe  thanks  of  the  House 
be  given  to  Major-General  Lord 
Saltoun,  K.C.R.,  Major-General 
George  Burrell,  C.B.,  Major- 
General  Sir  Robert  Bartley, 
K.C.B.,  Major-General  Sir  James 
Holmes  Schoedde,  K.C.B.,  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  Navy, 
Army,  and  Royal  Marines,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  both  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Native,  for  the  energy, 
ability,  and  gallantry  with  which 
they  have  executed  the  various 
services  which  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  perform. 

“  That  this  House  doth  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  highly  approve  of 
the  gallantry,  discipline,  and  uni- 
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form  good  conduct  displayed  by 
the  petty  officers,  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  and  men,  of  the 
Navy,  Army,  and  Royal  Marines, 
including  the  troops  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  East  India  Company, 
both  European  and  Native  ;  the 
cordial  good  feeling  which  has  sub¬ 
sisted  between  all  the  branches 
of  the  United  services ;  and  the 
honourable  emulation  exhibited 
by  all  in  the  discharge  of  the  va¬ 
rious  duties  required  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  nature  of  the  operations  to 
be  performed  $  and  that  the  same 
be  communicated  to  them  by  the 
commanders  of  the  several  ships 
and  corps,  who  are  respectively 
desired  to  thank  them  for  their 
gallant  behaviour.” 

And  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  moved  the 
following  resolutions  with  respect 
to  the  services  of  Afghanistan  : — 

“  1.  That  the  thanks  of  this 
House  be  given  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Ellen  borough,  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  the  British  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  East  Indies,  for  the 
ability  and  judgment  with  which 
the  resources  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire  in  India  have  been  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  Affghanistan.  2.  That 
the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given 
to  Major-Genera!  Sir  George  Pol¬ 
lock,  G.C.B.,  to  Major-General 
Sir  William  Nott,  G.C.B.,  to 
Major-General  Sir  John  M‘Cas- 
kill,  K.C.B.,  to  Major  General 
Richard  England,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  Army,  both  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Native,  for  the  intre¬ 
pidity,  skill,  and  perseverance  dis¬ 
played  by  them  in  the  military 
operations  in  Affghanistan,  and 
for  their  indefatigable  zeal  and 
exertions  throughout  the  late  cam¬ 
paign.  3,  That  this  House  doth 


highly  approve  and  acknowledge 
the  valour  and  patient  perseve¬ 
rance  displayed  by  the  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  private  sol¬ 
diers,  both  European  and  Native, 
employed  in  Afghanistan ;  and 
that  the  same  be  signified  to  them 
by  the  commanders  of  the  several 
corps,  who  are  desired  to  thank 
them  for  their  gallant  beha¬ 
viour.” 

The  Duke,  in  support  of  his 
motion,  in  a  concise  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  manner,  showed  the  state 
of  the  country  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in 
Cabul  in  the  month  of  October, 
1841,  and  detailed  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  operations  subsequent  to  the 
outbreak  — the  loss  of  the  Com¬ 
missariat  fort — the  continued  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  cantonments — and 
the  effects  of  harassing  duty  and  in¬ 
sufficient  supplies  upon  the  spirits 
and  health  of  the  garrison.  It 
almost  always  happened  that  sol¬ 
diers,  when  their  health  suffered, 
lost  their  spirits,  and  the  energy 
which  is  generally  co-existentwith 
health  of  body.  The  natural  results 
of  such  a  condition  of  the  army  was 
the  breaking  up  of  general  subor¬ 
dination  and  obedience  to  orders. 
In  fact,  the  discipline  of  the  army 
was  gone  ;  the  animals  were  fam¬ 
ishing  ;  the  soldiers  were  in  almost 
a  state  of  mutiny  ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  army  were  in  a  condition 
of  complete  disorder..  Never  were 
men  in  a  worse  state  than  those  men 
were  before  and  for  more  than  a 
month  after  the  attack  upon  Captain 
Burnes’s  house.  It  was,  as  many 
of  their  Lordships  already  knew, 
thought  proper  that  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  should  be  appointed  to  ne- 
gociate  with  those  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  insurrection, 
and  who  had  been  concerned  in 
guiding  the  measures  of  the  in- 
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surgents,  and  of  the  other  parties 
opposed  to  our  troops.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  employed  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  to  con¬ 
duct  these  negotiations  with  Ak- 
bar  Khan  was  murdered — he  was 
treacherously  murdered ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  circumstances 
attending  that  murder,  the  nego¬ 
tiations  were  continued  ;  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  negotiation  were  the 
evacuation  of  the  cantonments  oc¬ 
cupied  by  our  soldiers,  and  the 
march  of  the  troops  to  Hindostan. 
The  House  would  readily  believe 
that  the  disagreements  which  had 
unfortunatelyarisen  tended  greatly 
to  the  discouragement  of  the  troops, 
to  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  offi¬ 
cers,  to  every  species  of  indisci¬ 
pline,  and  to  every  thing  that  was 
calculated  to  destroy  the  efficiency 
of  the  army.  The  attention  of 
the  troops  was  naturally  directed 
•  to  the  fact,  that  negotiations  were 
at  that  time  going  forward  with  a 
view  to  the  surrender  of  all  that 
they  had  suffered  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring.  This  ne¬ 
cessarily  augmented  the  discon¬ 
tent  which  prevailed,  and  aggra¬ 
vated  all  the  evils  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  insubordination— -evils  which 
needed  no  addition,  and  which 
were  painfully  aggravated  by  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  and  the 
pressure  of  fatigue.  The  men, 
thus  discouraged  by  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations,  were  obliged 
to  evacuate  their  cantonments, 
and  march  within  a  certain  time. 
Arrangements  for  those  purposes 
were  entered  into  with  the  other 
party,  which  included  an  under¬ 
taking  that  our  troops  should  be 
furnished  with  the  means  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  their  march,  and  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  provisions ; 
but  no  pretence  was  made  of  per¬ 
forming  that  agreement ;  when 


the  time  for  the  troops  to  march 
came  there  were  no  stores,  no  pro¬ 
visions,  no  means  of  transit  ;  and, 
in  effect,  the  British  army  was 
driven  out  of  Cabul  with  arms  in 
their  hands  certainly,  but  in  all 
respects  they  were  nothing  more 
than  a  mob ;  they  had  no  one 
quality  of  an  army  ;  subordina¬ 
tion,  order,  obedience,  were  at  an 
end ;  and,  wffien  the  troops  were 
called  upon  to  execute  the  desired 
movement,  they  were  found  un¬ 
able  to  execute  it,  even  with  safety 
to  themselves.  All  confidence  in 
their  officers  had  been  lost,  and 
all  reliance  u  pon  their  own  strength 
utterly  annihilated.  They  were 
a  mob,  surrounded  by  camp-fol¬ 
lowers,  and  all  but  pursued  by 
another  mob,  who,  impatient  for 
plunder,  entered  the  cantonments 
almost  before  our  soldiers  quitted 
them.  Day  after  night,  and  night 
after  day,  they  proceeded  on  their 
toilsome  retreat  — armed  men  mix¬ 
ed  up  with  camp-followers — fired 
upon  in  all  directions — exposed 
to  every  possible  severity — with¬ 
out  clothes,  without  food — with¬ 
out  any  means  of  shelter  or  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  or  any  means  of  convey-, 
ing  the  wounded,  the  sick,  the 
women,  or  the  children.  Day 
after  day  and  night  after  night 
they  continued  to  press  forward, 
as  long  as  the  human  frame  could 
endure  such  hardships ;  but  at 
last  the  whole  body  became  dis¬ 
organised  ;  many  of  them  were 
given  up  to  the  chief  who  had  en¬ 
gaged  to  provide  for  their  safety  ; 
others  were  killed  or  taken  pri¬ 
soners,  and  when  this  disastrous 
march  came  to  a  close,  one  only 
member  of  that  army  remained 
to  narrate  the  melancholy  history 
of  its  sufferings. 

He  reserved  his  opinions  on  the 
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causes  of  these  disasters  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  inquiries  pending 
in  India.  He  believed  that  the 
officer  who  had  the  command  of 
the  ill-fated  army  which  was  driven 
out  of  Cabul  did  not  possess  the 
power  of  preventing  the  evils 
which  had  occurred.  He  was  in 
very  ill-health,  and  subsequently 
a  fall  from  his  horse  wholly  inca¬ 
pacitated  him  for  active  exertions 
to  remedy  the  evils  with  which  he 
and  the  army  were  surrounded ; 
but  after  the  first  few  days,  parti¬ 
cularly  after  the  negotiations  at 
Cabul  had  commenced,  it  became 
hopeless  for  him  to  think  of  main¬ 
taining  his  position,  for  it  was 
evident  that  sooner  or  later  a 
movement  must  be  made  to  march 
the  troops  from  Cabul  into  some 
place  of  safety.  The  Duke  high¬ 
ly  commended  the  efforts  of  the 
present  Governor. General  in  car¬ 
rying  into  effect  the  orders  is¬ 
sued  by  the  late  Government  for 
collecting  the  troops  in  the  Indus 
with  a  view  to  relieving  the  forces 
still  remaining  in  the  A  Afghan 
territory.  He  shewed  the  great 
obstacles  which  were  to  be  over¬ 
come,  and  the  difficulty  of  procur¬ 
ing  sufficient  means  of  convey¬ 
ance.  He  spoke  with  admiration 
of  the  maintenance  by  Sir  Robert 
Sale  of  his  menaced  and  dangerous 
position  at  Jellalabad,  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  instructions  issued  by 
the  Governor-General  of  the  4th 
July,  1842,  and  of  the  gallant  ex¬ 
ecution  of  them  by  General  Nott. 
He  considered  the  Governor-Ge¬ 
neral  entitled  to  much  commenda¬ 
tion  for  the  mode  in  which  these 
instructions  wrere  conveyed.  He 
had  read  many  documents  of  that 
character,  but  he  had  seen  none 
more  deserving  of  eulogy.  Major- 
General  Nott  accepted  the  offer 
most  gallantly,  and  carried  it  into 


prompt  execution.  He  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  honoured  him  for 
it.  ( Loud  cheers.')  He  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  in  under¬ 
taking  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Governor  -  General’s  instructions. 
But  the  willingness  with  which 
he  seconded  the  Governor- Gene¬ 
ral’s  wishes  was  alike  honourable 
to  all  parties  engaged  in  the  trans¬ 
action.  He  hoped  that  their  Lord- 
ships  would  unanimously  concur 
with  him  in  the  vote  of  thanks 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  Major-General  Nott,  for 
the  valuable  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  his  country.  Prior 
to  his  receiving  these  instructions 
he  had  been  engaged  twice  with 
the  enemy,  once  at  Candahar.  On 
the  5th  of  August  he  defeated  an 
enemy  very  superior  in  force  to  l  he 
army  under  his  own  command.  He 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  enemy 
at  Jellalabad,  as  well  as  at  Ghuz- 
nee.  The  forts  of  this  latter  place 
were  attacked,  the  enemy  were 
compelled  to  evacuate,  and  pos¬ 
session  was  thus  obtained.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Governor- General 
had  been  in  communication  and 
correspondence  with  General  Pol¬ 
lock,  who  was  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Jellalabad.  He  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  means  of  convey¬ 
ance,  with  provisions  and  ammu¬ 
nition.  The  same  success  attend¬ 
ed  his  march  between  the  Khyber 
Pass  and  Jellalabad,  and  on  the 
road  to  Cabul.  He  advanced  with 
the  force  under  his  command,  and 
in  the  very  valley  in  which  he  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  had  stated 
that  the  massacre  had  taken  place 
he  achieved  a  great  victory.  This 
brave  officer  was  exposed,  day  by 
day,  to  continued  attacks  until  he 
reached  Cabul,  and  planted  the 
standard  on  the  heights  of  that 
place.  On  the  1 6th  of  September 
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Major- Gen.  Nott,  after  defeating 
the  enemy  in  several  engagements, 
succeeded  in  forming  a  junction 
with  the  other  portions  of  the 
army,  at  the  spot  where  their  dis¬ 
asters  had  commenced  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September.  He  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  bad  stated,  that  the 
Governor-General  had  landed  in 
India  on  the  28th  of  February; 
his  (the  Governor- General’s)  or¬ 
ders  relating  to  the  first  transac¬ 
tion  which  took  place  after  his  ar^ 
rival  were  given  on  the  15th  of 
March.  Between  that  date  and 
the  16th  of  September  the  great 
misfortune  to  which  he  had  re¬ 
ferred  was  redressed.  He  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  trusted  that 
their  Lordships  would  permit  him 
to  hope  that,  as  her  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  most  graciously  to 
express  her  approbation  of  the  va¬ 
lour  displayed  by  her  troops  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  war,  the  House 
would  sanction  unanimously  the 
vote  of  thanks  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  propose  for  its  adoption. 
{Cheers,)  There'was  another  sub¬ 
ject  with  respect  to  which  he  had 
a  few'  words  to  address  to  their 
Lordships.  The  enemy  was  in 
possession  of  several  captives : 
these  were  delivered  up  between 
the  16th  and  the  21st  of  the 
month,  by  which  time  all  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  brigadier-general. 
General  Notfc  had  succeeded  in 
rescuing  many  from  captivity  and 
slavery.  From  the  period  at  which 
the  Governor- General  landed  in 
India  and  when  his  first  orders 
were  given,  more  was  done  to  re¬ 
medy  the  misfortunes  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  months  of 
September  and  July  than  the 
most  sanguine  minds  could  have 
anticipated.  {Cheers.) 

Lord  Auckland  seconded  the 
motion  ;  acknowledging  the  most 
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temperate,  judicious,  and  impres¬ 
sive  manner  in  which  the  noble 
Duke  had  brought  the  subject 
before  their  Lordships.”  On  his 
own  part,  he  explained,  that  the 
Government  of  India  were  advised 
that  the  force  at  Cabul  was  more 
than  amply  sufficient  for  every 
emergency  which  called  for  it  ; 
and  he  had  even  been  pressed  to 
reduce  a  part  of  the  force  there. 
He  had  sent  home  his  resignation 
three  or  four  months  before  the 
outbreak  at  Cabul,  when  tranquil¬ 
lity  reigned  there  :  when  intelli¬ 
gence  reached  India  of  the  dis¬ 
asters,  he  would  gladly  have  re¬ 
mained  to  grapple  with  them ;  but 
his  successor  was  already  on  the 
sea,  and  all  that  he  could  do  was 
to  provide  the  means  of  meeting 
the  difficulties.  The  want  of  car¬ 
riages  was  mainly  caused  by  the 
desertion  of  the  camel  drivers; 
but  Major  Outram  had  already 
exerted  himself  in  collecting  ca¬ 
mels  and  stores,  and  3,000  were 
sent  to  General  Nott.  On  what 
might  be  supposed  to  be  ques¬ 
tionable  points  he  said  nothing ; 
but,  by  the  order  of  the  4th  of 
July  he  thought  his  successor  be¬ 
came  a  partner  in  the  expedition 
from  Candahar  to  Cabul,  and  in 
the  combined  operations  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  had  been 
the  wiping  off  the  stain  upon 
our  military  honour,  and  the  con¬ 
ferring  an  immense  benefit  on 
India. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
concurred  in  a  limited  expres¬ 
sion  of  thanks.  He  alluded  to 
the  “  extreme  caution”  displayed 
by  Lord  Ellenborough,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  casting  any  censure 
upon  any  one,  but  in  order  to  do 
full  justice  to  those  officers  who 
took  the  responsibility  upon  them¬ 
selves  of  advancing,  as  they  did, 
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in  the  most  perilous  circum¬ 
stances. 

Lord  Fitzgerald  replied  to  this 
point  of  “  extreme  caution,”  that 
even  the  generals  themselves  were 
fully  conscious  of  the  caution 
which  ought  to  be  exercised,  cir¬ 
cumstanced  as  they  were,  in  mak¬ 
ing  any  movement  in  advance. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  for  instance, 
General  Pollock  said,  “  My  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  present  moment  is  a 
difficult  one ;  and  much  as  I  de¬ 
precate  any  retrograde  movement, 
sucffa  step  is  by  no  means  improb¬ 
able,  as  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  supplies  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  warrant  my  remaining 
here.” 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde 
took  some  exceptions  to  Lord  El- 
lenborough’s  conduct,  that  he  had 
obstructed  the  advance  on  Cabul, 
and  had  ^contemplated  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  prisoners  ;  quoting 
passages  from  the  official  papers 
in  support  of  his  construction. 
Even  with  respect  to  the  order  of 
July  4th,  any  person  reading  that 
order,  according  to  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  words,  would  say 
that  it  was  a  permission  to  ad¬ 
vance,  but  an  instruction  to  re¬ 
treat.  He  would  not  say  anything 
as  to  the  taking  away  the  famous 
gates  of  Somnauth. 

Lord  Brougham  vindicated  Lord 
Ellenborough  from  charges  of  va¬ 
cillation  and  infirmity  of  purpose. 
“  Extreme  caution  !  I  ask,  in  these 
circumstances  and  conditions  could 
any  caution  be  deemed  extreme?” 
He  was  cautious;  he  did  reflect; 
did  he  hesitate  ?  Lord  Brougham 
read  the  despatch  of  the  15th  of 
March,  to  show  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s  determination  was  taken 
from  the  first.  He  contrasted  the 
language  used  by  the  Opposition 
in  that  House  and  out  of  doors; 


“  My  noble  friends  here  speak 
smoothly,  speak  softly,  on  the 
subject.  One  may  say  of  them  as 
was  said  by  an  inspired  poet  of 
others,  ‘The  words  of  their  mouths 
are  soft  as  butter,  having  war  in 
their  hearts/  ‘  Their  words  are 
smoother  than  oil,  yet  be  they  very 
swords.’  But  those  who  elsewhere 
have  dealt  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Governor- General  show  or  wage 
the  1  war  that  is  in  their  hearts’ ; 
they  brandish  ‘  the  very  swords,’ 
be  they  more  or  less  sharp,  more 
or  less  trenchant,  with  which  they 
are  by  nature  endowed :  but  they 
omit  the  butter  and  the  oil.  I 
protest  that  in  three  long  months 
of  uninterrupted  abuse  and  ca¬ 
lumny,  no  phrase  has  been  used 
more  gentle  than  the  ‘base,’  or 
‘  un-English,’  ‘  reckless,’  ‘  das¬ 
tardly,’  4  cowardly’  conduct  of  the 
Governor- General.” 

Lord  Brougham  also  alluded  to 
the  Somnauth  gates  proclamation, 
and  the  order  for  conveying  the 
gates.  “Something  has  been  said 
about  a  proclamation  and  about  a 
despatch  ;  and  I  heartily  agree 
with  those  who  lament  that  the 
Governor-General  in  one  of  those 
despatches  suffered  himself  for  a 
moment  to  be  led  away  in  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  conduct  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  which  remarks  I  think  he 
ought  to  have  spared.  But  that 
is  not  what  they  are  harping  at 
out  of  doors  and  elsewhere ;  it  is 
at  the  language,  the  style  of  the 
proclamation.  This  language  was 
open  to  observation  :  but  the  style 
of  a  proclamation  or  a  speech  is  a 
matter  of  trifling  importance  ;  I 
am  looking  at  the  deeds  of  the 
Governor-General.” 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
explained,  that  he  did  not  condemn 
the  “extreme  caution,”  but  only 
spoke  of  it  as  enhancing  the  re* 
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sponsibility  of  the  Generals,  and 
therefore  their  merits. 

Lord  Brougham’s  vindication  of 
the  Somnauth  proclamation  called 
up  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester;  who  dif¬ 
fered  widely  with  his  excuse  of  it. 
Lord  Brougham  expressed  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  words  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation  would  not  bear  the  con¬ 
struction  that  had  been  generally 
applied  to  them. 

Lord  Minto  guarded  himself 
against  being  supposed  to  concur 
in  the  more  extensive  construction 
which  had  been  put  on  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Fllenborough. 

The  resolutions  were  carried 
without  opposition. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  same  day  moved 
the  same  resolutions.  He  studi¬ 
ously  abstained  from  references  to 
merely  political  matters.  He  gave 
a  graphic  description  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  events  in  Afghanistan, 
beginning  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  general  insurrection  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1841.  Sir  Robert  Sale,  sent 
to  force  the  passes  between  Cabul 
and  Gundamuk,  was  unable  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Cabul,  and  therefore  occu¬ 
pied  Jellalabad.  Captain  Wood- 
burn  and  108  invalids  were  cut  off 
in  Kohistan ;  Sir  Alex.  Burnes 
and  bis  brother  were  assassinated 
at  Cabul.  It  became  necessary 
that  Lord  Auckland  should  consi¬ 
der  the  steps  to  be  taken  :  he  re¬ 
commended  the  concentration  of  a 
force  of  10,000  or  12,000  men 
between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jum¬ 
na;  and  writing  on  the  3d  De¬ 
cember,  before  he  knew  of  the 
final  disasters  at  Cabul,  he  said — 
“  It  would  be  in  vain  to  speculate 
upon  the  issue  of  the  contest  at 
Cabul ;  but  in  the  extreme  event 
of  the  military  possession  of  that 
city  and  the  surrounding  territory 
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having  been  entirely  lost,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  direct  new  and 
extensive  operations  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  our  supremacy 
throughout  Afghanistan.”  On  the 
19th  February,  after  hearing  of 
General  Wild's  failure  to  force  the 
Khyber  Pass  for  the  relief  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Sale,  Lord  Auckland  thus 
expressed  himself — .  “  Since  we 
have  heard  of  the  misfortunes  in 
the  Khyber  Pass,  and  have  become 
convinced,  that  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  at  present  opposed  to  us,  and 
in  the  actual  state  of  our  prepara¬ 
tions,  we  could  not  expect,  at  least 
in  this  year,  to  maintain  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Jellalabad  districts  for 
any  effective  purpose,  we  have 
made  our  directions  in  regard  to 
withdrawal  from  Jellalabad  clear 
and  positive  ;  and  we  shall  rejoice 
to  learn  that  Major-General  Pol¬ 
lock  will  have  anticipated  these 
more  express  orders  by  confining 
his  efforts  to  the  same  object. ” 
He  said  at  the  same  time,  to  show 
that  he  was  not  regardless  of  the 
state  of  the  prisoners  at  Cabul, 
“  The  painful  situation  of  the  offi¬ 
cers’  families,  and  European  and 
native  soldiers,  who  are  prisoners 
in  Afghanistan,  engages  our  most 
anxious  thought ;  and  any  mea¬ 
sures  which  we  can  adopt  with  a 
fair  and  honourable  prospect  of 
advantage  for  their  comfort  or  re¬ 
lease  will  be  eagerly  adopted  by 
us.”  On  the  10th  February,  Lord 
Auckland  gave  orders  to  General 
Nott,  at  Candahar,  to  “  act  solely 
so  as  may  best,  in  your  judgment, 
secure  the  paramount  object  of  the 
safety  of  the  troops  placed  under 
your  orders,  and  may  uphold,  at 
the  same  time,  the  honour  of  the 
British  arms.”  In  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Clerk,  who  had  been  re¬ 
sident  at  Lahore,  and  who  recom¬ 
mended  the  recovery  of  Cabul,  Sir 
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Jasper  Nicolls,the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
the  British  had  “  either  army  or 
funds  sufficient  to  renew  this  con- 
test.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  blame 
Lord  Auckland  ;  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  event  it  was  ea.sy  to  be 
military  critics.  But  Lord  Auck¬ 
land’s  first  duty  was  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  empire  entrusted 
to  his  charge ;  and  to  watch  indi¬ 
cations  of  hostility  from  without. 
And  what  was  the  position  of  the 
armies  at  Cabul  and  Candahar? 
Communication  was  intercepted. 
The  army  at  Candahar,  under 
General  Nott,  was  549  miles  from 
the  Indus — from  Bukhur  on  the 
Indus.  But  between  the  army 
and  that  point  there  was  also 
interposed  the  Bolan  Pass.  The 
army  of  Cabul  was  540  miles  from 

V 

Ferozepore,  the  nearest  town  of 
British  India.  In  order  to  afford 
aid  to  the  force  at  Cabul,  the 
whole  Punjaub  would  have  had  to 
be  crossed,  and  this  too  at  a  time 
when,,  it  must  be  well  known  to 
many  honourable  Gentlemen,  a 
feeling  and  aspirit  prevailed  among 
the  Sikh  troops  not  the  most 
favourable  to  such  a  movement. 
Do  honourable  Gentlemen  remem¬ 
ber  that  between  Ferozepore  and 
Cabul  there  is  the  Khyber  Pass — 
that  for  193  miles  out  of  540  the 
country  is  of  a  nature,  as  regards 
military  communication,  exceed¬ 
ing  in  difficulty  any  other  country 
in  the  globe?  I  say  that  Lord 
Auckland,  viewing  the  then  state 
of  India,  acted,  in  my  opinion, 
most  wisely  in  collecting  the  forces 
in  British  India,  and  taking  time 
to  deliberate  w  hat  course  of  policy 
he  should  pursue.  In  accordance 
with  that  conviction,  though  dif¬ 
fering  as  to  the  original  policy  of 
the  war,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 


joined  in  voting  thanks  to  Lord 
Auckland  for  the  zeal  he  had  ma¬ 
nifested  in  directing  the  resources 
of  India  in  aid  of  the  military  ope¬ 
rations. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
wdien  Lord  Ellenborough  assumed 
the  Government.  The  first  letter 
that  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  was 
dated  the  15th  March,  and  from 
this  Sir  Robert  Peel  read  a  long 
extract.  Lord  Ellenborough  says 
— “  Whatever  course  we  may  here¬ 
after  take  must  rest  solely  upon 
military  considerations,  and  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  regard  to  the 
safety  of  the  detached  bodies  of 
our  troops  at  Jellalabad,  at  Ghuz* 
nee,  at  Khelat-i-Ghilzie,  and  Can¬ 
dahar  ;  to  the  security  of  our  troops 
now  in  the  field  from  all  unneces¬ 
sary  risk;  and,  finally,  to  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  our  military  re¬ 
putation,  by  the  infliction  of  some 
signal  and  decisive  blow  upon  the 
Affghans,  which  may  make  it 
appear  to  them,  to  our  own  sub¬ 
jects,  and  to  our  allies,  that  we 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  pu¬ 
nishment  upon  those  who  commit 
atrocities,  and  violate  their  faith, 
and  that  we  withdraw  ultimately 
from  Affghanistan,  not  from  any 
deficiency  of  means  to  maintain 
our  position,  but  because  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  King  we  have 
set  up  has  not,  as  we  were  erro¬ 
neously  led  to  imagine,  the  support 
of  ^the  nation  over  which  he 
has  been  placed.”  [Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough  objects  to  the  suggestion 
of  Major  Rawlinson,  to  make  over 
Candahar  to  Kamram,  the  nominal 
ruler  of  Herat,  an  incapable  sove¬ 
reign  known  only  by  the  fame  of 
his  vices  ;  and  expresses  an  opinion 
that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
the  maintaining  a  forward  position 
in  Upper  Affghanistan  would  have 
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the  effect  of  controlling  the  Sikhs, 
the  Belochees,  or  Scindians  ;  the 
knowledge  that  we  possess  in  India, 
a  strong  army,  ready  to  advance, 
would  be  a  much  more  effectual 
means  of  controul.]  The  letter 
proceeds;  “  We  would,  there¬ 
fore,  strongly  impress  upon  the 
commanders  of  the  forces  employ¬ 
ed  in  Affghanistan  and  Seinde, 
the  importance  of  incurring  no 
unnecessary  risk,  and  of  bring¬ 
ing  their  troops  into  action  under 
circumstances  which  may  afford 
full  scope  to  the  superiority  they 
derive  from  their  discipline.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  aware 
that  no  great  object  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  incurring  some 
risk;  and  we  should  consider  that 
the  object  of  striking  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  Affghans,  more  espe¬ 
cially  if  such  a  blow  could  be  struck 
in  combination  with  measures  for 
the  relief  of  Ghuznee — a  blow 
which  might  re-establish  our  mili¬ 
tary  character  beyond  the  Indus, 
and  leave  a  deep  impression  of  our 
power,  and  of  the  vigour  with 
which  it  would  be  applied  to  punish 
an  atrocious  enemy— would  be  one 
for  which  risk  might  be  justifiably 
incurred,  all  due  and  possible  pre¬ 
caution  being  taken  to  diminish 
such  necessary  risk,  and  to  secure 
decisive  success.  The  commanders 
of  the  forces  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Affghanistan  will,  in  all  the  ope¬ 
rations  they  may  design,  bear  in 
mind  these  general  views  and 
opinions  of  the  Government  of 
India.  They  wdll  in  the  first 
instance  endeavour  to  relieve  all 
the  garrisons  in  Affghanistan  which 
are  now  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 
The  relief  of  these  garrisons  is  a 
point  deeply  affecting  the  military 
character  of  the  army,  and  deeply 
interesting  the  feelings  of  their 
country;  but  to  make  a  rash. 
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attempt  to  effect  such  relief,  in 
any  case,  without  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  would  be  to 
afford  no  real  aid  to  the  brave  men 
who  are  surrounded,  and  fruitlessly 
to  sacrifice  other  good  soldiers, 
whose  preservation  is  equally  dear 
to  the  Government  they  serve. 
To  effect  the  release  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  taken  at  Cabul,  is  an  object 
likewise  deeply  interesting  in  point 
of  feeling  and  of  honour.  That 
object  can,  probably,  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  taking  hostages 
from  such  part  of  the  country  as 
may  be  in,  or  may  come  into  our 
possession  ;  and,  with  reference  to 
this  object,  and  to  that  of  the 
relief  of  Ghuznee,  it  may  possibly 
become  a  question,  in  the  event  of 
Major-General  Pollock’s  effecting 
a  junction  with  Sir  Piobert  Sale, 
whether  the  united  force  shall 
return  to  the  country  below  the 
Khyber  Pass,  or  take  a  forward 
position  near  Jellalabad,  or  even 
advance  to  Cabul.  We  are  fully 
sensible  of  the  advantages  which 
would  be  derived  from  the  occu¬ 
pation  off  Cabul,  the  scene  of  our 
great  disaster,  and  of  so  much 
crime,  even  for  a  week — of  the 
means  which  it  might  afford  of 
recovering  the  prisoners,  of  the 
gratification  which  it  would  give 
to  the  army,  and  of  the  effect  which 
it  would  have  upon  our  enemies. 
Our  withdrawal  might  then  be 
made  to  rest  upon  an  official  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  retired,  as  solemn  as  that 
which  accompanied  our  advance  ; 
and  we  should  retire  as  a  conquer¬ 
ing,  not  as  a  defeated  power.  But 
we  cannot  sanction  the  occupation 
of  an  advanced  position  beyond  the 
Khyber  Pass  by  Major-General 
Pollock,  unless  that  General  should 
be  satisfied  that  he  can,  without 
depending  upon  the  forbearance  of 
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the  tribes  near  the  Pass,  which, 
obtained  only  by  purchase,  must 
under  all  circumstances  be  preca¬ 
rious,  and  without  depending  upon 
the  fidelity  of  the  Sikh  chiefs,  or 
upon  the  power  of  those  chiefs  to 
restrain  their  troops — upon  neither 
of  which  can  any  reliance  be  safely 
placed — feel  assured  that  he  can, 
by  his  own  strength,  overawe  and 
overcome  all  who  dispute  the  Pass, 
and  keep  up  at  all  times  his  com¬ 
munication  with  Peshavvur  and 
the  Indus.” 

This  letter  made  it  evident,  that 
on  the  15th  March,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s  main  objects  were  to 
relieve  the  garrisons,  to  rescue  the 
prisoners,  and  to  reestablish  the 
military  supremacy  of  the  British 
arms,  if  even  only  for  a  time,  in 
Cabul  and  Afghanistan,  but  that 
he  did  not  contemplate  a  perma¬ 
nent  occupation  of  Afghanistan. 
Those  objects  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  policy  had  been 
practically  carried  out.  On  the 
19th  April  he  issued  an  order  to 
General  Nott  to  withdraw  from 
Candahar;  but  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  ?  with  recent  news  of 
several  reverses.  In  further  jus¬ 
tification,  Sir  Robert  Peel  referred 
to  a  letter  by  General  Pollock, 
dated  Jellalabad,  April  20th,  in 
which"  the  General  said,  “  That  he 
had  no  confidence  in  Afghan  sup¬ 
port,  and  that  he  saw  too  many 
difficulties  to  warrant  an  advance 
on  Cabul:  “  but,”  he  added,  “  to 
withdraw  from  this  place  at  the 
present  moment,  would  enable  the 
enemy  to  concentrate  all  their 
strength  in  the  vicinity  of  Can¬ 
dahar  ;  which  until  the  junction  of 
General  England,  would  embarrass 
Major-General  Nott.”  General 
Nott,  writing  on  the  18th  April, 
stated  that  in  the  event  of  field 
operations,  he  should  be  iu  waut  of 


men,  ammunition,  carriages,  and 
money.  These  two  letters  written 
almost  in  the  same  day,  completely 
justified  the  order  of  the  19th 
April ;  and,  on  another  occasion, 
Lord  Ellenborough  said  most 
justly — "  True  it  is,  I  might  con¬ 
ciliate  public  favour  by  directing 
an  advance ;  but  if,  by  a  precipi¬ 
tate  act  of  that  kind,  if  by  the 
want  of  true  courage  to  recede 
when  retreat  was  for  the  public 
interest,  I  compromised  the  safety 
of  India,  I  never  during  my  exist¬ 
ence  should  cease  to  upbraid  my¬ 
self.”  Lord  Ellenborough,  how¬ 
ever,  took  steps  towards  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  armies,  and  providing 
them  with  carriage  ;  saying,  in  a 
despatch  of  the  16th  of  September, 
that  General  Pollock’s  and  General 
Nott’s  armies  must  be  supplied, 
cost  what  it  might :  and  that  it 
was  better  to  have  a  thousand 
camels  too  many  than  one  hundred 
too  few.  How  the  field  for  supply 
had  been  exhausted,  might  be  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  fact  that  the  loss 
between  November,  1838,  and 
November,  1839,  was  not  less  than 
32,000  beasts  of  burthen;  yet 
16,500  were  collected.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  Lord  Ellenborough  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
army,  a  portion  of  which  was 
once  dispirited,  retire  behind  the 
Sutlej,  full  of  spirit,  full  of  joy, 
and  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency.  Lord  John  Russell  had 
commented  on  a  former  occasion  on 
LordEllenborough’s  supposed  mis¬ 
conduct  to  a  public  servant  of  the 
East  India  Company,  Mr.  Amos, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  insulted;; 
as  a  caution  against  acting  on  erro¬ 
neous  statements  and  impressions. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  read  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Amos,  addressed  to  a  friend, 
and  dated  “  St.  Ibbs,  Hitchen, 
12th  February,  1843/’  containing 
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this  statement.  11  You  probably 
may  have  noticed  in  Lord  John 
Russell’s  speech  on  Thursday  last, 
that  he  asserted  that  Mr.  Amos 
resigned  his  appointment  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  in  consequence  of  having 
been  insulted  by  Lord  Ellen, 
borough.  Now,  as  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  this  statement 
( loud  cheers ),  I  think  it  right  to 
contradict  it,  at  least  amongst  Mr. 
Amos’s  old  and  valued  friends. 
When  he  went  out  to  India  five 
years  ago,  Mr.  Amos  always  in¬ 
tended  to  resign  in  1843,  and  I 
am  sure  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  remain  at  Calcutta  another  year, 
now  that  all  his  family  are  here, 
his  children  just  springing  into 
manhood,  and  requiring  all  a 
father’s  care  and  example.  As  to 
Lord  Ellenborough ’s  conduct,  it 
has  been  one  of  unvaried  politeness 
and  civility.  I  believe  they  were 
mutually  pleased  with  each  other, 
and  when  Mr.  Amos  wrote  to 
Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  autumn, 
when  he  was  up  the  country,  saying 
it  was  his  intention  to  resign,  Lord 
Ellenborough  replied,  that  he  was 
extremely  sorry  to  lose  so  very 
agreeable  a  colleague.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  then,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  House,  reviewed 
with  admiration  the  particular 
achievements  of  ,  the  several  Ge¬ 
nerals.  He  dwelt  on  General  Pol¬ 
lock’s  humane  attention  to  the 
soldiers  under  his  command,  and 
his  skill  in  cheering  the  dispirited 
Sepoys  ;  which  he  likened  to 
Alexander’s  exhortation  to  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  when,  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  aspect  of  the  passes  in 
those  very  regions,  “  illi  demissis 
capitibus  tacere  perseverarent.” 
On  the  4th  of  July,  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough  offered  to  General  Nott, 
the  option  of  advancing  ;  stating 
to  him  at  the  same  time  the  diffi¬ 
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culties  he  must  encounter  in  such 
a  movement,  and  after  fully  consi¬ 
dering  all  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  an  advance,  the 
General  stated  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  incur  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  measure,  and  to 
make  a  decisive  attempt  to  re¬ 
establish  the  British  name  and 
authority  in  Affghanistan.  He 
also  said  to  Lord  Ellenborough, 
“  I  am  most  anxious,  notwith¬ 
standing  theconductof  the  Affghan 
chiefs,  that  our  army  should  leave 
a  deep  impression  on  the  people  of 
this  country  of  our  character  for 
forbearance  and  humanity.  Sir 
Robert  also  related  the  exploits  of 
Sir  Robert  Sale,  so  well  known. 
He  quoted  the  letter  of  Lady  Sale, 
whose  name  and  her  husband’s 
would  long  be  familiar  words  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people  in  this 
country ;  spoke  with  honour  of 
Colonel  Uennie  and  Lieutenant 
Sturt  (both  dead),  and  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Mein  and  Serjeant  Deane, 
who  rescued  Sturt,  after  his  mortal 
wound. 

Sir  R.  Peel  concluded,  amid 
loud  and  general  cheering,  by  ex¬ 
pressing  a  hope  that  the  decisive 
proofs  which  we  had  given  that 
our  energies  and  our  military  vir¬ 
tues  are  unabated,  would  constitute 
a  great  additional  guarantee  of  con¬ 
tinued  peace. 

Lord  John  Russell  concurred  in 
the  vote  of  thanks  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations;  to  the  conductors 
of  which  he  paid  some  further 
compliments;  but  the  question  oc¬ 
curred,  whether  Lord  Ellenbo¬ 
rough  was  the  director  of  those  ope¬ 
rations  ?  Much  of  what  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  said  was  due  to  Lord 
Auckland,  who  on  hearing  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Cabul,  had  ordered 
two  bodies  of  troops  to  be  collect¬ 
ed,  one  under  General  Pollock,  the 
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other  under  General  England ; 
and  the  body  which  was  the  first 
finally  to  take  the  field  was  that 
under  General  England.  At  this 
distance,  he  did  not  blame  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  19th  of  April,  repeated 
in  the  orders  of  15th  May  and  1st 
June,  all  of  which  contemplated 
General  Pollock’s  retreat  by  the 
shortest  route ;  but  was  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General  entitled  to  thanks? 
The  degree  of  praise  he  might 
claim  amounted  to  this,  that  ar¬ 
riving  in  India  at  a  time  when 
great  disasters  had  befallen  our 
troops,  he  took  a  sound  and  ra¬ 
tional  view  of  the  actual  situation 
of  affairs,  and  used  every  means 
and  all  the  diligence  in  his  power 
to  forward  supplies  to  the  troops. 
Beyond  this  he  (Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell)  found  it  impossible  to  go.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  order  given 
in  July  to  General  Nott,  to  ad¬ 
vance  if  he  thought  fit,  did  give 
the  Governor-General  claims  to 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Still,  he  must  also  say, 
that  the  motion  to  give  thanks  to 
the  Governor-General  having  been 
made,  and  the  motion  being  ac¬ 
cording  to  precedent,  he  did  not 
wish  to  take  upon  himself  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  giving  it  a  negative. 
Pie  had  heard,  on  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  good  authority,  a  story 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  had  offer¬ 
ed  an  affront  to  Mr.  Amos ;  but 
that  was  disproved  by  Mrs.  Amos’s 
letter. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  supported 
the  motion. 

Mr.  IPutt  who  concurred  in  the 
praise  accorded  to  the  valour  of  the 
troops  and  to  Lord  Ellenborough’s 
zeal,  took  exception  to  the  excess¬ 
es  committed  by  the  troops  during 
the  war.  Ghuznee  was  a  strong 
town,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
10,000  inhabitants,  it  was  for¬ 


merly  the  seat  of  the  Mahometan 
empire,  and  Mr.  El  ph in  stone  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  exhibiting  many  signs 
of  former  magnificence.  Ghuznee 
was  taken  and  destroyed,  the  work 
of  destruction  going  on  for  three 
days  and  three  nights.  It  extended 
for  three  miles  round  the  city. 
The  temple  which  contained  the 
tomb  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
which  was  looked  upon  with  pecu¬ 
liar  sanctity,  and  had  for  800  years 
escaped  the  ravages  of  native  war¬ 
fare,  was  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  it 
was  boasted  in  a  despatch  that  the 
razed  temple  and  tomb  of  Mah¬ 
moud  looked  down  upon  the  black¬ 
ened  ruins  of  Ghuznee.  Istaliff, 
after  a  brilliant  action,  fell  into 
the  bands  of  General  M‘Cas- 
kill.  The  next  day,  the  General, 
writing  to  bead-quarters,  said,  “  I 
directed  the  town  to  be  set  on  fire 
in  several  places,  after  taking  out 
various  supplies  which  might  be 
useful  to  our  troops  ;  and  the  work 
of  demolition  is  still  proceeding, 
under  the  direction  of  Major 
Saunders  of  the  Engineers.”  This 
place  was,according  to  the  despatch, 
occupied  by  no  less  than  15,000 
persons.  The  forts,  heights,  and 
suburbs,  were  successively  won  ; 
and,  as  the  despatch  described  it, 
those  persons,  including  women 
and  children,  were  driven  from 
their  homes  up  into  the  snowy 
mountains.  At  Cabul,  the  grand 
bazaah  and  the  Feringhi  mosque 
were  demolished.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  sufferers  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Cabul  were  the  Hindoo 
merchants,  who  relied  confidently 
upon  us  for  protection,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
murder  of  Sir  William  M'Nagh- 
ten.  Not  only  was  Cabul  itself 
destroyed,  hut  all  the  cultivated 
ground  around  it  was  ravaged. 
The  orchards,  which  were  so  much 
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praised  in  Oriental  literature, 
were  laid  waste,  and  village 
after  village  was  destroyed  in 
the  surrounding  district.  Jel- 
lalabad  was  a  considerable  city, 
containing  little  less  than  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  10,000  persons ;  it  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
Central  Asia  when  it  was  entered 
by  our  troops  ;  they  left  it  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Though  not  given  in 
the  book  which  had  been  laid  upon 
the  table,  the  history  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jellalabad  was  but  too 
well  known.  There  were  few  ci¬ 
ties  which  had  so  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  Jellalabad  when  it 
was  entered  by  our  troops  but 
when  they  left  it,  it  was  one  scene 
of  blackness,  of  ashes,  and  of  ruin. 
What  was  the  result  of  our  con¬ 
duct?  We  had  infuriated  the 
people  of  Afghanistan,  and  must 
abandon  all  hope  of  succeed¬ 
ing  in  our  commercial  views  and 
speculations  in  that  quarter. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  many  of  these  report^ 
were  wholly  untrue.  Such  had 
been  the  case  before.  Some  months 
previously,  when  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  for  General  Nott,  with  a 
view  to  the  safety  of  the  troops  at 
Candahar,  to  turn  out  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  Indian  press  indulged  in  the 
most  libellous  attacks  upon  that 
gallant  officer,  and  accused  him  of 
having  committed  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  excesses  and  cruelties  upon 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  that 
town.  Now  the  reports  which 
had  since  been  received  from  Ge¬ 
neral  Nott’s  army  proved  distinctly 
that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  that  accusation.  To  the  re¬ 
ports  now  current  there  had  not 
been  time  for  those  implicated  to 
reply.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
when  a  victorious  army  was 


marching  over  a  country  wherein 
its  policy  was  to  destroy  the  forti¬ 
fications,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  what  might 
be  fortifications  and  what  private 
property,  more  particularly  in  a 
country  where  so  many  of  the 
houses  contained  loopholes,  and 
bore  so  much  the  appearance  of 
fortresses.  He  had  occasion  to 
know,  however,  that  the  facts 
respecting  Istaliff  had  been  per¬ 
verted.  Istaliff  did  not  contain  so 
many  inhabitants :  there  were  not 
only  the  usual  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  but  a  great  number  of  other 
persons  collected  around  it.  When 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  order 
General  MfCaskiIl  to  march  to  and 
attack  Istaliff,  it  was  well  known 
that  the  chiefs  of  Ghilzie,  one  of 
whom  was  implicated  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  were 
there.  There  was  also  there  a  large 
military  force,  consistingof  14,000 
or  15,000  men,  and  not  as  the 
hon.  Member  described,  that  num¬ 
ber  of  peaceful  inhabitants.  A 
great  number  of  persons  who  bad 
fled  to  Istaliff  from  Cabul  and 
other  places,  confiding  in  the 
strength  of  the  town,  took  refuge, 
in  the  midst  of  the  attack,  in  its 
strongest  points.  He  had  there¬ 
fore  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  would  not  have  been  pru¬ 
dent  or  wise  on  the  part  of  our 
troops,  numbering  as  they  did  but 
4,000,  and  opposed  as  they  were 
to  a  force  of  14,000,  to  have  ceased 
firing  upon  getting  into  the  town. 
Indeed,  many  of  our  troopSj  and 
among  them  Lieutenant  Evans, 
had  been  killed  in  the  town.  The 
honourable  Member  spoke  of  the 
c  ruelty  of  turning  out  the  women 
in  the  snow — at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  snow ;  but  setting  that 
aside,  there  were  at  the  period  of 
tliis  attack  at  the  end  of  the  town 
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500  women,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  had  come  from  Cabul,  and 
who  were  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  our  troops ;  we  had  it  not  only 
from  General  M'Caskill’s  report, 
but  from  the  libellers  of  the  Indian 
press  themselves,  that  the  conduct 
of  our  troops  on  that  occasion  was 
most  exemplary,  and  that  not  a 
single  woman  had  been  either  hurt 
or  insulted  by  them. 

Now,  when  he  recollected  that 
among  the  AfFghans  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  capitulation,  and 
that  they  never  took  or  gave  quar¬ 
ter,  he  did  not  think  General 
M'Caskill  had  acted  improperly  in 
allowing  the  troops  to  destroy  the 
town.  Strict  orders  had  been 
given  on  the  15th  of  November 
not  to  interfere  with  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Cabul,  nor  to  injure  the 
city  itself;  and  the  fact  that  the 
people  had  returned  to  their  usual 
occupations  by  the  21st,  and  that 
“  abundance  reigned  in  the  camp,” 
confirmed  the  supposition  that 
these  orders  had  been  obeyed. 
General  Pollock  had,  in  fact,  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  the  narrowest 
limits  of  retaliation — the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Mosque  fitted  up  with 
plunder  from  our  army,  and  of 
the  bazaar  where  the  remains  of 
Sir  William  lYPNaughten  were 
treated  with  indignity. 

Sir  J.  Colebrook  and  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  having  spoken  in  favour  of 
the  Motion, 

Mr.  Hume,  imputing  much  of 
the  mischief  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s  journey  northward, 
away  from  the  advice  of  his  Coun¬ 
cil,  desired  further  information  ; 
and  moved,  by  way  of  amendment, 
on  the  first  resolution,  that  the 
thanks  of  the  House  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  be  deferred  until  certain 
documents  should  be  produced. 

Mr.  Bingham  Baring  explained, 


that  the  documents  already  had 
been  produced,  for  they  were  in 
the  Report  before  the  House.  In 
the  course  of  further  debating, 

Lord  Ebrington  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  award  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  thanks,  as  a  good  Com¬ 
missary  General. 

The  Motion  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Hogg,  Colonel  Wood,  Captain 
Bernal,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Mr. 
Charles  Wood,  and  Mr.  Augustus 
Stafford  O’Brien. 

Mr.  Hume  eventually  withdrew 
his  Amendment ;  the  first  resolu¬ 
tion  was  carried  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  passed  without  opposition. 
The  Speaker  was  ordered  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  thanks  of  the  House  to 
the  Governor-General  of  India,  to 
be  communicated  to  the  officers 
named. 

Indian  affairs  again  became 
*  #  © 

the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  2d 
March,  upon  a  motion  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
late  war  in  Affghanistan.  His 
motion  was  for  a  committee  of  in¬ 
quiry  ;  before  which  he  proposed 
to  prove  that  the  war  was  impoli¬ 
tic  and  unjust ;  and  that  the  late 
ministers,  when  called  on  for  their 
defence,  had  garbled  the  evidence 
of  the  facts.  If  he  was  mistaken 
in  these  accusations,  those  minis¬ 
ters,  confident  in  their  own  in¬ 
tegrity,  would,  of  course,  be  the 
foremost  supporters  of  a  motion 
for  a  searching  inquisition  into 
their  conduct  ;  if  they  resisted 
that  motion,  he  should  have  no 
alternative  left  but  condemnation 
of  them.  He  had  a  precedent  in 
Mr.  Burke’s  committee  of  1783, 
on  the  Indian  administration  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  His  first  charge  was, 
that  this  war  was  unjust  and  im- 
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politic,  because  it  was  a  war  of  ag¬ 
gression  ;  it  being,  in  his  opinion, 
essential,  in  order  to  render  a  war 
just,  that  it  should  be  defensive. 
He  was  not  now  appealing  to  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  to 
a  nation  of  modern  Christians,  by 
whom  this  principle  could  not  be 
disputed.  He  would  admit  that 
a  war  might  be  aggressive  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  yet  defensive  in 
reality.  But  then  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  danger  must  be  a  reason¬ 
able  one,  and  the  attack  must  be 
made  on  the  party  from  whom  that 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 
We  must  not  knock  down  Tho¬ 
mas  for  fear  of  Richard.  Now,  he 
would  say,  that  if  the  name  of 
Britain  had  suffered,  it  was  mainly 
through  the  mischievous  activity 
of  the  late  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  had  kindled  wars  in 
every  region  of  the  world,  from 
western  America  to  eastern  China. 
He  charged  the  noble  Lord,  not  as 
some  had  charged  him,  with  trea¬ 
sonably  favouring  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  but  with  knowing 
nothing  of  the  way  to  conduct  in¬ 
ternational  negotiations,  and  with 
interfering  in  matters  with  which 
England  had  no  concern.  After 
drawing  an  outline  of  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  British  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  the  Aff- 
ghan  boundaries,  Mr.  Roebuck  gave 
a  short  history  of  the  Royal  family 
of  Cabul,  and  of  the  affairs  of  Aff- 
ghanistan ;  from  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  similar  narrative  of 
Persian  affairs,  and  adverted  to  a 
treaty  of  1814,  by  which  England 
was  bound  not  to  interfere  in  any 
dispute  between  Persia  and  A  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  unless  requested  by 
both  those  nations  to  act  as  me¬ 
diator.  He  censured  the  mission 
of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  asamount- 
ing  in  truth  to  the  employment  of 
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a  spy,  and  cited  declarations  of 
the  British  Government  profess¬ 
ing  neutrality  and  non-interfe¬ 
rence.  The  dread  of  danger  from 
Russia  through  Persia  had  filled 
the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  Eng¬ 
land;  and  whom  did  they  attack? 
Not  Russia  —  not  Persia  — but 
Dost  Mahomed,  a  friend  of  their 
own.  By  way  of  precaution  against 
a  strong  enemy,  they  attacked  a 
weak  friend.  He  called  on  an 
English  House  of  Commons  to 
rebuke  this  gross  outrage  on  ho¬ 
nour  and  honesty.  Then  the 
British  Government  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  set  up  Schah  Soojah  — who, 
he  must  observe,  was  not  the  le¬ 
gitimate  sovereign — against  Dost 
Mahomed,  who  was  beloved  by 
his  own  subjects,  and  reputed  to 
be  one  of  the  ablest  princes  in  the 
East ;  and  all  upon  this  pretext  of 
danger  from  Russia  through  Per¬ 
sia  by  the  siege  of  Herat,  and  the 
probably  consequent  seizure  of 
Affghanistan.  But  the  siege  of 
Herat  was  presently  raised,  and 
even  that  pretext  was  then  cut 
away.  So  much  for  the  honesty 
of  this  war — now  for  its  expe¬ 
diency.  There  was  no  danger 
from  Russia ;  and  if  there  had 
been  any,  the  way  to  meet  it  was 
not  to  put  down  Dost  Mahomed. 
Whence  had  the  English  Cabinet 
derived  its  fear  of  the  successful 
invasion  of  these  countries  by 
Russia  ?  Even  Alexander,  with 
the  finest  army  then  in  the  world, 
had  not  achieved  his  objects.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Mahometan 
conquerors  had  not  found  a  united 
government  in  India  like  that 
now  wielded  by  Britain.  Why 
then  should  we  have  feared  the 
aggression  of  Russia  upon  our  In¬ 
dian  territories?  If  we  wanted  to 
quarrel  with  Russia,  we  ought  to 
have  attacked  her,  not  in  Cabul, 
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but  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea:  but  there  was  really  nothing 
to  dread  from  her.  She  had  not 
money  to  make  head  against  us ; 
in  one  month,  we  could  sweep  her 
from  every  sea.  He  charged  Lord 
Palmerston  with  having  been  de¬ 
luded  by  the  idle  gossip  of  letters 
too  ridiculous  to  be  the  grounds 
of  any  serious  proceeding.  But 
even  in  the  noble  Lord’s  own  view, 
were  his  means  adapted  to  his 
end  ?  No ;  his  course  should  have 
been  to  consolidate  the  British 
possessions — to  remonstrate  with 
Persia — to  fix  the  friendship  of 
Dost  Mahomed — and  to  leave  Aff- 
ghanistan  unmolested.  But  it 
was  another  ground  of  charge 
against  the  late  Government,  that 
they  had  garbled  the  evidence 
laid  by  them  before  Parliament. 
They  had  made  Sir  A.  Burnes’s 
correspondence  appear  an  authority 
in  their  favour,  when,  in  truth,  it 
was  an  authority  against  them; 
and  this  they  had  contrived,  by 
not  only  omitting  some  passages, 
but  by  altering  the  words  of  others. 
This  he  could  prove  before  a  com¬ 
mittee,  from  a  published  work, 
containing  the  letters  of  Sir  A. 
Burnes,  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  really  were  transmitted  to 
the  Foreign  Office.  A  letter  had 
been  sent  to  that  department  by 
Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  omitted 
to  keep  a  copy;  and  when  Lord 
Wellesley  asked  for  a  copy  of 
it  from  that  department,  the  an¬ 
swer  was,  that  it  had  been  mislaid. 
But  if  a  committee  were  granted, 
that  letter,  he  suspected,  would 
be  forthcoming.  He  thought  he 
had  now  made  out  such  a  prima 
facie  case  as  entitled  him  to  a 
committee  ;  and  he  asked  for  it  in 
the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
country,  whose  honour  was  stain¬ 
ed  by  those  transactions. 


Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion. 
He  had  documents  in  his  own  power 
which  would  prove  the  garbling  of 
the  evidence,  especially  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Sir  A.  Burnes’s  letters. 

Lord  John  Russell  rose  to  de¬ 
fend  the  late  Ministry.  He  re- 
ferred  to  the  repeated  occasions 
on  which  the  subject  had  been  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  the  last  time 
in  1842,  on  a  motion  for  papers, 
when  only  nine  voted  with  the 
mover.  He  denied  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  the  precedents  cited  by 
Mr.  Roebuck;  for  they  occurred 
when  it  took  a  year  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  India,  and  Parliament 
could  only  learn  the  facts  by  means 
of  a  secret  committee.  In  the 
present  case,  the  war  was  under¬ 
taken  four  years  ago,  and  all  its 
circumstances  and  causes  were 
known  to  Parliament.  Alluding 
to  Mr.  Roebuck’s  language,  he 
said  that  terms  had  been  applied 
to  Lord  Auckland  and  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  which  were  not  fitting  ; 
and  he  felt  strongly  the  force  of 
the  great  Conde’s  remark,  “  These 
libellers  impute  to  us  exactly  that 
sort  of  motive,  by  which,  if  they 
were  placed  in  the  situations  in 
which  we  stand,  they  would  be 
themselves  actuated.”  Lord  John 
Russell  denied  that  Sir  A.  Burnes’s 
papers  were  garbled ;  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck  had  brought  no  proof  of  the 
charge  ;  and  in  his  specimen,  the 
passage  omitted,  was  quite  imma¬ 
terial.  Lord  Fitzgerald  had  tes¬ 
tified  that  there  was  no  unfair 
garbling ;  nor  did  the  question 
depend  upon  the  opinion  of  a 
single  officer,  however  merito¬ 
rious.  Lord  John  Russell  pro. 
ceeded  to  touch  upon  the  points 
of  Mr.  Roebuck’s  review.  The 
views  of  Lord  Auckland  did  not 
depend  on  the  succession  of  the 
throne  of  Cabul,  but  upon  the 
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threatened  aggression  on  our  em¬ 
pire.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  who 
rather  decried  the  notion  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  invasion  of  India,  said,  it  would 
be  made  under  the  mantle  of  Per¬ 
sian  authority,  by  Persian  troops, 
officered  by  Russians.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  said,  the  danger  was  lest 
through  too  much  caution  and  re¬ 
serve,  England  should  allow  the 
policy  of  Russia  to  be  carried  so  far, 
that  Russia  could  not  retrace  her 
steps.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
years  had  justified  their  foresight; 
the  King  of  Persia  actually  began 
the  aggression  on  Herat.  Lord 
John  Russell  read  a  letter  by  Lord 
Auckland,  dated  13th  May,  1838, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  recent  circum¬ 
stances  having  altered  his  views,  as 
it  might  now  be  necessary  to  op¬ 
pose  the  advances  of  Persia  and  the 
activity  of  Russian  agents;  which 
proved  that  originally  he  was  not 
disposed  to  a  rash  interference. 
Dost  Mahomed's  own  demands 
had  defeated  the  alliance  with 
him.  He  cited  official  letters, 
and  the  Indian  newspapers,  to 
show  the  state  of  feverish  excite¬ 
ment  and  apprehensions  which  the 
rumours  of  Russian  intrigue  kept 
up  in  India.  One  newspaper  de¬ 
clared,  that  “  the  conquest  of  the 
Pleratics  by  the  Persians,  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  conquest  of  the  Punjaub 
and  Ilindostan  and  the  worst 
forebodings  were  strengthened  by 
the  advance  of  a  Russian  army 
to  Khiva.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  ground 
of  India  was  strewed  with  ruined 
thrones  and  broken  sceptres;  and 
there  were  those  al  ways  to  be  found 
who  were  ready  to  seek  the  revival 
of  their  lost  power.  The  British 
power  in  India  depended  upon 
displaying  that  boldness  in  en¬ 
countering  danger  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  displayed.  The  opi¬ 


nion  of  Sir  Henry  Fane,  the  lafe 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  had 
been  cited  against  the  expedition  ; 
Lord  John  Russell  read  letters 
from  Sir  Elenry  offering  himself 
to  relieve  Herat ;  though  he  had 
doubts  as  to  whether  Dost  Ma¬ 
homed  or  Schah  Soojah  should  be 
supported  :  and  after  the  army 
had  advanced  400  miles,  he  did 
express  an  opinion  against  the 
continued  occupation  of  Affgbanis- 
tan  ;  but  that  was  a  question  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  that  of  its 
original  occupation.  Lord  John 
Russell  cited  several  precedents  of 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  fo¬ 
reign  nations— as  that  of  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  affairs  of  England, 
after  the  Revolution ;  of  France 
and  England  in  Spain  ;  and  of  the 
British  Government,  in  support¬ 
ing  the  Great  Mogul.  He  also 
quoted  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mas¬ 
son,  Dr.  Lord,  Major  Tod,  and 
Sir  A.  Burnes  himself,  in  favour  of 
Schah  Soojah’s  popularity.  As  to 
the  military  disasters  on  which 
Mr.  Roebuck  had  touched  lightly, 
they  formed  no  necessary  result  of 
the  occupation  of  the  country  ; 
and  had  they  not  happened,  he 
believed  that  we  should  have  left 
the  country  in  a  state  of  neu¬ 
trality,  with  the  arts  of  peace 
prevailing;  but,  undoubtedly,  that 
able  officer  Sir  Win.  M‘Naughten 
was  deceived  into  a  state  of  undue 
security.  He  cited  the  testimony 
of  General  Gubbin  and  others, 
that  the  proclamation  of  Simla  in 
1838  had  had  a  great  effect  in  re¬ 
storing  confidence  and  tranquillity 
in  India.  He  enumerated  several 
internal  improvements  which  Lord 
Auckland  had  effected  in  India. 
Mr.  Roebuck  had  said,  that  Rus¬ 
sia  should  have  been  met  in  the 
Baltic— that  would  have  brought 
war  on  this  country ;  whereas  the 
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object  was  merely  to  repel  her  ad¬ 
vance  on  India  ;  and  the  result  bad 
been  satisfactory  to  the  security  of 
India,  and  to  peace  with  Russia. 
Lord  John  Russell  contended  that 
Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  had  tend¬ 
ed  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world — as  in  the  case  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Belgium,  and  of  Turkey 
defended  against  a  rebellious  vas¬ 
sal  :  and  he  concluded  by  offering 
a  direct  negative  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  D’Israeli  said,  that  Lord 
J.  Russell  had  made  no  answer  to 
Mr.  Roebuck ;  and  he  went  on  to 
argue  against  the  policy  which 
had  disturbed  the  natural  barriers 
to  the  invasion  of  India.  Russia, 
from  no  moral  fault  of  her  go¬ 
vernment,  but  from  her  physical 
and  geographical  circumstances, 
held  a  position  menacing  to  the 
whole  world,  and  might  ultimately 
possess  both  the  Sound  and  the 
Dardanelles  ;  commanding  points 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  two 
weakest  powers  in  Europe  ;  but  it 
wTas  not  on  the  Sutledge,  nor  in 
the  Hindoo  Cush  that  encroach¬ 
ments  were  to  be  met.  If  the 
inquiry  were  refused,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Whig  Ministers  would 
be  voted  a  dream. 

Mr  .  Escott  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion  in  a  vigorous  speech,  follow¬ 
ing  up  several  of  Mr.  Roebuck’s 
arguments.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  representatives  of  a 
free  people  were  not  to  be  allowed 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
war,  and  its  necessity,  for  the  true 
interests  of  the  country. 

Sir  R.  Peel  remarked,  that  two 
distinct  and  separate  questions  had 
been  brought  under  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  House ;  whether  or 
not  the  expedition  into  Affghanis- 
tan  was  consistent  with  sound  po¬ 
licy;  and  whether  it  was  fitting 
that  the  Houseof  Commons  should 
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appoint  a  select  committee  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  policy  of  that  pro¬ 
ceeding.  From  the  first,  when 
the  expedition  was  mentioned  in 
the  Queen’s  Speech,  he  had  enter¬ 
tained  strong  doubts  of  its  policy, 
and  had  said  that  the  restoration 
of  Schah  Soojah  was  the  same  as 
if  Charles  the  Tenth  were  forced 
upon  the  French.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  too  had  predicted  that 
the  difficulties  would  commence 
when  the  military  operations  had 
succeeded.  If,  therefore,  he  op¬ 
posed  the  present  motion,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  he  approved 
of  that  policy.  Subsequent  events, 
indeed,  had  confirmed  his  opinion 
that  Schah  Soojah  was  unpopular  ; 
Colonel  Dennie  had  remarked  that 
the  Prince’s  court  was  composed 
solely  of  Hindoos,  without  a 
single  Affghan  in  it.  He  there¬ 
fore  doubted  the  policy  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  Prince  who  could  not 
command  the  affections  of  the 
people ;  and  of  separating  the 
army  at  a  distance  of  600  miles 
from  its  resources,  with  passes 
in  the  interval  which  could  not 
be  commanded.  It  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  question  whether  he  should 
lend  the  influence  of  Government 
to  procure  an  inquiry  into  a  great 
operation  that  had  taken  place 
four  years  ago ;  and  he  could  not 
disregard  what  had  been  the  usage 
and  practice  of  governments  on 
succeeding  to  the  secrets  of  office. 
The  foreign  policy  of  Ministers 
would  always  be  a  subject  of  con¬ 
tention.  “  Revolutions  of  Govern¬ 
ments  have  taken  place  ;  has  there 
been  an  instance  vvhere  those  who 
have  succeeded  to  power  on  such 
revolutions  have  ever  used  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  office  to  condemn 
the  acts  of  their  predecessors!* 
And  would  it  be  just  to  establish 
such  a  precedent  ?  I  must  say, 
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that  those  who  are  in  power  and 
in  office  ought  to  be  most  careful 
that  the  use  of  that  particular  au¬ 
thority  and  power  which  office 
gives  them  should  not  be  influenc¬ 
ed  by  party  considerations.  I  for 
one  will  not  be  influenced  by 
them.  If  I  were  to  submit  to  such 
influence,  certainly  party  consi¬ 
derations  might  induce  me  to  give 
my  vote  in  support  of  this  motion. 
I  complain  of  the  course  intended 
to  be  adopted  towards  the  present 
Governor-General :  a  right  ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman  opposite  pro¬ 
poses  to  move  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  that  noble  Lord :  I  think 
that  vote  unnecessary  and  uncalled 
for:  here  is  an  opportunity  for 
retaliation ;  but  I  decline  being 
influenced  by  any  such  feelings.” 

Nor  could  he  forget  that  in 
1840,  when  he  was  in  Opposition, 
the  subject  was  equally  open  to 
debate,  and  they  then  possessed 
nearly  all  the  information  that 
they  now  had.  f‘  We  had  at  that 
time  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
policy  of  the  operations :  the  pa¬ 
pers  then  produced  gave  us  that 
power;  but  while  in  Opposition 
no  motion  was  made  founded  upon 
those  papers;  and  I  must  say, 
that  now  we  are  in  power,  I  will 
not  be  the  man  to  adopt  a  course 
which  I  did  not  adopt  in  Opposi¬ 
tion,  and  at  a  time  when  there 
were  better  grounds  for  doing  so.” 

When  he  had  opposed  the  grant 
of  money  to  Lord  Keane,  some  of 
those  who  were  now  loudest  in 
reprobating  the  principle  of  the 
war  were  then  loudest  in  approba¬ 
tion  of  it.  If  this  committee  were 
granted  there  ought  to  be  another 
on  the  Syrian  War.  Such  a  course 
would  end  in  transferring  the 
Executive  Government  from  the 
Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Because,  if  on  every  point  of  ques*. 
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tionable  policy  this  House  were  to 
have  a  Committee  of  inquiry — if 
such  Committee  were  to  have  tire 
power  of  sending  for  persons,  pa¬ 
pers,  and  records — if  it  were  to 
ransack  every  public  office  for  of¬ 
ficial  documents,  and  summon 
every  Minister  of  the  Crown  to 
give  evidence  before  it,  the  prac¬ 
tical  result  must  be  that  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Government  would  be  sus¬ 
pended.  Sir  R.  Peel  bore  testimony 
that  the  published  papers  were  not 
garbled,  but  that  they  gave  such 
an  account  of  the  motives  for  un¬ 
dertaking  the  expedition  asenabled 
the  House  to  form  a  fair  and  un¬ 
biassed  judgment  on  the  policy 
which  had  led  to  its  adoption.  The 
proposed  inquiry  wrould  lead  to  a 
development  of  all  the  grounds  of 
suspicion  against  Russia;  Russia 
might  retort  with  complaints  of 
English  agents  in  Circassia,  and 
avow  that  her  agents  had  been 
sent  to  Cabul  in  retaliation;  and 
the  inquiry  would  be  forced  on  at 
a  time  when  our  relations  with 
Russia  were  on  the  most  friendly 
footing,  and  when  by  the  new 
treaty,  the  foundation  had  been 
laid,  and  it  was  but  the  founda¬ 
tion,  of  a  more  liberal  commercial 
intercourse  with  that  power.  That 
Russia  had  taken  no  advantage  of 
our  military  disasters  in  Cabul 
proved  the  sincerity  of  her  friendly 
disposition.  On  the  contrary,  her 
influence  had  been  exercised  in 
attempting  to  save  the  lives  of 
Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Co- 
irolly  in  Bokhara.  The  power  of 
the  British  arms  had  been  vindi¬ 
cated  on  the  scene  of  their  reverse, 
and  our  unfriendly  relations  with 
Affghanistan  had  ceased.  Let  not 
the  House,  therefore,  establish  a 
precedent  which  would  be  at  once 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interest, 
and  the  peaceful  relations  at 
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present  subsisting  with  foreign 
powers. 

Lord  Palmerston  contrasted  the 
harshness  of  Mr.  Roebuck’s  terms 
with  the  weakness  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  ;  and  remarked,  that  it  was 
singular  that  members  should  have 
lain  in  ambush  for  four  years,  and 
then  attacked  those  whose  posi¬ 
tion  now  was  altered,  and  who 
had  not  the  same  means  of  defence. 
He  declared  that  the  accusation 
of  garbling  was  false  and  unfound¬ 
ed  ;  the  letters  of  Sir  A.  Burnes 
were  printed  with  no  omissions 
such  as  Mr.  Roebuck  had  alleged. 
Sir  Alexander  urged  the  necessity 
of  active  measures  in  Affghanistan, 
though  at  one  time  he  wa3  dis¬ 
posed  to  favour  Schah  Soojah  and 
at  another  Dost  Mahomed  ;  points 
of  difference  which  related  merely 
to  the  mode  of  operation.  Lord 
Palmerston  read  extracts  to  show 
that  the  “  hallucination”  which 
Mr.  Roebuck  only  had  not  shared, 
extended  at  the  time  to  the  press, 
quoting  the  Times ,  a  paper  not 
favourable  to  the  Government  of 
that  day.  It  was  said  to  be  a  fault 
that  we  did  not  attack  Russia  her¬ 
self;  we  did  go  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  though  not  with  a  fleet ; 
an  explanation  was  demanded  ; 
Russia  disclaimed  hostile  inten¬ 
tions,  and  disavowed  the  acts  of 
her  agents;  and  they  were  re¬ 
called.  How,  therefore,  could  the 
British  Government  have  sent  a 
fleet  to  the  Baltic?  and  how  could 
such  a  step  have  cured  the  anar¬ 
chy  in  Affghanistan,  fomented  by 
Russian  agents  mistaking  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  their  government  ? 
Lord  Palmerston  commented  on 
the  designation  of  Akhbar  Khan 
as  a  “mistaken  man,”  him  who  had 
treacherously  murdered  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  M'Naughten,  and  massacred 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  and 


defenceless  camp  followers?  He 
proved  the  unpopularity  [of  Dost 
Mahomed  by  the  fact  that  his  own 
army  would  not  fight  for  him; 
and  he  finished  by  asserting  that 
the  policy  of  the  late  Government 
had  proved  successful  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  was  not  one  of 
those  who  idolized  the  privileges 
of  the  House,  but  still  he  did  not 
wish  to  see  it  abdicate  its  just 
functions ;  and  he  wished  to  be 
informed  if  it  were  not  to  inquire 
into  such  a  case  as  had  now  been 
brought  forward  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  speeches  he  had 
ever  listened  to,  on  what  occasions 
were  the  functions  of  the  House  as 
regarded  inquiry  into  public  trans¬ 
actions  to  be  exercised  ?  Was  the 
House  to  be  confined  to  the  con¬ 
sidering  how  far  sheriff's  officers 
should  be  arrested  for  executing 
legal  process,  and  to  allow  cases  of 
alleged  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown’s  highest  officers  to 
pass  uninvestigated.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  censured  the  defences  which 
had  been  set  up  for  the  war,  amid 
loud  and  significant  cheers. 

The  Motion  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Borthwick  and  Lord  John 
Manners. 

Mr.  Roebuck  began  his  reply 
by  congratulating  the  late  Minis¬ 
ters  on  the  support  which  they 
had  received  from  Sir  R.  Peel  ;  and 
he  made  a  prophecy  that  the  time 
would  come  when  it  would  be  sug¬ 
gested  in  party  debates — “  Oh, 
recollect  the  painful  motion  on 
which  we  treated  you  with  can¬ 
dour  and  generosity,  and  from 
which  we  rode  off  on  that  happy 
mode  of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty, 
namely,  that  that  was  not  the 
proper  time  for  such  a  motion. 
Recollect  that  we,  in  our  genero¬ 
sity,  opposed  it  with  all  the  inffu- 
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ence  we  possessed.”  He  justified 
the  language  which  he  had  used, 
which  had  been  called  “  libel/’ 
“ abuse,”  ‘‘calumny/’  and  “vi¬ 
tuperation/’  he  had  said,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  Lord  Auckland’s  pro¬ 
clamation  set  forth  as  facts  what 
were  not  facts ;  was  not  that 
“false  ?”  As  a  further  precedent 
to  satisfy  Sir  R.  Peel,  he  referred 
to  Lord  Porchester’s  motion  for 
inquiring  into  the  Walcheren  ex¬ 
pedition.  He  adduced  further 
evidence  that  Sir  A.  Burnes’s  de¬ 
spatches  had  been  garbled  ;  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  despatch  to  Sir  William 
M‘Naughten,  dated  Cabul,  July 
26,  1838. 

The  extract  given  in  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  document  went  no  far¬ 
ther  than  to  say  that  Dost  Ma¬ 
homed  had  designs  on  Peshawur, 
and  there  it  stopped  ;  but  reading 
on,  it  appeared  that  the  writer 
added,  “  It  seems  that  the  chief  is 
not  bent  upon  possessing  Pesha¬ 
wur,  or  on  gratifying  his  personal 
enmities,  but  that  he  is  simply 
securing  himself  from  injury.” 
All  this  was  left  out.  The  de¬ 
spatch  went  on  to  say  that  the 


views  stated  were  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  more  so  when 
an  avowed  partisan  of  Dost  Mo- 
hamed  Khan  supported  them 
Any  man  might  see  why  those 
parts  had  been  left  out ;  and  he 
did  maintain  that  it  was  an  in¬ 
stance  of  very  gross  falsification. 
“  Here  was  Burnes,  your  ow  n  Mi¬ 
nister,  sent  to  the  court  of  Cabul, 
stating  distinctly  that  Dost  Ma¬ 
homed  did  not  desire  to  make  an 
attack  on  Peshawur,  but  only  to 
defend  himself  against  aggression  ; 
and  yet  you  came  forward  and 
declared  as  broadly  as  it  was  now 
denied,  that  Dost  Mahomed  had 
such  designs  on  Peshawur,  and 
that  he  did  make  certain  demands 
in  furtherance  of  those  designs.” 
He  had  adduced  one  instance— 
the  book  was  full  of  similar  in¬ 
stances.  In  conclusion  he  threat¬ 
ened,  that  if  he  found  in  the  esti¬ 
mates  one  tittle  of  charge  towards 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Affghau  war,  he  should  exercise 
the  right  of  inquiry  which  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  House  to  exer¬ 
cise.  On  a  division,  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  189  to  75. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Corn  Laws — Mr.  Ward  moves  on  the  14 <th  March  for  a  Committee  to 
enquire  into  the  Special  Burdens  on  Landed  Properly  —  His  Speech 
— Mr.  Bankes  moves  an  Amendment  condemnatory  of  the  Anti-  Corn- 
Lam  League — Mr.  Cobden  answers  Mr.  Bankes  - — Sir  R.  Peel  op¬ 
poses  the  Motion,  as  well  as  the  Amendment— Remarks  of  Lord 
Homick,  Mr.  Blackstone,  and  other  Members — The  Amendment  is 
negatived  without  a  division  —  The  Motion  rejected  by  232  to  133 — 
Mr.  Villiers  moves  on  the  1 6th  May  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  upon  the  Coni  Laws — Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  seconds  the  Motion 
— Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  opposes  it,  with  a  Speech  of  much  detail— 
'The  Debate  is  continued,  by  adjournment,  for  Jive  nights  successively 
— Extracts  from  Speeches  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  Lord  Homick,  Mr. 
Blackstone,  who  severely  taunts  the  policy  of  the  Government,  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Worsley,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Mr.  Cobden  —  On  a  division  the  Motion  is  lost  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  256 — Lord  John  Russell  renews  the  Motion  for  a  Committee 
on  the  Corn  Laws,  with  a  view  to  a  fixed  duty  on  the  13 th  June— 
His  Speech — It  is  answered  by  Mr.  Gladstone — The  Motion  is  sup¬ 
ported  with  different  views  by  several  Members — Sir  R.  Peel  speaks 
against  it— It  is  negatived  by  a  majority  of  99 — Measure  of  the 
Government  for  a  reduction  of  the  Duties  on  Corn  imported  from 
Canada — Lord  Stanley  proposes  a  series  of  resolutions  for  that  pur¬ 
pose — His  Speech  on  introducing  them — Mr.  Labouchere  moves  an 
Amendment,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thornley — Speeches  of  Lord  Homick, 
Mr.  C.  Buller,  Mr.  Wodehouse,  Mr.  Ellice,  Mr.  Smith  O'  Brien, 
Mr.  Hume,  Major  Bruce,  Mr.  F.  T.  Baring,  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  Lord 
John  Russell — The  Amendment  is  negatived  by  244  to  156 — Discus¬ 
sions  in  Committee  on  the  Resolutions  — Amendments  moved  by  Lord 
John  Russell  and  by  Lord  Worsley  are  both  rejected  by  large  major¬ 
ities,  and  the  Resolutions  are  passed  by  a  majority  of  81 — A  Bill, 
founded  on  the  Resolutions  is  read  a  second  time  on  the  2nd  June, 
after  a  Debate,  its  rejection  having  been  moved  by  Lord  Worsley  and 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  100 — Debate  on  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords — Earl  Stanhope  moves  its  rejection — The  Amendment  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Lord  Beau¬ 
mont ,  Lord  Teynham,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  opposed  by 
Lords  Brougham ,  Wharnclijfe,  Monteagle,  and  Ashburton — It  is 
rejected  by  a  majority  (f3‘2,  and  the  Bill  passed. 

THE  excitement  which  had  year3  had  by  no  means  subsided 
prevailed  upon  the  subject  of  with  the  passing  of  the  measure  of 
the  Corn-laws  in  the  preceding  Government  for  the  re-settlement 
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of  that  question.  The  advocates 
of  total  repeal^  who  were,  of  course, 
entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  protective  system, 
which  Sir  R.  Peel  had  introduced, 
continued,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and 
by  the  efforts  of  their  speakers  and 
lecturers,  to  stir  up  the  public 
mind  in  favour  of  the  complete 
removal  of  duties ;  they  also 
availed  themselves  of  almost  every 
vacancy  that  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  try  the 
strength  of  public  opinion  upon 
their  cause,  though  only  with  oc¬ 
casional  and  partial  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  classes  more 
immediately  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture,  mani¬ 
fested  strong  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
quietude  and  anxiety,  feeling  in 
their  full  force  the  evils  necessarily 
attendant  upon  change  and  unset¬ 
tlement,  in  a  matter  of  such  urgent 
and  critical  importance,  and  being 
sensitively  alive  to  the  apparent 
precariousness  of  a  system  on  which 
their  welfare  so  deeply  depended. 
The  promulgation  by  some  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government  of  princi¬ 
ples  which,  however  qualified  and 
abstractedly  stated,  seemed  to  go 
great  lengths  towards  the  broad 
doctrines  of  Free-trade,  had  ex¬ 
cited  considerable  uneasiness  and 
even  distrust,  in  the  minds  of 
some  who  had  looked  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government  as  forming  their 
only  bulwark  against  those  princi¬ 
ples,  and  a  jealousy  was  manifest¬ 
ed  in  some  quarters,  which  threat¬ 
ened  a  breach  between  the  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  Conservative  Ministry 
and  the  more  zealous  champions  of 
British  agriculture.  The  debates 
to  which  we  shall  refer,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subject,  will  show 
the  state  of  opinion  prevailing 
among  the  different  parties  in  the 
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country,  and  the  cautious  tone  and 
policy  adopted  by  the  Government 
under  circumstances  of  so  much 
delicacy,  between  the  opposition 
of  one  party  and  the  alarm  and 
distrust  of  an  important  section  of 
their  own  supporters.  The  subject 
was  first  opened  by  Mr.  Ward, 
the  Member  for  Sheffield,  who,  on 
the  14th  March,  proposed  a  reso¬ 
lution  similar  to  one  which  he  had 
brought  forward  without  success 
in  the  preceding  session  : 

‘f  That  a  Special  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  there 
are  any  peculiar  burdens  specially 
affecting  the  landed  interest  of 
this  country,  or  any  peculiar  ex¬ 
emptions  enjoyed  by  that  interest ; 
and  to  ascertain  their  nature  and 
extent.” 

He  admitted  that  in  bringing 
forward  a  similar  motion  last  year, 
he  had  been  guilty  of  some  mis¬ 
management  ;  but  now,  in  propo¬ 
sing  it  as  a  substantive  motion,  he 
had  avoided  that.  He  assumed 
the  Corn-laws,  which  put  money 
into  the  pockets  of  the  growers  at 
the  expence  of  the  consumers,  to 
be  an  evil :  and  he  adopted  Sir  R. 
Peel’s  principle,  that  the  real  in¬ 
terest  of  the  country  was  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market,  and  to  sell 
in  the  dearest.  He  glanced  at  the 
history  of  the  Corn-laws ;  remark¬ 
ing  that  for  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  opposite  party  had 
been  begging  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  landed  interest.  He  men¬ 
tioned  instances  in  which  the  pe¬ 
culiar  burdens  on  land  were  ad¬ 
duced  in  justification  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  by  Lord  Lincoln,  lately,  at 
Newark  ;  and  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  had  quoted  a  statement,  as 
lrom  Mr.  M‘Culloch,  that  land  was 
more  heavily  taxed  than  any  other 
species  of  property  in  this  country, 
and  that  if  so  an  equivalent  pro* 
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tecting  duty  ought  to  be  laid 
on  Foreign  Corn.  The  question 
should  not  be  viewed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  taxes  paid  by  land  in 
this  country,  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  but  with  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  taxation 
pressed  upon  the  various  classes  at 
home.  Mr.  Ward  successively  in¬ 
vestigated  the  alleged  burdens 
which  pressed  upon  the  land  ; 
they  were  told,  for  instance,  of 
buildings  and  repairs ;  but  such 
outlay  formed  a  part  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  expenses  of  property,  and 
could  no  more  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  “  burdens  ”  than  a  similar 
claim  with  respect  to  factories  and 
machinery.  According  to  Mr. 
M‘Culloch,  cotton  cloth  could  now 
be  had  at  a  quarter  of  the  price 
which  was  given  in  1814;  yet  no 
one  talked  of  bringing  in  a  bill  to 
indemnify  the  manufacturers  for 
that  diminished  price.  Poor 
rates  were  said  to  be  another  bur¬ 
den  ;  but  from  returns  moved  for 
by  the  Member  for  East  Norfolk, 
it  appeared  that  of  444,000,000/. 
paid  for  poor  rates  during  the  last 
ninety-four  years,  the  land  paid 
only  55,000,000/.,  whilst  houses, 
mills,  and  factories  paid 
240,000,000/.  The  laying  down 
of  railways,  which  are  sometimes 
rated  at  1,500/.  per  mile  and  in 
other  cases  at  600/.  per  mile,  had 
proved  a  great  relief  to  the  land 
owners.  Highway-rates  were  said 
to  be  a  burden  ;  but,  highways  are 
indispensable  adjuncts  to  landed 
property,  which  would  be  almost 
valueless  without  roads:  the  City 
of  London  might  as  well  call  for  a 
tax  upon  Cornwall  to  pave  Cheap- 
side,  as  the  landed  interest  call 
upon  the  public.  The  Church- 
rates  amount  to  500,000/.,  of 
which  two-fifths  are  paid  by  Dis¬ 
senters  ;  and  when  they  com* 


plained,  they  were  told  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  that  they  took  their 
property  subject  to  the  tax.  The 
same  answer  would  apply  to  the 
landowners:  who  belonging  for  the 
most  part  to  the  Established 
Church,  should  be  the  last  to  com¬ 
plain  of  Church-rates.  Lord 
Stanley,  in  1833,  speaking  of  Irish 
tithes,  declared  them  to  be  a  public 
fund,  set  aside  for  public  purposes, 
without  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords.  Mr.  Ward  entered  at 
some  length  upon  the  question  of 
the  land-tax,  originally  granted  to 
indemnify  the  Crown,  and  com¬ 
muted  in  1689  for  a  uniform  tax 
of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
an  assessment  then  fixed;  the 
effect  of  which  was,  that  with  the 
increase  of  property  the  tax,  al¬ 
though  in  some  countries  still 
amounting  to  nearly  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  of  the  real  value,  was 
in  many  instances  as  low  as  five 
farthings,  and  in  others  as  low  as 
one  farthing.  He  compared  this 
burthen  with  the  corresponding 
impost  upon  land  in  Austria  and 
France;  where  the  land-tax  is 
respectively  one-half  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  indirect  tax,  while  in 
this  country  it  is  only  one  twenty- 
fifth.  He  then  turned  to  the 
exemptions  of  land — remission  of 
duty  upon  farm  servants,  houses  for 
husbandry,  windows,  insurances, 
auction  duties,  carts,  shepherds’ 
dogs,  &c.,  &c.,  exemptions  which 
fall  principally  upon  farmers, 
stewards,  or  bailiffs,  overseers,  or 
clerks  under  them,  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  proprietary  of  the 
soil.  In  respect  of  the  probate 
and  legacy  duties,  the  land  had 
enjoyed  an  important  exemption  ; 
if  these  duties  had  been  paid  since 
1797,  the  amount  would  have 
equalled  that  actually  paid  by  per¬ 
sonal  property ;  but  the  landed 
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interest  had  enjoyed  an  exemption 
equivalent  to  78,800,000/.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Ward  deprecated 
the  double  debate  which  would  be 
raised  by  the  amendment  of  which 
Mr.  George  Bankes  had  given 
notice. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  said,  that  if 
he  were  not  prepared  to  negative 
Mr.  Ward’s  proposition,  he  should 
not  have  taken  that  opportunity  of 
offering  another  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  He 
complained,  that,  whereas  Mr. 
Ward  professed  to  be  ready  to 
give  up  protection  in  all  cases,  one 
interest  had  been  insidiously  sin¬ 
gled  out ;  and  he  objected  to  the 
Corn-Laws  being  the  first  stone 
removed.  He  quoted  Mr.  Cobden, 
who  said  that  iC  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  gives  the  poor  of  England  the 
right  of  subsistence  on  the  soil, 
and  he  is  the  first  mortgagee  on  the 
landlord’s  estate  but  the  land- 
owner  was  not  only  pledged  to  bear 
that,  but  the  national  creditor  also. 
Mr.  Bankes  believed  that  the 
land-tax  in  Germany  and  France 
was  liable  to  burthens,  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  which 
are  imposed  upon  land  separately 
in  this  country,  under  the  names 
of  county-rates  and  poor-rates. 
He  adverted  to  the  attacks  of  the 
League  upon  the  landholders,  and 
more  especially  to  Mr.  Cobden’s 
attack  upon  himself.  Mr.  Cobden 
had  said  that  he  did  not  pay  more 
than  86“.  a  week  to  his  labourers; 
but  Mr.  Bankes  quoted  several 
letters  from  tenants  on  his  Dorset¬ 
shire  estate  spontaneously  written, 
and  shewing  that  the  rate  of  wages 
for  various  kinds  of  labour,  ranged 
from  10s.  to  25s.  or  more  ;  with  a 
variety  of  other  contingent  advan¬ 
tages,  such  as  beer,  wheat  at  the 
fixed  price  of  6s.  per  bushel,  cot¬ 
tages  rent  free,  and  gratuities  of 


money.  He  mentioned  an  occasion 
in  November  last,  when  he  went 
to  visit  a  part  of  his  property 
where  he  did  not  usually  reside,  in 
order  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor  during  an  anticipated 
hard  winter.  Mr.  Cobden  had 
said  that  the  people  in  Dorsetshire 
were  ill-clothed  and  ill-educated; 
their  clothing  came  from  Man¬ 
chester,  Mr.  Bankes  having  spent 
many  hundreds  in  clothes  and 
other  necessaries  ;  two  schools  had 
been  established  in  the  parish,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  subscription-list 
stood  his  own  name  for  250/.  with 
500/.  money  lent,  without  interest, 
and  not  to  be  called  for  until  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  convenient.  Mr. 
Cobden  had  called  upon  him  to 
prove  what  benefit  the  Corn-Law 
conferred  upon  agriculture  ;  he 
replied  that  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  had  been  brought 
into  cultivation  in  his  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  never  could  have  been 
cultivated,  if  the  protection  of  that 
law  had  not  been  given.  In  a 
parish  comprising  an  area  of  four¬ 
teen  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  15,000  or  16,000  persons,  there 
was  not  an  able-bodied  person 
who  was  receiving  relief.  Mr. 
Bankes  then  animadverted  on  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  the  sole 
object  of  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  to  create  excitement  and  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  throughout  the  country; 
when  they  had  obtained  sufficient 
notoriety,  they  would  propose  a 
repeal  of  the  f  corn-laws  in  that 
House ;  in  the  meantime  they 
sent  their  emissaries  and  spies  into 
the  country  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  the  peasantry.  “  I 
beseech  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,”  said  Mr.  Bankes,  “  to 
protect  us ;  as  a  faithful  and 
dutiful  subject  of  the  Crown,  I 
request  and  demand  it.”  He 
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concluded  by  moving  —  “  That  it 
is  expedient,  as  a  remedy  for  a 
state  of  anxiety  embarrassing  and 
unfair  to  the  agriculturists  and 
injurious  to  commerce,  that  the 
attention  of  this  House  be  directed 
to  the  continued  existence  of  Asso¬ 
ciations  which,  in  matters  affect¬ 
ing  agriculture  and  commerce, 
pretend  to  influence  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Legislature, and  which , 
by  their  combination  and  by  their 
proceedings,  are  at  once  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace  and  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Cobden  said,  that  he  had 
not  attacked  Mr.  Bankes  indivi¬ 
dually,  nor  had  he  charged  him 
with  giving  less  wages  than  other 
people ;  but  he  had  good  reason 
to  know  that  able-bodied  labourers 
in  Dorsetshire  could  not  get  more 
than  7s.  a  week  for  their  labour. 
He  could  produce  documents 
shewing  a  very  different  state  of 
things  on  Mr.  Bankes’s  estate  from 
anything  he  had  represented  to  the 
House.  Why,  there  were  people 
living  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
occupying  cottages  that  were  more 
like  rabbit-huts  than  fit  residences 
for  human  beings,  cottages  that  had 
been  complained  of  by  the  surgeon 
to  the  union  as  likely  to  produce 
disease.  There  was  one  startling 
fact,  supported  by  official  authority 
and  which  the  honourable  Member 
had  not  grappled  with — one  out  of 
every  seven  of  the  people  of  Dorset 
was  a  pauper;  and  yet,  with  this 
fact  staring  him  in  the  face,  the 
honourable  Member  got  up  and 
read  to  the  House  letters  stating 
that  there  were  no  people  in 
Dorsetshire  wanting  employment. 
Turning  to  the  subject  before  the 
Plouse,  Mr.  Cobden  said,  that  if 
the  inquiry  were  refused,  the 
country  would  at  once  decide  that 


it  was  because  honourable  Gentle¬ 
men  opposite  knew  that  they 
could  not  make  out  their  case.  He 
vindicated  the  peaceable  agitation 
of  the  League,  and  mentioned  a 
course  of  meetings  which  he  was 
holding  in  the  agricultural  coun¬ 
ties,  and  to  which  farmers  came 
from  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  who  dared  not  attend 
meetings  in  their  own  district. 

Mr.  Wykeham  Martin  opposing 
the  Motion,  said  that  Mr.  Ward 
had  forgotten  the  heavy  tax  on  the 
transfer  of  landed  property. 

Mr.  William  Williams,  on  the 
other  hand,  contrasted  the  costs  of 
mortgages  on  personal  and  real 
property,  the  maximum  of  mort¬ 
gage  duty  payable  by  the  land- 
owner  being  25/.  ;  and  he  entered 
into  a  variety  of  calculations  to 
show  how  generally  unequal  was 
the  pressure  of  taxation  on  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson  asked,  what 
Mr.  Bankes  would  do  if  his 
resolution  were  carried  ?  Would 
he  advise  the  Government  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ? 
or,  like  Lord  Castlereagh,  declare 
the  meetings  of  the  League  illegal  ? 
He  then  stated  some  general 
arguments  for  Mr.  Ward’s  Motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  amendment 
on  two  grounds  ;  that  it  had  no 
immediate  connexion  with  Mr. 
Ward’s  Motion,  which  merited  a 
direct  affirmative  or  negative ;  and 
he  decidedly  objected  to  the  deal¬ 
ing  with  acts  that  the  House 
might  disapprove  by  way  of  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  constituted  no  law  of 
the  realm  ;  and  could  have  no 
ulterior  effect. 

If  the  House  thought  the  law 
improperly  administered,  it  could 
move  an  Address  to  the  Crown  to 
put  the  existing  law  in  force, 
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which  would  be  a  censure  on  Mi¬ 
nisters;  or  if  it  thought  the  law 
defective,  it  could  amend  it  by  le¬ 
gislation  :  but  resolutions  could  be 
binding  on  no  one.  He  must, 
however,  object  to  the  Committee  ; 
because,  fairly  to  represent  the 
House,  he  might  claim  that  the 
Ministerial  side  should  have  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Committee,  and  then 
would  it  be  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Ward  ?  What  would  be  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  evidence  ?  and  how 
prevent  the  Committee  from  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  mere  conflict  of  opi¬ 
nion  }  Mr.  Ward,  for  example, 
said  that  land  was  exempt  from 
the  probate  and  legacy-duty:  he 
denied  that,  for  all  leasehold  pro¬ 
perty  is  subject  to  it :  Mr.  Ward 
and  he  differed,  and  how  was  the 
point  to  be  settled  ?  Not  by  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  a  Committee,  but  by 
volunteering  to  give  returns  tend¬ 
ing  to  show  the  proportion  of 
public  taxation  borne  by  the  land ; 
to  the  production  of  which  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel  had  no  objection.  The 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
bad  shown  that  the  land  contributes 
1,600,000/.  to  the  State  in  stamps 
on  deeds  and  conveyances ;  the 
amount  of  the  legacy-duty  being 
1,700,000/.  Formerly,  profits  and 
stock  in  trade  were  assessed  to  the 
poor-rate ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  value  had  caused 
those  sources  to  be  exempted : 
the  land,  however,  was  tangible, 
and  on  that  the  burden  remained. 
It  might  be  said  that  though  no 
one  would  be  influenced  by  the 
report  of  a  Committee,  people 
would  be  influenced  by  the  facts 
collected  :  but  those  facts  could 
be  as  well  obtained  by  returns. 
Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Ricardo 
admitted  that  tithes  were  a  charge 
on  the  land :  but  bow  could  the 
question  be  settled  in  Committee, 


whether  Mr.  Ward,  or  Adam 
Smith  and  Mr.  Ricardo  were 
right?  But  he  did  not  rest  the 
claim  of  the  land  to  protection 
exclusively  on  the  plea  of  special 
burdens:  last  year  he  had  stated, 
that  after  protection  had  en¬ 
dured  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  capital  had  been  in¬ 
vested  on  the  faith  of  it,  the  pro¬ 
tection  must  not  be  rashly  or  sud¬ 
denly  withdrawn.  Besides,  there 
was  an  immense  population  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  land,  whose  inter¬ 
est  must  not  be  lightly  disturbed. 
He  had  uniformly  accompanied 
the  maxim,  “  Buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,” 
with  the  qualification,  that  regard 
must  be  bad  to  so  artificial  a  state 
as  ours  in  the  application  of  that 
abstract  principle.  And  if  Mr. 
Ward  obtained  this  Committee 
—  whose  inquiry  might  last  for 
two  or  three  Sessions — was  he 
prepared  to  vote  next  week  for 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws? 
Mr.  Ewart  had  a  resolution  on 
the  Notice-paper  that  the  question 
ought  to  be  settled  without  delay: 
Mr.  Ward’s  settlement  of  the 
question  was  to  transfer  it  to  a 
Select  Committee,  whose  labours 
could  not  close  with  the  present 
Session  !  If  he  were  convinced 
that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  large  that  the  law 
should  be  altered,  he  would  not 
one  moment  hesitate  to  adopt  that 
course  ;  but  he  was  not  so  con¬ 
vinced.  The  change  of  the  Corn- 
law,  the  Tariff,  and  the  undue 
panic,  had  already  had  a  tendency 
to  disturb  the  application  of  capi¬ 
tal,  and  to  suspend  employment, 
and  the  continuance  of  doubt  must 
have  evil  consequences;  therefore 
he  could  not  consent  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Committee. 

Lord  Howick  rose,  chiefly  for 
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the  purpose  of  contending,  that 
Sir  R.  Peel’s  justification  of  the 
position  which  Mr.  Ward  had 
challenged  proved  the  necessity 
for  a  Committee  to  set  forth  the 
whole  case  ;  and  he  remarked  that 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Ricardo 
wrote,  tithes  were  a  substantive 
charge  upon  production,  which 
they  are  no  longer. 

Mr.  Blackstone  derived  satis¬ 
faction  from  Sir  R.  Peel’s  decla¬ 
ration,  and  hoped  that  the  slight 
threat  held  out  with  respect  to  a 
free  importation  of  American  wheat 
through  Canada  would  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that  his 
determination  to  maintain  the  ex¬ 
isting  Corn-laws  was  made  with  a 
full  reservation  of  the  intention  of 
Government  respecting  Canada. 
After  some  further  desultory  de¬ 
bate,  Mr.  Bankes’s  amendment  was 
negatived,  without  a  division; 
Mr.  Ward’s  motion  was  lost  on  a 
division,  by  232,  to  133. 

On  the  13th  of  May  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Corn- laws  was 
brought  under  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the 
motion  annually  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Villiers  for  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  to  consider 
the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn. 

Mr.  Villiers  began  his  speech 
by  saying  that  what  was  advanc¬ 
ed  now  in  support  of  a  repeal  of 
the  Corn -laws  was  urged  with 
equal  force  in  1815.  He  said,  it 
was  the  firm  conviction  of  the 
middle  classes  that  no  argument 
which  would  bear  the  test  of  ex¬ 
amination  could  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  support  of  any  laws  which 
tended  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
food,  and  with  a  compliment  to 
the  Anti-Corn-law  League  for 
having  diffused  useful  information 


on  the  subject,  he  described  the 
people  as  waiting  for  the  final  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  House  on  those  un¬ 
just  and  oppressive  laws.  If  food 
were  not  cheapened,  he  predicted 
a  rise  of  poor-rates,  and  he  ad¬ 
duced  statistical  figures  from  which 
he  calculated  that  the  people  an¬ 
nually  expended  100,000,000/.  in 
the  excess  of  cost  for  the  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life,  of  which  the  price  was 
raised  by  fiscal  restrictions.  He 
glanced  at  the  distresses  of  1839-42, 
the  bankruptcies,  the  dreadf  ul  and 
revolting  sufferings  of  the  people, 
and  the  increase  of  pauperism. 
He  denied  the  assumption  that  in 
ordinary  years  an  adequate  supply 
of  corn  is  grown  in  this  country. 
According  to  a  calculation  which 
he  believed  to  be  pretty  correct, 
there  were  10,000,000  of  the 
people  who  were  not  consumers  of 
wheat,  and  he  believed  that  was 
under  the  mark  ;  500,000  consum¬ 
ed  seven  ounces  daily;  1,500,000 
ten  ounces;  3,000,000  fourteen 
ounces;  3,000,000  seventeen 
ounces;  4,000,000  twenty-one 
ounces;  and  5,000,000  twenty- 
four  ounces  daily,  then  there  were 
4,000,000  who  lived  on  oatmeal, 
and  10,000,000  who  “  rejoiced  in 
potatoes.”  They  said  they  had 
an  adequate  supply  of  food,  and 
yet  10,000,000  of  the  people  never 
tasted  wheat.  It  was  a  disgrace 
to  England.  They  said  they 
wanted  new  markets  in  China 
and  elsewhere  ;  here  was  one 
ready  to  their  hands — a  home 
market  of  10,000,000  of  their  fel¬ 
low-countrymen  :  free  their  la- 
hour,  and  they  at  once  gave 
10,000,000  customers  to  our  ma¬ 
nufacturers.  To  show  that  there 
was  an  adequate  supply  of  food, 
they  now  wanted  to  send  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
to  obtain  it  in  a  far  clime — to  go 
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back  to  a  primitive  state,  and  to 
send  out  the  handloom-weaver  to 
be  a  shepherd  at  the  antipodes. 
Nothing  prevented  improvements 
in  agriculture  more  than  the 
Corn- laws.  He  deprecated  the 
idea  that  any  panic  would  result 
from  announcing  an  intention  to 
repeal  the  Corn-laws.  He  had 
never  been  very  much  afraid  of  it, 
but  his  apprehension  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  dispelled  by  what  had  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  agricultural  dinners 
in  the  autumn,  when  certain  gen¬ 
tlemen  went  into  the  country  and 
appeared  to  be  anxious  to  prepare 
the  way  for  some  great  change  in 
the  Corn-laws ;  and  certainly, 
though  nothing  could  have  been 
more  sound  than  the  principles 
they  promulgated  on  commercial 
policy,  those  notions  had  not  been 
scouted  or  sneered  at  by  the 
farmers,  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  been  well  received :  for  in¬ 
stance,  one  had  declared  that  the 
welfare  of  agriculture  depended 
on  the  prosperity  of  commerce, 
and  the  honourable  Member  for 
Somersetshire  had  been  cordially 
cheered  at  the  close  of  an  able 
speech,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
which  was  that  the  British  farmer 
ought  no  longer  to  rely  upon  pro¬ 
tection — that  protection  would  no 
longer  support  him,  and  that  pro¬ 
tection  would  no  longer  be  sup¬ 
ported,  while  one  honourable  Gen¬ 
tleman,  late  a  county  Member, 
(Mr.  Goring),  had  declared  they 
ought  not  to  care  at  all  for  protec¬ 
tion.  But  what  had  put  a  stop 
all  of  a  sudden  to  this  excellent 
preaching  ?  Strange  coincidence  ! 
it  ceased  just  when  the  good  news 
from  China  arrived  5  of  course  it 
did  not  follow  that  there  was  the 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  but 
it  might  perhaps  occur  to  the 
people  that  those  in  power  bad 


contemplated  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
peal,  and  had  been  induced  to 
postpone  it  by  the  idea  that  a  little 
revival  of  trade  would  take  off 
public  attention  from  an  evil  which 
repeal  alone  would  remedy,  but 
which  nevertheless  was  to  be  re¬ 
tained  so  long  as  the  Corn-laws 
could  be  clung  to.  At  all  events, 
it  appeared  that  no  very  alarming 
apprehensions  were  entertained 
by  the  agriculturists  about  repeal, 
and  certainly  there  could  not  be  a 
better  opportunity  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  for  any  experiments  on  agri¬ 
cultural  endurance.  They  were 
in  a  most  contiding  mood  just  now. 
They  had  no  disposition  to  dis¬ 
trust  the  declarations  of  those  in 
office ;  they  were  absolutely  after 
what  had  occurred  prepared  for 
anything. 

Mr.  Villiers  concluded  by  mov¬ 
ing,  “  That  the  House  should  re¬ 
solve  itself  into  a  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the 
duties  affecting  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  with  the  view  to 
their  immediate  abolition.” 

Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  seeonded 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Gladstone  met  it  by  a  di¬ 
rect  negative.  He  said  that  last 
year  the  House  had  rejected  such 
a  motion  by  393  to  90,  but  if  the 
motion  were  unreasonable  twelve 
months  ago,  it  was  doubly  so  now. 
A  commercial  law  of  the  kind  was 
not  only  an  experiment,  but  par¬ 
took  of  the  nature  of  a  contract, 
and  in  the  absence  both  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  of  altered  circumstances 
to  justify  a  change  so  soon  after 
the  adjustment  of  the  law,  such  a 
step  would  be  ruinous  in  itself  and 
a  breach  of  the  contract.  Mr.  Vil¬ 
liers  proposed  to  make  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  fruit  altogether  free  from 
protection,  and  in  so  doing,  he 
would  place  it  on  different  princi- 
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pies  from  manufactures;  for  al¬ 
though  the  great  branchesof  manu¬ 
facture  which  depended  on  foreign 
markets  might  repudiate  protec¬ 
tion.  the  case  was  different  with  a 
vast  number  of  other  trades  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  export- trade, as  the 
linen  trade,  especially  that  of  Scot¬ 
land.  And  theexistingcheapnessof 


provisions  was  rather  a  reason  for 
continuing  the  protection,  since 
though  an  advantage  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  it  was  a  hardship  to  the 
producer.  lie  compared  the  prices 
of  the  present  year  with  those  of 
1835,  the  cheapest  of  the  present 
generation  : 


Barley  .  .  . 

Oats  .  .  .  . 

Beans  .... 
Peas  .... 
Beef  (per  stone) 
Mutton  ,, 
Butter  (per  cwt.) 
Cheese  .  . 

Wool  .... 
Hay  (per  load)  . 
Straw  .... 


In  1835. 

.  32 s.  3 d . 

.  235.  2>d.  ...  * 

.  36^.  6r/«  ... 

.  3 5s.  3f/,  ...  i 
.  35.  2d.  to  45.  2d. 

.  35.  Gd.  to  4s.  Gd. 

.745 . 

.  54s.  to  705.  .  .  . 

.  I5.  Gd.  to  I5.  9cZ. 

.  4 l.  to  5/.  .  .  . 
.  21.  to  21.  4 5.  .  . 


In  1843. 

.  285.  6d . 

.  175.  4 d. 

.  265.  Id. 

.  285. 

.  35.  to  35.  10^. 

.  35.  to  45. 

.  745.  to  765. 

.  55s.  to  835. 

.  lid.  to  I5. 

.  41.  IO5.  to  41.  155. 

.  21.  65.  to  21.  125. 


The  price  of  wheat  in  May 
1835  was  1/.  195.  2d. ;  in  May 
1843,  21.  6s.  4 d. ;  but  although 
there  was  this  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  produce,  he  did  not  believe 
that  on  the  whole  the  agricultural 
interests  were  in  a  more  favourable 
position  now  than  they  were  in 
the  year  1835,  because  at  that 
period  the  corn  that  was  being 
sold  was  their  own  growth,  where¬ 
as  now  they  had  to  contend  against 
no  less  than  3,000,000  of  quarters 
of  foreign  corn,  so  that  while  the 
quantities  of  home-grown  corn 
sold  were  those  of  a  year  of  scar¬ 
city,  the  consumer  had  purchased 
them  at  prices  of  a  year  of  plenty. 

He  argued  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  preventing  seasons  of 
dearth  by  legislation,  and  treated 
the  statement  that  10,000,000 
people  of  this  country  were  with¬ 
out  the  necessaries  of  life  as  exag¬ 
geration.  Besides,  it  was  Mr. 
Villiers’s  part  to  show  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  Corn-laws,  for  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  this 


country  had  greatly  improved 
since  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago, 
when  rye  was  the  food  of  ihe 
people  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
even  England,  and  for  twenty-two 
years,  ending  1792,  when  corn 
was  practically  free,  the  price  was 
nearly  the  same  as  at  present. 
He  saw  more  cheering  prospects 
than  those  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Villiers;  there  were  gentlemen  of 
very  great  authority  who  looked 
forward  with  very  sanguine  hopes 
to  great  improvements  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  productions  of  the  soil.  In 
proof  Mr.  Gladstone  read  extracts 
from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pusey  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Agricultural 
Journal,  anticipating  a  variety  of 
improvements  in  the  methods  of 
agriculture. 

Though  great  advantages  re¬ 
sulted  from  cheapness  of  provi¬ 
sions,  it  could  not  be  regarded  as 
a  wholly  unmixed  benefit.  If  it 
went  much  further,  he  was  afraid 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
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ducing  a  considerable  displace¬ 
ment  of  labour.  Tn  illustration, 
lie  referred  to  the  present  state  of 
America,  where,  owing  to  the  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium,  such  an  extraordinary  re¬ 
duction  of  prices  had  taken  place, 
that  there  was  a  disposition  to 
force  exports,  under  circumstances 
that  would  entail  very  great  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  at  prices  most  unnatu¬ 
rally  low.  The  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  America  had  suffered 
even  more  than  those  on  the  sea 
coast;  and  things  approached  al¬ 
most  to  a  state  of  barter.  There 
was  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that 
the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
Mississippi  had  reached  a  most 
unnaturally  low  price.  A  person 
sent  to  the  Western  States  by  one 
of  the  corn  houses  in  this  country, 
to  investigate  the  state  of  the 
harvest  last  year,  and  the  probable 
quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  that 
might  be  exported  from  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  in  case  of  an  opening  into 
this  country  by  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws,  reported  that  the  har¬ 
vest  last  year  was  greater  than 
was  ever  known  before,  and  the 
price  at  New  Orleans  was  likely 
to  be  21  s.  to  24s.  per  quarter  for 
wheat,  and  13s.  6d.  a  barrel  for 
flour;  the  quantity  350,000  quar¬ 
ters.  He  did  say,  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  that  quantity  of  corn 
from  New  Orleans  would  be  a 
national  misfortune.  He  contended , 
that  the  short  twelve-month’s 
experiment  of  the  present  Corn- 
law  had  been  tried  under  pecu¬ 
liar  and  exceptional  circumstances, 
yet  experience  thus  far  was  fa¬ 
vourable.  Members  were  aware 
that  there  was  generally  a  very 
large  importation  of  grain  during 
one  week  in  the  summer.  It  used 
to  be  complained,  that  no  grain 
was  released  until  the  extreme 
Vol.  LX XXV * 


point  of  price  was  attained,  and 
that  then  it  was  released  in  a 
most  extensive  mass.  Now,  in 
1841,  during  sixteen  weeks  up 
to  the  week  of  the  great  de¬ 
livery,  there  were  entered  for  con¬ 
sumption  1,960,000  quarters  of 
wheat.  During  the  first  fifteen 
of  those  weeks  only  108,000  quar¬ 
ters  were  entered,  while  in  the 
sixteenth  week  1,852,000  quar¬ 
ters  were  entered.  In  the  sixteen 
weeks  ending  with  the  week  of 
the  greatest  delivery  during  the 
operation  of  the  present  law,  the 
total  entries  were  2,214,000  quar¬ 
ters  of  wheat;  of  this  quantity 
1,354,000  quarters  were  entered 
in  the  sixteenth  week,  and  850,000 
quarters  during  the  preceding  fif¬ 
teen  weeks.  He  thought,  then, 
it  could  not  be  truly  asserted  that 
the  operation  of  the  existing  law 
had  been  similar  to  that  of  the 
former  law,  with  respect  to  the 
withholding  of  grain  from  the 
market  till  the  last  moment.  Nor 
had  the  producer  any  right  to 
complain.  He  admitted  that  there 
had  been  a  fall  of  price  not  com¬ 
pensated  by  corresponding'  abun¬ 
dance  ;  but  he  attributed  it  to 
diminished  ability  to  purchase, 
and  he  contended  that  under  the 
old  law  the  depression  would,  pro¬ 
bably,  have  been  greater.  The 
price  had  actually  been  less  under 
the  old  law  :  the  average  of  1834, 
5  and  6,  was  but  44.?.  6d. ;  the 
average  of  1835  was  39.?.  and 
some  odd  pence.  But  great  changes 
had  been  made:  the  fraudulent 
operations  on  the  averages  had 
been  rendered  impracticable  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  list  of 
towns  making  returns.  Under  the 
old  law,  the  price  must  have  risen 
much  higher  than  it  had  now 
done,  to  enable  importers  to  re¬ 
lease  corn — corn  must  have  risen 

to 
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to  73,?.  instead  of  64,?.,  the  higher 
price  would  have  stimulated  the 
importer  from  abroad,  and  the  re¬ 
action  and  subsequent  depression 
of  prices  must  have  been  greater. 
He  deeply  lamented  the  ruin  in 
which  many  persons  engaged  in 
the  corn  trade  had  been  involved 
last  year ;  but  he  considered  that 
ruin  was  attributable  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country,  and 
the  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
expectations  with  reference  to  the 
harvest,  and  could  not  be  fairlv 
imputed  to  the  law.  Shippers  used 
to  suffer  from  the  haste  with 
which  the  orders  were  formerly 
sent  out,  and  the  consequent  rise 
of  freights;  a  charge  which  could 
not  be  made  against  the  present 
law.  As  to  the  currency,  the  de¬ 
rangement  of  which  used  to  occa¬ 
sion  so  much  inconvenience,  no 
sensible  effect,  he  believed,  had  been 
produced  on  it  by  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  the  last  year.  He  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  motion  could  be 
adopted,  without  a  great  action 
upon  the  currency ;  there  was 
now  a  drain  of  gold  on  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  had  sent  3,000,000/. 
to  America  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  year  ;  and  he 
was  afraid,  that  any  considerable 
importation  of  foreign  corn  must 
be  paid  for  in  bullion.  Let  the 
House  look,  moreover,  to  the  effect 
on  the  revenue,  for  the  present 
law  had  contributed  in  a  time  of 
need  800,000/.  or  900,000/.  above 
the  sum  received  under  the  old 
law,  and  more  than  could  have 
been  received  under  the  scale  of 
fixed  duties  proposed  by  Lord 
John  Russell.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
among  some  further  general  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  Motion,  took 
some  pains  to  prove,  that  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel  had  not  promised  to 
maintain  any  particular  price  for 


corn  in  proposing  the  present 
law. 

TJie  debate  thus  commenced 
was  continued  by  adjournment 
for  five  nights  successively.  A 
great  number  of  Members  on  each 
side  of  the  House  alternately  at¬ 
tacked  or  vindicated  the  existing 
system  of  protection.  It  would 
occupy  a  very  large  space,  and 
would  serve  but  little  purpose,  to 
enumerate  the  various  topics  and 
arguments  of  the  numerous  speeches 
that  were  delivered,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  traversed  ground 
which  had  been  already  well- beaten 
in  former  debates,  and  added  little 
novelty  or  interest  to  the  subject 
under  discussion.  A  few  passages 
from  the  more  prominent  speak¬ 
ers  will  sufficiently  represent  the 
tone  and  bearing  which  this  oft- 
repeated  controversy  assumed  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Roebuck  supported  the  Mo¬ 
tion  as  a  step  towards  general  free- 
trade  ;  while  he  severely  censured 
the  members  of  the  League  for 
their  vituperation  and  imputation 
of  bad  motives  in  their  opponents. 
He  declared  that  the  House  in¬ 
curred  a  serious  responsibility  if 
they  refused  some  experiment, 
some  sacrifice,  with  a  view  of  less¬ 
ening  the  existing  misery  ;  asked 
if  they  could  deny,  that  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Corn-law  might  afford 
some  chance  of  relief ;  ridiculed 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  idleand  groundless 
assertion,  that  there  would  be  a 
drain  of  bullion  ;  and  observed, 
that  supposing  it  true  that  there 
would  be  an  overwhelming  im¬ 
portation  of  wheat  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  would  it  not  he  as  likely 
to  come  through  Canada  under 
the  intended  Bill — American  wheat 
being  smuggled  across  the  fron¬ 
tier,  and  sent  hither  free  of  all 
duty  ? 
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Lord  Ho  wick  supported  the  Mo¬ 
tion  for  repealing  the  present  Corn- 
laws,  but  not  precisely  with  Mr. 
Villiers’s  object.  He  would  not 
himself  prefer  the  form  of  the 
present  Motion,  as  his  own  propo¬ 
sition  would  be  for  a  small  fixed 
duty;  not  because  he  thought  that 
agriculture  required  protection, 
for  in  his  opinion,  protection  of 
every  kind  was  a  robbery  of  the 
community  at  large,  but  because 
it  would  be  a  fair  compromise  be¬ 
tween  conflicting  parties ;  and  it 
was  always  a  wise  course  in  any 
government,  not  to  carry  its  opi¬ 
nions  to  the  full  extent,  but  to 
make  a  reasonable  compromise 
with  its  opponents.  Another  rea¬ 
son  why  he  would  advocate  a  fixed 
duty  was,  that  it  would  be  a  means 
of  adding  to  the  revenue,  whilst 
it  would  produce  no  sensible  effect 
upon  the  price,  and  without  being 
felt  by  the  consumer,  would  en¬ 
rich  the  exchequer.  If  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Motion  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  majority,  and  if  a  re¬ 
solution  were  to  be  proposed  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  Corn -laws,  it  would  be  com¬ 
petent  for  any  honourable  Gentle¬ 
man  to  get  up  in  the  committee, 
and,  the  ground  being  cleared  by 
the  sweeping  away  of  the  present 
laws,  to  propose  such  a  fixed  duty 
as  he  should  think  proper.  If  no 
other  honourable  Member  did  it, 
he  should  himself  make  a  defini¬ 
tive  proposition.  If,  however,  he 
could  not  persuade  the  committee 
to  adopt  a  small  fixed  duty,  and  if 
a  free-trade  in  corn  were  to  be  the 
only  alternative  for  the  existing 
laws,  he  would  support  that  alter¬ 
native. 

Mr.  Blackstone,  representing 
the  views  of  the  uncompromising 
agricultural  party,  taunted  the 
Government  with  some  severity 


on  their  equivocal  policy.  He 
congratulated  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  altered  tone  of  his  speech  on 
the  previous  evening,  as  compared 
with  that  which  he  delivered  on 
the  same  subject  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Session  ;  for  now  he  aban¬ 
doned  those  hacknied  expressions 
about  free- trade,  by  which  he 
heretofore  had  endeavoured  to 
elicit  cheers  from  the  honourable 
Members  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House,  and  declared  at  last 
that  the  agricultural  interests  were 
in  a  great  state  of  depression.  Mr. 
Blackstone  admitted  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  tenant-farmers  were  in 
favour  of  a  free-trade  in  corn. 
(cc  Hear,  hear  !”  from  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.)  They  did  not  hold  this 
opinion  from  any  desire  of  having 
a  free- trade  in  corn,  and  of  having 
all  protection  removed  from  agri¬ 
culture  ;  but  he  feared  it  was  from 
another  spirit,  which  he  was  afraid 
was  now  deeply  rooted  among  the 
agriculturists — that  the  change  af¬ 
fecting  their  interests  made  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  had 
been  so  great,  that  they  looked  to 
the  future  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
despair,  and  conceived  that  there 
was  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  line 
of  conduct  which  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  would  pursue  hereafter, 
that  they  would  rather  at  once 
see  the  end  come— {Loud  cheering 
from  Opposition  Members) — than 
wait  in  suspense  and  die  by  inches 
( Continued  cheers  from  the  same 
quarter.)  It  was  probable,  that 
want  of  confidence  in  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ministers  had  given  rise  to 
this  opinion.  {Cheers.)  There  was 
another  feeling  also  strongly  grow, 
ing  upon  the  farmers,  which  he 
deeply  regretted — that  they  had 
been  deceived  in  their  attempts  to 
save  themselves  from  destitution 
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by  the  resident  gentry  and  no¬ 
bility,  the  landlords,  and  those  to 
whom  they  naturally  looked  up. 
The  feeling  was  visible  in  Hert¬ 
ford,  and  also  in  Berkshire.  In 
the  petition  sent  up  from  Wal¬ 
lingford  in  favour  of  protection  to 
the  farmers,  he  blushed  to  say 
that  hardly  a  single  magistrate 
had  subscribed  his  name.  (La [ligh¬ 
ter  and  cheers.)  This  was  a  me¬ 
lancholy  contrast  to  the  feeling 
exhibited  when  the  country  had 
been  appealed  to  on  the  same 
ground  at  the  last  general  elec¬ 
tion.  (Cheers.)  The  magistrates 
and  gentry  had  then  been  forward 
to  come  and  turn  out  the  Admi¬ 
nistration  which  had  shown  such 
extreme  hostility  to  the  landed  in¬ 
terest,  and  had  then  been  ready 
enough  to  urge  on  their  tenants  to 
the  same  course  :  but  now  the  case 
was  different  j  the  farmers  of  the 
country  were  now"  acting  for  them¬ 
selves.  He  held  that  to  be  a  most 
disastrous  feeling.  (Loud  cheers 
and  laughter  from  the  Opposition.) 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  gave 
his  unqualified  support  to  the  law 
as  it  now  stood.  He  defended  the 
agricultural  Members  from  Mr. 
Blackstone’s  attacks,  which  tended 
to  further  the  views  of  those  to 
whom  the  honourable  Member 
was  opposed :  he  hoped  the  ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman  would  not 
mislead  those  with  whom  he  was 
now  acting.  Sir  Edward  con- 
tended,  that  if  free-trade  were 
applied  in  the  particular  case,  it 
must  be  so  generally  and  univer¬ 
sally — (Loud  Opposition  cheers .) 
— but  that  he  regarded  as  imprac¬ 
ticable.  If  applied  in  the  case  of 
land,  its  peculiar  burdens  must 
he  taken  into  consideration ;  among 
which  he  reckoned  “  pecuniary  lia¬ 
bilities  and  provisions  for  younger 
children,” 


This  admission  was  eagerly 
seized  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as 
an  instance  of  the  new,  untenable, 
and  unsafe  position  taken  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Corn-laws.  <fThe 
right  honourable  Gentleman,  a 
Minister  of  the  Cabinet,  stated  it 
as  one  reason  why  they  should 
keep  up  the  law,  that  they  might 
provide  by  their  marriage-settle¬ 
ments  for  the  younger  members 
of  their  families.”  [Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull  explained,  that  if  they 
deprived  those  who  had  entered 
into  any  obligations  of  the  means 
of  fulfilment,  they  would  do  a 
great  injustice,  unless  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  some  other  measures. 
(Opposition  cheers .)  Lord  John 
Russell  proceeded.]  He  under¬ 
stood  that  to  mean,  not  that  the 
Corn-law  ought  to  remain,  but 
that  if  it  were  removed,  then  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  consider  what  was  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  given  to  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were 
interested  in  maintainingthe Corn- 
law:  if  it  was  abolished,  then  it 
was  said,  that  there  was  to  be  a 
case  of  great  compensation,  some¬ 
thing  like  that  of  the  slave-owners. 
Pursuing  his  satirical  comment  on 
Sir  E.  Knatchbull’s  language, 
he  ridiculed  the  inconsistency 
with  which,  after  having  in 
1841  argued  that  any  reduction 
in  the  price  of  provisions  would  be 
calamitous,  he  became  the  col¬ 
league  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
boasted  of  having  effected  such  a 
reduction ;  and  he  likened  his  so¬ 
lemn  advice  to  Mr.  Blackstone, 
not  to  mislead  his  friends,  to  the 
warning  of  a  veteran  gamester  to  a 
youth  on  the  miseries  of  gambling. 

He  (Lord  John  Russell)  viewed 
the  despairing  readiness  of  certain 
farmers  to  cast  off  all  protection 
as  the  natural  result  of  the  un- 
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certain  and  vacillating  conduct  of 
Ministers;  but  lie  adhered  to  his 
old  opinion  in  favour  of  a  moderate 
fixed  duty.  Therefore  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  Motion  as  it  stood, 
with  the  unnecessary  words  at  the 
end  of  it:  nor  could  he  agree 
with  Lord  Ho  wick's  suggestion  ; 
because  if  he  voted  for  the  motion 
at  all,  he  should  be  told  next  day 
that  he  had  voted  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  abolition  of  all  duties  on 
corn.  He  would  support  a  motion 
merely  for  going  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  on  the  Corn- 
laws.  ( Cries  of  “  Move,  move  /”  ) 
Well,  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  make  such  a  motion,  if  he 
thought  any  practical  good  were 
likely  to  result  from  it.  (“  Hear!” 
and  laughter.)  As  it  was,  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  Motion. 

Lord  Worsley,  who  opposed  the 
Motion,  having  called  for  an  expli¬ 
cit  declaration  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
responded  to  the  call.  He  avowed 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  new  on 
the  subject,  and  had  nothing  new 
to  state.  He  praised  the  Motion 
for  its  directness  and  fair  charac¬ 
ter.  But  the  principle  involved 
in  it  was  wider  than  its  terms :  it 
was  nothing  less  than  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  all  protective  duties,  as 
well  as  the  duties  on  corn,  must 
be  immediately  abolished.  If  it 
received  assent,  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Tariff,  excepting  du¬ 
ties  for  revenue,  most  be  reversed ; 
then  the  whole  of  the  colonial  sys¬ 
tem — all  monopolies,  all  prefer¬ 
ences  of  colonial  interests,  all  sa¬ 
crifices  in  return,  must  be  abo¬ 
lished.  (Mr.  Villiers  —  “  Hear, 
hear  !”)  “  With  that  admission,” 

said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  “  I  ask  the 
House  if  it  feels  that  it  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  national  inter¬ 
ests  and  security,  by  the  vote  of 


one  night  to  adopt  a  principle  like 
this?”  He  added,  “If  I  were 
prepared  to  agree  to  such  an  ab¬ 
stract  principle  as  that  embodied 
in  the  resolution,  I  should  shrink 
from  its  application.”  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  defend  the  continuance 
of  the  Corn-law,  mainly  on  the 
score  of  peculiar  burthens  on  land  ; 
and  the  late  change,  as  having  re¬ 
duced  prices.  To  Lord  Worsley ’s 
demand  he  answered,  that  when 
Government  last  year  proposed 
their  Corn-law,  they  meant  it  to 
be  a  satisfactory  adjustment ;  he 
did  not  say  final  and  unalterable, 
for  he  would  never  say  that  as  to 
any  such  matter ;  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  had  no  reservation  or 
secret  intention  then  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  change,  nor  was  any  such  in¬ 
tention  entertained  by  them  now. 
He  denied  his  belief  that  the  de¬ 
pression  of  manufactures  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Corn-laws,  or  the  de¬ 
pression  of  agriculture  to  the  re¬ 
cent  change.  And  the  proposed 
Canada  Bill,  he  said,  was  nothing 
new,  but  a  part  of  the  measure  of 
last  Session  :  it  had  been  so  an¬ 
nounced,  and  Government  had 
given  an  engagement  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Canada  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  fulfil. 

Mr.  Cobden,  who  addressed  the 
House  at  considerable  length,  at 
the'close  of  the  debate,  analysed  the 
operation  of  the  Corn-laws  on  the 
several  classes  of  the  agricultural 
community.  The  law,”  he  said, 
“  inflicts  saarcity  on  the  people,  or  it 
does  nothing ;  and  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  is  the 
severest  condemnation  of  the  law.” 
A  return  up  to  Lady  Day,  1840, 
showed  that  ten  of  the  largest 
agricultural  counties  stood  highest 
in  the  list  in  the  population  of 
pauperism,  and  that  was  after  the 
Jaw  had  for  three  years  maintained 
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wheat  at  67 s.  per  quarter;  Such 
was  the  extent  of  pilfering  and 
crime  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
that  landowners  wTere  obliged  to 
wink  at  it,  or  they  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  their  own  plans. 
(“  No,  no !”)  He  had  heard  it 
both  in  Wiltshire  and  Somerset¬ 
shire.  The  capital  of  the  farmer 
was  wasting  away,  because  the 
money  which  should  go  to  pay 
labour  was  spent  in  paying  land- 
owners’  rents.  [/‘Your  rents,” 
said  Mr.  Cobden,  addressing  the 
agricultural  Members  opposite  to 
him.]  What  benefit  had  the  far¬ 
mer  derived  from  the  Corn-laws ? 
The  Corn-law  of  1815  undertook 
to  maintain  wheat  at  80,?.  per 
quarter  :  seven  years  after,  it  was 
sold  at  42s.;  yet  “ your  agents” 
valued  farms  on  the  calculation  of 
80s. ;  farmers  were  ruined  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  and  one  news¬ 
paper  in  Norwich  contained  120 
advertisements  of  the  sale  of  stock 
in  one  day.  There  was  “  agricul¬ 
tural  distress  ”  and  inquiry:  the 
law  of  1828  promised  to  maintain 
corn  at  64s. ;  seven  years  after  it 
was  selling  at  36,?.  Then  came 
general  distress:  the  law  of  1841 
promised  to  keep  wheat  about  56?.  ; 
it  is  now  selling  at  456'.  or  46,?.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  now  said  that  he 
never  intended  to  maintain  the 
price,  and  that  he  did  not  main¬ 
tain  it  :  what  then  was  all  this  le¬ 
gislation  for?  Whatever  its  mo¬ 
tives,  the  fact  was  that  there  had 
been  one  continued  juggle  of  the 
farmer,  enabling  landowners  to 
keep  up  rents.  Let  the  fact  go 
forth,  however,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  could  not  by  Act  of  Parliament 
guarantee  to  the  farmers  even 
30.?.  a  quarter.  But  new  grounds 
had  been  taken,  and  we  were  now 
told  that  the  law  was  to  compensate 
peculiar  burthens  on  land ;  the 


landowners,  being  in  absolute  pos¬ 
session  of  the  legislation  of  the 
country,  had,  with  a  disinter¬ 
estedness  truly  angelic,  laid  ex¬ 
clusive  burthens  on  their  own 
shoulders  :  and  they  had,  to  re¬ 
imburse  themselves,  passed  a  law 
which  was  now  confessed  to  be  in¬ 
operative  }  But  there  was  another 
view  of  the  subject :  Mr.  Benett 
said,  that  the  law  was  to  keep  down 
mortgages.  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
bull,  to  pay  settlements  and  dow¬ 
ries  ;  but  “  you”  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  you  cannot  insure  its 
operation  in  securing  the  farmer’s 
price,  and  who  then  pays  the  set¬ 
tlements  and  dowries  why,  in 
that  case,  they  must  be  paid  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  farmers. 
{Loucl  cheering.')  He  contended, 
then,  that  if  the  law  created 
a  profit  at  all,  that  profit  passed 
into  rent:  in  further  proof  of 
which,  he  cited  the  evidence  of 
agriculturists. — Mr.  Gladstone,  of 
Basque,  (father  of  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,)  who 
replied  to  an  application  to  reduce 
his  rents,  that  the  new  Corn-law 
was  not  calculated  to  lower  prices, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  feel  bound 
to  lower  his  rents;  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  had  told  his  Scotch 
tenants  the  other  day,  that  he 
would  not  hold  them  to  a  bargain 
under  altered  circumstances,  and 
that  if  they  wished  they  might 
throw  up  their  leases:  what  did 
that  amount  to,  if  not  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  the  Corn-law  influ¬ 
ences  rent  ?  Mr.  Cobden  did  not 
wish  to  deprive  landowners  of  their 
rents,  but  let  them  not  come  down 
to  the  House  to  raise  them  by  legis¬ 
lative  enactment.  He  went  on 
to  quote  returns  showing  the  in¬ 
crease  of  rental  in  Scotland  since 
1793  to  be  threefold,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  since  1828  to  be  50  per  cent. 
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He  combated  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
assertion,  that  if  the  Corn-laws  be 
repealed  the  whole  system  of  re¬ 
venue  must  be  cut  down  :  he  had 
carefully  gone  over  all  the  revenue 
returns,  and  he  found  that  the 
protecting  duties  only  amounted  to 
2,000,000/.  He  concluded  by  de¬ 
claring,  that  the  Anti  Corn-law 
League  would  persist  in  their  agi¬ 
tation  until  the  attainment  of  their 
object. 

On  a  division  the  Motion  was 
lost,  there  being,  for  the  Motion 
125 ;  against  it  381 ;  majority 
against  the  Motion  256. 

Another  general  debate  on  the 
same  well-exhausted  subject  occu¬ 
pied  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
13th  of  June,  when  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  sought  a  more  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  developing  his 
views  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty,  than 
Mr.  Villiers  s  motion  had  afforded, 
again  proposed  the  consideration 
of  the  Corn-laws  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  but  without 
embodying  in  his  resolution  the 
precise  nature  of  the  change  which 
he  sought  to  effect.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  two  leading  speeches  on 
either  side  in  this  night’s  debate, 
the  recent  discussions  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  having  completely  forestalled 
the  interest  of  the  House  in  the 
debate,  and  precluded  all  novelty 
in  the  views  brought  forward  by 
the  speakers. 

Lord  John  Russell  commenced 
his  speech  by  congratulating  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull,  that  the  state 
of  the  weather  on  a  late  occasion 
had  prevented  the  Kentishmen 
from  assembling  in  any  very  great 
numbers  on  Penenden-heath  to 
petition  Parliament  on  the  subject 
of  these  duties,  inasmuch  as  a  very 
numerous  assemblage  might  have 
endangered  his  position  in  the 


magistracy.  He  then  proposed  to 
consider  his  subject  in  three  re¬ 
spects— first,  with  regard  to  the 
case  set  up  by  the  agriculturists  ; 
secondly,  with  regard  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  might  be  anticipated 
from  the  Government  ;  and,  thirdly, 
with  regard  to  the  question  whe¬ 
ther  the  principle  of  free-trade  re¬ 
quired  a  total  exemption  from  duty. 
The  agriculturists  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  protecting  native 
industry,  which  was  a  total  fallacy 
—and  upon  the  injury  sustained 
by  the  farmers  from  the  diminu¬ 
tion  in  price  occasioned  by  the 
late  tariff,  which  he  positively  de¬ 
nied  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
that  diminution.  They  complain¬ 
ed  also  of  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  corn  ;  and  he  thought  it  could 
not  be  too  distinctly  made  known 
to  them  that  the  Legislature  could 
not  secure,  and  would  not  attempt 
to  secure,  any  certain  price  for 
their  corn.  Other  articles  might 
be  kept  at  high  duties ;  but  that 
was  impracticable  as  to  corn :  the 
people  must  have  it,  and  if  prices 
were  high,  duties  must  come  down. 
The  law  of  1815,  and  the  law  of 
1828,  had  been  imposed  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  wheat  by 
high  duties ;  but  under  those  very 
laws  there  had  been  various  pe¬ 
riods  at  which  the  agriculturists 
had  come  to  Parliament  with  com¬ 
plaints  of  low  prices.  He  would 
next  advert  to  the  Corn-law  of 
the  present  Ministers.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  sliding- scale,  which  it 
established,  was  to  let  in  a  deluge 
of  corn  in  one  or  two  months  of 
each  year ;  while  the  effect  of  a 
fixed  duty  was  to  bring  a  steady 
and  equable  supply.  There  was  a 
great  outcry  against  <e  the  reck¬ 
less  speculator he  hoped  the 
speculator  would  always  be  found 
among  the  mercantile  classes  of 
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this  country ;  but  as  far  as  he 
was  a  “  reckless”  speculator,  he  was 
made  so  by  the  law.  When  Re¬ 
gent-street  was  first  built,  some¬ 
body  said— It  may  be  a  very 
fine'  street ;  but  there  are  two 
things  it  won’t  bear — bad  weather 
and  criticism.”  That  was  just  the 
case  with  the  sliding-scale.  It 
was  no  good  argument  for  a  Corn- 
law  in  1843,  that  you  had  a  Corn- 
law  under  Charles  II.  or  William 
III.:  the  whole  policy  of  those 
times,  on  all  other  articles  as  well 
as  on  corn,  was  to  maintain  prohi¬ 
bitory  duties,  but  at  the  present 
day  that  policy  had,  in  respect  of 
all  other  articles,  undergone  a 
complete  reversal ;  and.  yet  we 
now  kept  up  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
upon  corn  than  had  existed  when 
prohibition  was  the  general  and 
established  rule  :  we  were  actually 
applying  a  system  of  increased 
restriction  to  an  increased  popu¬ 
lation.  But  what  he  chiefly  com¬ 
plained  of  was  the  present  uncer¬ 
tainty,  so  injurious  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  classes ;  he  would  quote 
Mr.  Webster,  and  say,  ‘  do  one 
thing  or  the  other,  let  us  either  be 
warm  or  cool/  which  transatlantic 
doctrine  would  find  many  sympa¬ 
thisers  here.  He  now  arrived  at 
his  third  point — the  principle  on 
which  a  duty  should  be  imposed. 
If  a  duty  was  imposed  on  any  ar¬ 
ticle  for  revenue,  it  was  not  only 
not  unreasonable,  but  it  was  sim¬ 
ply  just,  that  the  foreign  as  well 
as  the  home  producer  of  that  article 
should  pay  that  duty  ;  otherwise 
you  would  be  violating  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free-trade,  in  favour  of  the 
foreigner  against  the  home  trader. 
So,  too,  if  the  agriculturists  could 
make  out  their  allegation  of  bur¬ 
dens  peculiar  to  the  land,  a  coun¬ 
tervailing  protection  to  them 
would  then  be  pursuant,  not  re¬ 


pugnant,  to  the  principle  of  free- 
trade.  He  was,  therefore,  disin¬ 
clined  to  lay  down  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciple  of  total  abolition  ;  he  would 
prefer  a  moderate  fixed  duty ;  but 
if  the  House  would  consent  to  go 
into  committee,  the  mode  of  com¬ 
promise  might  best  be  considered 
there.  He  had  seen  and  read 
enough  of  the  history  of  great 
questions  to  be  satisfied  that  it 
was  often  wisest  to  avoid,  by  some 
fair  compromise,  the  enforcement 
of  extreme  opinions — witness  the 
cases  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  He 
admitted  that  when  prices  should 
rise  to  8CL.  or  even  70s.,  you  must 
remit  your  duty ;  but  such  a  case 
would  be  very  rare;  for  the  im¬ 
porters  would  generally  bring  in 
their  grain  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  so  as  to  prevent  that  extreme 
rise.  He  was  not  solicitous  to 
claim  reputation  for  his  party  as 
the  founders  of  the  free-trade 
principle ;  the  legislation  of  the 
country  showed  that  they  already 
had  titles  enough  to  the  people’s 
confidence,  from  the  days  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  those  of  the  Reform 
Act,  and  the  Act  for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery.  He  was  quite  content, 
therefore,  to  see  the  principles  of 
free-trade  carried  to  their  fit  ex¬ 
tent  by  a  Ministry  in  which  he 
and  his  friends  had  no  share. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  rose  to 
answer  Lord  J.  Russell’s  Speech, 
and  oppose  the  Motion.  Advert¬ 
ing  to  the  noble  Lord’s  division  of 
his  subject,  he  said  that  on  the 
first  of  his  topics,  the  case  of  the 
agriculturists,  there  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  any  present  occupation  of 
the  time  of  the  House,  as  no  pro¬ 
posal  was  before  it  for  returning 
to  the  state  of  law  which  the  agri¬ 
culturists  were  supposed  toTegret, 
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Nor  would  he  quarrel  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  propositions  contained  in  the 
third  division  of  Lord  J.  Russell’s 
speech  ;  but  to  the  application 
which  he  had  made  of  those  pro¬ 
positions  he  did  object.  Lord  J. 
Russell  had  been  very  shy  of  stat¬ 
ing  what  particular  plan  he  had 
in  view ;  he  had  kept  his  scheme 
involved  in  a  good  deal  of  mys¬ 
tery.  On  his  own  principles, 
he  ought  not  to  have  caused  by 
this  Motion  a  new  disturbance  of 
a  question  so  often  agitated.  Un¬ 
der  the  existing  Corn-law,  provi¬ 
sions  were  extremely  cheap,  and 
speculation  had  been  materially 
checked.  He  entered  into  some 
statements  of  figures,  showing 
that  the  importation  had  been 
much  less  unequal  in  the  last  year 
than  it  had  been  in  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding.  Nor  could  the  new  law 
be  complained  of  as  having  operat¬ 
ed  unfavourably  with  reference  to 
revenue.  Then,  if  the  law  had 
not  failed  in  any  of  these  respects, 
the  case  stood,  as  between  that 
Jaw  and  the  proposal  of  a  fixed 
duty,  just  where  it  had  stood  last 
year,  when  the  noble  Lord’s  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  fixed  duty  was  rejected 
by  the  House.  He  spoke  with  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  vulgar  and  violent 
cry  that  this  was  a  question  of 
rents— -a  question  caused  by  the 
cupidity  of  the  landlords.  Surely 
that  highly  honourable  and  gene¬ 
rous  class  were  as  well  entitled  to 
be  spared  from  such  an  imputa¬ 
tion  as  the  manufacturers  from  the 
charge  that  they  agitate  against  the 
Corn-laws  only  to  lower  the  wages 
of  their  workmen.  He  protested 
against  the  constant  renewal  of 
uneasiness  in  the  country,  by  suc¬ 
cessive  motions  of  this  kind  in 
Parliament,  It  was  unjust  not  to 
give  a  fair  trial  to  the  existing 
law  i  and  there  was  nQ  reason  to 
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suppose  that  experience  would  lay 
any  ground  for  departing  from  it. 
He  believed  that  the  agriculturists 
in  general,  though  dissatisfied 
with  present  prices,  were  not  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  present  law. 
Considering  the  course  of  former 
legislation,  and  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  due  protection  to 
invested  capital  and  existing  la¬ 
bour,  he  trusted -that  the  House 
would  resist  this  Motion. 

The  principal  speakers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  were  Mr.  Labouchere,  Sir 
W.  Clay  and  Mr.  Aglionby,  ad¬ 
vocating  a  moderate  fixed  duty. 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Ewart,  and  Mr. 
C.  Villiers  standing  out  for  total 
repeal.  Sir  R.  Peel  brought  up 
the  rear  of  opponents  to  the  Mo¬ 
tion.  He  sarcastically  approved 
of  Lord  John  Russell’s  conceal¬ 
ment  of  his  details  until  going  into 
Committee,  as  a  disclosure  might 
produce  a  sudden  explosion,  that 
the  mover  would  find  very  incon¬ 
venient.  His  fixed  duty  was  to 
be  removable  by  the  Crown  in 
bad  seasons.  To  apply  his  Regent- 
street  simile.  Lord  J.  Russell 
admitted  that  his  own  structure 
would  not  bear  rain,  and  if  he  got 
into  Committee  he  would  find  that 
it  would  not  bear  criticism.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  made  much  of  the 
conflict  of  opinion  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side;  and,  repeating  some 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  arguments,  he 
averred  that  if  wheat  had  fallen 
from  6ls.  to  52s.,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  abundant 

harvest,  the  price  of  oats  had 

varied  less  in  the  last  six 

months  than  at  any  former  pe¬ 

riod.  He  did  not  propose  the  pre¬ 
sent  law  as  one  absolutely  final, 
but  as  one  to  be  maintained  until 
experience,  facts  and  evidence, 
proved  that  it  ought  to  be  relin¬ 
quished  $  since  there  was  great  in- 
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convenience  and  danger  in  con¬ 
stant  alterations  of  laws  of  the 
kind. 

The  House  divided— 

For  the  Motion,  145;  against, 
244  ;  Ministerial  majority,  99. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  de¬ 
bate  last  referred  to,  a  Measure 
partially  affecting  the  operation  of 
the  Corn-laws  had  been  proposed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  The 
object  of  Lord  Stanley’s  proposi¬ 
tion  was  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
payable  on  corn  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Canada. 
The  expectation  of  this  Measure 
had  created  a  good  deal  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  among  the  agriculturists,  it 
having  been  represented  by  some 
parties  as  a  design  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministers  to  break  in  upon 
the  protective  principle  of  the 
Corn-laws,  and  let  in  corn  through 
a  back  door,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  English  producer.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  accordingly,  a 
good  deal  of  sensitiveness  and  even 
distrust  had  been  excited  towards 
the  Ministry  with  respect  to  this 
Measure ;  the  topic  was  much  dis¬ 
cussed  at  agricultural  meetings, 
and  some  members  of  Parliament 
who  usually  supported  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  declared  themselves  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  plan.  The  following 
were  the  resolutions  proposed  by 
Lord  Stanley  in  a  speech  of  much 
ability,  in  which  he  laboured  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  of  some 
prevailing  misconceptions  as  to 
the  tendency  and  probable  effect 
of  his  proposals : — 

“  Resolved,  that  on  the  12th 
day  of  October,  1842,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Council 
and  Legislative*  Assembly  of  the 
province  of  Canada,  and  reserved 
by  the  Governor-General  for  the 
signification  of  Her  •>  Majesty’s 


pleasure,  imposing  a  duty  of  3$. 
sterling  money  of  Great  Britain 
on  each  Imperial  quarter  of  wheat 
imported  into  Canada,  except  from 
the  United  Kingdom  or  any  of 
Her  Majesty’s  possessions,  and 
being  the  growth  and  produce 
thereof. 

“  That  the  said  act  recites,  that 
it  was  passed  in  the  confident 
belief  and  expectation,  that,  upon 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon 
foreign  wheat  imported  into  the 
province,  Her  Majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  recommend 
to  Parliament  the  removal  or  re¬ 
duction  of  the  duties  on  wheat  and 
wheat-flour  imported  into  the  said 
United  Kingdom  from  Canada. 

u  That,  in  consideration  of  the 
duty  so  imposed  by  the  said  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Canada,  it  is 
expedient  to  provide  that,  if  Her 
Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
her  sanction  to  the  said  act,  the 
duties  imposed  upon  wheat  and 
wheat-flour  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Canada 
should  be  reduced. 

“  That,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  said  duty,  in  lieu  of  the 
duties  now  payable  upon  wheat 
and  wheat-flour  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Canada, 
under  an  Act  past  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament,  entitled  ‘  An 
Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  for  the 
Importation  of  Corn,’  there  shall 
be  levied  and  paid  the  duties  fol¬ 
lowing — viz. 

“For  every  quarter  of  wheat.  Is. 

“For  every  barrel  of  wheat- 
meal  or  flour,  being  196  pounds,  a 
duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty 
payable  on  38{  gallons  of  wheat.” 

Lord  Stanley  prefaced  his  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  by  saying,  that  greatly 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  Mea¬ 
sure  had  prevailed  on  all  sides,* 
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and,  except  for  the  direct  promise 
conveyed  to  Canada  in  a  former 
session,  he  would  not,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  sensitive  state  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest,  have  brought  for¬ 
ward  at  all  a  question  tending  to 
create  uneasiness  among  them. 
He  brought  it  forward  now,  not  as 
a  measure  of  free-trade — not  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  the  admission 
of  foreign  corn  into  this  country, 
for  it  could  have  no  such  effect — - 
but  as  a  boon  to  Canada,  which 
she  had  reason  to  expect,  and  of 
which  the  refusal  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  her  interests  and 
feelings.  His  proposal  was,  not 
to  let  American  wheat  into  Eng¬ 
land,  but  to  let  into  England 
Canadian  wheat  and  flour  ground 
in  Canada,  from  whatever  growth 
it  might  be  manufactured,  at  re¬ 
duced  duties.  That  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  broad  principle  of 
the  Navigation  Act — “that  all 
manufactured  goods  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  manu¬ 
factured  and  in  that  way,  ostrich 
feathers  dressed  in  France  were 
deemed  French  produce,  though, 
of  course,  not  so  in  fact.  Some 
had  talked  of  this  as  a  measure  for 
letting  wheaten  produce  into  Eng¬ 
land  through  a  Canadian  i(  back¬ 
door  but  this  back-door  had 
been  open  these  fifteen  years— -ever 
since  the  Corn-law  of  1828  ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  present  Measure 
was  to  take  a  toll  of  3s.  at  that 
door,  instead  of  allowing  all  wheat 
to  pass  through  it  into  Canada,  as 
at  present,  duty  free.  On  wheat 
direct  from  the  United  States,  the 
duty  would  remain  unaltered. 
Lord  Stanley  argued  that  the 
imposition  of  what  was  tantamount 
to  a  fixed  duty  of  4s.  on  wheat 
from  Canada  would  not  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  sliding  scale  on 


foreign  corn  —  since  already  the 
duty  on  Canadian  corn,  although 
the  scale  extended  from  Is.  to  5s., 
only  oscillated  between  2s.  and  3,?., 
the  sliding  scale  being  there  inap¬ 
plicable  ;  while  in  the  other  case  the 
oscillation  was  to  the  extent  of  20s., 
so  that  no  fair  average  could  be 
struck.  Would  the  duty  be  levied 
in  Canada?  for  he  admitted,  that 
if  not,  that  would  be  a  strong 
argument  against  his  Measure. 
He  described  the  geographical 
character  of  the  boundary,  and 
showed  the  physical  impracticabi¬ 
lity  of  smuggling  so  bulky  an 
article  as  corn  to  any  great  extent 
from  America  into  Canada;  and 
if  it  were  attempted  on  the  bound- 
ary,  it  would  be  met  by  persons 
interested  in  preventing  it ;  it 
would  be  as  difficult  as  to  smuggle 
wheat  into  Kent  or  Sussex.  The 
whole  quantity  of  wheaten  produce 
which,  within  the  entire  period  of 
the  last  thirteen  years,  had  come 
into  this  country  from  Canada, 
either  in  the  shape  of  wheat  or  of 
flour,  was  only  1,153,000  quarters, 
being  about  90,000  per  annum ; 
and  this  under  a  state  of  law  which 
imposed  no  duty  at  all  upon  Ame¬ 
rican  wheat  entering  Canada.  He 
quoted  some  observationspuhlished 
in  an  Ohio  paper  upon  this  in¬ 
tended  Measure  of  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment,  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  corn -grower  would  not 
be  enabled  by  means  of  it  to  bring 
his  produce  to  England.  He 
advocated  this  Measure,  therefore, 
not  as  a  free-trade  proposal  for 
letting  in  American  corn,  but  as  a 
proposal  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Canadian  fellow  subjects,  just 
emerged  from  a  civil  war,  just 
consolidated  into  one  province, 
and  confiding  with  a  friendly  spirit 
in  the  disposition  of  the  Mother- 
country  to  deal  kindly  and  justly 
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by  them.  To  show  how  far  Go¬ 
vernment  were  pledged,  he  quoted 
his  own  reply  in  opposing  Mr. 
Smith  O’Brien’s  proposal  last 
session,  to  impose  a  duty  of  l£.  on 
corn  the  produce  of  all  countries 
out  of  Europe ;  he  had  then  said, 
“  If  there  were  any  alteration  of 
the  law  which  regulated  the  im¬ 
portation  of  wheat  into  Canada— 
if  they  passed  such  a  restriction  on 
wheat  going  into  Canada  as  would 
free  this  country  from  competition 
with  American  corn  under  the 
name  of  Canadian  corn — then  the 
Canadian  would  be  entitled  to  a 
greater  relief.”  He  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  Speaker  should 
leave  the  chair,  in  order  that  the 
House  might  go  into  Committee. 

Mr.  Labouchere  moved  an 
Amendment  upon  Lord  Stanley’s 
resolutions.  He  defended  his  con¬ 
sistency  in  opposing  the  Motion, 
by  referring  to  the  measure  of 
Lord  Grey’s  Government  in  1831, 
to  abolish  certain  duties  on  provi¬ 
sions  imported  into  Canada,  and 
his  own  resistance  last  year  to  Lord 
Stanley’s  proposal  to  impose  a  duty 
on  salted  provisions  and  flour 
imported  into  the  Colony.  He 
would  not  abolish  all  duties  for 
Colonial  protection,  but  he  would 
not  raise  up  any  new  protection. 
He  was  certain  that  the  people  of 
Canada  would  not  long  feel  any 
disappointment :  for  if  the  Mea¬ 
sure  were  operative,  it  must  raise 
the  price  in  that,  an  importing 
country.  He  did  not  think  that 
there  would  be  no  protection,  nor 
did  he  think  it  proved  that  there 
would  be  no  smuggling :  there 
would  be  much  protection  and 
some  smuggling.  When  a  duty  was 
imposed  on  tea  imported  into 
Canada,  Lord  Sydenham  said  that 
all  the  colonists  had  become  smug¬ 
glers  ;  and  it  would  be  the  interest 


of  the  Canadian  millers  to  smuggle 
corn  into  the  province.  The  Cana¬ 
dians  were  already  busying  them¬ 
selves  about  “  drawbacks  ”  and 
other  machinery  of  a  complex 
system.  And  as  to  the  colonies 
being  English  counties,  il  a  low 
duty  was  to  be  allowed  on  Canadian 
corn,  why  not  one  proportionately 
low  on  Jamaica  sugar  ?  He  moved 
an  address  to  the  Crown  to  with¬ 
hold  the  Royal  assent  from  the 
Bill  passed  by  the  Canadian  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Mr.  Thornely  seconded  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  G.  Heathcote  and  Mr. 
Miles,  both  leading  Members  in 
the  landed  interest,  opposed  the 
resolutions,  as  disturbing  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Corn-laws. 

Lord  Ho  wick  argued  that,  the 
Measure  would  do  little  for  Canada 
and  not  much  for  England  5  the 
expence  of  carriage  of  American 
corn  would  prevent  it.  He  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  fixed  duty,  but  not 
of  its  collection  in  lightly-taxed 
Canada ;  it  should  be  collected 
where  it  would  relieve  the  English 
consumer.  But  he  most  strongly 
objected  to  instituting  a  new  pro¬ 
tection  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Charles  Buller  supported 
the  Motion  as  a  free-trader,  since 
it  tended  to  introduce  more  flour 
here ;  and  Canada  had  a  right  to 
decide  which  of  two  restrictive 
systems  it  would  prefer,  the  exist¬ 
ing  one  with  England,  or  the  new 
one  with  America. 

Mr.  Roebuck  could  not  support 
Mr.  Labouchere’s  interference 
with  the  Canadian  Legislature ; 
and  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  ex¬ 
cessive  importations  through  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  but  he  should  oppose  the 
Measure,  as  Canada  could  not  grow 
enough  wheat  for  herself,  and 
smuggling  would  be  encouraged. 
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Mr.  Wodehouse,  after  twenty- 
live  years’  adherence  to  the  party 
of  Ministers,  must  vote  against  the 
Measure,  as  it  must  lead  to  the 
discouragement  of  cultivation 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Ellice  supported  the  Motion 
—  he  still  thought,  that  of  all 
taxes  the  worst  possible  was  one 
upon  the  food  of  the  people,  and 
that  English  agriculturists  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  competition 
with  the  whole  world  ;  but  he  was 
opposed  to  sudden  changes — as  he 
had  shown  in  opposing  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  Currency  Bill  in  1819, 
though  he  did  not  differ  with  its 
principles:  and  afterwards  in  op¬ 
posing  attempts  to  disturb  that 
settlement  of  the  currency.  He 
contradicted  Mr.  Roebuck’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  Canada  could  not  grow 
enough  corn  for  its  own  consump¬ 
tion.  If  the  landed  gentry  really 
wished  to  encourage  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  Canada,  and  if  they  wished 
to  encourage  the  settlement  of 
emigrants,  then  they  would  not 
oppose  themselves  to  the  present 
Measure.  There  was  no  measure 
less  important  to  them,  or  more 
advantageous  to  Canada  jointly 
with  this  country,  than  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House.  He  thought 
there  was  some  reason  to  complain 
of  any  taxes  being  imposed  on  the 
intercourse  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  ;  but  he  also 
was  aware  that  it  was  ruinous  to  a 
protected  interest  to  expose  it  all 
at  once  to  the  difficulties  of 
competition.  It  had  been  said 
that  in  common  years  Canada 
would  not  be  able  to  supply  any 
considerable  quantity  of  corn  ;  he 
was  not  quite  sure  of  that — he 
thought  still  that  there  would  be  a 
surplus.  He  did  not  apprehend 
that  there  was  the  least  risk  of 
smuggling  as  between  Canada  and 
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the  United  States.  There  were 
only  two  districts  from  which  corn 
could  come ;  the  one  was  Genesse, 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  other  the  Western  States 
lying  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
Now,  the  weight  of  a  quarter  of 
corn  was  500  pounds ;  surely  the 
expense  of  transit  must  completely 
preclude  any  chance  of  smuggling 
such  an  article  as  that  when  the 
duty  was  only  3s.  He  would 
willingly  admit  all  American  corn 
direct  to  our  ports  at  a  fixed  duty 
of  4s. ;  but  he  supported  this  Mea¬ 
sure  as  a  step  towards  free-trade. 
He  could  assure  the  House,  that 
Canada  was  now  suffering  from 
an  embarrassment  of  trade  such  as 
was  unknown  in  the  colony  ;  and 
if  the  present  Measure  were  de¬ 
feated,  she  could  scarcely  ever 
recover  the  blow,  and  they  would 
greatly  add  to  the  difficulties 
which  already  beset  the  path  of  the 
Governor,  who  had  been  sent  out 
to  establish  peace  and  concord. 

Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  supported 
the  Measure,  as  an  approximation 
to  his  own  proposition  of  last  year. 
He  only  objected  that  it  did*  not 
go  far  enough,  and  include  all  our 
Colonies,  particularly  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward’s  Island,  of  which  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has  passed  an  Act  similar  to 
that  passed  in  Canada.  He  repu¬ 
diated  the  idea  of  supporting 
Ministers;  if  his  vote  would  turn 
the  scale  against  their  continuance 
in  office,  he  doubted  whether  he 
should  not  even  vote  against  his 
opinions  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hume  contended  that  the 
only  remedy  for  the  embarrassing 
uncertainty  of  the  farmers  was  to  be 
found  in  a  free-trade  in  corn.  He 
predicted  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  friends  would  ultimately 
discover  that  they  could  not, 
because  they  had  a  majority,  com- 
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mand  the  price  of  corn.  However, 
patting  the  3s.  duty  out  of  the 
question,  as  a  matter  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Colonial  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  very  properly  left  so  by 
Government,  he  supported  the 
proposition  to  admit  Canadian 
corn  at  a  fixed  duty  of  lv.  But 
the  Canadians  had  built  their  cal¬ 
culations  of  advantage  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  no  such  distinctions 
would  be  made  as  that  between 
grain  and  flour  ;  and  in  that  re¬ 
spect  the  Measure  did  not  fulfil 
Lord  Stanley’s  pledges ;  Mr, 
Hume  thought  they  were  entitled 
to  the  admission  of  wheat  passed 
through  Canada  at  Is.  duty.  He 
believed  that  the  fixed  duty  of  Is. 
would  soon  bring  about  free-trade 
direct  with  the  United  States ; 
therefore  he  supported  the  Govern¬ 
ment  proposition. 

Major  Cumming  Bruce  said,  he 
had  promised  his  constituents  to 
oppose  the  Measure,  but  he  had 
been  convinced  by  Lord  Stanley’s 
speech  that  it  would  increase 
rather  than  diminish  protection ; 
he  had  pledged  himself  that  no 
vote  of  his  should  damage  a  Go¬ 
vernment  in  which  he  had  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and,  therefore,  he  should 
vote  for  the  resolutions,  on  the 
ground  of  his  own  honour  and  con¬ 
sistency,  being  ready  to  resign  his 
trust,  if  his  constituents  disap¬ 
proved  of  his  conduct. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  contended 
that  if  the  Measure  were  good  for 
Canada,  it  must  be  so  for  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  and  he 
asked,  if  a  course  of  protection 
were  begun  in  Canada,  where 
would  it  stop  ? 

►Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  would 
confine  himself  to  two  points — the 
character  of  the  Motion,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the 
Government  had  brought  it  for¬ 


ward.  He  dwelt  upon  the  em¬ 
barrassing  position  in  which  the 
Crown  would  be  placed  if  urged 
by  the  House  to  withhold  its 
assent  from  a  Measure  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  Crown  to  the  Canadian 
Legislature ;  while  it  was.  well 
known,  that  if  the  House  refused 
its  assent  to  the  resolutions,  the 
Crown  would  withhold  its  assent 
from  the  Canadian  Bill ;  a  much 
fitter  course  for  the  House  to 
adopt,  than  to  ask  the  Crown  to 
withhold  its  assent  from  almost  the 
first  measure  passed  by  the  United 
Legislature  of  Canada.  In  giving 
power  to  the  Canadian  Legislature 
the  House  of  Commons  took  secu¬ 
rity  that  Acts  of  the  Colonial  Par¬ 
liament  relating  to  rights  of  the 
Crown,  the  Clergy  reserves,  and 
ecclesiastical  establ  ishmen  ts, should 
be  laid  before  the  House  for  at 
least  thirty  days  before  receiving 
the  Royal  assent;  but  by  not 
asking  for  reservation  regarding 
other  measures,  it  was  tacitly  con¬ 
ceded.  He  assured  Mr.  Baring 
thatthe  Measure  was  contemplated 
by  Government  last  year.  On 
the  25th  February,  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  abandoned  the  proposed  duty  of 
3s.  on  corn  imported  into  Canada, 
which  had  met  with  objection  on 
the  constitutional  principle  against 
duties  levied  by  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament  on  articles  imported  into 
a  colony  having  an  independent 
Legislature ;  on  the  28th,  Lord 
Stanley  had  made  that  abandonment 
an  objection  to  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien’s 
proposition  to  admit  wheat  into 
this  country  from  places  out  of 
Europe  at  Is. ;  at  the  same  time 
saying,  that  if  a  restriction  were 
imposed  on  wheat  imported  into 
Canada,  t lie  Canadians  would  be 
entitled  to  relief.  What  was  the 
language  of  the  leaders  of  the  Op¬ 
position  on  that  occasion  ?  [Lord 
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John  Russell — 11 1  never  heard  the 
noble  Lord’s  remarks.”]  But  the 
mover  of  the  present  amendment 
did  ;  and  he  said — “  The  Canadian 
people  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
benefit  which  they  will  gain  from 
such  a  measure,  and  their  own 
Colonial  Representatives  should 
decide  as  to  its  advantages  or 
disadvantages.  I  will  not  assert 
that  it  will  not  be  right  for  the 
Government  to  confirm  this  act,  if 
they  agree  to  the  Measure  :  upon 
that  point  I  will  express  no  opi¬ 
nion  ;  but  I  do  contend  that  the 
Legislature  of  England  has  no 
right  to  meddle  with  a  plan  the 
effects  of  which  are  supposed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  be  confined  to  one  of 
her  colonies.”  ( Cheers  and  counter 
cheers.)  Sir  Robert  Peel  con¬ 
tinued — “Now  I  do  not  contend 
for  one  moment  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  pledged 
himself  by  those  expressions  to 
support  the  Canadian  Measure  ; 
but  I  do  say,  that  he  used  language 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Government,  might 
have  fairly  justified  the  Canadians 
in  believing  that  if  they  passed 
such  a  law  as  they  have  passed,  he 
would  not  be  the  man  to  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  to  address  the 
Crown  to  refuse  that  law  its  sanc¬ 
tion.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel  proceeded  to 
contend  that  the  particular  in¬ 
stance  constituted  no  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  principle  of  .a  varying 
duty.  There  was  no  question  of 
a  fixed  duty*,  but  the  question 
was,  whether  for  political  reasons 
it  was  not  better  to  give  Canada 
greater  facilities  of  commercial 
access ;  and  his  opinion  was,  that 
the  agriculturists  might  give  that 
access  without  running  any  risk  of 
injuring  their  own  interests.  All 
the  speeches  on  the  Opposition 


side  confirmed  that  opinion,  for 
they  said  that  the  Measure  would 
increase  protection.  And  he  would 
ask  a  question — “  I  am  taunted 
with  adopting  a  fixed  duty  ;  will 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  tell 
me  how  they  would  deal  with  a 
fixed  duty  in  this  case  ?  There  is 
to  be,  according  to  their  plan,  a 
fixed  duty  of  85*.  a  quarter  on 
foreign  corn  ;  now,  what  will  they 
do  with  colonial  produce  ?  I  pre¬ 
sume  they  would  not  subject  that 
produce  to  a  duty  of  the  same 
amount  ?  But  the  American  corn 
- — corn  of  foreign  growth — comes 
to  England  through  Canada  ;  how 
could  they  levy  a  fixed  duty  of  8s. 
on  American  corn  brought  from 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and, 
nevertheless,  permit  American 
corn  to  come  to  this  country  duty 
free  through  Canada?  ( Loud 
cheers.)  I  should  like  to  know 
how  they  would  deal  with  that 
fact?  would  not  that  be  open¬ 
ing  a  “back-door?”  Would  not 
that  be  giving  a  preference  to 
the  Western  States  over  the 
Southern.  ( Repeated  cheers.)  Or, 
perhaps,  honourable  Gentlemen 
would  propose  to  apply  only  a  duty 
of  Is.  to  corn  passing  through  Ca¬ 
nada  ?  But  in  this  case  there 
would  be  an  undue  preference 
given  to  America  over  other  na¬ 
tions.”  The  point,  however,  on 
which  he  mainly  rested  his  defence 
of  the  fixed  duty,  was,  that  in 
Canada  the  duty  could  be  taken  in 
no  other  form. 

After  pointing  out  some  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  the  several  opinions  of 
his  opponents,  Sir  Robert  Peel  des¬ 
cribed  the  circumstances  of  the  colo¬ 
ny  when  the  Measure  was  proposed 
— We  found  a  strong  and  almost 
unanimous  feeling  in  Canada,  that 
the  greatest  advantage  would 
arise  to  Canada  if  its  wheat  and 
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flour  could  be  admitted  into  this 
country.  Their  two  great  articles 
of  commerce  •  were  timber  and 
corn.  The  Canadas  differed  from 
other  provinces  in  being  a  corn¬ 
growing  country,  and  able  to  ex¬ 
port  it.  Their  situation  was 
peculiar.  The  hazardous  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  union  of  the  two  Le¬ 
gislatures  was  tried  ;  we  looked  at 
those  things,  we  regarded  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  2,000,000/.  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  rebellion,  and  the  cost 
of  the  twenty-two  battalions  of 
infantry  to  maintain  peace  there  ; 
we  bore  in  mind  the  unsettled 
question  on  the  frontier,  and  that 
we  were  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
a  powerful  country  at  a  great 
distance  from  our  resources ;  and 
we  added  to  this,  that  the  honour 
and  security  of  England  were  not 
safe  unless  we  carried  with  us 
the  cordial  goodwill  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Canada.  You 
have  professed  your  readiness  to 
support  your  relationship  with 
Canada,  and  you  are  bound  in 
honour  to  support  it ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  introducing  the  Measure 
attached  this  important  considera¬ 
tion  to  it,  that  it  would  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  cordial  good 
feeling  towards  Canada.  And  I 
now  say,  that  unless  you  carry 
that  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
people  of  Canada  with  you,  the 
weakest  point  of  the  whole  empire 
will  be  Canada.  It  is  easy  to  talk 
of  dissolving  that  alliance ;  but  in 
point  of  honour,  and  in  point  of 
policy,  you  cannot  set  that  exam¬ 
ple.  If  your  connexion  with  Ca¬ 
nada  is  to  be  dissolved,  your  con¬ 
nexion  with  New  Brunswick,  with 
Prince  Edward’s  Island,  and  with 
Nova  Scotia,  may  follow  3  indeed, 
you  will  never  be  able  to  determine 
the  point  at  which,  as  a  matter  of 


policy — apart  from  a  feeling  of 
honour — you  must  terminate  your 
course.  The  more  of  ill-will,  the 
more  of  dissension  and  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  submit  to  connexion  with  this 
country  there  exists,  the  greater 
will  be  the  temptation  for  foreign 
powers  to  interfere.” 

In  conclusion,  Sir  R.  Peel  re¬ 
marked  that  there  was  a  tendency 
in  the  Opposition  to  undervalue 
colonial  Legislatures,  which  were 
popular  assemblies,  and  best  able 
to  judge  of  colonial  interests.  Any 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
principles  of  free-trade,  would  be 
but  a  poor  equivalent  for  the  dis¬ 
appointment  which  would  be  felt 
by  Canada  if  this  Measure  were 
rejected. 

Lord  John  Russell  spoke  in  an¬ 
swer.  Pie  characterized  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel’s  declaration  that  the 
Canadian  colonies  would  be  en¬ 
dangered,  as  imprudent ;  and  he 
ridiculed  the  argument — first  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  <l  Her 
Majesty’s  learned  counsel”  — 
(Laughter) — about  the  affront  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  It 
was  most  constitutional  and  proper 
to  go  up  to  the  Queen  and  say, 
“  Your  Majesty  has  been  ill-ad¬ 
vised  a  mortification  to  the  Minis¬ 
ters  it  might  be,  but  that  it  would 
be  a  mortification  to  the  Crown, 
was  really  an  assumption  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  identified  himself  with 
the  Throne.  ( Loud  laughter.) 
Such  a  departure  from  the  usual  de¬ 
corum  of  language  he  scarcely  had 
expected.  Lord  John  Russell  also 
questioned  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  accu¬ 
racy  as  to  the  right  of  interven¬ 
tion  reserved  by  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament:  the  43rd  section  of  the 
Canada  Act  retained  the  whole 
power  that  Parliament  previously 
possessed  with  respect  to  the  levy 
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of  Customs-duties,  provided  only 
that  any  duties  levied  at  the 
frontier  should  form  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  colony.  Not  only 
was  the  act  imposing  the  35.  duty 
on  corn  by  no  means  the  first  act 
of  the  United  Legislature  of  Cana¬ 
da,  but  Canada  had  before  rejected 
such  a  measure,  which  showed 
that  their  legislation  now  was  not 
spontaneous. 

Lord  John  was  ready  to  grant 
the  Canadians  any  boon  they  wish¬ 
ed  :  he  would  admit  their  corn  at 
Is. ;  but  he  would  do  it  without 
imposing  disagreeable  conditions 
on  the  colony — without  any  con¬ 
dition  at  all.  Lord  John  quar¬ 
relled  with  the  phrase  that  Canada 
was  to  be  considered  as  “  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  empire/’  “  an 
English  county.”  It  had  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  empire  since 
the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763 ;  and 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  have  shed 
their  best  blood  for  it.  As  to  its 
being  an  English  county,  the 
phrase  seemed  to  have  a  very  mis¬ 
chievous  meaning — namely,  to  ex¬ 
tend  restriction  and  monopoly  to 
the  whole  colonial  empire;  and 
how  could  that  province  be  an 
English  county  which  imposed  a 
duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  our  manu¬ 
factures  ?  If  Parliament  were  to 
give  such  preferences  as  that  now 
proposed,  and  were  to  take  our 
whole  colonial  empire  into  the 
circle  of  their  view,  there  was 
hardly  an  article  on  which  they 
must  not  impose  some  legislative 
bar  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  had  no  wine  of  their 
own,  and  could  have  the  best  wine 
from  all  parts  of  the  Continent; 
but  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  pro¬ 
duced  wine,  and  they  must  give 
an  advantage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Their  own  country  did  not 
produce  sugar,  but  the  West  In- 
Vol.  LXXXV. 


dies  produced  it,  and  they  must 
give  an  advantage  to  their  West 
Indian  colonies,  and  prohibit  their 
people  from  having  sugar  which 
might  be  obtained  better  and 
cheaper  from  other  places.  It 
was  the  same  with  regard  to  colo¬ 
nial  corn.  Restrictions  had  been 
found  useful  to  protect  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  our  colonies  against  the 
introduction  of  produce  of  foreign 
growth  ;  but  all  the  papers  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  only  tended  to  show  the 
mischief  and  the  evils  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  such  a  system.  He 
maintained  that  such  a  system 
ought  not  to  be  supported  in  any 
case ;  and  still  less  should  any 
measure  be  adopted,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  create  new  dif¬ 
ficulties.  The  proposition  of  the 
Government  was  to  contrive,  by 
means  of  new  restrictions,  to  force 
the  transit  of  corn  through  a  par¬ 
ticular  channel.  The  only  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  create  new 
monopolies — to  raise  up  some  new 
landed  interests  in  Canada,  in 
order  that  some  time  hence,  when 
the  question  of  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  foreign  corn  should 
be  raised,  they  might  be  again 
embarrassed  by  all  those  ques¬ 
tions  of  mortgagesand  settlements 
which  now  afforded  them  such 
ample  fields  for  discussion.  Go¬ 
vernment  appeared,  indeed,  to 
have  some  abstract  love  of  protec¬ 
tion  and  restriction — to  love  it  for 
its  own  sake.  After  some  further 
remarks  in  the  same  spirit,  Lord 
John  ridiculed  the  variety  of  Corn- 
laws  proposed  by  Ministers:  yet 
these  were  the  men  who  called 
themselves  “  Conservative”  Minis¬ 
ters  ! — men  who  made  innova¬ 
tions  and  changes  only  for  the 
sake  of  change  ! 

The  House  then  divided,  when 
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there  appeared — for  Mr.  Labou- 
chere’s  amendment,  156 ;  against 
it,  244  :  majority  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  188. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the 
House  went  into  committee  on 
Lord  Stanley’s  resolutions.  Lord 
John  Russell  then  moved  an 
amendment, which  proposed  fcoomit 
that  part  of  them  which  referred 
to  the  act  of  the  Canadian  Legis¬ 
lature— which  he  objected  to  as 
making  the  legislation  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  depend  on  that  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  Parliament. 

Lord  Stanley  defended  the 
course  proposed  by  him,  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  the  object,  that  the 
Canadians  should  not  first  obtain 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  in  consideration 
of  their  own  Act,  and  then  repeal 
the  latter. 

After  a  desultory  debate,  in 
which  the  amendment  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr. 
T.  Duncombe,  Lord  Worsley,  and 
Colonel  Wyndham,  and  opposed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other 
Members,  the  amendment  wTas  re¬ 
jected  by  a  majority  of  109. 

Lord  Worsley  then  moved  an 
amendment,  to  the  effect  that  no 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
Corn-law  of  the  preceding  Ses¬ 
sion,  and  in  the  degree  of  protec¬ 
tion  which  it  affords  to  British 
agriculture.  This  gave  a  broader 
character  to  the  discussion,  but 
produced  little  novelty  in  the 
shape  of  argument.  The  debate 
was  chiefly  characterised  by  the 
confusion  of  parties.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Charles  V\  ood,  Mr.  Henley,  Colo¬ 
nel  Rushbrooke,  Mr.  G.  Bankes, 
Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  and  Mr.  Black- 
stone  ;  and  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Lindsay,  Colonel  Wood,  Mr.  G. 
Hope,  Mr.  Borthwick,  Sir  John 


Hanmer,  Dr.  Lefroy,  Mr.  Hutt, 
Mr.  P.  Howard,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Edward  Buller,  and  Mr.  R.  Yorke. 
The  amendment  was  negatived  by 
203  to  102. 

After  some  further  discussion, 
the  House  divided  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  resolutions,  when  the  num¬ 
bers  were — for,  218 ;  against,  137  : 
majority,  81. 

On  the  bringing  up  of  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee,  a  third 
amendment  on  the  resolutions  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  M.  Gibson,  se¬ 
conded  by  Dr.  Bow  ring.  Lord 
Stanley  declined  to  re-open  the 
discussion,  on  a  resolution  so  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  already  debated  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  and 
the  amendment  was  negatived  by 
195  to  83. 

A  Bill  being  then  brought  in, 
founded  on  the  resolutions,  Lord 
Worsley,  on  the  2nd  June,  moved 
that  it  be  read  that  day  six  months. 
This  led  to  a  renewed  debate  on 
the  measure,  but  little  novelty 
was  elicited. 

The  amendment  was  supported 
by  M r.  J.  E. Dennison,  Mr.  Benett, 
Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart,  Mr.  Bankes, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith, 
Mr.  Sheil,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Mr.  Wodehouse,  and  Mr.  Black- 
stone  ;  opposed  by  Mr.  Eliot 
Yorke,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hope,  Lord  Stanley,  and 
Lord  Norreys. 

Mr.  Sheil  taunted  the  Ministers 
with  having,  at  a  private  meeting, 
threatened  their  supporters  with 
resignation  if  the  Bill  were  re¬ 
jected  :  they  had  much  better 
have  appealed  to  the  country. 

Lord  Stanley  sharply  denied 
that  Ministers  had  taken  the  “  in¬ 
decent  liberty”  imputed  to  them 
by  Mr.  Sheil ;  and  did  not  wonder 
that  a  Member  of  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment  should  recommend  any  mea- 
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sure  rather  than  resignation.  He 
remarked  that  the  agriculturists 
had  just  now  little  to  fear  from 
the  Bill :  flour  at  Montreal  was 
now  from  22,?.  6cl.  to  2 5s.  per 
barrel ;  at  New  York  it  was  2s.  6d. 
higher;  and  it  was  expected  that 
New  York  would  require  the  chief 
part  of  the  Western  produce  of 
this  year. 

Some  recrimination  took  place 
between  Lord  Norreys  and  Mr. 
Blackstone,  which  afforded  much 
amusement  to  the  House.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  the  second  reading  was 
carried  by  209  to  109. 

The  debate  on  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  took  place  on  its 
committal,  which  was  moved  on 
the  4th  of  July  by  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  adducing  the  same  ar¬ 
guments  as  were  used  by  the  in¬ 
troducers  of  the  measure  in  the 
other  Llouse.  Lord  Brougham 
seconded  the  Motion,  not,  as  he 
said,  because  the  measure  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  that  is, 
towards  the  total  removal  of  the 
Corn-laws— -but  because  it  re¬ 
moved  an  anomaly. 

Earl  Stanhope  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  com¬ 
mitted  that  day  six  months.  He 
said,  that  the  measure  ought  to  have 
been  preceded  by  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry  :  it  was  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  freight  of  a  quarter  of 
corn  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
would  be  15,?. ;  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  one-third  of  that  amount; 
but  the  House  was  cal  led  upon  to  le¬ 
gislate,  without  a  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  facts.  Those  who 
argued  that  American  corn  could 
already  be  imported  through  Cana¬ 
da,  forgot  that  such  importation 
was  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
Corn-law  of  last  year,  It  was  said 
that  smuggling  would  not  arise ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 


what  is  frequently  done  already : 
a  ship  clears  out  from  Canada, 
and  when  at  sea  meets  another 
ship,  and  takes  a  cargo  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat  on  board.  It  was  ar¬ 
gued,  both  that  the  measure  gave 
increased  protection  to  British 
agriculture,  and  yet  that  it  would 
confer  inestimable  benefits  on  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  arguments  which  could  not 
stand  together.  He  believed,  in¬ 
deed,  that  any  quantity  of  corn 
required  for  the  English  market 
could  be  produced  in  Canada ; 
and,  though  he  felt  a  disposition 
to  encourage  the  trade  of  so  valua¬ 
ble  a  colony,  it  must  bear  equal 
taxation  and  other  burdens  before 
it  could  be  treated  on  an  equality 
with  an  f(  English  county.”  These 
measures  were  only  stepping-stones 
to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
free-trade  principles,  which  Mi¬ 
nisters  avowed.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  that  the  principle  was  only 
delayed,  for  protection  could  not 
be  abandoned  at  once  !  He  dated 
them  to  attempt  it — they  would 
be  blown  from  power  like  chaff 
before  the  wind.  For  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  policy,  however. 
Ministers  were  responsible  to  the 
people  of  the  country;  with  whom 
faith  pledged  at  the  last  election 
had  been  broken. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  opposed 
the  measure,  as  diminishing  the 
protection  to  the  British  farmer. 
He  opposed  change  for  change- 
sake  ;  and  Government  had  no 
where  proved  that  any  class  would 
be  materially  benefited  by  the 
measure.  Another  objection  was, 
that  the  Bill  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  fixed  duty  ;  and  as  to 
preventing  fraud,  it  was  idle  to 
talk  of  it,  when  fraud  could 
not  be  prevented  in  the  English 
Custom-house,  nor  under  the 
Grinding  Act,  nor  even  in  the 
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Post-office,  where  the  charge  is 
only  id. 

The  Ear)  of  Radnor  opposed  the 
Bill,  on  totally  different  grounds. 
The  notice  given  to  the  Canadian 
Legislature  could  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  satisfactory  notice  to  the 
English  agriculturists.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  said,  that  the  measure  would 
increase  protection ;  in  which  case 
lie  should  certainly  oppose  it :  but 
if,  as  others  said,  a  great  deal 
more  corn  were  admitted  to  this 
country,  it  would  be  in  an  illegi¬ 
timate,  unfair,  and  absurd  way. 
Lord  Dalhousie’s  speech,  however, 
showed  that  the  measure  would 
have  no  effect  at  all :  then  why 
thus  excite  and  alarm  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  As  to  its  effect  in  Canada, 
it  would  raise  the  price  of  corn  to 
the  consumer  and  exporter  by  3s.; 
it  would  newly  establish  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  not  what  the 
Canadians  expected,  for  in  his 
promise  to  them,  Lord  Stanley 
spoke  generally  and  without  limita¬ 
tion  of  admitting  corn  and  flour 
from  Canada,  while  the  Bill  only 
admitted  wheat  grown  and  flour 
manufactured  in  Canada.  Fi¬ 
nally,  he  objected  to  these  con¬ 
stant  changes. 

Lord  Beaumont  opposed  the 
Bill,  as  a  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  Government  towards  free-trade 
principles,  as  reversing  the  law 
of  the  last  year,  and  as  diminish¬ 
ing  protection  to  the  English 
grower  by  4s.  He  also  objected 
to  these  constant  changes — the 
petty  but  repeated  assaults  on  the 
agricultural  interest:  it  would  be 
better  to  be  destroyed  at  once, 
than  to  be  stung  to  death  bv 
pismires. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  defended  the 
measure,  as  a  compromise  between 
the  extremes  of  protection  and 
free-trade,  and  as  a  judicious  ad¬ 


justment  of  duties  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Canada  corn 
trade. 

Lord  Monteagle  followed  on 
the  same  side.  He  said  it  was 
true  that  the  Bill  gave  increased 
protection— a  fixed  duty  higher 
than  the  average  on  corn  import¬ 
ed  from  Canada  to  this  country, 
and  that  it  would  increase  the 
price  to  the  consumer  in  Canada : 
but  it  would  establish  a  Jixed 
duty ;  which  he  believed  would 
encourage  the  importation  of  large 
quantities  of  corn  from  America, 
causing  it  to  be  much  cheaper 
here  ;  while  it  would  promote  the 
settlement  of  the  fertile  lands  of 
Canada.  It  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
deem  a  pledge  given  to  Canada, 
just  subdued  from  rebellion  ;  and 
though  he  saw  objections  to  the 
measure,  he  thought  them  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  good. 

Lord  Ashburton  advocated  the 
Bill,  as  a  measure  of  conciliation, 
and  beneficial  to  the  colony.  Should 
the  importation  in  future  increase 
too  largely,  measures  might  be 
adopted  to  remedy  that  evil ;  for 
he  did  not  consider  that  there  was 
any  fixed  principle  involved,  either 
in  a  sliding  scale,  or  in  a  fixed 
duty ;  but  he  would  rather  say, 
let  in  the  corn  from  Canada,  and 
shut  out  the  foreign  supply. 

Lord  Teynham  opposed  the 
Bill,  as  not  being  a  free-trade 
measure.  The  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  opposed  it,  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  importation  it  would  oc¬ 
casion  ;  because  it  would  give  rise 
to  smuggling,  and  because  it  made 
a  precedent  for  a  fixed  duty. 

I  he  House  then  divided  on  the 
amendment— for,  25;  against,  57: 
majority,  32. 

1  he  House  then  went  into  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Bill  passed  with¬ 
out  amendment. 
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NO  Session  has  passed  by  for  se¬ 
veral  years,  without  a  large 
porti  on  of  time  being  occupied  in  the 
discussion  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
The  Session  with  which  we  are 
now  engaged  formed  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  The  debates  on  Irish 
questions  were  not  only  as  long,  and 
as  copious, but  several  of  them  were 
as  much  signalised  by  party  ani¬ 
mosity  and  excited  feeling,  as  those 
of  preceding  years.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  this  Session,  indeed, 
the  unusually  agitated  state  of  the 
country,  produced  by  the  Repeal 
movement,  to  which  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  allude  more  fully  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  lent  an  addi¬ 
tional  element  of  exasperation  to 
the  debates  in  Parliament.  The 
measures  of  repression  which  the 
Government  deemed  it  necessary 
to  adopt  in  this  emergency,  were 
met  by  the  advocates  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  party  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  with  all  the  resources  which 
an  angry  and  determined  spirit  of 
resistance  could  supply  for  their 
purpose.  Towards  the  latter  part 
of  May  a  Bill  was  proposed  by  the 
Ministry,  nearly  similar  to  oue 
which  had  been  passed  by  the 
Whig  Cabinet  in  one  of  the  trou¬ 
bled  pe  iods  under  their  rule,  re¬ 
quiring  the  registration  of  fire¬ 
arms,  and  restricting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  arms  and  ammunition.  This 
Bill  was  opposed  by  some  of  the 
Irish  Members  with  an  unusual 
vehemence  and  pertinacity,  every 
stage  ofits  progress  was  obstinately 
though  vainly  resisted,  nor  did  it 
finally  pass  into  a  law,  until  a  great 
deal  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion  had  been  consumed  in  re¬ 
iterated  discussion  of  the  same  to* 


pics  to  the  postponement  of  seve¬ 
ral  other  Government  measures  of 
importance,  nor  until  both  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  country  had  become 
wearied  with  a  controversy  so  te¬ 
dious  and  unsatisfactory.  All  the 
grievances  which  the  Irish  people 
or  their  advocates  had  to  urge 
against  the  English  Government 
were  canvassed  and  contested  in 
these  discussions,  and  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  policy  of  the  existing 
Government,  and  of  theWhig  Ca¬ 
binets  which  preceded  it,  were 
contrasted  at  the  utmost  length 
and  with  quite  the  usual  amount 
of  acerbity  and  party-feeling.  It 
would  require  the  larger  part  of 
this  volume  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  numerous  discussions  on  these 
subjects,  and  present  even  an 
abridged  summary  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  were  used  on  either 
side.  It  will,  however,  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  main  grounds  on  which  the  po¬ 
licy  of  the  Government  was  sup¬ 
ported  and  opposed,  to  give  some 
passages  of  the  more  important  and 
effective  speeches  that  were  de¬ 
livered,  and  to  notice  the  few  more 
striking  features  of  a  discussion, 
for  the  most  part  remarkably  des¬ 
titute  of  novelty  and  attraction. 
The  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
was  moved  on  the  29th  May  by 
Lord  Eliot,  the  Secretary  for  Ire¬ 
land.  In  introducing  the  subject, 
the  noble  Mover  gave  a  short  his¬ 
tory  of  the  origin  and  successive 
renewal  of  the  Irish  Arms  Acts, 
beginning  with  the  33rd  Geo.  III. 
ch.  2.  and  ending  with  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Lord  Morpeth,  in 
1838.  He  admitted  that  all  such 
enactments  were,  in  some  degree, 
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restraints  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  in  that  respect  ob¬ 
jectionable  ;  but  he  urged  that  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  made  it 
necessary  to  impose  them.  The 
reports  of  the  leading  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  constabulary  force 
contained  important  evidence  re¬ 
specting  he  propensities  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  to  violence  and  in¬ 
timidation,  and  their  extreme 
avidity  for  the  possession  of  arms. 
Now  the  possession  of  fire-arms 
facilitated  the  assassinations  which 
had  unhappily  been  so  numerous 
of  late  years,  and  murders  com¬ 
mitted  with  such  weapons  were 
more  difficult  to  be  traced,  than 
where  death  had  been  inflicted  in 
any  other  wray.  He  referred,  bj' 
way  of  example,  to  the  cases  of 
the  late  Lord  Norbury,  and  of  seve¬ 
ral  other  victims,  whose  murderers 
had  never  been  detected,  and  to  a 
great  number  of  attacks  made 
upon  houses  with  a  view  of  pro¬ 
curing  arms.  He  then  explained 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
All  fire-arms,  for  whatever  pur¬ 
pose,  in  the  possession  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  were  to  be  registered  and 
their  owners  licensed,  under  cer¬ 
tain  regulations,  with  penalties 
for  non-compliance.  With  respect 
to  the  possession  of  unlawful  arms, 
as  pikes  and  daggers,  the  existing 
law  imposed  a  punishment  of  a 
twelvemonth’s  imprisonment  for 
the  first  offence,  and  transportation 
for  the  second,  without  discretion 
to  the  Judge :  by  the  bill,  a  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  w  ould  be  given 
to  the  Judge,  as  no  minimum  of 
punishment  would  be  fixed ;  and 
if  the  accused  could  show  that  the 
arms  were  deposited  in  his  house 
without  his  knowledge  or  sanction, 
he  would  be  altogether  exempt. 
Instead  of  the  warrant  of  two  Jus¬ 
tices  in  order  to  search  districts 


for  arms,  which  is  required  by  the 
existing  law,  and  which  in  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  found  inconvenient, 
one  Justice  is  to  grant  a  search- 
warrant ;  in  which,  however,  the 
Police,  to  whom  it  is  intrusted, 
are  to  be  named.  And  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  to  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  power  to  issue  his  warrant 
to  certain  members  of  the  consta¬ 
bulary  force  not  below  the  rank  of 
Sub-Inspector,  which  was  that  of 
an  officer  in  a  regiment.  The  ex¬ 
isting  law  forbids  the  purchase  of 
more  than  two  pounds  of  gunpow¬ 
der  at  a  time,  of  any  one  dealer, 
but  does  not  prevent  the  purchase 
of  that  quantity  from  each  of  any 
number  of  dealers  ;  the  bill  would 
abolish  that  restriction,  but  wrould 
impose  a  penalty  on  the  selling  of 
gunpowder  to  any  person  not  li¬ 
censed  to  purchase  it.  The  term 
of  imprisonment  on  the  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  such  fines  j  would  be 
reduced  from  two  to  one  month. 

The  debate  thus  commenced 
was  continued  for  three  successive 
nights.  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  led 
the  opposition  to  it,  by  moving 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months.  He  said  the  time 
w^as  come  when  Ireland  should  be 
governed  by  good  legislation  and 
not  by  coercion;  but  the  bill,  pro¬ 
viding  that  license  to  possess  fire¬ 
arms  should  only  be  granted  on 
certificate  from  two  householders, 
would  have  the  effect  of  placing  it 
in  the  power  of  Protestant  house¬ 
holders  to  prevent  the  Catholics 
from  procuring  arms.  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  proceeded  to  condemn  as  un¬ 
just  and  oppressive  other  parts  of 
the  bill  :  the  requiring  every  per¬ 
son  in  whose  possession  arms  are 
found  to  disprove  a  guilty  know¬ 
ledge  ;  the  inquisition  by  consta¬ 
ble,  meeting  persons  with  arms  in 
their  hands ;  the  power  to  commit 
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persons  to  gaol  on  merely  being 
accounted  suspicious  ;  the  penalty 
for  the  indefinite  offence  of  pos¬ 
sessing  “any  weapon  capable  of 
being  used  as  a  pike  or  spear  ;  ” 
and  in  all  these  cases  the  evidence 
of  one  witness  would  suffice  to 
convict !  Lord  Eliot  had  shown 
himself  to  be  influenced  by  the 
most  superficial  views  respecting 
the  state  of  Ireland  ;  why  should 
the  people  desire  to  have  arms  ? 
was  it  judicious  to  war  with  the 
symptom  instead  of  destroying  the 
cause  ?  A  far  better  plan  than  an 
Arms  Bill  would  be  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  people  ;  and 
the  evil  lies  in  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  What  other 
causes  of  complaint  have  been  re¬ 
moved?  There  is  still  the  Law 
Church,  with  tithes  :  a  Poor-law 
has  been  attempted,  but  calculated 
to  give  no  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Crawford  urged  the  certainty  that 
Ireland  would  be  best  subdued  by 
equal  laws,  good  institutions, 
kindness,  and  impartiality  of  le¬ 
gislation. 

Lord  Clements  seconded  the 
amendment.  He  regretted  that 
it  was  so  moderately  worded,  for  he 
would  gladly  have  supported  a 
proposal  that  the  Serjeant  should 
be  ordered  to  kick  the  Bill  out  of 
the  House.  He  thanked  Lord 
Eliot,  however,  for  having  intro¬ 
duced  the  monster  in  its  proper 
shape,  for,  in  former  years,  the 
course  had  been  to  bring  in  a 
mere  continuation-bill  of  half-a- 
dozen  lines,  whereas  now  the 
abomination  appeared  entire  on 
the  face  of  the  Bill.  There  were 
a  variety  of  measures  needed  for 
Ireland,  none  of  which  were 
brought  forward  by  Government ; 
tolls,  grand-juries,  registrations, 
manor-courts,  and  many  other 
subjects  required  legislation,  but 


nothing  useful  would  ever  be 
enacted  while  the  Government  of 
Ireland  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  clerks  of  Dublin  Castle.  The 
present  measure,  if  it  passed, would 
pass  against  the  sense  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Irish  Members.  Sir 
R.  Reel  had  declared  liimself  ge¬ 
nerally  adverse  to  extraordinary 
measures  of  coercion,  as  widening 
the  breach  between  the  higher  and 
lower  classes,  and  weakening  the 
efficacy  of  the  ordinary  law.  Now 
all  these  evils  would  be  produced 
by  the  present  Bill,  and  a  milder 
measure  would  have  effected  all 
the  really  legitimate  objects  of  it. 
Since  the  year  1792,  there  had 
never  been  a  period  when  Ireland 
was  so  long  without  coercive 
measures  as  she  bad  now  been. 
There  bad  been  times  at  which 
the  Arms  Act  was  suffered  to 
expire,  and  to  lie  unrenewed  for 
two  or  three  years  together,  and 
he  did  not  find  that  in  those  in¬ 
tervals  all  Ireland  had  been  a 
scene  of  bloodshed.  Lord  Clements, 
at  very  great  length,  went  on 
through  the  list  of  the  enactments 
passed  from  time  to  time  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  in 
Ireland,  marking  the  circumstances 
under  which  each  had  been  re¬ 
spectively  passed,  its  date  and  its 
duration.  The  present  Bill,  lie 
said,  contained  a  clause  respecting 
the  arms  of  the  Yeomanry  Corps, 
these  corps,  though  they  called 
themselves  loyal  Protestants,  had 
refused  to  give  up  their  arms  at 
the  order  of  Government  when 
disbanded.  They  had  since,  in 
many  cases,  sold  those  arms  into 
the  worst  of  hands,  and  thus  it 
was,  that  an  Arms  Bill  had  now 
come  to  he  thought  necessary. 

Mr.  Bateson  considered  that 
Lord  C  lements’s  speech  itself  prov¬ 
ed  the  necessity  for  this  Bill,  This 
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was  not  really  so  much  a  measure 
of  coercion,  as  of  protection  for 
those  who  stood  in  need  of  being 
protected,  and  it  was  a  merciful 
measure  for  those  whom  it  would 
save  from  being  hurried  into  crimes, 
by  agitators  as  cowardly  in  fact 
as  they  were  blustering  in  speech. 
He  wished  that  those  who  talked 
so  loudly  about  dying  for  their 
country,  would  take  to  the  easier 
and  more  useful  duty  of  living  for 
her. 

Mr.  Sheil  delivered  a  vehement 
and  brilliant  harangue  against  the 
Bill,  which  he  was  persuaded  would 
prove  wholly  inefficient.  The  spi¬ 
rit  of  outrage  which  prevailed  in 
that  county  with  which  he  was 
best  acquainted,  Tipperary,  arose, 
not  from  the  want  of  an  Arms 
Bill,  but  from  the  want  of  a  due 
administration  of  justice.  The 
Crown  Solicitor  who  conducted 
the  prosecutions  at  the  assizes  was 
not  resident  in  the  county,  but  at 
Dublin ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
parties  or  witnesses,  and  thus  was 
easily  foiled  by  the  legal  assistants 
of  the  prisoners,  men  who  were 
acquainted  with  everything  and 
everybody  there.  Again,  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Crown  to  bribe 
informers,  but  to  leave  witnesses 
unprotected.  Thirdly,  the  higher 
classes  were  averse  to  serve  on  the 
petty  juries  at  the  assizes :  the 
only  remedy  for  such  reluctance 
would  probably  be  a  fine  of  500/. 
or  600/.  But  he  objected  to  the 
principle  of  this  Bill :  it  took  from 
the  honest  the  means  of  defence  ; 
it  could  not  take  from  the  ruffian 
the  means  of  annoyance ;  and  even 
if  it  could  deprive  him  of  his  most 
noisy  weapon,  it  would  still  leave 
to  him  the  more  silent  and  fearful 
engines  of  death.  But  his  main 
objection  to  the  Bill  was  founded 
on  the  distinction  between  Ireland 
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and  England  which  it  established. 
“  Repeal  the  Union  —  restore 
the  Heptarchy !”  Thus  exclaimed 
George  Canning,  and  stamped  his 
foot  as  he  gave  utterance  to  what 
he  regarded  as  a  comparison  in 
absurdity  which  has  been  often  ci¬ 
ted.  But  that  exclamation  may 
be  turned  to  an  account  different 
from  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Restore  the  Heptarchy  —  repeal 
the  Union.  Good.  But  take  up 
the  map  of  England,  and  mark 
the  Saxon  subdivisions  into  which 
this,  your  noble  island,  was  once 
distributed ;  and  then  suppose 
that  in  this  assembly  of  wise  men 
— this  Imperial  Parliament— you 
were  to  ordain  that  there  should 
be  one  law  in  what  once  was  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  and  another  in 
what  once  was  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia;  that  in  Essex  there  should 
be  one  municipal  franchise,  and  in 
Sussex  there  should  be  another ; 
that  among  the  East  Angles  there 
should  be  one  Parliamentary  fran¬ 
chise,  and  in  Wessex  there  should 
be  another ;  and  that  while 
through  the  rest  of  the  island  the 
Bill  of  Rights  should  be  regarded 
as  the  inviolate  and  inviolable 
charter  of  British  liberty,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland  an 
Arms  Bill,  by  which  the  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  of  British  freedom 
should  be  set  at  nought,  should  be 
enacted  :  would  you  not  say  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Heptarchy 
could  scarcely  be  more  prepos¬ 
terous  ?  Nor  would  the  English 
endure  such  a  measure.  In  1819, 
an  English  Arms  Bill,  one  of  the 
Six  Acts,  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Castlereagh :  it  was  comprised  in 
a  single  page  ;  while  Lord  Eliot’s 
bill  was  a  whole  volume  of  coercion  : 
in  the  English  Act  no  penalty 
was  inflicted  for  the  possession 
of  arms ;  under  the  Irish  Bill  an 
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Irishman  could  be  transported  for 
seven  years  for  having  arms  in  his 
possession.  \et  when  the  English 
Bill  was  proposed,  Lord  Grey  en¬ 
tered  a  strong  protest  against  it 
in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Henry 
Brougham — not  Lord  Brougham, 
asked  if  he  was  an  Englishman, 
and  offered  up  an  aspiration  that 
the  people  would  rise  up  in  a 
simultaneous  revolt,  and  sweep 
away  the  Government  by  which  a 
great  sacrilege  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tion  had  been  perpetrated.  What 
would  he  have  said — how  would 
Lord  Castlereagh  have  been  blast¬ 
ed  by  the  lightning  and  appalled 
by  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence, 
if  a  bill  had  been  brought  forward, 
under  which  the  blacksmiths  of 
England  should  be  licensed,  under 
which  the  registry  of  arms  was 
made  dependent  on  a  bench  of 
capricious  magisterial  partisans, 
under  w  hich  an  Englishman  might 
be  transported  for  seven  years,  for 
exercising  the  privilege  secured  to 
him  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  ?  Lord 
Eliot  said,  that  the  measure  ori¬ 
ginated  with  the  Whigs:  the 
Whigs  prepared  a  measure  of  co¬ 
ercion  and  relief;  the  Tories 
turned  them  out  on  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  relief ;  and  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  coercion  took  a  conserva¬ 
tive  care. 

Alluding  to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
use  of  the  Queen’s  name,  Mr.  Sheil 
read  a  letter  from  Lord  John 
Russell,  written  by  command  of 
the  Queen  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  to  Lord  Normanby,  ap¬ 
proving  of  his  policy;  and  he 
contrasted  the  spectacle  which  Ire¬ 
land  now  presents  with  that  which 
it  then  offered  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  Sovereign.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  exhorting  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  follow  out  in  Ireland  the 


policy  which  he  had  pursued  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Smith  (the  Attorney-ge¬ 
neral  for  Ireland)  said,  he  would 
not  refer  to  the  authority  of  Lord 
Grey  or  Mr.  Brougham,  he  would 
refer  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Sheil 
himself.  A  former  Arms  Act  was 
on  the  point  of  expiring  in  1838 ; 
it  wa§  renewed  by  the  Whig  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  the  Bill  for  that  re¬ 
newal  went  through  every  one  of 
its  stages,  and  in  not  one  of  them 
did  Mr.  Sheil  say  a  single  word 
against  that  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  which  he  now  so  vehe¬ 
mently  complained.  In  1839  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Wrhig 
Government ;  in  1840,  that  Go¬ 
vernment  again  renewed  the  Bill, 
and  still  Mr.  Sheil  did  not,  nor 
did  any  one  of  the  Irish  members 
open  his  lips  upon  it.  In  the  first 
Session  of  1841,  the  same  Govern¬ 
ment  brought  in  another  Arms 
Bill,  making  provisions  more 
stringent  than  before;  that  was 
the  Bill  now  about  to  expire,  and 
against  it,  neither  Mr.  Sheil  nor 
any  other  Irish  member  said  one 
syllable,  though  Mr.  Hume  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  it 
in  an  especial  manner.  Mr.  Smith 
then  instanced  a  great  number  of 
cases,  showing  the  prevalence  and 
violence  of  outrage  in  Ireland,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  this 
preventive  measure.  Before  the 
plea  of  “  justice  to  Ireland”  was 
set  up,  we  ought  to  know  what 
was  meant  by  that  sort  of  justice. 
In  the  very  year  succeeding  the 
Queen’s  letter  just  quoted,  the 
Precursor  Association  was  set  up. 
The  objects  of  the  present  repeal 
agitators  were  first,  the  total  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Rent-charge,  next  the  extension 
of  the  Parliamentary  suffrage  to 
all  sane  male  adults  not  convicted 
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of  a  crime,  next,  fixity  of  tenure— 
a  phrase  meaning  the  transfer  of 
the  whole  landed  property  of  Ire¬ 
land  from  the  landlord  to  the  te¬ 
nant— and  with  these  were  re¬ 
quired  vote  by  ballot,  and  one  or 
two  other  extreme  propositions  of 
the  same  class.  This  measure  had 
been  in  existence,  with  little  inter¬ 
mission,  for  almost  a  century  ;  its 
necessity  was  cogent,  and  though 
at  so  late  an  hour  he  should  not 
attempt  to  analyse  its  details,  he 
was  prepared  to  vote  for  its  second 
reading. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  after 
the  speech  of  the  Irish  Attorney- 
general,  who  had  put  his  argu¬ 
ment,  not  upon  the  merits  of  the 
Bill  or  its  present  necessity,  but 
mainly  on  the  course  taken  by  the 
late  Government,  he  begged  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  justifying 
the  course  which,  as  a  member  of 
that  Government,  he  had  pursued 
on  this  subject.  The  policy  and 
circumstances  under  which  the 
late  Government  had  to  legislate 
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were  widely  different  from  those 
under  which  the  present  legisla¬ 
tion  was  brought  forward.  At 
their  accession  Ireland  had  long 
been  misgoverned ;  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  her  round,  but  that 
was  a  work  requiring  a  mixed  po¬ 
licy,  kindness  to  the  people,  but 
repression  of  those  who  had  been 
but  too  long  accustomed  to  vio¬ 
lence.  Lord  Normanby  so  go¬ 
verned  as  to  have  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  with  him,  and  as 
these  should  have  been  more  and 
more  secured,  it  would  have  be¬ 
come  practicable  from  time  to  time 
to  let  go  the  harsher  measures. 
But  when  a  new  Arms  Act  was 
introduced,  he  would  ask,  whether 
any  attempt  was  now  making  to 
conciliate  those  popular  sympa¬ 
thies?  Whether  the  recent  depri¬ 
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vations  of  the  magistracy  were 
conducive  to  the  peace  of  Ireland  ? 
He  believed  that  Lord  Eliot  was 
sincerely  desirous  to  govern  on 
principles  of  justice  and  concilia¬ 
tion,  but  yet,  somehow,  the  Irish 
Government  was  a  Government 
conducted  by  a  small  minority. 
The  Irish  could  not  but  feel  it  a 
hardship  that  promotion  was  not 
distributed  in  Ireland  as  impar¬ 
tially  as  in  Canada.  Considering, 
however,  the  whole  case,  he  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  withhold  his 
vote  from  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill.  As  to  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  he  was  wholly  adverse  to 
it,  for  the  sake  of  Ireland  as  well 
as  of  England,  and  if  it  were  at¬ 
tempted  by  force,  the  Executive 
Government  must  put  that  force 
effectually  down  ;  but,  while  only 
legal  means  were  taken,  he  disap¬ 
proved  of  harsh  inflictions  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  as  tend¬ 
ing,  needlessly  to  aggravate  dissa¬ 
tisfaction.  Now  as  to  those  out¬ 
rages,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
late  Government  had  been  ascribed 
to  political  causes,  he  must  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  last  speaker  had 
furnished  a  defence  against  that 
charge,  for  his  enumeration  had 
shown  that  these  outbreaks  oc¬ 
curred  under  all  Administrations, 
and  were  unconnected  with  poli¬ 
tical  causes.  He  and  his  late  col¬ 
leagues  had  been  unfairly  treated 
by  the  Opposition  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  but  they  had  been  generously 
supported  by  the  Irish  people. 

Lord  Bernard  thanked  the  Go¬ 
vern  men  t  for  th  i s  m easu  re .  If  Par¬ 
liament  had  parted  without  giving 
some  such  protection,  Ireland 
would  have  been  wholly  insecure. 
Lord  J.  Russell,  in  taking  credit, 
on  the  preceding  night,  for  the 
conciliatory  policy  of  his  own  Go¬ 
vernment,  had  omitted  to  state 
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the  care  he  had  taken  to  exclude 
all  persons  politically  differing 
with  him  from  all  offices,  even 
from  such  as  that  of  sheriff. 

Mr.  W.  S.  O’Brien  contended 
that  his  countrymen  were  entitled 
to  bear  arms,  since  at  the  recent 
funeral  of  Governor  Hobson,  in 
New  Zealand,  Lord  Stanley  had 
allowed  the  natives  to  have  mus¬ 
kets  in  their  hands.  The  only 
alternative  he  could  now  discern 
was  that  of  a  rebellion  or  justice 
to  Ireland.  He  animadverted  on 
the  practice  of  clearing  estates  by 
the  wholesale  ejection  of  the  te¬ 
nants,  and  desired  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  true,  as  an  Irish  news¬ 
paper  reported,  that  Lord  Hay- 
warden,  a  nobleman  holding  office 
in  the  present  Government,  had 
turned  out  almost  two  hundred 
families.  The  present  Bill  was 
not  a  mere  continuation;  it  con¬ 
tained  many  vexatious  novelties, 
the  ‘  Branding’  clause  itself  was  a 
new  one.  After  some  comments 
on  particular  clauses,  he  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  Bill  would 
fail  to  effect  its  own  object,  but 
would  not  fail  to  irritate  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people.  Mr.  Biancorri, 
(the  great  car  proprietor)  who  had 
theretofore  been  no  Repealer,  had 
been  induced,  by  the  perusal  of 
this  Bill,  to  send  a  subscription  to 
the  Repeal  Association.  He  con¬ 
jured  the  Government  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  gave  notice  that 
he  would  divide  against  this  Bill 
in  every  stage  and  on  every 
clause. 

Mr.  C.  Buller  said,  that  though 
many  members  near  him  had  as¬ 
sented  to  measures  resembling  the 
present  when  they  were  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Government  pos¬ 
sessing  the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
people,  they  were  under  no  obli¬ 
gation  of  sanctioning  a  Bill  to  be 


administered  by  a  Government 
whose  principles  that  people  de¬ 
tested.  The  effect  of  the  present 
Bill  would  be  just  this — that  the 
assailants  would  still  have  arms 
themselves,  but  would  find  their 
victims  unarmed.  As  to  Repeal, 
he  was  decidedly  adverse  to  it, 
but  if  the  mind  of  Ireland  was  dis¬ 
eased  on  that  subject,  it  was  not 
to  be  cured  in  this  way,  but  by 
the  redress  of  her  grievances. 
There  was  not  in  Europe  a  nation 
wrhose  physical  condition  was  so 
bad  as  hers,  and  that  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  which  all  Europe  entertained, 
as  was  proved  by  its  literature 
both  permanent  and  periodical. 
The  Poor  Law  Reports,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  testimony  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Young,  established  that, 
while  all  other  nations  had  been 
advancing  in  their  comforts,  the 
food  of  the  Irish,  their  potatoes, 
had  been  deteriorating,  both  in 
quantity  and  in  quality.  What 
leaders  had  they  to  keep  them 
within  the  law  ?  In  many  places 
there  were  no  resident  gentry,  but 
there  wras  a  Church  imposed  upon 
the  people  by  force.  You  kept  up 
your  ascendancy  only  by  arms, 
and  by  Arms  Bills.  The  present 
Government  had  adopted  the 
Orange  party,  for  he  could  find  no 
difference  between  the  Orange 
and  the  Tory  party,  and  what 
must  be  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
people  to  see  promoted  to  the 
Bench  men  known  to  them  mainly 
by  their  religious  bigotry  and  na¬ 
tional  animosity,  which  they  had 
evinced  in  Parliament.  He  was 
not  personally  acquainted  with 
Ireland,  but  he  had  seen  in  Cana¬ 
da  feelings  of  not  less  heat  instant¬ 
ly  allayed  by  a  conciliatory  policy. 
I  here  a  Ministry  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  consisting  of  men  of  all 
politics,  while  in  Ireland  you  ap* 
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pointed  a  Ministry  from  the  ranks 
of  your  own  minority  alone,  Now, 
put  yourselves  in  the  position  of 
an  Irish  Catholic,  placed  under 
that  Ministry,  and  so  placed,  not 
because  Ireland  had  changed  her 
mind  about  parties,  but  because 
England  had  changed  hers,  and 
then  wonder,  if  you  can,  that  he 
should  wish  for  a  domestic  legis¬ 
lature.  There  was  now  a  choice 
between  a  bloody  war  —  bloody 
even  if  successful,  and  a  popular 
peace.  That  choice  it  was  now  for 
Sir  R.  Peel  to  make,  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  to  consider  how  posterity 
would  view  his  acts,  what  fame 
they  would  award  to  him  when  he 
should  plead,  as  the  two  great 
measures  of  Irish  policy — the  Duty 
on  Spirits,  and  the  Arms  Bill. 

Mr.  Shaw  declared,  with  deep 
regret,  that  Ireland  was  now  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory,  he  might  say, 
alarming  state ;  the  lower  classes 
extensively  agitated,  and  the 
higher  unusually  dejected  and  de¬ 
pressed.  This  despondency,  per¬ 
haps,  arose  in  some  degree  from 
the  changes  in  the  Corn-law  and 
Tariff.  A  great  alteration  had  been 
wrought  by  the  temperance  move¬ 
ment,  but  unhappily  even  that 
great  benefit  had  brought  with  it 
the  evil  of  an  organization,  now 
turned  to  the  most  dangerous  pur¬ 
poses.  Lord  John  Russell  had 
made  it  a  charge  against  the  Pro¬ 
testant  party,  that  they  appointed 
only  their  own  partisans.  Why,  a 
Ministry  could  not  govern  without 
a  party,  or  govern  by  promoting 
its  political  opponents,  and  no 
Government  had  been  more  tho¬ 
roughly  partisan  in  its  appoint¬ 
ments  than  that  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
which  had  actually  offered  a  high 
judicial  seat  to  Mr.  O’Connell. 
Mr.  Shaw,  after  vindicating  the 
judicial  appointments  made  by  the 


present  Government,  particularly 
those  of  Mr.  Lefroy  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  returned  to  the  subject  of  the 
general  state  of  Ireland.  It  was  a 
state  of  things  with  which  the 
Protestant  party  had  not  been 
altogether  content,  but  they  had 
been  unwilling  to  obtrude  upon 
the  Irish  Government  then  very 
generally  regarded  by  them,  whe¬ 
ther  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  a 
feeble  one,  opinions  which  were  not 
sure  of  a  favourable  reception.  In 
this  position  of  affairs,  the  Repeal 
agitation  had  been  revived.  He 
then  read  extracts  from  some  of 
the  published  addresses  of  the 
Repealers,  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
exhorting  the  people  to  universal 
organization.  That  organization 
was  the  real  danger ;  the  real  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  array  the  people  and 
the  priesthood  against  the  property 
of  the  country.  Repeal  was  but 
the  pretext  adopted  to  mislead  the 
Government.  He  disproved,  in 
specific  detail,  the  charge  against 
Lord  Haywarden  of  having  turned 
out  143  families,  and  exposed  the 
priest  who  had  attempted,  by  this 
nefarious  libel,  to  excite  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people.  There  was  no 
class  more  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  movement  than  the  respect¬ 
able  portion  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  who  dreaded  that  they  should 
be  swept  along  by  the  tide.  If 
that  movement  were  not  put  down, 
either  by  the  existing  law,  or  by 
some  new  law  to  be  made  for  the 
preservation  of  the  constitution, 
both  the  law  and  the  constitution 
would  be  put  down  by  the  move¬ 
ment.  Mr.  C.  Buller’s  remedy 
was  to  Canadianise  Ireland,  which 
meant,  to  make  Mr.  O’Connell 
Attorney- General,  and  substi¬ 
tute  the  titulars  for  the  clergy  of 
the  Establishment.  Mr.  Shaw  con¬ 
cluded  by  expressing  his  conviction 
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of  the  necessity  of  some  such  mea¬ 
sure  as  the  present  Bill. 

Sir  J.  Graham  admitted  that  the 
privilege  of  having  arms  was  a  con¬ 
stitutional  right  of  great  value, 
but  unhappily  the  proportion  of 
homicidal  crimes,  as  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  with  reference 
to  their  respective  populations,  had 
so  increased,  as  to  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  this  right  should  be 
placed  under  regulation.  He  would 
not  now  discuss  the  removals  of 
the  magistrates  ;  he  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  that  on  a  fitter  occa¬ 
sion.  He  would  now  notice  some 
remarkable  admissions  made  in 
this  debate.  Why  had  it  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Shell,  that  in 
Tipperary  the  higher  classes 
should  be  summoned  to  serve  upon 
the  petty  juries  ?  The  answer  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Sheiks  own  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  that  witnessescould 
not  be  procured  to  prove  a  case  of 
assassination,  without  a  special 
protection,  and  a  provision  for  life 
in  a  distant  country.  Lord  John 
Ilussell  had  admitted  that  these 
murders  were  constantly  occurring, 
not  by  reason  of  the  policy  of  any 
particular  Government,  *  but  by 
reason  of  the  general  state  of  Irish 
society.  These  were  strong  ad¬ 
missions  as  to  the  necessity  of  such 
a  Bill  for  Ireland.  The  two 
questions  before  the  House  were, 
shall  the  constitutional  privilege 
be  just  now  subjected  to  restraints, 
and  if  yes,  then  shall  those  re¬ 
straints  be  made  effectual  for  their 
objects?  The  latter  question 
would  be  '.discussed  most  fitly  in 
Committee ;  it  was  to  the  former 
he  should  chiefly  address  himself. 
This  restraint,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  first  imposed  by  a  do¬ 
mestic  Legislature,  the  Irish  Par¬ 
liament  of  1796.  In  speaking  of 
the  evidence  of  the  superintend- 


ants  of  the  constabulary,  he  would 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
general  proposition,  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  power  increases  the  de¬ 
sire  for  it ;  but,  surely,  on  such  a 
subject,  the  counsels  of  the  consta¬ 
bulary,  concurring  with  those  of 
the  magistrates, deserved  attention. 
This  was  not,  as  it  was  represented 
to  be,  a  Bill  for  disarming  the  Irish 
people,  but  a  Bill  for  regulating 
their  possession  of  arms.  Objec¬ 
tions  had  been  made  to  the  late 
judicial  appointments.  The  reli¬ 
gion  of  an  individual  ought  not  to 
be  a  consideration  in  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  Bench,  yet  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  present  circumstances 
of  Ireland,  it  would  be  necessary 
on  the  reasoning  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  to  select  judges  because  they 
were  Roman  Catholics.  He  stated 
the  meritsandclaims  of  Mr.  Lefroy 
and  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  showed 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  pass  them  over  without  a  mean 
dereliction  of  principle.  He  vin¬ 
dicated  the  minor  appointments, 
and  then,  taking  credit  for  the 
impartial  line  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  adopted  on  the  subject 
of  national  education,  adverted  to 
Mr.  Shaw’s  Speech  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  night,  as  evidence  that  they 
had  hazarded  and  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  their  natural  allies, 
the  Protestant  party.  It  had 
formerly  been  promised,  that  if 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
were  once  carried,  the  priests 
neither  would  nor  could  further 
exercise  a  political  influence  over 
the  people.  That  measure  was 
granted,  and  so  was  Reform,  and 
both  of  them  within  three  years, 
but  so  little  did  all  this  concilia¬ 
tion  succeed,  that  immediately 
afterwards  the  Ministry,  a  Whig 
Ministry,  found  it  necessary  to 
bring  in  the  Coercion  Bill,  moved 
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by  Earl  Grey  in  the  other  House, 
and  by  Lord  A1  thorp  in  this.  Earl 
Grey  being  succeeded  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  conciliation  took  a  fresh 
start ;  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act,  another  great  concession, 
having  first  been  passed,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Irish  Municipal  Act, 
and  this  series  of  concessions,  large 
beyond  example,  brought  him  to 
1838;  in  which  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  so  many  conciliatory 
measures.  Lord  Morpeth  found  it 
necessary  to  bring  in  that  Arms 
Bill,  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
present.  Individuals  too  had  been 
soothed ;  Mr.  Sheil  was  made 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Chief  Barony  of  the 
Irish  Exchequer  was  offered 
to  Mr.  O’Connell,  and  yet,  after 
all  this,  the  Arms  Bill  of  1838  had 
been  held  indispensable.  Then 
came  Lord  Normanby’s  Govern¬ 
ment — that  perfect  sample  of  con¬ 
ciliation — and  yet  Lord  Fortescue, 
when  he  succeeded  to  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  found  the  cry  of  Repeal  so 
rife  throughout  Ireland,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  announce  that  no 
part  of  the  Ministerial  patronage 
would  be  extended  to  any  one  who 
should  join  in  it.  Mr.  C.  Buller 
had  represented  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  people  as  in  progress  of 
deterioration,  but  the  reports  of 
Parliamentary  committees  proved 
the  very  contrary  ;  for  instance, 
of  late  years  more  wheat  had  been 
grown  in  Ireland  and  less  exported 
from  it  than  ever  before.  We  had 
heard  of  the  duty  of  conceding  to 
well-expressed  popular  opinion. 
Blow  was  that  opinion  to  be  esti- 
mated  when  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  with  whose  fame  it  had  been 
truly  said  by  Mr.  Sheil,  that  the 
world  was  filled,  had  been  de¬ 
scribed  at  a  late  Irish  meeting,  as 
a  corporal,  a  blood-stained  Indian 


Sepoy,  amid  the  cheers  of  a  vast 
mob  ?  Such  was  well-expressed 
popular  opinion  !  Many  years 
ago  it  had  been  said  by  Sir  S. 
Romilly,  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  pass  a  Bill  like  this.  At  a 
juncture  like  the  present  it  would 
be  madness  and  cowardice  to  re¬ 
fuse  it. 

Mr.  Roebuck  said,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  Ministers  were  only  carrying 
out  the  principle  onswhich  Ireland 
had  been  governed  for  centuries, 
and  which  he  was  now  about  to 
impugn.  What  he  had  to  regret 
was,  that  Sir  R.  Peel  had  not  been 
wise  enough  to  transcend  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  his  predecessors.  There 
were  four  parties  to  this  discussion 
-—the  Government — Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  who  threw  himself  upon  the 
masses  of  the  people— a  party  in 
that  House,  who  complained  that 
patronage  was  not  well  distributed 
— -and  a  party  who  took  an  inde¬ 
pendent  survey  of  the  question 
how  Ireland  ought  to  be  governed. 
To  the  last  party  he  himself 
belonged,  and  in  that  view  he 
would  look  at  the  several  acts  on 
which  the  Arms  Bill  was  founded. 
The  first  of  those  Acts  was  passed 
by  the  domestic  Legislature:  the 
poison,  though  reptiles  will  not 
live  in  Ireland,  was  generated 
there.  This  Bill  hardly  differed 
from  its  predecessors,  and  here 
was  the  great  error  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  they  had  made  their 
Bill  thus  similar  to  those,  and  had 
hazarded  all  this  turmoil  for  such 
a  trifle.  But  if  a  Whig  Adminis¬ 
tration,  with  their  conciliatory  po¬ 
licy,  and  with  the  quiet  which 
they  took  credit  for  having  thereby 
produced,  found  it  necessary  to 
have  an  Arms  Bill,  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  it  must  he  wanted,  a 
fortiori,  in  a  state  of  less  tranquil¬ 
ity,  After  a  comparison  of  some 
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of  the  leading  provisions  of  this 
Bill  with  the  corresponding  sec¬ 
tions  of  former  Acts,  showing  how 
small  the  variations  were,  he  ob¬ 
served  that  these  arguments  were 
a  complete  answer  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Irish 
Members.  But  then  they  were  no 
answer  to  the  objections  of  those 
who,  like  himself,  took  a  larger 
view  of  the  subject.  He  reviewed 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  of  Ireland  from  the  time  of 
the  Reformation, and  characterised 
this  Bill  as  a  faint  specimen  of  the 
spirit  in  which  she  had  uniformly 
been  governed.  The  sort  of  persou 
most  likely  to  be  assassinated  in 
Ireland,  and  therefore  most  in  need 
of  arms  for  his  defence,  was  a  poor 
man,  who  took  a  few  acres  over  the 
head  of  his  neighbour,  and  who 
would  find  it  most  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  permission  of  keeping  arms 
under  this  Act.  There  was  no 
great  difference  between  the  late 
and  the  present  Government. 
Neither  of  them  had  put  down  the 
giant  evil  of  Ireland — her  rampant 
Church.  He  would  take  away  her 
revenue  and  give  it,  if  to  any 
Church  at  all,  to  the  Church  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  grand 
evil  and  sore  of  Ireland  was  the 
domination  of  the  Church  of  the 
minority.  Mr.  C.  Buller  had  said, 
“  give  the  powers  of  despotism  to 
Ministers  I  like,  and  I  have  no 
objection  that  they  should  wield 
them,  but  propose  to  vest  them  in 
a  Ministry  I  disapprove,  and  J  will 
refuse  them.”  For  himself,  he 
detested  despotism  alike,  whether 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  or 
Sir  R.  Peel.  Whoever  voted  for 
this  Bill,  or  forbore  to  vote  against 
it,  supported  the  old  principle  of 
Irish  Government ;  whoever  voted 
for  throwing  out  the  Bill  aided  the 
growing  intelligence  of  the  age. 


He  was  unfavourable  to  Repeal, 
but  he  thought  the  Repeal  cry 
ought  so  far  to  influence  the 
British  Ministry  as  to  induce  them 
to  govern  Ireland  as  they  would 
govern  England.  What  are  you  to 
do,  (continued  Mr.  Roebuck,)  with 
the  present  movement  ?  Are  you 
to  array  the  English  army  against 
the  Irish  people  ?  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  one  so  prudent  as  Sir 
R.  Peel  should  have  given  addi¬ 
tional  importance  to  the  Irish 
leaders  by  making  martyrs  of  them. 
He  asserted  the  legality  of  peti¬ 
tioning,  writing,  speaking,  even 
raving  against  any  law.  He  criti¬ 
cised  the  proceeding,  and  the 
letter  of  the  Irish  Chancellor,  who 
furnished  another  instance  of  in¬ 
discretion  which  Sir  R.  Peel  was 
obliged  to  cover,  stepping  forward, 
like  Ajax  with  his  broad  shield, 
while  the  minor  man  ran  away. 
But  Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  now 
govern  Ireland  on  the  old  system  ; 
if  he  would  rule  her,  he  must  rule 
her  in  the  improving  spirit  of  the 
age.. 

Sir  H.  W.  Barron  attacked  the 
appointments  of  judges  by  the 
Government,  designating  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  and  Mr.  Baron 
Lefroy  as  opponents  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people. 

Sir  David  Roche  defended  the 
two  judges  who  had  been  alluded 
to,  whose  conduct,  he  said,  had 
given  occasion  to  no  complaint. 

Sir  R.  Peel  insisted  that  the 
Government  had  fulfilled  every 
pledge  to  govern  Ireland  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  moderation.  He  appealed 
to  Sir  David  Roche’s  testimony,  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  some  reports, 
which  should  teach  caution  in  re¬ 
spect  of  others ;  and  he  remarked 
that,  in  speaking  of  the  conduct  of 
the  judges,  people  did  not  refer  to 

their  acts,  but  onlv  to  some  former 
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speeches;  which  he  might  have 
done  on  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Michael  O’Loghlen.  He  asked  the 
Irish  Members  why,  if  they  now 
found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the 
Bill,  they  abandoned  their  Parlia¬ 
mentary  duty  in  1841,  and  gave 
their  sanction  to  precisely  the 
same  measure  ?  It  appeared,  in¬ 
deed,  from  what  Mr.  Smith 
O’Brien  had  said,  that  he  agreed 
to  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  three 
lines  only,  that  was  to  continue 
another  Act  with  which  he  now 
admitted  he  was  wholly  unac¬ 
quainted  ;  and,  as  a  magistrate, 
he  had  been  executing  the  law 
without  knowing  the  provisions  of 
it.  ( Cheers  and  laughter.)  ei  That 
is  the  way  the  honourable  Gentle¬ 
man  acted  with  regard  to  the 
Bill.  But  the  Government  have 
acted  differently,  We  did  not 
think  it  right  to  propose  a  mere 
continuing  Bill  of  a  few  lines. 
We  thought  it  right  that  the 
House  should  have  the  Bill  before 
it ;  and  therefore  we  printed  the 
original  Bill  with  the  additional 
clauses.  The  honourable  Gentle¬ 
man,  however — this  worthy  legis¬ 
lator  and  magistrate,  helped  to  pass 
a  law,  and  helped  to  execute  a 
law,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  till 
we  explained  it  to  him  in  this 
House.  And  that  is  your  zeal  for 
the  liberties  of  Ireland.”  {Cheers.) 
Sir  Robert  Peel  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  1841  they  thought 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ire¬ 
land  justified  such  a  measure.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  general 
principles  and  rights,  as  opposed 
to  the  Bill ;  but  let  them  bear  in 
mind  the  position  of  a  man  with  a 
family  exposed  to  assassination. 
One  of  the  last  persons  who  was  shot, 
Mr.  Gatchell,  said  before  his  death, 
that  he  had  taken  the  best  secu¬ 
rity  he  could  against  assassination, 
V oil.  LXXXV. 
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but  ei  it  was  impossible  to  watch 
every  bush  that  was  on  the  road¬ 
side.”  The  immediate  question 
was,  whether  there  was  not  greater 
facility  and  impunity  in  commit¬ 
ting  murders  with  fire-arms  than 
with  other  weapons.  Instead, 
however,  of  showing  peculiar 
favour  to  one  class,  the  Bill  altered 
the  existing  law,  which  did  not  re¬ 
quire  the  arms  of  the  yeomen  to 
be  registered,  and  placed  the 
yeomen  on  the  same  footing  as 
their  fellow  subjects.  Mr.  Sheiks 
speech  was  a  complete  vindication 
of  the  Bill :  he  advised  a  much 
more  extraordinary  measure,  to 
meet  the  state  of  society  —  the 
compelling  persons  of  wealth  to  sit 
on  Petit  Juries — the  principle  of 
the  law  being  “ judicium  parium 
et  lex  terror  ” — compelling  land- 
owners  to  sit  in  judgment  in  the 
agrarian  disputes  between  them¬ 
selves  and  their  tenants  !  And  he 
described  the  state  of  the  country 
as  such,  that  while  the  assassin 
laughs  at  the  law  and  returns 
from  the  criminal  dock  to  his 
family,  the  honest  witness  must 
be  expatriated.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
thought  it  a  better  way  to  protect 
that  witness,  by  preventing  the 
improper  use  of  fire-arms.  So 
far  from  regarding  the  Bill  itself 
as  a  matter  of  indifference,  like 
Mr.  Charles  Buller,  he  regarded 
it  as  of  first-rate  importance, 
and  justified  only  by  necessity  ; 
and  the  House  would  decide 
whether,  after  the  admission  of 
the  Irish  Members  so  recently  as 
1841,  that  such  a  Bill  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  Ireland,  the  whole  differ¬ 
ence  being  a  change  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  the  House  would  take 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  of 
putting  a  stop  to  any  measure  for 
the  registration  of  fire-arms  in 
Ireland  >  The  measure  was  an- 
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noimced  at  too  early  a  period  of 
the  session,  to  have  been  framed  in 
special  reference  to  the  present 
state  of  Ireland.  {Lord  Eliot 
here  made  an  observation .)  His 
noble  Friend  told  him  that  it  was 
framed  last  year.  Fie  would  only 
repeat,  that  Government  were 
determined  to  exercise  every  legi¬ 
timate  power  which  they  possessed, 
for  the  prevention  of  that  which 
every  Member  for  the  English  and 
Scotch  constituencies,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Irish  Members, 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  Ireland  from  England 
and  a  dismemberment  of  the  em¬ 
pire;  postponing,  however,  the 
discussion  of  that  question  until  a 
fitter  occasion. 

The  House  divided ;  and  the 
second  reading  was  carried,  by 
270  to  105. 

On  the  Motion  for  committing 
the  Bill,  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien 
moved  as  an  Amendment — 

-  “  That  a  Select  Committee  he 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  the 
condition  of  Ireland  was  such  as 
to  require  statutory  enactments 
different  from  those  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  if  so,  to  ascertain  to 
what  cause  the  difference  of  legis¬ 
lation  was  to  be  attributed.” 

The  Amendment  was  nega¬ 
tived  without  a  division,  and  the 
Bill  was  ordered  to  he  commit¬ 
ted. 

TheBill,  of  which  the  second 
reading  had  thus  been  carried,  was 
yet  destined,  however,  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  most  pertinacious  and  pro¬ 
tracted  opposition.  Lord  Clements, 
Sir  H.  W.  Barron,  Mr.  Wyse, 
Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien, 
Mr.  M.  J.  O’Connell,  and  other 
Irish  Members,  backed  by  some  of 
the  extreme  Liberal  party  among 
the  English  and  Scotch  Members, 
resisted  the  progress  of  the  mea¬ 


sure  through  the  Committee 
clause  by  clause  ;  moving  repeated 
amendments,  and  dividing  again 
and  again  on  some  of  the  most 
obnoxious  sections.  A  great  deal 
of  valuable  time  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  Session,  when  other  im¬ 
portant  measures  were  pressing 
for  the  attention  of  the  House,  was 
thus  consumed  with  very  little  ef¬ 
fect,  except  increased  irritation  and 
more  confirmed  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  between  the  contending  par¬ 
ties.  Nor  did  the  debates  on  the 
Arms  Bill  exhaust  all  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  Irish  affairs,  for  while  it 
was  dragging  its  weary  length 
through  the  Committee,  several 
interlocutory  discussions  took 
place  in  both  Houses  on  the  state 
of  that  country,  now  more  than 
usually  disquieted  by  the  Repeal 
movement,  which  Mr.  O’Connell 
was  vigorously  carrying  on  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel.  A  brief 
notice  of  some  of  these  proceedings 
will  not  be  out  of  place,  though  in¬ 
terrupting  for  a  time  our  notice  of 
the  progress  of  the  Arms  Bill, 
which  we  shall  subsequently  trace 
to  its  termination. 

While  the  discussion  on  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  of  the  Ministerial 
measure  was  going  on  in  the 
Lower  House,  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde  in  the  Upper,  drew 
attention  to  a  letter  from  Sir 
Edward  Sugden’s  Secretary  to 
Lord  F french  intimating  to  that 
Nobleman  his  dismissal  from  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  and 
from  the  Deputy  Lieutenancy  of 
the  county,  on  account  of  his 
having  attended  some  public 
meetings  held  for  promoting  and 
petitioning  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  Lord  Clanricarde  ob¬ 
served  that,  according  to  that 
letter,  Lord  Ffrench  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  Magistracy,  be- 
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cause  he  had  not  read  and  digest¬ 
ed  the  declaration  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  said  some  Ministers 
had  made  in  Parliament  respect-* 
ing  Repeal.  Lord  Ffrench  had 
simultaneously  been  dismissed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
from  the  Deputy-Lieutenancy  of 
the  county  in  which  Lord  Clanri- 
carde  was  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
wanted  to  know  on  what  right  a 
single  declaration  in  Parliament 
was  taken  as  sufficient  ground  for 
such  a  proceeding ;  and  whether 
any  communication  of  any  message 
from  the  Throne,  of  any  speech 
from  the  Throne,  or  of  any  speech 
in  Parliament,  had  been  made  to 
the  Irish  Government,  of  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Gazettes  either  of  Lon¬ 
don  or  Dublin,  or  in  any  other 
official  form. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  replied, 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  both  received 
instructions  on  their  appointment 
to  discountenance  Repeal  •  but  no 
instructions  on  the  subject  had 
recently  been  issued  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  servants  in  Ireland. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
then  proceeded  to  move  an  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Crown,  for  a  copy  of 
the  letter  to  Lord  Ffrench.  He 
admitted  that  the  assembling  of 
great  bodies  of  men  throughout 
the  country,  creating  distur¬ 
bances,  and  alarming  the  minds  of 
peaceable  subjects  of  the  Crown, 
was  in  itself,  on  a  broad  principle, 
an  illegal  act;  but  the  course  to 
pursue  would  have  been,  to  issue 
a  proclamation  stating  the  simple 
truth,  that  those  meetings  were 
calculated  to  disturb,  and  did  dis¬ 
turb  and  alarm  the  minds  of  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  subjects  of  the 
realm ;  advising  such  persons  to 
discountenance  these  meetings ; 
and  then  they  might  fairly 


enough,  if  they  had  so  chosen, 
have  desired  and  enjoined  all  Ma¬ 
gistrates  not  only  to  discounte¬ 
nance,  but  to  keep  away  from  such 
meetings.  Without  any  such 
authentic  warning,  but  merely 
from  a  declaration  in  Parliament, 
Government  proceeded  to  break 
every  Magistrate  that  attended  a 
Repeal  meeting.  How  could  Lord 
Ffrench  have  known  what  was  de¬ 
clared,  but  that  a  Parliamentary 
law  is  daily  broken  by  the  re¬ 
porting  of  the  debates  ?  and  it  is  a 
positive  fact,  that  many  Magis¬ 
trates  in  Ireland  do  not  even  see 
the  English  newspapers,  but  only 
Irish  papers,  which  give  abridged 
reports  of  Parliamentary  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  did 
not  oppose  the  production  of  the 
documents  required ;  but  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  anxiety  felt  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Repeal  agitation  by 
thousands  in  Ireland ;  the  relief 
which  the  declaration  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  had  given  to  that 
anxiety,  and  the  general  notoriety 
of  the  declaration. 

Lord  Campbell  argued  that  to 
make  a  meeting  illegal,  its  object 
must  be  illegal ;  and  petitioning 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  was 
not  illegal ;  nor  was  it  made  so  by 
certain  declarations,  which  did  not 
alter  the  law.  He  condemned 
the  use  of  the  Sovereign’s  name 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  establish¬ 
ing  a  bad  precedent. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  Queen’s  name 
had  only  been  used  in  connexion 
with  her  Majesty’s  reference  to 
the  declaration  of  her  Royal  pre¬ 
decessor.  In  dismissing  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  referred  not  only  to  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  Ministers,  but  to 
the  tendency  to  outrage  which 
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must  belong  to  such  immense  as¬ 
semblages. 

In  the  course  of  some  further 
remarks,  the  Earl  of  Charleville 
contended  for  the  illegal  character 
of  the  meetings,  as  calculated  to 
create  terror  and  alarm,  and  the 
Earl  of  Wicklow  compared  them 
to  the  great  Manchester  meeting, 
in  1819,  which  was  declared  by 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley  and  a  Jury, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  to  be  illegal. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  contended 
that  the  Magistrates  were  pro¬ 
perly  dismissed,  independently  of 
the  "declaration,  because  of  their 
attendance  at  meetings  calculated 
to  endanger  the  public  peace,  and 
therefore  palpably  illegal.  The 
Marquis  of  Normanby  himself  had 
refused  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  to  a  gentleman,  because  he 
advocated  Repeal. 

Lord  Cottenham  drew  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  refusal  to  grant 
the  Commission  and  the  depriva¬ 
tion  of  it.  Also,  with  respect  to 
the  Repeal  meetings ;  ostensibly 
they  were  legal,  though  they 
might  become  illegal.  Lord 
Ffrench  was  dismissed,  not  because 
he  had  attended  a  Repeal  meeting, 
but  because  he  had  expressed  an 
intention  to  do  so.  He  insisted 
that  the  use  which  had  been  made 
of  the  Queen’s  name  was  not  con¬ 
stitutional,  as  the  Sovereign  was 
not  at  the  time  constitutionally  in 
communication  with  Parliament, 
according  to.  the  usual  forms. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  admitted 
the  difference  between  withhold¬ 
ing  the  Commission  and  taking  it 
away,  but  still  thought  that  the 
Government  had  Lord  Normanby’s 
authority  for  considering  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  Repeal  unfit  to  be  a  Ma¬ 
gistrate. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 


having  spoken  in  support  of  Lord 
Clanricarde,  and  Lord  Wharncliffe 
on  the  other  side,  the  Motion  was 
affirmed. 

A  few  nights  afterwards  Lord 
Lorton,  on  presenting  a  petition, 
offered  a  suggestion  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  The  most  sure  and 
effectual  way  to  restore  tranquillity 
was,  in  his  opinion,  by  calling  out 
the  Yeomanry  of  the  North,  and 
the  loyal  Yeomanry  of  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Such  a  proceed¬ 
ing,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
would  have  an  extraordinary 
effect.  It  would  convince  the 
truly  loyal,  as  to  which  part  of  her 
Majesty’s  subjects  could  be  relied 
on. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  Lord 
Clanricarde  revived  the  same  topic 
of  discussion,  moving  on  the  14th 
July,  resolutions  declaring  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Magistrates  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  for  taking 
part  in  the  movement  in  favour  of 
Repeal,  unconstitutional,  unjust, 
and  inexpedient.  The  dismissal, 
he  said,  had  given  a  great  impulse 
to  the  prevailing  agitation,  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  rise  in  the  repeal 
rent ;  and  he  imputed  the  state  of 
Ireland  bordering  on  anarchy  to 
the  policy  of  the  present  Go¬ 
vernment,  for  the  country  had 
been  delivered  over  to  them  in  a 
peaceable  condition. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  met 
the  resolutions  by  a  direct  negative. 
He  reminded  the  House  that  the 
Repeal  agitation  originated  in  the 
time  of  the  late  Ministers,  and 
Lord  Fortescue  had  expressly 
denounced  it.  The  acts  impugned 
were  forced  upon  Government.  He 
set  aside  the  question  as  to  the 
technical  legality  of  the  Repeal 
meetings,  not  being  competent  to 
discuss  it  ;  but  he  justified  the 
course  taken  by  Government  on 
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these  grounds.  It  was  notorious 
that  Parliament  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Union  should  not  be  repealed 
— “  These  meetings,  said  the  No¬ 
ble  Duke,  consisting  of  20,000, 
10,000or  100,000  men — no  matter 
the  number  of  thousands — having 
been  continued  after  these  declara¬ 
tions  in  Parliament,  I  wish  to  know 
with  what  object  they  were  con¬ 
tinued  ?  With  a  view  to  address 
Parliament  to  repeal  the  Union  ? 
No,  my  Lords,  they  were  continued 
in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  Re¬ 
peal  of  the  Union  by  the  terror  of 
the  people,  and  if  not  by  terror,  by 
force  and  violence.  {Loud  cries  of 
“  Hear ,  Hear." )  And  the  persons 
calling  these  meetings,  J  beg  your 
Lordships  to  observe,  were  Magis¬ 
trates — the  very  men  who,  if  such 
foi  *ce  and  violence  were  to  be  resort¬ 
ed  to,  must  have  been  employed  by 
the  Government  in  measures  to  re¬ 
sist  such  terror  and  violence,  to 
prevent  breaches  of  the  peace,  and 
to  arrest  those  who  were  guilty  of 
such  breaches  of  the  peace,  and 
bring  them  to  justice.  That  is 
the  ground  on  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  said  to  the 
Magistrates — “You  must  be  dis¬ 
missed  if  you  attend,  or  excite  at¬ 
tendance  at  such  meetings.”  The 
meetings  were  attended  by  large 
numbers,  in  military  array  ;  dis¬ 
persed  at  the  word  of  command; 
threats  were  held  out — “  Blood  or 
Repeal,”  and  such  inscriptions  on 
flags.  “  My  Lords,  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life,  passed  in  the  service 
of  the  Sovereigns  of  this  country 
—  I  say  ‘  I  have  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  in  these  revolutions.  A 
distinguished  author  who  has 
written  on  France,  said, ‘  On  con¬ 
spire  sur  la  place.’  There  was  no 
secrecy  in  the  transactions.  The 
reason  was,  that  the  great  means 
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of  operation  was  terror — deception 
as  to  their  followers,  and  terror 
towards  their  adversaries ;  and 
when  a  learned  gentleman  de¬ 
clares  that  £  Napoleon  had  not  in 
Russia  such  an  army  as  there  is 
here,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  not  such  a  one  at  Waterloo/ 
-why,  very  possibly  not,  my 
Lords.  ( Loud  Laughter .)  Nay, 
more;  mind  what  he  said  respect¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  this  army, 
and  the  means  of  assembling  the 
population.  He  said  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  that  in  the  course  of  one 
night  he  could  collect  the  whole 
of  his  forces  ;  and  of  that  I  have 
no  doubt.  What  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  ?  Why,  my  Lords, 
I  say  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  be  prepared— and 
1  hope  the  Government  has  been 
prepared — -in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  protect  the  persons  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  preserve  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  peaceable  people,  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to 
maintain  the  dominion  of  her 
Majesty  and  of  this  country,  and 
to  be  prepared  for  any  unfortu¬ 
nate  event.  I  do  not  know  what 
effect  the  measure  has  had :  I 
can’t  say  whether  more  thousands 
or  less  thousands  have  assembled 
since ;  but  this,  my  Lords,  I 
know — that  I  feel  more  security 
when  I  know  that  we  have  not  to 
employ  men  in  putting  down  a 
mischief  which  they  have  them¬ 
selves  been  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
ducing.”  The  Duke  went  on  to 
vindicate  the  willingness  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  legislate  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland.  He  regretted  to  learn 
the  extent  of  poverty  in  Ireland  ; 
unfortunately  there  were  poor  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  "  Is  that  po¬ 
verty,  he  asked,  relieved  by  a  march 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  Irish  miles 
a-day,  in  spring  and  summer,  to 
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hear  seditious  speeches?  Is  po¬ 
verty  relieved  by  subscribing  to 
Repeal  rent  or  to  O’Connell  rent  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  evils  of  po¬ 
verty  arc  to  be  remedied  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  sobriety.  The  evils  of 
poverty  are  not  such  as  can  be 
remedied  in  a  single  day.  The 
means  of  correcting  such  evils 
must  be  some  time  in  course  of 
operation  ;  and  above  all,  this  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  nothing 
whatever  can  be  effected  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  people,  till  the  present  ten¬ 
dency  to  insubordination  is  re¬ 
pressed.” 

A  long  discussion  ensued  :  the 
Earls  of  Clancarty  and  Glengall 
blamed  the  Government  for  not 
using  greater  energy  against  the 
Repeal  agitation  ;  at  the  same 
time  disapproving  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Magistrates  had  been 
dismissed.  The  Government  was 
supported  by  the  Earls  of  Char- 
leville,  Mount- Edgecombe,  and 
Wicklow,  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire  and  Lord  Brougham. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  commented 
on  the  “  little  petty  iawyer-like 
criticisms  ”  of  the  Opposition,  and 
defended  the  dismissal  of  the 
Magistrates  on  consideration  of  all 
the  facts. 

Lord  Fortescue  condemned  the 
policy  of  Government ;  and  advo¬ 
cated  legislative  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances,  reform  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  of  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  emigration  under 
proper  regulations. 

The  other  opponents  of  Go¬ 
vernment  were  the  Marquis  of 
Lausdowne,  who  contended  that 
the  dismissal  ought  to  have  been 
preceded  by  some  proclamation, 
Queen’s  Message,  or  other  autho¬ 
ritative  warning;  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  directed  some  personal 
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remarks  against  Lord  Brougham, 
and  Lord  Cottenham. 

On  a  division,  the  resolutions 
were  negatived  by  91  to  29. 

The  state  of  Ireland  again  came 
under  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  8th  August,  on  the 
presentation  of  an  important  pe¬ 
tition,  presented  and  introduced 
with  a  long  speech  by  Lord  Roden. 
He  explained  the  nature  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  petition.  It  emanated 
from  upwards  of  5,000  of  her 
Majesty’s  Protestant  loyal  subjects 
residing  in  the  district  of  Ratli- 
friland,  in  the  county  of  Down. 
It  desired  the  House  to  take 
measures  for  repressing  the  re¬ 
bellious  spirit  in  Ireland ;  ex¬ 
pressed  great  surprise  at  seeing 
the  marked  ditference  made  be¬ 
tween  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  in  respect  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law  against  pro¬ 
cessions  ;  many  of  the  Protestants 
having  been  sent  to  gaol  for  cele¬ 
brating  the  anniversary  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Boyne,  while  meetings 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  were 
being  held  almost  daily,  without 
the  Roman  Catholics  who  attended 
them  being  punished  in  any  way. 
The  petitioners  prayed,  first,  that 
the  House  would  take  into  imme¬ 
diate  consideration  the  present 
alarming  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which 
Protestants  in  that  country  were 
placed;  that  they  would  adopt 
such  measures  as  would  prevent 
a  civil  war ;  and  that  they  would 
repeal,  or  not  renew,  the  Proces¬ 
sions  Act,  and  permit  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  Ireland,  who  had 
sworn  to  maintain  the  house  of 
Hanover  on  the  throne  of  these 
realms,  to  celebrate  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  delivery  of  their 
countrymen.  Lord  Roden  com¬ 
plained  that  the  operation  of  the 
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Processions  Act,  introduced  by 
the  Whig  Government  in  1832, 
was  practically  most  partial  and 
unequal.  Some  individuals  who 
had  taken  part  in  an  Orange  pro¬ 
cession  had  been  severely  punished, 
while  in  others  the  most  flagrant 
breaches  of  the  law  had  been  over¬ 
looked.  The  Act  ought  in  justice 
either  to  be  repealed,  or  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  classes  and  denomi¬ 
nations.  Lord  Roden  then  passed 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland, 
which  he  characterized  as  putting 
a  check  upon  the  progress  of  all 
improvement  in  the  country.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Repealers, w^ho marched  in  divisions 
and  were  regularly  drilled  in 
military  style.  He  adverted  to 
the  fact  that  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  peasantry  had  this 
year  come  over  as  usual  to  labour 
in  the  harvest.  He  thought  that 
there  was  some  purpose  in  thus 
detaining  the  reapers  in  Ireland. 
He  expressed  in  strong  terms  the 
dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  Protes¬ 
tants  generally,  at  the  want  of 
energy  and  decision  exhibited  by 
the  English  Government  in  a  cri¬ 
sis  so  alarming.  Some  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  firmness  and  energy  had 
been  anxiously  looked  for,  and 
scarcely  less  by  Roman  Catholics 
than  by  Protestants.  But  no  such 
sign  having  been  given,  great  dis¬ 
appointment  had  been  caused,  and 
some, he  believed,  had  even  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Repealers  from  dis¬ 
gust.  He  exhorted  the  Government 
to  imitate  Lord  Anglpsea,  and  to 
adopt  a  course  still  open  to  them  : 
to  call  out  and  arm  the  Yeomanry. 
If  the  present  agitation  made  head 
in  Ireland,  let  them  not  suppose 
that  its  effects  would  exhaust 
themselves  there ;  for  although  it 
was  an  old  saying,  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  yet  true  it  was— 
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“  He  that  would  England  win, 

Must  with  Ireland  first  begin.5’ 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  did 
not  dispute  the  truth  of  Lord 
Roden’s  statements  as  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  but  he  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  prayer  of  the  pe¬ 
tition  itself,  and  to  the  Processions 
Act,  which  it  referred  to.  That 
Act  was  directed  only  against 
processions  of  the  particular  kind 
described  in  its  preamble— pro¬ 
cessions  for  the  purpose  of  cele¬ 
brating  or  commemorating  any 
festival,  anniversary,  or  particular 
event,  relating  to  or  connected 
with  any  religious  or  other  dis¬ 
tinctions  ordifferences  between  any 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects/ 
Whether  the  particular  meetings 
referred  to  by  Lord  Roden,  how¬ 
ever  criminal  they  might  be,  came 
within  that  Act,  was  a  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  law,  which  must  have  been 
considered  by  those  who  were  autho¬ 
rised  to  put  the  laws  into  execu¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  the  Act  was  pass¬ 
ed,  Parliament  had  been  applied 
to  to  extend  its  provisions,  but 
had  refused  to  do  so.  Passing 
then  to  the  policy  of  the  Ministers, 
the  Duke  said,  that,  admitting  the 
truth  of  Lord  Roden’s  description 
as  to  the  state  to  which  these 
criminal  agitations  had  brought 
Ireland- — admitting  that  Govern¬ 
ment  were  responsible  for  every 
act  they  did,  as  well  as  for  every 
omission— he  was  not  then  able 
to  state  what  the  intentions  of 
Government  were.  “My  Lords, 
I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that 
they  should  be  stated ;  but  what  I 
do  say  is  this —that  I,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  superintend  one  of  those 
offices  on  which  the  execution  of 
the  measures  of  the  Government 
depends —  feel  confident  that 
everything  that  could  be  done  has 
been  done,  in  order  to  enable  the 
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Government  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  to  meet  all 
misfortunes  and  consequences 
which  may  result  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  passions  of  those  men 
who  unfortunately  guide  the  mul¬ 
titude  in  Ireland.  {Loud cheers.) 
My  Lords,  1  do  not  dispute  the 
extent  of  the  conspiracy  ;  I  do  not 
dispute  the  dangers  resulting  from 
organization  in  that  country;  I 
have  stated  it  publicly  on  more 
than  one  occasion-— I  do  not  deny 
— it  is  notorious,  it  is  avowed,  it  is 
published  in  every  paper  all  over 
the  world — I  do  not  deny  the  as¬ 
sistance  received  from  foreigners 
— not  from  foreign  Governments, 
I  have  no  right  to  say  so, — but 
from  foreigners  of  nearly  all  na¬ 
tions — for  there  are  disturbed  and 
disturbing  spirits  everywhere — 
{A  laugh.) — who  are  anxious  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  injuring 
and  deteriorating  the  great  prospe¬ 
rity  of  this  country.  I  don’t  deny 
all  this ;  but  still  I  say,  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Government  have  been  such 
that  they  will  be  enabled  to  re¬ 
sist  all,  and  ultimately  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  of  the  country. 
{Loud  cheers.)  And  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  that  is  the  case,  T 
believe  it  is  best  that  we  should 
persevere  in  the  course  in  which 
we  are  proceeding,  and  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  adopt  other  measures 
until  it  becomes  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  them.” 

1  he  Karl  of  Winchilsea  sup¬ 
ported  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

d  he  Karl  of  Wicklow  approved 
the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
jn  not  introducing  new  coercive 
measures.  He  thought  that  the 
Processions  Act  ought  not  to  be 
renewed,  on  its  expiration  the 
following  Session.  He  expressed 
his  regret  at  seeing  the  Homan 


Catholic  hierarchy  associating 
themselves  with  the  Repeal  agi¬ 
tation,  which  made  him  anxious 
to  see  the  Government  adopt  some 
measure  for  raising  the  character 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood^ 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
concurred  in  Lord  Wicklow’s  satis¬ 
faction  that  there  had  been  no 
measures  of  coercion,  and  in  the 
opinionsexpressed  that  there  would 
be  no  civil  war ;  but  he  wished  to 
hear  from  the  Government  what, 
in  their  view,  would  be  the  end 
of  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Ireland,  and  what  prospect  they 
had  of  amelioration.  The  only 
measures  brought  forward  by  the 
Government  were  the  Irish  Arms 
Bill,  and  the  Poor-law  Amend¬ 
ment  Bill.  There  was  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  or  of  any  plan  of  emi¬ 
gration,  or  of  any  improvement  of 
the  Grand  Jury  Law. 

Lord  Brougham  entered  into 
the  subject  of  the  existing  agi¬ 
tation  at  great  length.  He  des¬ 
canted  on  the  difficulty  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  should  be  done  to 
check  the  mischief.  Lord  Clan¬ 
ricarde  had  said,  that  the  only 
remedy  would  be  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  people.  But  this 
was  a  remedy  which  could  only 
work  by  degrees  and  in  course  of 
time,  while  the  evil  was  pressing 
and  immediate.  It  had  beeu  said 
again,  that  one  reason  why  Ire¬ 
land  did  not  prosper  was,  that  no 
capital  flowed  into  the  country. 
This  was  very  true  ;  but  no  one 
could  be  surprised  at  it,  consider¬ 
ing  the  alarming  and  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs  in  that  country. 
The  capitalist  naturally  objected 
to  send  his  capital  to  a  country 
where  he  does  not  know  that  there 
may  not  be  an  outbreak  before  he 
gets  his  first  quarter’s  payment, 
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“  There  is  also  this  other  thing 
which  alarms  capitalists.  They 
hear  these  friends  of  the  Irish 
people  boasting  of  their  meetings, 
and  of  their  being  able  to  com¬ 
mand  their  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men.  They  see  the  power 
which  they  thus  boast  of  used  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  most 
vehement  attacks  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  most  violent  abuse 
of  the  nation  to  which  those  capi¬ 
talists  themselves  belong.  The 
Celtic  capital  being  little,  and  the 
poverty  excessive,  and  the  demand 
of  the  Celt  for  the  capital  of  the 
Saxon  being  extreme— the  wise 
Celt  having  for  his  object  to  lessen 
that  excessive  poverty,  and  draw 
some  portion  of  the  Saxon  capital 
to  supply  the  Celtic  wants— this 
wise  and  judicious  friend  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  order  to  effect  his  object, 
deals,  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other,  in  the  most  gross 
and  unrestrained  abuse  of  every 
thing  Saxon,  and  proclaims  Saxon 
England  as  the  determined  enemy 
of  Celtic  Ireland.  This  is  the 
Irish  way  of  inducing  English  ca¬ 
pitalists  to  send  over  their  money 
to  Ireland.  Now,  your  capitalist 
likes  large  masses  of  produce,  of 
gold  or  silver,  but  not  large  masses 
of  people — large  masses  of  people, 
too,  who  are  collected  together 
under  a  pretence  which  he  knows 
must  necessarily  be  false.  For 
when  a  man  tells  me  of  his  ad¬ 
dressing  200,000  men,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  believe  him.  When 
he  tells  me  that  the  200,000  men 
whom  he  proposes  to  address  meet 
calmly  to  discuss  a  great  national 
question,  I  at  once  turn  with  con¬ 
tempt,  scorn,  and  disgust  from 
such  a  statement,  because  I  know 
it  to  be  physically  impossible  that 
at  a  meeting  composed  of  such 
immeuse  numbers,  anything  like 


discussion  can  take  place.  I  very 
well  know  what  that  object  is,  but 
the  capitalist  thinks  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  peace.  I 
do  not  myself  believe  so.  I  think 
that  so  long  as  the  agitators  can 
hold  the  issue  of  those  meetings 
in  their  hands,  they  will  be  the 
last  to  risk  their  own  safety.  But 
this  system  of  intimidation  is 
not  without  its  effects.  It  deters 
the  lawful  and  well-disposed  from 
coming  forward  and  doing  their 
duty  to  the  country  and  rallying 
round  the  Government.  It  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  raising  their 
voice,  as  they  would  do,  against 
Repeal.”  Lord  Brougham  referred 
to  some  means  now  no  longer  in 
existence  for  repressing  such  meet¬ 
ings  ;  an  Act  which  gave  the  Go¬ 
vernment  power  to  change  the 
venue,  and  to  try  such  offences  in 
Dublin,  had  expired  in  1840. 
Why  should  it  not  be  renewed  ? 
He  deprecated  the  expedient  of 
calling  out  the  Yeomanry,  as 
tending  to  collision  between  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  the  north, 
and  the  misguided  inhabitants 
of  other  districts.  He  thought, 
if  he  might  hazard  a  prediction, 
that  the  storm  would  blow  over, 
and  that  coercive  measures  would 
only  tend  to  keep  alive  an  expiring 
flame.  Alluding  to  foreign  sym¬ 
pathy,  he  said,  that  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe,  his  ministers,  and  the  mass 
of  good  society  in  the  French  capi¬ 
tal,  were  only  moved  to  pity  at 
the  late  demonstration  in  favour 
of  Repeal.  In  America,  such 
sympathy  was  almost  confined  to 
emigrants;  and  as  to  the  part 
taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Tyler,  said 
to  be  a  relation  of  the  President, 
no  one  was  answerable  for  the  ex¬ 
cessive  fooleries  any  of  his  family 
might  commit.  Repeal  was  an 
Irish  doctrine,  and  not  likely  to 
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cross  the  Channel;  hut  "fixity 
of  tenure” — that  is,  confiscation  of 
land— was  as  likely  to  spread  in 
England  as  in  Ireland.  Let  all 
England  beware  of  it.  “I  should 
not  have  said  so  much  on  this 
point,  if  I  had  not  understood  that 
something  has  been  said  in  the 
other  llouseof  Parliament — which, 
coming  from  the  quarter  whence 
it  proceeded,  did,  I  confess,  as¬ 
tonish  me  not  a  little — about  fixity 
of  tenure  being,  if  not  a  thing 
to  be  adopted,  at  least  a  subject 
for  consideration.  A  subject  for 
consideration !  Ah,  my  Lords,  it 
is,  for  alarmed  consideration.  It 
strikes  at  the  root  of  society  ;  it 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  it  be  not  at  once 
put  down  with  a  firm  hand  and  a 
strong  and  unhesitating  judg¬ 
ment,  it  will  outstrip  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  all  the  enemies  of  our  native 
land,  in  working  the  ruin  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  empire.”  {Cheers.) 

The  Earl  of  Glengall  supported 
Lord  Brougham’s  view  as  to  the 
necessity  of  retaining  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  a  power  of  changing 
the  venue;  and  he  referred  to 
some  remarkable  instances  of  ac¬ 
quittals  of  notorious  murderers, 
where  the  victim  had  been  some 
person  offending  against  the  agra¬ 
rian  laws  of  the  disaffected. 

YYThile  these  discussions  were 
going  on  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  the  Irish  Arms  Bill  still 
struggling  on  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien 
made  a  fresh  attempt  to  involve 
the  Legislature  in  the  discussion 
of  Irish  affairs,  on  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  scale.  On  the  4th  July  he 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

1  hat  this  House  will  resolve  it¬ 
self  into  a  Committee,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  causes  of  the  discontent  at 


present  prevailing  in  Ireland,  with 
a  view  to  the  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  just  and  impartial  go¬ 
vernment  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.” 

The  debate  which  took  place  on 
this  Motion  occupied  five  nights. 
It  afforded,  however,  in  some  im¬ 
portant  respects,  an  exception  to 
the  general  tenor  of  parliamentary 
discussions  upon  Irish  affairs.  The 
controversy,  which  usually  has  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  irritation,  and  bit¬ 
terness  of  spirit,  was  carried  on  in 
a  more  calm,  practical,  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  temper  than  on  former  occa¬ 
sions.  The  speech  of  the  mover,  no 
doubt,  had  a  share  in  communi¬ 
cating  this  much  to  be  desired  tone 
to  the  discussion ;  it  directed  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  facts, 
to  the  actual  working  of  the  laws, 
and  to  the  definite  causes  of  com¬ 
plaint;  and  the  suggestion  of  prac¬ 
tical  remedies,  and  measures  of 
amelioration,  became  the  aim  and 
purport  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  followed  in  the  debate.  The 
House,  in  reality,  though  not  in 
form,  acceded  to  the  Motion,  and 
became  a  Committee  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  causes  of  discon¬ 
tent,  and  the  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  as¬ 
serted,  that  much  novelty  was 
elicited,  or  any  very  striking  sug¬ 
gestions  thrown  out  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  country ;  but 
the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  the 
discussion  was  carried  on  was 
earnest  and  conciliatory,  and  dis¬ 
played  a  real  anxiety  on  all  sides 
to  entertain  the  painful  subject  of 
the  woes  of  Ireland,  with  a  com¬ 
passionate  and  respectful  attention. 

Mr.  O’Brien  commenced  his 
speech  by  pointing  to  the  late 
events,  as  proving  the  necessity  for 
inquiry :  the  congregation  of  im* 
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mense  multitudes  at  eight-and- 
forty  hours’  notice,  the  rising  of 
the  Repeal  rent  from  500 /.  to 
3,000/.  weekly,  the  junction  of  the 
middle  classes,  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  clergy,  and  even  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  aristocracy.  All  this 
agitation  could  not  be  the  work  of 
one  man,  as  some  superficial  in¬ 
quirers  supposed.  He  read  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  Kin- 
sella,  Titular  Bishop  of  Ossory,  a 
prelate  most  moderate  in  his  po¬ 
litical  sentiments,  who,  in  de¬ 
clining  to  attend  a  Repeal  meet¬ 
ing,  admitted  that  he  saw  no  hope 
of  relief  for  Ireland  except  from  a 
domestic  Legislature.  That  feel¬ 
ing  had  been  engendered  in  Ire¬ 
land  by  the  manner  in  which,  the 
country  had  been  governed  by  a 
British  Parliament.  Mr.  O’Brien 
took  a  retrospect  of  Irish  history, 
to  illustrate  the  position  that  the 
feeling  was  caused  by  no  recent 
act  of  Government.  Before  the 
Union,  Ireland  was  distracted  by 
internal  disputes  fostered  by  Eng¬ 
land.  Then  came  the  penal  code 
of  William  and  Mary.  During 
the  American  war,  Ireland  ob¬ 
tained  all  the  points  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  and  re¬ 
lapsed  into  apathy.  The  rebellion, 
fomented  by  England,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Union — when  Eng¬ 
land’s  debt  of  446,000,000/.,  (the 
annual  charge  of  which  was 
16,500,000/.,)  and  Ireland’s  of 
28,000,000/.,  (the  annual  charge 
of  which  was  1,194,000/.,)  were 
converted  into  a  joint  burden ;  a 
difference  which  no  subsequent 
remission  of  taxation  for  Ireland 
had  counterbalanced.  Another 
effect  of  the  Union  was  to  increase 
absenteeism  ;  which  the  Irish  peo¬ 
ple  expected  to  be  cured  by  the 
attractions  of  a  separate  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  by  a  tax  on  absentees. 


Another  consequence  was  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  public  establishments, 
of  which  he  did  not  question  the 
propriety,  but  some  compensation 
might  have  been  made  to  Ireland  : 
why  should  not  Ireland  have  some 
of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world  ? 
England  had  nine  dockyards,  Ire¬ 
land  not  one.  Of  the  6,500,000/. 
for  Navy  estimates  this  year,  he 
calculated  that  only  10,000/.  was 
spent  in  Ireland.  There  was,  in¬ 
deed,  an  Army  expenditure  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  he  never  heard  that  it 
was  intended  by  way  of  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  Irish  Exchequer  now  re¬ 
mitted  to  England  25,000,000/.  or 
26,000,000/.  yearly ;  the  English 
Exchequer  to  Ireland,  8,000,000/. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was 
ceded  to  Ireland  in  the  dread  of  ci¬ 
vil  war  :  for  six  years  it  was  practi¬ 
cally  inoperative;  for,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  Roman  Catholics 
were  as  much  excluded  from  office  as 
before,  until  Lord  Normanby’s  pro¬ 
clamation  of  equality  for  all  classes. 
The  Roman  Catholics  formed  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  Ireland; 
he  calculated  (for  returns  were 
refused  to  him),  that  twenty- three 
Protestants  had  been  promoted  to 
office  in  Ireland  by  the  present 
Government,  and  three  Roman 
Catholics  ;  against  which  must  be 
set  off  the  causeless  dismissal  of 
two  Roman  Catholics.  Other 
grievances  were  inflicted  by  the 
Irish  Reform  Bill :  Ireland  ought 
to  have  125  to  170  representa¬ 
tives,  in  order  to  have  a  propor¬ 
tionate  share  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  ;  in  England  the  electors  were 
as  1  to  24  of  the  population,  in 
Ireland  as  1  to  100.  The  Irish 
had  been  exasperated  by  the  Spot- 
tiswode  conspiracy,  and  by  Lord 
Stanley’s  Registration  Bill,  which 
the  Tories  used  in  turning  the 
late  Government  out  of  office,  say* 
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ing,  that  the  subject  would  not 
brook  delay  —  though  they  had 
been  two  years  in  office  without 
doing  anything  !  While  a  Church 
Establishment  was  maintained  for 
one-tenth  of  the  population,  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  not 
even  provided  with  residences;  and 
the  miserable  grant  to  Maynooth 
met  with  insulting  opposition.  If 
he  were  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
should  not  hesitate  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  to  become  a  Repealer.  They 
did  not  want  ascendancy— they 
wanted  only  equality.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  question,  if  the  Union  were 
repealed,  would  be,  whether  it 
was  desirable  to  have  endowments 
for  all  churches,  or  no  endow¬ 
ment  for  any.  The  present  Go¬ 
vernment,  when  they  were  out  of 
power,  promised  they  would  take 
all  these  subjects  into  their  anx¬ 
ious  consideration,  and  not  lose  an 
hour  without  reforming  the  abuses 
of  the  Church.  But  two  years 
had  they  been  in  office  without 
doing  it.  He  was  rather  in  favour 
of  endowing  the  clergy  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  persuasions.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst’s  declaration  of  alienage 
rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  claimed  equal  Corpo¬ 
rate  reform  with  England.  The 
management  of  the  Poor-law  had 
been  overbearing ;  and  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  six  were  English,  and 
four  Irish.  Government  called 
upon  Parliament  to  pass  an  obso¬ 
lete  Arms  Bill,  with  new  enact¬ 
ments,  protested  against  by  the 
majority  of  Irish  Members.  What 
had  Parliament  doue  for  Ireland’s 
local  government  ?  what  for  rail¬ 
ways?  Lord  Morpeth  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  guarantee  a  portion  of 
capital  for  railways  in  Ireland ; 
but  the  proposition  was  rejected 
by  the  House.  For  Canada,  which 
rebelled,  Government  guaranteed 


a  loan  of  1,500,000/  for  public 
works;  and  240,000/.  was  spent 
in  steam-navigation  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  course  taken  with 
respect  to  national  education  in 
Ireland  had  been  unproductive  of 
good,  for  it  had  disgusted  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Sugden  had  crushed  a  pro¬ 
position  for  providing  a  better 
legal  education  for  the  Bar  in  Ire¬ 
land.  A  grant  for  a  national  mu¬ 
seum  in  Ireland  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  and  refused.  There  was 
no  compensation  in  English  ap¬ 
pointments  for  the  exclusive  na¬ 
ture  of  Irish  appointments.  Of 
the  Cabinet,  ten  were  English,  and 
three  Scotch  ;  and  in  the  subordi¬ 
nate  appointments  under  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government,  he  calculated 
the  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  to 
be  as  491  to  ten  Irishmen.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  missed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  conciliating  Ireland  with¬ 
out  conceding  a  principle.  Of  the 
goodness  of  Lord  De  Grey’s  and 
Lord  Eliot’s  intentions,  he  did  not 
doubt ;  but  somehow,  they  had 
not  the  power  to  give  them  effect. 
Mr.  O’Brien  contrasted  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of 
the  majority,  with  that  of  Canada 
by  the  majority.  To  other  causes 
of  discontent  must  be  added  that 
of  general  distress,  and  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  tend  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  farms.  He  contended 
that  the  cry  for  Repeal,  though 
he  did  not  concur  in  its  policy, 
was  not  treasonable ;  it  was  merely 
the  expression  of  despair  of  ob¬ 
taining  good  government.  Mi¬ 
nisters  had  given  their  ultima¬ 
tum  ;  they  had  declared  that  they 
would  force  forward  their  Arms 
Bill,  but  that  conciliation  had 
gone  to  its  full  extent;  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  said  that  he 
would  go  to  war  with  Ireland, 
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rather  than  concede  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  But  it  might  be 
forced  by  other  means  than  war 
— ■  as  by  non  -  consumption  of 
10,000,000/.  of  English  manufac¬ 
tures.  And  where  would  he  find 
the  arms  to  militate  against  a 
whole  nation  ?  There  were  40,000 
Irishmen  in  the  British  army,  just 
as  patriotic  as  the  peasantry  from 
which  they  had  sprung.  The 
chances  of  England’s  failure  were 
as  great  as  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  what  was  her  success? 
— wide-spread  and  universal  deso¬ 
lation.  What  her  failure  ? — the 
glory  of  England  departed  for  ever. 
Ireland  was  the  right  arm  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  strength ;  but  in  her  present 
condition,  she  was  a  source  of  weak¬ 
ness  :  and  if  the  French  Minister 
marched  an  army  across  the  Py¬ 
renees,  it  would  be  because  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  could  not  safely 
take  away  the  troops  from  Ire¬ 
land.  The  way  to  defeat  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  England’s  enemies,  was 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Wyse  seconded  the  Mo¬ 
tion,  following  up  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
statement  of  grievances,  with  fur¬ 
ther  exposition  of  the  same  topics. 
The  three  points  on  which  satis¬ 
faction  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Irish  people  were,  the  agrarian 
question,  for  which  he  recommend¬ 
ed  public  works,  and  the  small 
tenement  system  —  the  Church 
question,  and  the  Repeal  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  last  of  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  meet  by  giving  Ireland 
and  Scotland  each  a  local  “  coun¬ 
cil5’  for  legislation  on  local  affairs. 

Lord  Eliot  opposed  the  Motion, 
admitting  the  existence  of  wide¬ 
spread  discontent  in  Ireland — so¬ 
cial,  however,  rather  than  politi¬ 
cal  or  remediable  by  Parliament. 
The  proposition  of  a  Committee, 
he  thought,  at  this  period  of  the 


Session,  would  be  perfectly  fruit¬ 
less.  With  respect  to  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  it  had 
been  admitted  on  the  other  side, 
that  no  Government  could  ap¬ 
point  their  political  opponents  ; 
and  the  great  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  being  politically 
opposed  to  the  present  Ministry, 
it  followed  that  the  majority  of 
those  appointed  must  be  Protest¬ 
ants.  He  pointed,  however,  to 
some  instances,  in  which  Roman¬ 
ists  had  been  selected  for  offices. 
Mr.  O’Brien  had  asked  to  what 
the  agitation  was  attributable  ?  It 
was  a  sufficient  answer,  that  the 
labouring  classes  were  in  a  very 
distressed  condition,  and,  being 
so,  they  were  told  that  a  domestic 
legislature  would  be  a  panacea  for 
all  their  evils ;  that  poor-rates 
and  taxes  would  be  abolished,  and 
their  native  manufactures  revived 
and  cherished.  Was  it  wonderful 
that  the  population  should  go  in 
masses  to  hear  tidings  so  agree¬ 
able  and  flattering?  Lord  Eliot 
read,  as  an  answer  to  Dr.  Kinsel- 
la’s  avowal,  the  pastoral  address  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in 
1830,  lauding  the  promoters  of 
the  Relief  Bill,  and  exhorting 
the  clergy  to  labour  in  furthering 
the  improvement  and  pacification 
of  Ireland.  How  different  was 
the  language  now  employed — as 
Dr.  M‘ Hale’s  defiance  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  put  down  the  Repeal 
agitation,  adding,  that  if  meetings 
in  the  open  air  were  prohibited,  all 
the  chapels  in  his  diocese  should 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  He  (Lord 
Eliot)  referred  to  such  documents 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Lord  Eliot  then  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  alleged  practical  griev¬ 
ances  of  Ireland.  If  the  Union 
had  been  in  some  respects  inju¬ 
rious  to  her  finances,  it  had  been 
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favourable  to  the  trade  of  the 
country.  From  1822  to  1842, 
its  imports  had  increased  by 
2,150,120/.  ;  its  exports  by 
926,034/. ;  the  tonnage  of  its  ves¬ 
sels  entered  inwards  by  3,666,756, 
outwards  by  1,559,046.  Vessels 
built  by  6,361  tons  ;  registered 
by  421,352  tons.  Last  year,  owing 
to  the  general  depression,  some 
falling  off  had  taken  place.  1  he 
individual  depositors  in  savings- 
banks  had  increased  from  43,755 
in  1832,  to  79,553  in  1842.  The 
amountof  deposits  from  1,17 8,201  Z. 
to  2,297,680/.  This  showed  a 
more  provident  disposition  among 
the  poorer  Irish.  As  for  the  Re¬ 
form  Act,  it  had  been  brought  in 
by  a  Whig  Administration  ;  but 
mere  population  had  never  been 
adopted  by  any  government  as  the 
basis  of  representation.  It  was 
said  that  nothing  had  been  done 
for  Ireland  :  last  year  twenty- 
three  measures  were  introduced  ; 
two,  of  great  importance — the 
Drainage  and  Fisheries  Bill,  and 
the  Act  to  Amend  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Act.  The  Poor-law  was  de¬ 
vised  by  the  late  Government, 
who  had  also  appointed  the  Com¬ 
missioners.  It  had  emanated,  he 
believed,  in  a  spirit  of  pure  be¬ 
nevolence.  As  for  the  Arms  Bill, 
so  much  discussed,  he  would  not 
again  argue  it,  but  he  believed  it 
to  be  essential  for  the  peace  and 
protection  of  the  country.  As  to 
the  refusal  of  advances  for  railways 
in  Ireland,  it  was  very  well  to 
say  that  only  the  credit  of  the 
Government  was  needed,  but  in 
fact,  nothing  was  so  difficult  as  to 
obtain  the  repayment  of  such  ad¬ 
vances.  He  had  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  there  was  a  good 
prospect  of  private  speculation, 
inducing  an  advance  of  British 
capital  on  the  erection  of  some  of 


the  railways  in  Ireland,  but  for 
the  fear  which  capitalists  must 
feel  of  the  danger  of  some  out¬ 
break  in  that  country.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Law  Society  in 
Dublin,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
O’Brien,  had  been  stifled,  not  by 
Sir  E.  Sugden,  but,  he  believed,  by 
the  Benchers  and  Members  of  the 
Queen’s  Inn.  As  to  the  Government 
mail  contract,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  Mr.  Purcell 
was  himself  a  bidder  for  the  Scotch 
contract,  and  the  lowest  but  one. 
Woidd  Scotland  have  felt  u  in¬ 
sulted”  if  an  Irishman  had  gained 
the  contract  ?  Such  contracts 
ought  to  be  open  to  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  empire.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  the  only  Englishman  appoint¬ 
ed  to  an  office  in  Ireland,  and  he 
asked  whether  there  was  not  a 
fair  proportion  of  Irishmen  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  public  departments 
in  England?  With  respect  to 
“  fixity  of  tenure,”  Lord  Eliot 
said  that  he  had  seen  no  definition 
of  it  which  did  not  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  rights  of  property.  If 
the  rent  charge  in  lieu  of  tithe  were 
abolished,  it  would  only  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  landlords  ;  be¬ 
sides,  nine- tenths  of  the  land  which 
supplied  the  Church  revenues, 
belonged  to  Protestant  landlords. 
The  gross  revenues  of  the  Church 
were  495,000/.,  which,  excluding 
60,000/.,  the  Bishops’  revenues, 
gave  to  the  1,400  beneficed  Clergy 
an  average  income  of  only  350/. 
out  of  which  662  curates  were 
paid.  Finally,  he  said  this  Mo¬ 
tion  could  only  produce  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  it  implied  a  censure  on 
the  Government,  that  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  had  not  been  conducted 
with  justice  and  impartiality,  and 
he  called  on  the  House  to  strength¬ 
en  the  hands  of  Government  by 
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rejecting  the  Motion  by  a  large 
majority. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  supported 
the  Motion,  enlarging  on  the  fact 
that  from  whatever  cause,  the  late 
Government  had  found  Ireland 
disturbed  and  left  it  tranquil, 
whereas  their  successors  had  found 
it  tranquil,  and  it  was  now  dis¬ 
turbed.  He  condemned  Repeal 
as  injurious  both  to  Ireland  and  to 
the  empire,  but  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  to  govern  that 
country  through  “a  Protestant 
garrison,”  and  without  redress  of 
grievances.  He  called  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Government  measures  to 
meet  the  exigency. 

Mr.  B.  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Las- 
celles  opposed  the  Motion,  but 
urged  conciliation.  Mr.  More 
O’Ferrall  suggested  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  tenures,  especi¬ 
ally  the  extension  of  a  custom 
which  prevails  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  called  “  tenant  right,” 
which  gives  to  an  outgoing  tenant 
equal  to  eight  or  nine  years’  rent 
of  his  farm  on  quitting  it,  some¬ 
what  in  the  nature  of  a  bonus  for 
the  “  goodwill.”  Mr.  Macaulay 
took  a  line  of  argument  directed 
more  cul  hominem  than  those  of 
the  preceding  speakers.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  that  the  conduct 
of  the  present  Ministers,  while  in 
Opposition,  had  aggravated  the 
difficulties  they  now  experienced  in 
succeeding  to  office.  They  had  sup¬ 
ported  Lord  Stanley’s  Registration 
Bill,  though  in  office  they  did  not 
dare  face  the  tremendous  unpopu¬ 
larity  which  it  must  incur.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  had  reprobated 
open  questions,  appointed  Lord 
Eliot  his  Irish  Secretary — an  un¬ 
objectionable  appointment,  but 
Lord  Eliot’s  peculiar  fitness  lay 
in  his  having  voted  against  Lord 
Stanley’s  Bill,  and  with  him  was 


associated  the  extremely  Protest¬ 
ant  Serjeant  Jackson.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay  went  on  to  contrast  Sir  R. 
Peel’s  forbearing  policy  with  his 
appointments  ;  coming  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Minister’s  friends 
were  cooled,  and  his  enemies  not 
conciliated.  From  the  tendency 
of  Sir  James  Graham’s  declara¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  Arms  Bill,  he  in¬ 
ferred,  that  when  the  Ministers 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  neu¬ 
tral  policy,  they  would  adopt  that 
of  coercion  rather  than  concilia¬ 
tion. 

Sir  J.  Graham,  who  then  ad¬ 
dressed  theHouse, began  by  alluding 
to  a  remark  from  Mr.  More  O’Fer- 
rall,  expressing  in  terms  of  hearty 
courtesy,  his  deepest  regret  that 
anything  should  have  fallen  from 
him  which  would  bear  being  con¬ 
strued  into  “  an  intolerable  insult” 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  had 
not  said  that  nothing  more  cotild 
be  conceded  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  de¬ 
clared  the  intention  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  propose,  in  their  Irish 
Poor  Relief  Bill,  a  new  valuation, 
which  would  give  considerable 
extension  to  the  freehold  franchise. 
He  proceeded  to  confirm  Lord 
Eliot’s  arguments,  and  reiterated 
the  objections  to  reduction  of  the 
Church  Establishment,  comment¬ 
ing  on  certain  opinions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Charles 
Wood,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  It 
was  of  importance,  he  said,  that  the 
House  should  express  a  decided 
opinion  on  this  Motion,  which 
substantially  was  one  on  the  Go¬ 
vernment  policy  in  Ireland.  Their 
object  was  to  give  full  and  fair 
effect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Re¬ 
lief  Act,  and  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  carry  such  measures  as 
would  evince  their  earnest  desire 
to  improve  the  condition  of  all 
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classes  in  Ireland ;  but  tlie  crisis 
was  one  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
A  war — much  as  he  deprecated 
such  an  awful  calamity ! — would  be 
safer  than  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  if  the  House  confided  in  Go¬ 
vernment,  no  undue  obstruction 
ought  to  be  offered  to  necessary 
measures,  such  as  the  Arms  Bill, 
for  delay  and  irresolution  would 
increase  the  danger  a  hundred¬ 
fold,  and  if  they  hesitated  to  re¬ 
press  the  rebellious  spirit  which 
was  at  work  in  the  struggle  of 
Repeal,  the  glory  of  the  country 
was  departed. 

Sir  H.  Douglas,  who  next  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House,  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  effect,  that  the 
House  deemed  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  defer  all  consideration  of 
the  question  now  proposed  to  it, 
until  agitation  had  ceased  and 
order  had  been  restored.  This 
amendment,  however,  was  not  se¬ 
conded,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Captain  Rous,  who  usually  sup¬ 
ported  the  Government,  on  this 
occasion  surprised  the  House,  by 
avowing  his  intention  to  vote  for 
the  Motion ;  he  at  the  same  time 
declared  his  opinion  that  in  all 
legislation  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
Government  was  tied  by  the  leg 
by  the  bigotry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland,  and  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  England.  He  went  on  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  exclusive  system  of 
Government  pursued  in  Ireland, 
and  the  system  of  Protestant  as¬ 
cendancy,  amidst  loud  and  signifi¬ 
cant  cheering  from  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  Benches. 

\  iscount  Howick  s  speech  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  on  the 
Opposition  side.  He  began  by 
animadverting  on  the  absence  of 
any  exposition  of  the  Ministerial 
views  as  to  the  causes  of  the  exist¬ 


ing  evils,  or  as  to  remedial  mea¬ 
sures.  The  grievances  of  Ireland, 
he  said,  might  not  be  accurately 
stated  at  the  Repeal  meetings,  but 
the  whole  people  could  not  be 
united  without  good  ground  for 
their  opposition,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  Government  and  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  discover  the  causes  of  the 
discontent.  He  then  proceeded  to 
state  his  own  views  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  evils  and  the  required  re¬ 
medies.  He  traced  the  discon¬ 
tent  to  two  great  causes,  first,  a 
sense  of  insult  and  degradation 
connected  principally  with  the 
Church,  secondly,  the  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  landlord  and  tenant,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  both  being  aggravated  by 
the  physical  distress  of  the  people. 
One  chief  cause  of  distress  was 
the  habitual  and  permanent  sub¬ 
serviency  of  labour  to  land,  and 
the  continual  struggle  for  its  pos¬ 
session.  He  admitted  that  no  di¬ 
rect  interference  of  Parliament 
could  remove  that  evil ;  but  Go¬ 
vernment  could  remove  the  ob¬ 
stacles  which  existed  totheemploy- 
ment  of  industry,  and  encourage 
the  application  of  labour  by  in¬ 
suring  its  reward.  The  country 
was  rich  in  natural  resources:  the 
industry  and  parsimony  of  the 
Irish  people  were  proved  in  England 
and  America,  where  they  obtained 
labour  for  hire ;  and  capital  ex¬ 
isted  in  England  in  such  supera¬ 
bundance  as  to  seek  vents  in  South 
America,  but  the  state  of  Ireland 
prevented  the  employment  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  of  labour:  capital  could 
not  long  be  kept  from  Ireland  if 
anything  were  done  for  its  secu¬ 
rity.  The  avidity  of  the  Irish 
for  land,  and  the  combination  to 
prevent  the  ejection  of  occupants, 
prevented  its  improvement ;  for  the 
landlord  had  not  sufficient  control 
to  venture  on  improvements,  while 
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the  tenant  is  also  too  uncertain  of 
his  possession  to  venture  on  them. 
The  first  object  of  Government 
should  be  to  alter  this  state  of 
things,  and  to  provide  a  measure 
under  which  both  holders  of  land 
and  landlords  should  be  more  se¬ 
cure  in  making  any  improvements 
which  the  soil  might  require.  Sir 
James  Graham  had  said,  that  Go¬ 
vernment  were  prepared  to  give 
their  attention  to  any  suggestions 
which  might  be  offered  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  Ire¬ 
land:  but  surely  he  should  not 
wait  for  that.  Why  did  a  Go¬ 
vernment  exist,  if  it  was  not  to 
guide  Parliament  to  the  adoption 
of  measures  which  the  state  of  the 
country  demanded  ?  The  Govern¬ 
ment  alone  possessed  the  means  of 
information  which  the  occasion 
required —which  could  properly 
enable  them  to  calculate  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  direct  the  House  to  the 
proper  course.  Individual  mem¬ 
bers  could  only  goad  Government 
to  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
The  Poor-law  provided  no  resource 
for  the  able-bodied  poor  who  could 
not  get  employment.  He  thought 
it  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  such  a 
measure,  that  the  industrious 
poor  should  in  the  first  instance 
be  employed  on  public  works. 
Such  was  the  system  pursued  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  there  was  extreme 
difficulty  found  in  employing  the 
labouring  classes.  The  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  monasteries  had  thrown 
a  large  number  of  poor,  who  used 
to  beg  at  their  doors,  upon  the 
public;  and  among  other  works 
undertaken,  was  that  of  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  em¬ 
ployment  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  idle  and  destitute. 
By  such  means  of  temporary  re- 
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lief,  society  was  enabled  to  right 
itself,  and  the  industrial  character 
of  the  people  was  kept  alive  to 
await  the  arrival  of  better  times. 
The  expense  of  Irish  railways  was 
much  overrated:  there  was  not, 
as  in  England,  expensive  ground 
to  be  purchased  ;  and  the  wages 
of  the  Irish  labourers  were  not  on 
the  English  scale.  But  even  if 
those  railways  would  have  cost,  as 
it  had  been  said  they  would,  ten 
millions  sterling,  how  could  such 
a  sum  be  better  spent  ?  He  looked 
to  systematic  colonization,  recent¬ 
ly  enforced  upon  the  House  by 
Mr.  Charles  Buffer,  conducted 
upon  a  great  scale,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  means  which  they 
could  put  in  practice  to  obtain  for 
Ireland  that  relief  which  she  so 
much  required.  Another  measure 
was  the  instruction  of  the  Irish  in 
the  useful  mechanical  arts. 

Adverting  then  to  the  subject 
of  religion,  Lord  Howick  said, 
that  if  they  meant  to  have  peace 
in  Ireland  they  must  reform  the 
Established  Church,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  vest  the  whole  revenues 
belonging  to  it  in  commissioners  ; 
and  after  providing  therefrom  for 
all  the  real  wants  of  the  Protestant 
Church  upon  a  fair  estimate  of  its 
proportionate  numbers,  to  devote 
the  residue  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He 
would  do  away  with  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  Relief  Act,  and  re¬ 
cognise  the  Romish  hierarchy  and 
their  titles.  He  was  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  away  with  the  office 
of  Lord-Lieutenant  with  its  sham 
Court,  and  to  amalgamate  the  two 
Governments  more  completely  by 
having  an  Irish  Secretary  of  State 
sitting  in  London.  The  money 
thus  saved  might  be  beneficially 
applied  to  promote  public  works. 
He  believed,  that  it  was  too  late  to 
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carry  on  an  inquiry  with  any  good 
result  in  the  present  Session,  but 
he  advised  the  Government  to  call 
Parliament  together  for  five  or  six 
weeks  in  the  winter,  and  then  lay 
some  comprehensive  plan  of  ame¬ 
lioration  before  them.  Such  a 
plan  the  country  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  Sir  R.  Peel.  He  had 
great  power,  and  with  that  power 
an  awful  responsibility.  Lord 
Howiek  thus  concluded  :  “I  am 
persuaded,  that  if,  with  all  the 
energies  of  his  mind,  and  with 
singleness  of  purpose,  he  devotes 
himself  to  the  high  task  to  which 
Providence  seems  to  have  called 
him,  of  reorganizing  the  disjointed 
frame  of  society  in  Ireland — I  do 
believe,  if  he  honestly  undertakes 
this  high  and  noble  task,  with  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  he  will 
succeed  ;  and  even  if  he  fail,  he 
will  win  the  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  high-minded  men.  But, 
Sir,  if  he  is  content  to  be  borne 
passively  along  the  current  down 
which  he  is  now  so  rapidly  float¬ 
ing,  he  will  be  ultimately  carried 
on  with  a  still  increasing  rapidity; 
in  his  fall  he  will  receive  not  the 
respect  but  the  contempt  of  man¬ 
kind,  accompanied,  as  it  will  be, 
by  the  fall  of  the  United  Empire.” 
{Loud  Cheers .) 

Mr.  M.  J.  O’Connell  followed 
up  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien’s  course  of 
argument  in  pointing  out  what  he 
considered  some  of  the  practical 
grievances  and  inequalities  in  the 
administration  of  Irish  affairs.  He 
said,  that  the  origin  of  the  Repeal 
Association  dated  from  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  Lord  Stanley’s  Irish 
Registration  Bill.  He  complained 
of  the  want  of  means  for  a  better 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  grant  to  Maynooth.  He 
called  for  a  removal  of  the  inter- 
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diet  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  using  the  titles  of  their 
Sees.  The  Irish  Franchise  requir¬ 
ed  amendment,  and  the  voter 
ought  to  have  some  protection 
against  his  landlord’s  influence. 
By  u  fixity  of  tenure”  all  that  he 
understood  was  to  give  the  tenant 
an  interest  in  the  soil  which  would 
attach  him  to  it  as  the  source  of 
his  support.  He  did  not  support 
the  present  Motion  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  displacing  any  particular 
Government,  and  he  concluded 
by  exhorting  the  Ministers  to  re¬ 
verse  their  Irish  policy,  candidly 
to  avow  past  errors,  and  to  ce¬ 
ment  the  Union  by  concession 
and  confidence  towards  the  Irish 
people. 

Mr.  Smythe  delivered  a  speech 
very  similar  in  tone  to  that  of 
Captain  Rous,  which  being  de¬ 
livered  from  the  Ministerial  side 
of  the  House  was  hailed  with  cor¬ 
dial  cheers  by  the  Opposition 
Members.  He  dwelt  on  the  bi¬ 
gotry  which  prompted  the  “  No 
Popery  ”  feeling  in  England  and 
obstructed  the  adoption  of  the 
measures  of  relief  which  Ireland 
required.  He  commented  on  the 
ungracious  restrictions  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  Relief  Bill,  and  on 
the  smallness  of  the  grant  to  May¬ 
nooth.  He  called  upon  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  come  forward  with 
large  measures  of  conciliation  such 
as  Lord  Howiek  had  suggested, 
and  to  govern  Ireland  in  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  policy  of  go¬ 
verning  the  people  through  the 
medium  of  their  priests  would,  if 
it  had  been  carried  out,  have  made 
the  priests  the  most  active  and  ef¬ 
ficient  supporters  of  peace  and 
order. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  attributed  the 
distress  of  Ireland  to  political  com¬ 
bination  and  agitation.  He  ar- 
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gued  against  the  proposition  of 
paying  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests, 
and  expressed  his  disbelief  that 
they  would  consent  to  forego  their 
present  system  of  payment  by 
fees,  and  become  pensioners  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Sharman  Craw¬ 
ford  described  the  most  oppressive 
evils  of  the  country  as  being  the 
amount  of  rents,  the  consolidation 
of  farms,  and  consequent  coercion 
of  tenants.  He  suggested  public 
works,  and  especially  the  draining 
of  the  peat  bog  of  Allen,  which 
would  afford  employment  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  people.  Mr.  Robert 
Bateson  declared  his  opinion  that 
in  no  country  was  there  really 
greater  <<r  fixity  of  tenure.”  He 
referred  the  main  evils  of  the 
country  to  absenteeism  and  agita¬ 
tion — he  proposed  that  absentees 
should  be  taxed  and  the  agitation 
would  die  away.  Mr.  M.  Milnes 
thought  that  sufficient  regard  had 
not  been  paid  to  the  religious  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Irish— -he  desired  to 
see  the  Government  pay  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Priests  and  re¬ 
new  amicable  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Rome.  Mr.  Roebuck 
censured  in  strong  terms  the  way 
in  which  the  Ministers  had  met 
the  question,  which  he  contrasted 
with  the  calm  and  temperate  spi¬ 
rit  in  which  the  Irish  Members 
had  laid  their  grievances  before  the 
House.  He  denounced  in  the 
most  unsparing  terms  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Protestant  Church,  de¬ 
signating  it  as  a  badge  of  slavery. 
In  conclusion  he  made  some  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  Ministers.  A  gra¬ 
dual  extension  of  the  English 
Poor  law  to  Ireland,  imposing  the 
rate  not  on  the  poor  tenant  but  on 
the  landlord,  would  give  to  the 
landlords  a  direct  mrfney-interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  tenantry,  and 
would  he  the  first  great  step  to¬ 
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wards  the  arrangement  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  connected  with  the  tenure 
of  the  land.  Let  Government  do 
that,  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  a  decent  and  proper  man¬ 
ner,  do  all  they  could  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  people,  re¬ 
nounce  all  connexion  with  the  do¬ 
minant  Orange  party,  combine 
their  forces  and  throw  themselves 
on  the  good  sense  of  England — - 
and  difficulties  would  vanish  be¬ 
fore  prudence  and  firmness. 

Sir  R.  Peel  next  rose,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  long  and,  as  usual, 
very  able  speech,  vindicated  the 
policy  of  his  Government.  He 
began  by  describing  the  Motion  as 
virtually  an  expression  of  want  of 
confidence.  Then  commencing 
with  the  charge  which  had  been 
made  against  Parliament  of  nig¬ 
gardliness  in  pecuniary  matters 
towards  Ireland,  he  referred  to  the 
Report  of  a  Committee  formerly 
appointed  to  consider  a  similar 
charge  on  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  and  quoted  a  number  of 
figures  and  statistical  details,  to 
show  that  that  Parliament  had  more 
than  fulfilled  all  its  engagements 


towards  Ireland,  contracted  at  the 
time  of  the  Union.  In  point  of 
taxation  there  was  equally  little 
ground  for  complaint.  If  the  two 
countries  were  to  be  united,  any 
distinction  of  indirect  duties  would 
be  impolitic  and  unwise;  but  in 
the  Excise  the  distinction  which 
was  made  was  favourable  to  Ire¬ 
land.  The  Repeal  of  the  Union 
would  be  of  no  benefit  to  Ireland 
as  regarded  direct  taxes,  for  there 
were  already  no  assessed  taxes, 
window-tax,  or  income-tax.  Ire¬ 
land  had  all  the  advantage  of  the 
penny  postage  gratuitously,  and 
the  Post  Office  maintained  at  the 
public  charge.  It  was  exempt 
from  the  duty  on  soap,  which  ap- 
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plied  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  It.  Peel  then  referred  to  the 
appointments  made  by  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  said  that  no  case  at  all 
had  been  made  out  in  support  of 
the  charges  against  the  two  judi¬ 
cial  officers  who  had  been  referred 
to,  and  with  respect  to  Church 
appointments, he  read  to  the  House 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  September, 
1841,  strongly  urging  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  Church  preferments,  on 
the  grounds  of  professional  merit, 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  for¬ 
warding  the  interests  of  political 
supporters.  He  referred  to  the 
charge  about  the  Croat  contract, 
to  which  he  gave  the  same  answer 
as  Lord  Eliot  had  done,  that  the 
competition  for  the  contract  was 
necessarily  an  open  one,  in  order 
to  prevent  jobbing,  and  that  it  was 
ridiculous  to  treat  this  as  a  na¬ 
tional  grievance.  A  more  unge¬ 
nerous  charge  was  that  relating  to 
education.  The  Government  had 
incurred  much  risk  of  alienating 
supporters  and  friends  by  upholding 
the  national  system  in  the  hope  of 
promoting  religious  peace,  and 
now  they  were  taunted  by  Mem¬ 
bers  opposite  with  having  dis¬ 
gusted  the  Protestant  Clergy.  As 
to  the  alleged  neglect  of  Irishmen 
in  the  promotion  to  public  offices, 
he  disclaimed  having  ever  been 
actuated  by  any  consideration  of 
the  fact,  and  alleged  some  specific 
instances  in  which  he  had  made 
choice  of  Irishmen,  though  simply 
on  the  ground  of  their  fitness,  and 
without  reference  to  their  place  of 
birth. 

Proceeding  next  to  the  subject 
of  the  tenure  of  land,  Sir  R.  Peel 
argued  that  any  alteration  of  the 
law  of  landlord  ami  tenant,  which 
tended  to  interfere  with  the  free 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  property, 


would  be  most  injurious  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Ireland.  “  If  you  tell  the 
possessor  of  wealth  in  Ireland,  that 
by  the  purchase  of  land  he  shall 
not  gain  the  uncontrolled  right  of 
property  over  that  land,  in  my 
opinion,  you  will  strike  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  prosperity  of  that  country. 
But  I  speak  generally  of  the  right 
of  property,  and  not  of  the  abuse 
of  that  right;  and  I  will  not 
resist  inquiry  into  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  or  abuses  of  the  Irish  law. 
When  I  assert,  that  the  just  rights 
of  property  ought  to  be  respected, 
I  am  far  from  saying,  that  if  a 
remedy  could  be  applied  to  prevent 
the  undue  exercise  of  power  in 
Ireland,  I  would  not  give  to  sucli 
a  proposition  the  most  attentive 
consideration.  If  you  tell  me  that 
a  tenant-at-will  improves  the  pro¬ 
perty  he  occupies,  relying  upon 
the  justice  and  generosity  of  his 
landlord,  and  that,  having  so  im¬ 
proved  that  property,  he  gives  a 
vote,  or  does  some  other  act,  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  feelings  of  the  landlord, 
and  is  ejected  from  his  tenancy, 
no  compensation  being  made  to 
him  for  his  outlay --if  the  landlord 
takes  advantage  of  such  hostile 
vote  or  act,  for  the  purpose  of 
availing  himself  of  any  benefit  he 
may  gain  by  taking  possession  of 
the  land  without  affording  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  outgoing  tenant 
— that  is  undoubtedly  a  gross  in¬ 
justice.  I  trust,  and  believe,  that 
this  is  a  case  of  rare  occurrence  ; 
and  if  so,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
apply  a  legislative  remedy.  But 
if  such  cases  were  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence,  and  a  legislative  remedy 
could  be  safely  applied,  I  think  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
afford  such  remedy.  With  respect 
to  Lord  Ilowick’s  suggestion  of  an 
advance  of  money  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railways,  he  thought  the 
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benefit  of  such  a  plan  would  be 
very  questionable.  The  drain  upon 
the  country,  which  the  repayment 
of  so  large  an  advance  would  pro¬ 
duce,  would  probably  occasion 
much  difficulty  and  discontent ; 
moreover,  he  doubted  the  benefit 
of  railways,  except  as  connecting 
great  towns  and  mercantile  neigh¬ 
bourhoods.  With  regard  to  the 
political  condition  of  Ireland,  he 
avowed  the  opinion  which  he  had 
always  maintained,  that  there 
ought  to  be  perfect  civil  equality 
and  eligibility  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  all  offices.  He  took  credit  for 
not  making  use  of  his  majority  in 
Parliament  to  enforce  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Registration  Bill,  and  de¬ 
clared  his  belief  that  causes  were 
in  operation  in  Ireland  tending  to 
reduce  the  number  of  voters,  and 
which  would  require  a  remedy. 
Upon  the  Church  question,  he  con¬ 
trasted  the  various  opinions  which 
had  been  avowed  ;  of  Mr.  Roebuck 
who  would  devote  the  whole  of  the 
revenues  to  state  purposes ;  of  Lord 
Howick,  who  would  not  extinguish 
the  Protestant  Establishment;  and 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  would 
put  the  two  Churches  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality.  What  was 
meant  by  “equality?”  Would 
they  divide  the  revenues  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  numerical  proportion 
of  the  respective  creeds  ?  Should 
the  Protestant  Bishops  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Parliament,  or  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
also  be  admitted  ?  and,  if  they,  why 
not  the  English  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  also  ?  He  then  referred 
in  emphatic  terms  to  the  contracts 
entered  into  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  as  great  national  contracts, 
which  for  the  highest  reasons  of 
policy,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  confidence,  ought  to  be 
firmly  adhered  to,  except  in  cases 
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of  the  last  necessity.  Great  con¬ 
cessions  had  already  been  made  as 
regarded  the  Church  Establish¬ 
ment — the  reduction  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bishops— the  new  appro¬ 
priation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues 
. — the  transfer  of  the  payment  of 
tithe  from  the  tenant  to  the  land¬ 
lord  ;  could  he  hope  to  obtain 
peace  by  any  partial  and  limited 
concessions,  such  as  Lord  Howick 
had  proposed  ?  If  he  were  to 
make  any  declaration  now  of  an 
intention  to  provide  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy,  he  much  doubted 
whether  the  discontent  in  Ireland 
would  not  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  Such  concessions 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  made  by 
him,  even  if  others  could  make 
them  ;  if  others  deemed  that  they 
ought  to  be  made,  they  were  free 
to  express  that  opinion  by  their 
votes;  but  he  was  firmly  con¬ 
vinced,  that  it  would  not  be  for 
the  public  interest  that  they  should 
be  made  by  him  or  by  those 
who  concurred  with  him.  Sir 
R.  Peel  then  replied  to  the 
demand,  that  he  should  declare 
the  course  he  meant  to  pursue. 
He  was  prepared  to  govern  Ireland 
on  principles  of  impartiality  and 
civil  equality,  to  give  a  substantial 
and  not  a  fictitious  right  of  suff¬ 
rage,  to  take  into  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  make  no  one  alteration  in 
the  law  by  which  the  Church,  or 
its  revenues,  would  be  impaired. 
With  respect  to  the  existing  agi¬ 
tation,  and  the  pressure  put  upon 
the  Government  to  adopt  coercive 
measures  for  the  repression  of  the 
disturbances,  he  claimed  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  colleagues  the  absolute 
right  to  judge  according  to  their 
discretion,  with  respect  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  existing  laws  or  to 
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an  application  to  Parliament  for  new 
ones.  “  Believing  that  the  forbear¬ 
ance  of  the  Government — while 
forbearance  can  be  safelycontinued 
—  will  add  rather  to  their  strength 
than  cause  weakness,  our  firm 
determination  is,  I  repeat,  to  do 
every  thing  that  can  be  done  by 
authority  or  by  power  to  resist 
the  success  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  by  any  other  mode  than  by 
the  constitutional  mode,  the  deli¬ 
berate  act  of  the  Legislature.”  He 
concluded  by  reminding  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  concessions  al¬ 
ready  made  to  them — of  the  kindly 
feeling  evinced  — of  their  common 
country,  common  cause,  and  fear 
of  common  disaster — as  reasons 
why  they  should  join  in  firm  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  agitation  for  Repeal 
of  the  Union. 

Lord  John  Rnssell  declared,  that 
he  had  listened  to  Sir  R.  Peeks 
speech  with  any  feelings  but  those 
of  satisfaction.  It  was  less  like 
the  address  of  a  Minister  than  that 
of  a  Member  in  Opposition,  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  the  propositions  of 
a  Government.  In  the  present 
alarming  state  of  things  he  saw 
cause  for  fear— the  fear  of  doing 
injustice.  He  approved  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  resistance  to  the 
advice  of  irresponsible  persons, 
who  urged  premature  measures  of 
coercion  ;  and  allowed,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  concede  all  demanded 
by  the  multitudes  in  Ireland  ;  but 
not  less  reprehensible  was  the 
course  taken  by  Government — the 
course  of  doing  nothing  at  all,  but 
waiting  to  hear  the  proposals  of 
other  Members,  cavilling  about 
them,  and  adopting  none.  He 
denied  the  practical  equality  of 
privileges  between  England  and 
Ireland ;  and  then  he  touched 
upon  many  of  the  grievances  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out.  He  would  not 


entirely  destroy  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  ;  but,  without 
producing  a  plan,  he  said  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Clergy  ought  to  be  put  upon  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  Protestant  Bishops  and  clergy. 
The  whole  system  of  appointing 
partisans  should  be  abandoned ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  do  as 
Cromwell  did  when  he  appointed 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  to  administer 
justice,  though  that  lawyer  doubt¬ 
ed  the  authority  of  Cromwell 
himself.  Lord  John  Russell  al¬ 
luded  to  Mr.  Fox’s  conciliatory 
measures  in  1782,  when  the  Vo¬ 
lunteers  were  in  arms— to  Mr. 
Pitt’s  promise  of  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  immediately  after 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland — and  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  concession 
of  Roman  Catholic  claims,  under 
the  avowed  dread  of  civil  war,  as 
examples  for  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Dilating:  on  the  possible  difficulties 
which  might  accrue  in  our  foreign 
relations,  he  warned  Ministers  to 
beware  the  consequences  of  injus¬ 
tice  to  Ireland. 

With  the  speeches  of  the  two 
chiefs  of  parties,  this  debate  would 
naturally  have  concluded ;  but 
another  adjournment  was  stoutly 
contended  for  by  some  Members, 
and  after  having  been  once  nega¬ 
tived  by  a  great  majority  was  ul¬ 
timately  conceded.  The  last  night, 
however,  of  the  exhausted  debate, 
elicited  nothing  worthy  of  record, 
except  an  avowal  of  himself  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Roche, as a  thorough 
and  uncompromising  Repealer,  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Motion 
by  Lord  John  Manners,  a  Conser¬ 
vative  Member,  and  a  speech  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  which  he  con¬ 
tended  for  an  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  Bishops,  answered 
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by  Lord  Stanley,  who  spoke  with 
his  usual  ability,  but  retraced 
much  of  the  ground  already  occu¬ 
pied  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  O’Brien  having  replied,  the 
H  ouse  divided  :  —  Against  the 
Motion,  243;  for,  164:  majority 
against  the  Motion,  79. 

The  9th  of  August  had  arrived 
before  the  long-contested  Irish 
Arms  Bill  reached  its  final  stage 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
that  day,  Lord  Eliot’s  Motion, 
that  it  should  be  read  a  third  time 
was  met  by  an  amendment  by 
Lord  Clements,  who  had  mani¬ 
fested  an  intense  hostility  to  the 
measure  in  every  stage,  that  it  be 
read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  Baring  Wall,  Capt.  Bernal, 
Mr.  Charles  Buller,  Mr.  M.  J. 
O’Connell,  spoke  against  the  Bill, 
and  two  Members  usually  voting 
on  the  Conservative  side,  Mr. 
DTsraeli,  and  Mr.  Smythe,  at¬ 
tacked  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  Col.  Verner,  Mr.  M.  Milnes, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  argued  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Bill.  Referring  to  some 
observations  of  Mr.  Sheil,  the  Pre¬ 
mier  thus  expressed  himself.  “  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  he  is 
surprised  at  the  apparent  apathy 
and  calm  composure  with  which 
I  view  the  present  state  of  things 
in  that  country.  I  assure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  view 
that  state  of  things  with  no  other 
feelings  than  those  of  deep  anxiety 
and  pain.  I  know  that  I  have 
done  all  I  could.  I  had  a  hope 
that  there  was  a  gradual  abate¬ 
ment  of  animosities  on  account  of 
religious  differences.  I  thought 
I  saw  even  in  the  intercourse  of 
Members  of  this  House  a  kindly 
and  reciprocal  feeling.  I  thought 
I  saw  the  gradual  influence  of 
those  laws  which  removed  the  po¬ 


litical  disabilities  of  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  and  established  civil  equa¬ 
lity.  I  thought  I  saw,  in  some 
respects,  a  great  moral  and  social 
improvement ;  that  the  commer- 
cial  intercourse  of  Ireland  with 
this  country  was  increasing;  that 
there  was  a  hope  of  increasing 
tranquillity  in  Ireland,  and  of  a 
diminution  of  crime  ;  that  the  re¬ 
dundant  and  superfluous  capital  of 
this  country,  which  was  seeking  a 
vent  in  foreign  speculations  of  the 
most  precarious  nature,  would  be 
applied  to  a  sjdiere  more  legiti¬ 
mate  and  more  productive-the 
increasing  improvement  of  Ireland. 
The  agitation  has  blasted  all  those 
hopes.”  He  retorted  in  a  tone  of 
good  humoured  sarcasm  upon  the 
unfriendly  remarks  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  and  Mr.  Smythe,  and  de¬ 
clared  the  perfect  unanimity  of 
his  Government.  He  would  not 
notice  unfounded  speculations 
about  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet. 
All  the  Members  of  that  Cabinet 
are  actuated  by  one  common  de¬ 
sire  to  further  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation ;  taking  any  alter¬ 
native  rather  than  resort  to  phy¬ 
sical  force:  at  the  same  time  that 
they  would  leave  nothing  undone 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
E  mpire — essen  t  i  al  to  o  u  r  grea  t  n  ess, 
our  prosperity,  and  our  glory. 

The  House  divided  as  follows : 
— -For  the  third  reading,  125 ; 
Against  it,  59  :  Majority,  66. 

The  Bill  which  had  been  so 
minutely  discussed  and  strongly 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  met  with  a  much  easier  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  Upper  House. 
Two  nights’  debate  sufficed  to 
exhaust  the  discussion  upon  it. 
The  second  reading  was  moved 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
briefly  explained  its  nature  and 
object,  on  tlie  15tli  August. 
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Lord  Camoys  opposed  the  Mo¬ 
tion.  He  repeated  many  reasons 
urged  against  the  measure  in  the 
debates  of  the  Commons;  imput¬ 
ing  to  the  Tory  Governments  of 
Ireland  perpetual  coercion,  pro¬ 
ducing  perpetual  discontent;  at¬ 
tributing  to  the  Whig  Govern¬ 
ment  an  opposite  course,  which 
resulted  in  a  feeling  of  affection 
towards  this  country  and  diminu¬ 
tion  of  crime  ;  and  quoting  protests, 
against  tlie  Arms  Bill  of  1807  by 
Lord  Ponsonby,  and  against  that  of 
1819  by  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  and  other  Peers.  He  did 
not  approve  of  the  Repeal  agita¬ 
tion,  because  he  thought  that  it 
tended  to  separation ;  but  if  the 
power  of  the  present  Ministers  were 
to  be  permanent,  he  should  have 
great  difficulty  to  refrain  from 
joining  that  agitation,  because  the 
redress  of  Irish  grievances  would 
seem  hopeless.  The  Established 
Church  was  the  foundation  of  all 
those  grievances  ;  its  jealousy  was 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  extension 
of  political  rights  in  Ireland  and 
to  improvement.  One  argument 
for  maintaining  it  was,  that  the 
bulk  of  property  in  Ireland  be¬ 
longed  to  Protestants ;  but  the  ar¬ 
gument  degraded  the  Church  to 
the  level  of  a  mere  human  insti¬ 
tution.  And  if  the  Established 
Church  was  to  be  that  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  the  Roman  Catholic  should 
perhaps  be  the  established  religion, 
for  the  number  of  petitions  against 
the  Factory  Bill  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  even  in  England  the 
Established  Church  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  an  absolute  majority;  while  the 
Irish  and  English  Roman  Catholics 
numbered  about  7,500,000.  He 
recommended  the  appropriation  of 
the  funds  of  the  Irish  Church  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  of  the  people. 


The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  thought 
the  views  advocated  by  Lord  Ca- 
moys  inconsistent  with  his  oath, 
and  defended  the  Irish  Church, 
not  as  a  political  engine,  but  as  the 
bulwark  of  that  religion  which 
had  been  declared  at  the  Reform¬ 
ation  (o  be  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  and  which  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  our  national  happi¬ 
ness. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
gave  the  Bill  a  qualified  support. 
Although  lie  entertained  doubts 
whether  it  was  essential  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  of  Ireland,  he  was 
not  at  that  moment  prepared  to 
withdraw  from  Government  any 
power  calculated  in  their  opinion 
to  maintain  peace  and  order.  He 
believed,  that  the  Ministers  had  no 
other  motive  than  to  make  the 
Bill  efficacious  for  its  object ;  but 
he  doubted  whether  it  was  wise 
to  excite  the  irritability  of  the 
Irish  people  by  the  newpartsof  the 
Bill ;  though  during  the  protract¬ 
ed  discussions  on  it  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  it  had  been  much  improved 
by  the  admission  of  forty-three 
amendments,  whereof  only  seven¬ 
teen  were  of  a  merely  verbal  cha¬ 
racter.  That  the  Bill  was  not 
particularly  called  for,  was  shown 
by  the  decrease  of  offences  in  Ire¬ 
land,  in  June,  1843,  to  one-half 
the  amount  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1842;  and,  singularly 
enough,  the  number  of  cases  of 
demanding  arms  had  fallen  from 
20  to  10.  Still  it  might  be  in¬ 
convenient  to  Government  to  be 
deprived  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Bill.  As  it  presented  itself 
however,  in  the  character  of  the 
only  measure  connected  with  the 
pacification  of  Ireland,  the  House 
was  bound  to  consider  what  it  was 
not :  it  was  not  a  new’’  link  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  and  the 
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people ;  and  much  more  was 
needed  to  restore,  or,  if  they 
pleased,  to  create,  tranquillity  in 
that  quarter.  One  remedy  for  the 
state  of  Ireland  must  be  founded 
in  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  clergy,  recommended  by  all 
advocates  of  Roman  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation — and  among  them,  by 
Pitt,Castlereagh,  and  Grattan — -as 
an  essential  accompaniment  of  that 
measure.  He  did  not  think  that 
provision  should  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Establishment: 
nothing  but  conflict,  irritation,  and 
bitterness  could  accrue  from  par¬ 
celling  out  the  property  of  the 
Establishment  among  the  different 
parties.  He  agreed  with  Lord 
Camoys,  that  the  argument  for 
maintaining  the  exclusive  Estab¬ 
lishment,  founded  on  property, 
was  altogether  preposterous ;  it 
might  pass,  if  it  were  a  question 
of  instruction  in  the  method  of 
breeding  and  training  cattle,  that 
the  method  established  concurred 
with  the  opinions  of  the  land¬ 
holders,  but  not  where  the  mo¬ 
rality  and  happiness  of  a  whole 
community  were  concerned.  The 
establishment  of  Maynooth,  un¬ 
accompanied  by  any  other  measure 
was  erroneous  j  especially  as  the 
instruction  there  was  limited  to 
the  narrowest  and  most  purely 
theological  kind.  The  additional 
Stamp-tax,  passed  last  year,  on 
conveyances  and  other  law  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Ireland,  was  also  in¬ 
judicious;  since  much  good  would 
be  done  by  raising  up  a  middle 
class  of  actual  landholders  in  place 
of  the  “  middlemen.”  Ireland 
could  not  remain  as  it  was.  He 
did  not  call  for  any  sudden  mea¬ 
sure.  He  wished  no  sudden  stroke 
of  policy  which  was  at  once  to  re¬ 
form  and  tranquillise  that  country; 
it  would  be  madness  to  [expect 


such  a  coup  cle  main.  But  he  said 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  consider¬ 
ing  these  questions.  He  should 
not  oppose  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  but  reserve  to  himself  the 
power  of  watching  its  future 
operation,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Government  would  look  the  real 
causes  of  the  present  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  face,  and  apply  to 
them  not  a  temporary,  but  a 
strong  and  lasting  remedy.  (  Loud 
cheers.) 

Lord  Brougham  expressed  his 
entire  concurrence  in  Lord  Lans- 
downe’s  remarks  both  on  the 
measure  before  the  House,  and  on 
the  general  subject.  He  then  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Camoys. 
He  attacked  him  for  his  total  for¬ 
getfulness  of  history  in  imputing 
constant  coercion  and  irritation  of 
Ireland  to  the  Ministerial  party. 
Were  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
irritated  by  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  carrying  their  own  policy  in 
1829  ?  Lord  Camoys  spoke  as  if  all 
the  coercion  came  from  one  side ; 
but,  said  Lord  Brougham,  “l  my¬ 
self  must  plead  guilty  to  having  in 
1833  and  1834,  enacted,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  and  carried  into  execution, 
one  of  the  most  stringent  coercion 
Bills  that  I  believe  ever  existed  in 
this  country  towards  Ireland.  That 
Bil  1,  too,  was  suffered  to  expire ;  but 
it  was  continued  in  a  modified  form 
by  the  noble  Viscount  (Melbourne) 
in  1835  :  it  was  only  in  1840  that 
the  Venue  Bill  was  allowed  to  ex¬ 
pire  ;  that  very  Venue  Bill,  which 
I  was  told  the  other  night  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  coercive 
measure,  was  continued  till  1840.” 
Lord  Camoys,  too,  exhibited  most 
extraordinary  oblivion  of  his  own 
personal  history,  and  of  what,  in 
that  very  place,  two  years  ago,  he 
swore  to  observe;  when  he  took  an 
oath,  declaring,  "  without  any 
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evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental 
reservation  whatever,  ”  “  1  do-  so¬ 
lemnly  swear  that  I  never  will 
exercise  any  privilege  to  which  1 
am  or  may  be  entitled  ” — includ¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  privilege  of  a 
Peer  of  Parliament,  which  is  the 
highest  of  all — “to  disturb  or 
weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or 
the  Protestant  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom,”  “  My  Lords,” 
continued  Lord  Brougham,  “  I 
have  lived  long  in  the  world  ;  I 
have  seen  many  examples  of  the 
effects  of  the  wilful  courses  of  de¬ 
signing  men,  and  of  the  influence 
they  have  gained  in  prosecuting 
tlreir  wicked  designs  on  less  pow¬ 
erful  minds,  of  less  steady  charac¬ 
ters,  of  minds  less  capable  of  self- 
defence  ;  1  have  seen  both  here 
and  abroad,  the  effects  on  weak  and 
on  youthful  minds,  the  effects  of  the 
operations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  sinful  and  sordid  objects  ; 
and  1  have  seen  in  this  country 
the  consequences  of  political  se¬ 
duction  by  similar  means  and  for 
similar  objects :  but,  knowing,  as 
1  do,  the  honourable  nature  of  my 
noble  Friend,  his  pure  motives, 
and  the  candour  of  his  disposition, 

I  do  profess  and  declare,  that  l 
never  yet  saw  so  melancholy  and 
striking  an  exhibition  in  my  whole 
life  of  the  effects  of  such  insidious 
arts  on  such  minds,  as  has  this 
night  been  exhibited  by  the  mar¬ 
vellous  declaration  of  my  noble 
friend,.  It  is  only  a  lesson,  my 
Lords,  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  it 
ought  to  be  to  the  Government,  of 
the  absolute  and  overwhelming 
necessity  of  looking  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  people  in  spiritual 
things — of  looking  to  their  condi¬ 
tion  under  the  control  of  a  priest¬ 
hood  so  educated  as  that  which 
now  instructs  them  and  misleads 


them,  and  alternately  agitates 
and  seduces  them — men  ignorant 
of  the  most  salutary  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  in  which  sound 
principles  and  right  feeling  find 
their  best  root.  Either  you  must 
enlarge  the  institution  of  May- 
nooth  College,  or  abolish  it  alto¬ 
gether,  and  restore  the  priesthood 
of  Ireland  to  their  former  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  Continent — an  educa¬ 
tion  which  had  some  liberalizing 
effects.” 

Lord  Camoys  explained  how  be 
had  put  a  different  interpretation 
on  the  oath.  When  in  the  Llouse 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton 
had  proposed  to  restrict  Roman 
Catholics  from  voting  and  speak¬ 
ing  on  questions  affecting  the 
Church,  Sir  Robert  Peel  bad 
refused  to  place  them  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  footing  from  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters;  and  when  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  said,  that  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  could  not  take  the  oath  in 
their  legislative  capacity,  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel  said  that  lie  was  right. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  sup¬ 
ported  views  very  similar  to  those 
of  Lord  Camoys.  He  remarked, 
that  the  Ministers  did  not  meet 
the  disturbances  in  Wales  with  an 
Arms  Bill,  but  with  a  Commission 
sent  down  to  enquire  into  griev¬ 
ances. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  condemn¬ 
ing  Lord  Camoys  as  the  first  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  who  had  avowed  in 
Parliament  the  opinion  that  the 
Irish  Church  ought  to  be  subverted, 
and  he  subscribed  to  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  espe¬ 
cially  that  part  relating  to  remedial 
measures,  lhe  examples  of  the  King 
of  Hanover  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  be  followed,  in  providing 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
Maynooth  was  a  sad  specimen  of 
British  parsimony;  it  ought  to 
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have  funds  liberally  supplied. 
Every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  men  of  a  better  order  of 
society  to  enter  it ;  and  in  order 
to  induce  the  sons  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentry,  the  better  sort  of 
farmers,  the  merchants,  and  others, 
to  feel  ambitious  of  belonging  to 
the  clerical  profession,  as  was  the 
case  in  this  country. 

Lord  Beaumont, with  much  ear¬ 
nestness  of  manner,  repudiated 
Lord  Camoys’s  interpretation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  oath  :  understand¬ 
ing  it,  as  he  himself  did,  he  should 
feel  disgraced  if  he  were  to  give  a 
vote  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Established  Church.  The 
sentiments  uttered  that  night,  di¬ 
rectly  tending  to  fan  the  flame  of 
rebellion,  attested  the  necessity  of 
measures  to  put  down  the  agita¬ 
tion  in  Ireland.  Still  when  that 
country  was  calm,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  policy  towards  her  should 
have  been  adopted;  the  great 
want  being  occupation  for  the 
people. 

Lord  Campbell,  at  some  length, 
defended  Lord  Camoys’  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  oath :  declaring  that  it 
did  not  bind  the  person  who  took 
it  in  his  legislative  capacity,  any 
more  than  the  Coronation  Oath 
restrained  the  legislative  powers  of 
the  Sovereign. 

The  Marquess  of  Headfort  con¬ 
tended  that  equal  laws  were  the 
only  means  for  tranquillising  Ire¬ 
land.  He  touched  on  some  of  the 
main  grievances,  primarily  re¬ 
commending  a  state  provision  for 
the  priesthood,  and  an  organised 
system  of  emigration. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde 
followed  the  same  course  as  Lord 
Lansdowne,  intending  to  vote  for 
the  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry 
also  supported  it ;  averring,  how¬ 


ever,  that  his  information  from 
Ireland  represented  the  agitation 
to  be  dying  away,  and  deprecating 
Anti-Repeal  meetings,  especially 
one  which  was  contemplated  at 
Belfast. 

The  Motion  was  then  agreed  to 
without  a  division. 

The  next  day  the  House  went 
into  Committee,  when  Lord  For- 
teseue,  who  had  been  absent  on 
the  previous  night,  stated  his  con¬ 
currence  with  Lord  Lansdowne  s 
views.  He  assented,  generally,  to 
the  Bill,  taking  exception,  how¬ 
ever,  to  parts :  and  he  urged  the 
removal  of  Irish  grievances,  re¬ 
commending,  especially,  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  surplus  Church  re¬ 
venue  to  “  the  endowment,  in  some 
respects,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  ”  also  the  fulfilment  of  Sir 
R.  Peel’s  promise  of  inquiry  into 
the  laws  of  tenure,  and  an  exten¬ 
sion  both  of  the  Parliamentary  and 
Municipal  Franchise. 

Lord  Brougham  took  occasion 
to  vindicate  the  memory  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  whom,  as  well  as  Lord 
Angle  sea,  he  conceived  to  be  un¬ 
justly  treated  by  the  claim,  which 
had  been  set  up  by  some  of  Lord 
Melbourne’s  friends,  of  having 
been  the  first  to  think  of  admitting 
Roman  Catholics  to  offices.  It 
was  Lord  Wellesley  who  first  sug¬ 
gested  that  step;  for,  in  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Melbourne,  dated  Aug., 

1 834,  he  said — “  I  conceive  that 
one  of  the  first  steps  towards  the 
pacification  of  Ireland  should  be 
the  correction  of  this  difficulty ; 
and  for  that  purpose  I  submit 
to  you,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
admit  a  certain  proportion  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  into  the  Privy 
Council,  to  the  Bench,  to  the 
high  stations  of  the  law,  and 
to  the  legal  or  civil  offices  of 
the  State;  and,  if  necessary, 
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also  a  certain  number  into  the 
Police.” 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde 
bore  testimony  to  the  veneration  in 
which  Lord  Wellesley’s  memory 

was  held  bvthe  Roman  Catholics: 

•»  * 


and  Lord  Campbell  attested  that 
Nobleman’s  anxiety  to  employ  and 
promote  persons  of  that  creed. 

The  Bill  passed  through  the 
Committee,  with  very  slight  op¬ 
position,  and  was  carried. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Finance. — The  Budget — Speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
Observations  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Baring,  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  R.  Peel ,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lord  Howick,  and  other  Menu 
hers — Discussions  on  the  National  Finances  in  the  House  of  Lords , 
brought  on  by  Lord  Monteagle,  who  moves  Resolutions— The  Duke  of 
Wellington  opposes  the  Motion ,  entering  into  details  on  the  subject— 
Able  Speech  of  Lord  Brougham  on  the  same  side — Lord  Monteagle' s 
Resolutions  are  negatived  without  a  division.  Sugar  Duties. — The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moves  a  renewal  of  the  Duties  of  the 
preceding  year — Mr.  Cobden  remonstrates  against  the  Expenditure  in¬ 
curred  for  the  Colonies — Mr.  Ewart  moves  an  equalisation  of  Duties 
on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Sugars.  The  Motion  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Brotherton,  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Ward ,  Dr.  Bowring ,  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
and  opposed  by  Mr.  James ,  Mr.  Bernal,  and  Mr.  G.  Berkley — On 
a  division,  the  Motion  is  rejected  by  135  to  50 — Mr.  Hawes  moves  to 
reduce  the  Duty  on  Foreign  Sugar  to  34a. — Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir 
R.  Peel  oppose  the  Proposition,  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to 
encourage  the  Slave-Trade — Mr.  Labouchere  argues  in  favour  of  the 
Motion,  which  is  rejected  on  a  Division,  by  203  to  122.  Wool 
D  cities. — Mr.  C.  Wood  moves  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
with  a  view  to  their  reduction.  He  shows  the  decline  of  the  Trade  by 
Statistical  Returns — Sir  R.  Peel  alleges  the  decline  of  the  Revenue 
as  an  argument  against  the  Motion — It  is  negatived  by  a  large  Ma¬ 
jority — Removal  of  the  Restrictions  on  Export  of  Machinery — Mr. 
Gladstone  brings  in  a  Bill  for  that  purpose — Observations  of  Air. 
Hindley,  Mr.  S.  Wortley,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  other 
Members — The  second  reading  is  carried  by  96  /o  18 — It  is  opposed 
by  Earl  Stanhope  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  is  incorporated  with 
the  Customs  Bill,  and  passed. 

THE  serious  falling-off  in  tlie 
revenue,  which  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  year  exhibited, 
has  been  noticed  in  a  former  chap¬ 
ter.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
be  in  a  situation  to  exhibit  a  very 
cheering  picture,  or  hold  out  the 


prospect  of  any  alleviation  of  the 
national  burthens.  The  most 
pressing  and  stringent  of  these, 
indeed,  the  Income-tax,  however 
it  might  be  complained  of  under 
the  existing  depression,  could  not 
but  be  felt  in  the  diminution  of 
the  other  branches  of  revenue,  to 
be  the  great  prop  and  mainstay  of 
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the  public  Exchequer.  Without 
the  supply  derived  from  this 
source,  the  condition  of  the  na¬ 
tional  resources  would  have  been 
serious,  indeed,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  impost  in  such  a  juncture, 
was  recognised,  tacitly  at  least,  by 
most  persons,  whatever  their  poli¬ 
tical  prepossessions  might  be.  The 
unwelcome  duty  of  announcing  to 
Parliament  the  short- coming  of 
the  public  means,  which  had  been 
anticipated  in  the  estimates  of  the 
preceding  year,  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Goulburn,  who  made  his  annual 
statement,  according  to  custom,  in 
a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
on  the  8th  of  May. 

He  commenced  his  address,  by 
referring  to  the  large  measures 
introduced  in  the  former  year  for 
the  increase  of  revenue,  and  for 
the  diminution  of  import  duties, 
observing,  that  though  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  the  Property-tax  and 
the  diminution  of  the  Import- 
duties  were  contemporaneous,  the 
new  tax  did  not  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  till  after  six  or  nine  months 
from  its  enactment ;  while  the  re¬ 
mission  of  the  old  duties  took 
effect  at  once — so  that  there  was 
one  period  of  the  last  year  during 
which  the  accruing  income  was 
unequal  to  the  current  expendi¬ 
ture.  To  have  postponed  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  duties,  when  once 
such  reduction  had  been  an¬ 
nounced,  would  have  been  inju¬ 
rious  to  trade  in  all  the  articles 
affected  by  that  reduction  ;  and  it 
had  not  been  thought  justifiable 
to  meet  the  exigency,  by  the  only 
other  alternative,  the  raising  of  a 
loan  for  the  year’s  service.  The 
revenue  calculated  upon  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  for  the  year,  from  the 
Customs,  had  been  22,500,000/.  : 
in  that  he  hud  been  disappointed, 
the  actual  produce  having  been 


only  21,750,000/.  A  great  part 
of  the  deficiency  had  been  upon 
the  wine  duty,  the  wine-trade 
having  been  extensively  checked 
by  the  delays  of  the  Treaty  with 
Portugal.  There  had  also  been  a 
diminution  on  the  estimated  duty 
upon  foreign  spirits  ;  but  this 
diminution,  he  hoped,  was  owing 
chiefly  to  the  improvement  in  the 
temperance  of  the  people.  The 
timber  duty,  on  which  there  had 
been  a  remission,  had  produced 
somewhat  less  than  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  it;  but  thetimber  trade 
was  now  improving,  and  with  it 
the  produce  of  the  duty.  The  case 
was  the  same  with  coffee.  On  the 
minor  articles  included  in  the  tariff 
the  loss  had  been  in  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  had  been  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco,  molasses,  and  pepper  ; 
there  had  been  also  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  cotton,  and 
various  other  articles  employed  in 
manufactures,  indicating  a  gene¬ 
ral  improvement  in  our  industry; 
and  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  the 
rate  of  that  increase  had  been 
much  accelerated  since  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  present  year.  On  the 
estimated  produce  of  the  Excise, 
there  had  been  a  deficiency  of 
1,200,000/.,  of  which  Mr.  Goul¬ 
burn  proceeded  to  explain  the  de¬ 
tails.  Upon  the  whole,  the  reve¬ 
nue  had  fallen  short  of  Sir  R. 
Peel’s  estimate  by  somewhat  more 
than  2,000,000/.  :  that  defalca¬ 
tion  was,  however,  diminished  to 
about  1,250,000/.,  by  a  payment 
from  China  of  about  725,000/. 
Against  the  deficiency  thus  con¬ 
stituted,  was  to  be  set  the  produce 
of  the  Income-tax,  which  had 
exceeded  the  expectation  formed 
of  it.  It,  was  not  yet  all  collect¬ 
ed,  but  it  would  probably  amount 
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to  about  5,500,000/.,  of  which 
about  5,100,000/.  would  be  net 
revenue.  He  might  now  be  asked, 
in  what  way  he  intended  to  meet 
this  deficiency ;  and  he  would 
at  once  declare,  he  had  no  new 
measure  to  propose.  His  calcu¬ 
lation  was,  that  the  causes  which 
had  occasioned  the  deficiency  of 
the  last  year,  were  of  a  tempo- 
vary  character :  that  in  the  next 
and  subsequent  years,  there  would 
be  a  surplus  of  revenue,  and  out  of 
that  he  proposed  to  discharge  the 
small  deficiency  of  the  year  gone 
by.  Until  the  repayment  thus 
contemplated  should  be  complete, 
the  state  of  things  would,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  be  an  irksome  one  for  the 
Ministers ;  but  the  more  irksome 
it  might  be,  the  stronger  would 
be  the  inducement  to  them  to 
make  every  effort  for  keeping 
down  their  expenditure.  He 
would  next  present  his  estimate  for 
the  ensuing  year  :  there  were  two 
heavy  charges,  which  did  not  form 
part  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  year — the  one  a  payment 
of  800,000/.  to  the  owners  of  the 
opium,  and  the  other  a  payment 
of  1,250,000/.  to  the  East  India 
Company,  on  account  of  expenses 
borne  by  them  for  the  China  war. 
He  proposed  to  advance  the  money 
requisite  for  these  two  payments, 
and  take  repayment  outofthefuture 
remittances  from  China.  He  then 
proceeded  to  state  the  probable 
revenue  of  the  year  under  the 
usual  heads  of  Customs,  Excise, 
Stamps,  and  so  forth,  making  a  total 
estimated  revenue  of  50,150,000/., 
in  which,  however,  he  included  a 
sum  of  870,000/.  from  the  Chinese 
government ;  and  he  followed  this 
calculation  with  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  expenses  of  the  year, 
under  the  usual  heads  of  Army, 
Navy,  Ordnance,  &c. ;  making 


a  total  estimated  outlay  of 
49,387,645/.,  which  being  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  50,150,000/., 
would  leave  a  surplus  of  762,000/. 
in  favour  of  revenue  above  ex¬ 
penditure.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  had  not  been  able, 
however  much  he  desired  it,  to 
yield  to  any  of  the  numerous  ap¬ 
plications  which  had  been  made 
to  him,  for  remission  of  taxation. 
He  trusted,  that  if  there  were 
any  error  in  his  computation,  it 
would  turn  out  that  he  had  been 
too  moderate,  rather  than  too  san¬ 
guine  in  his  estimates,  especially 
as  he  now  saw  indications  of  im¬ 
provement,  on  which  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  rely,  in  the 
augmented  consumption  and  re¬ 
viving  manufactures  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  then  stated  the  substance 
of  several  important  returns,  re¬ 
specting  the  state  of  industry,  in 
the  three  great  towns  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  con¬ 
firming  this  favourable  view,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  the  cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen  manufactures.  Dis¬ 
tress,  indeed,  was  still  prevailing 
in  other  branches  of  our  industry; 
but  an  improvement  in  the  greater 
branches  must  necessarily  extend 
itself  in  no  long  time  to  the 
others.  Therefore,  though  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
flattering  statement  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  resources,  he  trusted  the 
time  was  not  distant,  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  be  able  to  come  down  with 
a  proposal,  for  easing  the  industry 
of  the  country,  by  important  re¬ 
missions.  He  concluded  by  mov¬ 
ing  a  vote  of  47,943,000/. 

Mr.F.  T.  Baring  asked,  why  the 
money  already  received  from  China, 
was  brought  into  the  general  re¬ 
sources  of  the  year,  instead  of  being 
applied  to  meet  ibose  claims  of  the 
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opium  owners  of  the  East  India 
Company,  which  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  other  side  of  the 
account. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  he 
thought  the  first  claim  on  the 
China  compensation-money,  was 
the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  the 
Chinese  war ;  and  he  had,  there¬ 
fore,  applied  the  first  money  to 
repay  a  part  of  the  expenses  ac¬ 
tually  incurred  in  that  war. 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  the 
diminution  in  the  regular  reve¬ 
nue  had  arisen,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  from  the  additional  taxation 
imposed  in  the  shape  of  Income- 
tax.  He  was  delighted  that  the 
Government  had  been  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  their  expectations  from  the 
duty,  which  they  had  so  unwisely 
imposed  upon  coal.  A  deficiency 
was  now  admitted,  of  more  than 
2,000,000/.,  on  the  computation 
made  by  the  Ministers  last  year  ; 
and,  when  it  was  considered  that 
a  large  sum  received  from  China, 
and  not  included  in  that  computa¬ 
tion,  was  brought  into  the  year’s 
receipts,  the  deficiency  would  be 
found  to  approach  3,000,000/. 
To  balance  t ! le  income  and  ex¬ 
penditure  now,  on  the  principles 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  Income-tax 
should  be  doubled,  so  far  were  we 
from  having  yet  arrived  at  that 
equalization,  which.  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  supporters  had  boasted,  that 
we  were  about  to  realise.  He 
saw  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  the 
receipts  of  the  next  year  would,  as 
Mr.  Goulburn  had  calculated,  ex¬ 
ceed  the  receipts  of  the  last.  The 
only  way  to  relieve  the  country, 
was  to  diminish  our  expensive 
Army  and  Navy,  and  then  we 
might  take  ofl  the  Income-tax, 
and  the  taxes  upon  raw  materials 
The  great  increase  in  the  importa¬ 


tion  of  cotton  was  merely  the 
result  of  very  low  prices,  and  of 
the  great  efforts  which,  at  those 
prices,  the  manufacturers  were 
making,  to  keep  their  people  em¬ 
ployed.  He  then  went  into  the 
question  of  free- trade :  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after 
his  professions  on  that  subject, 
was  bound  to  carry  the  principles 
of  free- trade  to  their  full  extent, 
or  else  to  resign  his  office.  The 
right  honourable  Baronet  had 
not  done  better  than  the  Whig 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who, 
at  any  rate,  bad  carried  on  the 
Government  without  an  Income- 
tax. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  reminded  the 
House,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
he  stated  his  computation  of  regu¬ 
lar  revenue  last  year,  had  professed 
to  have  made  it  under  the  mark, 
yet  it  had  fallen  very  short  even 
of  that  computation.  It  was  true, 
that  a  large  Income-tax  must 
greatly  diminish  consumption,  and 
of  consequence,  revenue  ;  but  this 
was  a  deficiency  beyond  all  rea¬ 
sonable  allowance.  But  for  the 
receipt  from  China,  it  would 
have  been  a  deficiency  of  almost 
3,000,000/.,  and  that  was  more 
than  even  the  produce  of  the  In¬ 
come-tax  bad  been  able  to  com¬ 
pensate.  The  new  duty  on  coals 
bad  been  a  failure  ;  when  imposed 
last  Session,  it  bad  been  treated 
as  a  tax  upon  foreigners,  which,  if 
it  bad  been,  it  could  have  claimed 
but  little  approbation,  just  at  the 
moment  when  we  were  trying  to 
get  our  neighbours  into  good  hu¬ 
mour  with  a  view  to  free-trade. 
But  it  had  not  turned  out  to  be  a 
tax  bearing  upon  foreigners,  but 
rather  upon  our  own  trade  and 
shipping.  Equally  unfortunate 
bad  been  the  tax  on  spirits  in  Ire¬ 
land.  It  had  failed  to  produce 
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revenue,  and  it  had  frightfully  in¬ 
creased  smuggling  and  drunken¬ 
ness,  and  the  vices  consequent 
upon  them.  This  had  led  to  an 
enormous  increase  of  prosecutions, 
under  the  Revenue  Law.  With 
such  facts,  he  trusted  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  reconsider  his  in¬ 
tentions,  and  remove  a  tax, 
which  yielded  only  45,000/.  in 
money,  but  produced  demoraliza¬ 
tion  in  such  abundance.  He  was 
aware,  that  the  country  could  not, 
in  her  present  state,  afford  to  give 
up  revenue ;  but  there  were  some 
articles  on  which  revenue  would 
not  be  diminished  by  reduction  of 
duty,  for  instance,  sugar.  The 
Brazilian  treaty  having  failed,  we 
were  free  upon  tTiat  subject  now, 
and  the  time  was  come  when  the 
Government,  which  had  given 
some  remission  upon  coffee,  ought 
to  give  the  people  some  sugar  to 
drink  with  it. 

Sir  R.  Peel  admitted  that  he 
had  been  disappointed  in  his  com¬ 
putation  with  respect  to  the  prob¬ 
able  produce  of  certain  branches 
of  revenue.  That  was  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  which  all  similar 
computations  must  be  liable,  as 
had  been  proved  by  Mr.  Baring’s 
own  estimate  of  the  produce  to 
arise  from  the  per  centage  imposed 
by  him  upon  the  assessed  taxes,  in 
which  estimate  he  had  been  de¬ 
ceived  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
1,600,000/.  When  he  himself,  in 
proposing  the  Income-tax,  had  ad¬ 
verted  to  that  estimate  of  Mr. 
Baring’s,  he  had  done  so,  not  with 
any  view  to  inculpate  him  for  the 
error,  but  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  no  further  increase 
of  revenue  could  be  expected  from 
a  per  centage  upon  old  taxes,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
impose  a  new  tax,  namely,  an  In¬ 
come-tax.  The  Income-tax  did 
Vol.  LXXXV. 


certainlycharge  a  per  centage  of  21. 
18s.  4 d.,  but,  he  believed,  that  the 
cheapness  of  all  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption  had  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  that  impost.  He  did 
believe,  from  the  information  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Goulburn,  that  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  classes  of  manufacture, 
there  was  an  improvement  in  pro¬ 
gress  which  he  trusted  would  ere 
long  extend  itself  to  other  branches 
of  industry,  and  he  hoped  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country 
the  House  would  not  force  the 
Government  to  reduce  taxation. 
The  existing  deficiency  on  the  last 
year  would  now  be  nearly  made  up, 
if  the  instalments  of  Income-tax 
for  that  year  had  been  actually  got 
in,  so  that  it  was  not  a  deficiency 
resembling  that  of  former  years, 
which  there  was  nothing  to  com¬ 
pensate.  As  to  further  reductions 
of  our  military  establishments,  he 
considered  them  to  be  impractica¬ 
ble,  and  he  believed  that  to  be  the 
opinion  of  almost  every  body  in 
the  House,  except  Mr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  Williams.  He  saw  nothing 
in  what  had  passed  since  last  Ses¬ 
sion,  which  should  induce  him  to 
think  that  any  other  tax  would  be 
preferable  to  that  upon  income. 
But  for  the  Income-tax,  where 
should  we  have  been  now  ?  If  the 
defalcation  in  the  present  year  had 
been  chiefly  on  the  assessed  taxes, 
there  might  be  ground  for  arguing 
that  the  Income-tax  had  been  a 
main  cause  of  deficiency,  but  the 
chief  defalcation  had  been  in  the 
Customs,  which  were  the  sources 
of  revenue  least  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  Income-tax.  He  wished 
most  sincerely,  that  it  had  been 
possible  to  relieve  the  country  by 
some  remission,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  financial  affairs,  that  re¬ 
mission  was  impracticable, 
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Lord  J.  Russell  expressed  his 
belief,  that  if  the  financial  plan  of 
himself  and  his  friends  had  been 
adopted,  the  whole  deficiency  would 
not  hare  exceeded  1,000,000/.  for 
which  sum  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  lay  on  so  heavy  a  tax 
as  the  tax  upon  income.  There 
was  now  a  deficiency  in  the  reve¬ 
nue  (if  considered  exclusively  of 
Income-tax,)  to  the  extent  of 
2,400,000 /.  The  financial  state¬ 
ment  of  that  evening  was  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  natural  course 
would  have  been  to  set  the  Chinese 
remittances  against  the  Chinese 
liabilities,  and  not  to  set  aside  the 
liabilities,  and  bring  the  remit¬ 
tances  into  the  revenue  of  the  year. 
He  did  not  recommend  the  repeal 
of  the  income-tax  now,  because  a 
frequent  shifting  of  public  imposts 
was  a  great  evil,  but  when  the 
three  years  for  which  that  tax  was 
imposed  should  be  expired,  he 
trusted  that  Parliament  would 
seriously  reconsider  the  subject. 
He  strongly  recommended  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  Sugar  Duties.  At 
present  the  Government  were  halt¬ 
ing  in  their  course  without  any 
good  reason,  announcing  princi¬ 
ples  which  were  only  half  executed. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  for  Gentle¬ 
men  opposed  to  the  Government 
to  consider  whether .  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  would  not  them¬ 
selves,  under  whatever  disadvan¬ 
tages,  propose  some  remedy  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  believed  that 
the  people’s  strong  conviction  of 
our  financial  necessities  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  Income-tax  from  be¬ 
coming  unpopular.  He  regretted 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  did  not  propose  to  reduce 
some  taxes  on  raw  materials. 

Lord  Howick  remarked  on  the 
change  since  last  year  in  the  dra¬ 


matis  personae  last  year,  when  a 
lofty  statement  was  to  be  made, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
came  forward  with  great  parade  to 
deliver  it  in  person  ;  but  this  year, 
when  it  was  necessary  that  the 
tone  should  be  humbler,  the  task 
was  devolved  on  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Never  had  there 
been  a  greater  failure  than  on  last 
year’s  financial  scheme,  brought 
forward  with  so  much  pretension. 
He  censured  the  duty  on  spirits, 
and  the  duty  on  coals,  and  called 
for  further  remissions  of  differential 
duties.  All  these  remissions  had 
been  successful,  while  the  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  opposite  directions 
upon  spirits  and  coal,  had  utterly 
failed.  He  declaimed  against  pro¬ 
tection,  which,  he  said,  he  would 
call  monopoly,  and  warned  the 
country  of  the  danger  of  adhering 
to  a  policy,  which  was  that  of 
killing  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs. 

Mr.  Liddell  commenced  by  con¬ 
demning  the  duty  on  coal,  but 
took  a  favourable  view  of  the  Bud¬ 
get  and  of  the  country’s  financial 
prospects  in  general. 

Mr.  Hutt  inveighed  against  the 
coal  duty,  and  asked  whether  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in¬ 
tended  to  reduce  the  Three-and-a- 
Half  per  Cents. 

Mr.  Goulburn  returned  no  spe¬ 
cific  answer  to  this  point,  but 
intimated,  in  reference  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Baring  about  post¬ 
age,  that  Government  had  some 
measure  under  consideration  for 
the  convenience  of  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Bell  expressed  his  disappro¬ 
val  of  the  coal  duty. 

Mr.  Labouchere  also  condemned 
that  duty.  He  called  on  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  act  upon  the  general 
principles  which  they  had  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  Session. 
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They  would  have  affected  more 
good  by  a  remission  of  duty  on 
corn  and  sugar  than  by  all  they 
had  attempted. 

Sir  R.  Ferguson  insisted  on  the 
mischiefs  of  the  Irish  spirit  duty. 

Mr.  M.  Gibson  called  for  a  gene¬ 
ral  measure  of  commercial  reform. 

Captain  Jones  desired  the  repeal 
of  the  Irish  spirit  duty,  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  demoralization  produced 
by  it. 

After  some  miscellaneous  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers,  the  proposed 
sum  was  voted. 

The  state  of  the  public  finances 
which  had  been  thus  developed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
gave  rise,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
Session,  to  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  Lord  Monteagle, 
on  the  14tli  August,  moved  a 
series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject, 
which  he  introduced  in  a  speech 
of  great  length,  his  object  being 
to  vindicate  the  Whig  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  public  finances,  and 
to  show  that  the  same  line  of  con¬ 
duct,  which  had  been  censured  in 
the  late  Ministry,  had  been  pur¬ 
sued  by  their  censors,  the  present 
Government.  He  recalled  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  to  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Motion  of 
the  24th  August,  1841,  which  dis¬ 
placed  the  late  Ministry,  was 
rested;  the  charges  being  princi¬ 
pally  that  the  revenue  had  been 
for  several  years  diminishing,  that 
the  Government  had  tampered 
improperly  with  the  funds  of  the 
Savings’  Banks,  that  additions  had 
been  made  to  the  annual  charge  of 
the  public  debt,  that  Government 
had  rashly  adopted  the  alteration 
in  the  Post  Office,  and  that  the 
finances  of  the  country  could  not  be 
entrusted  to  such  unskilful  hands. 
After  entering  into  some  vindica¬ 
tion  on  all  these  points  severally, 


Lord  Monteagle  reminded  the 
House  how  the  arguments  of  1841 
prevailed— how  there  was  a  change 
of  Ministers — how  the  new  Mi¬ 
nisters  were  allowed  time  to 
mature  their  plans  ;  the  unprece¬ 
dented  mark  of  confidence  being 
accorded  to  them  of  being  allowed 
at  their  discretion  to  raise  money 
by  selling  stock  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  The  plans  were  propounded 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  11th 
March,  1842,  and  the  Minister 
estimated  that  there  would  be  a 
surplus  of  520,000/.  on  the  5th 
April,  1843.  Lord  Monteagle 
enumerated  the  details  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  deficiency  which  ran  through 
the  whole  of  the  collections  of  the 
last  financial  year,  resulting  in  the 
total  deficiency  of  2,421,000/.  ; 
a  difference  between  the  estimate 
and  the  result  of  2,940,000/.  But 
that  was  not  all  ;  Government 
took  credit  for  more  than  500,000/. 
received  from  China,  and  for  a  sum 
(1,300,000/.)  amounting  to 
800,000/.  in  excess  of  the  average 
receipt  for  Corn  Duties.  He  did 
not  wish  to  make  comments  upon 
these  mistakes  :  though  when  the 
late  Administration  were  in  power, 
any  single  mistake  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion,  nay,  even  a  clerical  error, 
was  held  up  to  public  view  by  the 
present  Government  as  evidence  of 
the  incapacity  of  their  predecessors. 
Lord  Monteagle  touched  upon  the 
failure  of  the  increased  Irish 
Stamp  Duties  :  more  strongly  upon 
the  failure  of  the  augmented  Irish 
spirit  duty  ;  and  he  commented  se¬ 
verely  on  the  comparative  failure  of 
the  export  duty  on  coal,  which  was 
recommended  as  tending  to  detain 
coal  in  this  country,  and  the  new 
Bill  to  authorize  the  exportation 
of  machinery — machinery  which, 
without  coal"  to  work  it,  is  worth¬ 
less.  He  criticised  the  abandon- 
[N23 
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went  of  600,000/.  Timber  Duties, 
and  the  mode  of  reduction  by  two 
stages,  which  had  paralysed  the 
trade  ;  and,  adverting  to  the  Ash¬ 
burton  Treaty,  he  anticipated  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  admission  of  timber 
from  the  American  bank  of  the 
St.  John  River,  as  likely  to  pro¬ 
voke  demands  for  corresponding 
relaxations  on  the  part  of  those 
countries  with  whom  we  have  reci¬ 
procity  treaties.  One  anticipation 
of  Ministers  had  been  more  than 
realised ;  the  loss  accruing  from 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  coffee 
was  only  48,000/.  instead  of 
170,000/.;  showing  that  in  their 
nearest  approach  to  the  principles 
of  free-trade  they  had  succeeded. 

lie  then  came  to  the  prospects 
of  the  present  year,  which  he  said 
were  peculiar  and  extraordinary. 
The  income  was  estimated  at 
50,150,000/.,  including  the  full 
amount  of  the  Property  Tax,  which 
was  5,100,000.  The  expenditure 
was  49,387,000/. :  showing  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  763,000/.  He  was  sorry 
to  say  that  he  was  afraid  this 
surplus  would  prove  as  entirely 
delusive  as  the  520,000/.  proved 
in  the  former  year.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  stated  that  this 
760,000/.  was  to  commence  on  the 
reduction  of  the  deficiency  of  last 
year,  and  not  provided  for;  it 
must  be  760,000/.  then,  in  excess 
of  2,400,000/.  Where  were  they 
to  get  it  ?  This  was  doubtful.  It 
was  true,  they  might  make  up  the 
amount  hy  taking  the  whole  of 
the  money  coming  from  China. 
They  had  already  received 
1,300,000/.  up  to  July,  which  had 
been  applied  to  the  public  service. 
In  the  estimate  of  the  Government 
they  had  included  in  their  calcula¬ 
tion  of  receipts  the  money  they 
were  to  get  from  China  But  what 
were  they  to  do  with  the  opium- 


claimants  and  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  if,  instead  of  merely  handing 
over  the  money  to  whom  it  was 
due,  they  called  the  whole  an  “  in¬ 
crease,”  *  and  put  it  in  their 
pockets?  He  would  illustrate  this 
in  a  very  simple  way.  Suppose 
any  person  sold  an  estate  subject 
to  a  mortgage,  and  received 
10,000/.  or  20,000/.  for  it,  and 
instead  of  paying  off  the  mortgage 
he  put  it  into  his  banker’s  hands, 
applied  it  to  his  own  purposes,  and 
proposed  to  the  mortgagee  to  take 
a  bond  ;  would  that  be  quite  a  fair 
mode  of  proceeding  ?  Adverting 
next  to  the  estimate  made  of  the 
revenue  for  the  ensuing  year,  Lord 
Monteagle  observed  that  their  cal¬ 
culation  was  based  on  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  there  would  be  a 
good  incoming  harvest ;  but  was 
it  not  lamentable,  when  the  finances 
of  a  great  country  were  considered 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
barometer  and  the  clouds,  that  we 
were  made  dependent  by  the  state 
of  the  law  upon  changes  in  the 
atmosphere  for  the  amount  of  our 
revenue  ?  Under  all  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Property 
Tax  ;  the  three  years’ bills  granted 
to  the  East  India  Company  would 
come  due  at  the  expiration  of  the 
tax,  the  money  would  all  have 
been  expended,  and  there  would  be 
a  new  ground  for  continuing  the 
Property  Tax.  He  trusted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  Government  would 
be  allowed  to  continue  it  without 
the  most  clear  and  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  ;  if  Government,  supposing 
that  the  tax  would  yield  only 
3,700,000/.  a  year,  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  drop  it  in  three  years,  they 
were  doubly  pledged  on  finding 
that  it  yielded  5,100,000/.  To 
the  desired  end  he  urged  economy  ; 
and  there  was  ample  scope  for  it. 
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In  1835,  the  present  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  the  day;  in 
that  year  the  estimates  for  the 
public  service  were  14,123,000/.  ; 
in  the  present  year,  after  the  re¬ 
ductions  made,  the  estimates  were 
18,779,000/. — an  excess  of  no  less 
than  4,600,000/.  in  their  own  esti¬ 
mates.  They  must  not  go  further, 
or,  depend  upon  it,  they  would 
fare  worse. 

In  concluding  his  speech,  Lord 
Monteagle  expressed  his  confidence 
in  the  resources  of  the  country. 
He  said,  no  rational  man  could 
doubt  the  undiminished  powers  of 
the  country  3  taxation  bore  less 
proportion  to  the  capital  of  the 
country  than  in  many  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  its  proportion  to  capital 
was  even  less  now  than  in  former 
periods  of  our  history:  for  the 
result  of  the  Income-tax  attested 
the  progress  of  wealth.  At  the 
same  time,  the  falling-in  of  Ter¬ 
minable  Annuities  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  burthens  of  the  coun¬ 
try  3  not  only  would  a  sum 
amounting  to  3,923,000/.  cease 
altogether  on  or  before  the  year 
1867,  but  during  the  present  year 
the  reduction  under  that  head 
would  exceed  100,000/. ;  next 
year,  150,000/.  ;  the  next  live 
years  the  relief  would  be  upwards 
of  700,000/. :  and  within  the 
period  to  which  he  had  formerly 
adverted,  the  saving  would  not  be 
less  than  4,000,000/. 

He  then  moved  as  follows : 

“1.  That  this  House  observes 
with  much  concern  and  disap¬ 
pointment,  that  the  expectation 
held  out  of  a  surplus  revenue,  ex¬ 
ceeding  500,000/.  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  April,  1843,  has 
not  been  realised  3  but  that  there 
has  been  an  actual  deficiency  of 
2,421,000/.,  notwithstanding  the 


imposition  of  a  tax  on  property, 
the  application  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  within  the  year  of  511,406/., 
obtained  from  the  Government  of 
China,  and  a  receipt  exceeding 
1,300,000/.  as  duties  upon  grain 
imported. 

“  2.  That  the  charge  for  the 
Permanent  Debt  has  been  in¬ 
creased  during  the  last  two  years, 
the  Exchequer  balances  have  been 
red  uced,  an d  u  p  wards  of  1 ,000,000 /. 
Exchequer  Bills  held  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Savings  Banks 
converted  into  Stock. 

t(  3.  That  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  most  peculiarly  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature,  and  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  to 
enforce  the  strictest  economy  which 
is  consistent  with  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  and  to  adopt  all  such 
measures  as  may  increase  the 
ordinary  revenue,  by  insuring  to 
British  industry,  whether  agri¬ 
cultural,  manufacturing,  or  com¬ 
mercial,  its  widest  and  freest  ex¬ 
tension  and  its  largest  reward ; 
thus  averting  from  the  country 
the  calamity  of  the  re-enactment 
of  a  tax  upon  property  in  time  of 
peace,  and  promoting  the  well-  being 
of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects.” 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  Lord  Mont¬ 
eagle  had  not  limited  his  address 
to  the  subject-matter  of  his  reso¬ 
lutions  ;  but  had  wandered  to  the 
discussion  of  Bills  upon  the  Table, 
and  the  financial  Budget  of  the 
jp-esent  year,  which  certainly 
proved  no  part  of  the  resolutions 
of  which  he  had  given  notice ; 
especially  as  there  was  no  one  in 
the  House  to  answer  his  objec¬ 
tions  in  detail.  (Lord  Ripon  being 
absent  from  indisposition.)  The 
Duke,  however,  entered  into  a 
general  vindication  of  the  esti- 
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mates  and  calculations  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  in  answer  to  Lord 
Monteagle’s  charges.  He  admit¬ 
ted  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue 
as  compared  with  the  estimate  of 
its  amount ;  ascribing  the  diminu¬ 
tion  to  the  decrease  of  the  wine 
and  spirit  duties,  partly  caused 
by  the  Temperance  movement,  the 
large  falling-off  in  the  Malt  Duty 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  various  reductions  in  the 
Customs  produced  by  the  recent 
Tariff,  the  fact  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Income-tax,  for  the 
full  amount  of  which  credit  had 
been  taken  in  the  estimate,  was 
not  yet  collected — the  unexpected¬ 
ly  large  expense  of  the  Chinese 
war,  and  the  loss  caused  by  the 
forgery  of  Exchequer  Bills.  Lord 
Monteaglehad  said  that  the  charge 
for  the  Permanent  Debt  had  been 
increased.  Now,  the  fair  way  of 
considering  the  question  is,  not 
merely  to  consider  the  amount  of 
the  Funded  Debt,  but  also  the 
amount  and  charge  of  the  Unfund¬ 
ed  Debt ;  and  to  compare  the 
charges  on  both  previous  to  and 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the 
pr  eseut  Administration,  and  at 
the  present  moment.  I  will  refer 
to  the  facts  on  this  subject.  The 
amount  for  the  interest  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  Public  Funded 
Debt  was,  on  the  15th  January, 
1841,  28,256,324/. ;  on  the  15th 
January,  1842,  it  was  28,701 ,458/.  ; 
on  the  same  day  in  1843,  it  was 
28,609,708/.  The  Unfunded  Debt 
was  for  the  years  1840-41, 
21,626,315/.  at  an  interest  of  2 ~d. ; 
for  1841-2,  it  was  18,293,000/., 
at  l\d. ;  and  for  1842-3,  it  was 
18,182,000/.  at  l±d.  The  an¬ 
nual  interest  on  the  first  sum 
(21,626,315/.)  was 740,000/.  2 s.6d.; 
forthe  third  amount  (18,182,000/.) 
it  was  414,779/.  The  charge  for 


the  Funded  Debt,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  year, 
was  28,609,708/. ;  for  the  Un¬ 
funded  Debt,  it  was  414,779/.  ; 
making  together,  29,024,487/.;  a 
reduction  of  the  annual  charge 
upon  the  Funded  and  Unfunded 
Debt,  since  1841,  of  2,071,863 /. 
But  there  is  an  addition  to  this 
reduction  on  account  of  the  charges 
incurred  on  stock  created  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency  as  estimated  for 
1841-2,  being  the  last  budget  of 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer.  That  amount  was  85,815/.: 
the  income  for  that  year  was 
48,310,000/.;  the  estimated  in¬ 
come  was  50,777,432 /. ;  leaving 
a  deficiency  between  the  estimat¬ 
ed  and  the  actual  income,  of 
2,457,433/. ;  which  was  made  a 
debt  at  an  expense  of  the  sum  I 
have  just  named — 85,815/.  per 
annum  to  be  added  to  the  annual 
interest  of  the  Funded  and  Uu- 
funded  Debt.  The  noble  Lord, 
therefore,  will  see  that  it  is  not 
exactly  the  fact  to  state  that  there 
has  been  an  augmentation  of  the 
Funded  Debt,  at  least  in  the  point 
of  view  stated  in  his  resolution  ; 
but  it  is  true  to  state  that  there 
has  been  an  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Funded  Debt,  caused 
by  the  arrangement  made  by  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  to  provide  for  the  deficiency 
between  the  estimated  and  the 
actual  income  of  the  last  budget 
of  the  late  Administration. ” 

The  resolutions  made  it  a  charge 
that  upwards  of  1,000,000/.  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Exchequer  Bills 
had  been  converted  into  stock. 
Now  the  history  of  that  conversion 
was  this:  it  had  been  the  practice 
to  make  advances  for  public  works 
in  Exchequer  Bills ;  but  it  had 
been  thought  better  in  future  to 
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make  the  advances,  as  they  ought 
to  be  made,  in  cash,  and  the  debt 
was  incurred  to  pay  off  the  out¬ 
standing  Bills.  He  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go  through  Lord 
Monteagle’s  statements  respecting 
the  budget  of  the  present  year; 
but  he  hoped  that  he  had  persuad¬ 
ed  the  House  to  negative  the  re¬ 
solutions  ;  he  certainly  concurred 
with  Lord  Monteagle  in  feeling 
the  utmost  confidence  as  to  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country. 

Lord  Brougham  followed  up  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  defence; 
traversing  in  part  the  same  ground, 
but  varying  his  argument  with 
much  lively  sarcasm.  He  remem¬ 
bered  Mr.  Tierney’s  saying, 
“  There  was  no  subject  which 
abounded  so  much  in  mares-nests 
as  finance.”  ( A  laugh.)  Whe¬ 
ther  his  noble  friend  had  that 
night  discovered  any  of  those  cu¬ 
rious  structures,  he  would  pre¬ 
sently  inquire;  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
advantage  with  which  he  under¬ 
took  the  contest.  For  though  his 
noble  friend  was  out  of  office,  yet 
iu  fact,  as  far  as  this  subject  went, 
he  was  as  good  as  if  he  were  in 
office,  because  he  was  an  officer  of 
the  Exchequer  with  this  material 
superiority  over  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  the  one  was 
moveable,  holding,  his  office  during 
pleasure,  whereas  his  noble  friend 
was  immovable,  holding,  happily 
for  him,  his  office  for  life :  his  noble 
friend  could  go  to  the  Treasury 
and  Exchequer,  and  obtain  all 
manner  of  information  ;  while  the 
doors  were  barred  against  all  un¬ 
fortunate  individuals  not  in  office. 
{Laughter,) 

He  taunted  Lord  Monteagle 
with  not  having  brought  forward 
his  Motion  after  the  April  quarter- 
day*  when  he  could  have  made  a 
better  show,  for  since  that  time  two 
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millions  and  a  half  had  been  re¬ 
received  for  the  Income-tax,  pro- 
tionately  reducing  the  deficiency. 
Lord  Monteagle  had  reproached 
the  present  Government  with  spe¬ 
culating  on  a  favourable  harvest, 
and  trusting  for  their  revenue  to 
the  inconstant  winds  and  ele¬ 
ments.  That  was  just  what  he 
had  always  said:  he  had  always 
argued  in  that  way,  but  then  un¬ 
fortunately  he  always  argued 
against  his  noble  friend,  because 
formerly  his  noble  friend  trusted 
to  the  perfidious  winds,  the  un¬ 
stable  waters,  the  fickle  elements. 
That  was  their  budget  of  1841 ; 
which,  however,  they  never  reco¬ 
vered  :  it  was  the  fixed  duty  of  8s. 
which  was  to  be  part  of  their  re¬ 
venue.  When  his  noble  friend  re¬ 
visited  Downing-street,  and  agaiu 
brought  forward  the  86-.  fixed  duty 
to  support  a  falling  exchequer — - 
and  when  his  noble  friend  had 
nailed  his  weathercock  to  the  mast 
{Great  laughter)  and  said  that  it 
would  never  change,  he  would  re¬ 
mind  him  of  that  evening,  and  of 
the  fickleness  of  the  winds,  which 
be  would  then  have  forgotten. 
{Continued  laughter.) 

If,  asked  Lord  Brougham,  with 
an  Income-  tax  there  was  a  deficit 
what  would  there  have  been  with¬ 
out  ?  with  slave-grown  sugar, 
increasing  the  slave-trade,  offer¬ 
ing  a  premium  for  every  negro 
brought  through  all  the  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage,  to  glut  the 
cupidity  of  the  planters  of  Cuba 
and  Brazil  ?  That  was  their 
budget,  which  he  viewed  with  ab¬ 
solute  abhorrence.  He  pointed  to 
the  increased  premium  on  Exche¬ 
quer  Bills,  and  to  the  rise  of  the 
three  per  cents  stock  from  89.?.  to 
94,?.,  as  showing  the  renewed 
vitality  and  vigour  of  the  public 
credit.  He  ridiculed  Lord  Mont- 
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eagle’s  delusion,  that  if  the  pre¬ 
sent  ministers  were  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  his  own  party  would 
be  replaced  in  power.  Whatever 
soreness  might  be  felt  in  some 
quarters  on  account  of  unexpected 
measures  introduced  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  he  believed  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  supposing 
that  the  country  was  in  favour  of 
their  opponents.  Recurring  then 
to  the  financial  question.  Lord 
Brougham  said,  “  The  single 
practical  question  is,  what  is  our 
position  at  present?  not  what  it 
was  four  months  before.  There¬ 
fore  I  take  the  year  ending  the 
5th  July,  and  there  has  been 
since  the  5th  April  a  making-up 
of  the  deficit  to  the  extent  of 
245,000/. :  nor  is  that  the  whole 
of  it ;  for  between  the  5th  July 
and  the  14th  August  the  defici¬ 
ency  was  in  all  probability  further 
reduced.  Now,  as  to  the  money 
in  the  Exchequer  at  two  different 
periods,  (I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain) — July  1841, 
1,004, 000/. j  Julyl843, 1,830,000/. 
showing  a  very  considerable  in¬ 
crease — nearly  twice  as  much  as  it 
was  only  two  years  ago,  when  the 
present  Government  came  in.” 
He  saw  no  reason  to  despair  of  the 
financial  prospects  of  the  country. 
He  supported  the  Income-tax  as 
inevitably  necessary  ;  but  he  hoped 
in  no  long  time  to  see  it  expunged 
from  the  statute-book. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricrrde 
supported  the  Motion  ;  contending 
that  the  present  Ministry  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  financial  mismanage¬ 
ment  which  they  censured ;  there 
never  was  a  budget  which  exhi¬ 
bited  such  gross  errors  as  that  of 
the  last  year. 

After  some  further  discussion, 
the  resolutions  were  negatived 
without  a  division, 


Among  the  subjects  involving 
fiscal  considerations,  the  question 
of  the  Sugar-duties,  on  which 
events  of  so  much  political  im¬ 
portance  had  turned  in  a  former 
Session,  produced  a  debate  which 
ought  not  to  be  left  without  no¬ 
tice.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Govern¬ 
ment  having  this  year  proposed  a 
renewal  of  the  duties  of  the  year 
preceding,  the  free  -  trade  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  made 
their  usual  protest  against  the 
preference  shown  to  the  produce 
of  the  British  colonies.  On  the 
Motion  that  the  Speaker  should 
leave  the  Chair  in  order  to  the 
House  going  into  Committee  on 
the  subject  on  the  22d  June,  Mr. 
Cobden  moved  a  resolution,  “that 
it  is  not  expedient  to  compel  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  higher  price  for  colo¬ 
nial  than  for  other  commodities, 
and  that  therefore  all  protective 
duties  on  colonial  produce  ought 
to  be  abolished.  He  desired  to 
know  on  what  principle  the  colo¬ 
nies  were  peculiarly  favoured. 
They  not  only  contributed  nothing 
to  our  revenue,  but  were  an  ac¬ 
tual  and  heavy  burden  to  us,  both 
in  civil  and  military  expense.  A 
large  proportion  of  our  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  ordnance,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  6,000,000/.  a-year,  was  incur¬ 
red  for  the  defence  of  our  colonies. 
Then  there  were  large  sums  for 
governors,  clergy,  stipendiary  ma¬ 
gistrates,  light  -  houses,  public 
works,  all  paid  out  of  the  taxes  of 
t he  British  people.  We  were 
largely  taxed  even  for  colonies 
which  wrere  to  have  been  self- 
supporting  ones — New  Zealand, 
South  Australia,  and  the  Falkland 
islands.  There  was  now  a  class 
of  members,  called  Young  Eng¬ 
land,  whose  motto  was  “ships, 
commerce,  and  colonies  he  would 
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tell  them  that  the  whole  of  our 
colonial  trade  amounted  only  to 
about  10,000,000/.,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  this,  5,000,0000/.  were  spent 
by  the  mother-country ;  which 
was  much  the  same  thing  as  if  a 
shopkeeper  on  every  pound’s  worth 
of  goods  sold  by  him,  should  make 
a  present  of  half  a  sovereign  to  his 
customer.  The  West  Indian  su¬ 
gar-grower  not  only  was  without 
that  plea  of  special  burdens  which 
had  been  set  up  by  the  British 
corn  grower,  but  actually  received 
assistance  in  supporting  his  gene¬ 
ral  burdens.  Now,  what  was  to 
be  the  ground  of  the  proposed  tax¬ 
ation  upon  England  in  behalf  of 
the  colonies  ?  The  whole  colonial 
population,  exclusive  of  the  East 
Indian  empire,  amounted  to  only 
5,000,000  of  people.  He  would 
not  discuss  the  question  of  sugar 
in  particular,  on  that  point  he 
would  reserve  himself  for  the 
committee. 

The  Speaker  acquainted  Mr. 
Cobden,  that  the  resolution,  ex¬ 
tending  so  much  further  than  to 
the  mere  sugar  question,  on  which 
it  had  been  moved,  “  That  he 
should  leave  the  Chair,”  could  not 
be  put  as  an  amendment  upon  that 
Motion. 

Upon  the  House  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Sugar  Duties, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  said,  that  if  the  present  state 
of  the  finances  had  permitted  him, 
he  should  gladly  have  agreed  to 
reductions.  It  had  been  very  ge¬ 
nerally  admitted,  that  so  long  as 
other  interests  should  be  pro¬ 
tected,  the  protection  of  the  su¬ 
gar-growers  must  be  maintained. 
Certainly  the  necessities  of  the  re¬ 
venue  would  not  allow  any  such 
reduction  as  would  make  the 
smallest  difference  to  the  retail 
consumer.  The  greater  or  less 
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prospect  of  a  change  in  the  Sugar 
Duties  of  England  had  always  a 
direct  operation  upon  the  foreign 
slave-trade ;  and  those  who  press¬ 
ed  this  subject  were  thus  the  in¬ 
cidental  promoters  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  their  fellow-creatures  in 
Cuba  and  Brazils.  The  stock  of 
sugar  in  our  own  colonies  promis¬ 
ed  to  be  equal  to  the  supply  of  the 
coming  year;  so  that  there  was 
the  less  occasion  for  calling  in  the 
use  of  foreign  sugar  at  the  hazard 
of  an  aggravation  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Ewart  charged  the  Minis¬ 
ters  with  "  assurance”  in  talking 
about  the  objection  to  slave-grown 
sugar,  when  they  themselves  had 
just  been  in  treaty  for  admitting 
the  sugar  of  Brazil.  The  Mo¬ 
tion  he  was  about  to  make  would 
deal  with  no  petty  distinctions 
between  duties  a  little  higher  and 
duties  a  little  lower.  His  mo¬ 
tion  would  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  all  differential  duties,  by 
proposing  that  colonial  and  fo¬ 
reign  sugars  should  be  taxed  alike. 
After  all  that  the  Ministers  had 
formerly  said  about  free-trade, 
they  now  came  to  the  House  for 
a  sugar  duty  involving  no  reduc¬ 
tion  whatsoever  on  the  duties  of 
former  years.  They  had  not  given 
the  smallest  consideration  or  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  improving 
habits  of  the  people,  who,  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  were  ex¬ 
changing  the  use  of  stronger 
drinks  for  that  of  tea  and  coffee. 
The  price  of  sugar  had  been  gra¬ 
dually  increasing,  and  its  con¬ 
sumption  had  been  proportionally 
diminishing  :  in  1831,  the  con¬ 
sumption  had  been  at  the  rate 
of  about  201b.  per  head  ;  in 
1841  it  had  fallen  to  about  1 7lb. 
The  poor  would  be  materially  be¬ 
nefited,  if  the  law  which  pre¬ 
scribes  the  exportation  of  molasses 
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produced  from  the  refining  of  fo¬ 
reign  sugars  in  bond,  were  so  mo¬ 
dified  as  to  permit  the  comsump- 
tion  of  them  at  home.  He  urged 
the  importance  of  concluding  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Brazil— a 
country  which,  while  it  could  fur¬ 
nish  England  with  the  cheapest  su¬ 
gar,  would  take  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  English  commodities.  He 
could  pay  no  regard  to  the  plea 
that  the  West  Indies  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  he  believed  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  free  consumption  would  be 
rather  to  revive  than  to  depress 
their  trade.  The  foreign  slave 
trade  was  pressed  as  an  argument ; 
but  he  believed  that  free-trade 
was  the  surest  course  for  the  final 
extinction  of  slavery  itself.  If  you 
would  civilize  Africa,  you  should 
spread  commerce  there.  Com¬ 
merce  was  the  great  emancipator. 
He  concluded  with  a  Motion  for 
levying  an  uniform  duty  on  foreign 
and  colonial  sugar. 

Mr.  James  said,  that  England 
Would  stultify  herself  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world,  if,  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  20,000, 00(B.  to  abolish 
slavery  in  her  own  colonies,  and 
after  her  great  and  continued  ef¬ 
forts  to  repress  the  slave  trade, 
she  should  accede  to  a  policy, 
which  went  to  undo  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  aggravate  the 
worst  horrors  of  the  slave  system, 
in  Cuba  and  Brazil.  Free-trade 
was  all  very  well  ;  but  sugar  ought 
to  be  an  exception.  To  this  effect, 
he  quoted  the  late  Mr.  Deacon 
Hume,  who  had  observed,  that 
while  the  slave  trade  was  carried 
on  by  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  to  our  own  colonies,  the 
principle  of  free-trade  did  not 
come  into  real  operation. 

Mr.  Brotherton  was  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  difference  in  the  duties. 
It  was  unjust  to  tax  the  poor  of 


England  millions  a  year,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  monopoly  of  the 
West  Indians.  The  temperauce 
of  the  people  had  greatly  extended 
the  consumption  of  coffee,  and  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  ought  to  have 
increased  in  proportion  ;  but  the 
contrary  was  the  fact.  It  was  by 
our  moral  influence  that  we  must 
hope  to  put  down  slavery,  and  not 
by  our  differential  duties,  which 
naturally  led  foreigners  to  regard 
us  as  hypocrites,  seeking  only  our 
own  profit. 

Mr.  Villiers  complained  that 
Ministers  had  not  answered  either 
Mr.  Cobden  or  Mr.  Ewart,  which 
was  really  to  treat  them  with 
contempt.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
discover  why  Mr.  James,  who  was 
generally  liberal  with  respect  to 
other  men’s  property,  was  so  nar¬ 
row  in  his  view  on  this  particular 
subject;  but  his  surprise  ceased 
when  he  found  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  one  of  the  West  In¬ 
dia  proprietors — a  class,  however, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  had  recfiveda 
great  deal  more  than  was  due  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  compensa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Goulburn’s  argument 
that  the  revenue  would  suffer  was 
quite  untenable;  the  increase  of 
consumption  would  quite  compen¬ 
sate  the  reduction  of  duty.  The 
interest  of  the  colonies  was  insisted 
on ;  but  it  was  not  the  welfare  of 
the  labourers  that  was  really  re¬ 
garded,  for  measures  were  in  pro¬ 
gress  to  lower  their  wages,  by  im¬ 
porting  an  addition  to  their  num¬ 
bers  ;  the  parties  really  favoured 
were  the  proprietors.  Another 
plea  was  that  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  ;  but  the  great  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  cure  of  these  evils  was 
the  general  opinion  of  our  insin¬ 
cerity  upon  this  subject.  Indeed, 
the  Ministers  were  conscious  that 
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if  slavery  sliould  be  abolished  in 
Cuba  and  Brazil  to-morrow,  the 
British  Government  would  not 
consent  to  equalize  the  duty.  We 
had  been  negotiating  with  the 
United  States  about  the  admission 
of  various  articles,  most  of  them 
the  produce  of  that  very  kind  of 
labour  of  which,  on  the  subject  of 
sugar,  we  professed  so  much  hor¬ 
ror.  If  these  duties  were  not 
reduced,  the  people  would  consider 
the  colonies,  which  prevent  their 
reduction,  asacurseto  the  country. 
How  could  we  expect  the  people 
to  fight  for  our  institutions, 
when  they  were  burdened  with 
sugar  duties  and  corn  duties  ? 
The  contempt  thrown  upon  the 
people  was  evinced  not  only  by  the 
silence  of  the  Ministers,  but  by  the 
absence  of  so  many  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  large  constituencies 
from  the  House. 

Mr.  James  observed,  that  the 
compensation,  though  a  large  one 
for  the  people  of  England  to  pay, 
had  been  but  a  small  one  for  the 
owners  of  West  India  estates  to 
receive.  His  own  compensation 
had  been  less  than  two  years’  in¬ 
come  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  a  few  words,  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ewart. 

Mr.  Bernal  reproved  the  aspe¬ 
rity  of  Mr.  Villiers’s  tone  ;  and 
exposed  the  unfairness  of  treating 
the  compensation  for  the  slaves 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  estates. 
He  insisted  on  the  guarantee  of 
the  British  Parliament  implied,  if 
not  expressed,  to  every  West  In¬ 
dia  proprietor ;  and  explained  the 
principle  of  the  slave  compensation, 
saying  that  if  his  advice  could  have 
prevailed  with  the  West  India 
body,  that  compensation  would 
have  been  rejected.  He  contended, 
that  though  the  reduction  of  duty 
on  foreign  sugar  might,  at  first, 


make  that  article  cheap,  yet  the 
increase  in  its  consumption  would 
follow,  which  would  soon  lead  to 
an  increase  of  price.  He  insisted 
on  the  injustice  of  suddenly  with¬ 
drawing  from  any  class  of  proprie¬ 
tors  the  protection  which  they 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  en¬ 
joy.  He  protested  against  invi¬ 
dious  allegations  of  monopoly,  and 
appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
House  on  behalf  of  men  once  pos¬ 
sessed  of  wealth  or  competency, 
and  now  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  For  himself,  he  would  con¬ 
fess,  that  not  only  had  he  derived 
no  profit  from  his  West  India  es¬ 
tates,  but  he  had  actually  sustain¬ 
ed,  for  several  years  past,  a  consi¬ 
derable  loss.  Now,  this  could  not 
last  much  longer ;  and  if  the 
West  India  proprietors  were  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  cultivation,  who  would 
guarantee  an  adequate  supply  from 
new  sources  ?  He  could  not  con¬ 
sent  to  ruin  a  large  body  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  incur  a  long  series  of 
dangers,  for  the  mere  chance  of 
enabling  the  English  consumers  to 
get  their  sugar  a  little  cheaper. 

Dr.  Bowring  asserted  the  right 
of  the  British  people  to  obtain 
sugar  in  the  cheapest  market.  But 
the  people  were  the  unrepresented 
class  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  every  privilege  and  monopoly 
had  its  defenders.  Let  the  House 
give  to  the  labourers  at  home  the 
emancipation  which  it  had  given 
to  the  blacks. 

Mr.  Scarlett  dwelt  on  the  large 
revenue  derived  by  the  mother 
country  from  the  sugar  colonies. 

Mr.  Gibson  complained  of  the 
continued  silence  of  the  Ministers. 
He  argued  that  the  West  Indians 
had  been  adequately  compensated  ; 
but,  even  if  they  had  not,  lie  could 
not  agree  to  go  on  compensating 
them  in  this  expensive  way.  He 
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wished,  as  all  must  wish,  to  put 
down  slavery  ;  but  the  way  to  put 
it  down  was  by  public  opinion, 
not  by  prohibiting  commerce  with 
the  Brazils,  and  proclaiming  that 
you  could  not  trust  to  the  efficacy 
of  free  labour  against  the  labour  of 
slaves. 

Mr.  G.  Berkeley  stated  it  to  be 
impossible  that,  at  the  present 
high  wages  of  colonial  labour,  the 
estates  could  continue  to  be  worked. 
Let  immigration  be  fairly  allowed, 
and  the  West  Indians  would  not 
fear  their  competitors :  but  until 
that  should  be  given,  let  not  the 
subsisting  protection  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  Committee  then  divided — 
For  the  equalization  of  duties,  50  ; 
Against  it,  135  :  Majority  against 
it,  85. 

Mr.  Hawes  then  rose.  He  said 
he  should  not  have  been  content 
to  at  once  abolish  all  difference 
between  colonial  and  foreign  du¬ 
ties  ;  but  he  would  propose  that, 
at  least,  the  House  should  cease  to 
maintain  an  impost  which  was 
equivalent  to  total  prohibition,  and 
should  lower  the  duty  to  34s,  He 
did  not  believe  that  such  a  reduc¬ 
tion  would  at  all  encourage  slavery, 
or  the  slave  trade.  It  was  a  mea¬ 
sure  not  sudden  or  extreme,  but 
one  which  would  prepare  the  co¬ 
lonists  for  further  steps  in  the 
same  direction.  It  would  cause 
some  increase  both  in  consumption 
and  in  revenue. 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  object, 
upon  general  grounds,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  Motion — nay,  but  for 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
sugar  trade,  he  should  gladly  have 
included  sugar  in  the  tariff  of  last 
year.  But  he  was  not  prepared 
to  concur  in  Mr.  Hawes’s  proposal. 
He  did  not  think  it  likely  to  add 
to  the  consumption,  the  reduction 


being  too  small  to  induce  an  abate¬ 
ment  upon  the  retail  price.  If, 
then,  no  sensible  relief  would  be 
given  to  the  consumer,  it  was  not 
desirable  to  disturb  the  scale  of 
duties  in  so  important  a  matter. 
The  sugars  of  the  present  day, 
fr o  m  t  h  e  e  m  pi  oy  m  e  n  t  of  m  ac  h  i  n  ery, 
and  from  otherimprovements,were 
of  much  better  quality  than  the 
sugars  of  the  same  denomination 
and  price  had  been  a  few  years 
ago.  He  denied  that  foreigners 
were  so  besotted  in  prejudice  as 
not  to  see  that  England,  far  from 
being  a  hypocrite  upon  the  slavery 
question,  had  made  great  sacri¬ 
fices  of  her  own  interests  for  the 
sake  of  abolition.  He  demonstrated 
that  the  reduction  of  duty  on  Bra¬ 
zilian  sugar  must  have  the  effect 
of  encouraging  slavery,  by  stimu¬ 
lating  production. 

Mr.  Labouchere  thought  the 
time  was  come,  when  sugar  ought 
to  be  put  upon  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  with  other  articles  of  com¬ 
merce.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not 
argued  that  this  proposal  would 
be  objectionable  on  commercial 
or  on  financial  grounds  j  he  had 
rested  his  opposition  to  it  solely 
on  its  tendency  to  encourage 
slavery ;  the  answer  to  that  argu¬ 
ment  was,  that  England  had  al¬ 
ready  a  large  trade  with  the  Bra¬ 
zils,  consisting  mainly  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  very  labour.  The 
step  now  proposed  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  our  own  colonists,  by  sub¬ 
stituting  for  monopoly,  with  its 
gambling  consequences,  a  free  and 
wholesome  competition.  He  inti¬ 
mated  a  wish  to  know  the  turn  of 
the  negotiations  between  England 
and  Brazil. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it 
had  been  proposed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  to  treat  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  sugar  into  England,  on 
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condition  that  the  Brazilian  go¬ 
vernment  would  take  measures 
for  gradually  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  that 
country,  with  a  view  to  the  final 
abolition  of  slavery  there  ;  but  the 
Brazilian  government  had  made 
demands,  which  precluded  such  a 
negotiation  ;  and  he  lamented  to 
say,  that  the  disposition  of  that 
government,  and  of  its  people,  was 
not  such  as  to  leave  much  hope  of 
any  present  advance  on  the  side  of 
emancipation.  He  denied  that  the 
compensation  for  the  slaves  had 
been  an  equivalent  for  the  whole 
deterioration  of  the  West  Indian 
properties.  He  exemplified  the 
general  loss  from  facts  relating  to 
particular  estates.  The  silence  of 
the  Ministers  on  Mr.  Ewart’s  Mo¬ 
tion  had  been  owing  only  to  a  be¬ 
lief  on  their  part,  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  them  to  make 
their  explanations  on  the  Motion 
of  Mr.  Hawes,  which  involved 
much  the  same  considerations. 

The  Committee  then  divided  : 
for  the  34?.  duty,  122  ;  against  it, 
203  :  majority  against  it,  81. 

The  subject  of  the  duties  upon 
another  important  article  of  traffic, 
wool,  was  brought  under  discus- 
siou  on  the  17th  July,  when  Mr. 
Charles  Wood  moved  asan  Amend¬ 
ment  on  the  Motion  for  going  into 
a  Committee  of  Supply — “  That 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  so  much  of  the  Act 
5th  and  6th  Victoria,  c.  47  (Cus¬ 
toms  Act),  as  relates  to  the  duties 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  sheep 
and  lamb’s  wool.”  The  trade  has 
been  declining  for  a  number  of 
years,  going  back  even  before  1819. 
While  the  export  of  British  wool 
has  increased  from  278,000  pounds 
in  1827,  to  8,578,000  pounds  in 
1842,  and  the  export  of  woollen 


yarns  (made  of  a  wool  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  duty)  has  increased  from 
2,300,000  pounds  in  1835,  to 
5,700,000  pounds  in  1842,  the 
export  of  woollen  cloths  of  all  sorts 
has  fallen  from  392,000  in  1839, 
to  166,000  in  1842.  He  believed 
that  the  country  could  not  be 
mentioned  to  which  our  exports  of 
woollen  goods  had  not  decreased. 
The  import  of  wool  at  the  high 
duty  of  Id.  the  pound  has  fallen 
from  32,000,000  pounds  in  1838, 
to  17,000,000  pounds  in  1842. 
The  trade  of  countries  competing 
with  us  has  increased  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  import 
of  colonial  wool,  not  subjected  to 
duty,  has  increased  from  1 0,000,000 
pounds  in  1838,  to  18,360,000 
pounds  in  1842.  The  produce  of 
thel  d.  duty  has  fallen  from  1 35,000/. 
in  1838,  to  76,OOOZ.  in  1842. 
The  depressed  state  of  Leeds  is 
illustrated  by  the  facts,  that  of 
665  gigs,  machines  used  in  finish¬ 
ing  cloth,  last  year,  381  were 
absolutely  standing  still,  and  254 
were  working  short  time ;  and 
that  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
last  year  in  the  woollen  trade  was 
less  than  usual  by  434,000/. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
opposed  the  Motion.  He  disputed 
the  value  of  the  statistics  quoted 
by  Mr.  Wood,  alleging  that  in  no 
other  trade  was  the  importation  so 
uncertain.  The  diminished  im¬ 
port  of  foreign  wool  was  ba¬ 
lanced  by  the  importation  of  colo¬ 
nial  wool  ;  and  the  diminished 
export  of  woollen  goods,  by  the 
increased  export  of  mixed  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted  the 
force  of  the  argument  for  reducing 
the  duty  ;  but  contended,  that 
the  financial  state  of  the  country 
made  it  impossible  to  give  up 
100,000/.  of  revenue. 
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The  Amendment  was  supported 
by  Mr.  William  Williams,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Wood,  Mr.  B.  Denison, 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  Stansfield.  On  a 
division,  it  was  rejected  by  142 
to  70. 

Among  the  steps  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  commercial  relaxation,  to 
which  the  present  Session  gave 
rise,  may  be  enumerated  the  re¬ 
peal,  at  the  instance  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
exportation  of  machinery,  imposed 
by  an  Act  of  King  William  the 
Fourth.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  brought  in  a  Bill 
for  this  purpose,  the  objects  of 
which  he  explained,  on  moving 
the  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  prohibition  to 
export  machinery  originated  in 
the  belief,  that  if  machinery  were 
detained  at  home,  the  goods  to  be 
made  by  it  would  be  produced  in 
this  country,  and  thus  trade  would 
be  increased.  But,  in  fact,  the 
law  is  nugatory  ;  and  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  Customs,  ever -since 
1824,  have  pronounced  such  a 
law  to  be  impracticable ;  so  easy 
is  it  to  export  machinery  in  parts, 
or  under  cover  of  the  coasting 
trade.  The  effect  of  the  law  has 
been  simply  to  enhance  the  cost  of 
British  machinery  to  the  foreign 
purchaser ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
trade  has  passed  from  us  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  where  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  trade.  It  is  one  almost  in¬ 
digenous  with  us,  meriting  as 
much  encouragement  as  other 
manufactures;  and  its  export  is 
opposed  by  no  arguments  that 
will  not  equally  apply,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  export  of  yarns. 
Mr.  Gladstone  quoted  authorities 
in  favour  of  removing  the  pro¬ 
hibition  ;  and  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  Leeds  machine- maker,  whom 


it  had  deprived  of  extensive  orders 
for  Sardinia,  which  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Belgium.  Another  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  present  law  is,  to  drive 
the  inventor— and  the  Americans 
have  obtained  a  name  for  inven¬ 
tion — from  resorting  to  this  coun- 
tev,  where  they  could  get  their 
work  best  executed. 

Mr.  Hindley  professed  his  as¬ 
sent  to  the  free-trade  principle  of 
the  Bill ;  but,  with  some  sarcastic 
remarks  upon  the  Ministers  who 
had  proposed  it,  after  turning  their 
predecessors  out  of  office,  for  their 
adherence  to  similar  principles. 
He  objected  also  to  obliging  the 
British  manufacturer,  with  the 
millstone  of  the  Corn-laws  round 
his  neck,  to  contend  against  the 
unfettered  foreigner.  He  moved 
as  an  Amendment,  that  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  laws  relating  to  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  expressed 
some  suspicion  of  the  Bill,  but 
ended  by  saying,  he  should  vote 
for  it,  as  gradual  relaxations  of 
the  law  had  left  very  little  pro¬ 
tection  to  fight  for.  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  rejoiced  in  assisting  at  the 
removal  of  the  last  prohibition 
that  disfigured  the  Statute  Book. 
Mr.  Cobden  supported  the  Bill, 
on  the  broad  ground  that  it  did 
away  with  one  of  the  monopolies. 
It  received  a  similar  support  from 
Mr.  Brotherton,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr. 
Hume,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Dr.  Bow¬ 
ring.  Mr.  W.  Williams  doubted  its 
policy;  and  Sir  Robert  Ferguson 
opposed  it  altogether. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  read  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hird- 
man,  of  Belfast,  showing  that  the 
new  French  tariff  had  driven 
France  from  competition  in  fo¬ 
reign  markets  with  our  linens, 
and  increased  the  price  to  the 
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French  consumer;  and  the  new 
restriction  of  Belgium  on  our 
yarns,  had  had  the  effect  of  losing 
that  country  every  market  but 
France  ;  so,  there  was  a  prospect, 
that  experience  and  self-interest 
would  cause  a  revision  of  hostile 
tariffs.  On  a  division,  96  voted 
for  the  second  reading,  and  18 
against  it. 


The  Bill,  which  after  meeting 
with  some  opposition  from  Earl 
Stanhope,  was  carried  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  subsequently 
incorporated  into  an  Act  for 
Amending  the  Customs,  which 
received  the  Royal  Assent  before 
the  close  of  the  Session. 
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Education — The  Queen’s  Answer  to  the  Address  moved  by  Lord 
Ashley — the  Factory  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  James  Graham — Dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Second  Reading — Objections  taken  to  the  Education 
Clauses — Remarks  of  Mr.  Ewart ,  the  Earl  of  Surrey ,  Mr.  Cobden, 
Sir  \R.  Inglis ,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Ashley  and  Sir  James 
Graham — The  Bill  passes  a  Second  Reading — Active  Opposition 
exerted  against  the  Bill  out  of  doors — Extraordinary  number  of 
Petitions  presented,  by  its  opponents — The  Government  introduce  mo¬ 
difications  into  the  Bill  to  obviate  the  objections  of  Dissenters — Sir 
James  Graham  explains  the  alterations ,  and  makes  an  earnest  Appeal 
to  the  House  in  favour  of 1  Education  —  Lord  John  Russell  approves 
of  the  Amendments — Mr.  Roebuck  moves  a  resolution  declaring  that 
all  plans  of  State  Education  shoidd  be  kept  clear  of  any  specific 
religious  system — He  is  opposed  by  Sir  Janies  Graham,  who  vindi¬ 
cates  the  plan  of  the  Government,  and  by  Mr.  Hawes — The  Resolu¬ 
tion  is  rejected  by  156  to  60 — Continued  and  vehement  opposition  to 
the  Factory  Bill — Immense  number  of  Petitions  against  it — The 
Educational  Clauses  are  abandoned  by  Government — Sir  James 
Graham  announces  their  withdrawal — Discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  that  occasion — Remarks  of  Viscount  Melbourne  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  failure  of  the  Factory  Bill — Church  Exten¬ 
sion — Sir  Robert  Peel  brings  forward  a  plan  for  augmenting  small 
livings  and  endowing  ministers — Detail  of  the  Measure — Remarks  of 
Sir  R.  Inglis,  Lord  Dungannon,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  Mr.  Hume,  and  other  Members — The  Motion  is  carried  unani¬ 
mously.  Sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph — Earl  Powis  introduces 
a  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  repeal  the  recent  Act  for  consolidating 
those  Bishoprics — His  Speech — The  Duke  of  Wellington  opposes  the 
Motion,  which  is  supported  by  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  Exeter, 
Bangor,  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  opposed  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury ,  Bishop>s  of  London,  Lincoln ,  and  Norwich,  and 
Earl  oj  Ripon — The  Bill  is  withdrawn  for  the  Session.  Church 
of  Scotland — Lord  Aberdeen  introduces  a  Bill  to  remove  doubts 
respecting  the  admission  of  Ministers — His  Speech — The  Bill  is 
supported  by  the  Earl  of  Haddington ,  the  Lord  Chancellor ,  and  the 
Lari  of  M into,  and  opposed  by  the  Earls  of  Rosebury  and  Burlington, 
Lords  Cottenham,  Brougham,  and  Campbell — Further  discussions  on 
the  Bill,  which  j)asses  the  House  of  Lords  with  considerable  opposition 
— Sir  J.  Graham  moves  the  Second  Reading  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons— Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hume,  moves  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill— Mr.  Rutherford  opposes  the  Measure  in  a  forcible  Speech 
—Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  and  Mr.  A .  Campbell  speak 
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against  it,  and  Sir  W.  Follett,  Mr.  H.  Johnstone,  Sir  G.  Clerle,  and 
Sir  R.  Peel  in  its  support — The  Second  Reading  is  carried  hy  98  to 
80 —It  is  again  opposed  on  the  Third  Reading ,  hut  is  ultimately 
passed— Law  Reform — The  Registration  of  Voters  Bill — Its  objects , 
as  explained  hy  Lord  Wh a rn cliff e — Lord  Campbell  s  Bill  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Libel — Nature  of  its  P  rovisions— Other 
Measures  of  Legal  Reform  are  postponed  at  a  late  period  of  the 
Session — Parliament  is  prorogued  on  24>th  August  by  the  Queen  n 
person— Her  Majesty's  Speech- — Results  of  the  Session. 


WE  have  already  given  in  a 
former  Chapter  of  this 
Volume,  the  discussion  which  took 
place  on  Lord  Ashley’s  Motion  for 
an  Address  to  the  Crown  on  the 
subject  of  the  Education  of  the 
Working  Classes,  and  in  the  same 
place  will  be  found  the  statement 
made  by  Sir  James  Graham  on 
that  occasion  respecting  the  mea¬ 
sures  contemplated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  promotion  of  this 
vital  object.  The  Queen’s  Answer 
to  the  Address,  then  voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  delivered 
by  Earl  Jermyn  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  on  the  8th  March.  It  was 
in  these  terms 

“  I  have  received  your  loyal 
and  dutiful  Address.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  Government  had  been 
previously  directed  to  the  import¬ 
ant  object  of  increasing  the  means 
of  moral  and  religious  education 
among  the  working-classes  of  my 
people  ;  and  the  assurance  of  your 
cordial  co- operation  in  measures 
which  I  consider  so  necessary,  con¬ 
firms  my  hope  that  this  blessing 
will  be  secured  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ment.” 

On  the  same  day  Sir  James 
Graham  introduced  his  promised 
Bill,  for  regulating  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  and  young  per¬ 
sons  in  factories  ;  enumerating  its 
chief  provisions,  first,  as  to  the 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  other  details  of  internal  go¬ 
vernment.  The  hours  of  labour 
You.  LXXXV. 


for  children  were  to  be  reduced 
from  eight  to  six-and-a-half  hours 
a  day ;  the  whole  to  be  performed 
in  the  forenoon  or  in  the  afternoon. 
The  minimum  age  of  children  to 
be  lowered  from  nine  to  eight 
years.  At  present,  the  work-time 
of  “  young  persons,”  those  above  * 
thirteen  and  under  eighteen,  was 
limited  to  twelve  hours  ;  the  max¬ 
imum  age  of  female  a  young  per¬ 
sons”  would  be  raised  to  twenty- 
one  ;  the  time  on  Saturday  to  be 
limited  to  nine  hours.  Machinery 
to  be  guarded  so  as  to  prevent 
accidents;  and  not  to  be  cleaned 
while  in  motion.  The  power  of 
making  up  for  lost  time  where 
water-power  is  used  to  be  limited. 
Qualified  surgeons  to  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  several  mills  of  a 
district.  With  regard  to  the  other 
part  of  the  Bill,  Sir  J.  Graham 
said  he  should  not  then  enter  at 
large  into  the  Education  Clauses, 
for  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
him  to  restate  what  he  had  said 
upon  former  occasions,  but  he 
hoped  that  on  the  whole  the  mea¬ 
sure  would  give  general  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Thus  much,  however,  he 
should  say  with  respect  to  the 
Education  Clauses,  that  he  trusted 
the  effect  of  the  measure  would  be 
greatly  to  increase  the  number  of 
children  receiving  the  benefits  of 
education.  The  Bill  would  include 
within  the  scope  of  its  operation 
all  children  employed  in  silk  fac¬ 
tories,  and  he  hoped  still  further 
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by  a  separate  Bill  brought  in  with 
the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  include  the  lace 
factories  and  the  children  engaged 
in  printing,  thus  comprehending 
all  the  children  employed  in  all 
the  great  branches  of  our  manu¬ 
factures.  There  was  one  omission 
in  his  statement  which  he  begged 
to  supply;  it  was  that  in  all  the 
manufacturing  districts  the  child¬ 
ren  of  any  parents,  whether  those 
children  were  employed  in  factories 
or  not,  should  have  the  benefits  of 
education  at  an  expense  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  3d.  per  week.  The  edu¬ 
cation  being  to  some  extent  com¬ 
pulsory,  it  would  go  far  to  establish 
a  national  scheme  of  instruction 
upon  a  large  scale. 

Lord  Ashley  concurred  in  the 
proposed  arrangements  regarding 
education.  He  regretted  that 
further  limitations  had  not  been 
introduced  with  regard  to  the 
hours  of  labour,  and,  as  that  did 
not  seem  to  enter  into  the  plan  of 
liis  right  lion.  Friend,  he  (Lord 
Ashley)  should  himself  propose  it 
in  Committee. 

Mr.  Hindley  wished  that  the 
hours  of  labour  should  be  left  an 
open  question. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring 
in  the  Bill. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  Bi .  be 
read  a  second  time,  which  came  on 
for  discussion  on  the  24th  March, 
a  discussion  of  considerable  interest 
on  the  proposed  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  elicited  much 
variety  of  opinion.  Sir  James 
Graham  stated  that  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  on  an  early  day  to  go  into 
Committee  on  the  Clauses  regula¬ 
ting  the  hours  of  labour,  but  to 
postpone  the  Education  Clauses 
until  after  the  Easter  recess.  Mr. 
Ewart,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  M.  Phil¬ 


lips,  and  several  other  Members  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House 
then  started  objections  to  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Clauses,  as  giving  a  too 
exclusive  management  of  the 
schools  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  ; 
and  Mr.  Hawes  designated  it  as  an 
attempt  to  place  the  education  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Sir  James  Graham  explained 
that  the  vote  upon  the  second 
reading  would  only  determine  the 
question,  whether  or  not  the  funds 
of  the  State  should  be  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  education  j  the 
details  of  the  method  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  education,  and  even  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  those  details, 
would  be  open  to  future  discus¬ 
sion. 

Lord  John  Russell  admitted 
that ;  but  he  thought  a  discussion 
of  the  objections  to  the  education 
part  of  the  measure  would  be  use¬ 
ful  in  limine . 

Accordingly,  the  question  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
having  been  formally  put,  the 
House  launched  into  the  discus¬ 
sion,  and  the  objections  already 
indicated  were  more  specifically 
stated.  The  principal  were,  that 
although  Dissenters  formed  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  an  increasing  body,  they 
would  be  practically  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  the  measure,  by  the 
composition  of  the  school- trusts, 
the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  as 
a  chief  trustee,  and  the  approval  of 
the  masters  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  the  power  of  inspection, 
which  it  was  assumed  would  be 
exercised  on  behalf  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  and  the  “  teacii- 
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ing  **  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
schools,  which  would  inevitably 
be  an  exposition  of  doctrines  offen¬ 
sive  to  Dissenters.  These  objec¬ 
tions  were  insisted  on  as  fatal  to 
the  measure  in  its  present  form., 
by  the  Members  already  alluded 
to.  Mr.  Ewart  suggested,  either 
that  the  Irish  plan  should  be 
adopted,  and  only  such  portions  of 
the  Scriptures  used  as  different 
denominations  could  agree  upon, 
or  that  the  system  should  be  alto¬ 
gether  freed  from  its  theological 
part,  and  confined  to  secular  in¬ 
struction,  religious  instruction 
being  left  to  the  various  ecclesias¬ 
tical  bodies  to  which  the  scholars 
might  severally  belong.  Mr. 
Hume  strongly  supported  that 
view.  Sir  George  Grey  and  Lord 
John  Russell  argued  for  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  measure,  in  the  view 
of  affording  opportunity  for  such 
objections  to  be  obviated.  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  admitting  the  force  of  the  ob¬ 
jections,  rather  supported  the  mea¬ 
sure,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  generally  ap¬ 
proved  the  measure,  but  wished 
details,  objectionable  to  his  own 
persuasion,  to  be  altered.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sir  Robert  Inglis  took 
the  lead  in  objecting  to  the  Bill, 
that  it  did  not  “  tend  to  place  the 
Church  in  so  prominent  a  position, 
as  from  the  character  of  the  Church 
it  deserved;  but  he  thought  that, 
if  well  worked,  it  might  produce 
more  benefit  than  injury  to  the 
Church.’ '  From  these  conflicting 
opinions  Mr.  Gaily  Knight  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  Government  plan 
was  the  juste  milieu ,  the  golden 
mean.  Mr.  C’owper  declared  it 
the  best  practical  measure  of  the 
kind  which  had  ever  come  under 
discussion.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
Mr.  Darby,  and  others  on  the 


Ministerial  side,  fully  supported 
the  Bill.  Such  is  a  general  view 
of  the  various  opinions  expressed 
in  this  debate. 

Sir  James  Graham  spoke  rather 
early  in  the  course  of  if,  answering 
some  objections.  He  doubted  the 
applicability  of  the  Irish  system  to 
England,  and  he  explained  that 
the  dreaded  ‘'teaching”  of  the 
Scriptures  would  be  like  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Dunn,  the  Secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  in  evidence  before  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  education  of  the 
poorer  classes,  in  1838;  the  teacher 
would  explain  the  sense  of  the 
passages  read,  and  also  doctrines 
so  far  as  they  were  involved  in  that 
sense,  but  he  would  not  inculcate 
sectarian  dogmas.  Masters  of¬ 
fending  against  such  regulations 
would  be  liable  to  removal  by  the 
Privy  Council.  He  deprecated 
the  heaping  of  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  measure,  and  urged  its 
imperative  necessity;  the  events 
of  the  last  autumn  had  shown 
that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost 
—the  youth  of  the  parties  gene¬ 
rally  engaged  in  the  outbreak  was 
a  remarkable  fact ;  and  it  was  his 
firm  belief,  that  if  a  measure  of 
the  kind  had  been  carried  ten  years 
ago,  the  outrages  would  not  have 
taken  place.  The  object  the  Go¬ 
vernment  had  in  view  was  to 
supply  a  measure  of  education  ex¬ 
tensive  in  its  operation,  consonant 
with  the  principles  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  utmost  extent  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  honest  principle  of 
toleration. 

The  arguments  respecting  the 
necessity  of  the  measure  were  ear¬ 
nestly  enforced  by  Lord  Ashley. 
Alluding  to  late  inquiries,  he  said 
—  “  Without  remorse  we  have 
disclosed  our  disgraceful  position 

to  23 
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— displaying  the  positive  filth  that 
lies  on  the  moral  surface  of  this 
our  land.  What  a  figure  shall  we 
then  cut  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  if,  knowing  what  we  do 
know,  seeing  vvliat  we  do  see,  and 
feeling  what  we  profess  to  feel,  we 
fail  to  remove  the  abominations  and 
corruptions  which  are  festering  in 
the  very  heart  of  our  population!” 

Eventually  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time. 

The  apprehensions  expressed  by 
Sir  James  Graham  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  as  to  a  discussion  arising  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bill,  appeared, 
as  the  measure  became  known  and 
circulated,  likely  to  receive  full 
confirmation.  The  Dissenting 
communities  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  took  up  a  general  alarm  on  the 
subject,  and  gave  effect  to  their 
opposition  with  the  zeal  and  acti¬ 
vity  commonly  displayed  by  those 
bodies  on  similar  occasions.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held  at  Liverpool,  Man¬ 
chester,  Brighton,  Bath,  and  other 
important  towns,  Roman  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestant  Nonconfor¬ 
mists  agreeing  to  denounce  the 
Bill,  and  a  storm  of  opposition  was 
in  a  very  short  time  raised,  which 
threatened  seriously  to  impede  the 
plans  of  the  Government. 

At  a  Meeting  of  Dissenters  and 
others,  held  at  the  Free-Trade 
Hall  at  Manchester,  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution,  amongst  others,  was  come 
to  : — 

“  That  as  neither  this  Bill  nor 
any  modification  of  it,  as  yet  pro¬ 
posed,  sufficiently  recognizes  the 
civil  and  religious  equality  of  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects, 
this  Meeting  pledges  itself  to  resist, 
in  every  legitimate  way,  the  Bill 
now  before  Parliament,  and  every 
other  measure  founded  on  similar 
principles  of  injustice  and  inter¬ 


ference  with  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science.” 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Bristol, 
among  other  resolutions,  adopted 
this  : — • 

“  That  the  following  are  among 
the  grievances  contemplated  by 
the  proposed  Bill,  and  against 
which  we  protest.  First,  Provision 
made  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  children  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  but  not  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  Catholicchildren, 
or  those  of  any  other  denomina¬ 
tion.  Second,  The  requiring  of 
the  children  to  read  the  Protestant 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Third,  And  to  join  in  prayer  with 
personsdiffering  from  them  in  faith, 
against  the  principles  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion.  Fourth,  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  obtaining  certificates  of  at¬ 
tendance  on  schools  which  the 
children  cannot  conscientiously 
attend,  before  they  be  allowed  to 
enter  factories  to  earn  their  daily 
bread.  Fifth,  The  necessity  of 
special  notice  on  the  part  of  parents 
or  sponsors,  without  which  Catholic 
children  will  be  compelled  to  attend 
Protestant  religious  worship,  in¬ 
struction,  &c.  Sixth,  The  being 
taught  from  books  in  which  no 
regard  is  paid  to  the  religion  or 
feelings  of  Catholics,  as  they  most 
frequently  contain  positive  insult 
to,  and  misrepresentations  of,  the 
Catholic  religion.” 

A  very  exaggerated  degree  of 
alarm  was  certainly  generated  by 
means  of  the  agitation  so  indus¬ 
triously  fomented  against  this 
measure,  and  the  mass  of  petitions 
which  were,  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  poured  into  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  against  it,  exceeded 
all  modern  precedent.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Government 
were  naturally  led  to  reconsider  a 
plan  which  appeared  so  distasteful 
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to  a  large  section  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  produced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  series  of 
amendments  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared,  and  made  a  statement  in 
explanation  of  their  purport.  He 
contrasted  the  calmness  with  which 
the  subject  had  been  discussed  in 
the  House,  with  the  heat  and  ex¬ 
citement  out  of  doors  ;  admitting 
that  the  number  of  petitions 
against  the  Bill  was  almost  unex¬ 
ampled.  He  alluded  to  misrepre¬ 
sentations  which  had  been  made 
of  the  scope  and  object  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  ;  but  forbore  to  dwell  upon 
them.  Government  had  applied 
themselves  honestly  and  patiently 
to  consider  the  objections  with  a 
view  to  obtain  as  much  chance  as 
possible  of  ultimately  arriving  at 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  He  re¬ 
pudiated,  however,  two  imputa¬ 
tions  against  the  Bill— one  that  it 
had  a  sinister  object  in  coupling 
the  question  of  education  with 
that  of  labour  in  factories;  the 
other  that  the  Government  sought 
too  suddenly  to  enforce  the  change. 
He  explained  the  checks  which 
the  Bill,  even  in  its  original  shape, 
provided  against  too  sudden  an 
introduction  of  the  system  which 
it  purposed  to  establish.  “  Before 
any  school  for  the  new  scheme  can 
he  built,  a  local  subscription  of 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
building  must  be  got  up.  When 
that  subscription  shall  have  been 
obtained,  it  is  necessary  as  the  Bill 
now  stands,  that  two — but  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  increase  their  number  to 
ten— persons  qualified  to  act  as 
trustees,  together  with  the  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  parish,  shall  make  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
assistance .  Thus,  ten  persons,  as 
trustees,  must  be  parties  to  the 


memorial  for  a  grant,  and  that 
only  when  one-third  of  the  cost 
has  been  subscribed.  The  memo¬ 
rial  being  despatched  to  the  Privy 
Council,  they  are  to  determine 
whether  it  is  such  as  will  justify  a 
grant.  If  they  should  he  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  memorial  and  sub¬ 
scription  constitute  a  primd  facie 
case  for  conceding  the  grant,  then 
the  course  prescribed  is,  that  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  is  to 
order  the  memorial  containing  the 
alleged  facts  to  be  referred  to  the 
Magistrates  of  the  district ;  who 
are  to  call  a  Special  Sessions,  of 
which  due  notice  shall  be  given  ; 
and  inquiry  having  been  then  in¬ 
stituted  upon  the  subject,  a  re¬ 
port  shall  be  made  thereon  to  the 
Privy  Council.  On  that  report 
the  Committee  is  again  to  delibe¬ 
rate  ;  and  it  rests  with  them  either 
to  grant  or  refuse  the  prayer  of  the 
memorial.  Supposing  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  to  be  favourable, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
make  any  grant  separate  from  the 
funds  granted  annually  in  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply.  The  House 
will  observe  how  complete  is  the 
check  and  control  of  Parliament 
over  the  whole  proceeding;  the 
checks  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  measure  must  operate  gradu¬ 
ally,  slowly,  and  safely.  Next,  as 
to  the  checks  on  the  change  of  the 
schools  existing  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  system  :  first,  the  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  National 
Schools  must  consent  to  the  change 
of  the  constitution  5  next  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Trustees  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  then  the  consent  of  the 
Ordinary ;  and,  lastly,  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Privy  Council,  upon 
the  joint  requisition  of  these  three 
bodies.”  He  proceeded  to  con¬ 
sider  the  objections  urged  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  ;  which  de- 
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served,  lie  said,  to  be  received 
with  great  respect,  particularly 
when  the  immense  exertions  made 
by  them  for  the  establishment  of 
Sunday-schools  were  considered. 
He  thought  that  the  objections  to 
the  provision  relating  to  schools  on 
Sundays  had  arisen  less  from  the 
actual  intention  of  the  framers, 
than  from  the  wording  of  the  Bill. 
He  proposed  to  substitute  for  a 
clause,  under  which  attendance  at 
Divine  Service  on  Sunday,  Christ- 
mas-day,  and  Good  Friday  was  at 
first  made  obligatory,  a  permissive 
one,  providing  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  “  every  young  per¬ 
son  who  may  wish  to  attend  school 
at  those  times;”  the  recipients  of 
such  instruction  to  attend  the 
Divine  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England  once  in  each  such  day  in 
a  chapel  selected  by  the  clerical 
trustee.  The  clause  thus  reserved 
to  the  parent  or  guardian  a  free 
discretion  j  for  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  children 
attended  the  school  on  week-days, 
might  if  they  preferred  send  them 
to  another  school  on  the  Sunday. 
It  would  also  be  provided,  that  in 
Protestant  schools  only  the  au¬ 
thorised  version  of  the  Scriptures 
should  be  used ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  factory-master  would  be 
deprived  of  the  power  which  he 
at  present  possessed  of  compelling 
the  attendance  of  Protestant  chil¬ 
dren  at  his  own  private  school.  It 
had  been  objected  that  instruction 
in  the  Catechism  and  Liturgy 
during  one  hour  on  each  day 
would  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  study  of  Dissenters’ children  ; 
he  proposed  to  substitute  new  en¬ 
actments — 

“  I  provide  that  the  instruction 
in  the  Catechism  and  the  Liturgy 
to  which  it  was  intended  to  devote 


one  hour  during  three  days  out  of 
the  five  of  the  week,  should,  under 
the  direction  of  the  trustee,  be 
supplied  either  on  the  first  or  the 
last  of  the  three  hours  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  I  then  go  on  to 
provide  that  this  instruction  shall 
be  given  in  a  class-room  apart 
from  the  school-room,  and  separate 
from  that  where  the  Dissenting 
children  are  instructed.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
trustee  to  make  the  selection  of 
books  to  be  used  in  the  school  ; 
and  as  that  selection  may  vary  in 
conformity  with  the  peculiar 
opinions  of  the  trustee,  I  have  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  religious  books 
should  be  used  under  the  sanction 
of  the  two  Archbishops.  I  then 
propose  that  no  Inspector  shall  in¬ 
quire  into  the  religious  instruction 
of  Church-of- England  children, 
unless  under  the  authority  of  one 
Archbishop,  or  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese.” 

By  a  clause  of  the  Bill  as  it  be¬ 
fore  stood  with  relation  to  the 
children  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
it  was  enacted,  that  any  person 
who  should  object  to  have  his 
children  receive  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  should  state  specifically  the 
grounds  on  which  he  rested  his 
objection.  Objection  had  been 
taken  to  this  clause  on  a  religious 
ground  ;  and  it  had  been  said  that 
it  was  an  invidious  thing  to  call  on 
the  Dissenter  to  state  any  peculiar 
objections  he  might  have  to  the 
mode  of  instruction  provided  for 
his  children.  “  I  have  provided 
that  it  shall  be  competent  for  any 
person,  even  a  Church-of-England 
man,  to  object  to  the  mode  of  in¬ 
struction,  without  stating  particu¬ 
lars.  I  then  propose  that  it  shall 
be  distinctly  enacted,  that  during 
the  first  or  last  hour  of  the  three 
days  on  which  instruction  shall  be 
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given  to  the  Church-of-England 
children  in  the  Catechism  and 
the  Liturgy,  provision  shall  be 
made  by  the  trustee  that  those 
whose  parents  object  to  that  mode 
shall  be  instructed  during  that 
time  in  some  branch  of  knowledge, 
thereby  providing,  that  during  the 
interval  of  the  retirement  of  the 
Church  of  England  children,  the 
education  of  the  others  shall  pro¬ 
ceed.  But  heretofore  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  Dissenters,  except 
on  Sunday,  in  the  creed  to  which 
they  belong.  I  propose  that  the 
children  of  Dissenters  shall  have 
instruction  in  the  tenets  of  their 
creeds,  even  during  working-days, 
and  that  the  whole  matter  shall  be 
at  the  disposal  of  their  parents 
and  guardians/'  And  further.  Sir 
James  Graham  read  a  new  clause, 
which  provided  that  the  trustees 
of  the  school  should  appoint  a 
day  in  the  week,  to  be  approved 
by  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  “  in  which  any 
scholar  whose  parent  desires  he 
may  not  be  present  when  such 
Catechism  and  Liturgy  are  taught 
as  aforesaid,  may,  during  three  of 
the  usual  school  hours,  receive 
religious  instruction  [either in  the 
school  or  elsewhere]  from  the  li¬ 
censed  minister  of  the  chapel  in 
which  such  parent  attends  divine 
worship,  or  from  any  person  whom 
such  licensed  minister  may  ap¬ 
point.”  In  districts  where  there 
happened  to  be  no  Roman  Catholic 
school,  the  parents  of  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  children  were  to  have  power 
to  object  to  their  being  present  at 
the  reading  or  teaching  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  or  at  Divine  Service. 

The  clauses  relating  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  trustees  of  the 
schools  had  excited  great  objection 
among  the  Dissenters,  being  alleged 


to  afford  undue  power  to  the 
Church.  Sir  James  Graham  thus 
explained  thealterationsintroduced 
into  the  amended  Bill  : — With 
respect  to  the  trustees,  he  would 
propose  that  instead  of  leaving  the 
second  churchwarden  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  bythe  clerical  trustee,  the  Bill 
should  give  a  right  of  election  to 
those  persons  who  should  have  been 
donors  or  subscribers  of  a  certain 
amount  to  the  school.  The  re¬ 
maining  four  trustees  be  proposed 
to  constitute  through  the  election 
of  ratepayers  assessed  at  10L  ;but 
in  order  to  prevent  the  minority 
from  being  unrepresented,  he 
would  propose  that  no  ratepayer 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  more 
than  two  of  these  four  trustees. 
The  appointment  of  the  head¬ 
master  of  the  school  he  would 
leave  with  the  Bishop,  but  all  the 
assistants  should  be  appointed  by 
the  trustees.  He  would  give  to 
any  one  trustee  a  power  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  against  the  acts  of  his 
colleagues ;  and  lie  would  suggest 
some  enlargement  in  the  powers  of 
the  Privy  Council.  Sir  James 
Graham  concluded  with  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  House,  to  further  a 
measure  deliberately  shaped  to 
combine  the  respect  due  from  the 
Government  to  the  Established 
Church  with  perfect  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  urging  his  belief  that  im¬ 
minent  danger  would  result  from 
its  postponement.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  feel  intimately  per¬ 
suaded,  that  if  this  measure,  mo¬ 
dified  as  it  now  is — a  measure 
treated  with  signal  forbearance  by 
the  political  opponents  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  with  respect  to 
which  an  earnest  desire  has  been 
manifested  to  arrive,  if  possible, 
at  the  adjustment  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  matter— if  a  measure  so 
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proposed,  so  supported,  and  so 
treated  in  Parliament,  shall  fail  to 
effect  the  great  object  of  a  com¬ 
bined  system  of  education,  from 
this  time  all  further  attempts  to 
attain  that  end  will  be  hopeless, 
and  henceforth  we  must  expect 
nothing  but  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  conducted  on  adverse  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  in  an  antagonist  spirit, 
which,  I  say  it  with  deference, 
instead  of  producing  a  feeling  of 
unity  and  good-will  among  all 
classes  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects, 
will  but  aggravate  the  bitter  spirit 
which  now  exists;  and  I  venture 
to  predict  that  the  most  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  will  flow  from  it.” 

Lord  John  Russell  responded 
to  Sir  J.  Graham’s  hope  that  the 
Bill  would  be  discussed  with  pro¬ 
per  calmness  :  he  vindicated  the 
exertions  of  the  Dissenters  in  the 
cause  of  education,  by  pointing  to 
their  pecuniary  support  of  Mr.  Lan- 
caster’ssystem ;  he  thought  that  the 
amendments  rather  tended  to  re¬ 
medy  defects  and  fulfil  the  original 
intention  of  the  measure  than  to 
depart  from  its  principle  ;  but  cal¬ 
culated  that  the  new  composition 
of  the  trust  would  secure  to  the 
Established  Church  a  majority. 
He  hoped  that  they  should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  Bill, 
with  a  prospect  of  wiping  away 
from  this  country  the  stain  of  not 
having  an  efficient  education  for 
the  working  classes  ;  an  object  in 
the  attainment  of  which  those 
classes  were  more  deeply  interested 
than  the  Government,  or  any 
party  in  the  State. 

Manifestations  of  opposition, 
more  or  less  strong,  were  given  by 
Mr.  Ewart,  Dr.  Bowring,  Mr.  M. 
Gibson,  and  Mr.  Aldam. 

Mr.  Hawes  and  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  reserved  their  opinions. 
Viscount  Dungannon  and  Mr. 


Borthwick  declared  their  support 
After  a  vague  and  desultory  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  Bill  was  re-com- 
mitted. 

A  few  days  after  this  debate, 
another  on  the  subject  of  Educa¬ 
tion  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  a  resolution  moved 
by  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  pointout  some  of  the  points 
on  which  he  objected  to  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  Government.  The  Bill 
made  education  depend  upon  the 
accident  of  employment,  and  made 
no  provision  for  education  in  the 
first  eight  years  of  a  child’s  life  ; 
and  the  whole  machinery  for  work¬ 
ing  the  Bili  was  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  Churchmen — all,  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Privy  Council  down  to  the  teacher, 
must  be  Churchmen  ;  they  could 
not  stir  a  step  in  the  Bill  but  they 
met  with  some  wonderful  attempt 
on  the  forbearance  of  the  people. 
He  should  show  that  in  a  moment. 
Supposing  a  child  to  gain  the  ill- 
will  of  any  of  the  persons  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  school  or  of  the  teacher 
— he  could  not  come  to  school,  he 
could  not  work,  therefore  he  could 
not  get  his  bread  ;  so  that  they 
made  the  life’s-blood  of  the  child 
depend  on  his  creed.  Exhorting 
Government  to  place  itself  at  the 
head  of  public  opinion,  and  to  set 
an  example  of  toleration,  Mr. 
Roebuck  concluded  by  moving— 
“That  in  no  plan  of  education 
maintained  and  enforced  by  the 
State  should  any  attempt  be 
made  to  inculcate  peculiar  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  ;  because  as  such  an 
attempt  would  be  considered  a 
plan  for  maintaining  and  strength¬ 
ening  an  undue  superiority  of  one 
sect  over  all  others,  the  animosities 
and  strife  already  existing  among 
different  religious  denominations 
would  thereby,  unhappily, 
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greatly  increased,  and  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  all  sects  and  deno¬ 
minations,  which  is  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  insure  the  success  of  any 
plan  of  public  education,  rendered 
impossible. 

Sir  James  Graham  opposed  Mr. 
Roecuck’s  resolution,  because  it 
was  abstract  and  surrounded  with 
practical  difficulties.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  vindication  of  the 
Government  Bill.  Mr.  Roebuck 
had  treated  the  Bill  as  a  scheme 
of  national  and  general  education  ; 
but,  in  introducing  the  measure,  he 
(Sir  James,)  had  especially  guarded 
the  Government  against  any  such 
admission  ;  he  had  distinctly  said 
that  it  was  never  intended  as  a 
scheme  of  national  education — 
that  it  was  meant  to  grapple  with  a 
particular  difficulty,  confined  with¬ 
in  certain  limits  specified  in  the 
Bill.  The  Bill  proposed  to  deal 
only  with  the  education  of  that 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  who  were  now  compelled  by 
law  to  be  educated.  Mr.  Roebuck 
was  wrong  in  describing  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Bill  as  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  Churchmen  ;  of 
the  three  Secretaries  of  State  one 
was  actually  a  Presbyterian,  and 
Mr.  Shell ,  a  Member  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic.  Sir  James  Graham  defended 
the  preponderancy  given  to  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  :  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  established  presumed 
a  preference ;  and,  supposing  there 
were  a  school  with  but  one  master, 
was  it  a  hardship  that  his  creed 
should  conform  to  that  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  of  this  country? 
He,  for  his  own  part,  thought  that 
the  Church  would  not  do  its  duty 
if  it  made  any  concession  upon 
this  point,  and  it  was  one  upon 
which  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
conscientiously  give  way.  At  the 
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same  time,  the  measure  which  he 
proposed  to  the  House  afforded 
every  facility  and  security  to  those 
who  wished  to  preserve  their  own 
peculiar  tenets. 

Mr.  Hawes  opposed  the  motion. 
Claiming  for  the  Dissenters  per¬ 
fect  equality,  not  in  matters  of 
state,  but  in  religious  teaching, 
and  therefore  persisting  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Government  scheme, 
he  could  not  agree  that,  because 
there  were  difficulties  in  teaching 
peculiar  opinions  to  all,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  must  go  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  and  say  that  no  other 
system  of  national  education  could 
be  adopted  except  that  which  was 
purely  secular.  He  mentioned  the 
Irish  system  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  SchoolSociety  as  instances 
of  success  in  a  combined  system  of 
education  with  the  Scriptures  as 
a  basis :  no  system  of  education 
would  be  acceptable  to  Dissenters, 
which  should  exclude  the  Bible 
from  the  schools. 

After  some  further  debate,  Mr. 
Roebuck’s  resolution  was  negatived 
by  156  to  60. 

The  concessions  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Government  in  the 
Educational  Clauses  of  their  Bill, 
with  a  view  of  pacifying  the  alarm 
of  the  Dissenters,  failed  entirely  to 
accomplish  that  object.  The  dis¬ 
like  and  jealousy  with  which  the 
measure  was  viewed  by  that  active 
portion  of  the  community,  seemed 
to  be  in  no  degree  diminished  by 
the  proffered  alterations ;  petitions 
continued  to  pour  in,  and  the  de¬ 
monstrations  of  hostility  to  the 
plan  were  so  loud  and  numerous, 
that  the  Government  came  at 
length  to  the  resolution  of  aban¬ 
doning  a  measure  which  there 
seemed  no  hope  of  carrying  with 
anything  like  concord  and  acqui¬ 
escence  on  the  part  of  those  who 
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were  to  be  affected  by  it.  On  the 
I5th  June,  after  the  presentation  of 
an  immense  number  of  petitions, 
nearly  200  of  which  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Hindley,  and  one  by  Lord 
John  Russell  from  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  signed  by  55,000  persons,  the 
Home  Secretary  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  intended 
abandonment  of  the  Educational 
Clauses  of  the  Bill.  He  said  that 
when  he  introduced  the  Bill,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Ministers  consider¬ 
ed  the  clauses  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  position  in  which  the  classes 
to  be  affected  by  the  clauses  were 
already  placed  by  the  Factory  Act, 
which  makes  education  compulsory. 
The  proposition  was  made  in  no 
sectarian  nor  party  spirit ;  and  he 
was  bound  to  say,  that  it  had  been 
received,  if  not  with  favour,  with 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  those 
usually  opposed  to  Government  ; 
for  which  he  begged  to  tender  his 
sincere  acknowledgments.  The 
success  of  the  measure  depended 
on  its  being  received  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  concord  and  conciliation  ; 
and  it  had  been  framed  with  that 
view ;  but,  soon  after  its  intro¬ 
duction,  he  found  that  the  great 
body  of  Dissenters  had  insupera¬ 
ble  objections  to  it.  Extensive 
modifications  were  made  to  meet 
those  objections  ;  but  in  that  he 
had  been  wholly  disappointed.  On 
the  part  of  the  Church,  there  had 
been  great  willingness  to  make 
concessions  amounting  to  sacrifices, 
but  it  had  been  met  in  no  corres¬ 
ponding  spirit.  The  great  evil 
which  the  measure  was  intended 
to  counteract  had  not  been  re¬ 
moved  ;  Lord  Ashley’s  statement 
as  to  the  ignorance  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  remained 
unshaken.  Yet  Government  had 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  would  be  most  consistent  with 


their  public  duty  not  to  press  the 
Educational  Clauses  of  the  Factories 
Bill  during  the  present  Session. 
Personally,  he  felt  deeply  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  but,  although  he  had  been 
made  the  object  of  great  obloquy  on 
the  part  of  many  who  were  opposed 
to  this  measure,  he  now  sat  down 
without  the  slightest  ill-feeling 
towards  any  one  who  had  taken  a 
part  in  opposing  him.  He  promised 
to  state  on  an  early  occasion  the 
further  intentions  of  Government, 
and  on  the  19th  he  declared  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  give  up  the 
remainder  of  the  Factories  Bill, 
which  he  moved  to  be  re-com- 
mitted. 

A  desultory  conversation  there¬ 
upon  took  place. 

Lord  Ashley  approved  of  the 
resolution  of  Government,  though 
he  deeply  regretted  the  loss  of 
the  Education  Clauses,  by  which 
the  vast  body  of  neglected  chil¬ 
dren  seemed  consigned  to  an  eter¬ 
nity  of  ignorance — a  vast  respon¬ 
sibility  Jay  somewhere;  and  he 
intimated  his  determination,  that 
unless  a  very  mighty  change  should 
take  place  in  the  mutual  temper 
of  both  parties,  he  would  never  be 
a  party  to  any  attempt  by  mutual 
concession  to  bring  antagonist 
parties  to  act  together  in  the  same 
general  plan. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson  protested 
against  the  use  of  the  word  “  con¬ 
cession  ;  ’*  attributing  the  failure 
of  a  general  system  of  education 
to  the  doctrine  that  there  was 
some  recognised  superiority  in 
Churchmen — some  Divine  right 
to  trample  on  the  religious  liberty 
of  Dissenters,  and  to  take  money 
from  Dissenters  to  teach  the  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
lost  measure,  however,  was  a  very 
pitiful  proposal :  it  would  not  have 
caused  the  education  of  a  single 
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child  in  the  great  city  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  of  not  many  more  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England  than  already  received 
education. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  Mr.  Hind- 
ley  exhorted  Ministers,  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  objections  against  the 
particular  measure,  to  abandon  the 
general  subject  of  education. 

Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  and 
Mr.  Wyse  recommended  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Parliamentary  grant ; 
Mr.  Wyse  urging  an  alteration  of 
the  existing  orders  in  Council  re¬ 
gulating  the  distribution  ;  and  Sir 
George  Grey  ashing  for  some  in¬ 
timation  of  the  intentions  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  with  respect  to  further 
legislation  in  the  matter. 

In  answer  to  this  question,  Sir 
James  Graham  stated,  that  the 
Government  were  not  prepared  to 
announce  their  intention  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  frame  another  mea¬ 
sure  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
which  had  been  withdrawn.  They 
intended  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
experience  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  to  wait  to  see  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  individual  exertion. 
It  would,  however,  be  open  to 
Lord  John  Russell  or  any  other 
Member  to  introduce  a  measure 
on  the  subject ;  and  he  would  not, 
on  the  part  of  Government,  offer 
any  opposition  to  such  an  at¬ 
tempt. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  few 
nights  afterwards,  Viscount  Mel¬ 
bourne  mentioned  that  he  had 
received  various  petitions  against 
the  abandoned  Educational  Clauses 
of  the  Bill,  adding,  “  I  have  only 
for  one  to  say,  that  I  deeply  re¬ 
gret  the  sudden  termination  of  a 
measure  so  worthy  in  itself,  and 
so  much  desired  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  community/* 
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On  the  5th  of  May,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  brought  forward  in  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House  a  plan 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  for 
relieving  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  endowment  of  ad¬ 
ditional  ministers,  and  augmen¬ 
tation  of  small  livings.  He  referred 
to  various  passages  in  the  reports  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
showing  the  great  extent  of  spiri¬ 
tual  destitution  in  populous  places. 
All  must  lament  this  state  of  the 
country ;  and  her  Majesty’s  Minis¬ 
ters  had  thought  it  their  duty  to 
recommend  to  Parliament  the  con¬ 
sideration  whether  aid  might  not 
be  obtained  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  from  ecclesiastical  resources  ? 
If  the  result  of  that  aid,  as  far  it 
might  go,  should  be  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  benefits  he  anticipated 
from  it,  he  was  not  without  hopes 
that  Parliament  would  hereafter 
grant  pecuniary  assistance  for  car¬ 
rying  those  objects  yet  further  : 
but  at  present  his  proposal  was 
confined  to  ecclesiastical  resources. 
At  the  end  of  i  1834,  he  had  ad¬ 
vised  the  Crown  to  issue  a  Com¬ 
mission,  the  result  of  whose  in¬ 
quiries  had  been  to  show  that  the 
revenues  of  certain  bishoprics,  ca¬ 
thedrals,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  were  much  larger 
than  their  proper  purposes  re¬ 
quired.  The  commission  had  re¬ 
commended  the  transfer  of  such 
surplus  receipts  of  the  church  to 
a  new  fund,  which  now  amounted 
to  about  25,000/.  a- year.  Out  of 
this  fund  about  16,700/.  per 
annum  had  been  applied  to  the 
augmentation  of  small  livings : 
and  other  analogous  purposes  had 
been  marked  out,  which,  with  the 
16,700/.,  would  absorb  in  all  about 
32,000/.  In  a  few  years  this  fund 
would  be  very  considerably  in¬ 
creased  by  the  falling  in  of  canon- 
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ries,  and  other  preferments  ;  and 
the  question  now  was,  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  till 
that  increase  should  have  been  re¬ 
alized,  or  to  anticipate  that  in¬ 
crease  by  some  immediate  mea¬ 
sure  ?  The  Government  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  pressure  of 
the  case  required  the  latter  course. 
For  this  purpose,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  combine  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  two  bodies,  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Commissioners  and  the 
Board  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty 
for  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings.  The  latter  Board  was 
possessed  of  considerable  capital, 
to  the  amount  of  about  1,200,000/., 
invested  in  the  funds.  What  he 
now  proposed,  was  to  authorise 
the  advance  of  600,000/.  by  the 
Bounty  Board  to  the  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Commissioners,  on  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  before-mentioned  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Fund, 
existing  and  hereafter  accruing. 
This  advance,  to  the  extent  of 
30,000/.  a-year,  he  would  apply  in 
endowments  for  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  that  an¬ 
nual  sum,  with  the  interest  on  the 
principal  at  3  per  cent.,  being 
18,000/.  a-year,  would,  in  seven¬ 
teen  years,  exhaust  the  whole. 
By  that  time  the  accumulation  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  would,  even  upon 
the  narrowest  calculation,  exceed 
100,000/.  a-year,  out  of  which 
those  Commissioners  would  thence¬ 
forth  continue  the  18,000/.  a-year 
interest,  and  the  proposed  aug¬ 
mentation  of  30,000/.  a-year,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  32,000/.  already 
applied,  or  destined  by  them  to 
similar  or  analogous  purposes — • 
and  they  would  then  possess, 
after  all,  a  considerable  surplus, 
applicable  to  future  improve¬ 
ments, 


Having  thus  stated  the  outline 
of  his  plan,  he  explained  that  the 
object  in  view  was  to  bestow  the 
money  not  upon  the  erection  of 
churches,  for  reasons  which  he 
stated  at  large,  but  solely  upon 
the  endowment  of  ministers,  in 
aid  of  such  subscriptions  as  should 
be  raised  from  local  sources.  All 
experience  showed  that  a  certain 
sum,  given  from  a  public  fund, 
produced  a  much  larger  sum 
by  way  of  subscription  from  pri¬ 
vate  persons.  He  stated  several 
striking  instances  of  such  a  result, 
which  showed  that  a  total  of 
126,000/.,  granted  by  the  public 
in  those  cases,  had  produced  a 
total  of  more  than  900,000/.  in 
private  subscriptions.  Thus,  to 
provide  permanent  endowments 
for  ministers,  would  be  found  the 
best  and  most  certain  way  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  building  of  churches. 
It  would  be  most  important,  that 
fixed  districts  should  be  assigned 
to  the  ministers,  so  that  each 
should  become  acquainted  with 
some  one  neighbourhood,  and 
undertake  the  specific  responsi¬ 
bility  connected  with  it.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  would  be  no  il¬ 
liberal  attempt  on  the  part  of 
private  patrons,  to  derive  profit 
for  themselves  from  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  livings  $  on  this  point,  in¬ 
deed,  a  full  discretion  must  be 
left  with  the  Commissioners,  to 
make  terms ;  and  where  there 
was  no  church  in  existence,  the 
patronage  of  any  new  church, 
which  the  subscriptions  of  the 
people  might  erect,  would  be  vest¬ 
ed  in  no  private  patron,  but  in 
the  Bishop.  It  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  enlarge  upon  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  active  and  pious  mi¬ 
nister,  amidst  a  crowded  popula¬ 
tion,  especially  where  the  society 
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was  so  constituted,  as  to  leave 
hardly  any  intermediate  grades 
between  the  employers  of  labour 
and  the  labourers.  He  should 
have  rejoiced,  if  he  could  likewise 
have  carried  a  grant  of  public 
money  for  these  purposes,  with  a 
general  goodwill ;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  a  public  grant,  without 
such  goodwill,  would  have  effec¬ 
tually  accomplished  the  benefits, 
which  he  confidently  anticipated 
from  the  application  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  revenues.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
great  confidence  in  private  bounty. 
The  ancient  endowments  of  the 
Church  had  been  chiefly  the  gifts 
of  private  founders :  in  our  own 
time,  a  similar  benevolence  had 
evinced  itself — in  proof  of  which, 
he  stated  the  number  of  new 
churches  constructed  by  the  aid  of 
voluntary  subscriptions,  during 
each  of  the  last  eight  years.  Even 
independently  of  religious  consi¬ 
derations,  the  State  had,  on  civil 
grounds,  the  strongest  interest  in 
an  object  which  could  not  fail  to 
improve  the  moral  and  social  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  :  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  wealthier  classes,  he 
felt  that  they  could  not  better 
prove  their  gratitude  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  for  the  prosperity  with 
which  they  were  blest,  than  iu 
contributing  to  these  high  and 
sacred  purposes. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  confessed, 
that  he  was  not  disappointed  at 
the  statement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
because  he  had  been  previously 
apprised  that  it  was  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  to  ask 
for  any  public  grant.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  sup¬ 
ported  as  he  was  by  public  opi¬ 
nion,  would  not  have  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  such  a  grant ; 
and  he  would  put  it  to  the  House, 
bow  far  the  State  was  doing  its 


duty  to  religion,  in  withholding 
the  funds  which  it  had  the  means 
of  raising  for  these  sacred  pur¬ 
poses  ?  To  the  present  measure 
there  would,  of  course,  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  ;  but  let  no  man  sup¬ 
pose,  especially  after  recent  events 
(the  opposition  shown  to  the 
Factory  Bill),  that  any  measure 
short  of  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Church  would  satisfy  the 
Dissenters.  The  true  policy  would 
be  to  enlarge  the  old  parochial 
system. 

*  Lord  Dungannon  considered  this 
plan  as  worthy  the  Minister  of  an 
enlightened  country.  He  con¬ 
curred  with  Sir  R.  Inglis  in  the 
opinion,  that  neither  this  nor  any 
other  plan  would  disarm  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Dissenters ;  and  it 
was  observable,  that  not  one  ap¬ 
proving  word  had  fallen  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House. 

Captain  Bernal  said,  it  was  not 
very  easy  to  know  now  what  were 
the  opinions  of  the  Church  of 
England,  so  much  of  division  did 
there  appear  to  be  in  the  Church 
itself.  He  should  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  explanation  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  trusted  that 
clergymen  labouring  among  those 
classes  of  the  population,  for  whose 
sake  these  endowments  were  pro¬ 
posed,  would  not  be  likely  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  topics  alluded  to  by 
the  preceding  speaker.  He  agreed 
with  Sir  R.  Inglis  in  consider¬ 
ing  what  was  now  proposed  but 
as  a  step— that  it  did  not  go 
the  length  which  our  population 
required ;  but  it  was  a  move¬ 
ment  in  the  right  direction,  and 
he  trusted,  would  hereafter  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  much  further  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  ^ 

Lord  John  Russell  agreed  that 
it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
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but  lie  was  not  disposed  to  bestow 
any  great  admiration  on  the  plan. 
He  must  observe  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners  had  acted ;  the  great  evil 
set  forth  in  their  report  was,  the 
destitute  state  of  places  having 
large  masses  of  population  ;  yet 
they  had  applied  their  funds,  not 
to  those  crowded  places,  but  to 
places  having  populations  of  2,000, 
1,000,  and  500.  With  regard  to 
what  had  been  proposed  respecting 
livings  in  the  gift  of  private  pa¬ 
trons,  he  thought  it  would  be  just 
enough  to  withhold  augmenta¬ 
tions,  if  theirs  were  the  only  in¬ 
terests  ;  but  was  this  fair  to  the 
parishes  of  such  patrons,  when 
their  population  happened  to  be 
so  considerable  as  to  make  ad¬ 
ditional  endowment  urgently  ne¬ 
cessary  ?  He  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  plan  for  the  purchase  of 
private  advowsons.  That  this 
Motion  did  not  call  for  a  grant  of 
money  from  Parliament  was,  in 
his  judgment,  no  objection,  but  a 
recommendation.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  the  public  money, 
when  private  subscriptions  were 
so  willingly  contributed. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  it  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose,  that  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  wras  given  from  a  fund 
of  a  public  nature,  a  larger  sum 
would  be  given  in  private  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Considering  the  large 
sums  spent  upon  religion  in  this 
country,  he  regarded  the  condition 
of  the  people  as  very  disgraceful 
to  the  State.  It  was  in  vain  that 
you  would  try  to  spread  religion 
among  people  who  were  suffering, 
like  the  masses  in  English  towns, 
from  extreme  physical  want.  He 
censured  the  doctrines  lately  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Church,  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  Popery ;  and  before  the 
Church  should  be  extended,  as 


this  plan  would  extend  it,  he 
thought  those  doctrines  ought  to 
be  effectually  excluded.  Many 
contingencies,  too,  might  arise,  to 
prevent  the  ecclesiastical  fund 
from  realising  the  increase  on 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  calculated. 
It  was  education  that  the  people 
needed  ;  and  in  that  work  the 
Dissenters  had  been  the  great 
benefactors. 

Mr.  Pakington,  while  he  feared 
that  what  was  now  recommended 
would  not  alone  suffice,  approved 
this  proposal,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  future  liberality  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Before  the  Reform  Bill, 
there  had,  during  a  considerable 
period,  been  annual  grants  for 
these  purposes ;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  change  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  House  would  not 
prove  a  bar  to  similar  grants  in 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  Gisborne  charged  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Commissioners  with 
having  withheld  assistance  from 
the  parish  to  which  he  belonged  ; 
but  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  manner  in  which  this  plan 
had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.Plumptre  expressed  his  hope, 
that  no  encouragement  would  be 
given  to  that  schism  in  the  Church 
of  which  complaint  had  been 
made.  He  hailed  as  a  good  omen 
the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester. 

Mr.  Borthwick  approved  the 
proposal  of  the  Ministers,  but 
would  not  have  acquiesced  in  a 
vote  of  public  money,  at  least,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  church-build¬ 
ing.  He  entered  into  some  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Tractarians,  whose  re¬ 
ligious  tenets  he  thought  it  im¬ 
proper  to  have  dragged  before  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Sandon  enlarged  upon  the 
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practical  value  and  importance  of 
the  principle  on  which  this  plan 
was  founded. 

Mr.  A.  Campbell  could  not 
agree  in  the  propriety  of  excluding 
from  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons  a  subject  so  important 
as  Church  doctrine. 

Mr.  Curteis  expressed  his  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  present  scheme.  He 
did  not  see  that  the  Dissenters 
had  any  right  to  oppose  it. 

Lord  J.  Manners  thought  the 
proper  forum  for  discussion  upon 
doctrine  was  the  Convocation,  and 
not  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
most  cordially  agreed  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Motion  ;  for  though  he 
might  regret  the  sort  of  indirect 
sanction  which  it  gave  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
mission,  he  was  aware  that  in 
the  present  state  of  things  this 
was  unavoidable. 

After  some  further  conversa¬ 
tion,  about  the  propriety  of  dis¬ 
cussing  doctrinal  questions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Aeland 
said  that  he  and  others,  who  had 
opposed  that  principle  of  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Commissioners,  which 
went  to  divert  a  part  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Church  from  their 
original  purposes,  did  neverthe¬ 
less,  most  sincerely  desire  to  be¬ 
hold  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Brotherton  was  glad  to  see 
the  Church  property  applied  for 
the  general  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  but  he  should  have  liked 
best  to  have  seen  that  property  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  relief  of  Dissenters 
from  church-rates.  He  suggested 
that  the  large  livings  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown  should  be  divided;  and 
instanced  one  in  Derbyshire,  which 
had  just  become  vacant. 

Mr.  H.  Baring  asked  whether 
any  provision  was  made  in  this 


plan  for  the  repayment  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  to  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  in 
communication  with  the  Bishop 
and  Archdeacon  about  the  Derbv- 
shire  living  alluded  to4  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  principal  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed,  it  might  be  proper  to  enable 
the  Board  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty 
to  call  it  back;  and  meanwhile  their 
security  would  be  the  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners,  instead  of  the  public 
funds.  He  was  much  gratified  by 
the  reception  which  the  House  had 
given  to  his  plan,  and  which,  he 
believed,  would  operate  more  ad¬ 
vantageously  than  any  success  he 
might  have  obtained  in  pressing  a 
grant  of  public  money.  What  he 
now  hoped  to  gain  for  religion  was 
not  merely  the  30,000/.  a-year 
from  the  fund,  but  that  larger 
amount  which  would  arise  from 
private  contributions.  They  must 
bring  the  Church  of  England 
within  the  reach  of  the  people ; 
unless  this  were  done,  her  higher 
endowments,  her  dignities,  the 
polished  corners  of  her  fabric, 
would  not  continue  to  be  safe. 
The  parochial  system  of  this  coun¬ 
try  was  constituted  in  other  times, 
and  for  another  state  of  society, 
and  its  deficiencies  must  now  be 
supplied  by  efforts  in  new  direc¬ 
tions. 

The  Motion  of  Sir  Peel  was 
then  unananimously  voted.  * 

Another  question  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Established  Church 
was  stirred  by  Lord  Powis  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards.  The  arrangement  made 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission¬ 
ers  for  consolidating  the  Welsh 
sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  out 
of  the  surplus  revenues  of  which  a 
Bishopric  of  Manchester  was  to 
be  endowed,  bad  for  some  time 
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been  a  subject  of  much  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  not  only  to  those  who  were  to 
be  locally  affected  by  it,  but  to  the 
majority  of  churchmen  in  general. 
A  great  number  of  petitions  were 
presented-  to  Parliament  against 
the  proposed  destruction  of  one  of 
these  ancient  sees,  whose  existence 
was  alleged  to  be  far  from  super¬ 
fluous  for  the  wants  of  the  district; 
and  the  withdrawal  of  whose  funds, 
to  supply  the  need  of  a  far  distant 
and  much  wealthier  part  of  the 
kingdom,  was  deprecated  as  both 
unjust  and  unnecessary.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  taken  up  with  creditable 
zeal  and  energy  by  Lord  Powis, 
who  brought  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  so 
much  of  the  Act  of  6th  and  7th 
Wm.  IV.  as  related  to  the  uniting 
of  the  Welsh  sees,  to  take  effect 
upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy. 
In  moving  the  second  reading  of 
his  Bill,  on  the  23d  May,  the  Earl 
relied  upon  the  numerous  pe¬ 
titions,  to  show  the  prevalence  of 
the  feeling  against  the  union.  The 
measure  was  intended,  by  incorpo¬ 
rating  two  Welsh  sees,  to  provide 
an  income  and  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  the  Bishop  of  an  in¬ 
tended  see  of  Manchester :  but  if 
it  were  not  advisable  to  increase 
the  number  of  Bishops  in  the 
House,  Lord  Powis  would  meet 
the  difficulty  by  allowing  the  ju¬ 
nior  Bishop  to  remain  without  a 
seat  in  the  House,  until  one  of 
the  number  of  seats  should  be  va¬ 
cated  ;  and  instead  of  Manchester 
waiting  any  longer  for  a  Bishop, 
an  income  might  at  once  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  him,  by  mortgaging 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  for  the 
purpose,  without  resorting  to  the 
revenue  of  the  Welsh  Bishoprics. 
Lord  Powis  complained  that  as  it 
is,  Wales  is  robbed  of  its  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  revenues,  especially  those  of 
certain  sinecure  rectories,  to  swell 


the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission;  though  they  might 
very  well  be  employed  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  spiritual  destitution  in 
Wales.  He  contended,  that  though 
not  populous,  the  extent  and  rug¬ 
gedness  of  the  country  in  the  two 
Bishoprics  forbade  the  depriving 
them  of  a  Bishop ;  and  he  as¬ 
serted,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Huntley,  a  proc¬ 
tor  of  the  Convocation,  that  at  its 
last  meeting,  in  1841,  that  body 
tacitly  condemned  the  measure, 
by  striking  a  passage  commend¬ 
ing  it  from  the  draft  of  an  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Queen. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  met 
the  Motion  by  an  Amendment, 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months.  He 
said,  that  the  provision  which  it 
proposed  to  repeal  had  passed 
without  a  word  of  objection  *,  and 
the  whole  measure  with  very  little 
in  either  House.  He  described 
the  means  taken  to  render  the 
Church  Establishment  more  ef¬ 
fective, —  the  appointment  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission;  its  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  Crown  and  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  should 
make  sacrifices,  to  establish  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  reve¬ 
nues  and  patronage ;  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  two  new  Bishop¬ 
rics,  Ripon  and  Manchester,  by 
uniting  those  of  Bristol  and  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor.  Great  advantages  had 
resulted  from  the  erection  of  Ripon 
into  a  Bishopric,  and  as  great  were 
expected  from  the  institution  of 
a  Bishopric  at  Manchester.  To 
increase  the  number  of  Bishops  in 
the  House  would  awaken  great 
jealousy  in  the  country  ;  and  the 
carrying  of  Lord  Powis’s  Bill  would 
render  impossible  the  formation  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Manchester. 
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A  debate  of  some  length  en¬ 
sued,  in  which  all  admitted  the 
paramount  importance  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Bishopric  of  Man¬ 
chester.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  sup¬ 
ported  the  new  Bill.  The  Earl  of 
Ripon  opposed  it.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  defended  the 
arrangement  made  by  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commission.  The  Bishop 
of  London  did  the  same  ;  the  real 
difficulty,  he  said,  was  not  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  income  for  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  but  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords :  to  create  a  Bishop 
without  a  seat — to  say  nothing  of 
the  technical  difficulty,  that  all 
Bishops  sit  by  right  of  their  ba¬ 
ronies — would  beget  odious  com¬ 
parisons,  and  eventually  a  gene¬ 
ral  disposition  altogether  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  attendanceof  Bishops 
in  the  House.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  was  favourable  to  a  large 
increase  of  the  Episcopacy  of  the 
country  and  of  the  House,  though 
he  thought,  that  some  arrange¬ 
ment  like  that  of  the  Irish  Repre¬ 
sentative  Bishops  might  be  made, 
to  free  Bishoprics  from  the  neces¬ 
sary  connexion  with  seats  in  that 
House.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  reluct¬ 
antly  consented  to  the  sacrifice, 
for  the  sake  of  instituting  the 
Bishopric  of  Manchester.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  voted  for  the  second 
reading  of  “  A  Bill  to  unsettle  a 
paltry  Reform  of  the  Church,”  de¬ 
siring  a  real  Reform.  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton  would  increase  the  number 
of  Bishops  in  the  House. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Powis  with¬ 
drew  his  Bill,  intending  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  again  next  Session. 

The  great  secession  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  of  which  an 
You.  LXXXY. 


account  will  be  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapter,  gave  occasion  to 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill,  proposed 
by  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  to  remove  doubts 
respecting  the  admission  of  mi¬ 
nisters  to  benefices  in  Scotland. 
Some  preliminary  discussions  had 
taken  place  in  both  Houses  re¬ 
specting  the  distracted  state  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  and  the  Mi¬ 
nisterial  measure  being  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  was  moved  on  the 
13th  June.  Lord  Aberdeen  then 
stated,  that  the  Bill  was  the  same 
with  one  which  he  had  introduced 
in  1840 ;  and  he  felt,  that  while  it 
would  satisfy  neither  extreme, 
neither  the  non- Intrusionists,  nor 
those  who  were  whimsically  named 
“  Violent  Moderates  j”  it  had  re¬ 
gard  to  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy,  who  desired  to  remain  in 
the  Establishment  with  safe  con¬ 
sciences,  and  to  the  contentment 
of  the  people.  He  considered  it  a 
fundamental  principle  of  theChurch 
of  Scotland,  that  no  man  should 
be  intruded  on  a  congregation 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  to 
whom  he  was  appointed.  Such 
was  the  principle  of  every  Cal- 
vinistic  Church  in  Europe ;  but 
he  regarded  it  as  a  point  not  to 
be  judged  according  to  the  mere 
arbitrary  and  capricious  will  of 
the  people,  but  rather  as  a  matter 
capable  of  being  explained  and 
judged  of.  In  that  sense,  how¬ 
ever,  he  altogether  dissented  from 
Lord  Brougham’s  technical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  terms  “  qualified 
person,”  and  “  ministerial  qualifi¬ 
cations,”  as  limited  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  “  the  life,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  doctrine”  of  the  pre¬ 
sentee.  It  was  opposed  to  the 
regulations  for  Presbyters,  in  the 
admission  of  presentees  recently 
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issued  by  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  point  was  not  argued  in  the 
legal  proceedings  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  in  the  courts  below  ; 
but  the  question  there  discussed 
simply  was,  whether  the  Church 
had  the  power  to  divest  itself  of 
the  right  of  judging  the  qualifica¬ 
tion,  and  could  delegate  to  any 
portion  of  the  people  the  right  to 
refuse  the  party  presented,  with¬ 
out  assigning  any  reason.  In 
Scotland,  the  candidate  for  holy 
orders  is  not  ordained  generally, 
as  in  England,  ignorant  of  the 
place  to  which  he  may  be  subse¬ 
quently  appointed  ;  but  he  is  or¬ 
dained  on  presentation  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  parish,  and  the  Presbytery 
are  to  judge  of  his  qualifications 
for  the  particular  parish  to  which 
he  is  presented.  The  statutes  say 
nothing  of  ‘‘  life,  literature,  and 
doctrine,”  but  he  is  to  be  “  quali¬ 
fied  and  the  statute  of  George  I. 
says,  that  his  ‘f  gifts  and  quali¬ 
ties’’  are  to  be  tried.  There  might 
even  be  too  much  learning :  the 
preacher  of  Bishop  Butler’s  three 
admirable  sermons  upon  human 
nature,  would  be  unfitted  for  a 
congregation  of  illiterate  plough¬ 
men.  Lord  Aberdeen  cited  the 
opinions  of  Scotch  judges,  who 
were  adverse  to  the  Veto,  but  who 
held  that  other  things  besides 
“  life,  literature,  and  doctrine,” 
must  determine  the  suitableness 
of  a  presentee — as  Lord  Corehouse, 
who  said,  that  ignorance  of  Gaelic 
would  disqualify  for  some  pa¬ 
rishes  ;  a  weak  voice  for  a  large 
church  ;  feeble  health  for  an  exten¬ 
sive  parish  ;  and  none  of  the  other 
judges  expressed  opinions  at  va¬ 
riance  with  this.  Therefore,  Lord 
Aberdeen  would  give  the  greatest 
possible  latitude  of  objection  to  the 
people,  and  of  judgments  to  the 
Presbytery ;  not  4‘  liberum  arbi- 


trium,”  but  “  liberum  judicium.” 
He  believed  that  if  the  Bill  now 
proposed  had  been  supported  by 
Lord  Melbourne  three  years  ago, 
the  lamentable  rupture  which  had 
since  occurred  would  have  been 
obviated.  A  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  in  1840,  was  signed 
by  400  ministers  and  2,000  elders. 

In  judging  of  the  “  qualifica¬ 
tion,”  objections  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  their  own  merits,  whe¬ 
ther  preferred  by  many  or  by  few, 
or  even  by  strangers  to  the  parish ; 
but  in  some  cases,  the  numbers  of 
the  objectors  were  an  important 
element — as  objections  that  the 
minister’s  voice  was  weak,  or  that 
he  did  not  edify.  The  Bill,  there¬ 
fore,  provided  that  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  or  Church  Court,  to  which 
the  objections  shall  be  referred  to 
be  cognosced,  shall  be  authorised 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  parish,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  number  of  the  persons 
by  whom  the  objections  and  rea¬ 
sons  are  preferred ;  and  if  the 
presentee  shall  be  found  not  quali¬ 
fied  or  suitable  for  that  particular 
parish,  the  Presbytery  or  Court 
shall  pronounce  to  that  effect,  and 
shall  set  forth  the  special  grounds 
upon  which  their  judgment  is 
founded.  There  is  a  security 
against  any  arbitrary  and  unjust 
decision,  in  the  necessity  of  speci¬ 
fying  the  grounds  on  which  the 
judgment  is  founded,  and  their 
finding  that  the  presentee  is  not 
qualified  for  a  particular  parish. 

The  next  clause  abolished  the 
Veto,  to  guard  against  any  doubt 
or  difficulty  on  that  point ;  pro¬ 
viding  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  Presbytery  or  other  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Court  to  reject  any 
presentee  upon  the  ground  of  any 
mere  dissent  or  dislike,  expressed 
by  any  part  of  the  congregation  of 
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the  parish  in  which  he  is  pre¬ 
sented,  and  which  dissent  or  dis¬ 
like  shall  not  be  founded  upon 
objections  or  reasons  to  be  fully 
cognosced,  judged  of,  and  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
by  the  Presbytery  or  other  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Court.  The  appeal,  of 
course,  in  such  cases,  can  only  be 
to  the  superior  Church  Courts. 

In  judging  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  presentee,  the  Church  alone 
can  decide  ;  and  it  must  be  to  the 
superior  Church  Courts  exclu¬ 
sively,  that  an  appeal  can  lie,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  the  Presbytery 
acts  within  its  competency  as  a 
judicatory  of  the  Church  :  but  in 
cases  of  excess  of  jurisdiction,  the 
Civil  Courts  could  interfere,  by 
declarator,  interdict,  or  any  other 
mode. 

Expressing  strong  respect  for 
the  disinterested,  if  erroneous, 
motives  of  the  seceding  minis¬ 
ters,  Lord  Aberdeen  declared  his 
belief  that  the  adoption  of  his  Bill 
would  retain  in  the  Establishment 
a  numerous  body  of  ministers  then 
in  a  state  of  suspense.  The  parish 
Ministers  who  had  seceded  were 
about  240,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  number ;  the  unendowed 
ministers  about  200 ;  in  all  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  clergy  of 
Scotland.  He  did  not  apprehend 
any  fatal  consequence  from  the  se¬ 
cession,  which  was  inevitable ; 
for  the  point  in  dispute  had  ceased 
to  be  a  question  of  non-intrusion, 
and  had  become  one  of  spiritual 
independence,  a  claim  inadmissi¬ 
ble  by  any  State  which  recognised 
an  Established  Church.  But  the 
Bill  would  tend  to  tranquillize 
those  who  remained  within  the 
pale- 

The  Earl  of  Roseberry  consi¬ 
dered  the  Bill  as  being  in  no  way 
fitted  to  meet  the  present  emer¬ 


gency.  Without  approving  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Non-Intrusion- 
ists,  he  thought  they  bad  been 
treated  in  an  exasperating  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  lie  feared  that  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  wholesale  filling-up 
of  the  vacancies  in  the  Church 
would  fill  Scotland  with  rival 
chapels — church  preaching  against 
church,  Protestant  against  Pro¬ 
testant,  until  Scotland  would  no 
longer  be  a  model  of  moral  con¬ 
duct  and  peaceable  behaviour.  He 
would  have  recommended  a  modi¬ 
fied  Veto  Act. 

Lord  Brougham  contended  at 
some  length  that  the  Bill  substan- 
tially  reversed  the  decision  in  the 
Auchterarder  case;  as  be  still 
held  that  decision  to  be  right,  he 
must  oppose  this  Bill,  and  he 
would  rather  have  the  Veto  Act 
than  thus  throw  the  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  Priests. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  de¬ 
fended  the  Bill,  contending  that 
it  by  no  means  gave  the  Veto  to 
the  Church.  If  it  were  refused, 
he  anticipated  a  fearful  increase  of 
the  secession. 

Lord  Cottenbam  argued  at  some 
length  that  the  Bill  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  law 
of  Scotland ;  he  quoted  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  several  Scottish  judges 
and  writers,  and  various  statutes, 
to  show  that  “  life,  literature,  and 
doctrine”  constituted  the  real  qua¬ 
lifications  of  a  presentee.  It  could 
not  allay  the  excitement  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  because  the  claim  was,  to 
prevent  persons  being  intruded  on 
parishes  to  the  majority  of  which 
they  were  objectionable,  while  the 
Bill  only  transferred  patronage 
from  the  lay  patrons  to  the  Church. 
Besides,  the  plan  bad  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1840;  and  if  it  was  to  be  so 
efficacious,  why  was  it  not  brought 
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forward  to  prevent  the  secession, 
instead  of  being  delayed  till  after 
it  had  taken  place  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that 
the  Bill  was  necessary  in  order  to 
allay  the  excitement  in  Scotland  ; 
he  believed  that  most  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  it  would  disappear  on 
further  examination,  and  others 
could  be  removed  in  Committee. 

Lord  Campbell  remarked  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  after  his  en¬ 
tire  approval  of  the  Auchterarder 
decision,  seemed  to  have  received 
some  sudden  light.  He  would  not 
wish  at  once  to  reject  the  Bill; 
in  the  altered  position  of  the 
Church,  he  thought  that  legisla¬ 
tion  was  no  longer  unsafe,  but 
advisable  ;  but  he  could  not  agree 
that  it  “  declared”  the  existing 
law  of  Scotland ;  unless  therefore 
the  words  rendering  it  a  declara¬ 
tory  instead  of  an  enacting  Bill 
were  struck  out,  and  unless  the 
Civil  Courts  were  empowered  to 
ascertain  that  the  Presbytery  con¬ 
firmed  objections  to  presentees 
upon  none  but  spiritual  and  ca¬ 
nonical  grounds,  he  should  oppose 
the  third  reading.  The  Earl  of 
Minto  supported  the  second  read¬ 
ing  with  a  view  to  amendment  in 
Committee.  In  reply  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  stated,  that  the  Bill  had 
been  submitted  to  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities,  and  revised  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  Bill  then  passed  a  second 
reading. 

Upon  the  Motion  for  its  com¬ 
mitment  on  the  25th  June,  some 
further  discussion  took  place. 
Lord  Campbell  then  renewed  his 
objections  to  the  Bill,  which  by 
referring  a  liberum  arbitrium  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  an 
insult  to  those  who  had  decided 
in  the  Auchterarder  case.  The 
opinion  of  the  Law  Lords  he  stat¬ 


ed  to  be  unanimous,  that  the  Bill 
was  not  a  true  exposition  of  the 
existing  law  of  Scotland,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  truly  de¬ 
scribed  as  declaratory. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  defended 
the  Bill,  the  expectation  of  which 
he  said  had  operated  to  prevent 
many  from  seceding.  It  had  been 
objected  to  in  other  quarters  as 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  people 
and  the  Church,  but  as  far  as  it 
went,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  just 
and  proper  Bill.  It  had  under¬ 
gone  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  been  pronounced  by  them  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Church.  It  was  a 
measure  which  he  could  not  aban¬ 
don  ;  for  in  abandoning  it  he 
should  be  abandoning  what  he 
considered  the  indisputable  right 
of  the  people,  and  that  right  no 
power  under  Heaven  should  make 
him  concede. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  de¬ 
fended  the  Bill  which  he  consider¬ 
ed  did  not  at  all  clash  with  the 
point  decided  in  the  Auchterarder 
case. 

Lord  Cottenham  strongly  con¬ 
tested  that  this  was  a  declaratory 
Bill,  and  he  challenged  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  to  mention  any  learn¬ 
ed  person  who  had  read  the  Bill, 
and  had  not  given  such  an  opinion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  took  up 
the  challenge.  The  3d  clause  ex¬ 
pressly,  and  in  terms,  stated  that 
no  objection  should  prevail,  unless 
it  was  founded  on  some  defect  in 
the  presentee’s  ministerial  gifts. 

.  Unless  the  objection,  therefore, 
ranged  itself  within  that  character, 
it  could  not  prevail ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  was  an  end  at  once 
of  the  argument,  that  the  Bill  was 
an  innovation  on  the  law  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  question  in  the  Auch- 
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terarder  case  was,  whether  the 
Presbytery  had  the  right  to  refuse 
to  try  the  qualifications  of  the 
presentee,  not  what  those  qualifi¬ 
cations  should  be.  The  Bill  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate,  the  Solicitor-General  for 
Scotland,  and  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  who,  as  Dean  of  Faculty, 
argued  the  A uch terarder  case  at 
the  bar  with  great  ability.  That 
learned  Judge  expressed  himself 
with  respect  to  this  Bill  in  these 
terms — “As  the  Bill  stands,  it  is 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  myself, 
of  the  Lord-Advocate,  and  of  the 
Solicitor- General,  that  it  embodies 
the  existing  law  of  Scotland.”  In 
another  passage  he  spoke  more  in 
detail.  He  said — “  I  beg  to  state 
most  decidedly  my  clear  opinion, 
that  your  Bill  is  only  declaratory 
of  the  law  of  Scotland  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  collation  of  ministers 
by  the  Church;  or  as  another  sta¬ 
tute  calls  it,  the  examination  and 
admission  of  ministers ;  or  as  the 
statute  of  George  I.  describes  it, 
of  trying  the  qualities  of  minis¬ 
ters.  I  admit  that  the  law  has 
never  before  been  so  explained  and 
cleared  up;  and  your  Bill  goes  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  principle  of 
the  suitableness  of  the  minister,  as 
admitted  by  me  in  my  judgment 
in  the  Auchterarder  case/’  The 
former  Bill  was  also  a  declaratory 
Bill ;  and  the  late  Lord  President 
pronounced  that  to  be  really  so. 
The  present  Lord  President  also 
said,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
UI  hold  that  the  enactments 
proposed  in  your  Bill  are  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  true  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  I  cannot,  therefore,  per¬ 
suade  myself  that  there  is  any 
solid  ground  for  holding  that  your 
Lordships’  Bill  can  be  justly 
vievred  as  impeaching  the  autho¬ 
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rity  of  the  judgment  in  the  Auch¬ 
terarder  case.  In  that  case,  no¬ 
thing  was,  in  fact,  judicially  de¬ 
termined  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  the  Presbytery  in  trying 
the  qualification  and  completing 
the  admission  of  the  presentee 
which  the  Church  had  thought 
proper  to  devolve  upon  the  com¬ 
municants.”  Lord  Corehouse,  Lord 
Jeffrey,  and  five  others  of  the 
Jud  ges,  were  authorities  against 
the  arguments  of  the  Opposition  ; 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst  rested  the 
case  on  the  authority  of  the  Scotch 
Judges. 

Lord  Denman  did  not  feel  com¬ 
petent  to  argue  the  question  mere¬ 
ly  as  one  of  Scotch  law  ;  but  the 
arguments  for  passing  the  decla¬ 
ratory  Act  seemed  to  him  to  be 
alarming ;  a  very  strong  case 
ought  to  be  made  out  before  the 
judgment  in  the  Auchterarder 
case,  with  the  reasons  given  for  it, 
should  be  set  aside.  A  division 
then  took  place  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  Lords  Cottenham  and  Camp¬ 
bell,  assisted  by  the  Marquess  of 
Breadalbane,  again  opposed  the 
Bill  on  the  Motion  for  its  third 
reading,  and  an  amendment  by 
the  former  learned  Lord,  which 
went  to  strike  out  all  declaratory 
words  was  negatived,  as  was  an¬ 
other  which  he  afterwards  moved 
to  record  his  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  Bill,  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned  to  that  day  three 
months. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Sir 
James  Graham  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  31st 
July.  He  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  subject  from  the  earliest  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot¬ 
land,  when  patronage  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  great  jealousy  to  all  classes  ; 
the  doctrine  of  non-intrusion  of  the 
presentee  by  the  patron  against 
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the  wish  of  the  parishioners  being 
laid  down  in  the  Boohs  of  Disci¬ 
pline.  The  right,  however,  was 
exercised  by  the  lay  patron  ;  and 
in  1690  an  Act  was  passed  by 
which  the  Presbytery  were  bound 
to  admit  the  presentee  if  lie  were 
duly  qualified;  the  onus  of  proof 
being  thrown  on  the  minority  if 
they  objected,  on  the  presentee 
himself  if  the  majority  objected. 
The  Act  of  Anne  (1711)  repealed 
the  Act  of  1690 — to  what  extent, 
was  a  disputed  question  among 
the  lawyers  of  Scotland;  but, 
looking  at  the  Act  as  a  whole,  he 
considered  that  patronage  was  so 
far  changed  that  it  was  taken  from 
the  Presbytery  and  transferred  to 
the  Crown  and  lay  patrons;  but 
the  principle  of  admission  to  the 
Church  remained  the  same.  For 
a  time,  the  patrons  consulted  the 
wishes  of  the  congregation  ;  but 
in  the  lapse  of  time  that  ceased  to 
be  the  case ;  which  was  regarded 
by  the  Church  as  a  grievance,  and 
was  the  cause  of  a  partial  secession 
from  the  great  body.  Up  to  1784, 
an  address  was  annually  agreed 
to  by  the  General  Assembly,  com¬ 
plaining  of  lay  patronage  as  a 
crying  grievance.  That  course  was 
discontinued;  but  in  1834  the 
Veto  Act  was  passed,  and  the  Non¬ 
intrusion  party  demanded  the  to¬ 
tal  abolition  of  patronage.  To 
that  demand  Government  objected, 
through  him,  that  the  claim  of 
the  Assembly  amounted,  not  to  a 
declaration  of  the  law  which  might 
remove  difficulties,  but  a  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  existing  law. 

Sir  James  Graham  then  read  a 
long  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  himself  to  the  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  views  there  ex¬ 
pressed  and  the  Bill  before  the 
House  were  in  accordance.  He 


said,  the  Auchterarder  decision 
turned  upon  the  question  whether 
the  Presbytery  were  justified  in 
refusing  to  take  the  presentee  on 
trial  ;  but  the  Lords  who  deliver¬ 
ed  that  judgment  also  considered 
what  under  the  statute  constituted 
“qualification/’  and  declared  in 
favour  of  the  restrictive  interpre¬ 
tation  which  limited  it  to  “  life, 
literature,  and  doctrine.”  That 
interpretation,  contrary  to  the 
Presbyterian  feeling  and  practice, 
created  much  regret  and  excite¬ 
ment  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  introduced  his  Bill 
for  giving  a  wider  construction  to 
the  term.  Not  being  supported 
bv  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  the 
Bill  made  no  progress  ;  but  on  en¬ 
tering  office  in  1841,  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining 
whether  a  settlement  was  still 
practicable.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  Session,  the  result  of  Mr.  Fox 
Maule’s  Motion  recorded  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  House  against  the 
abolition  of  patronage;  and  before 
a  vote  was  taken  on  the  revived 
Bill,  a  dangerous,  but  he  trusted 
not  a  fatal  secession,  took  place  in 
the  Church.  After  that  secession, 
the  General  Assembly  rescinded 
the  Veto  Act ;  a  proceeding  of 
honourable  submission  to  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  State  and  tht 
power  of  civil  tribunals.  It  was 
signified  to  the  Assembly,  that 
Government  would  give  its  con¬ 
sent  to  a  measure  securing  the  full 
right  of  objection  to  the  people, 
and  the  right  of  deciding  to  the 
Church  judicature.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  referred  the  letter  conveying 
that  information  to  a  Committee; 
which  replied,  that  it  was  most 
desirable  that  doubts  regarding 
the  state  of  the  law  concerning 
the  settlement  of  ministers  should 
be  removed  with  as  little  delay  as 
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possible.  A  declaration  in  favour 
of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Bill,  of  1840, 
and  of  the  present  Bill,  had  been 
signed  by  400  ministers  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  elders ; 
which  proved  that  the  measure 
was  approved  by  a  great  many  of 
those  who  remained  in  the  Church. 
After  alluding  to  a  great  many 
opinions  for  and  against  the  mea¬ 
sure,  Sir  James  Graham  ended  by 
expressinghis  hope  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  would  find  a  haven  of 
peace  and  security,  and  in  that 
spirit  of  hope  and  peace  he  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  that  the  Bill 
would  create  more  doubts  than 
had  heretofore  existed,  and  would 
make  the  people  renounce  the 
Church  3  it  was  iu  fact  designed 
less  to  prevent  disruption  in  the 
Church  than  disruption  in  the 
Cabinet ;  and  the  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  believed  it  was  opposed  to  the 
Queen’s  Coronation  Oath.  He 
moved  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months.  Mr. 
Hume  seconded  the  amendment, 
and  Mr,  B.  Cochrane  condemned 
the  Bill  as  coming  too  late,  and 
not  calculated  to  prevent  further 
secessions. 

Mr.  Rutherford  opposed  the 
measure  in  a  long  and  able  speech. 
He  said  that  great  and  momentous 
events  had  been  going  on  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  for  years  ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  Church 
had  been  rent  in  twain,  and  now 
only  commanded  the  affections  of 
the  minority  —  the  Government 
pretended  that  their  measure  was 
calculated  to  bring  back  to  the 
Church  those  who  had  seceded 
from  it  ;  but  if  so,  why  had  not  it 
been  brought  forward  in  time  to 
avert  the  calamity  which  it  propos¬ 
ed  to  remedy  ?  Sir  James  Graham 
had  stated  as  one  reason  that 
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the  Veto  Act  had  been  declared 
illegal  by  the  General  Assembly ; 
but  had  it  been  declared  illegal  in 
1840,  when  the  very  same  Bill 
was  introduced,  or  at  the  time 
when  Sir  James  Graham  wrote  his 
letter  holding  out  hopes  of  conci¬ 
liation  ?  Was  the  Bill  declaratory 
or  enactive  ?  It  was  of  no  use  to 
refer  to  the  authority— and  it  was 
a  great  one — of  Lord  Jeffrey,  one 
of  the  minority  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  upon  the  Church  ques¬ 
tion,  if  they  were  not  to  put 
themselves  in  the  position  of  the 
persons  whose  opinions  and  acts 
had  been  so  much  run  down,  and 
who  had  been  called  “rebels.” 
They  must  look  to  the  opinions  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Judges,  and  must  re¬ 
ceive  the  law  as  they  laid  it  down, 
not  in  the  technical  words  of  the 
judgment,  but  upon  the  principles 
on  which  it  had  been  pronounced. 
What  did  this  Bill  propose  to  do  ? 
It  declared  that  members  of  the 
congregation  might  object  to  the 
presentee,  “  in  respect  to  his  mi¬ 
nisterial  gifts  and  qualities  either 
in  general  or  with  reference  to 
that  particular  parish while  Lord 
Corehouse  and  Lord  Brougham 
judged  that  objections  must  be 
limited  to  life,  learning  and  doc¬ 
trine.  Lord  Cottenham  and  the 
House  of  Lords  judged,  that  if 
the  presentee  were  qualified  in  that 
sense  the  Presbytery  were  bound 
to  inquire  no  further.  The  Bill 
gave  to  the  Presbytery  power  to 
take  into  consideration  objections 
generally  as  to  ministerial  gifts 
and  qualifications  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  to  consider  these  objec¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  the  “  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  parish,  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  and  edification  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  the  character  and  num- 
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her  of  the  persons  by  whom  the 
objections  are  preferred.”  In  what 
statutes,  or  where  was  the  record 
of  usage  and  practice,  which,  if 
there  were  no  such  statutes,  was 
to  come  in  their  place,  and  make 
this  common  law.  He  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  kind  referred  to, 
except  the  resolution  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  in  1833,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  Presbyteries  had 
power  to  receive  and  decide  upon 
objections  of  whatever  nature, 
coming  from  heads  of  families; 
and  he  wanted  to  know  what  law 
that  resolution  was  founded  upon  ? 
This  was  decided  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  patrons,  and  the 
Judges  limited  the  nature  of  the 
objections  which  were  to  be  made. 
He  contended  that  the  Bill  before 
them  was  not  declaratory  of  the 
existing  law  of  Scotland.  If  then 
it  were  enactive,  it  altered  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  which 
had  been  solemnly  guaranteed  by 
the  Act  of  Union,  and  this  with¬ 
out  any  official  communication 
with  the  Church  itself.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  Queen’s  consent, 
which  had  been  obtained,  showed 
that  this  Bill  was  to  alter  the  law. 
They  were  invading  the  rights  of 
patrons,  at  least  if  the  House  of 
Lords  had  justly  defined  the  rights 
of  patrons ;  and  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  many 
persons  had  no  objection  to  the 
Bill  on  that  score.  But  upon 
whom  were  they  going  to  confer 
those  rights?  They  were  giving 
them  to  the  priesthood,  to  that 
body  of  men  which  at  this  time  of 
day  he  should  have  considered  the 
very  worst  depositaries  of  such 
powers.  It  was  truly  said  by 
Milton,  “  Presbyter  is  but  old 
priest  writ  large.”  Absurd  though 
it  might  appear  in  England,  the 
people  of  Scotland  had  a  deep* 


rooted  wish  to  have  a  voice  in 
naming  their  own  clergy.  Let 
them  not  imagine  that  this  feeling 
had  died  away  in  Scotland.  Late 
events  had  given  it  more  life  and 
energy  than  it  ever  possessed  be¬ 
fore.  In  the  seceded  Church  it 
would  grow  and  increase  till  it 
sucked  in  the  best  portion  of  the 
Establishment,  leaving  behind  it  a 
mere  skeleton  of  office-holders 
without  a  people.  He  particu¬ 
larly  condemned  one  condition  at¬ 
tached  to  the  right  of  objection. 
The  Presbytery  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  institute  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  life,  character,  manners 
and  conversation  of  those  who 
made  any  objections.  At  this  time 
of  day  they  were  going  to  arm  the 
Presbytery  with  this  general 
power  of  inquisition  into  the  life 
of  every  objector,  affecting  a  man’s 
character,  affecting  his  domestic 
peace  and  the  happiness  of  his 
family.  But  these  were  minor 
points;  his  grand  objection  was, 
that  the  Government  had  vested 
power  in  the  Church  which  should 
be  vested  in  the  people,  and  with¬ 
out  which  the  Scotch  nation  never 
would  be  contented  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Church. 

The  Solicitor-General  for  Eng¬ 
land  vindicated  the  Bill.  He 
contended  that  the  measure  was 
not  introduced  with  a  view  of 
bringing  back  the  seceders;  and 
that  it  could  not  have  been  com¬ 
menced  until  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  had  forgone  their  claims,  that 
patronage  should  be  abolished,  and 
the  Church  declared  not  bound  to 
pay  obedience  to  the  law.  The 
measure  might  have,  been  objec¬ 
tionable  had  it  professed  to  be 
“  declaratory,”  and  declared  the 
law  laid  down  by  the  Lords  to 
have  been  bad  law ;  but  because 
the  Lords  had  delivered  a  correct 
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judgment,  it  did  not  follow  that 
the  law  thus  declared  should  not 
be  altered,  so  as  to  remove  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  em¬ 
barrassed  it.  Sir  William  Follett 
entered  into  some  explanation  re¬ 
specting  the  Act  of  1690,  and  its 
repeal  by  the  Act  of  1711 ;  which 
was  effected  in  rather  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner :  the  Act  of  Anne 
only  repealed,  in  fact,  that  part  of 
the  previous  Act  which  related  to 
the  right  of  presentation  by  the 
heritors  and  elders ;  it  was  not  a 
general  repealing  statute;  and 
after  restoring  the  patron's  right, 
it  had  a  proviso  that  the  form  of 
admitting  ministers  should  be  in 
the  same  way  as  theretofore.  In 
the  judgment  on  the  Auchterardar 
case,  Lord  Cottenham  had  ex¬ 
pressly  said,  that  even  under  that 
construction  of  the  Act  of  1711 
it  did  not  affect  the  question  at 
issue,  the  illegality  of  t,he  Veto 
Act ;  and  that  showed  that  he 
did  not  hold  the  judgment  which 
pronounced  the  Veto  Act  illegal 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
objections  as  set  forth  in  the  Bill. 
After  some  further  remarks  on 
conflicting  opinions  and  authoi'i- 
ties,  and  arguing,  from  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  certain  English  pa¬ 
rishes,  against  the  expediency  of 
vesting  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
the  parishioners,  he  answered  Mr. 
Rutherford’s  question  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  a  declaratory  or  enact¬ 
ing  Bill.  Let  them  call  it,  if  they 
would,  a  declaratory  or  enacting 
Bill:  it  was  in  substance  a  Bill  to 
remove  doubts,  and  to  make  pro¬ 
visions  for  carrying  into  effect 
what  the  Legislature  had  declared 
should  be  in  future  the  law  of 
Scotland.  It  might  be  declaratory 
although  it  did  not  contain  the 
word  tf  declare,”  and  it  might  be 
enacting  although  such  a  word 
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was  used.  The  word  declare/1 
however,  was  used  only  in  one 
clause  of  this  measure  ;  and  it  was 
clear  that,  as  that  clause  was  an 
enacting  clause,  the  same  as  the 
other  clauses,  it  was  an  enacting 
measure. 

Lord  John  Russell  supported 
the  amendment,  repeating  many 
arguments  respecting  a  legislative 
declaration  of  law  adverse  to  the 
judicial  declaration  in  the  Auch- 
terarder  case,  pointing  out  abuses 
which  might  arise  under  the  Bill, 
and  averring  from  authorities  on 
which  he  relied  in  Scotland,  that 
it  was  not  satisfactory  to  those  who 
remained  in  the  Establishment. 

Sir  George  Clerk  supported  the 
measure  in  the  belief  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  desirous 
of  reverting  to  the  Act  of  1690. 
Mr.  Fox  Maule,  as  one  who  had 
seceded  from  the  Establishment 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  as¬ 
serted  that  the  seceders  took 
scarcely  any  interest  whatever  in 
the  measure. 

The  main  objection  to  it  was, 
that  it  gave  a  power  to  the  clergy 
which  ought  not  to  be  placed  in 
their  hands ;  the  very  ground  on 
which  the  Non-Intrusionist  major¬ 
ity  in  the  General  Assembly  had 
rejected  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Mea¬ 
sure  in  1840.  The  Bill  implied 
the  liberum  arbit?ium — could  such 
a  principle  obtain  the  Assent  of 
Dr.  Cooke  and  of  the  General 
Assembly?  The  heads  of  the 
Moderate  party  had  met  within 
the  last  two  days  at  Edinburgh, 
and  had  expressed  their  determi¬ 
nation  at  the  very  next  meeting 
of  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly 
to  oppose  the  Bill.  He  should 
record  his  opposition  to  it,  because 
he  thought  it  contained  principles 
revolting  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  op¬ 
posed  the  Bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  most  destructive,  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  unworthy  of  a 
Conservative  Government.  He 
said,  it  was  utterly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  people  on 
account  of  two  great  principles. 
They  contended  that  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  with  reference  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  pastor  and  congregation 
was,  that  the  latter  should  have  a 
voice  on  the  pastor  being  placed 
before  them;  and  in  the  present 
Bill  there  was  a  Clause  opposed  to 
that  principle.  They  also  claimed 
that  the  Spiritual  Courts  should 
be  independent  in  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  Clause 
in  the  Bill  leaving  those  Courts 
open  to  the  review  of  the  Civil 
Courts.  The  Church  ought  to 
have  been  consulted  before  an  al¬ 
teration  was  made  in  its  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  Bill  admitted  the  right 
of  the  congregation  to  object  to  the 
presentee :  so  that  a  person  who 
merely  sat  in  a  Church — for  the 
Bill  did  not  say  whether  he  should 
be  a  communicant  or  not — would 
have  the  right  to  object.  This 
was  the  same  as  giving  the  school¬ 
boy  the  right  of  choosing  his 
schoolmaster.  This  was  not  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  it  certainly  was  not  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Free  Church.  It  was 
a  very  dangerous  thing  to  set  up 
this  new  patched-up  Church — 
this  new  spiritual  tyranny  in  Scot¬ 
land.  He  hoped  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  would  not  resort  to 
llebeccaism  or  riotous  proceedings: 
still  their  injuries  and  grievances 
should  not  be  neglected  by  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Hope  Johnstone  believed 
that  the  measure  would  be  hailed 
as  a  very  great  boon  by  the  whole 
Church  of  Scotland. 


Sir  R.  Peel  reminded  the  House 
that  the  question  before  them  was 
not  the  phraseology  of  particular 
clauses,  nor  the  details,  but  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  He  con¬ 
tended  from  analogy  with  Mr. 
Campbell’s  Bill,  to  “  regulate  the 
exercise  of  Church  patronage  in 
Scotland,”  that  Parliament  might 
legislate  without  reference  to  the 
General  Assembly ;  but  insisted 
that  the  General  Assembly  had  in 
fact  expressly  approved  of  the 
measure,  when  they  said  that  it 
was  desirable  to  settle  the  law,  and 
that  they  iC  relied  with  perfect 
confidence  on  the  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government/'  He  went 
on  to  maintain  that  the  Bill  defined 
the  rights  of  the  patrons,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  Church,  in  strict  ac¬ 
cordance  with  ancient  usages  and 
practice,  and  he  denied  that  the 
Auchterarder  decision  was  reversed 
by  it. 

On  a  division,  there  appeared 
for  the  second  reading,  98 ;  against 
it,  80:  majority,  18. 

The  opponents  of  the  Bill  re¬ 
newed  their  attempt  to  throw  it 
out  on  the  Motion  for  going  into 
Committee,  when  Mr.  P.  M. 
Stewart,  who  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Boyd,  and  Mr. 
Collett, moved  that  it  be  committed 
on  that  day  three  months.  Sir 
James  Graham  and  Mr.  Pringle 
resisted  this  Motion,  which  w?as 
negatived  by  85  to  54,  and  the 
Bill  finally  became  law. 

Some  progress  in  the  direction 
of  Law  Reform  was  made  during 
this  Session,  though  the  pressure 
of  other  business  did  not  allow  the 
accomplishment  of  all  that  was  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  Government.  The 
most  important  of  these  changes 
was  the  Registration  Act,  nearly 
the  same  measure  which  had  been 
introduced  and  postponed  in  the 
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former  year,  having  for  its  object 
the  correction  of  some  inconve¬ 
niences  and  defects  which  expe¬ 
rience  had  disclosed  in  the  Reform 
Act,  relating  to  the  Registration 
of  Voters.  The  leading  provisions 
of  this  Act  will  be  well  understood 
from  the  following  statement  of 
Lord  Wharncliffe,  on  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  it 
came  up  with  some  material 
amendments  from  the  Commons, 
where  it  was  much  discussed. 

The  noble  Lord  said,  that  re¬ 
presentations  having  been  made, 
as  to  the  inconvenient  operation  of 
the  existing  law,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  introduce  the  present 
measure,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  found  beneficial  to  all 
parties.  The  objects  of  the  Bill 
were,  first,  to  establish  in  every 
part  of  the  country  a  real  and  bond 
fide  list  of  voters ;  secondly,  to 
settle  certain  doubts  with  respect 
to  qualifications  which  had  arisen 
in  the  revising  barristers’  courts  ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  prevent  the  perso¬ 
nation  of  voters,  or  the  possibility 
of  individuals  voting  twice  at  the 
same  election.  One  of  the  greatest 
alterations  in  the  Bill  was  that 
which  related  to  the  right  of  voting 
as  it  depended  on  the  payment  of 
taxes.  As  the  law  at  present 
stood,  a  person  could  not  have  his 
name  placed  on  the  list  of  voters 
unless  he  had  paid  all  his  rates 
and  taxes  up  to  the  time  of  making 
his  claim.  By  this  Bill  it  was  pro¬ 
vided,  that  persons  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  their  names  inserted 
in  the  list  of  voters  if  they  paid, 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  Julv  next 

it 

ensuing  after  making  their  claim, 
all  the  poor-rates  and  assessed 
taxes  payable  from  them  for  twelve 
calendar  months  before  the  6th  day 
of  the  preceding  April.  A  great 
objection  to  the  existing  law  was, 


that  the  decisions  of  the  revising 
barristers  were  final  ;  but  by  this 
measure,  an  appeal  from  their  de 
cisions,  on  legal  points,  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  Provision  was  also  made 
to  clear  up  doubtful  points  as  to 
the  right  of  voting  in  counties,  and 
also  with  reference  to  the  place 
where  a  claim  tothe  right  of  voting 
should  be  made,  when  the  party 
resided  in  an  extra  parochial  dis¬ 
trict  where  there  was  no  overseer. 
Another  important  point  provided 
for  by  the  present  measure  was 
that  which  related  to  votes  on  ac¬ 
count  of  trusts  on  mortgage  es¬ 
tates.  It  was  now  provided  that 
no  mortgagee  of  any  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  should  have  a  vote  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  unless  he  was 
in  the  actual  possession  or  receipt 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands 
or  tenements  mortgaged  •  but  that 
the  mortgagerin  actual  possession, 
or  in  receipt  of  the  rents  or  profits, 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  respect 
of  the  property  notwithstanding 
the  mortgage. 

Another  measure  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  was  likewise  car¬ 
ried,  by  which  some  material 
alterations  were  made  in  the  law 
relating  to  Defamation  and  Libel. 
The  Bill  was  founded  on  the  Re¬ 
port  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  introduced  in  that 
assembly  by  Lord  Campbell.  It 
was  very  favourably  received  by 
the  Legislature,  though  some  ma¬ 
terial  alterations  were  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  Attorney- General 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
most  essential  changes  introduced 
by  this  measure,  which  received 
the  Royal  Assent  at  the  end  of  the 
Session,  are  these —  it  is  made 
lawful  to  give  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  allegations  complained  of  in 
any  criminal  proceedings  for  libel> 
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but  subject  to  this  limitation,  that 
the  truth  shall  not,  ipso facto ,  con¬ 
stitute  a  defence,  unless  the  party 
shall  also  make  out  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  it  was  for  the  public 
benefit.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  case  of  publication  of  libel¬ 
lous  matter  by  inadvertence  in 
newspapers,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  takes  place,  from  one 
newspaper  copying  a  particular 
paragraph  from  another.  In  such 
case  the  defendant  is  empowered 
by  the  new  Act  to  plead  the  facts 
in  extenuation,  and  also  to  pay 
money  into  Court  by  way  of 
amends.  An  offer  of  apology  is 
also  in  this  and  other  cases  to  be 
admissible  in  evidence,  in  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  damages.  Other  clauses 
are  directed  against  that  nefarious 
system  practised  by  some  of  the 
more  disreputable  conductors  of 
newspapers,  who  drive  a  trade  in 
slander,  and  impose  additional  pe¬ 
nalties  upon  those  who  make  the 
publication  of  libels,  or  the  threat 
of  such  publications  means  of  ex¬ 
torting  money  from  individuals. 
These  are  the  principal  provisions 
of  this  important  Act,  which  is 
generally  considered  to  have  en¬ 
grafted  very  beneficial  amend¬ 
ments  upon  this  branch  of  the 
Jaw. 

A  measure  for  the  Reform  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  was 
brought  in  this  Session,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Government,  by  Dr. 
Nicholl,  the  Judge-Advocate,  the 
main  object  of  which  was  to  abolish 
a  considerable  number  of  petty 
courts  and  jurisdictions,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  more  central  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  affecting  wills  of 
personal  property,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  ecclesiastical  regulation. 
Great  opposition,  however,  was 
manifested  to  the  plan,  both  in  the 
Pouse  of  Commons,  where  it  was 


objected  by  many  Members  that 
the  Church  Courts  required  a  more 
thorough  reform,  and  out  of  doors, 
in  consequence  of  the  objections 
urged  by  numerous  parties  whose 
interests  were  affected  by  the  Bill. 
It  was  ultimately  postponed,  in 
common  with  several  other  mea¬ 
sures  which,  at  a  late  period  of  the 
Session,  the  Government  found 
itself  obliged  to  throw  over,  from 
the  pressure  of  business.  A  Bill 
for  the  extension  of  County  Courts, 
proposed  by  Sir  J.  Graham,  shared 
the  same  fate. 

I  he  Session,  of  which  we  have 
now  recorded  the  most  important 
results,  having  been  protracted  to 
an  unusually  late  period,  was  at 
length  terminated  on  the  24th 
August,  when  Parliament  was 
prorogued  by  the  Queen  in  person. 
The  Commons  having  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Speaker  delivered  the 
following  Address : — 

“  Most  gracious  Sovereign  — 
Your  Majesty’s  faithful  Commons 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  attend  your 
Majesty  with  the  Bill  which  closes 
the  supplies  for  the  present  year. 
In  granting  these  supplies,  we 
have  paid  a  strict  attention  to  eco¬ 
nomy,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
have  amply  provided  for  the  naval 
and  military  establishments  of  the 
empire ;  for,  however  much  we 
might  desire  a  diminution  of  the 
public  burdens,  under  the  pressure 
of  that  severe,  although,  as  we 
hope,  temporary  distress  which 
still  exists  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
best  consult  the  true  interests  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  by  fully 
maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service.  During  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  laborious  Session,  our 
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attention  has  been  directed  to 
various  important  questions  of  do¬ 
mestic  policy,  to  the  improvement 
of  our  institutions,,  and  to  the  be¬ 
neficial  alteration  of  some  branches 
of  the  law.  We  have  witnessed 
with  deep  concern  the  unhappy 
divisions  which  have  occurred  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  which 
have  led  to  the  secession  of  many 
of  her  most  valued  ministers.  We 
have  endeavoured,  we  trust  suc¬ 
cessfully,  to  heal  those  divisions, 
and  to  restore  peace  to  an  Estab¬ 
lishment  which  is  fraught  with 
such  inestimable  blessings  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Another  mea¬ 
sure  which  has  commanded  our 
consideration,  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  we  believe  to 
be  most  important  in  its  conse¬ 
quences;  by  facilitating  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  Churches  in  populous 
districts,  and  by  thus  seconding  the 
views  of  those  whose  piety  and 
munificence  may  dispose  them  to 
supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  their 
poorer  neighbours,  we  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  wise  and  valua¬ 
ble  extension  of  sound  religious 
instruction  among  large  masses  of 
the  people,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Established  Church.  Whilst 
we  have  been  thus  occupied  in 
promoting  objects  of  domestic  im¬ 
portance,  we  have  not  disregarded 
the  interests  of  your  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  in  those  more  distant  lands 
which  are  visited  by  British  enter- 
prize  and  commerce,  and  which 
have  the  advantage  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  protection.  And  if  the 
Session,  which,  by  your  Majesty’s 
permission,  is  now  about  to  termi¬ 
nate,  has  not  been  distinguished 
by  measures  of  such  prominent  in¬ 
terest  as  that  which  preceded  it, 
yet  at  no  time  have  your  Majesty’s 
faithful  Commons  applied  them¬ 


selves  more  assiduously  to  the  ar¬ 
duous  duties  which  have  devolved 
upon  them  :  and  their  labours  will 
be  abundantly  rewarded  if  they 
tend  in  any  degree  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  security  of  our  institutions, 
and  to  the  contentment  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  people.” 

The  Queen  then  delivered  the 
following  Speech 

‘c  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen— 
The  state  of  public  business  ena¬ 
bles  me  to  close  this  protracted 
Session,  and  to  release  you  from 
further  attendance  on  your  Parlia¬ 
mentary  duties. 

le  I  thank  you  for  the  measures 
you  have  adopted  for  enabling  me 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  several 
Treaties  which  I  have  concluded 
with  Foreign  Powers. 

“  I  have  given  my  cordial  assent 
to  the  Bill  which  you  presented  to 
me  for  increasing  the  means  of 
spiritual  instruction  in  populous 
parishes,  by  making  a  portion  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  avail¬ 
able  for  the  endowment  of  addi¬ 
tional  ministers.  I  confidently 
trust  that  the  wise  and  benevolent 
intentions  of  the  Legislature  will 
be  aided  by  the  zeal  and  liberality 
of  my  subjects,  and  that  better 
provision  will  thus  be  made  for 
public  worship  and  for  pastoral  su¬ 
perintendence  in  many  districts  of 
the  country. 

f‘  I  view  with  satisfaction  the 
passing  of  the  Act  for  removing 
doubts  respecting  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the 
admission  of  ministers,  and  for 
securing  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Courts  of  the  Church  the  full  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  respective  rights. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
measure  will  tend  to  restore  reli¬ 
gious  peace  in  Scotland,  and  to 
avert  the  dangers  which  have 
threatened  a  sacred  institution  of 
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the  utmost  importance  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  welfare  of  that  part  of 
my  dominions. 

“  I  continue  to  receive  from  all 
Foreign  Powers  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition,  and  of  their 
earnest  desire  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons  — I  thank  you  for  the 
readiness  and  liberality  with  which 
you  have  voted  the  supplies  for  the 
current  year.  It  will  be  my  con¬ 
stant  object  to  combine  a  strict 
regard  to  economy  with  the  consi¬ 
deration  which  is  due  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  public  service. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — 
In  some  districts  of  Wales,  the 
public  peace  has  been  interrupted 
by  lawless  combinations  and  dis¬ 
turbances,  unconnected  with  poli¬ 
tical  causes.  I  have  adopted  the 
measure  which  I  deemed  best  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  repression  of  out¬ 
rage,  and  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  the  offenders.  I 
have  at  the  same  time  directed  au 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  led  to  in¬ 
subordination  and  violence  in  a 
part  of  the  country  usually  distin¬ 
guished  for  good  order  and  willing 
obedience  to  the  law. 

“  I  have  observed  with  the  deep¬ 
est  concern  the  persevering  efforts 
which  are  made  to  stir  up  discon¬ 
tent  and  disaffection  among  my 
subjects  in  Ireland,  and  to  excite 
them  to  demand  a  Repeal  of  the 
Legislative  Union.  It  has  been 
and  ever  will  be  my  earnest  desire 
to  administer  the  government  of 
that  country  in  a  spirit  of  strict 
justice  and  impartiality,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Parliament,  in  effecting 
such  amendments  in  the  existing 
laws  as  may  tend  to  improve  the 
social  condition  and  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  Ireland,  From 


a  deep  conviction  that  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Union  is  not  less  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  these  objects 
than  to  the  strength  and  stability 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  my  firm  deter¬ 
mination,  with  your  support,  and 
under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  to  maintain  inviolate  that 
great  bond  of  connexion  between 
the  two  countries. 

“  I  have  forborne  from  requiring 
any  additional  powers  for  the 
counteraction  of  designs  hostile  to 
the  concord  and  welfare  of  my  do¬ 
minions,  as  well  from  my  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  distrust  the  efficacy  of 
the  ordinary  law,  as  from  my  re¬ 
liance  on  the  good  sense  and  pa¬ 
triotism  of  my  people,  and  on  the 
solemn  declarations  of  Parliament 
in  support  of  the  Legislative  Union. 

“  I  feel  assured  that  those  of 
my  faithful  subjects  who  have  in¬ 
fluence  and  authority  in  Ireland, 
will  discourage  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  a  system  of  pernicious 
agitation,  which  disturbs  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  retards  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  that  country,  and  excites 
feelings  of  mutual  distrust  and 
animosity  between  different  classes 
of  my  people.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  de¬ 
clared  Parliament  to  be  prorogued 
till  the  10th  October,  and  the  long 
Session  of  1843  came  to  its  conclu¬ 
sion.  Its  results  were  not  indeed 
of  first-rate  importance,  nor  pro¬ 
ductive  of  any  essential  changes  in 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  but 
it  added  some  useful  and  practical 
measures  to  the  Statute  Book,  and 
made  some  supplementary  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  large  commercial  re¬ 
forms  of  the  preceding  year.  More 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  accom¬ 
plished,  but  for  the  inconvenient 
and  growing  practice  of  protract¬ 
ing,  by  repeated  adjournment,  the 
Debates  on  the  great  questions  of 
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party  warfare,  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Session  was 
fruitlessly  consumed.  On  the 
other  hand  a  consideration  of  the 
great  and  extensive  changes  which 
late  years  have  introduced  will  go 
far  to  reconcile  those  who  are  alive 
to  the  evil  of  disturbing  and  un» 
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settling  important  interests,  to  a 
Session  less  productive  of  legisla¬ 
tive  alterations,  and  which  afforded 
some  pause  and  resting-place  in 
that  onward  career  and  restless 
pursuit  of  improvement  which  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  so  greatly 
tended  to  accelerate. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Repeal  Agitation  in  Ireland— Mr.  O'Connell  resumes  his  exertions  for 
Repeal  with  renewed  energy — Formation  of  the  Repeal  Association 
—Its  Constitution  and  Emblems — Appointment  of  Repeal  Hardens , 
and  their  duties-— ‘The  Monster  Meetings— Speech  of  Mr.  0  Connell 
at  the  Trim  Meeting  on  the  1 6th  March— Meeting  at  Mullingar ,  at¬ 
tended  by  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  Clergy— Declaration  in  favour 
of  Repeal  by  Dr.  Higgins ,  Titular  Bishop  of  Ardagh— Proceedings 
at  other  Repeal  Meetings — Violent  language  used  on  those  occasions 
— Co-operation  of  the  Press— Efforts  of  the  “  Nation  "  Newspaper 
in  favour  of  Repeal— Publication  of  Songs  and  Pieces  commemora¬ 
tive  of  the  Insurrection  of  1798— Alarm  excited  by  these  Demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  public  mind — Policy  of  the  Government — Removal  of 
Magistrates  implicated  in  the  Repeal  Movement  from  the  Commission 
—Further  progress  of  the  Agitation — The  great  Tara  Meeting  on 
15M  August— Reason  for  the  selection  of  this  spot  for  the  purpose— 
Unequivocal  language  of  Mr.  O'  Connell  on  this  occasion — He 
broaches  a  plan  at  the  Repeal  Association  for  the  revival  of  the  Irish 
Parliament — Arbitration  Courts  are  proposed  to  supersede  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Magistracy — Allusion  to  the  State  of  Ireland  in  the 
Queens  Speech— Mr.  O’Connell  vehemently  attacks  this  document , 
and  publishes  a  counter-manifesto — Use  made  of  the  Temperance 
Societies — Mr.  O'Connell's  Harangue  in  praise  of  the  Teetotallers — 
Announcement  of  a  great  Repeal  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Clontarf — The 
Government  takes  Measures  to  prevent  it. — A  Proclamation  is  issued 
on  the  7th  of  October  prohibiting  attendance  at  the  Meeting — Conduct 
of  Mr. O' Connell —  He  urges  the  abandonment  of  the  Meeting,  and  issues 
a  counter -proclamation — The  ground  at  Clontarf  is  occupied  on  the  8th 
by  a  strong  military  force — A  vast  concourse  takes  place ,  but  no  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  peace — Warrants  are  issued  against  Mr.  O' Connell  and 
his  Son,  and  eight  other  leading  Repealers  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
and  sedition — Mr.  O'Connell  exhorts  the  People  to  tranquillity— His 
remarkable  change  of  tone  after  the  Arrest — Accession  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
O’Brien,  M.P.,  to  the  cause  of  Repeal — Proceedings  against  the 
Repealers  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term — Mr. 
Justice  Burton's  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury — A  True  Bill  is  returned 
—Various  efforts  of  the  Defendants  to  defer  the  Trial — It  is  at  length 
postponed  till  the  15 th  January.  Schism  in  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land —  State  of  feeling  in  the  Non-Intrusion  Party — General  appre¬ 
hensions  of  a  rupture — Addresses  of  the  Assembly  to  the  Crown 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Law  Courts,  and  for  the  total  abolition 
of  patronage — Able  and  comprehensive  answer  of  Sir  James  Graham 
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to  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly —Case  of  the  quoad  sacra  Ministers 
— Decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  Stewarton 
case — The  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  admit  the  quoad 
sacra  Ministers  to  their  Meeting  notwithstanding— The  Commission 
presents  a  Petition  to  Parliament— Debate  thereupon  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Fox  Maule  for  a  Committee  on  the 
subject— It  is  rejected  by  211  to  7 Q— Preparations  in  Scotland  for 
setting  up  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church — Declaration  of  the  Special 
Commission  - — Public  Meeting  of  Non-Intrusionists  at  Edinburgh 
— Election  of  Members  of  General  Assembly— The  Marquess  of 
Bute  appointed  High  Commissioner — Conduct  of  the  Marquess  of 
Breadalbane ,  with  reference  to  the  Movement — Opening  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly  on  the  18 th  May— Dr.  Welsh ,  the  Moderator,  reads 
a  paper  of  Reasons  to  justify  the  secession,  and  then  retires  with  a 
large  party  of  Non-Intrusionists  from  the  Assembly— Principal  Mac - 
far  lane  is  chosen  as  Moderator  by  the  remanent  Members — The  se¬ 
ceding  Members  meet  and  constitute  themselves  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church — They  choose  Dr.  Chalmers  as  their  Moderator,  and  proceed 
to  take  Measures  for  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  new 
system— Statement  of  the  Financial  Committee — Further  Proceedings 
of  the  Secessionists  —  The  General  Assembly  transact  some  important 
business— Lord  Belhaven  moves  the  rescision  of  the  Veto  Act,  and  of 
the  Acts  legalising  the  admission  of  quoad  sacra  Ministers — After 
some  discussion  they  are  repealed  —  Former  decision  of  the  Assembly, 
suspending  the  Strathbogie  Ministers,  is  rescinded — Proceedings  of 
the  Assembly,  respecting  the  seceding  Ministers— Their  Churches  and 
Chapels  are  declared  vacant — The  Seceders  execute  an  “  Act  of  Se¬ 
paration,”  which  they  transmit  to  the  General  Assembly — Both  As¬ 
semblies  are  dissolved  after  transacting  much  business— Nature  and 
extent  of  the  Secession — Relative  numbers  of  Seceders  and  Adherents 
— Effects  of  the  Movement  in  the  Country — Substitution  of  new  Mi¬ 
nisters  in  the  vacated  Benefices — Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill  respecting  the 
settlement  of  Ministers — Further  Proceedings  of  the  Tree  Church 
Parly — Some  Land-owners  refuse  to  grant  sites  for  Churches — Ex¬ 
citement  caused  by  this  conduct  —Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
explaining  grounds  of  refusal — Serious  Riots  in  Rossshire  and  Cro¬ 
marty  on  the  introduction  of  new  Ministers.  Insurrection  in  South 
Wales —Rebecca  and  her  Daughters — - Great  Destruction  of  Turn¬ 
pike  Gates — Singular  Disguise  and  mode  of  Attack  adopted  by  the 
Rioters — Irruption  of  the  Mob  into  Carmarthen ,  and  attack  on  the 
Union — The  Hendy-Gate  Murder— Capture  of  Prisoners — Incen¬ 
diary  Fires,  and  other  Outrages — Special  Commission  at  Cardiff- 
Strong  Force  of  Military  and  Police  quartered  in  the  Disturbed 
Districts — Appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry — Proceedings  of 
the  Commissioners. 

THE  narrative  of  public  events  three  very  remarkable  transac- 
for  the  year  1843  would  be  tions,  which  marked  its  progress 
very  incomplete,  if  it  did  not  in-  in  different  quarters  of  the  United 
elude  some  particular  notice  of  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Vol,  LXXXV.  [Q] 
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Wales,  each  being'  the  scene  of 
an  extensive  popular  movement, 
though  widely  dissimilar  in  their 
nature  and  character.  The  events 
now  referred  to,  are  the  Repeal 
Agitation  in  Ireland,  the  secession 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Rebecca  riots  in  South  Wales. 
We  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  each  of  these  events  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  Repeal  of  the  Legislative 
Union  had  been  continually  held 
out  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
after  the  attainment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Act,  as  the  great 
ultimatum  in  his  views  for  their 
benefit,  but  his  exertions  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  object,  seemed  to  be  at 
times  considerably  relaxed  or  di¬ 
verted  in  favour  of  some  more  im¬ 
mediately  attainable  object,  and 
no  very  strong  belief  was  gene¬ 
rally  entertained  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  professions  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  In  the  present  year, 
however,  he  took  up  again  the 
cause  of  Repeal  with  new  energy, 
and  resumed  the  agitation  by  which 
he  sought  to  attain  it,  with  a  vigour 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  which 
shook  Ireland  to  its  centre,  and 
produced  an  effect  unsurpassed  by 
any  of  his  former  experiments  on 
the  passions  of  his  countrymen. 
Abandoning  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Conservative  party 
made  a  hopeless  field  for  his  exer¬ 
tions,  he  gave  himself  wholly  up 
to  the  work  which  he  had  under¬ 
taken  in  Ireland,  and  raising  the 
banner  of  national  independence, 
devoted  all  the  resources  of  his 
mind,  and  all  the  arts  which  a  long 
career  of  agitation  had  made  him 
master  of,  in  rousing  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  people,  and  combining 


their  efforts  for  the  great  struggle 
by  which  the  severance  of  the  two 
Kingdoms,  as  he  promised  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  was  to  be  effected.  The 
same  plan  of  organization,  which 
had  been  adopted  with  such  suc¬ 
cess,  in  prosecuting  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  were  again  resorted 
to,  and  an  Association  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  Repeal  provided  with 
all  the  machinery  requisite  to  give 
effect  to  its  comprehensive  designs, 
formed  the  main  instrument  by 
which  the  Union  was  to  be  as¬ 
sailed.  This  body,  which  was 
styled  the  National  Loyal  Repeal 
Association,  was  formed  under  that 
name  in  1840.  It  consisted  of 
associates,  members,  and  volun¬ 
teers.  The  associates  were  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  but  a  small  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  Is.  each,  so  as  to  have 
their  numbers  extended  generally 
throughout  the  country  3  and  a 
card  was  given  to  each,  which  an¬ 
swered  all  the  purposes  required, 
without  coming  within  the  express 
language  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
against  passwords  and  signs,  and 
enabled  the  person  having  such  a 
card  to  show  to  his  neighbours  that 
he  was  connected  with  the  Repeal 
Association.  The  next  class  in 
the  Association  were  the  members, 
who  were  to  pay  each  1/.,  or  if  an 
associate  who  paid  Is.  took  the 
trouble  to  collect  20s.  from  others, 
he  also  was  entitled  to  become  a 
member.  A  card  was  also  issued  to 
the  members  as  the  bond  of  union 
between  them.  The  inscription 
on  this  card  was  peculiar.  It  bore 
the  names  of  four  places  in  Ire¬ 
land,  the  scenes  of  fights  in  which 
the  Irish  had  been  successful, 
either  over  Danes  or  English.  A 
printed  document  accompanying 
the  card  described  these  four  vic¬ 
tories.  In  another  part  of  this 
card  the  geographical  position  of 
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Ireland  was  contrasted  with  various 
States,  with  the  following  words 
underneath — “  Ireland  has  not  a 
Parliament.”  It  then  set  forth 
the  revenue  expended  by  Ireland 
during  the  last  great  war  against 
France,  and  stated  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army  and  navy  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  were  Irishmen.  Among 
other  devices  of  a  similar  tendency, 
was  a  scroll  at  the  top  of  the  card, 
bearing  the  following  words  — 
“  Resolved  unanimously,  that  the 
claims  of  any  body  of  men,  other 
than  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com¬ 
mons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws 
to  bind  this  Kingdom,  are 
unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a 
grievance  Dungannon  Volun¬ 
teers,  15th  February,  1782.  Then 
followed  at  the  bottom  of  the  card 
an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Saurin,  declaring  the  Union  not  to 
be  binding  on  the  conscience.  Be¬ 
sides  the  three  classes  of  members 
who  have  been  above  described, 
the  Repeal  Association  likewise 
comprised  officers,  consisting  of 
general  inspectors,  repeal- wardens, 
and  collectors.  The  repeal- 
wardens  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Association,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  clergymen  of 
their  parishes.  A  book  was  pre¬ 
pared,  called  Instructions  for  Re¬ 
peal-wardens,  which  described  in 
very  full  detail  the  several  func- 
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tions  which  they  were  to  execute. 
One  important  branch  of  their 
duties  was  the  transmission  and 
circulation  among  the  associates  in 
every  district,  of  certain  news¬ 
papers  devoted  to  the  Repeal  cause, 
to  be  purchased  out  of  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  aid  of  the  general 
objects.  Such  were  some  of  the 
leading  features  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  Association,  the  main 
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objects  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  to  provide  a  machinery  of  the 
most  effective  kind  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  funds,  and  to  train  the 
people  to  combination,  and  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  concerted  and  simul¬ 
taneous  movements  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  leaders.  The  assem¬ 
blage  of  immense  masses  of  people 
at  meetings  held  in  the  open  air, 
and  denominated  “Monster  Meet¬ 
ings,^  was  the  great  step  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  some  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  took  place  at  those 
assemblies  are  deserving  of  parti¬ 
cular  notice.  The  first  of  these 
was  held  at  Trim,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  at  which  Mr.  O’Connell, 
with  two  of  his  friends,  Messrs. 
Barrett  and  Steele,  and  about 
30,000  persons  were  present. 
After  this  meeting  a  dinner  took 
place,  at  which  various  exciting 
speeches  were  made.  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell  addressed  the  meeting  in  his 
usual  florid  style  ;  he  said,  that 
when  he  thought  of  the  multitudes 
that  surrounded  him — when  he 
saw  the  bright  eye  and  hardy  look 
which  alone  belonged  to  Irishmen 
beyond  every  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  he  would  ask  them, 
would  they  be  slaves  ?  and  would 
they  consent  to  be  everlasting 
slaves?  They  would  answer, 
“  No,”  and  he  would  join  in  the 
response  and  say,  ^  I  shall  either 
be  in  my  grave  or  be  a  freeman.” 
Did  they  recollect  the  observation 
of  Lord  Tenterden,  in  which  he 
adverted  to  the  inscription  on 
banners  in  speaking  of  the  illega¬ 
lity  of  associations  ? — “  Better  to 
die  like  a  freeman  than  to  be  sold 
like  a  slave.”  The  learned  Gen¬ 
tleman  then  proceeded— u  I  join 
in  your  responses,  and  say,  as 
to  myself,  I  shall  either  be  in 
my  grave  or  be  a  freeman.”  “  I 
told  you  before  I  would  not  be  a 
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slave  ;  and  I  want  to  know  are 
you  willing  to  follow  my  exam¬ 
ple  ?’’  “  But  you  have  this  mate- 

*  w 

rial  for  an  Irish  leader  in  me,  that 
I  never  will  relax  my  exertions 
until  victory  is  mine/’  “  Idle 
sentiments  will  not  do.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  you  like  to  be  free. 
What  care  I  for  your  liking  it,  if 
you  do  not  reduce  it  into  action  ? 
The  man  who  thinks,  and  does  not 
act  upon  his  thoughts,  is  a  scoun¬ 
drel  who  does  not  deserve  to  be 
free.”  “Spread  this  around  — 
every  one  who  is  not  for  Ireland  is 
against  me.”  “You  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  any  good  thing  from  an 
English  Parliament  towards  Ire¬ 
land.”  Mr.  O’Connell  upon  this 
occasion  adverted  to  the  physical 
force  by  which  he  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded  that  morning.  He  re¬ 
called  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
heard  him  the  battles  of  Aughrim 
and  the  Boyne.  He  called  on  the 
young  men  present  to  say  whether 
they  would  be  slaves.  He  said  he 
would  be  in  his  grave  or  he  would 
be  free  ;  that  idle  sentiments 
would  not  do  ;  that  they  must  act 
upon  their  thoughts ;  that  they 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  an 
English  Parliament.  They  must 
follow  his  example — they  must 
go  to  their  graves  or  they  must 
be  freemen,  and  that  they  were 
not  to  look  to  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Numerous  other  meetings,  of  a 
similar  nature  and  characterised  by 
similar  language,  were  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  One 
held  at  Mullingar,  on  the  14th 
May,  which  was  Sunday,  a  day 
frequently  selected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  was  remarkable  for  the  pro¬ 
minent  part  taken  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy.  Among  those 
present  were  Dr.  Cantwell,  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath, 


Dr.  Higgins,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Ardagh,  and  many  of 
the  clergy  of  those  twro  dioceses. 
There  were  also  500  or  600 
farmers,  and  the  whole  number 
present  was  variously  computed 
at  from  100,000  to  130,000.  Mr. 
O’Connell  stated,  that  what  he 
required  was,  that  the  people 
should  pay  “a  farthing  a  week,  a 
penny  a  month,  a  shilling  a  year, 
with  four  weeks  for  nothing.”  He 
spoke  exultingly  of  the  large 
amounts,  600/.  or  700/.  a  week, 
coming  in  to  the  Repeal  Treasury. 
At  the  Dinner  which  followed, 
the  health  of  Dr.  Higgins  being 
drunk,  he  responded  in  very  re¬ 
markable  terms:  — 

“  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  I  may  add 
that  I  know,  that  every  Catholic 
Bishop  in  Ireland,  without  an  ex¬ 
ception,  is  an  ardent  Repealer. 
( Enthusiastic  cheers ,  which  lasted 
for  several  viinides,  and  in  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  heartily  joined . 
Mr.  O'Connell  exclaimed  — “  I  jet 
Bobby  Peel  hear  that.”  Renewed 
cheers.)  I  know  that  virtually 
you  all  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Bishops  of  Ireland  were  Re¬ 
pealers  ;  but  I  have  now  again  for¬ 
mally  to  announce  to  you  that  they 
have  all  declared  themselves  as  such, 
and  that  from  shore  to  shore  we  are 
now  all  Repealers.  (Mr.  O'Connell 
— “  That  is  the  best  news  I  ever 
heard.”  Cheers  )  I  for  one  defv 
all  the  Ministers  of  England  to 
put  down  the  agitation  in  the 
diocese  of  Ardagh.  (Mr.  O'Con¬ 
nell — “  Hurrah  now  for  the  Re¬ 
peal!”)  If  they  attempt,  my 
friends,  to  rob  us  of  the  daylight, 
which  is,  I  believe,  common  to  all, 
and  prevent  us  from  assembling  in 
the  open  fields,  we  will  retire  to 
our  chapels  ;  and  we  will  suspend 
all  other  instruction,  in  order  to 
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devote  all  our  time  to  teaching  the 
people  to  be  Repealers  in  spite  of 
them.  ( Cheers .)  If  they  beset 
our  temples,  and  mix  our  people 
with  spies,  we  will  prepare  our 
people  for  the  circumstances ;  and 
if  they  bring  us  for  that  to  the 
scaffold,  in  dying  for  the  cause  of 
our  country  we  will  bequeath  our 
wrongs  to  our  successors.”  (  The 
e?itire  assembly  here  rose,  and  con¬ 
tinued  cheering  in  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  manner  for  several  minutes .) 

It  would  occupy  much  more 
space  than  can  be  afforded  in 
these  pages  to  notice  the  proceed¬ 
ings  connected  with  the  very  nu¬ 
merous  meetings  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture  which  took  place  during  the 
tour  of  agitation  that  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell  performed  between  the  months 
of  March  and  August,  in  various 
districts  of  the  country.  The 
same  sentiments,  the  same  style  of 
exhortation  to  the  people,  and  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  Government,  only 
varied  occasionally  by  a  bolder 
and  franker  avowal  of  hostility  to 
the  law,  and  determination  to 
wrest  Repeal  from  England,  per¬ 
vaded  the  addresses  which  the 
leaders  delivered  on  those  occa¬ 
sions.  It  is  observable  that  no  pe¬ 
titions  to  Parliament  were  adopted 
or  proposed  at  any  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  :  so  little  was  it  thought  ne¬ 
cessary  to  disguise  the  object  of 
convoking  them  under  the  forms 
of  legality.  Peace  and  tranquillity, 
it  is  true,  were  constantly  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  leadingagitators  in 
words;  but  such  formal  exhorta¬ 
tions  were,  of  course,  likely  to 
prove  weak  antidotes  against  the 
strongly stimulatinglanguage  with 
which  the  feelings  of  the  hearers 
had  been  previously  stirred  up, 
and  the  thinly-disguised  sugges¬ 
tions  by  which  hostility  to  the 
JEnglish  legislature  was  instilled 
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as  the  first  duty  of  patriotism. 
The  efforts  of  the  orators  on  the 
platform  were  seconded  with  cor¬ 
responding  zeal  by  their  coadjutors 
of  the  Press.  A  newspaper  called 
the  Nation ,  in  particular,  distin¬ 
guished  itself  by  the  most  vehe¬ 
ment  and  stirring  advocacy  of  the 
Repeal  cause,  and  co-operated 
powerfully  with  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  in  exciting  the  popular 
mind  of  Ireland  toward  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  their  object.  As  if 
prose,  with  all  the  fire  and  ve¬ 
hemence  which  the  spirit  of  Irish 
rhetoric  could  impart  to  it,  were 
not  a  sufficiently  powerful  engine 
to  wrork  up  men’s  feelings  to  the 
required  pitch,  poetry  was  called 
in  aid,  and  the  columns  of  the  pa¬ 
per  were  filled  with  songs  and 
odes,  many  of  them  turning  on  the 
events  of  the  year  1798,  and  the 
efforts  and  sufferings  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  of  that  time.  Some  of  these 
ardent  compositions  were  after¬ 
wards  published  in  a  separate 
volume,  entitled  “  The  Spirit  of 
the  Nation.”  The  most  serious 
alarms  were  excited  in  the  minds 
both  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  and 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  English 
public,  by  these  startling  demon¬ 
strations  of  physical  force  and 
hostility  to  that  connection  with 
England  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  both  countries  was  considered  so 
materially  to  depend.  The  former 
class,  though  strong  in  property 
and  intelligence,  being  compara¬ 
tively  weak  in  numbers,  began  to 
tremble  for  their  lives  and  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
to  whose  lawless  rage,  in  case  of 
an  outbreak,  they  deemed  them¬ 
selves  likely  to  be  the  first  victims, 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  community  saw  with  indig¬ 
nation  and  alarm  the  authority  of 
law  outraged  and  defied  by  Mr, 
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O’Connell  and  his  associates,  sedi¬ 
tion  becoming  more  rampant  and 
audacious  by  impunity,  and-  the 
country  drawing  every  day  nearer 
to  the  crisis  of  rebellion  and  civil 
war.  Urgent  representations  were 
were  made  to  the  Government  in 
consequence,  to  induce  them  to 
adopt  some  energetic  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  this  dangerous 
agitation,  and  the  subject  was  more 
than  once  brought  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  has  been  already  shown  in 
a  former  chapter  of  this  volume. 
The  Ministry,  however,  declined 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  beyond  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  Arms  Bill,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  before 
given,  stating  their  conviction  that 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law, 
which  they  were  resolved  to  main¬ 
tain,  would  be  found  sufficient  to 
meet  the  juncture.  One  important 
step,  however,  was  taken  by  way 
of  discountenancing  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  those  engaged  in  the  Re¬ 
peal  movement.  The  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
took  the  course  of  removing  from 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace  the 
names  of  those  Magistrates  who 
attended  or  participated  in  any  of 
the  Repeal  meetings.  Lord  Ffrench 
and  a  considerable  number  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  acting  in  the  Commission, 
incurred  this  penalty,  and  the 
suppression  of  so  many  persons  of 
station  and  fortune  excited  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  at  the  time,  and  led 
to  some  angry  correspondence  and 
altercation.  This  proceeding  also 
occasioned  several  discussions  in 
Parliament,  as  will  appear  by  re¬ 
ference  to  the  foregoing  chapter. 

As  time  advanced,  and  the  Go¬ 
vernment  still  exhibited  no  sign 
of  activity,  the  designs  of  the  Re¬ 
pealers  grew  more  developed,  and 
their  tone  became  still  bolder.  Some 


of  the  later  meetings  were  charac¬ 
terised,  not  only  by  increased  num¬ 
bers  of  attendants,  but  "by  lan¬ 
guage  which  passed  even  the  usual 
bounds  of  temerity.  On  the  15th 
August  there  was  an  immense 
muster,  computed  according  to 
the  highest  calculation  at  a  million 
of  persons,  at  the  lowest  at 
250,000,  at  a  place  called  Tara, 
— a  name  made  famous  by  the 
beautiful  lines  of  Moore.  This  spot 
appears  to  have  been  selected  for 
the  purpose  on  a  double  account. 
It  was  the  place  where  the  ancient 
monarchs  of  Ireland  were  elected  ; 
it  was  also  the  scene  of  a  battle  in 
the  outbreak  of  1798,  in  which  the 
rebels  were  defeated.  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell  here  “  spoke  out  ”  with  un¬ 
equivocal  significancy.  Impunity 
had  made  him  incautious,  and  he 
now  seemed  to  think  himself  above 
the  law,  whose  terrors  he  had  so 
often  braved  with  success.  Ad¬ 
dressing  the  immense  multitude, 
he  said : — “  Yes,  theoverwhelming 
majesty  of  your  multitude  will  be 
taken  to  England,  and  will  have 
its  effect  there.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  began  by  threatening 
us.  He  talked  of  civil  war  ;  but 
he  does  not  say  a  single  word  about 
that  now.  He  is  now  getting 
eylet-lioles  made  in  the  old  bar¬ 
racks.  And  only  think  of  an  old 
general  doing  such  a  thing — just 
as  if  we  were  going  to  break  our 
heads  against  stone  walls  !  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  a  great  quantity 
of  brandy  and  biscuit  has  been 
lately  imported,  and  I  hope  the 
poor  soldiers  get  some  of  them. 
But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
now  talking  of  attacking  us,  and 
I  am  glad  of  it.  But  I  tell  him 
this,  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the 
brave,  the  gallant,  and  the  good 
conducted  soldiers  that  compose 
the  Queen’s  army ;  and  all  of  them 
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that  we  have  in  this  country  are 
exceedingly  well  conducted.  There 
is  not  one  of  you  that  has  a  single 
complaint  to  make  against  any  of 
them.  They  are  the  bravest  army 
in  the  world,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  mean  to  disparage  them  at  all : 
but  I  feel  it  to  be  a  fact  that  Ire¬ 
land,  roused  as  she  is  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  would,  if  they  made 
war  upon  us,  furnish  women 
enough  to  beat  the  entire  of  the 
Queen’s  forces.  At  the  last  fight 
for  Ireland,  when  she  was  betray¬ 
ed  by  having  confided  in  England’s 
honour— but  oh  !  English  honour 
will  never  again  betray  our  land, 
for  the  man  would  deserve  to  be 
betrayed  who  should  confide  again 
in  England-™*!  would  as  soon  con¬ 
fide  in  the  cousin-german  of  a 
certain  personage,-  having  two 
horns  and  a  hoof At  that  last 
battle  the  Irish  soldiers,  after  three 
days’  fighting,  being  attacked  by 
fresh  troops  faltered  and  gave  way, 
and  1,500  of  the  British  army  en¬ 
tered  the  breach.  The  Irish  soldiers 
were  fainting  andretiring,when  the 
women  of  Limerick  threw  them¬ 
selves  between  the  contending 
forces,  and  actually  stayed  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  advancing  army.  See 
how  we  have  accumulated  the 
people  of  Ireland  for  this  Repeal 
year.  When,  on  the  2d  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  I  ventured  to  call  it  the  re¬ 
peal  year,  every  person  laughed  at 
me.  Are  they  laughing  now  ?  It 
is  our  turn  to  laugh  at  present. 
Before  twelve  months  more  the 
Parliament  will  be  in  College- 
green.  I  said  the  Union  did  not 
take  away  from  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  their  legal  rights.  I  told  you 
that  the  Union  did  not  deprive  the 
people  of  that  right,  or  take  away 
the  authority  to  have  self-legisla¬ 
tion.  It  has  not  lessened  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  Crown,  or  taken 


away  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  amongst  them  is  the  right  to 
call  her  Parliament  wherever  the 
people  are  entitled  to  it ;  and  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  entitled 
to  have  it  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Queen  has  only  to-morrow  to  issue 
her  writs,  and  get  the  Chancellor 
to  seal  them,  and  if  Sir  E.  Sug- 
den  does  not  sign  them,  she  will 
soon  get  an  Irishman  who  will,  to 
revive  the  Irish  Parliament.  The 
towns  which  sold  their  birthright 
have  no  right  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  towns  sending  Mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament.  King  James 
I.  in  one  day  created  forty  bo¬ 
roughs  in  Ireland,  and  the  Queen 
has  the  same  right  as  her  prede¬ 
cessors  to  do  so.  We  have  a  list 
of  the  towns  to  return  Members 
(the  counties  as  a  matter  of  course 
will  return  them)  according  to 
their  population,  and  the  Queen 
has  only  to  order  writs  to  issue, 
and  to  have  honest  Ministers  to 
advise  her  to  issue  those  writs, 
and  the  Irish  Parliament  is  re¬ 
vived  by  its  own  energy,  and  the 
force  of  the  Sovereign’s  preroga¬ 
tive.  I  will  only  require  the 
Queen  to  exercise  her  prerogative, 
and  the  Irish  people  will  obtain 
their  nationality  again.  If  at  the 
present  moment  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  in  existence,  even  as  it 
were  in  1800,  is  there  a  coward 
amongst  you,  is  there  a  wretch 
amongst  you  so  despicable,  that  he 
would  not  die  rather  than  allow 
the  Union  to  pass?  Let  every 
man  who,  if  we  had  an  Irish  Par¬ 
liament  would  rather  die  than  al¬ 
low  the  Union  to  pass,  lift  up  his 
hands.  Yes,  the  Queen  will  call 
that  Parliament.  You  may  say  it 
is  the  act  of  the  Ministry,  if  you 
please.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be 
the  act  of  her  Ministry,  and  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  entitled  to 
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have  their  friends  appointed  to 
the  Ministry.  The  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  then  assemble,  and  I 
defy  all  the  generals,  old  and 
young,  and  all  the  old  women  in 
pantaloons — nay,  I  defy  all  the 
chivalry  of  the  earth  to  take  away 
that  Parliament  from  us  again. 
Give  me  3,000,000  of  Repealers, 
and  I  will  soon  have  them.  The 
next  step  is  being  taken,  and  I 
announce  to  you  from  this  spot, 
that  all  the  magistrates  that  have 
been  deprived  of  the  commission 
of  the  peace  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  association  to  settle  all  the 
disputes  and  differences  in  their 
neighbourhoods.  Keep  out  of  the 
petty  sessions  court,  and  go  not  to 
them.  On  next  Monday  we  will 
submit  a  plan  to  choose  persons 
to  be  arbitrators,  to  settle  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  people  without  ex¬ 
pense,  and  I  call  on  every  man 
who  wishes  to  be  thought  the 
friend  of  Ireland  to  have  his  dis¬ 
pute  settled  by  the  arbitrators,  and 
not  again  to  go  to  the  pett  y  sessions 
We  shall  shortly  have  the  Preser¬ 
vative  Society,  to  arrange  the 
means  of  procuring  from  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  exercise  of  her  preroga¬ 
tive  ;  and  I  believe  I  am  able  to 
announce  to  you,  that  twelve 
months  cannot  possibly  elapse 
without  having  an  hurrah  for  our 
Parliament  in  College-green.  Re¬ 
member,  I  pronounce  the  Union  to 
be  null — to  be  obeyed  as  an  injus¬ 
tice  must  be  obeyed  where  it  is 
supported  by  law,  until  we  have 
the  Royal  authority  to  set  the 
matter  right,  and  substitute  our 
own  Parliament.” 

Afterwards,  at  the  dinner,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  same  strain,  he  said  : 
— “  But  he  is  no  statesman  who 
does  not  recollect  the  might  that 
slumbers  in  a  peasant’s  arm  ;  and 
when  you  multiply  that  might, 


by  vulgar  arithmetic,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  600,000  or  700,000,  is  the 
man  a  statesman  or  driveller  who 
expects  that  might  will  always 
slumber  amidst  grievances  con¬ 
tinued  and  oppression  endured  too 
long,  and  the  determination  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  cure  themselves,  and 
not  take  active  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  outbreak  which  sooner  or 
later  will  be  the  consequence  of 
the  present  afflicted  state  of  Ire¬ 
land  ?  I  say  sooner  or  later,  be¬ 
cause  I  venture  to  assert,  while  I 
live  myself  that  outbreak  will  not 
take  place  ;  but  sooner  or  later,  if 
they  do  not  correct  the  evil,  and 
restore  to  Ireland  her  power  of 
self-government,  the  day  will 
come  when  they  will  rue  their 
present  want  of  policy,  and  will 
weep,  perhaps,  in  tears  of  blood, 
for  their  want  of  consideration  and 
kindness  to  a  country  whose  peo¬ 
ple  could  reward  them  amply  by 
the  devotion  of  their  hearts  and 
the  vigour  of  their  arms.  I  now 
turn  to  the  gentry  of  Ireland.  Let 
them  first  answer  the  question  I 
have  already  put  to  them — is  it 
possible  things  can  remain  as  they 
are?  And  I  defy  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  from  the  congregated  mil¬ 
lions  of  Irishmen  a  single  man 
who  will  answer  that  question  in 
the  affirmative.  It  is  impossible 
they  should  remain  as  they  are. 
Why,  then,  do  they  not  join  us? 
Is  it  not  their  interest  to  join  us  ? 
What  are  they  afraid  of?  It  can¬ 
not  be  of  the  people,  for  they  are 
under  the  strictest  discipline.  I 
am  even  one  of  them  myself,  and 
no  general  ever  had  an  army  more 
submissive  to  his  commands,  than 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  to  the 
wishes  of  a  single  individual.” 

Another  monster  meeting  ” 
followed  on  the  20th  August,  at 
Roscommon,  which  Mr.  O’ConneU 
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himself  characterised  as,  in  his 
opinion,  the “ meeting  which  ought 
to  strike  their  enemies  with  most 
terror,  and  give  to  their  friends 
the  greatest  source  of  consolation. 
On  the  22nd  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Repeal  Association,  at 
which  Mr.  O’Connell  submitted 
a  plan  recommended  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association,  and 
signed  by  himself  as  Chairman, 
for  the  revival  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment.  By  this  paper  it  was  among 
other  things  declared  that  “  the 
people  of  Ireland  do  finally  insist 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  consisting  of 
300  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people ;  and  claim  in  the  presence 
of  the  Creator,  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  such  restora¬ 
tion.  They  have  submitted  to  the 
Union  as  being  binding  as  a  law, 
but  they  declare  solemnly  that  it 
is  not  founded  on  right  or  on  con¬ 
stitutional  principle,  and  that  it  is 
not  obligatory  upon  conscience.” 

The  plan,  after  providing  that 
the  right  of  voting  should  be  what 
is  called  household  suffrage,  and 
for  vote  by  ballot,  and  that  the 
monarch  or  regent  dejure  in  Eng¬ 
land  should  be  monarch  or  regent 
de  facto  in  Ireland,  and  after  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by 
means  of  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Crown  should  be  perpetual, 
concluded  thus — “  That  the  fore-' 
going  plan  be  carried  into  effect, 
according  to  recognised  law  and 
strict  constitutional  principle.” 
This  was  a  sufficiently  bold  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  rights  of  law  and  of 
constituted  authorities  ;  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  further  proceeded  to  lay 
bands  on  one  of  the  most  sacred 
and  important  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  by  recommending  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme  for  the  es¬ 


tablishment  of  Arbitration  Courts, 
to  supersede  the  ordinary  consti¬ 
tutional  tribunals  which  it  was 
proposed  to  provide  with  judges 
in  whom  the  people  had  confidence 
whom  they  themselves  had  elected, 
and  whose  appointment  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Arbitration  Courts,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  plan,  were  after¬ 
wards  actually  set  up,  and  the 
people,  deserting  the  regular  tri¬ 
bunals,  brought  their  complaints  to 
be  adjudicated  before  them.  About 
the  time  that  these  transactions 
were  proceeding  in  Ireland,  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  took 
place,  and  in  the  Speech  with 
which  her  Majesty  closed  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  express  allusion  was  made  to 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  So¬ 
vereign  declared  her  deep  concern 
at  the  attempts  that  were  made 
to  stir  up  disaffection  among  her 
Irish  subjects.  Mr.  O'Connell 
attacked  the  Queen’s  Speech,  with 
great  vehemence  and  in  unmea¬ 
sured  language,  and  he  gave  no¬ 
tice,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  a  counter^manifesto  in  the 
shape  of  an  Address  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  British  Crown  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  stating  the 
grievances  under  which  Ireland 
laboured,  and  also  stating  the 
means  by  which  those  grievances 
were  to  be  remedied.  This  mani¬ 
festo  declared  on  the  face  of  it  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  a 
redress  of  those  grievances  from 
the  British  Parliament  by  any 
legal  or  constitutional  means,  and 
the  mode  by  which  they  were  to 
be  remedied  was  pointed  out  in 
terms  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
Among  the  means  employed  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  grand  design, 
the  use  made  of  the  Temperance 
or  Teetotal  Associations,  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  It  had  beety 
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long  suspected  that  some  secret 
political  object  was  connected  with 
the  formation  of  these  bodies, 
whose  regular  organization  with 
their  processions,  their  bands  of 
music,  banners,  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  discipline  and  union, 
pointed  them  out  as  auxiliaries 
the  more  useful,  because  disguised 
under  the  mask  of  their  supposed 
harmlessness,  for  any  great  popu¬ 
lar  movement.  At  a  “  monster 
meeting”  held  at  Roscommon,  on 
the  20th  August,  Mr.  O’Connell 
thus  acknowledged  and  encouraged 
the  confidence  of  his  Temperance 
allies : — Oh,  how  he  loved  Tee- 
totalism  !  It  was  the  finest  efflu¬ 
ence  of  human  virtue  ;  and  he  had 
made  a  rule  that  any  one  who  dis¬ 
regarded  its  solemn  obligations 
and  broke  the  pledge  should  not 
be  admitted  to  the  Repeal  ranks. 
Napoleon  had  boasted  of  his  body¬ 
guards,  but  he  could  boast  of  a 
more  Jthan  imperial  guard — a 
Christian  guard  of  virtuous  Tee¬ 
totalers.  {Cheers.)  The  mighty 
moral  miracle  of  5,000,000  men 
pledged  against  intoxicating  li¬ 
quors  had  come  from  the  hand  of 
God ;  and  he  hailed  it  as  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  liberty  of  Ireland. 
The  man  who  drank  might,  to  be 
sure,  elevate  his  courage  thereby, 
and  go  to  the  battle-field  ;  but  in 
a  little  time  he  became  tired,  and 
was  good  for  nothing.  But  if  he 
had  to  go  to  battle,  he  should 
have  the  strong  and  steady  Tee¬ 
totallers  with  him  ;  the  Teetotal 
bands  would  play  before  them, 
and  animate  them  in  the  time  of 
peril ;  their  wives  and  daughters, 
thanking  God  for  their  sobriety, 
would  be  praying  for  their  safety, 
and  he  told  them  there  was  not 
an  army  in  the  world  that  he  would 
not  fight  with,  with  his  Teetotal¬ 
lers.  {Long  continued  cheering  and 


waving  of  hats.)  Yes,  1  eetotalism 
was  the  first  sure  ground  on  which 
rested  their  hope  of  sweeping 
away  Saxon  domination  and  giv¬ 
ing  Ireland  to  the  Irish.  {Renewed 
cheering.) 

We  shall  now  pass  over  the 
proceedings  of  several  “  monster 
meetings,”  distinguished  from  each 
other  only  by  the  greater  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  language  used  by  the 
orators,  and  the  nearer  approxi¬ 
mation  to  an  open  avowal  of  de¬ 
signs  hostile  to  the  law  and  the 
public  peace,  and  proceed  to  the 
event  which  put  a  stop  to  the 
further  proceedings  of  the  Repeal¬ 
ers.  A  grand  meeting  had  been 
announced  for  the  8th  of  October, 
to  be  held  at  a  place  called  Clon- 
tarf,  the  scene  of  an  Irish  victory 
over  the  Danes,  distant  only  three 
miles  from  the  Irish  metropolis, 
and  the  programme  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  take  place  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  and  the  regulations  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  should  at¬ 
tend  it,  had  been  announced  with 
more  than  common  ostentation 
and  solemnity.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  now  on  the  alert,  and 
had  pre-concerted  all  the  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  the  intended 
celebration.  A  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council  took  place  at  Dub¬ 
lin  on  the  7th,  and  at  half-past 
three  o’clock  on  that  day,  the 
following  proclamation  was  is¬ 
sued  : — 

“  By  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and 
Council  of  Ireland.  A  Pro¬ 
clamation. 

“  De  Grey. — Whereas  it  has 
been  publicly  announced,  that  a 
meeting  is  to  take  place  at  or 
near  Clontarf,  on  Sunday,  the  8th 
of  October  instant,  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Legislative 
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Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ; 

“  And  whereas  advertisements 
and  placards  have  been  printed 
and  extensively  circulated,  calling 
on  those  persons  who  propose  to 
attend  the  said  meeting  on  horse¬ 
back,  to  meet  and  form  in  proces¬ 
sion,  and  to  march  to  the  said 
meejting  in  military  order  and 
array ; 

“  And  whereas  meetings  of  large 
numbers  of  persons  have  been  al¬ 
ready  held  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  under  the  like  pretence, 
at  several  of  which  meetings  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  seditious  and  inflam¬ 
matory  nature  has  been  addressed 
to  the  persons  there  assembled, 
calculated  and  intended  to  excite 
discontent  and  disaffection  in  the 
minds  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects, 
and  to  bring  into  hatred  and  con. 
tempt  the  Government  and  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  country  as  by  law 
established  ; 

(i  And  whereas  at  some  of  the 
said  meetings,  such  seditious  and 
inflammatory  language  has  been 
used  by  persons,  who  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  intention  of  being  pre¬ 
sent  at,  and  taking  part  in  the 
said  meeting  so  announced  to  be 
held  at  or  neap  Clontarf ; 

“And  whereas,  the  said  intend¬ 
ed  meeting  is  calculated  to  excite 
-  reasonable  and  well-grounded  ap¬ 
prehension,  that  the  motives  and 
objects  of  the  persons  to  be  assem¬ 
bled  thereat,  are  not^ie  fair  legal 
exercise  of  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges,  but  to  bring  into 
hatred  and  contempt  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  by  law  es¬ 
tablished,  and  to  accomplish  al¬ 
terations  in  the  laws  and  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  realm,  by  intimida¬ 
tion,  and  the  demonstration  of 
physical  force  ; 


(£  Now  we,  the  Lord-Lieuten¬ 
ant,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council, 
being  satisfied  that  the  said  in¬ 
tended  meeting,  so  proposed  to  be 
held  at  or  near  Clontarf,  as  afore¬ 
said,  can  only  tend  to  serve  the 
ends  of  factious  and  seditious  per¬ 
sons,  and  to  the  violation  of  the 
public  peace,  do  hereby  strictly 
caution  and  forewarn  all  persons 
whatsoever,  that  they  do  abstain 
from  attendance  at  the  said  meet¬ 
ing  :  and  we  do  hereby  give  no¬ 
tice,  that  if,  in  defiance  of  this  our 
proclamation,  the  said  meeting 
shall  take  place,  all  persons  at¬ 
tending  the  same  shall  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  according  to  law  : 
and  we  do  hereby  order  and  enjoin 
all  Magistrates  and  officers  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  others  whom 
it  may  concern,  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting  in  the  execution  of  the 
law  in  preventing  the  said  meet¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  effectual  dispersion 
and  suppression  of  the  same,  and 
in  the  detection  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  those  W'ho,  after  this  no¬ 
tice,  shall  offend  in  the  respects 
aforesaid. 

f‘  Given  at  the  Council  Cham¬ 
ber  in  Dublin,  this  7th  day  of  Oc® 
tober,  1843. 

“  Edward  B.  Sugden,  C. 
Donougiimore, 

Eliot, 

F.  Blackburne,, 

E.  Blakeney, 

Fred.  Shaw, 

T.  B.  C.  Smith. 

“  God  save  the  Queen.” 

As  soon  as  the  issue  of  this  pro¬ 
clamation  was  known,  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell  called  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Repeal  Association.  Speaking 
with  marked  calmness,  he  stated 
that  in  consequence  of  the  step 
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taken  by  Government,  there  would 
be  no  meeting  at  Clontarf  next 
clay.  He  begged  all  persons  to 
use  their  influence  to  prevent  the 
assembling  of  any  persons  there, 
however  few  in  number.  As  to 
the  measure  of  Government,  he 
denounced  it  as  the  most  base  and 
imbecile  step  ever  taken.  This 
(he  said,)  was  really  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  that  was  to  have  taken  place. 
The  Government  had  waited  till 
three  o’clock  on  that  day,  a  time 
when  it  was  nearly  useless ;  but 
the  manner  of  taking  the  step 
showed  the  tone,  temper,  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  British  Ministry. 
Instead  of  preventing  any  persons 
becoming  Repealers,  such  a  policy 
would  only  induce  more  persons 
to  join  that  cause. 

The  following  counter-procla¬ 
mation  was  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing  : — 

“  Notice. — Whereas  there  has 
appeared  under  the  signature  of 
E.  B.  Sugden,  C.  Donoughmore, 
Eliot,  F.  Blackburne,  E.  Blake- 
ney,  Fred.  Shaw,  T.  B.  C.  Smith, 
a  paper  being,  or  purporting  to  be, 
a  proclamation  drawn  up  in  very 
loose  and  inaccurate  terms,  and 
manifestly  misrepresenting  known 
facts,  the  object  of  which  appears 
to  be  to  prevent  the  public  meet¬ 
ing  intended  to  be  held  to-mor¬ 
row,  the  8th  instant,  at  Clontarf, 
to  petition  Parliament  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  baleful  and  destruc¬ 
tive  measure  of  the  Legislative 
Union  ; 

“  And  whereas  such  proclama¬ 
tion  has  not  appeared  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  this  day,  Satur¬ 
day,  the  7th  instant ;  so  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  existence  could  be  com¬ 
municated  in  the  usual  official 
channels,  or  by  the  post,  in  time 
to  have  its  contents  known  to  the 


persons  intending  to  meet  at  Clon¬ 
tarf  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
as  aforesaid;  whereby  ill-disposed 
persons  may  have  an  opportunity, 
under  colour  of  said  proclamation, 
to  provoke  breaches  of  the  peace, 
or  commit  violence  on  persons 
intending  to  proceed  peacefully  and 
legally  to  said  intended  meeting  ; 

“  We,  therefore,  the  Committee 
of  the  Loyal  National  Repeal  As¬ 
sociation,  do  most  earnestly  re¬ 
quest  and  entreat,  that  all  well- 
disposed  persons  will,  immediately 
on  receiving  this  intimation,  re¬ 
pair  to  their  own  dwellings,  and 
not  place  themselves  in  peril  of 
any  collision,  or  of  receiving  any 
ill-treatment  whatsoever. 

“  And  we  do  further  inform 
such  persons,  that,  without  yield¬ 
ing  in  anything  to  the  unfounded 
allegations  in  said  alleged  procla¬ 
mation,  we  deem  it  prudent  and 
wise,  and  above  all  things  hu¬ 
mane,  to  declare  that  said  meet¬ 
ing  is  abandoned  and  is  not  to  be 
held. 

“  Daniel  O’Connell. 

“  Signed,  by  order, 

“  Saturday,  7th  October, 

“  3j  p.m.,  1843.” 

A  number  of  persons  volunteer¬ 
ed  to  take  their  station  at  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Clontarf  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  to  intercept  the 
arrival  of  the  Repealers,  on  their 
way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

Extensive  military  precautions 
were  taken  on  the  8th.  The 
Guards,  at  the  places  where  they 
are  usually  stationed  in  the  city 
itself,  were  doubled;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  soldiers  re¬ 
quired  for  that  purpose,  and  for  a 
reserved  force  stationed  in  Aid- 
borough  House — by  ten  o’clock  the 
whole  garrison  was  drawn  up  at 
Clontarf;  and  the  guns  of  the 
Pigeon-house,  which  was  garri- 
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soned  by  several  companies  of 
Foot  and  Artillery,  were  turned 
so  as  to  sweep  the  road  to  Clon- 
tarf.  The  infantry  on  the  ground 
were  commanded  by  Colonel  Fane, 
the  cavalry  by  Lord  Cardigan, 
and  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery 
by  Colonel  Gordon  Higgins.  The 
approaches  to  Conquer  Hill  were 
crowded  by  people  from  Dublin, 
Westmeath,  Kildare,  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  counties.  At  every  dead- 
wall  or  post  was  gathered  a  knot 
of  persons  reading  the  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant’s  proclamation,  and  Mr. 
O’Connell’s  notice.  The  troops, 
however,  were  so  arranged,  as  to 
prevent  any  bodies  of  people  from 
passing  off  the  road,  to  which  all 
passengers  were  strictly  confined; 
and  all  persons  were  compelled  to 
keep  moving,  so  that  no  accumu¬ 
lation  of  crowds  was  permitted. 
The  scene  was  very  striking  and 
peculiar,  but  notwithstanding  the 
vast  concourse  who  thronged  to 
the  scene  throughout  the  day,  no 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
took  place,  and  the  day  passed  off 
in  tranquillity.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Repeal  Association  on  the  9th, 
Mr.  O’Connell  expressed  his  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  conduct  both  of  the 
people  and  of  the  soldiers  On  this 
critical  occasion  : — 

“  I  have  to  express  my  delight 
at  the  conduct  of  the  people  yes¬ 
terday  :  they  were  good-humour¬ 
ed,  and  attentive  to  our  instruc¬ 
tions.  I  have  also  to  express  my 
admiration  at  the  exemplary  con¬ 
duct  of  the  soldiery:  nothing  could 
be  more  proper  than  their  be¬ 
haviour  ,  but  nothing  could  be 
more  cruel  than  to  keep  the  poor 
fellows  standing  together  all  day 
for  nothing.  And  then  there  was 
the  pride  and  pomp  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  going  to  review  the 
army!  {Laughter.)  They  assail 


us  with  the  charge  of  desecrating 
the  Sabbath  ;  but  I  wonder  what 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  doing 
on  Sunday,  mounted  on  his  pony, 
prancing  down  the  road  ?  I  speak 
well  of  the  people  and  of  the  sol¬ 
diery,  and  my  swelling  heart  beats 
high  for  the  consummation  of  the 
liberty  of  Ireland.” 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  stop¬ 
ping  the  great  threatened  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Repealers,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  proceeded  to  follow  up 
their  now  vigorous  policy  by  fur¬ 
ther  decisive  measures.  The  pub¬ 
lic  were  startled  a  few  days  after- 

•> 

wards  by  the  announcement  of  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  O’Connell  and  his 
leading  coadjutors,  which  took 
place  in  Dublin  on  the  14?h  Oc¬ 
tober,  on  charges  of  conspiracy, 
sedition,  and  unlawful  assembling. 
Similar  proceedings  were  insti¬ 
tuted  against  his  son,  Mr.  John 
O’Connell,  Mr.  Thomas  Steele, 
Dr.  Gray,  proprietor  of  the  Free - 
mans  Journal ,  Mr.  Ray,  secre* 
tary  to  the  Repeal  Association, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Duffey,  editor  of  the 
Nation  newspaper,  Mr.  Barrett 
of  the  Pilot ,  Mr.  R.  D.  Browne, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  and  Mr. 
Tierney,  two  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  Mr.  O’Connell,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  two  sons  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  friends,  attended  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Justice  Burton 
on  the  14th,  and  entered  into  re¬ 
cognizances,  himself  in  1,000/., 
with  two  sureties  of  500/.  each, 
to  abide  his  trial  on  the  charges 
preferred  against  him.  A  deep 
sensation  was  excited  in  the  Irish 
metropolis  by  these  transactions, 
but  no  disturbance  occurred.  Mr. 
O’Connell,  immediately  after  he 
had  given  bail,  issued  an  address 
to  the  Irish  people,  informing 
them  of  the  fact  of  his  arrest,  and 
at  the  same  time  conjuring  them 
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in  the  strongest  manner  to  main¬ 
tain  “  the  strictest  and  most  per¬ 
fect  tranquillity.”  Meetings  were 
held  at  which  resolutions  of  support 
and  sympathy  with  the  accused 
parties  were  passed  ;  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  chief  Repealer  him¬ 
self  was  remarked  as  exhibiting 
a  considerable  change  of  tone  as 
compared  with  his  recent  unmea¬ 
sured  defiance  of  the  Government. 
He  now  seconded  their  efforts  by 
the  most  elaborate,  reiterate,  and 
imploring  exhortations  to  the 
people  to  keep  quiet.  He  even 
availed  himself  of  some  pretexts 
that  offered  themselves  for  re¬ 
ceding  from  some  of  his  former 
most  offensive  positions.  Upon 
the  desire  of  a  gentleman  who 
joined  the  Repeal  Association  at 
this  time,  and  besought  them  to 
give  up  the  irritating  use  of  the 
word  “  Saxon,”  Mr.  O’Connell 
declared  that  he  abjured  the  use 
of  that  term  thenceforward,  seeing 
that  it  gave  offence.  Another  in¬ 
dividual  at  Birmingham  having 
offered  him  the  alliance  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  Englishmen,  if  he  would 
curtail  his  demands  to  a  local  Par¬ 
liament  for  local  purposes,  and 
would  aid  the  movement  for  com¬ 
plete  suffrage,  the  great  champion 
for  Repeal  professed  his  com¬ 
pliance.  Thus,  after  having  for 
months  used  all  his  efforts  to  rouse 
the  passions  of  the  excitable  Irish, 
by  recalling  the  traditions  of 
wrongs  that  had  slumbered  for 
centuries,  to  feed  their  enmity 
against  England,  by  the  most  ag¬ 
gravating  denunciations  of  the 
“  Saxon,”  and  to  assure  them  that 
his  body  should  be  trampled  on 
before  he  would  give  up  the  cry  of 
“No  surrender,”  he  now  turned 
all  his  endeavours  to  pacify  and 
soothe  the  people  into  quiescence; 
he  forbade  the  use  of  the  invi¬ 


dious  appellation,  and  showed  the 
most  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
surrender  and  retraction. 

Little  occurred  worthy  of  par¬ 
ticular  record  as  relates  to  Irish  af¬ 
fairs  between  the  institution  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  againstthe Repealers,  and 
the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term, 
when  they  were  bound  by  their 
recognizances  to  appear  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  at  Dub¬ 
lin.  We  may,  however,  notice 
as  a  fact  of  some  importance,  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  W.  Smith 
O’Brien,  one  of  the  Members  for 
the  county  of  Limerick,  and  a 
Protestant,  of  his  conversion  to 
the  Repeal  cause,  to  which  he 
stated  himself  to  have  been  reluc¬ 
tantly  brought  by  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  by  the  de¬ 
spair  of  obtaining  any  redress  for 
Irish  grievances  from  an  English 
Parliament.  This  accession  was 
hailed  by  the  Repealers  with 
symptoms  of  great  satisfaction. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  the 
opening  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  at  Dublin  was  very  fully 
attended.  The  city  grand  jury 
having  been  impanelled,  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Burton  proceeded  to  deliver 
his  charge,  which  was  listened  to 
with  profound  attention.  The 
Learned  Judge  touched  on  the 
broad  questions  involved  in  the 
charges  against  Mr.  O’Connell 
and  his  co- defendants.  Stating 
that  the  charge  was  one  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  abolish  the  Legislative 
Union  by  unlawful  means,  he  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  assertion  ascribed  to 
the  conspirators,  that  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Union  is  “in  itself  unlawful” 
and  "  absolutely  void,”  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  might  be,  that 
every  statute  made  since  the  Union 
relating  to  Ireland,  would  be  void 
and  of  no  legal  effect.  He  pointed 
out  how  completely  destitute  such 
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a  proposition  was  of  any  lawful 
foundation.  He  then  adverted  to 
the  charge  of  assembling  large 
numbers  to  effect  changes  in  the 
Constitution  by  intimidation  and 
physical  force,  explaining  what, 
according  to  his  understanding, 
was  imputed  by  such  a  charge, 
and  the  sense  in  which  it  was  to 
be  received.  He  afterwards  suc¬ 
cessively  adverted  to  the  other 
points  of  accusation — the  attempts 
to  seduce  from  their  allegiance 
divers  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
serving  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  usurpation  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  by  establishing 
courts  for  the  administration  of 
the  law,  and  bringing  the  autho¬ 
rised  tribunals  into  contempt ; — 
the  solicitation  of  contributions  at 
home  and  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  illegal  projects  of 
the  parties  into  execution  ; — and 
other  general  heads  of  the  indict¬ 
ment.  He  concluded  by  earnestly 
cautioning  the  jury  to  discard  all 
prejudice  and  prepossession  from 
their  minds,  in  examining  the 
evidence.  “  The  subject  of  it  is 
most  important ;  indeed,  that  is  a 
very  feeble  epithet  to  apply  to  it ; 
it  is — from  the  movement  which 
has  led  to  it,  from  the  means  used 
in  the  conduct  of  that  movement, 
and  from  its  possible  results— 
most  awful.  That,  however,  does 
not  authorise  us  to  consider  the 
question,  otherwise  than  as  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  strictly  impartial  judg¬ 
ment  upon  its  legal  character.” 

The  indictment,  which  was  read 
at  length  to  the  jury,  contained 
eleven  counts,  and  extended  over 
ninety-seven  feet  of  parchment. 
Some  errors  of  a  clerical  nature 
appeared,  on  which  a  sharp  con¬ 
test  took  place  between  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Crown  and  those  of  the 
defendants.  On  the  8th,  the 


Grand  Jury  brought  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  “  a  true  Bill.*  The 
Attorney-General  applied  to  the 
court  to  make  order  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  should  plead  within  four 
days.  Their  counsel  on  the  other 
hand,  strenuously  opposed  this 
application,  and  sought  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  pretext  by 
which  a  postponement  of  the  trial 
might  be  gained.  Many  motions 
were  made  for  this  purpose,  but  at 
first  without  success.  At  length 
being  compelled  to  plead,  the 
defendants  resorted  to  the  device 
of  entering  a  plea  in  abatement, 
alleging  the  indictment  to  be  void 
for  want  of  a  preliminary  for¬ 
mality,  viz- :  the  public  swearing 
of  the  witnesses  in  court,  before 
their  examination  by  the  Grand 
Jury.  The  Attorney- General 
having  in  vain  opposed  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  this  plea,  eventually  de¬ 
murred  to  it,  which  produced  a 
further  delay  of  the  proceedings. 

After  a  long  argument,  the 
Chief  Justice  pronounced  the  una¬ 
nimous  judgment  of  the  court, 
overruling  the  plea  in  abatement, 
and  the  defendants  being  at  length 
compelled  to  put  in  an  answer  to 
the  indictment,  they  severally 
pleaded  “  not  guilty and  the 
Attorney- General  announced  his 
intention  to  apply  for  a  trial  at 
Bar  during  the  sittings  after 
Term,  and  named  the  11th  of 
December.  The  defendants’ coun¬ 
sel,  however,  having  again  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  for  further  ex¬ 
tension  of  time,  on  account  of  the 
extensive  nature  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  to  be  inquired  into,  and  the 
vast  body  of  evidence  necessary 
to  be  prepared,  and  having  also 
objected  that  they  could  not  have 
a  fair  trial  by  the  existing  jury- 
panel,  in  consequence  of  certain 
circumstances,  which,  they  al« 
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leged,  was  connected  with  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  lists,  the  Attorney- 
General  at  length,  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Court,  conceded  to  the 
demand  for  time,  and  it  was  fi¬ 
nally  arranged  that  the  trial 
should  be  deferred  till  the  15th 
of  January.  The  conclusion  of 
these  important  proceedings,  will 
therefore  find  a  place  among  the 
legal  transactions  of  1844,  in  the 
next  volume. 

Scotch  Church  Secession. 
— One  of  the  most  lamentable 
events  which  it  falls  to  the  duty 
of  the  annalist  of  this  year  to  re¬ 
cord,  is  the  secession  of  a  very 
considerable  section  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  and  laity  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  from  that 
body.  The  nature  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  which  had  been  unhappily 
raised  upon  the  limits  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  civil  jurisdiction,  and 
the  ferment  and  agitation  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  had  been  produced  in 
the  minds  of  the  Non-intrusion 
party  since  the  adverse  decision 
of  the  Law  Courts  and  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  famous  Auchter- 
arder  case,  had  for  some  time 
given  rise  to  apprehension  that  a 
serious  rupture  would  take  place. 
The  tenacity  and  vehemence  of 
the  Scotch  character  on  points  of 
conscience  and  religious  scruples, 
has  been  exemplified  in  many  pe¬ 
riods  of  their  history,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  a  portion  of  the  same 
stubborn  and  indomitable  spirit 
which  worked  in  the  minds  of  the 
old  Covenanters,  had  been  revived 
in  those  who  now  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  independence  of  their 
Church,  assailed,  as  they  con¬ 
ceived,  by  the  usurpations  of  the 
civil  power.  The  language  of  the 
party  which  asserted  the  para¬ 
mount  claims  of  spiritual  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  causes  involving 


spiritual  functions,  and  who  pro¬ 
claimed  the  total  abolition  of  pa¬ 
tronage  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Church, 
and  the  legitimate  guarantee  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  was  so 
stern,  so  distinct,  and  so  uncom¬ 
promising,  that  it  was  evident 
there  was  no  alternative  but  un¬ 
qualified  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  or  a  secession  of  the 
recusant  members  from  the  Es¬ 
tablishment.  This,  indeed,  had 
been  frankly  avowed  by  the  Non¬ 
intrusion  leaders,  whose  character 
afforded  full  assurance  that  the 
resolution  which  they  avowed  was 
no  idle  menace,  and  that  they 
wrould  deem  no  sacrifice  too  great 
for  the  assertion  of  their  princi¬ 
ples.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1842,  two 
addresses  to  the  Crown  had  been 
resolved  upon  by  that  body.  The 
first  of  these  documents  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  An  Address,  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty 
the  claim,  declaration,  and  protest, 
anent  the  encroachments  of  the 
Court  of  Session  on  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church.”  The 
second  was  set  forth  as  “  An  Ad¬ 
dress  praying  that  Her  Majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  di¬ 
rect  measures  to  be  taken  towards 
effecting  the  abolition  of  Church 
patronage  in  Scotland.” 

Besides  these  two  documents, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Assembly  had  some  time  after¬ 
wards  addressed  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  other  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  a  me¬ 
morial  in  which  they  prayed  for 
an  answer  to  be  returned  to  their 
addresses  to  the  Crown,  intimat¬ 
ing  that  they  deemed  the  silence 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  authority  of  the  Gene- 
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ral  Assembly,  that  if  redress  were 
not  afforded,  the  inevitable  result 
must  be  a  disruption  of  the  present 
Established  Church  of  Scotland;” 
and  ‘‘that  the  prospect  of  such  a 
result  demanded  the  immediate 
and  serious  consideration  of  the 
claims  submitted  by  the  Church.” 
To  this  memorial  an  answer  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  4th  of  January  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Secretary  Sir  James  Graham  to 
the  Moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  ; — a  paper  of  considerable 
length,  marked  by  much  ability 
and  a  calm  dispassionate  tone,  in 
which  he  entered  fully  into  the 
claims  now  advanced  bv  the  Non¬ 
intrusion  party,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  they  involved.* 
After  explaining  the  cause  why 
no  formal  answer  had  been  re¬ 
turned  to  the  addresses  of  the 
Assembly,  upon  which  he  said  he 
had  received  no  commands  from 
Her  Majesty  at  the  time  of  pre¬ 
sentation,  though  they  had  formed 
the  subject  of  anxious  considera¬ 
tion  to  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
and  professing  every  respect  for 
the  body  from  which  those  do¬ 
cuments  emanated,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  in  compliance  with  the  prayer 
of  the  memorial  to  return  the  de¬ 
finitive  reply  of  the  Government 
to  the  statement  of  grievances  al¬ 
leged  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 
He  observed  that  the  allegation 
now  made  was  a  distinct  one,  that 
“  the  constitution  of  the  country 
has  been  broken,  and  that  vested 
rights  and  privileges,  secured  by 
statute  and  solemn  national  treaty, 
have  been  violated.” 

The  question  at  once  arises 
when,  and  by  whom  ? 

I  look  for  the  date  in  the  Pro¬ 
test  and  Declaration  of  Right,  and 

*  See  Appendix, 
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I  find  no  cause  of  complaint  even 
alleged  prior  to  the  year  1834  — 
except  indeed  the  statute  passed 
in  the  10th  of  Anne,  which  re¬ 
stored  to  patrons  the  right  of  pre¬ 
sentation  which  has  regulated  the 
exercise  of  this  right  for  more 
than  a  century  ;  and  which,  until 
1834,  commanded  for  many  years 
the  tacit  assent  of  the  General 
Assembly  itself. 

But  some  “encroachment”  has 
been  committed  in  violation  of  a 
national  settlement. 

Did  Parliament  interfere  ?  Did 
the  Civil  Courts  make  some  aggres¬ 
sion  on  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church  ? — Quite  otherwise. 

In  the  year  1834  the  General 
Assembly  passed  an  act  which 
gave  to  the  heads  of  families  in 
each  parish,  being  communicants, 
a  veto  on  the  presentation  of  the 
patron  ;  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  their  judgment  in  the  first 
Auehterarder  case,  pronounced  this 
act  of  Assembly  to  be  illegal  and 
practically  incompatible  with  the 
civil  right  of  patrons,  as  fixed  and 
determined  by  act  of  Parliament. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this 
attack  on  vested  rights,  secured 
by  statute,  is  of  modern  date,  and 
that  the  civil  authorities  were  not 
the  aggressors. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Claim,  De¬ 
claration  and  Protest,  that  the 
pretensions  of  the  Church  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  courts 
of  law  in  deciding  upon  the  Act  of 
Assembly  of  1834  exceeded  their 
jurisdiction ;  that  they  have  no 
power  to  determine  whether  mat¬ 
ters  brought  before  them  are  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  their  authority,  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Church  these 
matters  involve  any  spiritual  con¬ 
siderations  ;  that  neither  sen¬ 
tences  of  courts,  nor  decrees  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  nor  even  Acts 
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of  Parliament,  shall  be  effectual, 
if  they  interfere  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Church,  of 
which  interference  and  of  which 
spiritual  considerations  the  Church 
itself  is  to  be  the  exclusive  judge. 

He  remarks  that  the  charge  of 
encroachment  preferred  by  eccle¬ 
siastical  bodies  against  civil  tribu¬ 
nals  is  not  new  in  the  history  of 
this  country;  those  entrusted  with 
spiritual  powers  had  been  always 
prone  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
their  cause  was  the  cause  of  God* 
and  to  assert  for  themselves  not 
only  the  supremacy  of  their  own 
privileges,  but  also  the  right  to 
decide  what  is  a  matter  of  spiri¬ 
tual  and  what  is  of  civil  cogni¬ 
zance.  Pretensions  such  as  these, 
however,  he  declared  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  civil  liberty  and  with 
personal  rights.  He  then  cited 
the  law  of  the  case,  remarking 
that  the  collision  of  independent 
civil  and  spiritual  jurisdictions 
could  only  be  avoided  bv  modera¬ 
tion  on  both  sides.  Whether  a 
particular  matter  in  dispute  is  so 
entirely  spiritual  as  to  fall  exclu¬ 
sively  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church  Courts,  or  whether  it 
involves  so  much  of  civil  right  as 
to  bring  it,  to  a  certain  extent, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Courts,  may  often  be  a  difficult 
question  :  but  it  is  a  question  of 
law,  and  questions  of  law  are  de¬ 
cided  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  and 
questions  of  jurisdiction  are  also 
decided  there;  all  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  includes  within  itself  the 
highest  judicial  authorities,  and 
which  is  able  to  command  the 
opinions  of  those  who  are  trusted 
with  the  power  of  deciding  on  the 
civil  rights,  the  liberties,  and  the 
lives  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Dis¬ 
puted  questions  of  jurisdiction 


must  be  determined ;  and  her 
Majesty’s  Government  cannot  ad¬ 
vise  any  departure  from  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  any  devolution 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  irresponsible  authority 
competent  to  decide,  without  ap¬ 
peal,  what  are  the  boundaries  of 
civil  and  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
and,  therefore,  what  are  the  limits 
of  its  own  power. 

Pointing  out  that  the  line  of 
reasoning  adopted  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  led  directly  to  despotic  power, 
he  quoted  against  them  the  stand¬ 
ard  authorities  of  their  Church  : 

“  Appeals  are  solemnly  made  to 
the  standards  of  the  Church,  books 
of  discipline,  directories,  Acts  of 
Assembly,  and  all  the  depositories 
of  ecclesiastical  lore  ;  but  one  great 
maxim  is  overlooked — it  is  laid 
down  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline; — I  quote  the  words — 
e  Diligence  should  be  taken  chiefly 
by  the  Moderator,  that  onlie  ec¬ 
clesiastical  things  be  handlit  in 
the  Assemblies,  and  that  there  be 
na  meddling  with  ony  thing  per- 
tening  to  the  civil  jurisdiction/ 

“  This  is  the  maxim  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  Church. 

“The  Confession  of  Faith  is  no 
less  explicit — that  Confession  of 
Faith  which  forms  part  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  Settlement,  and  which  is 
embodied  in  the  national  Treaty  of 
Union,  so  often  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ference.  Again  I  quote  the  word 
as  recorded  in  the  statute-book— 
‘  Synods  and  Councils  are  to  handle 
and  conclude  nothing  but  that 
which  is  ecclesiastical ;  and  are  not 
to  intermeddle  with  civil  affairs, 
which  concern  the  commonwealth, 
unless  by  way  of  humble  petition 
in  cases  extraordinary,  or  by  way 
of  advice  for  satisfaction  of  con¬ 
science,  if  they  be  thereunto  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Civil  Magistrate/ 
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11  Can  it  be  justly  denied  that 
the  patron’s  right  pertains  to  the 
civil  jurisdiction,  or  that  the  As¬ 
sembly,  in  passing  the  Veto  Act, 
has  intermeddled  with  civil  affairs 
otherwise  than  by  way  of  humble 
petition  and  advice  ?” 

He  proceeded  to  remind  them 
that  they  had  pleaded  before  the 
Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  only  “  refused  to  obey 
the  compulsion  of  an  adverse  de¬ 
cision.”  Moreover,  the  Church 
had  inflicted  the  severities  of  her 
discipline,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Strathbogie  Ministers,  on  persons 
whose  only  crime  had  been  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  declared  law  of  the  land. 

cc  A  Church  established  by  law 
cannot  quarrel  with  the  Courts  of 
Law  and  long  retain  its  respect 
for  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

“The  statute-law  is  but  the 
voice  of  the  Legislature,  the  final 
declaration  of  its  will.  The  Civil 
Court  is  the  expositor  of  its  inten¬ 
tions,  the  instrument  whereby  its 
purpose  is  effected.  If  the  statute 
of  Anne  were  repealed  to-morrow, 
and  another  law  substituted  in  its 
place,  disputed  questions  would 
arise,  and  the  new  statute  in  its 
turn,  like  every  other  statute  — 
those  included  on  which  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  rests— could  only  be  enforc¬ 
ed  by  the  jurisdiction  and  decrees 
of  those  civil  tribunals  which  are 
objects  of  jealousy  to  the  Assembly, 
and  whose  judgments  are  pre¬ 
sented  as  encroachments  on  spirit¬ 
ual  power.” 

In  resisting  the  abolition  of 
patronage,  the  Government  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  were  maintaining 
a  right  conducive  to  the  welfare 
and  stability  of  the  Church  itself, 
a  “  bond  of  amity  which  intimate¬ 
ly  connected  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  with  the  head  of  the  State/’ 


The  proposal  of  a  transfer  of  the 
right  of  patrons  to  the  people  is 
indeed  specious  and  attractive ; 
but,  whatever  might  be  proposed 
or  intended,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  that  in  no 
long  time  the  whole  power  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Church 
itself, — a  consummation  which  you 
will  probably  think  with  me  would 
be  no  less  injurious  to  religion 
than  dangerons  to  the  State. 

Sir  James  Graham  then  enter¬ 
ed  into  an  analysis  of  the  existing 
law,  to  show  that  the  Church  pos¬ 
sessed  ample  power  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  improper  Candidates. 
“  The  choice  of  a  patron  is  now 
limited  to  licentiates,  who  derive 
their  right  of  preaching  from  the 
will  of  the  Church,  who  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  long  training  under  ec¬ 
clesiastical  discipline,  and  who  un¬ 
dergo  the  most  strict  examination 
before  the  license  to  preach  is 
granted. 

The  power  of  rejecting  candi¬ 
dates  for  this  license  is  absolute  in 
the  Church. 

But,  even  after  this  ordeal,  the 
presentation  of  the  patron  only 
opens  the  way  to  a  second  exami¬ 
nation. 

The  licentiate,  When  presented, 
is  taken  on  trials  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  ;  bis  qualifications  are  tested  ; 
if  he  be  not  fit  and  suitable  to  the 
congregation,objections  are  stated ; 
reasons  are  heard,  of  which  the 
Presbytery  alone  may  judge ;  and, 
although  presentation  is  a  civil 
right,  examination  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Church  Court. 

It  is  open  to  the  Presbytery, 
acting  as  judges,  with  the  sense 
of  th  3ir  moral  responsibility  at¬ 
taching  on  them,  either  to  give 
effect  to  objections  on  cause 
shown,  or  to  overrule  them,  making 
in  both  cases  a  judicial  deliverance, 
IK  2] 
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Admission  also  is  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  act. 

The  Church  Court  alone  can 
create  the  pastoral  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  presentee  and  his  pa¬ 
rish;  or  dissolve  it,  when  it  has 
been  created. 

The  license,  then,  which  pre¬ 
cedes  presentation,  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Church;  the  examination 
and  admission  which  follow  it,  and 
without  which  presentation  is  in¬ 
effectual,  are  fully  conceded  to  the 
Church;  and,  unless  it  be  con¬ 
tended  that  patronage  itself  must 
be  either  directly  or  indirectly 
abolished,  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
reduced  to  narrow  limits.” 

He  then  pointed  out  that,  but 
for  the  obstacle  of  the  illegal  Veto 
Act,  the  respective  rights  of  the 
patron  to  present,  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  object,  and  of  the  Church 
Courts  to  hear,  to  judge,  and  to 
admit,  or  reject,  would  be  clear  and 
well-defined.  In  conclusion,  he 
referred  to  the  attempt  made  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  a  former  Ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament  to  compare  the 
points  in  dispute  by  a  declaratory 
statute,  and  the  willingness  of  the 
Government  to  attempt  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  same  principles,  with 
the  hopes  of  settling  the  existing 
differences,  ending,  however,  with 
an  emphatic  avowal  of  the  unal¬ 
terable  determination  of  the  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  Crown  to  uphold  es¬ 
tablished  rights  against  the  claims 
of  the  memorialists.  f‘  The  acts  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Claim, 
Declaration,  and  Protest,  the  Ad¬ 
dress  against  Patronage,  the  De¬ 
mand  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Statute 
of  Anne,  have  unhappily  dimi¬ 
nished,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
Church  is  concerned,  these  rea¬ 
sonable  hopes ;  and  her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  now  understanding  that 
nothing  less  than  the  total  abro¬ 


gation  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
and  of  other  patrons  will  satisfy 
the  Church,  are  bound  with  firm¬ 
ness  to  declare  that  they  cannot 
advise  her  Majesty  to  consent  to 
the  grant  of  any  such  demand.” 

Such  was  the  main  substance 
and  tenor  of  this  important  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Government,  the  inter¬ 
esting  character  of  which  will 
fully  justify  the  copious  extracts 
which  have  been  given.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  however,  it 
failed  in  the  then  attitude  and 
temper  of  the  conflicting  parties 
to  pacify  the  feelings,  or  remove 
the  objections  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  and  the  crisis  of 
the  apprehended  disruption  now 
approached  by  rapid  steps. 

One  of  the  questions  on  which 
the  two  parties  in  the  Assembly 
were  much  divided,  and  on  which 
also  the  decision  of  the  Law 
Courts  had  been  appealed  to,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  legality  of  certain 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly  un¬ 
der  which  a  certain  class  of  mi¬ 
nisters  commonly  styled  the  quoad 
sacra  ministers,  being  the  incum¬ 
bents  of  Parliamentary  churches, 
chapels  of  ease,  and  other  non- 
parochial  places  of  worship,  were 
admitted  to  the  status  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  parochial  ministers.  On 
the  20th  January  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session  announced 
their  decisions  in  the  Stewarton 
case  which  involved  this  question, 
delivering  their  opinions  seriatim. 
Eight  judges  declared  the  law  to 
be  against  the  claim  of  the  quoad 
sacra  ministers,  five  pronounced 
in  favour  of  its  legality.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  decision  of  the 
Court,  however,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Commission  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  31st  January, 
the  quoad  sacra  ministers  who 
had  been  members  of  the  Com- 
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mission  being  then  present,  a  mo- 
tion  by  Dr.  Cook  to  exclude  them 
as  disqualified  by  law  from  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  that  body  was  over¬ 
ruled  by  a  majority  of  ninety-two 
votes.  Dr.  Cook  and  the  minority, 
protesting  against  the  illegal  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Court,  thereupon 
retired  from  the  meeting.  Dr. 
Candlish  then  moved  a  series 
of  resolutions,  by  which  the 
propositions  of  Sir  James  Gra¬ 
ham’s  letter  were  controverted, 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  petition  to  Parliament 
on  the  subject  of  the  Non-intru¬ 
sion  claims.  This  petition  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th 
March,  when  that  gentleman  mov¬ 
ed  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  take  the  petition  into 
consideration.  This  Motion  led 
to  a  long  debate,  terminating  in 
its  rejection  by  211  to  76.  On 
that  occasion  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
after  enforcing  the  views  develop¬ 
ed  in  Sir  James  Graham’s  letter, 
expressed  himself  in  these  em¬ 
phatic  terms : — “  Should  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  legislate  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  their  measure  would  be  based 
on  the  view  developed  in  the  com¬ 
munication  made  by  my  right 
honourable  friend  near  me  (Sir  J. 
Graham).  I  wish  most  earnestly 
that  the  impediments  to  the  Veto 
Act  were  removed ;  but  I  do  not 
see  at  present  any  prospect  of 
making  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  that  question.  My  belief  is, 
that  there  is  abroad,  both  in  this 
country,  in  Scotland,  and  in  other 
countries,  after  a  long  series  of 
religious  contentions  and  neglect 
of  the  duties  of  religion,  a  spirit 
founded  upon  just  views  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  these  subjects.  But 
I  hope  that  in  effecting  this  object 
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an  attempt  will  not  be  made  to 
establish  a  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  supremacy  above  the  other 
tribunals  of  the  country  ;  and 
that,  in  conjunction  with  an  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  the  duties  of 
religion,  the  laws  of  the  country 
will  be  maintained.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  is  prepared  to  depart 
from  those  principles  upon  which 
the  Reformation  was  founded,  and 
which  principles  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  the  country, 
whether  it  proceeds  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  or  from  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Scotland,  no¬ 
thing  but  evil  would  result ;  the 
greatest  evil  of  which  would  be 
the  establishment  of  religious  do¬ 
mination,  which  would  alike  en¬ 
danger  the  religion  of  the  country 
and  the  civil  rights  of  man.” 

Great  preparations  were  now 
made  in  Scotland  for  the  secession 
of  the  Non-intrusionists  from  the 
Church.  Members  of  that  body 
perambulated  the  country,  giving 
lectures,  and  canvassing  for  sup¬ 
port  for  the  “  Free  Presbyterian 
Church.”  The  project,  in  which 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers  took 
the  lead,  was  to  collect  by  subscrip¬ 
tions  a  general  fund  to  he  distri¬ 
buted  in  allowances  for  the  seve¬ 
ral  Churches  and  their  Ministers. 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  liberality  of  the  people  in 
the  promotion  of  this  object  and 
with  considerable  success.  On 
the  20th  March  the  Special  Com¬ 
mission  met  and  recorded  a  mi¬ 
nute,  reasserting  the  reasonable 
nature  of  the  Church’s  claims. 
This  document  stated  that  the 
Church  had  always  recognized  the 
right  of  the  State  to  fix  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  connexion.  She 
believed,  however,  that  Non-in¬ 
trusion  was  a  fundamental  prin* 
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ciple  ;  she  had  asked  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Parliament,  and  her  claim 
had  been  conclusively  rejected. 

“  In  these  circumstances,  the 
Special  Commission  deem  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  them  to  announce 
to  the  Church  and  country,  as 
they  now  do  with  the  utmost  pain 
and  sorrow,  that  the  decisive  re¬ 
jection  of  the  Church’s  claims  by 
the  Government  and  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  appears  to  them  conclusive 
of  the  present  struggle,  and  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  nothing  remains  but  to  make 
immediate  preparation  for  the  new 
state  of  things,  which  the  Church 
must,  as  far  as  they  can  see,  con¬ 
template  as  inevitable.  It  is  true 
that  the  Special  Commission  have 
no  power  to  bring  the  momentous 
question  to  a  final  close,  but  must 
report  their  proceedings  to  the 
General  Assembly.  They  feel  it, 
however,  to  be  their  duty,  in  so 
unprecedented  a  crisis,  and  consi¬ 
dering  the  urgent  necessity  of 
preparing  for  the  event  which 
must  be  anticipated  as  then  likely 
to  occur,  to  give  forth  now  their 
deliberate  judgment  in  regard  to 
it,  and  to  warn  the  Church  and 
people  of  Scotland,  that,  so  far  as 
the  Commission  can  see,  no  course 
will  be  left  for  the  Assembly,  or 
for  those  who  hold  sacred  the  prin¬ 
ciples  now  at  issue,  to  adopt,  but 
to  relinquish  the  benefits  of  the 
Establishment.” 

A  public  meeting  was  held  next 
day,  over  which  Mr.  Fox  Maule 
presided.  The  Chairman  declared 
that  they  had  now  the  final  an¬ 
swer  of  Parliament,  the  time  for 
advocacy  was  passed,  and  he  came 
there  to  associate  himself  with 
them  in  the  great  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Dr.  Cand- 
lish  delivered  an  energetic  speech, 
declaring  that  nothing  was  left  for 


them  but  to  make  vigorous  and  sys¬ 
tematic  preparations  for  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  said,“  whe¬ 
ther  with  or  without  the  Queen’s 
Commission,  they  would  have  a 
Free  Assembly  in  May.  God  grant, 
that  immediately  thereafter  we 
may  be  able  to  show  what  the 
free  Gospel  is  which  a  free  As¬ 
sembly  are  prepared  to  give  forth. 
We  shall,  indeed,  cultivate  our 
own  districts  ;  we  shall  have  stated 
congregations,  with  stated  elders 
and  ministers ;  but  we  shall  have 
our  tours  of  preaching  too —our 
visits  to  all  corners  of  the  land  ; 
and  I  believe  that  yet,  by  God’s 
blessing  on  our  free  and  faithful 
preachings,  in  the  highways  and 
hedges,  in  barns  and  stables,  in 
sawpits  and  tents,  we  shall  yet 
regenerate  Scotland,  and  have 
multitudes  of  those  who  are  now 
perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  to 
listen  to  the  glad  tidings  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Oh  !  this  will  be  a  blessed 
reward  for  all  our  agitation.” 
Other  animated  speeches  were  de¬ 
livered,  breathing  a  similar  spirit 
of  enthusiasm.” 

The  election  of  Commissioners 
to  the  General  Assembly  was  now 
looked  to  with  much  interest. 
■Several  of  the  Presbyteries,  obey¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
of  Sessions  in  the  Stewarton  case, 
rejected  the  quoad  sacra  candi¬ 
dates,  and  an  expectation  gained 
ground  that  the  “  Moderates”  as 
they  w'ere  called,  would  be  found 
in  a  majority.  The  Marquess  of 
Bute  was  nominated  by  the  Crown 
High  Commissioner.  The  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Breadalbane,  who  had  for 
some  time  lent  his  countenance  to 
the  Non-intrusion  party,  was  ap 
plied  to  by  a  member  of  that  body 
to  allow  himself  to  be  named  one 
of  the  provisional  trustees  in  whom 
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the  property  of  the  intended  new 
kirks  was  to  be  vested.  That  no¬ 
bleman,  however,  declined  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  proposal  of  a  precipi¬ 
tate  separation,  stating  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  wait  at  least  till  the  Legis¬ 
lature  had  definitively  declined  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  existing 
difficulties.  When, however, these- 
cession  afterwards  took  place.  Lord 
Breadalbane  formally  announced 
his  determination  to  become  a 
member  of  the  free  Church.  The 
18th  May,  a  day  which  will  al¬ 
ways  be  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  opening  of  the 
General  Assemby.  After  the  usual 
ceremonial  of  the  Commissioner's 
levee,  procession,  and  sermon  in 
the  High  Church,  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  proceeded  to  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  where  their 
sittings  are  held.  The  Non-in¬ 
trusion  members  as  they  entered, 
were  greeted  with  applause  from 
the  crowded  gallery.  Dr.  Welsh, 
the  Moderator  of  the  former  As¬ 
sembly,  took  the  chair.  He  com¬ 
menced  with  prayer,  and  then  in¬ 
stead  of  proceeding  to  make  up 
the  roll,  he  with  a  few  words  of 
introduction,  read  a  protest  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  ministers  and  elders 
composing  the  Non-intrusionist 
portion  of  the  Assembly.  The 
document  is  of  considerable  length, 
but  as  the  basis  of  so  memorable 
a  secession  it  is  too  important  to 
be  either  omitted  or  curtailed.  It 
was  in  these  terms  : 

“  We,  the  undersigned  ministers 
and  elders  chosen  as  commissioners 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  indicted  to 
meet  this  day,  but  precluded  from 
holding  the  said  Assembly  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  circumstances^herein- 
after  set  forth,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  Free  Assembly  of  the 


Church  of  Scotland,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  said  Church,  cannot  at  this 
time  be  holden-— considering  that 
the  Legislature,  by  their  rejection 
of  the  claims  of  right  adopted  by 
the  last  General  Assembly  of  the 
said  Church,  and  their  refusal  to 
give  redress  and  protection  against 
the  jurisdiction  assumed,  and  the 
coercion  of  late  repeatedly  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  exercised  over  the 
Courts  of  the  Church,  in  matters 
spiritual,  by  the  Civil  Courts,  have 
recognised  and  fixed  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  Establishment 
as  henceforward  to  subsist  in  Scot¬ 
land,  to  be  such  as  these  have  been 
pronounced  and  declared  by  the 
said  Civil  Courts  in  their  several 
recent  decisions,  in  regard  to  mat¬ 
ters  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
whereby  it  has  been,  inter  alia , 
declared— 

“  1.  That  the  Courts  of  the 
Church  as  now  established,  and 
members  thereof,  are  liable  to  be 
coerced  by  the  Civil  Courts  in  the 
exercise  of  their  spiritual  func¬ 
tions,  and  in  particular  in  their 
admission  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  pastoral  relation,  and  that  they 
are  subject  to  be  compelled  to  in¬ 
trude  ministers  on  reclaiming  con¬ 
gregations  in  opposition  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  the  Church 
and  their  views  of  the  Word  of  God 
andtothelibertiesofChrist’s  people. 

“  2.  That  the  said  Civil  Courts 
have  power  to  interfere  with  and 
interdict  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  administration  of  ordi¬ 
nances  as  authorised  and  enjoined 
by  the  Church  Courts  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment. 

“  3.  That  the  said  Civil  Courts 
have  power  to  suspend  spiritual 
censures  pronounced  by  the  Church 
Courts  of  the  Establishment 
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against  ministers  and  probationers 
of  the  Church,  and  to  interdict 
their  execution  as  to  spiritual 
effects,  functions,  and  privileges. 

“  4.  That  the  said  Civil  Courts 
have  power  to  reduce  and  set  aside 
the  sentences  of  the  Church  Courts 
of  the  Establishment,  deposing 
ministers  from  the  office  of  the 
holy  ministry,  and  depriving  pro¬ 
bationers  of  their  license  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  with  reference  to  the 
spiritual  status,  functions,  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  such  ministers  and  pro¬ 
bationers,  restoring  them  to  the 
spiritual  office  and  status  of  which 
the  Church  Courts  have  deprived 
them. 

“  5.  That  the  said  Civil  Courts 
have  power  to  determine  on  the 
right  to  sit  as  members  of  the 
supreme  and  other  judicatories  of 
the  Church  by  law  established,  and 
to  issue  interdicts  against  sitting 
and  voting  therein,  irrespective  of 
the  judgment  and  determination  of 
the  said  judicatories. 

“  6.  That  the  said  Civil  Courts 
have  power  ^supersede  the  major¬ 
ity  of  a  Church  Court  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  in  regard  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  spiritual  functions  as  a 
Church  Court,  and  to  authorise 
the  minority  to  exercise  the  said 
functions,  in  opposition  to  the 
Court  itself,  and  to  the  superior 
judicatories  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment. 

“  7.  That  the  said  Civil  Courts 
have  power  to  stay  processes  of 
discipline  pending  before  Courts  of 
the  Church  by  law  established,  and 
to  interdict  such  Courts  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  therein. 

“  8.  That  no  pastor  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  can  be  admitted  into  the 
Church  Courts  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  and  allowed  to  rule,  as  well 
as  to  teach,  agreeable  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  office  by  the  Head  of 


the  Church,  nor  to  sit  in  any  of 
the  judicatories  of  the  Church  in¬ 
ferior  or  supreme  ;  and  that  no  ad¬ 
ditional  provision  can  be  made  for 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  discipline 
among  members  of  the  Church, 
though  not  affecting  any  patrimo¬ 
nial  interests,  and  no  alteration  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  state  of  pastoral 
superintendence  and  spiritual  dis¬ 
cipline  in  any  parish,  without  the 
coercion  of  a  Civil  Court. 

“All  which  jurisdiction  and 
power  on  the  part  of  the  said  Civil 
Courts  severally  above  specified, 
whatever  proceeding  may  have 
given  occasion  to  its  exercise,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  in  itself  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  Christian  liberty,  and 
with  the  authority  which  the  Head 
of  the  Church  hath  conferred  on 
the  Church  alone. 

“And  further,  considering  that 
a  General  Assembly,  composed,  in 
accordance  with  the  lawrs  and  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  the  Church, 
in  part  of  commissioners  them¬ 
selves  admitted  without  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Civil  Court,  or  chosen 
by  Presbyteries,  composed  in  part 
of  members  not  having  that  sanc¬ 
tion,  cannot  be  constituted  as  an 
assembly  of  the  Establishment 
without  disregarding  the  law  and 
the  legal  conditions  of  the  same  as 
now  fixed  and  declared  : 

(t  And  further,  considering  that 
such  commissioners  as  aforesaid 
would,  as  members  of  an  assembly 
of  the  Establishment,  be  liable  to 
be  interdicted  from  exercising 
their  functions,  and  to  be  subjected 
to  civil  coercion  at  the  instance  of 
any  individual  having  interest  who 
might  apply  to  the  Civil  Courts 
for  that  purpose : 

“  And  considering  further,  that 
civil  coercion  has  already  been  in 
divers  instances  applied  for  and 
used,  whereby  certain  commission* 
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ers  returned  to  the  Assembly  this 
day  appointed  to  have  been  holden 
have  been  interdicted  from  claim¬ 
ing  their  seats  and  from  sitting 
and  voting  therein,  and  certain 
Presbyteries  have  been  by  inter¬ 
dicts  directed  against  the  members 
prevented  from  freely  choosing 
commissioners  to  the  said  As¬ 
sembly  j  whereby  the  freedom  of 
such  Assembly,  and  the  liberty  of 
election  thereto,  has  been  forcibly 
obstructed  and  taken  away  : 

“  And  further  considering,  that 
in  these  circumstances,  a  Free  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
by  law  established  cannot  at  this 
time  be  holden,  and  that  any  As¬ 
sembly  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  constituted  in 
connexion  with  the  State  without 
violating  the  conditions  which 
must  now,  since  the  rejection  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Church’s 
claim  of  right,  be  held  to  be  the 
conditions  of  the  Establishment : 

“And  considering  that  while 
heretofore,  as  members  of  Church- 
judicatories,  ratified  by  law  and 
recognised  by  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  we  held  ourselves 
entitled  and  bound  to  exercise  and 
maintain  the  jurisdiction  vested  in 
those  judicatories  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  decrees  as  to  matters 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  of  the 
Civil  Courts,  because  we  could  not 
see  that  the  State  had  required 
submission  thereto  as  a  condition 
of  the  Establishment,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  satisfied  that  the 
State,  by  the  acts  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Scotland,  for  ever  and  un¬ 
alterably  secured  to  this  nation  by 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  had  repu¬ 
diated  any  power  in  the  Civil 
Courts  to  pronounce  such  decrees, 
we  are  now  constrained  to  ac-? 


knowledge  it  to  be  the  mind  and 
will  of  the  State,  as  recently  de¬ 
clared,  that  such  submission  should 
and  does  form  a  condition  of  the 
Establishment,  and  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  benefits  thereof;  and 
that  as  we  cannot  without  com¬ 
mitting  what  we  believe  to  be  sin, 
in  opposition  to  God’s  law,  in  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  honour  and  author¬ 
ity  of  Christ's  crown,  and  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  our  own  solemn  vows, 
comply  with  this  condition,  we, 
cannot  in  conscience  continue  con¬ 
nected  with  and  retain  the  benefits 
of  the  Establishment  to  which 
such  condition  is  attached  : 

<£  We,  therefore,  the  Ministers 
and  Elders  aforesaid,  on  this  the 
first  occasion  since  the  rejection  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Church’s 
claim  of  right,  when  the  commis¬ 
sioners  chosen  from  throughout 
the  bounds  of  the  Church  to  the 
General  Assembly  appointed  to 
have  been  this  day  holden  are  con¬ 
vened  together,  do  protest,  that 
the  conditions  aforesaid,  while  we 
deem  them  contrary  to  and  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  settlement  of  Church 
government  effected  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  solemnly  guaranteed  by 
the  Act  of  Security  and  Treaty  of 
Union,  are  also  at  variance  with 
God’s  Word,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  and  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  freedom  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  right  constitution  of 
a  Church  of  Christ,  and  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  government  which  He 
as  the  Head  of  his  Church  hath 
therein  appointed  distinct  from 
the  Civil  Magistrate, 

“  And  we  further  protest,  that 
any  assembly  constituted  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  conditions  now  de¬ 
clared  to  be  law,  and  under  the 
civil  coercion  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  election  of 
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commissioners  to  the  Assembly 
this  day  appointed  to  have  been 
hoi  den,  and  on  the  commissioners 
chosen  thereto,  is  not  and  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  free  and  lawful  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
according  to  the  original  and  fun¬ 
damental  principles  thereof;  and 
that  the  Claim,  Declaration,  and 
Protest  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  convened  at  Edinburgh 
in  May,  1842,  as  the  act  of  a  free 
and  lawful  assembly  of  the  said 
Church,  shall  be  holden  as  setting 
forth  the  true  constitution  of  the 
said  Church  ;  and  that  the  said 
claim,  along  with  the  laws  of  the 
Church  now  subsisting,  shall  in 
nowise  be  affected  by  whatsoever 
acts  and  proceedings  of  any  As¬ 
sembly  constituted  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  now  declared  to  be  the 
law,  and  in  submission  to  the 
coercion  now  imposed  on  the  Es¬ 
tablishment. 

“  And  finally,  while  firmly  as¬ 
serting  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Civil  Magistrate  to  maintain  and 
support  an  establishment  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  accordance  with  God’s 
Word,  and  reserving  to  ourselves 
and  our  successors  to  strive  by  all 
lawful  means,  as  opportunity  shall 
in  God’s  good  providence  be  offered 
to  secure  the  performance  of  this 
duty  agreeably  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  implement  of  the  Statutes 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and 
the  obligation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union  as  understood  by  us  and 
our  ancestors,  but  acknowledging 
that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  retain  the  benefits  of 
the  Establishment  while  we  cannot 
comply  with  the  conditions  now  to 
be  deemed  thereto  attached — we 
protest,  that  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed,  it  is  and 
shall  be  lawful  for  us,  and  such 
other  commissioners  chosen  to  the 


Assembly  appointed  to  have  been 
this  day  holden  as  may  concur 
with  us,  to  withdraw  to  a  separate 
place  of  meeting,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  steps  for  ourselves  and  all 
who  adhere  to  us — maintaining 
with  us  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  standards  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  heretofore  understood 
— for  separating  in  an  orderly  way 
from  the  Establishment  ;  and 
thereupon  adopting  such  a  measure 
as  may  be  competent  to  us,  in 
humble  dependence  on  God’s 
grace  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  the  advancement  of  His 
glory,  the  extension  of  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Christ’s  house,  according  to  his 
Holy  Word ;  and  we  do  now  with¬ 
draw  accordingly,  humbly  and  so¬ 
lemnly  acknowledging  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  in  the  things  which  have 
come  upon  us,  because  of  our  ma¬ 
nifold  sins  and  the  sins  of  this 
Church  and  Nation ;  but  at  the 
same  time  with  an  assured  con- 
victiou  that  we  are  not  responsible 
for  any  consequences  that  may  fol¬ 
low  from  this  our  enforced  separa¬ 
tion  from  an  Establishment  which 
we  loved  and  prized,  through 
interference  with  conscience,  the 
dishonour  done  to  Christ’s  crown, 
and  the  rejection  of  his  sole  aud 
supreme  authority  as  King  in  his 
Church.” 

Having  read  this  Protest,  at 
length.  Dr.  Welsh  and  his  party 
immediately  left  the  hall.  They 
retired  leisurely,  and  without  any 
noise  or  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  audience.  Principal  Macfar- 
lane  was  then  chosen  Moderator  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  Queen’s 
letter  was  read,  constituting  the 
Marquess  of  Bute  High  Commis¬ 
sioner.  It  recommended  some  im¬ 
portant  matters  to  the  eonsidera- 
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tion  of  the  Assembly,  adverted  to 
some  of  the  pending  questions, 
and  enjoined  the  members  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  “■  unity  in  the  Church 
is  the  bond  of  peace,  but  that 
schism  and  its  pernicious  effects 
may  tend  seriously  to  endanger 
that  religious  establishment  from 
which  Scotland  had  derived  inesti¬ 
mable  benefits.’' 

The  members  who  seceded  from 
the  General  Assembly  on  the 
18th,  169  in  number,  including 
lay  elders,  and  quoad  sacra  mi¬ 
nisters,  issued  from  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  and  were  received  by 
the  populace  with  cheers  mixed 
with  a  few  hisses,  while  handker¬ 
chiefs  were  waved  from  the  house- 
windows.  They  went  in  proces¬ 
sion,  four  abreast — the  spectators 
on  the  route  cheering  and  some¬ 
times  hissing— to  a  hall  at  Canon- 
mills,  where  their  arrival  was 
anxiously  expected  by  about  300 
ministers,  not  members  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  a  crowded  auditory. 
The  New7  Secession  constituted 
themselves  the  “  Free  Presbyterian 
Church,”  appointing  as  their  Mo¬ 
derator  Dr.  Chalmers,  “on  whom,” 
said  Dr.  Welsh,  “  the  eyes  of  every 
individual  in  that  assembly— the 
eyes  of  the  whole  Church  and 
country— the  eyes  of  all  Christen¬ 
dom — were  directed.”  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  delivered  an  eloquent  speech, 
in  which  he  said  that  they  hoped 
henceforward  to  prosecute  their 
labours  in  peace,  on  the  ground  of 
British  toleration.  He  carefully, 
however,  repudiated  the  title  of 
‘ 1  Voluntaries  ” — they  were  neither 
Voluntaries  nor  Anarchists  ;  they 
quitted  a  vitiated  Establishment, 
but  would  rejoice  in  returning  to 
a  pure  one ;  they  were  advocates 
of  a  national  recognition  and  sup¬ 
port  of  religion. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to 
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consider  the  best  means  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  separation  from  the 
Establishment,  and  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  Queen,  setting  forth 
their  reasons.  A  Provisional 
Committee  was  entrusted  with  a 
variety  of  other  arrangements,  and 
a  resolution  was  passed,  inviting 
all  the  deacons,  elders,  probation¬ 
ers,  and  divinity  students,  to  meet 
the  Succession  Assembly  next 
day. 

On  the  19th,  the  Secession  As- 
sem  bly  received  the  deputation 
from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  had  been  commissioned  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  held  the 
body  of  Seceders  to  answer  that 
description.  In  reciprocating  cour¬ 
tesies  with  the  deputation,  the 
Moderator  remarked,  that  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  the 
help  of  the  Regium  Donum,  pre¬ 
sented  an  example  of  the  best  of  all 
ecclesiastical  systems  —  a  clergy 
paid  by  the  State  and  chosen  by 
the  people. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow, 
moved  a  resolution  inviting  the 
concurrence  of  the  elders,  deacons, 
probationers,  and  students  of  divi¬ 
nity,  who  bad  been  requested  to 
be  present  at  that  meeting,  in  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  separation  from 
the  Establishment.  A  Memorial 
was  presented  from  210  proba¬ 
tioners,  (preachers  licensed  but  not 
ordained),  declaring  their  concur¬ 
rence.  Dr.  Welsh  stated,  that  in 
the  Divinity  Hall  of  Edinburgh 
University,  there  were  ninety- 
three  adhering  students,  out  of 
120.  Sir  David  Brewster  said, 
that  a  majority  of  the  Divinity 
Students  in  St.  Andrew’s  Univer¬ 
sity  were  in  favour  of  the  views  of 
“  the  Church  ” — that  is,  the  New 
Secession,  and  Dr.  Candlish  de¬ 
clared  that  nearly  four-fifths  of 
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the  Divinity  Students  in  Glasgow 
University  were  on  their  side. 

On  the  20th,  the  hall  was 
graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Breadalbane  and  Lady 
Hannah  Thorp,  who  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Monzie,  M.P.,  and  were  received 
by  the  meeting  standing  and 
loudly  cheering.  Reports  were 
received  from  different  sections  of 
the  Provisional  Committee.  That 
of  the  Building  Section,  through 
their  chairman,  said  that  a  primary 
object  was  to  build  Churches  with 
as  little  delay  and  at  as  moderate 
cost  as  possible.  They  regretted 
that  “  great  proprietors  refused  to 
grant  the  smallest  portion  of 
ground.”  There  were,  however, 
modes  of  obviating  this  difficulty. 
Large  tents  might  be  provided, 
and  might  be  carried  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  from  place  to  place.  In 
some  places  an  old  vessel  could 
be  obtained,  and  anchored  along 
the  shore  for  the  reception  of  wor¬ 
shippers. 

Dr.  Chalmers  produced  the 
Report  of  the  Financial  Section  ; 
it  stated  that  for  the  Building  Fund 
there  had  been  collected  150,341/.; 
for  theSustentation  Fund,  72,687/. 
total  223,028/.  He  afterwards 
announced  that  3,000/.  had  been 
added  to  the  Building  Fund,  and 
1000/.  to  the  Sustentation  Fund, 
since  the  previous  day.  It  was 
afterwards  stated  that  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Breadalbane  had  con¬ 
tributed  1,000/.  towards  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Fund. 

Another  Section  reported  on  the 
commemoration  of  the  Bricatory 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
which  had  previously  been  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  General  Assembly. 
It  was  recommended  that  a  Com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  correspond 
with  other  Churches  adhering  to 


the  Westminster  Standards,  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  comme¬ 
morative  meeting.  Those  Churches 
were  to  comprise  the  Seceders  and 
the  Presbyterians  of  England, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
not  excluding  other  Churches.  In 
making  this  Report,  Dr.  Candlish 
intimated  a  wish  that  Edinburgh 
should  be  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  Presbyterianism,  and  be  the 
scene  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  day,  being  Sun¬ 
day,  was  one  of  unusual  bustle  and 
excitement  on  all  sides.  Besides 
the  regular  services  of  the  day, 
there  was  a  prayer-meeting  at  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  which  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  attended,  with 
his  suite,  and  the  Church  would 
not  contain  the  crowds  which 
sought  admission.  Dr.  Chalmers 
preached  in  the  evening  at  the 
Hall  of  the  New  Secession,  and 
here,  too,  the  building  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  contain  the  multitude.  A 
new  Church,  the  first  of  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Churches,  which  had 
been  built  in  six  weeks,  was  opened 
for  the  first  time,  and  Dr.  Candlish 
and  Dr.  Macfarlane  preached  there 
to  crowded  congregations. 

The  General  Assembly,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  members  who  adhered 
to  the  Establishment,  met  on  the 
22nd,  and  transacted  some  impor¬ 
tant  business.  Lord  Belhaven, 
having  called  attention  to  the 
Queen’s  letter,  moved  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions: 

“  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  that  the  Act  of  Assembly 
of  1834,  on  the  subject  of  Calls, 
[The  Veto  Act,]  should  be  re¬ 
scinded  :  and  that  instructions  be 
given  to  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
Church  to  that  effect. 

“  That  the  Act  of  Assembly  of 
1834-5,  by  which  ministers  of 
chapels  of  ease,  &c.  became  mem- 
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bers  of  this  Court  be  rescinded. 
At  the  same  time,  this  house, 


deeply  impressed  with  the  vast 
benefit  thus  obtained  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  blessings  of  religious 
instruction  by  means  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  quoad  sacra  ministers,  and 
feeling  most  anxious  that  these 
great  and  useful  services  should  be 
secured  to  the  country  on  a  proper 
and  permanent  basis,  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  a  sincere  hope  that  measures 
will  be  taken  to  have  the  unen¬ 
dowed  districts  created  legally  and 
properly  into  parishes,  and  endow¬ 
ments  granted  to  their  ministers  ; 
and  that  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  loyal  aud 
dutiful  address  to  the  Queen, 
praying  that  she  would  be  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  take  the  same 
into  her  most  favourable  consider¬ 
ation.” 

After  some  discussion  and  amend¬ 
ments  moved,  the  former  resolutions 
were  unanimously  affirmed,  the 
consideration  of  the  second  being 
deferred.  The  subject  of  the  de¬ 
position  of  the  Strathbogie  Minis¬ 
ters,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
sentences  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  was  last  entertained,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  debate,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  moved  by  Dr.  Hill, 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
<e  That  whereas  there  are  upon  the 
records  of  this  House  sentences 
passed  in  the  years  1840  and  1841, 
against  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cowie 
and  others,  ministers  of  Strathbo¬ 


gie  ;  and  whereas  the  said  sen¬ 
tences  were  unjust,  and  were 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
excess  of  jurisdiction  ;  the  General 
Assembly  do  therefore  rescind  the 
same,  declaring  them  to  be  ah 
initio  null  and  void  ;  and  declar¬ 


ing  further,  that  the  said  Rever¬ 
end  W.  Cowie  and  others  are  Mi¬ 
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nisters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  to  them  as 
such,  as  if  the  said  sentences  had 
never  been  pronounced ;  ratify 
their  proceedings  as  members  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie, 
and  sustain  the  commissions  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Cowie  and  Mr. Thom¬ 
son.” 

On  a  following  day,  the  repeal 
of  the  acts  whereby  the  quoad  sacra 
Ministers  were  admitted  to  sit  in 
Church  Courts  came  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Lord  Belhaven  again  moved  the 
resolution  which  he  had  before 
proposed,  which  was  affirmed. 

Thus  the  three  points  which 
had  occasioned  so  much  contro¬ 
versy  were  definitively  disposed 
of,  and  the  steps  by  which  the 
Non -intrusion  party  had  most 
signally  transgressed  the  limits 
of  the  law  were  revoked  by  the 
orthodox  remnant  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly. 

The  next  step  was  to  declare  the 
exclusion  of  seceding  members 
from  the  offices  and  emoluments  of 
the  Church.  Dr.  Cook  moved  a 
resolution  affirming  that  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  who  had  signed  the  protest 
read  on  the  18th  had  ceased  to  be 
members  of  the  Church,  and  were 
disqualified  from  receiving  any 
presentation,  parochial  appoint¬ 
ment,  or  other  spiritual  charge, 
until  reponed  by  competent  eccle¬ 
siastical  judicatories :  declaring 
the  subscribing  elders  no  longer 
elders  of  the  Church;  and  in¬ 
structing  the  Presbyteries  to  make 
a  similar  declaration  respecting 
any  other  seceders,  and  take  steps 
for  filling  vacant  offices. 

The  motion  was  affirmed,  and 
the  House  having  joined  in  prayer, 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
ministers  who  had  seceded  were. 
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by  a  solemn  deed  of  the  Assembly, 
pronounced  vacant. 

Meanwhile  the  seceders  were  as 
actively  engaged  in  renouncing 
the  communion  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  as  the  General  Assembly  in 
undoing  their  Acts,  and  decree¬ 
ing  the  process  of  their  depriva¬ 
tion.  At  a  general  meeting  in 
Dr.  Candlish’s  new  church,  on  the 
22nd,  Dr.  Macfarlane  produced 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  on 
the  separation  from  the  State.  He 
moved  the  following  resolution  in¬ 
corporating  the  recommendations 
of  the  report : — ‘‘That  the  Assem¬ 
bly  approve  of  the  report  follow¬ 
ing  out  the  Claim,  Declaration,  and 
Protest,  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly, which  met  at  Edinburgh 
in  May,  1842,  and  the  Protest 
made  on  Thursday  last,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
chosen  to  the  Assembly  appointed 
to  have  been  that  day  holden  ;  and 
upon  the  ground  therein  set  forth, 
do  now  for  themselves,  and  all 
who  adhere  to  them,  separate  from 
the  Establishment :  protesting 
that,  in  doctrine,  polity,  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  they  truly  represent  the 
Church  of  their  fathers,  whose 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Crown 
rights  of  their  Redeemer,  as  King 
of  Zion  and  Prince  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  they  firmly  purpose  at. 
all  hazards,  and  at  whatever  sacri¬ 
fice,  still  to  maintain  :  and  pro¬ 
testing  that  henceforward  they 
are  not  and  shall  not  be  subject  in 
any  respect,  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Judicatories  presently  established 
by  law  in  Scotland  ;  but  that  they 
are  and  shall  be  free  to  perform 
their  functions  as  pastors  and  el¬ 
ders  towards  their  respective  con¬ 
gregations,  or  such  portion  thereof 
as  shall  adhere  to  them,  and  to 
exercise  government  and  discipline 
in  their  several  judicatories,  sepa¬ 


rate  from  the  Establishment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
agreeably  to  the  true  and  original 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  to  the  standards  thereof, 
as  heretofore  understood:  and 
that  the  Committee  be  reappointed 
with  instructions  to  prepare  the 
draft  of  an  act  and  deed  to  be 
adopted  and  subscribed  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible  during  the 
subsequent  sittings  of  this  Assem¬ 
bly,  renouncing  and  demitting  the 
status,  rights,  and  privileges  held 
by  virtue  of  the  Establishment ; 
the  said  draft  to  be  reported  to 
the  Assembly  at  the  forenoon  se¬ 
derunt  to-morroWi” 

This  resolution  met  with  the 
cordial  approbation  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  was  carried  by  acclama¬ 
tion.  The  next  day  the  Act  of 
Separation  was  produced.  It  so¬ 
lemnly  renounced  for  its  subscri¬ 
bers  the  status,  privileges,  and 
emoluments  derived  from  the  Es¬ 
tablishment,  reserving  to  Minis¬ 
ters,  however,  the  right  to  act  as 
pastors  of  particular  congrega¬ 
tions  or  portions  thereof  adhering 
to  them,  with  the  rights  and  bene¬ 
fits  accruing  from  the  Ministers’ 
Widows’  Eund.  It  contained  also 
the  order  that  the  Act  of  Separa¬ 
tion  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
Moderator  of  the  li  Ecclesiastical 
Judicatory  by  Law  Established” 
(so  denominating  the  General  As¬ 
sembly).  The  signing  of  the  do¬ 
cument  occupied  four  hours,  being 
preceded  and  followed  by  prayer. 
The  Act  of  Separation  was  then 
transmitted  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

After  this  proceeding,  deputa¬ 
tions  were  received  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Lay  Union,  and  the  English 
Presbyterian  Synod.  Deputations 
from  the  Original  Secession  Synod 
and  other  religious  bodies  were 
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admitted  at  subsequent  meetings. 
The  prospects  and  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  new  Church 
were  afterwards  discussed,  and 
various  propositions  made  for 
raising  the  necessary  funds.  Some 
1  i beral  benefactions  were  annou  need 
and  sanguine  anticipations  were 
formed  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
means  required  for  building  and 
endowing  churches.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  whom  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  plans  for  the  election 
of  Ministers,  and  other  details  of 
ecclesiastical  organization,  were 
referred.  An  Address  to  the 
Queen  was  moved  and  adopted, 
expressing  attachment  to  the  So¬ 
vereign,  and  referring  for  reasons 
of  secession  to  the  previous  docu¬ 
ments.  In  this  Address,  the  Se- 
ceders  called  themselves  the  “  Free 
Protesting  Church  of  Scotland/’ 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Assembly 
should  have  another  sitting  at 
Glasgow7  on  the  17th  October,  and 
with  a  long  address  Dr.  Chalmers 
dissolved  the  Assembly  in  the 
name  of  Christ. 

The  General  Assembly,  after 
transacting  a  great  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness,  consequent  on  the  secession, 
and  rescinding  a  great  many  acts 
of  the  former  Non-Intrusion  Ma¬ 
jority,  was  also  dissolved  by  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  on  the 
29th,  having  first  adopted  a  pas¬ 
toral  address  on  the  State  of  the 
Establishment  to  be  read  from  the 
pulpits  of  all  the  churches.  Thus 
was  consummated  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  ecclesiastical  revolu¬ 
tions  on  record,  the  consequences 
of  which  must  be  extensively  and 
permanently  felt  throughout  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Church  to  which  the 
population  of  that  country  had  for 
a  long  course  of  years  appeared  so 
steadfastly  and  unitedly  attached, 
by  the  developement  of  some  latent 


principle  of  disruption  was  sud¬ 
denly  rent  asunder,  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  split  into  adverse  and  irre¬ 
concilable  sections.  The  schism 
was  one  of  the  most  vital  and  dan¬ 
gerous  kind.  It  was  not  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  few  individuals  on 
some  punctilious  scruple,  or  the  loss 
of  a  small  section  of  the  Church 
whose  uncomplying  or  restless 
spirit  had  contributed  more  un¬ 
easiness  than  strength  to  her 
system.  Such  has  been  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  other  secessions,  from 
which  no  dangerous  shock  has  re¬ 
sulted  to  the  relinquished  Estab¬ 
lishment.  But  the  seceders  in 
the  present  schism  carried  with 
them  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
National  Church  ;  they  left  her 
not  only  shorn  of  a  large  portion 
of  her  numerical  strength  among 
all  classes  of  the  population,  from 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Breadal- 
bane  down  to  the  humble  hut 
zealous  peasant,  but  also  deprived 
her  of  a  host  of  the  most  esteemed 
and  valued  names  among  her  Minis¬ 
ters,  including  several  of  the  high¬ 
est  reputation  for  learning,  elo¬ 
quence  and  piety.  The  proportion 
of  those  who  seceded,  as  compared 
with  the  numbers  who  remained, 
will  appear  from  the  following 
statement ;  but  the  ranks  of  the 
separatists  were  afterwards  swelled 
by  the  addition  of  a  considerable 
number  of  ministers  and  others, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  Free  Church. 
Of  those  Ministers,  however,  who 
signed  the  protest,  or  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  list  of  the  Secession 
during  the  sitting  of  its  first  As¬ 
sembly,  the  total  number  was 
395,  who  were  composed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

1.  Parish  ministers.  .  214 

2.  Quoad  sacra  ditto  .  144 

3.  Professors  .  .  3 
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4.  Assistants  and  suc¬ 

cessors  .  .  14 

5.  Ordained  assistants, 

missionaries,  and 
others  having  no 
cure  ...  20 


In  all  .  395 
The  number  of  parish 
ministers  in  all  is 
stated  as  ...  947 
Deducting  from  which 

the  above,  .  .  .214 


There  remain  .  733 

The  number  of  minis¬ 
ters  of  Parliamentary 
churches  and  chapels 
of  ease  is  about  .  .  246 

Deducting  from  which 
the  above  .  .  .144 

There  remain  -  102 

Making  together  .  835 

“  It  thus  appears  that  there  were 
733  parish  ministers,  besides  102 
ministers  of  chapels,  who  did  not  re¬ 
tire  from  the  Establishment.’* 

Of  the  quoad  sacra  class  of 
ministers,  therefore,  the  seces¬ 
sionists  carried  away  a  considera¬ 
ble  majority,  and  out  of  the  paro¬ 
chial  incumbents  so  large  a  section, 
as  to  produce  the  evil  effects  of 
unsettlement  and  change  in  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  parishes  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  divide  so  many 
congregations  before  at  unity  into 
two  rival  and  conflicting  parties. 
Many  persons  at  the  time  believed 
that  the  Establishment  had  now 
received  a  blow,  from  the  effects 
of  which  it  could  never  recover  or 
stand  again  on  a  firm  basis.  Those, 
indeed,  who  were  hostile  on  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  Presbyterian  model 
proclaimed  the  rupture  which  had 
taken  place  as  the  necessary  result 
of  an  unsound  system,  and  the 
certain  precursor  of  its  downfall 
in  Scotland.  These  predictions, 
however,  were  not  yet  to  be  ful¬ 
filled.  The  orthodox  portion  of 
the  Church,  notwithstanding  the 


violent  and  formidable  shock  which 
it  underwent,  and  the  strong  po¬ 
pular  enthusiasm  excited  in  favour 
of  its  rival,  still  remained  firm  in 
its  recognised  legitimacy,  in  the 
strength  of  its  old  associations, 
and  in  the  countenance  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law.  The  substitu¬ 
tion  of  new  ministers  in  the  place 
of  those  who  had  renounced  their 
preferments,  was  carried  on  by  the 
Government  with  firmness,  and, 
with  an  exception  presently  to  be 
mentioned,  occasioned  less  embar¬ 
rassment  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  We  have  stated  at 
length,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  introduction  of  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen’s  Bill  for  removing  doubts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  appointment  of  Mi¬ 
nisters.  The  Veto  Act  having 
been  repealed,  the  Government 
fulfilled  by  this  measure  the  pledge 
which  they  had  given  to  provide 
some  adequate  security  for  the  just 
and  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people  in  this  respect.  At  the  first 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
August,  when  this  measure  was 
discussed,  a  resolution  of  cordial 
approval  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority.  Some  cases  afterwards 
arose  to  test  its  operation,  in  which 
the  reasons  urged  by  the  objectors 
were  held  valid,  and  the  presen¬ 
tees  rejected. 

The  Free  Church  Secederson  the 
other  hand,  carried  on  with  much 
vigour  and  energy  the  work  which 
they  had  commenced.  They  sent 
their  emissaries  through  the 
empire,  collecting  subscriptions, 
extending  their  numbers  and  con¬ 
nections,  and  courting  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  alliance  of  other  eccle¬ 
siastical  communions  with  whom 
they  were  able  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  by  any  common  bond.  Their 
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efforts  in  building  churches,  how¬ 
ever,  were  thwarted  in  several 
quarters  by  the  refusal  of  the 
landholders  to  allow  them  sites 
for  the  purpose.  Several  proprie¬ 
tors,  among  whom  were  some  no¬ 
blemen  of  great  influence,  thought 
proper  to  decline  being  parties  to 
the  propagation  of  what  they  pro¬ 
bably  deemed  an  unjustifiable  and 
dangerous  schism  by  affording  any 
facilities  to  the  Free  Church. 
This  opposition  created  much  in¬ 
dignation  and  bitterness  among 
that  party,  and  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  in  particular,  was  the 
object  of  some  fierce  controversial 
attacks  through  the  Non-intrusion 
organs.  At  the  sitting  of  the 
General  Assembly  (so  called)  of 
the  Free  Church,  in  October,  the 
conduct  of  the  landowners  who  had 
refused  sites  was  strongly  repro¬ 
bated  and  condemned.  A  corre¬ 
spondence  subsequently  took  place, 
which  was  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers  between  Mr.  Fox  Maule 
and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  when 
that  nobleman  explained  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  had  adopted 
the  line  of  conduct  complained  of. 
He  considered  that  in  point  of  fact 
the  Established  Church  was  the 
persecuted  party,  and  that  if  he 
were  to  comply,  he  should  be 
understood  to  give  his  countenance 
to  its  opponents.  In  cases  where 
an  absolute  deficiency  of  religious 
accommodation  existed,  he  would 
not  oppose  the  erection  of  a  build¬ 
ing  ;  but  he  should  require  an 
acknowledgment  to  be  regularly 
made  until  such  time  as  it  should 
come  to  be  properly  under  the 
Establishment. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of 
this  year,  some  serious  disturb¬ 
ances  took  place  in  lloss-shire,  and 
elsewhere,  in  connection  with  the 
Free  Church  movement.  The 
Vol.  LX XXV. 


people  alleging  the  refusal  of  the 
landowners  to  grant  sites,  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  their  outbreak,  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  at¬ 
tempted  forcibly  to  resist  the  in¬ 
duction  of  some  of  the  new  minis¬ 
ters  substituted  for  the  seceders. 
Churches  were  barricaded,  and  the 
obnoxious  presentees  driven  away 
and  assailed  with  stones  and  other 
personal  violence.  At  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  new  minister  at  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  Resolis,  in  Cromarty,  so 
formidable  a  mob  assembled,  tak¬ 
ing  possession  of  the  Church,  and 
making  demonstrations  of  extreme 
violence,  that  a  body  of  the  coast 
guard  were  sent  for,  the  Riot  Act 
was  read,  and  at  last  it  became 
necessary  to  fire  upon  the  mob. 
Fortunately,  no  injury  was  done 
by  the  discharge,  but  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  endangering  the  lives 
of  the  people  by  a  further  using 
fire-arms,  the  civil  authorities 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  and 
the  new  minister  was  inducted  in 
the  inn.  The  next  day  a  violent 
mob  invaded  the  town  of  Cro¬ 
marty,  broke  open  the  gaol,  and 
rescued  one  of  the  persons  captured 
in  the  preceding  affray.  Some 
serious  hurts  were  received  by 
those  who  resisted  the  rioters. 

With  the  mention  of  these  dis¬ 
graceful  proceedings,  which  form¬ 
ed,  however,  it  is  but  just  to  say, 
an  exception  to  the  general  de¬ 
meanour  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
during  this  momentous  change  in 
their  domestic  affairs,  we  shall 
close  the  brief  account  which  has 
been  given,  of  one  of  the  most  stri¬ 
king  ecclesiastical  revolutions  of 
modern  times. 

Rebecca  Riots  in  SouthWales. 
- — A  commotion  of  a  very  different 
kind  in  South  Wales  occupied  a 
considerable  share  of  public  atten¬ 
tion  during  this  year.  The  conn- 
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try  in  which  it  took  place  has  for 
a  long  series  of  years  been  remark¬ 
able  for  its  passive  tranquillity  and 
contentment,  and  the  extensive 
and  serious  disturbances  which 
now  agitated  it  were  equally  sin¬ 
gular  and  unexpected.  The  rise 
and  progress  of  the  “  Rebecca  ** 
riots  will  always  be  regarded  as  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of 
popular  eruptions.  The  cause 
which  provoked  them  appeared  so 
insignificant,  the  guise  and  mode 
of  warfare  adopted  by  the  insur¬ 
gents  so  ludicrous  and  grotesque, 
and  the  success  of  the  outbreak  so 
rapid  and  complete  that  the  feeling 
with  which  the  Welsh  movement 
was  regarded  in  England  was 
strangely  confounded  of  incredu¬ 
lity,  amusement,  and  apprehen¬ 
sion.  The  grievance  which  stimu¬ 
lated  the  peasantry  of  this  usually 
peaceful  district  to  outrage  and 
resistance  was  a  local  one  •  the 
heavy  and  vexatious  tolls  to  which 
by  the  mismanagement  and  abuses 
of  the  turnpike  system  they  were 
subjected.  Galied  by  this  bur¬ 
then,  to  which  they  were  rendered 
more  sensitive  than  by  their  po¬ 
verty  and  embarrassment,  and  being 
hopeless  of  obtaining  any  other 
assistance  or  relief,  the  people  re¬ 
solved  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  and  abate  the  source 
of  so  much  annoyance  and  distress 
by  the  strong  arm.  These  riotous 
proceedings  commenced  on  the 
confines  of  Caermarthenshire  and 
Pembrokeshire,  where  the  first 
act  of  gate-breaking  took  place  so 
long  ago  astheyear  1839.  Thegates 
which  were  then  destroyed  wer 
some  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  who  entertained  doubts  of 
the  legality  of  their  erection.  They 
were  broken  down  in  open  day,  and 
with  no  attempt  at  concealment, 
by  a  mob  of  persons,  rather,  as  it 


appears,  in  a  spirit  of  mischievous 
frolic  than  otherwise.  The  pro¬ 
posal  to  re-erect  these  gates  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees  was  overruled 
by  a  large  body  of  magistrates 
and  gentlemen,  many  of  whom 
qualified  as  trustees  expressly  for 
the  occasion,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  some  electioneering  objects 
were  connected  with  the  conces¬ 
sion  thus  made  to  popular  feelings. 
The  decision,  however,  gave 
strength  and  encouragement  to 
the  discontented,  and,  no  doubt, 
prepared  the  way  for  further  vio¬ 
lence.  The  gate-breakers  had 
learned  their  power,  and  though 
they  did  not  immediately  renew 
the  exercise  of  it,  the  lesson  was 
not  forgotten.  In  the  early  part 
of  this  year,  the  attack  on  turn¬ 
pike  gates  recommenced  under 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  same 
district,  upon  a  trust  called  the 
Whitland  Trust.  The  crusade 
against  toll-gates  now  commenced 
was  characterised,  however,  by  a 
more  systematic  and  organised 
plan  of  hostility.  The  name  which 
the  insurgents  adopted  deserves, 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  noticed. 
The  supposed  head  or  chief  of  the 
anti-turnpike  conspiracy  wascalled 
“  Rebecca,”  a  name  which  was  de¬ 
rived  from  a  strange  and  prepos¬ 
terous  application  of  a  passage  in 
the  book  of  Genesis.*  This  captain 
of  the  gate-breakers,  in  the  guise  of 
a  woman,  always  made  her  marches 
and  attacks  by  night,  and  her  con¬ 
duct  of  the  campaign  manifested 
no  small  dexterity  and  address.  A 
sudden  blowing  of  horns  and  firing 
of  guns  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  assailants  at  the  turnpike 


*  “And  they  blessed  Rebekab,  and 
said  unto  her  ...  ‘  let  thy  seed  possess 
the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them.” — 
Gen,  xxiv.  v.  60. 
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selected  for  attack.  They  were 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  gene¬ 
rally  appeared  in  considerable 
force.  The  leader  of  the  party 
who  gave  the  word  of  command, 
and  directed  the  motions  of  those 
whom  she  called  her  daughters, 
was  attired  in  a  female  dress  of 
some  description,  wearing  also  a 
bonnet  or  head  dress,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  disguise.  Her  body¬ 
guard  were  dressed  up  in  similar 
manner,  Immediately  on  arriving 
at  the  gale,  they  commenced  the 
business  of  the  night,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  raze  gate,  posts,  and 
toll- house,  with  an  alacrity  and 
perseverance  which  soon  accom¬ 
plished  its  object.  They  generally 
sawed  off  the  gate-posts  close  to 
the  ground,  broke  the  gate  to  frag¬ 
ments,  and  pulled  down  the  toll 
house  to  its  foundation.  To  show 
that  the  abatement  of  the  specific 
grievance  was  their  only  object, they 
commonly  dealt  very  leniently  with 
the  toll-keeper,offeringhim,  except 
in  rare  cases,  no  personal  violence  ; 
and  allowing  him  to  remove  his 
furniture  and  property,  which 
they  never  attempted  to  destroy 
or  plunder.  The  work  was  no 
sooner  done  than  the  mysterious 
assailants  galloped  off,  firing  their 
guns  and  blowing  their  horns  as 
before.  No  trace  or  clue  was  to 
be  found  of  the  quarter  whence 
they  had  come,  or  of  the  retreats 
to  which  they  dispersed  them¬ 
selves  ;  nor  did  anything  in  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  day,  even  while  these 
nightly  outrages  were  at  their 
height,  give  sign  of  the  extensive 
and  compact  organization  which 
evidently  subsisted  among  the 
population.  The  spirit  which  ac¬ 
tuated  the  first  assailants,  and 
which  crowned  their  efforts  with 
success,  soon  spread  to  other  dis¬ 


tricts.  It  pervaded  in  no  long 
time  the  counties  of  Pembroke 
and  Caermarthen,  from  whence  it 
gradually  spread  to  Cardiganshire 
on  one  side,  and  to  Radnorshire 
and  Glamorganshire  on  the  other. 
Brecknockshire,  alone,  of  the 
South  Welsh  counties,  enjoyed 
exemption  from  these  disturb¬ 
ances.  The  destruction  which 
the  rioters  effected  in  some  of 
these  districts,  was  most  unsparing 
and  extensive.  There  were  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  between  100 
and  150  gates,  including  side-bars 
and  chains,  in  the  county  of  Caer¬ 
marthen  ;  of  these  no  less  than 
between  seventy  and  eighty  were 
destroyed,  the  toll- houses,  as  well 
as  the  gates  and  posts  being  in 
many  cases  razed  to  the  ground: 
in  some  trusts  not  a  single  gate 
was  left  standing.  In  Pembroke¬ 
shire  likewise,  and  in  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Cardiganshire,  the 
destruction  was  carried  on  in  the 
same  wholesale  manner.  The  trus¬ 
tees  at  first  re- erected  some  of  the 
gates  that  had  been  broken  down, 
but  they  were  again  as  speedily 
demolished  by  the  Rebeccaites  : 
again  they  were  rebuilt,  and  again 
they  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  trustees  were  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  to  desist,  and  the  roads 
were  left  free  of  toll.  None  of 
these  counties  except  Glamorgan, 
possessed  a  paid  constabulary,  or 
any  other  force  which  could  be  of 
avail  in  checking  the  proceedings 
of  the  rioters ;  and  the  magis¬ 
trates  finding  all  local  efforts  un¬ 
availing,  were  obliged  to  appeal  to 
Government  for  protection  and 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unchecked  success  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  was  working  its  natural  ef¬ 
fect  in  beguiling  them  into  further 
violations  of  the  laws,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  to  their  minds  ulterior 
[S2] 
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objects,  to  which  the  same  ma¬ 
chinery  that  had  triumphed  over 
the  turnpikes  might  be  made  ap¬ 
plicable.  They  soon  discovered 
that  the  impost  of  the  tolls, 
though  one  of  the  most  galling, 
was  not  the  only  one  of  their 
burthens  for  which  relief  was 
wanted  :  other  topics  of  complaint 
were  put  forth,  and  Rebecca  was 
appealed  to  for  redress  against 
divers  inconvenient  liabilities  and 
unpopular  enactments,  which  the 
people  wished  to  get  rid  of.  The 
operation  of  the  Poor-law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  the  working  of  the 
new  Tithe  Law,  the  fees  paid  to 
magistrates’  clerks  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  justice,  and  the  quality 
of  that  administration  itself,  the 
increase  of  county  rates — and  last, 
not  least,  the  alleged  extortionate 
rents  taken  by  the  landowners  for 
theii^farms,  formed,  together  with 
some  other  items,  a  catalogue  of 
grievances,  for  which  the  now  ex¬ 
cited  Welshmen,  in  the  confidence 
of  their  newly-acquired  power, 
deemed  themselves  authorised  to 
provide  summary  redress.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  remote  and  se¬ 
cluded  spots,  attended  chiefly  by 
the  sm  ill  farmers,  a  race  little 
above  that  of  the  common  la¬ 
bourer  in  condition,  but  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  occupiers  of  land 
in  South  Wales — a  thrifty,  hard¬ 
working  class  of  men,  but  almost 
entirely  without,  education,  and 
skilled  only  to  obtain  a  scanty 
subsistence  for  their  families,  by  a 
very  indifferent  and  unimproved 
system  of  cultivation.  i\t  these 
rustic  synods,  where  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  generally  carried  on  in 
Welsh,  the  various  matters  which 
formed  the  subject  of  complaint, 
and  which  havebeenalreadystated, 
were  discussed  ;  and  the  plans  to 
be  adopted  for  carrying  on  the 


warfare  by  which  their  ills  were 
to  be  redressed,  were  also,  doubt¬ 
less,  considered  and  matured. 

One  of  the  boldest  steps  ven¬ 
tured  on  by  the  insurgents,  whose 
confidence  was,  of  course,  much 
increased  by  their  uninterrupted 
success,  was  an  entry  which  was 
made  at  mid  day  into  the  town  of 
Caermarthen,  by  a  large  body  of 
persons,  on  the  10th  of  June. 
About  noon,  the  rioters  began  to 
march  into  the  town,  through 
Water  Street  gate,  which  they 
had  destroyed  some  time  before. 
They  were  headed  by  a  band.  The 
leading  body  consisted  of  some 
thousands  on  foot ;  many  of  whom 
were  Chartists  and  rabble  of  the 
town:  a  large  number  of  women 
was  among  the  crowd,  and  men 
bearing  inflammatory  placards. 
These  were  followed  by  a  man  in 
disguise  to  represent  Miss  Re¬ 
becca;  some  bearing  brooms  with 
which  to  sweep  the  foundations  of 
the  toll-houses  and  the  workhouse, 
and  the  rear  brought  up  by  about 
300  farmers  on  horseback.  They 
paraded  the  town  ;  passing  the 
hall,  and  hooting  the  magistrates, 
and  proceeded  to  the  workhouse, 
which  they  attacked.  They  climbed 
over  the  high  wall  with  which  the 
building  is  surrounded,  and  then 
burst  open  the  lodge-gates  and 
porter’s  door ;  the  horsemen  rode 
into  the  yard,  and  surrounded  the 
premises;  and  the  rioters  on  foot 
soon  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
building,  and  commenced  their 
work  of  destruction.  While  the 
rioters  were  in  the  act  of  pulling 
down  the  inner  doors  and  par¬ 
titions  of  the  Board-room  and 
other  parts  of  the  premises,  and 
pitching  out  the  beds  through  the 
windows,  the  governor  was  ring¬ 
ing  thealarm  bell ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult  arrived  the  military. 
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Representations  of  the  excited 
state  of  the  neighbourhood  had 
beeen  sent  to  the  Home  Office  \ 
and  a  troop  of  the  4th  Light  Dra¬ 
goons  had  been  ordered  from  Car¬ 
diff.  An  express  from  Caermar- 
then  had  met  the  Dragoons  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  just  after 
they  had  passed  through  Neath, 
and  were  still  thirty-one  miles 
from  their  destination.  They 
pushed  on,  riding  the  last  fifteen 
miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half ;  two 
horses  dying  from  fatigue  as  they 
entered  the  town.  They  were 
met  by  one  of  the  magistrates,  who 
led  them  to  the  workhouse,  and 
read  the  Riot  Act.  The  rioters 
were  summoned  to  surrender  ;  but 
they  made  an  attempt  to  rush 
on  the  military.  The  Dragoons 
charged,  using  the  flat  of  their 
swords,  and  soon  put  the  rioters 
outside  the  wall  to  flight.  Those 
within  offered  some  resistance ; 
and,  for  a  few  moments  the  edge 
of  the  sword  was  turned  upon 
them,  when  they  succumbed. 
Many  escaped  over  the  wall ;  but 
about  a  hundred  were  taken  pri¬ 
soners,  and  several  horses  were 
abandoned  by  their  riders.  The 
disturbance  which  menaced  so  se¬ 
riously  the  safety  of  the  town  was 
thus  happily  put  an  end  to,  with¬ 
out  any  bloodshed  or  calamitous 
result. 

As  time  advanced,  however,  the 
insurrection,  which  had  at  first 
been  lightly  thought  of,  and  for 
which  much  allowance  had  been 
made,  under  the  belief  that  the 
people  had  real  grievances  to  com¬ 
plain  of,  assumed  a  more  iftalig- 
nant  and  dangerous  aspect.  The 
farmers  and  peasantry,  who  in 
their  impatience  under  the  vexa¬ 
tion  of  the  tolls  had  commenced 
it,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  ill- 
disposed  and  designing  men,  who 


aggravated  the  excitement  that 
prevailed,  and  availed  themselves 
of  the  name  and  disguise  of  “  Re¬ 
becca/’  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  their  own  evil  and  lawless  pur¬ 
poses.  Threatening  letters  were 
one  of  the  means  most  freely  re¬ 
sorted  to  ;  and  great  numbers, 
under  the  signature  of  <c  Rebecca,” 
were  sent  about  the  country,  con¬ 
veying  the  most  sanguinary  men- 
ances  to  those  whose  conduct  had 
in  any  way  given  offence  to  the 
dastardly  writers.  Certain  rules 
were  laid  down  by  conclaves  of 
the  disaffected,  respecting  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  farms ;  and  all  who 
presumed  to  contravene  the  edicts 
of  this  invisible  authority,  were 
marked  out  and  denounced  as  vic¬ 
tims  for  the  just  vengeance  of 
Rebecca.  The  more  active  magis¬ 
trates  also,  as  well  as  the  tithe- 
owners  and  clergy,  wrere  made  the 
especial  objects  of  this  cowardly 
system  of  intimidation.  In  some 
instances,  the  rioters  proved  that 
their  threats  were  not  without 
meaning.  Guns  were  fired  into 
the  houses  of  persons  who  had 
fallen  under  the  popular  displea¬ 
sure.  Some  had  their  property 
fired  or  otherwise  injured  ;  and  a 
growing  feeling  of  alarm  and  in¬ 
security  began  to  pervade  the 
peaceable  and  well-disposed  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community.  This 
feeling  was  further  increased  by 
a  cold-blooded  and  shocking  act  of 
murder  committed  against  a  poor 
old  woman,  who  kept  a  turnpike 
gate  called  the  Hendy  gate,  on 
the  confines  of  Glamorganshire 
and  Caermarthenshire.  A  party 
of  rioters  came  to  attack  the  gate 
at  which  she  lived,  and  one  of  the 
number,  actuated  by  some  motive 
which  has  not  been  distinctly  ac¬ 
counted  for,  fired  at  her,  and  shot 
her  dead,  A  coroner’s  inquest  sat 
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on  the  body,  and  all  the  facts  at¬ 
tending  the  revolting  transaction 
were  fully  and  clearly  stated  in 
evidence,  but  such  was  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  feeling  then  prevailing  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  such  the 
influence  of  fear  exercised  over  the 
minds  of  the  jurymen  who  inves¬ 
tigated  the  case,  that  they  ac¬ 
tually  brought  in  a  verdict  “That 
the  deceased  died  from  suffusion 
of  blood  which  produced  suffoca¬ 
tion,  but  from  what  cause  is  to 
the  jurors  unknown.”  This  ver¬ 
dict,  involving  such  glaring  un¬ 
truth  and  perversion  of  justice, 
excited  strong  feelings  of  disgust 
and  reprobation  in  every  honest 
mind. 

By  the  continuance  of  these  out¬ 
rages,  which  threatened  ere  long 
to  disorganise  society,  and  render 
the  tenure  of  life  and  property  in 
Wales  insecure,  the  Government 
were  at  length  aroused  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  adopting  very  vigorous 
measures  for  the  enforcement  and 
vindication  of  the  law.  A  large 
body  of  troops  was  sent  down  to 
Wales,  and  a  general  officer  of 
skill  and  experience  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
tricts.  A  strong  body  of  the 
London  police  was  at  the  same 
time  sent  down,  to  exercise  their 
skill  in  ferreting  out  the  actors  in 
these  lawless  exploits,  who  had  so 
long  succeeded  in  eluding  detec¬ 
tion.  The  districts  most  infested 
by  the  Rebeccaites  were  closely 
occupied  by  parties  of  soldiers, 
some  of  whom  were  quartered  at 
short  intervals  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets  wherein  mischief  was  sus¬ 
pected  to  lurk,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  turnpike  gates,  which 
had  previously  been  the  objects  of 
attack.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
policy  of  the  insurgents  to  place 
themselves  in  open  collision  with 


the  soldiers;  but  the  clandestine 
and  shifting  mode  of  warfare  which 
they  had  adopted  with  so  much 
success,  was  but  imperfectly  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  presence  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  force.  Under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  with  the  advantages 
afforded  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
population,  they  could  sweep  down 
a  gate,  which  was  but  the  work  of 
a  few  minutes,  with  very  little 
risk  of  interruption  or  discovery. 
The  presence  of  the  soldiers  and 
police,  however,  if  it  could  not 
entirely  put  an  end  to  the  attacks 
on  the  turnpikes,  prevented  the 
disaffected  from  proceeding  to 
further  stages  of  violence,  and 
checked  the  growth  of  a  conspi¬ 
racy  which  might  otherwise  have 
gone  to  the  full  length  of  open 
rebellion.  From  this  and  various 
other  causes,  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
turbance  in  Wales  began,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  to 
decline.  The  most  obnoxious  of 
the  turnpike  gates  had  been  swept 
away,  and  on  some  of  the  trusts, 
the  trustees  had  announced  their 
determination  not  to  re-ereci  those 
which  were  most  complained  of  as 
oppressive.  Some  of  the  more 
active  leaders  of  the  riots,  also, 
had  been  captured,  in  an  affray 
with  the  county  police,  on  the 
borders  of  Glamorganshire,  and 
the  terrors  of  a  Special  Commis¬ 
sion  impended  over  the  princi¬ 
pality.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
prospect  of  the  redress  of  those 
hardships  which  had  formed  the 
theme  of  so  much  complaint,  was 
held  lout  to  the  people,  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Government  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry,  which  was 
sent  down  in  October  to  South 
Wales,  to  examine  into  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Turnpike  Laws,  and 
other  alleged  grievances  of  the 
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country.  Under  the  conjoint  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  hopes  and  fears  thus 
produced,  the  disturbed  districts 
gradually  became  more  tranquil, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  Rebeccaites 
became  less  and  less  frequent. 
The  gentlemen  to  whom  the  duty 
of  investigating  the  causes  of 
disturbance  was  entrusted,  were 
Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  late  one  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Clive,  M.P.  for  the  division 
of  Shropshire,  and  Mr.  Cripps, 
M.P.  for  Cirencester:  For  many 
weeks  the  inquiry  proceeded  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  seem 
to  have  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  of 
making  known  the  alleged  evils  of 
their  condition.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  published  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  poverty  and  the 
hardness  of  the  times  had  much 
more  to  do  with  the  outbreak  than 
any  other  specific  cause,  although 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  operation  of  the  Turnpike 
Laws — a  bad  system  in  itself,  and 
subject  to  great  uncertainty  and 
mismanagement  in  its  operation — 
was  the  proximate  and  provoking 
cause,  that  stirred  up  the  malcon¬ 
tents  to  take  the  law  into  their 


own  hands.  During  the  period  of 
depression  which  we  have  so  often 
had  occasion  to  refer  to,  as  af¬ 
fecting  every  part  of  the  empire 
with  its  influence,  and  throwing 
every  branch  of  trade  into  com¬ 
parative  stagnation,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Principality  had  not 
escaped— -added  to  which,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  two  or  three  bad  harvests 
in  succession,  had  thrown  the 
farmers,  whose  capital  is  usually 
very  small,  into  arrear,  and  ren¬ 
dered  them  unable  to  bear  up 
under  burthens  which,  in  pros¬ 
perous  times,  had  been  borne  with¬ 
out  murmur.  As,  however,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  clearly  proved 
that  the  Turnpike  Laws  as  ad¬ 
ministered  in  Wales,  did  afford 
a  real  and  substantial  ground 
of  complaint,  it  may  be  hoped, 
that  some  good  at  least  may  be 
found  to  have  arisen  from  the  in¬ 
quiry  to  which  this  singular  com¬ 
motion  gave  rise ;  and  that  a  le¬ 
gislative  cure  having  been  applied 
to  the  admitted  evils  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  the  lawless  feats  of  Rebecca 
and  her  daughters  may  become 
matter  of  tradition,  and  never 
again  be  revived  to  disturb  the 
peace,  or  stain  the  character  of 
South  Wales. 
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rjHHE  history  of  France  this 
JL  year  does  not  present  fea¬ 
tures  of  such  general  interest  as 
those  which  have  occupied  the 
pages  of  our  late  volumes.  But 
this  is  a  satisfactory  state  of  things, 
So  long  as  the  attitude  of  France 
was  such  as  to  threaten  the  peace 


of  Europe,  and  her  population  was 
burning  with  desire  to  be  involved 
in  a  war  with  England,  the  events 
that  happened  in  that  country 
were  matters  of  deep  interest  to 
the  British  nation,  for  none  could 
tell  how  soon  or  on  what  protest 
the  angry  feelings  of  our  versatile 
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neighbours  would  impel  them  head¬ 
long  into  a  conflict  with  ourselves. 
Happily  this  danger  seems  to  have 
passed  away — and  although  we 
wish  that  we  could  see  less  suspi¬ 
cion  and  jealousy  of  our  intentions 
entertained  by  France,  and  a  more 
cordial  expression  of  good  will 
manifested  by  her  orators  and 
writers,  who  profess  to  guide  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  yet  we  gladly  recog¬ 
nize  an  improved  tone  of  feeling, 
and  for  this  we  think  that  the  na¬ 
tion  is  indebted  to  the  admirable 
government  of  which  M.  Guizot  is 
the  virtual  head.  He  is  the  states¬ 
man  who  boldly  stood  forward  to 
oppose  the  torrent  of  declamation 
and  abuse  poured  forth  against 
Great  Britain  on  the  occasion  of 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to 
avow  himself  the  advocate  of  an 
alliance  with  England  at  a  time 
when  M.  Thiers  and  his  party 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  make  the  name  of  our  country 
hateful  to  France,  as  a  byeword 
for  treachery  and  ambitious  ag¬ 
grandizement.  M.  Guizot  dared 
to  brave  the  odium  of  having  his 
administration  called  le  Ministers 
de  V  Etranger,  and  had  to  endure 
all  the  unpopularity,  which  in 
France  especially,  attends  a  mi¬ 
nister  who  is  suspected  of  being 
little  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
national  honour.  The  happy  re¬ 
sults  of  his  pacific  policy  are  seen 
in  the  general  aspect  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  France  no  longer  arms  her 
population  for  a  doubtful  struggle, 
but  devotes  her  energies  to  the 
development  of  her  great  natural 
resources,  and  the  history  of  the 
year  is  for  the  most  part  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  measures  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  her  national  condition, 
which  do  not  possess  such  exciting 
interest  for  the  general  reader,  as 


the  events  which  we  have  had 
lately  to  record. 

On  New-year’s  day,  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  received  the  usual  addresses 
of  congratulation  from  the  various 
public  bodies.  The  addresses  and 
his  replies  were  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  allusions  to  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  The  Count 
d’Appony,  Ambassador  from  the 
X^mperor  of  Austria,  presented  the 
Address  of  the  Corps  Diploma¬ 
tique,  and  assured  the  King  of  the 
pacific  disposition  of  Europe  to¬ 
wards  his  government.  He  added 

“  Peace,  which  so  fortuuately 
subsists,  and  the  maintenance  of 
which  is  the  object  of  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  all  the  Cabinets,  is  conso¬ 
lidating  itself  by  its  very  dura¬ 
tion,  for  every  day  its  blessings 
are  better  appreciated.  May  it 
continue  to  be  the  lot  of  Europe 
and  France  to  enjoy  it  many 
years  under  the  reign  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesty.”  The  King  replied — “  I 
feel  every  confidence  that  Provi¬ 
dence  will  continue  to  bless  our 
common  efforts  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  world  from  being  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  to  insure  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  general  peace  by  the 
continuation  of  the  good  harmony 
which  so  fortunately  prevails 
among  all  the  Powers.” 

On  the  9th  of  January  the  King 
opened  the  French  Chambers  in 
person.  He  took  his  seat  on  the 
throne,  and  on  each  side  of  him 
sat  the  Duke  de  Nemours  and  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier.  The 
Queen  was  also  present,  and  the 
reception  of  their  Majesties  was 
most  cordial.  The  King  read  the 
following  Speech  : 

“  Gentlemen,  Peers,  and  De¬ 
puties  —  The  affection  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  French  nation 
have  sustained  my  courage.  With 
the  heart  ever  suffering  from  grief, 
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but  full  of  confidence  in  your  de¬ 
votedness,  in  calling  you  myself 
together  to  resume  the  course  of 
your  labours,  I  wished  to  conclude 
to-day  what  my  grief  had  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  leave  incomplete  at 
the  opening  of  your  Session.  You 
have  already  achieved  much  for 
the  security  and  future  prosperity 
of  France  ;  I  thank  you  in  her 
name.  Whatever  may  be  our 
trials,  I  and  my  family  will  devote 
to  her  service  whatever  strength 
and  life  the  Almighty  shall  grant 
us. 

“  Thanks  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  and  peace,  the  na¬ 
tional  prosperity,  attested  by  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  public  re¬ 
venue,  manifests  itself  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  hopes.  The  solid 
empire  of  the  laws  is  the  best  se¬ 
curity  for  the  well-being  of  all,  as 
it  is  for  the  power  of  the  state ; 
and  the  conviction  everywhere 
established  that  the  laws  will  be 
religiously  executed,  renders  less 
frequent  the  enforcement  of  their 
penalties.  I  congratulate  myself 
on  our  having  obtained  these 
happy  results. 

“  I  feel  confident  that  our  pros¬ 
perity  will  pursue  its  course  with¬ 
out  either  interruption  or  obstacle. 
My  relations  with  Foreign  Powers 
continue  to  be  pacific  and  amic¬ 
able. 

tf  The  good  harmony  prevailing 
among  the  Powers  has  strengthen¬ 
ed  the  repose  of  the  East,  and  pro¬ 
cured  in  Syria  for  the  Christian 
population  the  establishment  of  an 
Administration  conformable  to 
their  religious  faith  and  their 
wishes. 

t(  I  deplore  the  disturbances 
which  have  recently  agitated  Spain. 
In  my  relations  with  the  Spanish 
Monarchy,  my  sole  object  has 
been  to  protect  our  legitimate  in¬ 


terests,  to  preserve  for  Queen  Isa¬ 
bella  the  Second  a  faithful  amity, 
and  to  testify  for  the  rights  of 
humanity  that  respect  and  protec¬ 
tion  which  honour  the  name  of 
France. 

“  By  the  occupation  of  the  Mar¬ 
quesas  Islands,  I  have  secured  to 
our  navigators  in  those  distant 
seas  a  protection  and  refuge  of 
which  the  necessity  had  been  long 
felt. 

u  Thanks  to  the  perserving  ef¬ 
forts  of  our  brave  army,  our  do¬ 
minion  in  Algeria  becomes  every¬ 
where  stable  and  respected.  The 
vigilance  and  regularity  of  the 
Administration  will  complete  the 
work  so  gloriously  prosecuted  by 
the  courage  of  our  soldiers. 

“  I  have  opened  with  several 
States  negotiations  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  imparting  to  our 
agriculture,  our  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  more  active  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  to  procure  for  our 
national  interests  additional  facili¬ 
ties. 

“  Laws  of  finance  and  various 
bills  intended  to  produce  into  our 
legislation  and  administration  im¬ 
portant  improvements  shall  be 
immediately  presented  to  you. 

“  Gentlemen,  the  world  is  at 
peace.  France  is  free,  active,  and 
happy.  My  object  has  been,  and 
ever  shall  be  until  my  last  breath, 
to  secure  those  blessings  for  my 
country.  It  is  with  your  constant 
and  loyal  co-operation  that  I  have 
succeeded.  You  will  aid  me  in 
maintaining  and  in  consummating 
the  work  which  we  have  com¬ 
menced  in  common.  This  will  be 
for  all  the  most  worthy  recom¬ 
pense,  and  for  me  the  only  conso¬ 
lation  that  I  can  hereafter  hope 
for.” 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M. 
Sauzet  was  re-elected  President, 
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and  M.  Lepelletier  d’Aulnay,  was 
chosen  one  of  the  four  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  in  the  place  of  General  Jac¬ 
queminot.  Theotherthree  remained 
as  before.  M .  L.  d’Aulnay  was  not 
a  Ministerialist,  and  the  candidate 
originally  selected  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  M.  Dumont,  but  his 
name  was  subsequently  with¬ 
drawn,  as  he  did  not  seem  likely 
to  be  successful,  and  M.  Guizot 
and  his  party  supported  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  M.  Lepelletier  d’Aulnay. 

On  the  11th  of  Januajy  a  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  draw  up 
an  Address  in  answer  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  nine  members,  all  of 
whom,  with  one  exception  (M. 
Odillon  Barrot)  were  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  supporters  of  the  Cabinet. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  a  si¬ 
milar  Committee  was  appointed, 
and  the  office  of  drawing  up  an 
Address  was  confided  to  the  Duke 
de  Broglie  as  its  reporter. 

On  the  20th  January  Baron 
Pasquier,  the  President,  having 
taken  the  chair,  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  ascended  the  tribune  and 
read  the  following  as  the  proposed 
Address : 

“  Sire, — It  is  in  the  day  of  ad¬ 
versity  that  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  reveal  themselves.  The 
whole  of  France  participated  in 
the  mourning  of  your  august  fa¬ 
mily;  your  grief  was  her  own — 
her  affection  is  your  property- 
may  you  find  in  it  some  consola¬ 
tion,  if  there  be  any  in  this  world 
for  the  heart  of  a  father.  In  re¬ 
suming,  at  the  call  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,  the  course  of  our  labours, 
we  receive  with  gratitude  and  re¬ 
spect  the  thanks  which  you  deign 
to  address  to  us.  The  King  may 
rely  upon  us  —  God  will  watch 
over  him,  and  will  give  him  the 


strength  and  time  necessary  to 
accomplish  his  task. 

“  Yes,  Sire,  we  have  already 
achieved  much  for  the  security  of 
our  country.  The  monarchy  has 
been  consolidated  by  the  very  blow 
which  lately  struck  it.  The  tute¬ 
lar  hereditary  principle  regulates 
and  commands  all  the  chances  of 
the  future  ;  confidence  is  in  every 
heart.  The  rise  in  the  public 
revenue  keeps  pace  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  national  wealth. 
Thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
Administration,  the  ascendancy 
which  is  henceforth  insured  to  the 
authority  of  the  laws  will  render 
it  unnecessary  to  have  often  re¬ 
course  to  their  severity.  This  is 
your  work,  Sire ;  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  co-operate  in  it.  We 
congratulate  ourselves  with  you 
on  that  result. 

“  Your  Majesty  is  satisfied  with 
the  relations  existing  between  this 
government  and  your  foreign 
Powers.  In  concert  with  your 
allies,  your  Majesty  watches  over 
the  repose  of  the  East.  The 
Christians  of  Syria  were  entitled 
to  our  solicitude :  they  never 
claimed  in  vain  the  protection  of 
France.  We  are  happy  to  hear 
what  has  been  done  for  their  just 
and  holy  cause ;  they  will  long 
recollect  that  new  blessing. 

We  have  not  witnessed  without 
pain  the  disorders  of  which  Spain 
was  lately  the  theatre.  Foreign 
to  the  struggles  of  parties  in  that 
kingdom,  the  French  government 
has  always  respected  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Spanish  people  ; 
in  offering  an  asylum  to  misfor¬ 
tune,  it  has  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  To  preserve  to  Queen 
Isabel  II.  a  faithful  amity,  to  re¬ 
concile  the  case  of  our  dignity  and 
legitimate  interests  with  the  re¬ 
gards  due  to  a  friendly  nation. 
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such  is  the  policy  of  your  Majesty 
—it  is  worthy  of  your  wisdom. 

“Sire,  you  anxiously  desire  the 
progress  of  our  agriculture,  our 
industry,  and  trade.  You  have 
sought  for  them  everywhere  new 
markets.  It  is  to  insure  to  the 
French  flag  a  point  d’appui,  a  port 
of  refuge  in  those  remote  seas  too 
seldom  visited  by  our  navy,  that 
you  ordered  the  Marquesas  Islands 
to  be  taken  possession  of.  That 
establishment  offers  advantages — 
time  will  prove  their  importance. 

“  If  the  negotiations  which  your 
Majesty  is  prosecuting  with  simi¬ 
lar  views  should  obtain  the  desir¬ 
ed  success  ;  if  they  produce  trea¬ 
ties  and  commercial  conventions, 
we  shall  attentively  examine  the 
influence  which  those  conventions 
are  likely  to  exercise  over  the  em¬ 
ployment  and  direction  of  the  na¬ 
tional  industry.  In  the  measures 
calculated  to  modify  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  under  which  our  manufac¬ 
turers  have  hitherto  prospered, 
we  recommend  to  the  prudence  of 
your  Government  the  respect  due 
to  existing  interests. 

“  We  applaud  the  success  of  our 
arms  in  Algeria,  the  courage  of 
our  soldiers.  When  the  dominion 
of  France  shall  be  firmly  establish¬ 
ed  in  that  country,  civilization 
will  soon  develope  itself  there ; 
order  and  justice  will  strengthen 
our  empire. 

“  The  Chamber  of  Peers  will 
examine  with  attention  the  laws  of 
finance  and  the  different  bills 
which  will  be  submitted  to  its  de¬ 
liberation.  It  regrets  to  perceive 
that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  re¬ 
establish  the  balance  between  the 
receipt  and  expenditure.  This 
state  of  things  should  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  serious  pre-occupation. 

“  Sire,  the  world  is  at  peace. 

France  is  free;  our  country  is 


prosperous.  It  now  only  requires 
wisdom  and  perseverance  to  insure 
to  us  the  welfare  which  we  enjoy. 
We  will  prosecute  that  work  with 
you,  and  afford  you  the  means  of 
completing  it.  It  is  an  additional 
happiness  which  the  future  re¬ 
serves  to  us.” 

The  debate  Ihen  commenced 
and  continued  several  days.  The 
first  speaker  was  M.  de  Boissy, 
who  began  by  lamenting  the  loss 
of  the  influence  of  France  in  her 
foreign  relations,  which  was  parti¬ 
cularly  evinced  in  the  Syrian 
question,  when  she  could  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  Christian  population 
of  that  country  her  secular  protec¬ 
tion  without  consulting  her  other 
allies.  As  respected  Spain,  the 
influence,  he  said,  which  she  had 
enjoyed  in  the  Spanish  councils 
since  Louis  XIV.  was  completely 
paralyzed  by  the  ascendancy  gain¬ 
ed  by  England,  and  when  the 
treaty  of  commerce  should  have 
been  signed  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  that  influence  would  be 
altogether  at  an  end.  He  saw  no 
other  means  of  retrieving  the  lost 
influence  of  France  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula  than  in  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  the  son  of 
Don  Carlos,  with  Queen  Isabel  II., 
which  he  strongly  recommended. 
He  next  blamed  the  Cabinet  for 
not  mentioning  a  word  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  respecting 
the  Right  of  Search,  or  the  refu¬ 
sal  of  France  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  the  20th  of  December,  1841, 
and  called  on  the  Chamber  to  re¬ 
pair  that  omission,  and  set  the 
example  to  the  other  House  by 
inserting  a  paragraph  reprobatory 
of  the  conventions  of  1831  and 
1833  in  their  address.  Last  year 
the  Chamber  had  nobly  responded 
to  the  susceptibility  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  rejecting  the  principle  con-* 
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ceded  in  those  treaties,  and  it 
would,  he  was  certain,  now  urge 
the  Ministry  to  propose  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  open  fresh  negotiations  on 
that  subject. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
that  followed,  M.  D’ Alton  Shee 
said,  he  regretted  to  differ  in  opinion 
from  his  hon.  colleagues  respecting 
the  right  of  search,  which  was  re¬ 
garded  at  the  time  as  a  liberal 
conception.  All  the  leaders  ofthe 
Liberal  party  under  the  restoration , 
Lafayette,  Benjamin  Constant,  M. 
Odillon  Barrot,  and  himself, 
strongly  advocated  that  concession, 
as  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
repressing  an  infamous  traffic. 
When  the  treaties  were  concluded, 
all  parties  saluted  them  with  ex¬ 
ultation,  and  he  could  not  help 
remarking  how  strange  it  was, 
that  after  their  existing  during  ten 
years  without  giving  rise  to  the 
slightest  complaint,  those  treaties 
should  suddenly  be  made  the  pre¬ 
text  of  such  violent  vituperation. 
M.  D’Alton  Shee  then  contended, 
that  until  1837  no  complaint  had 
been  made,  and  that  it  was  only 
in  that  year,  when  the  relations 
between  France  and  England  be¬ 
came  somewhat  impaired,  that  in 
compliance  with  some  illegal  in¬ 
structions  forwarded  to  the  English 
cruisers  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
was  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  irritation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  that  the 
first  vexatious  act  was  committed 
by  the  English  against  a  French 
vessel.  Since  then,  and  whilst 
the  Whigs  remained  in  power, 
those  acts  had  become  frequent, 
but  ever  since  the  accession  of 
the  Tories,  when  those  illegal 
instructions  were  repealed,  no 
other  vexatious  acts  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  Those  acts  had  been 
produced  by  the  instructions  and 


not  by  the  treaties,  which  he 
maintained  had  been  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  consequences, 
and  did  not,  as  asserted,  imply  on 
the  part  of  France  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  principle  of  the  liberty 
of  the  seas.  M.  D’Alton  Shee 
moreover  did  not  believe  that  a 
negotiation  for  the  modification  of 
the  treaties  wmuld  be  productive  of 
any  result.  The  question  wras  ex¬ 
tremely  complicated.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  Cabinet  could  not,  even  if 
disposed  to  do  so,  grant  the  con¬ 
cessions  demanded  by  France.  The 
action  of  the  Parliament  was  as 
strong  in  England  as  it  was  in 
France.  The  latter,  besides,  would 
be  wrong  to  require  any  modifica¬ 
tion  in  these  treaties.  It  was  her 
interest  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  second-rate  naval  Powers  of 
Europe ;  by  withdrawing  from 
the  treaty  France  would  leave  at 
the  mercy  of  England  Powers 
which  were  accustomed  to  look  up 
to  France  for  protection. 

Baron  C.  Dupin  said,  that  with 
respect  to  the  various  treaties 
made  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  he  conceived  them  to 
have  been  agreed  to  when  they 
were  already  without  an  object. 
Before  the  first  treaty  had  been 
signed  the  slave  trade  was  no 
longer  practised  either  by  F ranee  or 
England.  In  1831  more  than 
three  years  had  elapsed  without 
any  vessel  having  been  arrested 
for  being  concerned  in  that  culpa¬ 
ble  trafic.  How,  then,  did  it 
happen  that  England  was  always 
so  anxious  about  the  maintenance 
of  the  treaties  ?  Humanity  could 
not  be  considered  the  cause,  for  it 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  saving 
unfortunate  negroes  from  slavery. 
Something,  therefore,  more  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  England  than  the 
rights  of  humanity  must  have  held 
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it  uneasy  and  on  the  watch,  and 
that  was  the  desire  to  increase  her 
maritime  interests,  and  the  ambi¬ 
tious  desire  to  protect  and  extend 
her  empire  over  the  sea.  This 
view  of  the  question  would  much 
simplify  the  whole  discussion.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  English 
Ministry  should  say  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France — “  This  treaty  is 
useless,  nay,  burdensome  to  us  :  it 
is  of  use  neither  to  you,  nor  to  us, 
nor  to  the  slave  trade  ;  let  it  be 
revoked.”  Suppose,  also,  that  the 
French  Ministry  should  in  reply 
declare  that  “it  should  not  be 
changed  ;  the  treaty  existed,  and 
should  continue  to  be  observed  as 
it  was.”  Did  the  Chamber  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  answer  would  sa¬ 
tisfy  England,  and  that  she  would 
not  endeavour  to  discover  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  refusal  which  was  with¬ 
out  apparent  reason,  and  would 
she  not  in  the  end  succeed  in 
finding  what  the  other  party  en¬ 
deavoured  to  conceal  ?  Let  the 
parties  be  changed,  and  the  two 
nations  be  considered  as  they  at 
present  were.  England  it  was, 
that  would  not  alter  the  treaties, 
although  France  proved  to  her 
their  inutility  either  for  them  or 
the  slave-trade.  It  was  in  vain 
for  France  to  declare  that  the 
Treaty  was  a  lifeless  tree.  Eng¬ 
land  replied  by  a  refusal  which 
she  could  not  justify ;  but  behind 
that  refusal  might  be  seen  her 
grand  moving  power — her  self-in¬ 
terest — for  it  was  under  covert  of 
this  treaty  that  England  filled  the 
waters  with  her  vessels,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  empire  of  the  sea.  He 
had  heard  it  asserted,  that  the 
treaty  had  emanated  from  men  of 
liberal  ideas,  and  that  Benjamin 
Constant  had  been  concerned  in 
drawing  it  up.  This  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  for  that  great  man  had  al* 


ways  considered  the  Right  of  Search 
as  threatening  the  liberty  of  the 
French  navy.  Besides,  it  was  to 
be  remembered  that  Benjamin 
Constant  could  not  have  taken 
part  in  the  treaty  of  1831,  when 
he  had  ceased  to  live  in  1830, 
and  it  was  certain  that  he  had 
never  even  given  his  opinion  on 
the  matter.  To  establish  a  right 
of  search  in  order  to  repress  a  traf¬ 
fic  in  slaves  which  did  not  exist, 
which  their  morals  reproved,  and 
their  laws  were  at  all  times  ready 
to  punish,  was  a  mere  derision. 
For  the  last  twelve  years  not  a 
French  vessel  had  been  engaged  in 
the  slave-trade.  A  slaver  was 
known  at  the  first  glance  ;  every¬ 
thing  about  it  declared  its  busi¬ 
ness.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
external  appearance,  vessels  were 
visited  which  could  in  no  respect 
be  mistaken  for  slavers,  and  which 
wTere  carrying  on  a  lawful  trade. 
All  their  cargoes  were  overhauled 
and  disturbed,  to  see  if  a  few  planks 
might  not  be  found  on  board,  to 
enable  them  to  be  arrested  as  sus¬ 
pected  craft.  Baron  Dupin  con¬ 
cluded  by  repeating  that  the  right 
of  visit  was  superfluous,  since  the 
slave-trade  no  longer  existed.  He 
would  not,  he  said,  propose  to 
withdraw  from  executing  the  trea¬ 
ties,  but  he  should  desire  to  see 
the  Ministry  demand  their  annul¬ 
ment,  being  well  persuaded  that 
the  application  could  not  be  re¬ 
fused.  He  should,  therefore,  pro¬ 
pose  to  insert  a  paragraph  to  that 
effect  in  the  address — not  an 
offensive  one,  but  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  show  the  Government  what 
course  it  ought  to  pursue  on  this 
important  question. 

Next  day,  the  Marquess  de 
Dreux  Breze  opened  the  debate, 
and  made  a  violent  opposition 
speech.  He  said,  that  the  treaty 
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iately  concluded  between  England 
and  the  United  States  had  consi¬ 
derably,  if  not  radically,  modified 
the  question  of  the  Right  of  Search, 
and  he  trusted  that  France  would 
seize  that  opportunity  of  removing 
the  last  vestige  of  a  convention 
that  had  so  deeply  wounded  the 
national  feeling.  He  doubted, 
however,  that  the  men  who  now 
composed  the  Administration,  and 
had  been  mixed  up  with  all  the 
deplorable  events  that  occurred 
since  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
who  had  abandoned  the  noble  tra¬ 
ditions  transmitted  to  them  by 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu  and  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  were  competent  for 
the  task.  For  instance,  he  asked, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  pro¬ 
tests  of  both  Flouses  in  favour  of 
the  Polish  nationality,  fwhat  had 
they  achieved  in  behalf  of  that 
heroic  nation  ?  Nothing.  The 
wish  expressed  by  Parliament,  that 
the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833  be 
abolished,  would,  he  feared,  expe¬ 
rience  the  same  fate,  if  prosecuted 
by  men  who  appeared  to  have  in¬ 
variably  laboured  to  effect  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  their  country,  and 
promote  the  aggrandizement  of 
rival  Powers.  He  then  proceeded 
to  develope  that  opinion,  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  policy  pursued 
since  the  revolution  of  1830  had 
alienated  from  France  the  affection 
of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  As 
respected  Spain,  the  system  fol¬ 
lowed  by  them  would  necessarily 
produce  fresh  embarrassments,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  England,  but 
also  on  that  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Madrid,  who  had  dared  to  charge 
France  with  having  been  the  chief 
instigator  of  the  last  revolt  against 
the  existing  order  of  things.  That 
policy  had  laid  France  open  to  all 
the  attacks  and  menaces  of  the  two 
principal  Powers,  parties  to  the 


treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance, 
whilst  England  was  advancing 
with  a  steady  pace  to  the  enslaving 
of  the  entire  Peninsula,  He  said, 
in  conclusion,  that  France,  in  her 
present  state  of  isolation,  could 
achieve  nothing, and  recommended 
that  she  should  hasten  to  form  a 
more  natural  alliance  than  that  of 
England. 

M.  Guizot,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  begged  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  postpone  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  question,  the 
right  of  search,  until  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  opened  on  the  paragraphs, 
fie  repelled  with  indignation,  in 
his  name  and  that  of  his  colleagues, 
the  charge  of  having  sought  to 
promote  the  aggrandizement  of 
foreigners  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  country.  To  prove  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  he  would  exa¬ 
mine  the  relations  of  France  with 
each  nation  separately.  In  Egypt 
the  position  of  France  was  far 
more  favourable  than  before  1840. 
1  he  Pasha  had  had  the  wisdom  to 
confine  himself  to  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  dominions,  at 
the  friendly  suggestion  of  France, 
and  the  hereditary  possession  of 
Egypt  was  now  secured  to  his 
family.  The  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  France  and  Egypt 
had  likewise  considerably  improved. 
In  1838  her  trade  with  that  coun¬ 
try,  which  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  14, 000,000 f.,  in  1839,  to 
ll,000,000f.,  in  1840  to 
10,000s000f.,  exceeded  in  1841, 
24,000,000f.  In  Syria,  France 
had  resumed  her  former  ascend¬ 
ancy.  Alarmed,  at  first,  at  the 
establishment  of  a  Protestant  bis¬ 
hop  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  consulted 
the  Catholic  prelates  and  other 
chiefs  of  that  religion  in  Syria, 
and  they,  one  and  all,  declared  that 
the  presence  of  that  bishop  in- 
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spired  them  with  no  alarm  ;  that 
all  they  required  was  full  liberty 
of  conscience  for  Protestants  as 
well  as  Catholics.  France,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  her  allies,  had  forced 
the  Porte  to  recall  the  governor, 
Omar  Pasha,  who  had  been  sent 
to  oppress  Syria.  In  Constanti¬ 
nople  France  again  occupied  the 
former  high  station.  Her  sole  po¬ 
licy  was  to  protect  and  strengthen 
the  independence  and  security  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  against  all 
foreign  attempts,  and  to  promote 
at  the  same  time  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  France 
and  her  allies  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  achieving  those  objects.  With 
regard  to  Spain,  her  relations  were 
not  hostile,  as  stated  by  the  Mar¬ 
quess  ae  Dreux  Breze,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  no 
act  of  the  Regent  had  hitherto 
justified  the  charge  of  usurpation 
directed  against  the  present  ruler 
of  Spain  by  M.  Boissy.  France 
kept  a  watchful  eye  over  that 
country ;  her  interests,  her  honour 
pledged  her  to  uphold  the  throne 
of  the  young  Queen  ;  the  French 
Cabinet  had  carefully  avoided  to 
meddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Spain ;  they  knew  that  Spain 
stood  in  need  of  the  amity  of 
F'rance,  and  when  the  friendly  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  latter  was  disregarded 
by  the  men  who  successively  held 
possession  of  power  in  Madrid, 
they  abstained  from  all  hostility, 
and  remained  foreign  to  the  quar¬ 
rels  of  parties,  well  knowing  that 
Spain,  so  jealous  of  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  foreigners  in  her  affairs, 
would  appreciate  her  forbearance, 
and  that  a  reaction  in  her  favour 
would  ultimately  take  place.  That 
reaction  was  already  manifest, 
even  at  Barcelona,  where  the  cries 
of  sympathy  now  replaced  those  of 


“  death  to  the  French,’*  which  was 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  revolution 
effected  in  that  city  in  September, 
1840.  France,  he  declared,  wished 
that  Spain  should  be  happy  and 
well  governed,  and  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  Spaniards  were  well 
aware  that  she  had  no  other  am¬ 
bition.  As  respected  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe,  the  situation  of 
France  was  what  it  ought  to  be — 
perfectly  regular.  She  courted 
the  intimacy  of  none,  but  main¬ 
tained  a  good  understanding  with 
all.  M.  Guizot,  in  conclusion, 
contended  that  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Government  of  July  was 
perfectly  honourable,  advantageous 
and  national,  having  obtained  the 
approbation  and  support  of  all  the 
men  who,  since  1789,  had  been 
foremost  in  defending  the  in¬ 
terests  and  independence  of  the 
country. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  M. 
Villemain  (Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction)  said,  that  he  should  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  examining  and 
confuting  the  doctrines  maintained 
by  the  opponents  to  the  address, 
to  the  effect  that  occasional  trea¬ 
ties  may  be  violated  at  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  either  party  who  may  find 
it  convenient  to  do  so.  “  I  as¬ 
sert,  and  I  need  not  insist  upon 
this  point  in  the  presence  of  such 
an  assembly  as  I  now  address,” 
continued  the  orator,  “  that  the 
common  law  of  nations  never  ad¬ 
mitted  such  a  theory.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  treaties  which  contain 
in  themselves  ulterior  causes  for 
modification,  but  such  a  condition 
must  exist  in  the  terms  of  the 
convention,  or  be  the  consequence 
of  the  object  for  which  it  was  con¬ 
cluded.  But  it  cannot  be  created 
at  the  will  of  either  party.  With 
respect  to  another  point,  raised  on 
the  fact  of  Great  Britain  having 
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recently  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  that  Power 
never  admitted  the  Right  of  Search, 
and  consequently  France,  which 
admitted  this  right  by  treaty,  and 
ratified  and  applied  it  during  ten 
years,  is  precisely  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  as  America,  and  ought  to 
impose  what  America  obtained. 
Certainly,  Gentlemen,  this  preten¬ 
sion  is  an  abuse  of  comparison  and 
of  argument.  I  admit,  that  Great 
Britain  in  her  anxiety  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  slaye-trade,  after  having 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  same 
terms  to  which  the  European 
Powers  acceded,  yielded  on  one 
point  and  admitted  another  ar¬ 
rangement.  But  have  we  there¬ 
fore  a  right  to  refuse  what  we  ad¬ 
mitted  and  practised  ?  Let  me 
add  that  the  United  States  had 
another  objection,  much  more 
serious  than  the  Right  ef  Search, 
founded  upon  the  similarity  of 
language  of  the  two  Powers,  and 
the  pretension  assumed  by  Great 
Britain  to  press  her  sailors  where- 
ever  she  can  find  them.  This 
difference  between  the  United 
States  and  every  other  nation  has 
been  overlooked  in  the  heat  of  po¬ 
litical  debate.” 

Afterwards,  the  general  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  Address  being  closed, 
the  debate  commenced  on  the  se¬ 
parate  paragraphs,  according  to 
the  custom  in  the  French  Cham¬ 
bers.  On  the  23rd  of  January, 
when  the  third  paragraph  was 
proposed,  the  Marquess  de  Turgot 
moved  the  following  amendment — 

“  Those  good  relations  (with 
Great  Britain)  would  be  better 
insured  if,  on  a  new  examination 
of  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833, 
the  inconveniences  which  their  ex¬ 
ecution  has  revealed  were  removed 
by  fresh  negotiations,”  and  after 
describing  the  circumstances  under 
Vol.  LXXXV. 


which  those  treaties  were  con¬ 
cluded,  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
surveillance  exercised  by  French 
cruisers  would  suffice  for  the  re¬ 
pression  of  the  slave-trade  by 
French  vessels ;  that  the  Right  of 
mutual  Search  was  no  longer  ne¬ 
cessary  to  attain  that  desirable 
object,  since  it  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  England  in  the  Ashbur¬ 
ton  treaty ;  that  Englard  could 
not  refuse  to  negociate  on  a  new 
basis,  and  that  she  would  not  com¬ 
promise  the  peace  of  Europe  by 
refusing  to  acquiesce  in  a  demand 
to  that  effect.  If  the  Right  of  mu¬ 
tual  Search  had  been  conceded  in 
1831  and  1833,  it  wTas,  he  said, 
because  both  parties  then  consi¬ 
dered  it  to  be  the  only  means 
of  abolishing  an  abominable  traffic. 

The  Prince  of  Moskowa  suc¬ 
ceeded  M.  de  Turgot,  and  propo¬ 
sed  the  following  amendment : — 
f<  We  hope  that  your  Majesty  will 
see  the  necessity  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  opinion  that  has 
manifested  itself  relative  to  the 
Right  of  mutual  Search  stipulated 
in  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833.” 

The  Prince  of  Moskowa  quoted 
Vatel  and  other  political  writers, 
to  prove  that  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
treaty  had  a  right  to  demand  its 
abrogation.  He  thought  that  the 
abuses  to  which  the  execution  of 
the  convention  of  1831  and  1833 
had  given  rise  could  be  justly  in¬ 
voked  as  a  well-grounded  motive 
for  their  repeal.  The  search  made 
by  an  English  officer  on  board  a 
French  vessel  was,  he  said,  humi¬ 
liating  for  the  French  flag;  it  was 
viewed  in  that  light  by  the  whole 
nation,  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
could  not  help  partaking  in  that 
general  feeling,  and  was  bound  to 
express  its  reprobation  in  the  Ad¬ 
dress. 

[T] 
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The  Duke  de  Noailles  followed, 
and  supported  M.  de  Turgot’s 
amendment,  when 

M.  Guizot  rose,  and  said  that 
he  would  not  reply  to  all  the  legal 
and  constitutional  objections  to 
which  the  question  before  the 
House  had  given  rise.  He  would 
at  once  examine  the  reality  of  the 
facts.  The  treaties  existed,  and 
bound  France  towards  England. 
They  bound  her  not  only  towards 
England,  but  also  towards  other 
Powers,  which  she  had  solicited  to 
concur  in  them.  Thus,  France 
had  advised  and  obtained  the  adhe¬ 
sion  of  Denmark  in  1834,  of  Swe¬ 
den  and  Sardinia  in  1836,  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  and  Tuscany  in 
1837,  and  Naples  in  1838.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  to  the  same  effect  had 
been  likewise  opened  by  her  with 
the  Cabinets  of  Madrid,  Lisbon, 
and  Rio  Janeiro.  In  making  these 
overtures,  France  invariably  as¬ 
sured  those  Powers  that  the  con¬ 
cessions  required  of  them  were 
conformable  to  the  real  principles 
of  the  maritime  laws,  which  France 
had  always  defended.  It  was,  he 
repeated,  at  the  suggestion  of 
France  that  those  Powers  had  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  treaty,  and  the  motive 
of  the  latter  for  being  so  pressing 
was,  that  England  should  not  arro¬ 
gate  to  herself  alone  the  right  of 
visiting  the  vessels  of  other  nations. 
These  treaties  had  existed  during 
ten  years  without  any  serious  ob¬ 
jection  being  raised  against  them. 
In  that  interval  only  twelve  com¬ 
plaints  were  made.  Several  were 
found  groundless,  two  had  ob¬ 
tained  satisfaction,  and  three  re¬ 
mained  unadjusted.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  treaty  of  the  15  th  of 
July,  1841,  the  conventions  of 
1831  and  1833  would  never  have 
been  thought  of  M.  Guizot  was 
not  of  opinion  that  the  public 


feeling  excited  by  that  treaty  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Government  an 
obligation  to  prosecute  its  abroga¬ 
tion.  The  object  for  which  they 
were  concluded  still  existed  ;  it  was 
notorious  that  French,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  vessels  were  still 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  The 
moment,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
not  favourable  to  propose  the 
opening  of  a  fresh  negotiation, 
owing  to  the  state  of  irritation 
which  that  question  had  created 
between  the  two  nations.  While 
the  question  remained  between  the 
two  Cabinets  an  amicable  solution 
might  be  expected  ;  but  now  that 
it  had  fallen  into  the  public  domain 
and  was  agitated  by  both  Cham¬ 
bers,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
make  new  overtures.  The  aboli¬ 
tion  party,  who  compelled  the 
British  Government,  after  a  long 
resistance,  to  adopt  its  doctrines, 
was  stronger  than  ever,  and  would 
array  the  Parliament  of  England 
against  that  of  France.  M.  Guizot, 
to  show  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  expected  from  England,  men¬ 
tioned  a  conversation  that  took 
place  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1842,  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  with  regard  to 
the  modifications  of  the  treaty  of 
1841,  proposed  in  compliance  with 
the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties.  Lord  Aberdeen  declared 
that,  notwithstanding  his  anxious 
desire  and  that  of  his  Cabinet,  to 
throw  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  French  Ministry,  he  could  not 
consent  to  these  modifications,  be¬ 
cause  their  spirit  was  too  evident 
from  the  offensive  language  used 
towards  England  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  in  the  Chamber,  and 
that  the  motives  that  might  have 
otherwise  induced  the  acceptance 
of  those  modifications  would  be 
badly  appreciated ;  that  England 
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could  not  submit  to  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  accepting  proposit  ions  made 
after  the  adoption  of  the  unjust 
amendment  introduced  by  the 
Chamber  in  its  Address.  M. Guizot 
said  that  similar  propositions 
would  now  experience  the  same 
fate;  that  it  was  neither  prudent 
nor  opportune  to  propose  new  ne¬ 
gotiations  ;  that  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  would  not  succeed ;  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  adopt  such  a 
course ;  that,  for  his  part,  he 
would  not  accept  such  a  mission. 
He  told  Lord  Palmerston  in  1840 

“  My  Lord,  you  sacrifice  la 
grande  politique  d  la  petite — the 
existence  of  good  relations  between 
France  and  England  are  worth 
more  than  Syria he  would  say 
to  the  Chamber,  “  You  sacrifice 
the  grande  politique  ci  la  petite , 
—the  existence  of  good  relations 
between  France  and  England,  po¬ 
litically  and  morally  speaking,  are 
far  preferable  to  the  abrogation  of 
the  conventions  of  1831  and 
1833.”  “We  have/’  said  M. 
Guizot,  in  conclusion,  “  rights  to 
respect ;  to  propose  new  negotia¬ 
tions  would  be  an  act  of  levity  and 
biameable  imprudence  and  teme¬ 
rity.  The  Government  of  the 
King  is  convinced  that  the  status 
quo  is  not  in  the  least  derogatory 
to  the  national  independence,  and 
it  is  consequently  determined  not 
to  depart  from  the  complete  and 
loyal  execution  of  those  treaties ; 
and  I  repeat,  it  would  neither  be 
wise  nor  opportune  to  propose  any 
modification  thereof  at  this  moment 
to  the  English  Cabinet.” 

Next  day  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
ascended  the  tribune,  and  deli¬ 
vered  a  very  able  speech.  He 
began  by  explaining  the  motive  of 
the  silence  observed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  respecting  the  question  of 
the  Right  of  Search.  He  felt  the 
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danger  of  bringing  forward  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  such  moment,  carrying  it, 
as  it  were,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Throne,  and  placing  the  King  in 
the  alternative  of  either  express¬ 
ing  an  opinion,  or  withholding  it. 
It  was  the  right  of  the  Chamber, 
he  admitted,  but  it  was  a  right  that 
should  be  reserved  for  extreme  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  committee,  how¬ 
ever  had  carefully  examined  the 
question.  They  had  consulted  the 
President  of  the  Council  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
latter  had  informed  them  of  the 
inutility,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  of  demanding  any  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  treaties.  One  of 
the  commissioners  having  observed 
that  the  Ministry  had  always  in 
its  power  to  paralyse  the  ill-will 
of  England  by  refusing  to  renew 
the  warrants,  the  Minister  replied 
that  such  a  course  would  be  an  act 
of  bad  faith,  and  the  entire  com¬ 
mittee  had  concurred  in  that  opi¬ 
nion.  M.  Guizot  recommended 
that  the  affair  should  be  left  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Cabinets.  If  diffi¬ 
culties  of  an  unforeseen  nature 
should  arise,  France,  he  said, 
having  to  treat  with  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  reasonable  Government, 
an  adjustment  could  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but  the  result  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  would  be  compromised 
if  the  case  were  taken  up  by  the 
Chambers ;  and  the  committee 
had  consequently  been  unanimous 
in  directing  him  (M.  de  Broglie) 
to  reject  every  amendment  propo¬ 
sed  on  that  subject.  The  Duke 
de  Broglie  next  proceeded  to  vin¬ 
dicate  himself  for  having  signed 
the  conventions  of  1831  and  1833, 
and  did  not  hesitale  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  those  acts.  Fie 
admitted  that  the  Restoration  had 
refused  to  concede  the  principle  of 
the  Right  of  Search,  but  that  right 
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nevertheless  existed  de  facto,  and 
many  French  merchant  vessels  had 
been  actually  searched,  seized,  and 
condemned  by  British  cruisers 
during  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Bourbons,  but  particularly  from 
1822  to  1830,  when  that  Govern¬ 
ment  was  strongest.  M.  de 
Broglie  then  produced  a  volume  of 
English  State  Papers,  from  which 
he  read  the  report  of  a  British 
captain,  stating  that  nineteen 
French  vessels  were  visited  by  him 
from  the  5th  of  June  to  the  5th  of 
July,  1823.  He  adduced  similar 
proofs  for  1824,  1825,  and  down 
to  the  30th  of  November,  1830. 
Among  the  documents  to  which 
he  referred  was  a  return  of  the 
vessels  searched  by  British  crui¬ 
sers  in  1829,  which  was  . officially 
communicated  by  the  Ambassador 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Duke 
likewise  cited  a  number  of  judg¬ 
ments  pronounced  by  the  Court 
of  Sierra  Leone  against  French 
vessels  thus  seized.  This  course 
was  considered  so  natural  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  that  so  far  back  as 
1826,  Marshal  Sebastiani  gave  it 
his  approbation  from  the  tribune  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  This 
M.de  Broglie  merely  mentioned,  to 
show  that  the  Right  of  Search  did 
not  originate  with  him,  and  that 
the  principle  was  not  contested 
under  the  Restoration.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  cruisers  were  in  the  habit  of 
proceeding  in  the  same  manner 
towards  the  Americans,  and  he 
read  a  list  of  twenty  American 
vessels  visited  by  them,  and  treated 
in  every  respect  as  the  vessels  of 
France.  He  said,  that  at  the  time 
those  conventions  were  signed,  all 
Europe  was  arrayed  in  arms 
against  France,  and  the  latter 
could  not  deny  the  only  Power 


that  evinced  any  sympathy  for  her 
revolution  a  right  which  she  had 
freely  exercised  during  the  Resto¬ 
ration.  France  wished  that  right 
to  be  regulated  by  a  treaty,  to 
which  England  readily  assented. 
The  Right  of  Search,  which  was 
originally  enforced  by  one  nation 
was  shared  by  France  in  virtue  of 
the  convention.  The  search  made 
by  all  English  vessels  of  war,  and 
all  over  the  Atlantic,  was  confined 
to  cruisers  provided  with  special 
warrants, and  within  certain  zones, 
and  the  citizens  of  both  countries 
were  handed  over  for  trial  to  their 
respective  tribunals.  In  a  word, 
the  principle  of  the  most  complete 
equality  for  both  was  preserved  in 
the  treaties,  and  no  stipulation  in 
favour  of  one  nation  was  introduced 
in  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other.  M.  de  Broglie  then  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  constitu¬ 
tionality,  and  contended  that  the 
Government  was  not  bound  to 
submit  those  treaties  to  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  Chambers,  and  that 
had  it  done  so  it  would  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  constitution.  The  trea¬ 
ty  resembled  the  treaties  of  extra¬ 
dition,  of  which  ten  existed  be¬ 
tween  France,  Spain,  Belgium, 
&c.,  and  which  had  never  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Legislature. 
The  argument  derived  from  the 
fiction,  that  a  vessel  at  sea  was  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belonged,  he 
positively  contested,  and  he  defied 
the  noble  Peer  who  had  used  it  to 
cite  a  single  article  of  French  le¬ 
gislation  in  justification  of  his 
assertion  ;  by  some  writers  it  was 
called  a  floating  colony,  a  floating 
island,  but  its  character  had  never 
been  properly  defined.  The  law 
of  March,  1831,  however,  had,  in 
M.  de  Broglie’s  opinion,  settled 
that  point;  it  assimilated  the  ves-* 
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sel  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  to 
an  instrument  of  crime,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  its  confiscation,  and  con¬ 
fiscation,  it  was  well  known,  only- 
existed  in  the  French  code  as  re¬ 
spected  instruments  of  crime.  He 
then  vindicated  those  treaties 
against  the  charge  of  their  violat¬ 
ing  the  criminal  law  of  France,  or 
having  obstructed  the  progress  of 
French  trades,  which  he  treated 
as  a  mere  speculative  opinion,  un¬ 
justified  by  any  document.  He 
declared  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
ten  years,  only  twelve  complaints 
had  been  made,  seven  of  which 
rested  on  such  flimsy  reasons  that 
they  w'ere  abandoned  by  their 
authors.  During  the  last  year 
pressing  appeals  had  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  the  captains  engaged 
in  the  African  trade  to  denounce 
all  the  abuses  which  had  arisen 
out  of  the  execution  of  the  treaties, 
and  only  two  had  come  forward, 
whose  principal  grievance  had 
been  that  the  English  officers 
who  visited  them  were  not  dressed 
in  their  uniforms.  The  idea  that 
England  was  so  anxious  to  main¬ 
tain  these  treaties,  because  they 
afforded  her  a  means  of  exercising 
a  sort  of  inquisition  over  the  trade 
of  France,  he  regarded  as  absurd. 
England,  he  said,  had  consuls  in 
every  port  of  France,  and  nothing 
was  so  easy  for  her  as  to  obtain 
from  those  functionaries  an  exact 
return  of  the  vessels,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  cargoes,  without 
incurring  the  enormous  expense 
of  equipping  cruisers  for  that 
purpose.  M.  de  Broglie,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  said,  that  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  by  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  would  adopt  a  peril¬ 
ous  course,  in  opposition  to  that 
which  it  had  invariably  pursued 
with  so  much  success.  The  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Chamber  was  to  ex¬ 
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press  and  enlighten  public  opinion 
and  not  yield  to  it.  He  afterwards 
reminded  the  assembly  of  what 
had  occurred  in  England  in  1738, 
precisely  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  In  virtue  of  treaties 
Spain  had  obtained  from  England 
the  privilege  of  visiting  English 
vessels  suspected  of  carrying  on  a 
contraband  trade  with  her  colo¬ 
nies.  This  occasioned  innumera¬ 
ble  and  loud  complaints.  The 
most  extravagant  stories  were  every 
day  put  forward  to  rouse  the  pub¬ 
lic  feeling,  and  compel  the  Go-* 
vernment  to  demand  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  those  treaties.  Addresses 
were  forwarded  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  though  well  aware  of  the 
falsity  of  those  stories,  was  at  last 
obliged  to  yield,  against  his  con¬ 
viction,  and  placed  by  public  cla¬ 
mour  under  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
claring  war  against  Spain.  The 
whole  of  Europe  subsequently  took 
part  in  that  war,  which  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  after  ten  years’  dura¬ 
tion  ;  “  and,  strange  to  say,  ” 
added  M.  de  Broglie,  “  not  one 
word  respecting  the  Right  of  Search 
was  inserted  in  that  treaty.”  He 
then  concluded  by  an  extract  of 
Burke’s  opinion  on  that  war, 
which  appeared  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  assembly. 

After  the  Duke  de  Broglie  had 
returned  to  his  seat,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  put  to  the  vote,  and 
rejected  by  a  large  majority,  118 
having  voted  against  it,  and  67  in 
its  favour. 

On  the  following  day  (Jan.  25), 
a  discussion  arose  on  the  sixth 
paragraph,  which  related  to  com¬ 
mercial  negotiations,  when  Count 
Beugnot  brought  forward  argu¬ 
ments  to  prove  that  a  commercial 
union  between  France  and  Bel- 
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gium  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
advantageous  to  the  two  countries, 
because  it  would  produce  no  sud¬ 
den  and  alarming  changes  in  the 
present  state  of  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  the  two  countries.  By 
degrees,  both  countries  would  gain 
by  the  interchange  of  commodities. 
The  great  objection  to  this  plan 
would  be  a  political  one — namely, 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  guaran¬ 
teed  by  treaties.  Europe  might 
suppose  that  a  more  intimate 
union  was  eventually  intended, 
and  would  therefore  probably  oppose 
the  plan  agitated  since  last  session. 
As  to  any  necessity  weighing  on 
Belgium  to  engage  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  union  with  France,  it  was 
ridiculous  to  make  so  unfounded 
an  assertion.  The  quantity  of 
business  transacted  in  that  country 
was  greater  than  that  of  Sweden, 
Spain,  or  Russia.  It  was  an  error 
therefore,  to  say  that  Belgium 
could  not  live  alone.  For  his  own 
part,  he  should  prefer  a  lower  rate 
of  tariffs  to  any  commercial  union, 
no  matter  however  advantageous 
it  might  appear.  He  should,  in 
concluding,  quote  the  words  of  Sir 
R.  Peel  on  the  point.  “  England,” 
said  the  lion.  Baronet,  “  desires  to 
purchase  everything  at  a  cheap 
rate.  If  there  are  other  nations 
who  are  willing  to  pay  dear,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  do  so.” 

Baron  Du  pin  considered  the 
Belgian  people  happier  than  the 
French  nation.  Their  taxes  were 
lighter,  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  cheaper  than  in  France. 
Their  commerce  was  enormous, 
and  out  of  proportion  with  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Belgians  were,  therefore,  less  in¬ 
terested  in  the  question  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  union  than  theFrench,and 
if  that  question  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  year  after  year,  it  was  because 


Belgium  had  a  large  commercial 
company  possessing  a  capital  of 
60,000,000,  which  was  overstocked 
with  goods,  and  was  anxious  for  a 
market  for  their  productions.  The 
voice  of  these  men  should  not  be 
taken  for  that  of  the  Belgian  peo¬ 
ple.  For  his  part  he  was  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  a  commercial  union. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  said,  that  the  Government  did 
not  see,  in  the  expressions  of  the 
Address,  any  thing  but  perfectly 
allowable  recommendations.  He 
thought  it  right  to  declare  that 
the  paragraph  under  discussion  in 
no  way  constrained  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  there  was  nothing  in  it 
to  hinder  them  from  negotiation 
or  modifying  tariffs.  The  liberty 
of  the  Crown  remained  intact,  and 
existing  interests  should  be,  it 
might  be  depended  on,  the  object 
of  its  solicitude. 

The  other  paragraphs  having 
been  adopted  almost  without  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  Chamber  proceeded  to 
the  ballot  on  the  ensemble  of  the 
Address,  when  there  appeared  in 
its  favour  117  votes,  and  against 
it  33,  giving  a  majority  of  84.  The 
Address  was  consequently  adopted. 

When  this  Address  was  presented 
to  the  King  by  a  deputation  from 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  made  the  following  reply  : — 
“I  am  deeply  affected  by  the  wishes 
you  express.  After  the  blow  which 
befel  me,  I  could  only  derive  con¬ 
solation  from  that  general  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  that  accord  of  all  senti¬ 
ments  and  all  opinions  to  concur 
in  my  grief  and  insure  the  future 
prospects  of  France.  It  is  by  the 
union  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
State,  by  the  confidence  with 
which  you  invested  me,  by  the 
sincere  and  enlightened  co-opera¬ 
tion  you  afforded  me,  that  our 
institutions  were  brought  to  their 
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present  perfection,  and  that  we 
obtained  the  object  of  our  common 
endeavours — the  maintenance  of 
order  at  home  and  of  peace  abroad. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  repeat  to 
you,  that  you  have  acquired  many 
additional  titles  to  my  gratitude 
and  that  of  the  country.” 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
tne  draft  of  the  Address  was  read 
by  M.  Dumont,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draw  it  up,  and  on  the 
27th,  the  general  debate  com¬ 
menced.  The  proposed  Address 
was  for  the  most  part  an  echo  of 
the  Speech,  but  relative  to  the 
question  of  the  right  of  search- — 
on  which  so  much  irritation  of 
feeling  prevailed  amongst  French 
politicians  who  made  it  a  pretext 
for  attacking  the  Soult-Guizot 
Ministry  —  the  following  para¬ 
graph  was  introduced  :  —  “  United 
by  feelings  of  humanity,  the  Pow¬ 
ers  apply  themselves  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  infamous  traffic  in 
black  slaves.  We  have  seen  with 
satisfaction,  that,  in  continuing 
to  lend  to  this  just  aim  the  sup¬ 
port  of  France,  the  Government 
of  your  Majesty  has  refused  its 
assent  to  an  extension  of  existing 
treaties.  For  the  strict  and  faith¬ 
ful  execution  of  these  treaties,  as 
long  as  they  exist,  we  repose  on 
the  vigilance  and  firmness  of your 
Government.  But  struck  with  the 
inconveniences,  revealed  by  expe¬ 
rience,  and  even  in  the  interest  of 
that  good  understanding  so  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  common  task,  we  look  forward 
with  the  strongest  hopes  to  the 
moment  when  our  commerce  shall 
be  replaced  under  the  exclusive 
surveillance  of  our  own  flag.” 

The  usual  protest  concerning 
Poland  was  also  inserted  in  the 
words  “  France  recals  to  Europe 
the  rights  of  Polish  nationality.” 


The  debate  on  the  Address  was 
commenced  by  M.  de  Beaumont, 
who  vehemently  attacked  the  Mi¬ 
nistry,  and  said  that  it  had  not  an 
existence  conformable  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  that  it  would  be  fa¬ 
tally  led  by  the  exigencies  of  its 
origin  to  violate  the  charter.  Their 
internal  policy  being  bad,  it  was 
impossible  that  their  foreign  po¬ 
licy  could  be  dignified  and  profit¬ 
able  for  the  country.  The  radical 
vice  of  their  situation  rested  in 
the  existence,  or  rather  the  non¬ 
existence,  of  the  Cabinet,  for  it 
had  no  system,  no  will  of  its  own, 
no  policy  of  which  it  could  be  said 
to  be  the  expression. 

M.  de  Carne  followed,  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet. 

M.  de  Lamartine  then  rose  and 
said  that  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  lion.  Deputy  who  had  opened 
the  discussion,  that  the  fault  was 
in  the  Ministry.  In  his  (M.  de 
Lamartine’s)  opinion,  the  fault  was 
neither  in  the  present  Ministry, 
nor  in  that  which  had  preceded  it, 
nor  in  that  which  should  be  de¬ 
stined  to  succeed  it ;  the  fault  lay 
still  higher, — it  was  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  situation.  He  did  not 
intend  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do,  to  combat  some  particular 
paragraphs  of  the  Address ;  he 
should  attack  the  whole  in  its 
spirit  and  its  terms,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  paragraph  in  which 
the  country  associates  itself  with 
the  monarchy,  which  had  been  in 
existence  for  twelve  years,  and 
with  the  misfortune  which  had  so 
deeply  affected  them  all.  It  was 
painful  for  him  to  come  there  to 
oppose  men  to  whom  he  had  for 
a  long  time  given  his  support: 
but  he  had  perceived  at  rather  a 
late  period  that  there  was  danger 
in  discussing  question  by  question, 
what  concerned  their  foreign  and 
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domestic  situation  ;  and  it  was 
proved  to  him,  that  since  the 
faults  of  the  Ministry  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  system,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Opposition  should  be 
systematic.  He  wished  it  not  to 
be  thought  that  on  this  new 
ground  he  entertained  sentiments 
different  from  those  he  had  always 
professed  ;  he  had  a  profound  de¬ 
votion  for  the  dynasty  and  for 
their  institutions,  and  the  Cham¬ 
ber  would  not  be  astonished  to  see 
him  take  the  part  he  should  now 
do,  when  it  called  to  mind  that  on 
all  questions  he  had  made  a  re¬ 
serve  of  opinions  which  were 
common  to  him  with  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.  ( Murmurs .)  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  those  murmurs,  for  in 
passing  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
Opposition  he  obeyed  a  sentiment 
of  profound  conviction  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  country.  He  had 
for  a  long  time  felt  that  the  strug¬ 
gle  was  established  between  the 
principle  of  absolute  government 
and  that  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  was  necessary, 
sooner  or  later,  to  decide  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  one  or  the  other.  After 
1830,  he  said  to  himself, “  This  is 
a  Government  which  will  be  either 
a  national  or  popular  Government 
or  nothing  at  all.  ( Approbation  on 
the  Left.)  This  is  a  Government 
which,  in  case  a  foreign  power 
should  become  too  exacting,  had 
behind  it  millions  of  bayonets,  and 
a  standard  which  had  shown  itself 
with  honour  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  ought  to  begin  by  allowing  the 
first  fever-flush  which  follows  the 
downfall  of  a  dynasty  to  gently 
subside,  and  then  to  exhibit  to 
Europe  the  spectacle  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  firmly  and  peace¬ 
ably  established.”  For  the  first 

four  years  of  its  existence  the  Go- 
« 

vern merit  courageously  accom¬ 


plished  its  mission ;  but,  from 
1834,  when  it  had  overcome  the 
most  difficult  and  arduous  part  of 
its  task,  it  began  to  manifest  ten¬ 
dencies  which  afterwards  became 
confirmed  symptoms,  eventually 
to  end  in  lamentable  acts.  The 
first  of  those  acts  was  the  support 
given  to  the  hereditary  Peerage, 
and  from  the  moment  he  saw  the 
intention  in  a  democratic  society 
of  reproducing  such  a  remembrance 
of  the  aristocracy,  he  felt  convinced 
that  the  Government  was  failing 
in  its  mission,  and  was  belying  its 
origin.  The  second  act  which 
alarmed  him  was  the  laws  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  He  would  not  go  back 
on  that  subject;  he  would  simply 
state  that  he  had  voted  against 
them,  in  company  with  M.  Odillon 
Barrot,  M.  Royer  Collard,  and  M. 
Uupin.  The  third  act  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  character  was  the  bill  for  en¬ 
circling  Paris  with  a  continuous 
girdle  of  bastiles.  ( Noise  and 
rumours  of  diapprobation.')  He 
thought  he  heard  an  expression  of 
doubt  as  to  the  appellation  he  had 
given  the  fortifications.  He  would 
remind  the  Chamber,  that  shortly 
after  the  FortificationBill  had  pass¬ 
ed  the  first  application  of  the  laws  of 
September  was  inflicted,  and  that 
a  few  months  after  the  Govern¬ 
ment  refused,  in  an  absolute  man¬ 
ner,  all  reform  in  the  electoral  law. 
Another  symptom  of  the  tendency 
of  the  present  system  had  also 
struck  him.  After  the  mournful 
events  of  July  last,  he  was  asto¬ 
nished  and  grieved  to  see  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ask  the  country  to  give 
up  the  right  of  electing  a  Regent, 
according  to  the  necessities  gene¬ 
rated  by  events  and  persons — that 
right  which,  according  to  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  reposed  uncontested  in 
the  hands  of  all  nations.  He  would 
ask  Ministers  “  What  strength 
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have  you  to  lay  claim  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  country,  when  your 
strength  can  only  be  drawn  from 
consciences  of  which  the  tariff  is 
already  well  euough  known? 
( Cries  of  “  Order,  order,”  and 
approbation  from  the  Left.)  What 
could  the  Ministry  do  against  all 
the  manifestations  they  had  them¬ 
selves  excited?  He  maintained 
that  far  from  governing,  they  could 
only  at  present  obey  the  impulsion 
of  others.  (e  As  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  ministry,”  continued 
the  hon.  Deputy,  “  I  shall  speak 
of  it  with  still  greater  frankness. 
(Laughter ,  and  some  interruption .) 
But  this  frankness,  be  assured, 
shall  not  be  attended  with  any 
danger  to  the  grand  interests  of 
the  country.  I  have  always  been, 
and  shall  continue  to  be,  a  partisan 
of  peace.  I  have  never  been  of 
that  free-thinking  party  in  politics 
who  see  no  greatness  for  the  coun¬ 
try  except  in  war.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  of  July  decided  for 
peace,  and  it  acted  wisely,  for  the 
reign  of  a  negociator  may  be  more 
glorious  than  that  of  a  conqueror. 
I  do  not,  however,  adhere  in  any 
respect  to  that  system  of  national 
egotism  that  desires  to  effect  our 
isolation  from  all  other  nations, 
and  which  deems  France  able  to 
weigh  against  the  whole  world 
besides.  In  some  cases  to  be  two 
is  to  double  one’s  force.  I  will  ask 
you  seriously  and  sincerely,  are  we 
at  present  nearer  peace  than  we 
were  in  1834  ?  Have  we,  in  case 
of  rupture,  the  support  of  an  alli¬ 
ance  ?  No,  we  are  now  further 
from  any  alliance  than  ever.  The 
Ministry  follows  a  system  which 
can  only  finish  in  our  complete 
isolation  or  in  an  explosion.  What 
is  their  conduct  with  respect  to 
Spain  ?  That  country  has  rapidly 
desended  into  the  abyss  of  anar¬ 
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chy,  and  still  they  allow  anarchy 
to  pursue  its  headlong  course.  If 
they  had  exercised  their  legi¬ 
timate  influence,  as  they  ought  to 
have  done,  the  cannon  would  not 
have  been  heard  to  roar  at  Barce¬ 
lona,  nor  should  we  behold  our 
ambassador  recalled  and  sitting 
in  this  chamber.  You  had  there 
(turning  towards  the  benches  on 
which  the  Ministers  were  seated) 
a  splendid  vantage  ground,  and 
you  neglected  to  profit  by  it.  I 
say,  also,  that  in  the  east,  had  you 
acted  with  common  prudence,  you 
would  not  have  remained  alone, 
you  would  not  have  been  dragged 
on  from  fault  to  fault,  from  weak¬ 
ness  to  weakness,  to  that  treaty  of 
the  15th  of  July,  which  still  weighs 
so  affiictingly  on  France.  You 
would  not  now  be  forced,  for  the 
interests  of  England,  to  repress 
public  opinion,  and  be  reduced  to 
petty  shifts,  in  order  to  excite  a 
dread  of  war.  Messieurs,  in  this 
wretched  condition  of  our  internal 
affairs,  and  in  what  I  call  our 
wretched  compression  abroad,  the 
question  is  what  ought  to  be  done  ? 
To  you  (pointing  to  the  Left),  who 
differ  from  this  system  which 
compromises  the  interests  and 
greatness  of  the  country,  I  would 
say,  unite  more  closely  together, 
and  place  yourselves  on  the  con¬ 
stitutional  footing  of  a  constant 
and  national  opposition,  in  order 
that  on  the  day,  which  I  cannot 
anticipate  without  grief — a  day 
perhaps  not  far  distant,  when  the 
life-current  of  the  nation  will  be 
arrested  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
electoral  feeling-— the  country  may 
seek  its  safety  and  its  real  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  midst  of  a  loyal  and 
constitutional  Opposition,  and  not 
in  any  paltry  faction.  I  know  that 
probably  this  Opposition  will  not 
at  first  enjoy  the  favour  of  the 
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public  (Laughter  in  the  Centre ), 
but  that  idea  carries  no  terror 
with  it  to  me.  I  know  also  that 
it  is  not  the  vicious  system  which 
I  oppose,  that  system  which  en¬ 
deavours,  under  a  legal  colouring, 
to  usurp  all  the  national  and  po¬ 
pular  consequences  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  to  which  we  have  sworn, 
that  can  oppose  our  progress.  The 
rapid  torrent  that  has  swallowed 
up  thrones,  and  powers,  and  aris¬ 
tocracies,  cannot  be  arrested  in 
its  impetuous  course  for  the  profit 
of  any  exclusive  interest.  (Inter¬ 
ruption).  Behind  that  France 
which  now  appears  entranced,  be¬ 
hind  that  public  feeling  which 
seems  silent  and  oppressed,  I  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  another  France, 
another  feeling,  another  genera¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  which  are  on  the 
alert,  and  which  will  not  change, 
like  the  men  of  the  present  time. 
But  how  is  this  change  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  Opposition, 
to  whom  I  address  myself?  By 
the  single  act  of  being  really  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  which  you  em¬ 
brace.  Such  would  be  the  action 
of  a  real  Opposition,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  such  a 
course  of  action,  I  may  cite  you 
the  example  of  our  neighbours. 
Do  the  funds  fall  suddenly  in 
England  ?  Is  the  general  prospe¬ 
rity  troubled  from  political  differ¬ 
ences?  And  yet  there  is  an  Oppo¬ 
sition  in  England.  But  the  Whigs 
do  not  constitute  revolution,  and 
at  bottom  they  are  actuated  by 
the  same  principles  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  this  way  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  change  hands  without, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  compro¬ 
mising  the  safety  of  the  State. 
Then  we  will  become  the  Whigs 
of  1830  !  I  believe  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  separate  myself  from  a 
Government  which  will  endanger 


its  own  existence,  and  to  range 

myself  for  ever  in  the  ranks  of 
* 

the  Opposition  (Laughter  in  the 
Centre),  where  I  again  find  the 
principles  which  I  have  always 
professed,  reserving  to  myself  the 
independence  of  my  vote  and  li¬ 
berty  of  my  conscience.  I  repeat 
it,  that  I  place  myself  for  ever — 
(Laughter  from  the  Centre );  that 
laughter  proves  to  me  that  in 
doing  one’s  duty  one  is  often  ex¬ 
posed  to  cruel  trials.  I  came 
amongst  new  friends,  who  may 
doubt  my  fidelity,  my  sincerity. 
(<l  No,  no  f  from  the  left.)  I  de¬ 
liver  my  life  up  to  calumny,  and 
place  myself  above  it.  What  mat¬ 
ter  to  me  are  accusations  and  ca¬ 
lumnies,  when  I  defend  the  cause 
which  I  have  always  loved  ?  There 
is  a  grand  and  noble  cry,  which 
one  day  proceeded  from  one  of  the 
national  assemblies  of  the  country 
— ff  Let  our  memories  perish,  pro¬ 
vided  our  ideas  advance.”  Such 
shall  be  my  motto  for  the  future. 
I  may  suffer,  but,  sustained  by  the 
sight  of  the  object  I  hope  to  at¬ 
tain,  I  will  not  give  tvay.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Government  is 
gone  astray,  convinced  that  it  de¬ 
parts  every  day  more  and  more 
from  its  principle,  convinced  that 
its  only  steps  were  retrograde, 
whilst  those  of  the  Opposition 
were  advancing,  convinced  that 
the  days  for  complaisance  are  gone 
by  (Loud  acclamations  from  the 
Left)*  I  will  give  my  conscienti¬ 
ous  vote  against  the  Address, 
against  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
drawn  up,  against  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  Government  in  the  past, 
the  present,  and  perhaps  in  the 
future.”  Great  agitation  took  place 
in  the  Chamber  at  the  close  of 
this  speech,  and  the  business  was 
suspended  for  a  short  time. 

M.  Villemain,  the  Minister  of 
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Public  Instruction,  combated  the 
arguments  of  the  last  speaker  in  a 
short  address,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  misunderstood  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  revolution  of  July  in 
representing  it  as  an  isolated 
struggle  ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  great  work,  which  it  was  their 
daily  study  to  consolidate,  and  to 
which  they  yielded  all  their  lei¬ 
sure  and  all  their  devotion.  Did 
M.  de  Lamartine,  he  would  ask, 
consult  the  true  feeling  of  the 
country  when  he  represented 
France  as  compressed  at  home  in 
the  developement  of  her  liberties, 
as  if  any  power  could  so  compress 
her? 

M.  de  Gasparin,  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  supported  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but 

M.  de  Tocqueville  made  a  ge¬ 
neral  attack  on  the  policy  of  M. 
Guizot ;  which  he  declared  might 
be  reduced  to  this — peace  as  an  end, 
the  return  to  the  English  alliance 
as  the  means.  M.  Guizot  called 
this  a  quiet  and  modest  policy:  if 
modesty  is  a  virtue  in  private  life, 
it  sits  ill  upon  a  great  people.  He 
did  not  blame  the  Cabinet  for  en¬ 
deavouring  to  calm  the  irritation 
between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
but  the  means  employed.  It  is 
not  the  caprices  of  those  who  go¬ 
vern  people,  but  the  sympathy  of 
nations  themselves,  that  is  the  sure 
foundation  of  their  alliance ;  and 
if  that  sympathy  does  not  exist, 
the  endeavour  to  create  common 
interests  will  only  breed  dissen¬ 
sion.  Thus  the  convention  of  the 
Straits,  instead  of  allaying  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  treaty  of 
I5th  July,  1840,  only  increased 
it.  M.  de  Tocqueville  avowed  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  threatening 
language  that  had  been  held  to¬ 
wards  England  in  the  Chamber, 
because  he  feared  that  a  Govern¬ 


ment  might  not  be  found,  in  case 
of  need,  ready  to  support  it.  He 
also  blamed  the  Government  for 
repeatedly  declaring  through  M. 
Guizot,  that  *the  honour  off  a  na¬ 
tion  depended  upon  keeping  its 
word,  and  that  France  was  mo¬ 
rally  engaged  to  the  Quintuple 
Treaty  of  1841 ;  after  having  ut¬ 
tered  those  solemn  words,  being 
obliged  to  refuse  the  ratification, 
and  thus  betraying  the  Chamber 
into  the  appearance  of  insult  to¬ 
wards  England.  He  was  not  led 
away  by  the  mad  desire  to  upset 
Government;  for  ministers  in 
France  were  merely  the  organs  of 
Government,  not  its  dominating 
or  directing  mind*.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  speech,  M.  de  Tocque¬ 
ville  remarked  that  300,000  slaves 
annually  cross  the  ocean ;  the 
Right  of  Search  had  not  stopped 
that,  and  therefore  other  means 
should  be  tried. 

On  the  30th  of  January  the 
general  debate  on  the  Address 
having  ended,  the  discussion  on 
the  separate  paragraphs  commen¬ 
ced.  The  four  first  paragraphs 
were  adopted  without  opposition, 
but  when  the  fifth  was  proposed, 
which  stated  that  (C  the  accord 
between  the  Powers  has  consoli¬ 
dated  the  repose  of  the  East,  and 
introduced  into  Syria  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  administration  con¬ 
formable  to  the  faith  and  wishes 
of  the  Christian  people  that  inha¬ 
bit  it/’  and  continued,  “  We  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  upon  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  your  Government 
having  maintained  in  those  dis¬ 
tant  countries  the  old  renown  of 
the  beneficent  power  of  France,” 

M.  David  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment,  having  for  its  object  to  in¬ 
vite  the  Cabinet  to  vindicate  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  were 
granted  to  France  by  the  Porte 
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so  far  back  as  Francis  I.,  and  to 
resume  the  protection  of  the 
Christian  population  of  Syria, 
which  she  had  possessed  from  time 
immemorial. 

M.  Guizot  assured  M.  David 
that  France  had  abandoned  none 
of  her  former  treaties  with  Tur¬ 
key,  nor  any  of  the  rights  or  pri¬ 
vileges  which  she  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  ;  that  the  French  flag 
continued  to  be  hoisted  on  the 
churches  and  convents  of  Syria, 
and  that,  even  in  1840,  during 
the  civil  war,  it  never  ceased  to 
afford  protection  to  the  Christian 
population  of  Lebanon.  France 
could  not,  in  virtue  of  those  trea¬ 
ties,  interfere  alone  to  procure  a 
better  administration  for  Syria : 

m  * 

she  could  only  use  her  influence ; 
she  had  laboured,  in  conjunction 
with  England  and  Austria,  to  ef¬ 
fect  that  purpose,  and  she  had 
succeeded  in  compelling  the  Porte 
to  acknowledge  the  liberties  of  the 
Christian  population  of  Turkey. 
France  could  not  have  succeeded 
alone,  and  it  was  only  when  it 
found  the  great  Powers  unanimous 
in  this  demand  that  the  Divan 
had  yielded.  France  could  not 
obtain  the  re-establishment  of  the 
former  administration  of  Leban- 
non  in  the  person  of  the  old  Emir 
Beschir,  because  the  latter  had  de¬ 
serted  the  French  cause  and  sur¬ 
rendered  himself  to  the  English. 
The  Emir,  besides,  had  rendered 
himself,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian 
Government,  unpopular  in  the 
mountain,  and  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  reaction  against  the 
Pacha.  The  Power  which  was 
most  anxious  for  the  restoration  of 
the  family  of  Beschir  was  Eng¬ 
land.  France  did  not  pretend  to 
impose  upon  the  Sultan  any  par¬ 
ticular  family;  she  respected  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  but 


strongly  insisted  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Christian  and  native 
administration,  and  on  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Lebanon  notbeing 
confided  to  a  Mussulman  and  a 
Turk.  This  had  been  achieved, 
and,  if  the  Druses  and  Maronites 
were  now  governed  by  separate 
chiefs,  it  was  Austria,  and  not 
England,  which  had  suggested  the 
plan.  M.  Guizot  admitted  that 
the  concession  was  not  as  com¬ 
plete  as  he  should  have  desired, 
but  said  that  France  would  la¬ 
bour,  in  conjunction  with  her 
allies,  to  obtain  full  justice  for  the 
Syrian  population.  Next  day, 
however,  M.  Dumont,  the  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Address,  introduced 
a  modification  which  made  it  ex¬ 
press  confidence  that  the  ancient 
privileges  and  influence  of  France 
would  be  maintained.  In  the  de¬ 
bate  which  followed,  on  what 
should  or  should  not  have  been 
done  in  Syria,  M.  Berryer  intro¬ 
duced  an  amendment  congratu¬ 
lating  the  King,  not,  in  echo  of 
the  Speech,  that  an  administration 
had  been  formed  in  Syria  “  con¬ 
formable  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Syrians,”  but  “that  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  his  Government  had 
brought  about  in  Syria  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  regular  adminis¬ 
tration.  This  amendment  was 
carried,  by  206  .to  203.  The  Mi¬ 
nistry  were  thus  left  in  a  minority 
of  3. 

The  debate  next  turned  upon 
the  vexata  questio  of  the  Right  of 
Search  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  M.  Guizot,  on  the 
1st  of  February,  made  a  manly 
and  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he 
avowed  himself  a  friend  of  the 
English  alliance ;  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  ask  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  open  any  negotiations  for 
the  revision  of  the  treaties  of  1831 
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and  1833.  This  speech  made  a 
great  sensation,  and  was  in  sub¬ 
stance  as  follows  :  — 

M.  Guizot  said,  that  he  was  in 
a  condition  to  reply  to  all  the 
questions  which  might  be  address¬ 
ed  to  him  for  the  sake  of  embar¬ 
rassing  the  Cabinet.  He  had  been 
condemned  for  remaining  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Department 
after  the  vote  of  the  Chambers  last 
Session.  He  esteemed  power,  but 
did  not  hold  to  it.  He  had  advised 
the  Crown  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  1841,  and  he  had  likewise  ad¬ 
vised  its  non-ratification.  He  had 
himself  refused  to  sign  the  treaty 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
framer  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th 
of  July,  1840,  because  he  consi¬ 
dered  it  beneath  the  dignity  of 
F ranee  and  his  own.  After  the  fall 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  next  Cabi¬ 
net  had  proposed  to  him  to  sign 
two  treaties,  which  it  found  ready 
prepared,  one  for  the  repression 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  other 
for  extending  the  commercial  re¬ 
lations  already  existing  between 
the  two  countries.  The  latter  he 
objected  to;  but  he  thought  that 
by  accepting  the  other,  he  should 
give  a  pledge  to  England  of  the 
willingness  of  France  to  live  on 
good  terms  with  the  new  Cabinet. 
If  he  had  remained  in  power  and 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
1841,  it  was  because  he  would 
not,  for  a  trifling  consideration, 
abandon  the  defence  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  Conservative 
policy.  He  had  another  reason  of 
a  personal  nature  —  he  regarded 
himself  better  placed  than  another 
to  prevail  on  the  Powers  to  accept 
the  non-ratification,  without  any 
perilous  consequences  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  his  having  sincerely  ad¬ 
vocated  in  the  Chambers  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  treaty.  He  had  had 
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the  good  fortune  to  make  England 
and  the  other  European  Govern¬ 
ments  consent  to  the  non-ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty,  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  word  of  reproach,  and  claimed 
great  honour  for  having  thus  been 
instrumental  in  extricating  his 
country  from  the  critical  situation 
in  which  it  was  placed.  M.  Gui¬ 
zot  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
conventions  of  1831  and  1833, 
which  he  maintained  had  been  for 
the  first  time  strictly  executed 
since  his  entering  into  the  Mi¬ 
nistry.  It  was  he  who  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  execution  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  stipulating  the  annual  fixa¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  cruisers, 
and  demanded  that  the  cruisers 
should  remain  attached  to  the 
station  for  which  the  warrants 
had  been  specially  issued,  and 
that  their  number  should  be  equal 
for  both  countries.  M.  Guizot 
then  contended  that  there  existed 
no  chance  that  a  new  negotiation 
for  the  revision  of  those  treaties 
would  be  attended  with  success, 
and  that  such  a  negotiation  would, 
as  he  had  already  stated  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  end  in  an  act  of 
weakness  or  folly.  For  his  part, 
he  should  not  take  the  initiative 
of  such  a  proposition,  until  he  be¬ 
lieved  with  sincerity  and  with  a 
deep  conviction,  that  a  negotiation 
of  the  kind  might  obtain  a  favour¬ 
able  result.  M.  Guizot  after¬ 
wards  vindicated  himself  against 
the  charge  of  having  made  too 
many  concessions  to  England,  and 
mentioned  several  instances  in 
which  he  had  resisted  her  preten¬ 
sions.  He  admitted,  however, 
having  done  a  great  deal  to  main¬ 
tain  his  country  on  good  terms 
with  England,  because  he  was  in¬ 
timately  convinced  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  whole  nation. 
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bore  no  ill- will  to  France ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  professed 
the  highest  esteem  for  her,  and 
were  animated  with  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  of  continuing  at  peace  with 
her ;  and  that  it  would  require 
real  events,  and  not  mere  news¬ 
paper  articles,  to  impair  that  good 
feeling  of  England  towards  France. 
France,  besides,  was  particularly 
interested  in  maintaining  those 
good  relations,  if  she  wished  to 
avert  the  formation  of  a  new  coali¬ 
tion  against  her.  Such  a  friend 
and  ally  was  indispensable  for 
France.  England  required  no  sa¬ 
crifice  as  the  price  of  her  amity. 
(M.  Gamier  Pages,  a  deputy  of 
the  Left,  here  stood  up,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  This  is  an  English 
speech  !”  A  great  tumult  en¬ 
sued.  The  Members  of  the  Centre 
loudly  demanded  that  M.  Gamier 
Pages  be  called  to  order  ;  but  the 
President  took  no  notice  of  this  cla¬ 
morous  invitation.)  M.  Guizot 
continued: — I  think  that  I  have 
said  nothing  that  cannot  be  avowed 
by  the  best  Frenchman.  ("  Yes, 
yes /”  from  the  Centre  ;  ct  No, 
no /”  from  the  Left.)  M.  Guizot 
then  proceeded  to  show  that  his 
endeavours  to  re-establish  the  good 
relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  had  been  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Thus  he  had  concluded  con¬ 
ventions  which  had  ever  presented 
insuperable  difficulties  on  matters. 
He  had  adjusted  the  long  pending 
affair  of  Portendic,  and  signed 
with  England  a  Post-office  con¬ 
vention,  another  convention  rela¬ 
tive  to  extradition,  and  a  fourth 
concerning  the  fisheries  on  the 
French  coast.  The  British  Mi¬ 
nistry,  he  would  say,  had  evinced 
throughout  a  spirit  of  moderation, 
goodwill,  and  equity,  which  had 
greatly  facilitated  the  issue  of  the 
negotiations.  M.  Guizot  then  con¬ 


cluded  by  declaring,  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  would  not  consent  to 
open  any  immediate  negotiation 
for  the  revision  of  the  treaties  of 
1831  and  1833,  nor  accept  a  mis¬ 
sion  which  he  considered  contrary 
to  the  honour  and  well-understood 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  debate 
that  followed  on  this  subject,  was 
the  emphatic  declaration  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Soult,  that  Ministers  4‘  ac¬ 
cepted”  the  situation,  in  which  the 
paragraph  introduced  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  placed  them,  and  that  he 
cordially  adopted  the  sentiments 
of  M.  Guizot.  The  gallant  Mar¬ 
shal  said — "  Much  has  been  said 
of  the  English  alliance.  I  declare, 
as  I  did  some  years  back,  that  I 
am  a  warm  partisan  of  that  al¬ 
liance.  I  had  occasion  to  say  it  in 
this  place  on  my  return  from  Lon¬ 
don,  when  I  called  to  mind  that  I 
had  learned  to  estimate  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  on  the  fields  of  battle. 

I  fought  the  English  down  to 
Toulouse — (“  You  mean  at  Water¬ 
loo.”) — yes,  at  Waterloo.  I  was 
there  ;  I  was  by  the  side  of  Cam- 
bronne  when  he  said,  *  The  Guard 
dies,  but  never  surrenders/  ( Great 
interruption .)  I  repeat  that  I 
fought  them  down  to  Toulouse, 
when  I  defended  the  national  in¬ 
dependence,  and  fired  the  last 
cannon  for  it.  In  the  meantime, 

1  have  been  to  London,  and  France 
knows  the  reception  which  I  had. 
(‘  Yes ,  yes  T  A  voice — 4  The 
English  themselves  said,  4  Vive 
Soult  V  —  they  cried  ‘  Soult  for 
ever  !’)  I  repeat  then,  that  I  am 
a  warm  partisan  of  the  English 
alliance  :  but  in  saying  so,  do  I 
say  that  I  ever  forgot — President 
of  the  Council,  Marshal  Soult, 
private  soldier — that  I  ever  forgot 
the  independence  and  honour  of 
France?  No;  in  spite  of  the 
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avowal  which  I  now  make,  and 
which  I  shall  always  make,  if  the 
chances  of  war  were  again  to  ar¬ 
rive,  either  with  England  or  with 
any  power,  I  would  sacrifice  for 
my  country  my  last  breath  of  life ! 
I  would,  like  Marshal  Saxe  at 
Fontenoy,  have  myself  borne  to 
the  field  of  battle  on  a  bier,  if  ne¬ 
cessary  ( Continued  cheers.') 

This  declaration  of  Ministers, 
that  they  would  not  oppose  the 
insertion  of  the  paragraph  in  the 
Address,  but  yet  would  not  act 
upon  it  if  carried,  according  to 
the  determination  expressed  by 
M.  Guizot,  not  to  demand  of  Eng¬ 
land  a  revision  of  the  treaties  of 
1831  and  1833,  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  the  hopes  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  who  found  that  they  were 
outgeneralled ;  for  by  this  stroke 
of  policy,  the  Ministry  escaped 
the  appearance  of  a  defeat,  and 
yet  in  no  degree  compromised 
their  principles. 

Ultimately,  on  the  3rd  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  the  Address  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  177  ;  the  num¬ 
bers  being— for  the  Address,  278; 
against  it,  101. 

A  perusal  of  this  debate  in  both 
Chambers,  will  show  how  strongly 
at  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  an  anti-English  feeling 
prevailed  in  France.  The  most 
vehement  advocates  of  freedom 
seemed  disposed  to  allow  the  slave- 
trade  to  be  carried  on  with  im¬ 
punity,  rather  than  subject  the 
French  flag  to  an  imaginary  de¬ 
gradation,  by  conceding  the  Right 
of  Search  ;  and  in  truth,  the  very 
idea  that  such  a  right  as  that  con¬ 
tended  for  by  Great  Britain  could 
be  derogatory  to  any  nation,  was 
never  entertained  in  France,  until 
the  question  had  been  raised  by 
America,  which  was  no  party  to 
the  treaties  of  1831  or  1833,  nor 


to  the  proposed  treaty  of  1841, 
which  France,  although  she  at 
first  assented  to  it,  subsequently 
refused  to  ratify.  Nor  would  the 
conduct  of  America  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  have  roused  the  dormant  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  the  French,  had  not 
their  pride  been  wounded  by  the 
leading  part  which  Great  Britain 
took  in  settling  the  difficult  dis¬ 
pute  between  Mehemet  Ali  and 
the  Sublime  Porte,  when  France 
thought  fit  to  isolate  herself,  in  a 
spirit  of  sullen  and  offended  dig¬ 
nity  from  the  other  great  Powers 
of  Europe.  But  the  existence  of 
such  a  feeling  in  the  nation,  makes 
the  conduct  of  M.  Guizot  and  his 
colleagues  more  honourable  and 
praiseworthy — for  they  had  the 
moral  courage  to  oppose  the  un¬ 
just  and  unworthy  prejudices  of 
their  countrymen  on  this  subject ; 
and  endeavoured  to  induce  a  more 
healthy  tone  of  friendship  and 
goodwill  towards  Great  Britain. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  an 
animated  debate  arose  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  on  the  Secret 
Service  Fund  Bill,  which  was  un¬ 
derstood  to  involve  the  question 
of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  In 
the  Committee  that  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  prepare  the  Bill,  Ministers 
were  enabled  to  place  six  out  of 
the  nine  Members  chosen  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  general  discus¬ 
sion  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
March.  In  the  course  of  it,  M.  de 
Lamartine  made  another  vigorous 
attack  on  the  Cabinet,  in  a  speech 
which  embraced  a  very  wide  range 
of  topics — he  said  that  England 
exercised  undue  influence  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  Russia  in  Turkey;  and 
asked  whether  Spain  ought  not  to 
be  in  the  same  manner  dependent 
on  France?  He  reproached  the 
Ministry  for  not  having  exerted 
itself  to  the  utmost  to  establish 
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a  stable  and  moderate  government 
in  Spain,  and  for  having  no  prin¬ 
ciple  to  guide  it : — Let  not  the 
honourable  Minister,  historian  as 
he  was,  forget  that  each  dynasty 
was  founded  on  a  principle.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  prevailed  by  his 
influence  in  Europe  ;  Napoleon  by 
his  military  glory ;  the  Restora¬ 
tion  by  its  traditions.  “  As  to  you 
— (Turning  to  the  Ministers) — you 
have  not  adopted  any  principle 
whatever  ;  and  on  that  account, 
you  will  advance  towards  that  me¬ 
lancholy  choice  which  you  have 
yourselves  anticipated — to  a  peace 
endured  with  shame,  or  some  he- 
roical  but  useless  folly.  I  con- 
elude  with  declaring,  that  such  a 
line  of  proceeding  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  not  only  with  you,  but 
with  whatever  men  maybe  tempt¬ 
ed  to  continue  it.  Nay  more,  I 
tell  you,  and  I  speak  with  the 
accent  of  a  deep  discouragement, 
with  that  excess  of  audacity  that 
a  mighty  grief  often  affords — 
France  must  either  cease  to  be 
France,  or  you  must  cease  to  be 
Ministers.” 

M.  Guizot  accused  M.  de  La¬ 
martine  of  “  excess  of  audacity,” 
in  arraying  him  against  the  po¬ 
licy  not  only  of  the  Government, 
but  of  the  whole  reign,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  country ;  in  which  re¬ 
presentative  Government  had  been 
developing  itself  for  the  last  thir¬ 
teen  years;  while  the  policy  of 
successive  Ministers  had  been  uni¬ 
form  : — Know  then  (said  M.  Gui¬ 
zot,)  whom  you  are  struggling 
against,  and  what  policy  you  are 
decrying.  It  is  that  of  France, 
free  and  convinced.  It  was  that 
which  he  came  to  support.  That 
was  the  boldness  which  astonished 
him.  Of  what  was  this  policy 
accused  ?  Of  two  great  errors — 
of  thinking  and  repeating  inces¬ 


santly  that  all  Europe  was  in  a 
coalition  against  France,  and  could 
not  endure  her  greatness ;  that 
France,  on  her  part,  was  ready 
to  rise  against  Europe.  These 
were  the  two  principal  errors  with 
which  this  policy  was  reproached; 
when  for  five  years,  from  1831  to 
1835,  these  were  the  two  ideas 
which  he  and  his  friends  had  con¬ 
stantly  combated.  It  was  the 
Opposition  who  then  supported 
them  ;  and  he  and  his  friends 
combated  them  against  speeches 
similar  to  the  one  just  pronouuced. 
It  wras  indeed  strange,  that  the 
two  results  which  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  struggle  of  five 
years — one,  that  France  could  live 
at  peace  with  Europe — that  the 
France  of  the  July  Revolution, 
and  the  Government  of  July  did 
not  menace  the  security  of  Eu¬ 
rope —  the  other,  that  Europe, 
which  had  so  long  opposed  the 
Revolution  of  July,  no  longer 
threatened  the  security  of  France, 
and  was  willing  to  be  at  peace 
with  her — he  could  not  help  say¬ 
ing,  that  there  was  ingratitude 
and  derision,  in  charging  those 
results  against  the  Government 
which  had  obtained  them. 

He  insisted  on  the  policy  and 
right  that  France  and  England 
should  reciprocally  treat  as  equals; 
and  he  alluded,  first  to  the  time 
when  Lord  Grey’s  Government 
were  reproached  with  sacrificing 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  flag 
to  the  French  navy,  and  then  lo 
the  amicable  sentiments  towards 
France,  which  had  recently  been 
uttered  in  the  British  Parliament  ; 
he  would  not  suffer  a  sentence  to 
escape  him,  which  would  not  cor¬ 
respond  with  those  uttered  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  Yes,  the 
feelingsof  the  two  countries  ought 
to  be  goodwill  towards  each  other, 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  preserving 
the  freedom  of  their  policy.  He 
had  said  several  times,  that  there 
should  be  no  intimacy  which  would 
shackle  our  policy ;  goodwill,  re¬ 
ciprocal  good  understanding,  yet 
a  complete  and  real  independence. 
But  a  good  understanding  was 
impossible,  as  M.  de  Vatry  had 
just  said,  if  words  and  actions  did 
not  agree ;  the  relations  could  not 
be  friendly,  so  long  as  bitter  words, 
sharp  speeches,  and  violent  senti¬ 
ments,  were  incessantly  mani¬ 
fested  in  one  of  the  two  tribunals : 
expression  should  be  equally  equit¬ 
able  and  amicable  on  both  sides ; 
it  should  be  so  on  their  part,  and 
he  congratulated  himself  that  there 
was  no  dissenting  voice  in  that 
Chamber  to  such  a  proposition. 

He  now  came  to  Spain,  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  the  policy  of 
France  had  been  decided.  The 
two  countries  are  connected  by 
natural  ties  of  geography  and  his¬ 
tory.  Of  the  two  great  sovereigns 
whom  M.  de  Lamartine  had  men¬ 
tioned,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  policy ;  Napoleon 
failed.  Napoleon  failed,  because 
he  attacked  the  independence  and 
honour  of  Spain,  and  raised  up 
hostile  parties  and  obstacles  to 
the  Governments  which  succeeded 
him ;  and  the  growth  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system  in  Spain  now 
forbids  that  half-possession,  which 
constituted  Louis  the  fourteenth’s 
success.  The  present  Government 
had  gone  upon  the  principle  that 
political  intimacy  might  subsist 
without  domination,  and  that  in 
internal  changes  Spain  could  right 
herself. 

M.  Guizot  maintained  that  the 
power  and  influence  of  France  had 
increased  abroad  ;  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  with  saying,  they  might 
run  through  the  whole  world,  from 
Vol.  LXXXV, 


Washington  to  Calcutta,  and  they 
would  And  that  the  policy  of 
France  since  1830,  was  a  matter 
judged  and  approved  of.  Inquire 
of  any  nation,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  French  King  would  be  found 
proverbial.  A  word  more,  and  he 
had  done.  It  was  asserted  that 
nothing  truly  great  and  good  could 
be  done  without  self-devotedness. 
Life  was  full  of  trials,  no  matter 
in  what  condition  one  was  placed  ; 
and  the  higher  was  the  position, 
the  more  difficult  were  they  fre¬ 
quently  felt.  The  honourable 
Deputy  had  said,  that  he  loved  to 
carry  his  respect  to  a  high  per¬ 
sonage  above  him :  let  him  bear 
in  mind,  that  for  twelve  years 
that  personage  had  served  as  a 
mark  for  the  assassin’s  ball  and 
poniard,  and  yet  was  still  watch¬ 
ing  on  patiently  and  unceasingly 
over  the  welfare  and  glory  of 
France,  and  then  let  him  say,  if 
that  was  not  real,  practical  self- 
devotedness.  ( Loud  applause.) 

A  Voice — “  That  is  unparlia¬ 
mentary  language.”  ( Disappro¬ 
bation .) 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs— -Such,  he  would  repeat,  was 
real  self-devotedness.  Let  them 
not  forget  it,  or  be  guilty  of  in¬ 
gratitude  towards  a  whole  reign. 
{Applause.) 

The  delivery  of  this  speech  made 
a  great  sensation  on  the  Chamber, 
and  when  the  division  ultimately 
took  place  on  the  4th  of  March, 
the  ensemble  of  the  grant  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  considerable  majority ; 
the  numbers  being — for  the  Bill, 
244;  against  it,  155;  majority 
for  ministers  89. 

The  same  Bill  was  afterwards 
on  the  20th  of  March  carried 
through  the  Chamber  of  Peers  by 
a  majority  of  135  to  37.  During 
the  debate  M.  Guizot  expressed 
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himself  in  the  following  language, 
which  ought  to  gratify  every  sincere 
well  wisher  to  his  country,  whether 
in  France  or  England.  “  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  everybody  that  the  passions 
which  had  been  so  vehemently 
excited  among  us  are  now  fast 
subsiding  ;  that  a  better  and  more 
equitable  feeling  towards  England 
is  beginning  to  prevail ;  and  that, 
thanks  to  the  perseverance  and 
moderation  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  as  also  to  the  perse¬ 
vering  moderation  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  good  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  will  soon 
be  solidly  restored/’ 

In  the  month  of  April  a  projet 
de  loi  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  Odil- 
lon  Barrot  for  repealing  what  were 
called  the  laws  of  September  $ 
whereby  offences  of  a  political  na¬ 
ture,  whether  against  the  State  or 
the  person  of  the  King  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  cognizance  of  ju¬ 
ries,  and  directed  to  be  tried  by  a 
Court  of  Peers.  This  proposal, 
however,  was  rejected  by  the 
Chamber. 

An  interesting  event  occurred 
in  the  same  month  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  which  had  been  appointed 
in  May  1840,  to  enquire  into  the 
best  means  of  emancipating  the 
slaves  in  the  French  West  Indian 
colonies.  The  report  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  who 
acted  as  President  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  following  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  proposals  of  this  document, 
which  marks  another  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  West  Indian 
slavery.  The  Commission  pro¬ 
poses,  first,  a  project  of  law  fixing 
the  1st  of  January  1853  as  the 
epoch  of  slavery  ceasing  in  the 
French  colonies.  All  their  slaves 


to  remain  in  their  present  condi¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  modifications,  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  Royal  ordonnance. 
Civil  rights  are  granted  to  slaves 
during  these  ten  years ;  but  they 
cannot  plead  those  rights  in  a 
court  of  justice  without  being  re¬ 
presented  by  a  curator  ad  hoc. 
Boats  and  vessels,  arms  and 
powder,  are  excepted  from  the 
kind  of  property  which  slaves  may 
possess.  The  peculium  and  the 
right  of  a  slave  to  purchase  his 
liberty  is  established.  Emanci¬ 
pated  slaves  are  not  to  enjoy  poli¬ 
tical  rights.  Children  born  free 
are  not  included  in  this.  The 
emancipated  are  to  be  forced,  for 
five  years,  to  engage  themselves 
to  planters,  and,  of  course,  forced 
to  reside  in  the  colony.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  in  Council  shall  fix  each 
year  the  maximum  and  minimum 
of  salaries.  Disciplinary  work- 
houses  shall  be  established  for  the 
refractory.  The  indemnity  to  the 
planters  will  be  150  millions  of 
francs,  in  Four  per  Cents.  This 
sum  will  be  distributed  in  1857, 
with  the  accumulated  interest,  to 
the  owners  of  slaves,  those  who 
have  old  and  infirm  slaves  agree¬ 
ing  to  keep  and  feed  them.  An¬ 
other  law  will  provide  for  the 
emancipation  of  all  children  born 
of  slaves  since  1838*  The  Go- 


*  In  connection  with  this  subject  we 
subjoin  the  following  statement  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  by  the  Minister  of  Ma¬ 
rine  respecting  the  statistics  of  the 
French  West  Indian  Colonies  for  the 
year  1840.  (i  The  whole  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  free  and  slaves,  amounted  to 
568,515,  showing  an  augmentation  of 
3,732  over  the  preceding  year.  With 
respect  to  the  slaves,  since  1834,  the 
number  of  births  has  gradually  increas¬ 
ed,  whilst  the  same  is  not  the  case  with 
respect  to  deaths.  The  number  of  mar¬ 
riages  was  about  the  same  as  the  year 
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vernment  proposed  a  measure,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  carry  into 
effect  the  foregoing  propositions, 
but  as  there  was  unhappily  an 
idea  prevalent  that  it  had  been 
framed  at  the  suggestion  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  compliance  with  English 
wishes,  it  created  so  much  opposi¬ 
tion,  that  it  was  postponed  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  it  for¬ 
ward  next  year. 

In  the  month  of  May  an  im¬ 
portant  discussion  took  place  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  a  Bill 
brought  forward  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
put  an  end  to  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  beet-root  in  France, 
giving  an  indemnity  of  40,000,000 
of  francs  to  the  beet-sugar  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  Bill  was  as  usual  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  Committee  to  prepare 
it  for  the  reception  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  and  they  proposed  a  measure 
rejecting  the  indemnity  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  manufacture  of  beet- 
sugar,  but  subjected  to  an  excise 
duty  increasing  (within  certain 


before.  The  number  of  slaves  set  free 
in  1840  amounted  to  1987,  whereas  in 
1839  it  was  only  1240.  The  number  of 
hectares  under  sugar  cultivation  at 
Martinique,  in  1839,  was  19,814,  and  in 
1840,  18,765  ;  at  Guadaloupe,  20,934 
in  1839,  and  23,505  in  1840  ;  at  Guyana, 
1305  in  1839,  and  1363  n  1840;  at 
Bourbon,  22,405  in  1839,  and  22,977  in 
1840.  The  number  of  slaves  at  Marti¬ 
nique,  in  1839,  was  33,426,  and  in  1840, 
35,308  ;  at  Guadaloupe,  in  1839,  30,200, 
and  in  1840,  35,520;  at  Guyana,  in 
1839,  3,454,  and  in  1840,  3,489;  at 
Bourbon,  in  1839,  27,157,  and  in  1840, 
25,715.  The  total  production  has  in¬ 
creased,  in  1840,  by  500,000  kilogr. 
The  general  imports  have  dimini. hed 
in  the  proportion  of  3,000,000  on  the 
average  of  years  from  1833  to  1839, 
which  reduces  them  to  64,000,000.  The 
exports,  on  the  contrary,  have  increased 
four  and  a  half  millions  in  the  same 
time,  giving  an  amount  of  58,000,000,” 


limits)  as  the  quantity  produced, 
increased,  and  diminishing  as  it 
diminished. 

The  debate  upon  these  two 
measures  commenced  on  the  10th 
of  May,  and  lasted  ten  days.  The 
following  are  the  principal  argu¬ 
ments  and  topics  urged  by  the 
speakers.  M.  Mermilhiod  said 
that  the  means  adopted  in  1837 
and  1840  to  reconcile  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  home  and  colonial  su¬ 
gar  growers  had  proved  inefficient. 
It  was  necessary  to  legislate  anew. 
The  influence  of  the  home  sugar 
interest  had  excluded  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  maritime  inter¬ 
ests  from  the  Bureaux.  But  their 
tactics  had  turned  against  them¬ 
selves:  the  measure  proposed  by 
the  Committee  was  a  heavier  blow 
to  home-grown  sugar  than  that 
which  Ministers  had  proposed. 
The  protection  afforded  to  the 
beet-sugar  robbed  the  treasury 
annually  of  164,000,000  (francs.) 
The  plan  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  perpetuated  the  privilege 
of  the  beet-sugar,  but  prescribed 
limits  to  it.  The  Committee  un¬ 
dertook  to  fix  the  proportions  in 
which  the  beet  and  colonial  sugars 
should  contribute  to  supply  the 
consumption ;  the  former  was  to 
be  allowed  to  produce  every  year 
30,000,000  of  kilogrammes,  the 
latter  35.  If  the  home-producers 
of  sugar,  by  improving  their  pro¬ 
cesses,  increased  their  production, 
they  were  to  be  punished  by  in¬ 
creased  taxation.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  plan,  on  the  contrary,  see¬ 
ing  the  impossibility  of  beet-sugar 
keeping  its  ground  in  the  market 
against  colonial  sugar  on  equal 
terms,  and  anxious  to  support  a 
productive  object  of  taxation,  of¬ 
fered  the  producers  of  beet  sugar 
indemnification  if  they  withdrew 
from  the  unequal  contest.  The 
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increased  revenue  from  colonial 
sugar  would  enable  Government 
to  defray  this  indemnification,  and 
find  10  or  12,000,000  of  surplus 
in  the  treasury. 

M.  Jollivet  supported  the  Go¬ 
vernment  measure,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  Committee.  He 
looked  at  the  question  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  of  mother  country  and  co¬ 
lony.  The  colonies  consume  the 
wines,  corn,  fish,  and  manufactures 
of  France  to  the  amount  of 
50,000,000  (francs)  per  annum. 
Most  of  these  articles  they  could 
procure  cheaper  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  the  mother  country  will 
not  allow  them.  The  monopoly 
of  the  mother  country  costs  the 
colonies  12,000,000  yearly,  and 
taxes  their  industry  12  to  15  per 
cent.  »The  only  export  produce  of 
the  colonies  is  sugar,  and  they  are 
not  allowed  to  refine  their  sugars 
for  exportation.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  slave-labour  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  cost  nothing.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  official  documents  proved 
that  the  planters  expended  more 
on  their  slaves  than  European  ca¬ 
pitalists  on  their  labourers. 

M.  Cunin  Gridaine,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  passed 
in  review  the  history  of  beet-root 
sugar.  In  1828  the  manufacturers 
of  beet- sugar  were  warned  that 
they  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  tax ; 
hut  they  were  left  untaxed  till 
1837,  when  a  duty  of  10  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes  for  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  15  for  the  ensuing 
year,  was  imposed.  Still  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  to  home-made 
sugar  was  injurious  to  the  colo¬ 
nies.  In  1839  the  Ministry  of  the 
1st  of  May  proposed  to  lower  the 
duties  on  colonial  sugars  from  45 
francs  per  100  kilogrammes  to  30; 
but  their  recommendation  was  not 


attended  to  by  the  Chamber.  The 
Colonists  were  at  this  time  suffer¬ 
ing  intensely  from  the  impossibi¬ 
lity  of  disposing  of  their  sugars. 
The  distress  was  so  alarming  that 
on  the  16th  and  27th  of  May  the 
governors  were  compelled  to  au¬ 
thorize,  without  consulting  the 
home  Government,  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  sugar  to  any  market.  In 
August  a  Royal  Ordinance  reduc¬ 
ed  the  duty,  ad  interim ,  from  45 
francs  to  33.  Great  part  of  the 
accumulated  stocks  of  colonial  su¬ 
gar  were  re-exported  raw,  for  the 
use  of  foreign  refiners.  A  mo¬ 
mentary  relief  was  experienced  in 
the  Antilles ;  but,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  duty  of  16  francs  imposed 
on  beet-sugar  and  the  lowering  of 
the  duty  on  colonial  sugar,  matters 
were  as  bad  as  ever  in  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  1840.  The  then  Ministers 
proposed  to  equalize  the  duties  on 
the  two  classes  of  sugar,  and,  fail¬ 
ing  in  this,  imposed  an  additional 
duty  of  10  francs  per  100  kilo¬ 
grammes  upon  it.  Thus  has  the 
law  relative  to  the  sugar-duties 
been  four  times  altered  since  1837, 
and  still  no  good  has  been  effected. 
The  speaker  proceeded  to  argue 
that  the  Government  measure 
would  benefit  the  national  finan¬ 
ces,  the  commercial  and  shipping 
interests,  and  the  great  body  of 
consumers.  He  maintained  that 
the  agricultural  interest  had  de¬ 
rived  no  advantage  from  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  beet- sugar.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  beet  was  confined 
to  four  or  five  of  the  northern  de¬ 
partments,  and  occupied  only 
19,470  hectares.  It  had  usurped 
the  place  of  the  more  remunera¬ 
tive  cultivation  of  cereals  and 
oleaginous  seeds ;  it  threw  out  of 
cultivation  colonial  soils,  “  which 
were  also  French  ground  and 
it  could  only  maintain  itself  under 
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a  bounty.  That  the  suppression 
of  beet-root  sugar  would  occasion 
an  increase  of  revenue  was  not 
called  in  question.  The  increased 
consumption  of  tropical  sugars 
would  create  an  extended  market 
for  French  manufactures.  It  was 
such  a  commerce  that  had  created 
the  mercantile  navies  of  England 
and  Holland.  The  sugar  of  the 
island  of  Bourbon  paid  a  lower 
duty  than  that  of  the  Antilles, 
because  it  had  to  pay  higher 
freights;  on  the  same  principle 
the  sugar  of  the  Antilles  ought  to 
pay  a  lower  duty  than  home-made 
sugar ;  but  the  reverse  was  the 
case.  The  reverse  was  the  case, 
because  home-grown  sugar  could 
not  compete  with  it  on  equal 
terms.  Equalizing  the  duties 
would  destroy  the  beet-root  sugar, 
and  therefore  it  was  better  to  sup¬ 
press  it  at  once.  To  remain  where 
they  were,  was  impossible;  and 
the  Government  measure  was  the 
fairest  to  all  parties. 

M.  Stourm  admitted  that  the 
Government  measure  would  in¬ 
crease  the  revenue.  He  maintain¬ 
ed  that  the  colonies  could  not  be 
saved.  The  only  labour  that  could 
be  obtained  in  them  was  negro 
slave  labour.  Slaves  could  neither 
increase  nor  re-produce  themselves 
by  natural  means.  The  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  was  gradually, 
but  certainly,  depriving  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  their  labourers.  Emanci¬ 
pation,  it  was  clear  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  Hayti  and  the  English 
colonies,  would  accelerate  the  ruin 
of  the  planters.  The  colonies  could 
not  be  saved.  The  manufacture 
of  home- sugar  would  be  sacrificed, 
not  to  the  colonial  but  to  the  fo¬ 
reign  sugar-growers.  Most  ex¬ 
aggerated  notions  were  entertained 
of  the  benefits  the  shipping  inter¬ 
est  would  derive  from  the  increas¬ 
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ed  use  of  tropical  sugars.  The 
increase  in  the  national  tonnage 
from  1830  to  1840  was  85  per 
cent.;  of  this  only  4\  per  cent, 
was  attributable  to  the  carriage  of 
foreign  and  colonial  sugars.  The 
only  way  to  benefit  the  shipping 
interest  was  to  increase  domestic 
prosperity  —  to  protect  domestic 
industry.  He  should  vote  against 
the  Government  measure,  because 
it  was  intended  to  create  not  a 
great  nation  but  a  great  revenue. 

M.  de  Lamartine  maintained 
that  the  only  remedy — the  only 
palliative  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
colonists — lay  in  dealing  equal¬ 
handed  justice  to  two  great 
branches  of  industry.  The  colo¬ 
nies  had  been  estranged  from 
them  by  the  Revolution,  but,  at 
the  Restoration,  had  been  re-in¬ 
corporated  into  the  national  body. 
During  their  estrangement  the 
hallucination  of  rendering  the  soil 
of  France  alone  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  wants  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  given  birth  to  chicory, 
and  beet-sugar,  as  substitutes  for 
colonial  produce.  But,  although 
the  colonies  returned  and  the 
dream  of  commercial  isolation  va¬ 
nished,  the  bounty  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beet-root  sugar,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  colonies,  was 
continued.  Experimental  legisla¬ 
tion  had  shown  that  colonial  and 
beet  root  sugar  could  not  co-exist. 
The  question  to  be  solved  was— 
Which  ought  to  give  way?  M. 
Stourm’s  remarks  about  shipping 
proved  nothing :  although  the 
proportion  of  the  mercantile  navy 
employed  in  the  shipment  of  su¬ 
gar  might  not  be  large,  where 
was  the  use  of  throwing  away 
that  porportional  part?  Objections 
were  made  to  the  extirpation  of  a 
branch  of  domestic  industry.  That 
did  not  deserve  the  name  of  do- 
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mestic  industry,  which  was  the 
mere  artificial  creation  of  an  im¬ 
perial  edict.  It  was  said  that  the 
time  of  the  colonies  was  past ; 
they  were  a  precarious  possession  ; 
they  cost  15,000,000  a  year. 
Precarious — so  was  every  posses¬ 
sion  ;  but  they  were  also  valua¬ 
ble.  Admitting  that  they  cost 
15,000,000.  a  year,  they  consume 
great  part  of  our  corn ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce  of  our  New¬ 
foundland  fisheries ;  they  consume 
54,000,000  of  our  manufactures; 
they  produce  sugars  paying  year¬ 
ly  *40,000,000  to  the  treasury; 
they  may  cost  us  15,  but  they 
bring  us  in  upwards  of  90,000,000 
M.  de  Lamartine  concluded  by 
dwelling  upon  the  importance  of 
a  commercial  navy  as  a  nursery 
for  the  state  navy  in  event  of  war. 
Beet-sugar  could  not  exist  on 
equal  terms  of  competition  with 
colonial  sugar,  and  therefore  he 
voted  for  its  suppression  and  the 
indemnity. 

M.  Laplagne,  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  did  not  intend  to  dwell 
upon  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
committee,  at  length.  It  was 
strange  that,  in  legislating  on  a 
point  which  vitally  concerned  the 
colonies,  shipping  interests,  and 
naval  power  of  France,  it  had  ser¬ 
vilely  copied  the  policy  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  possessed  no  colonies, 
no  direct  maritime  commerce,  and 
no  navies.  Government  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  sacrificing  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  to  foreigners.  He  had  no 
predilection  for  foreigners,  but  he 
wished  to  trade  with  them  on  good 
terms,  in  an  age  when  the  poorest 
and  the  most  abstemious  man 
could  not  dine  without  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world.  He  denied  that  beet-sugar 
was  a  profitable  branch  of  the  na¬ 
tional  industry.  It  had  displaced 


more  profitable  investments  of  la¬ 
bour  and  capital.  In  proportion 
as  the  cultivation  of  beet-root  had 
increased  in  the  northern  depart¬ 
ments,  so  had  the  importation  of 
foreign  cattle.  This  was  not  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  lean 
cattle  imported  for  fattening,  but 
of  fat  cattle  for  the  shambles. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  sheep. 
To  grow  sugar  they  were  obliged 
to  give  up  rearing  cattle.  To 
lower  the  duties  on  colonial  sugar, 
with  a  view  to  place  them  on  a 
level  with  home-made  sugar, 
would  not  he  thought  increase 
consumption ;  it  would  diminish 
the  revenue,  leave  consumers  as 
they  were,  and  benefit  the  dealers 
in  sugar  alone :  colonial  sugars 
could  not  keep  the  market  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty  against 
home-made  sugar  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  rate  of  duty.  The  home-made 
sugar  could  not  bear  a  higher 
duty.  To  equalize  the  duties 
would  diminish  the  revenue.  In 
order  to  support  the  revenue,  and 
at  the  same  time  restore  the  su¬ 
gar  trade  to  a  healthy  condition, 
it  was  necessary  to  suppress  the 
beet-root  sugar. 

Admiral  Roussin,  Minister  of 
Marine,  took  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion,  as  special  defender  of  the 
interests  of  the  marine  army.  He 
felt  convinced  that  the  Chamber 
was  friendly  to  the  navy.  France 
wished  to  be  a  maritime  power ; 
she  must  desire  the  means  as  well 
as  the  end.  The  measure  proposed 
by  the  committee  was  an  anti- 
marine  measure.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  estimates  gave  11,000  men 
as  the  number  of  mariners  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fisheries  and  colonial 
trade.  In  this  number  were  not 
included  the  navigation  between 
Senegal  and  the  Antilles ;  be¬ 
tween  Bourbon  and  the  native 
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marts  of  India ;  nor  the  French 
coasting  trade  set  in  motion  by  the 
transport  of  sugar.  The  number 
of  sailors  kept  in  employment  by 
the  colonial  trade  would  not  be 
over-estimated  at  15,000.  To 
these  might  be  added  all  required 
for  the  export  trade  in  refined 
sugar.  In  a  document  issued  by 
the  speaker’s  bureau,  the  disposa¬ 
ble  mariners  of  France  were  esti¬ 
mated  as  at  present  amounting  to 
120,511  individuals;  whereas,  in 
1839,  they  were  only  107,095. 
The  increase  is  only  apparent. 
From  the  120,000  individuals 
must  be  deducted  23,000  unfit  for 
service  from  age  and  infirmities, 
and  13,000  workmen  and  appren¬ 
tices  who  were  not  seamen.  This 
reduces  the  number  of  effective 
seamen  to  84,000,  capable  of  being 
employed  either  on  board  men-of- 
war  or  merchant  ships.  But 
from  this  number  must  be  further 
deducted  about  30,000  cabin-boys 
and  waisters.  The  total  number 
of  available  seamen  did  not  in 
reality  exceed  54,000.  On  the 
other  hand  the  15,000,  estimated 
as  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade 
were  seamen  from  eighteen  to  fif¬ 
ty  years  of  age.  It  might  be 
added  that  mere  coasting  seamen 
were  not  well  qualified  for  men-of- 
war’s  men.  There  were  in  truth 
not  more  than  40,000  French  sea¬ 
men  fit  to  serve  in  the  navy,  and 
of  these  the  colonial  trade  sup¬ 
plied  15,000.  It  was  their  duty 
to  extend,  not  to  contract,  this 
important  branch  of  the  mercantile 
navy.  Battles  lost  by  their  navy 
might  easily  be  repaired ;  but  the 
effects  of  a  law  repressing  the  co¬ 
lonial  navy  would  be  permanent 
and  deadly.  A  nation,  in  order  to 
be  powerful  at  sea,  must  be  able 
to  recruit  its  fleets  as  promptly  as 
its  land  armies.  They  could  not 
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improvise  bailors;  a  mercantile 
navy  was  the  reserve  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  army. 

M.  Gauthier  de  Rumilly,  re¬ 
porter  of  the  measure  proposed  by 
the  committee,  rose  to  dispute  the 
calculations  of  Admiral  Roussin. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  the 
number  of  sailors  in  the  state  navy 
was  27,000.  This  was  double  the 
average  of  the  numbers  in  1833, 
1834,  and  1835.  Since  1840  the 
average  had  been  between  25,000 
and  32,000.  Tho  number  of  sai¬ 
lors  in  the  mercantile  navy  had 
increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  sailors  of  the  mercantile  navv 
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had  increased  without  the  aid  of 
such  a  concession  as  ministers  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  to  the  colonial 
trade.  M.  Gauthier  de  Rumilly 
denied  that  the  measure  of  the 
committee  was  calculated  to  injure 
the  shipping  interest. 

M.  Berryer  intimated  that,  al¬ 
though  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  he  approved  neither  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  majority 
nor  of  that  proposed  by  the  mino¬ 
rity.  He  supported  the  ministe¬ 
rial  measure  as  the  only  guarantee 
for  the  development  of  the  mari¬ 
time  power  of  France.  The  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  committee  was  injuri« 
ous  to  the  treasury,  to  the  colonies, 
to  navigation,  to  the  beet-sugar 
producers  themselves.  It  con¬ 
demned  the  manufacturers  of  beet- 
sugar  to  a  hopeless  struggle  of 
five  years,  in  order  to  save 
40,000,000  of  indemnity,  the 
payment  of  which  was  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  that  period.  The 
home-grown  sugar  pays  20  francs 
per  quintal  less  than  the  colonial, 
and  44  francs  less  than  foreign 
sugar.  The  quantity  of  beet-sugar 
avowedly  produced  is  53,000,000 
of  kilogrammes  per  annum.  By 
substituting  home-grown  for  fo* 
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reign  and  colonial  sugar,  nearly 
16,000,000  are  annually  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  treasury,  without 
gain  to  the  consumer.  By  paying 
40,000,000  of  indemnity  in  five 
years,  they  would  gain  perma¬ 
nently  15,000,000  per  annum 
now  thrown  away.  The  much 
dreaded  expense  of  indemnity 
would  be  in  truth  an  immediate 
saving.  There  were  only  two  al¬ 
ternatives:  to  suppress  beet-sugar 
and  equalise  the  duties  on  all  co¬ 
lonial  and  metropolitan  products, 
or  to  declare  the  colonial  compact 
void.  M.  Berryer  remarked  that 
they  had  lost  many  colonies,  but 
still  possessed  valuable  ones.  Eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  negroes  was  inevi¬ 
table  :  it  would  increase  the  price 
of  labour;  let  them  prepare  the 
colonies  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
Let  them  do  justice  to  French 
shipping  :  four-sevenths  of  their 
maritime  commerce  was  carried 
on  under  foreign  flags.  If  France 
was  to  be  merely  a  continental 
power,  they  might  abandon  the 
colonies,  not  otherwise.  He  did 
not  ask  them  to  dream  of  equalling 
the  maritime  power  of  England, 
but  to  wage  an  honourable  rivalry 
with  that  nation  in  intelligent 
commercial  enterprise. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
an  amendment  was  moved  by  M. 
Passy,  in  the  following  terms  : — - 

iC  The  excise  duty  imposed  by 
the  law  of  July  18,  1837,  on  home 
grown  sugar,  shall  be  raised  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  rate  imposed  on  Ame¬ 
rican  colonial  sugars. 

“  For  this  purpose  four  addi¬ 
tional  francs  shall  be  imposed  on 
home  sugars  during  each  of  the 
next  four  years.” 

This  amendment  was  of  course 
opposed  by  Ministers,  as  if  car¬ 
ried,  it  would  be  fatal  to  their 
own  measure.  It  was,  however, 


successful,  and  carried  with  the 
substitution  of  the  term  of  three 
years  instead  of  four  in  the  latter 
clause.  The  ministerial  measure, 
in  consequence,  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  it  was  doubtful  what  course 
they  would  adopt  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  but  at  length  M.  Gauthier 
de  Rumilly  (the  reporter  of  the 
Committee’s  measure,)  announced 
that  the  Government  had  assented 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Committee, 
subject  to  the  amendment  recently 
carried ;  and  had  in  concert  with 
them  reduced  to  two  the  nume¬ 
rous  classes  of  sugar.  A  ballot 
was  then  taken,  when  there  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  law  as  amended, 
286  white  balls,  and  97  black  balls 
— consequently,  the  amended  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  Committee  was  carried. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  the  Order 
of  the  Day  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  being  the  adjourned  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  budget  of  expenses,  M. 
Guizot  replied  to  some  questions 
which  had  been  asked  the  day 
before  by  the  Marquess  de  Boissy 
and  Viscount  Dubouchage,  and 
we  give  a  few  extracts  from  his 
speech.  “  As  to  Ireland  (said  M. 
Guizot),  I  do  not  see  that  I  am 
entitled  to  speak  of  it.  If  the 
question  of  Ireland  was  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  English  Parliament, 
and  that  in  any  way  affected  us, 
there  might  be  cause  to  allude  to 
it ;  but  as  it  now  stands,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  not  touch  on  the  sub¬ 
ject..  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  if  similar  movements  were  to 
take  place  in  France,  and  that  if 
the  matter  was  discussed  in  the 
English  Parliament,  in  order  to 
manifest  sympathy  like  that  now 
demanded  from  us,  we  should 
complain  of  such  conduct,  and 
very  justly.  What  we  desire  is, 
that  peace  and  tranquillity  may 
be  speedily  re-established  in  the 
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United  Kingdom.”  The  only- 
questions  then  to  which  he  could 
allude  (continued  M.  Guizot), 
were  the  special  ones  spoken  of. 
As  to  the  Right  of  Search,  until 
the  treaty  was  otherwise  regu¬ 
lated,  its  enactments  were  exe¬ 
cuted  honourably,  faithfully,  and 
with  great  moderation,  by  both 
nations.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
ground  for  any  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Marquess  (de 
Boissy).  With  respect  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  France  had  three  principal 
objects  to  attain — not  to  take  part 
with  either  side ;  to  protect  French 
subjects ;  and  lastly,  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  peace. 
What  did  most  injury  was  the  in¬ 
terference  of  certain  Frenchmen, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  and  this 
was  what  caused  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  French  Government, 
as  it  was  desirous  to  struggle 
against  this  tendency.  The  noble 
Viscount  seemed  to  think  that  the 
treaty  of  October,  1840,  had  not 
been  executed  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
that  the  indemnity  was  not  in  a 
course  of  payment.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  think  so.  The  payment 
had  been  commenced,  and  would 
certainly  be  paid  to  the  last  far¬ 
thing.  There  were  at  present  in 
those  latitudes  two  frigates,  two 
corvettes,  and  a  brig ;  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  station  of  Rio  Janeiro 
was  within  reach  to  afford  assist¬ 
ance  if  necessary.  As  to  the  affair 
of  New  Zealand,  it  was  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  the  details,  for  it  was 
still  pending  at  London.  There 
were  three  questions  to  be  de¬ 
cided— a  question  of  sovereignty 
over  a  portion  of  the  territory ;  a 
question  of  civil  rights  for  the 
French  colonists;  and  lastly,  a 
dispute  to  settle  between  the  Go* 
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vernment  of  England  and  the 
Nanto-Bordelaise  Company,  who 
took  those  colonists  to  their  desti¬ 
nation.  These  matters  were  not 
easily  settled,  and  were  at  present 
under  consideration.  {i  Such,” 
concluded  the  hon.  Minister,  “  are 
my  explanations  on  the  matters 
addressed  to  me.  I  trust  I  have 
replied  without  doing  any  injury 
to  the  interests  concerned.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  speak  on  all 
subjects  that  may  be  deemed  by 
noble  peers  to  require  explana¬ 
tions.  When  affairs  are  concluded, 
I  can  speak  of  them  without  any 
difficulty,  but  the  Chamber  will 
observe,  that  those  on  which  I  have 
been  interrogated  are  not  so.  I 
think  I  was  authorised  to  go  as 
far  as  I  have  gone,  and  I  certainly 
shall  not  go  further— nay,  more,  I 
shall  not  promise  to  go  for  the 
future  as  far.  The  Government  is 
not,  like  the  public  journals, obliged 
to  speak  every  morning.  When 
it  has  accomplished  any  affair  on 
its  own  responsibility,  it  is  ready 
to  explain,  but  it  cannot  consent 
to  be  shackled  in  its  proceedings, 
by  interrogations  made  at  every 
instant  without  sufficient  cause. 
For  my  part,  I  shall  never  be  in¬ 
duced  by  any  question  to  utter  a 
word  which  may  prove  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and 
the  country.” 

The  Session  of  the  French  Cham¬ 
bers  closed  on  the  24th  of  July, 
when  the  Royal  decree  of  proroga¬ 
tion  was  read. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  a 
marriage  had  been  contracted  be¬ 
tween  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the 
son  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the 
Princess  Francisca,  the  sister  of 
the  Emperor  of  Brazils  and  the 
Queen  of  Portugal.  The  Prince 
went  to  the  Brazils  to  bring  home 
his  bride,  and  arrived  with 
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her  at  Brest  in  the  month  of 
July. 

An  interesting  event  took  place 
in  September,  when  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  accompanied  by 
Prince  Albert,  paid  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  a  visit  in  his  own  dominions. 
They  arrived  in  their  steam  yacht 
at  Treport,  close  to  Eu,  where  the 
Royal  family  of  France  were  so¬ 
journing,  early  in  September,  and 
after  receiving  a  most  cordial  re¬ 
ception  from  their  illustrious  host 
and  the  French  people  generally, 
they  proceeded  on  their  voyage  to 
Ostend.*  We  trust  that  this 
friendly  visit  may  have  the  effect 
•  of  strengthening  the  amicable  re¬ 
lations  between  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

The  next  Session  of  the  French 
Chambers  commenced  on  the  27th 
of  December,  when  King  Louis 
Philippe  opened  them  in  person, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
way  from  the  Tuileries  was  guard¬ 
ed  in  double  line  by  20,000  troops, 
twenty  companies  of  Municipal 
Guard,  and  1,500  police  officers. 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the 
Count  of  Paris,  who  were  before 
absent  on  account  of  their  recent 
bereavement,  were  now  with  the 
royal  group  among  the  spectators. 
The  Duke  of  Nemours  sat  in  a 
chair  of  state  on  the  King’s  right, 
with  the  Duke  of  Montpensier ; 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  on  the  left. 
The  King,  attired  as  a  Colonel  of 
the  National  Guards,  ascended 
the  throne  with  a  firm  step,  amid 
loud  cries  of  “  Vive  le  Roi !”  and 
read  the  following  speech  : — 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  and  Deputies— -The  good 
harmony  between  the  powers  of 


*  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  re¬ 
markable  visit,  see  Chronicle  for  Sep¬ 
tember. 


the  State,  and  the  loyal  support 
you  have  afforded  to  my  Govern¬ 
ment,  have  yielded  their  fruit. 
Amidst  the  order  maintained  with¬ 
out  effort  and  under  the  sway  of 
the  laws,  France  displays  with 
confidence  her  fertile  activity. 
The  situation  of  all  classes  of  ci¬ 
tizens  is  improving  and  advanc¬ 
ing.  The  effects  of  this  prosperity 
will  enable  us  to  restore  between 
the  expenses  and  the  revenue  of 
the  State,  in  the  law  of  finance, 
which  will  be  shortly  presented  to 
you,  a  justly  desired  equilibrium. 

“  We  can  enjoy  with  security 
these  blessings  of  peace,  for  it 
never  was  better  secured.  Our 
relations  with  all  Powers  are  paci¬ 
fic  and  friendly. 

ic  Serious  events  have  occurred 
in  Spain  and  in  Greece.  Queen 
Isabella  II.,  summoned  so  young 
to  the  cares  of  State,  is  at  this 
moment  the  object  of  all  my  so¬ 
licitude  and  of  my  most  affection¬ 
ate  interest.  I  hope  that  the  issue 
of  these  events  will  be  most  fa¬ 
vourable  to  two  nations  friendly 
to  France ;  and  that  in  Greece,  as 
well  as  in  Spain,  monarchy  will 
strengthen  itself  by  the  mutual 
respect  for  the  rights  of  the  throne 
and  the  public  liberties.  The 
sincere  friendship  which  unites 
me  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  cordial  understanding  ex¬ 
isting  between  my  Government 
and  hers,  confirm  me  in  that  con¬ 
fidence. 

“  I  have  concluded  with  the 
King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  the  Equator  and  Venezuela 
treaties  of  commerce ;  and  I  am 
pursuing  with  other  States  in 
several  parts  of  the  world  nego¬ 
tiations  which,  whilst  maintain¬ 
ing  our  national  industry  in  the 
security  which  it  is  entitled  to, 
will  open  new  paths  to  its  intelli- 
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gence  and  activity.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  circle  of 
my  family  enlarged  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  my  son,  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  with  the  Princess  Fran- 
cisca,  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  of 
Brazils,  and  of  the  Queen  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  This  union,  by  insuring 
the  happiness  of  my  son,  adds  one 
consolation  more  to  those  which 
God  has  reserved  to  me. 

“  Our  domination  in  Algeria 
will  soon  be  universal  and  tran¬ 
quil.  Under  the  command  of  ex¬ 
perienced  leaders,  among  whom  I 
am  proud  to  reckon  one  of  my 
sons,  our  brave  soldiers  unite  with 
admirable  constancy  the  fatigues 
of  war  and  the  labours  of  peace. 

“  The  necessary  measures  for 
the  execution  of  the  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  railroads,  and  for  various 
enterprises  of  national  utility,  will 
be  submitted  to  your  deliberations. 
A  Bill  relative  to  secondary  in¬ 
struction  will  satisfy  the  wish  of 
the  Charter  for  the  freedom  of 
instruction,  by  maintaining  the 
authority  and  action  of  the  State 
over  public  education. 

u  I  behold,  Gentlemen,  with 


deep  gratitude  to  Providence,  the 
state  of  honourable  peace  and  of 
increasing  prosperity  which  our 
country  enjoys.  Always  guided 
by  our  devotedness  and  our  fidelity 
to  France,  I  and  mine  have  never 
had  any  other  ambition  than  that 
of  serving  her  well.  It  is  the  assu¬ 
rance  of  accomplishing  that  duty 
which  has  given  me  strength 
through  the  trials  of  my  life,  and 
which  will,  to  its  end,  be  my  con¬ 
solation  and  my  firmest  support.” 

The  speech  was  read  distinctly 
and  deliberately.  The  allusion  to 
Spain  was  slightly  applauded  ;  the 
allusion  to  England  more  loudly. 
When  speaking  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the  King 
turned  round  towards  his  son,  and 
inclined  slightly.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  loud  cheers  and  cries  of 
“  Vive  le  Roi  /”  arose  from  all 
parts  of  the  Chamber. 

The  oaths  were  administered  to 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  as  a  Peer 
of  France ;  to  M.  Teste  and  M. 
Passy,  as  Peers ;  and  to  some 
Deputies.  The  session  was  then 
declared  to  be  opened. 
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Spain. — Entry  of  the  Regent  into  Madrid— Decree  issued  by  him  dis¬ 
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SPAIN. — The  Regent  made  his 
entry  into  Madrid  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Barcelona  on  the  first  of 
January.  He  proceeded  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  Palace,  followed  by 
the  National  Militia,  who  filed  in 
review  before  the  Palace  Gate, 
while  the  Queen  and  her  sister, 
attended  by  the  Regent  and  the 


principal  officers  of  his  suite,  made 
their  appearance  on  the  balcony, 
and  were  loudly  cheered  by  the 
soldiers.  On  the  4th  of  January, 
Espartero  issued  the  following  de¬ 
cree: — 

“As  Regent  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  Queen  Isa¬ 
bella  the  Second,  and  in  her  royal 
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name,  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Ministers,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
prerogative  granted  to  me  by  the 
26th  article  of  the  Constitution,  I 
have  decreed  the  following — - 

“  Art.  1.  The  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  is  dissolved. 

“Art.  2.  Agreeably  to  the  19th 
article  of  the  Constitution,  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  renewed. 

“Ait.  3.  The  new  ordinary 
Cortes  are  convoked  at  Madrid, 
for  the  3rd  of  April  of  the  present 
year. 

“  Duke  of  Victory. 

“  Madrid,  3d  January,  1843, 

“  To  the  Marquess  de  Rodil,  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers.’* 

At  Barcelona — the  focus  of  dis¬ 
content  and  rebellion — the  greatest 
opposition  was  made  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  contribution  which  had 
been  levied  in  the  city,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  outbreak  that  took 
place  there  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
The  particulars  of  this  will  be 
found  detailed  in  our  preceding 
volume.  On  the  26th  of  January 
in  the  present  year,  the  Captain- 
General,  Seoane,  apprehending  a 
popular  explosion,  issued  a  bando, 
denouncing  death  against  every 
individual,  who  by  speeches,  wri¬ 
tings,  or  even  songs,  should  excite 
the  people  to  revolt.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  menacing  attitude  of 
the  military  authorities,  the  agita¬ 
tion  continued  to  increase.  The 
soldiers  quartered  on  the  200 
wealthiest  inhabitants  were  hooted 
wherever  they  appeared  ;  and  the 
people  in  several  instances  removed 
the  numbers  from  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  in  order  to  annoy  the  mili¬ 
tary.  M.  Borel,  a  rich  proprietor, 
refused  to  admit  them  into  his 
house;  and  they  were  afraid  to 
break  in  the  door.  On  the  27th, 
the  twenty- five  alcaldes  who  had 


been  summoned  by  the  Governor 
to  accompany  the  soldiers  to  the 
houses,  having  declined  to  perform 
that  duty,  were  arrested  and  con¬ 
fined  in  the  citadel.  But,  after 
detaining  them  for  two  hours. 
General  Seoane,  dreading  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  that  act  of  violence, 
ordered  them  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
The  provisional  deputation  of  the 
inhabitants,  on  the  other  hand, 
positively  refused  to  assess  the  or¬ 
dinary  taxes  ;  grounding  their  ob¬ 
jection  on  their  not  having  been 
voted  by  the  Cortes.  M.  Kock,  a 
rich  and  influential  citizen,  who 
had  soldiers  billeted  on  him  for 
eight  days,  was  arrested  on  the 
27th,  and  conveyed  to  Montjuich 
for  refusing  to  pay  his  quota  of 
the  contribution. 

In  conformity  with  the  decree 
of  the  3rd  of  January,  the  Regent 
opened  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  the 
presence  of  Queen  Isabella  II.,  on 
the  3rd  of  April,  In  his  speech 
the  Regent  stated,  that  no  change 
of  importance  had  occurred  in  the 
relations  with  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments.  He  promised  laws  to  re¬ 
form  the  legislature  and  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice;  and  several 
economical  measures  of  civil  and 
military  improvement.  The  army 
was  complimented  for  its  disci¬ 
pline,  loyalty,  and  valour  during 
the  late  insurrection ;  and  the 
National  Guard  for  its  cordial  co¬ 
operation  in  checking  revolution. 
The  concluding  paragraph  exhorted 
the  Cortes  to  prepare,  by  good 
legislation,  for  the  near  approach 
of  that  time  when  Isabella  the 
Second  would  assume  the  reins  of 
Government. 

With  the  view  of  endeavouring 
to  revive  the  credit  of  Spain,  Senor 
Calatrava  issued  a  decree,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  provide  for 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  in- 
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terest  on  the  New  Three  per 
Cent.  Stock.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  proposed  to  devote,  first,  the 
whole  proceeds  of  the  quicksilver 
of  the  mines  of  Almaden  and  AI- 
maduegos :  secondly,  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  reals  on  the  Treasury  of 
the  island  of  Cuba:  and  thirdly, 
four  millions  of  reals  on  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cruzada. 

On  the  12th  of  April  a  dis¬ 
cussion  arose  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  which  had  an  important 
result,  for  it  terminated  in  the 
defeat  and  resignation  of  the  Mi¬ 
nistry.  The  subject  was  the  re¬ 
turns  for  Badajoz ;  which  the 
Opposition  contended  were  invalid, 
because  officers  in  the  army  and 
some  of  the  Preventive  Service 
had  voted  for  the  suceessful  candi¬ 
dates.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
S.  Sanchez  Silva  laid  on  the  table 
an  original  letter,  written  by  S. 
Cardero,  the  political  chief  of 
Badajoz,  to  S.  Infante,  one  of  the 
candidates,  informing  him  of  what 
he  had  done  to  promote  his  return, 
and  that  of  his  friends,  Messrs. 
Jose  Maria  Calatrava,  (an  ex-Mi- 
nister,)  Gonzales,  and  Lujan.  The 
Opposition  were  aware  that  S. 
Jose  Calatrava  would  be  proposed 
as  President ;  and,  fearing  that  if 
he  were,  many  of  their  own  friends 
would  support  him,  they  were 
anxious  to  disqualify  him.  After 
a  fierce  discussion,  the  elections 
were  declared  illegal,  by  80  to  55. 
The  Infante  Don  Francisco  de 
Paula  voted  with  the  Opposition. 

In  consequence  of  this  defeat 
the  Ministers  tendered  their  resig¬ 
nations  to  the  Regent,  which  were 
accepted,  but  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  in  con¬ 
structing  a  Cabinet.  As  Senor 
Cortina  had  been  elected  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he 
wa9  invited  by  Espartero  to  form 


a  Government,  but  the  attempt 
failed,  and  subsequently  a  like  ill 
success  attended  the  endeavours  of 
Senor  Olozaga,  and  at  first  those 
of  Senor  Lopez.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  did  at  length  succeed  in 
forming  an  administration,  which 
was  officially  announced  on  the 
10th  of  May.  The  new  Cabinet 
was  composed  of  the  following 
members 

S.  Lopez,  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  Justice  ; 
S.  Aguila,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  General  Serrano,  Mi¬ 
nister  of  War ;  S.  Frias,  Minister 
of  Marine  ;  S.  Ayllon,  Minister  of 
Finance  ;  S.  Caballero,  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

This  Ministry,  however,  did  not 
long  continue  in  office.  They  de¬ 
manded  of  the  Regent  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  General  Linage  and 
General  Zurbano  from  the  army, 
and  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
garrison  of  Madrid,  to  be  replaced 
by  such  troops  as  S.  Lopez  should 
select.  General  Serrano,  however, 
said  that  he  would  resign  rather 
than  dictate  such  terms  to  the 
Regent.  The  Regent  refused,  and 
the  whole  Cabinet  resigned.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  in  the  Cortes 
on  the  19th  of  May,  than  a  mes¬ 
suage  was  sent  to  the  Regent  by 
the  Chamber,  praying  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  Regent  till  October,  1844, 
but  on  condition  of  his  acting  con¬ 
stitutionally.  The  Regent  replied, 
that  his  acceptation  of  Lopez’s 
resignation  was  constitutional. 
The  Congress  also  declared  unani¬ 
mously,  with  the  exception  of 
three  voices,  that  the  Ministers 
who  had  resigned  had  up  to  the 
last  moment  merited  its  confidence. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  another  Cabinet,  which  was 
effected  with  little  delay  by  Senor 
Gomez  Becerra,  President  of  the 
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Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  Mi¬ 
nistry  contained  the  following 
members  :  —  S.  Gomez  Becerra, 
Minister  of  Justice  and  President 
of  the  Council  :  S.  Mendizabel, 
Minister  of  Finance;  S.  de  la 
Serna,  Minister  of  the  Interior ; 
General  Hoyos,  Minister  of  War  ; 
S.  Cuetos,  Minister  of  Marine. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Regent,  pub¬ 
lished  shortly  afterwards,  all  Span¬ 
iards  sentenced  for  political  crimes 
committed  since  September  1, 
1840,  were  set  free,  whether  in 
prison,  presidiarios ,  &c<,  whether 
exiled  or  transported  :  but  this  did 
not  include  those  Spanish  emi¬ 
grants  who  had  not  undergone  a 
trial. 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  sitting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
marked  by  unusual  excitement. 
S.  Gomez  Becerra,  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  and  General 
Hoyos,  entered  it,  the  President  in 
his  official  dress,  the  General  in 
uniform  ;  they  were  both  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  entered  the 
Chamber  in  their  official  right.  A 
Deputy  rose,  and  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  “  that  man,”  General 
Hoyos ;  whose  appointment  had 
not  been  officially  notified  to  the 
Chamber.  The  General  retired, 
and  the  Chamber  became  more 
tranquil ;  but  the  tumult  renewed 
when  S.  Becerra  read  the  decree 
of  the  Regent  proroguing  it  to  the 
27th.  S.  Olozaga,  after  a  speech 
violently  attacking  the  Regent’s 
measures,  exclaimed,  in  a  threat¬ 
ening  tone,  “  May  the  Almighty 
save  the  country  and  the  Queen  1” 
When  S.  Gomez  Becerra  and 
General  Hoyos  left  the  palace, 
they  were  assailed  with  cries  of 
“  Down  with  the  Ministers  and  the 
Ayacuchos !  Liberty  for  ever  I” 
The  windows  of  S.  Mendizabel’s 
carriage  were  broken  with  stones 


during  the  day,  and  he  deemed  it 
prudent  not  to  repair  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  palace.  It  was  evident  that 
the  friends  of  the  late  Ministry 
had  attempted  to  get  up  an  out¬ 
break  ;  but  the  firmness  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Municipal 
authorities  maintained  tranquility. 

On  the  26th,  the  Cortes  were 
dissolved,  and  the  new  Cortes 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  27th 
August 

But  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  Spain  was  soon 
evinced  by  an  alarming  insurrec¬ 
tion,  which  rapidly  spread  through¬ 
out  the  provinces,  and  ended  in 
the  overthrow  and  exile  of  the 
hitherto  successful  Duke  of  Vic¬ 
tory.  As  on  former  occasions  Bar¬ 
celona  took  the  lead  in  disaffec¬ 
tion  j  and  this  city  and  Malaga 
soon  made  themselves  conspicuous 
for  their  determined  opposition 
to  the  Gomez -Becerra  Cabinet. 
On  the  5  th  of  June,  General 
Zurbano  who  commanded  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  troops  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Barcelona,  having  entered 
the  town,  was  surrounded  by  the 
populace,  who  cried  out  u  Death 
to  Espartero  and  Zurbano.”  He 
was  rescued  by  a  body  of  dragoons 
sent  by  the  Captain  -  General 
Cortinez,  who  ordered  martial  law 
to  be  proclaimed.  The  troops 
were  ordered  to  clear  the  Rambla, 
but  as  the  Commandant  of  the 
place  was  about  to  do  so,  the  Al¬ 
caldes  entreated  him  to  pause  5 
and  the  crowd  crying  “  Long  live 
th'3  Queen  and  the  Army — no 
martial  law ;  ”  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  the  Captain-General,  to 
demand  the  revocation  of  the 
etat  de  siege.  After  the  lapse  of 
half  an  hour,  during  which  the 
population  and  soldiers  never 
ceased  crying  “Long  live  the 
Army  !  ”  the  deputation  brought 
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the  revocation.  The  populace 
received  it  with  cries  of  joy,  and 
and  the  troops  returned  immedi¬ 
ately  to  their  quarters. 

This  first  success  emboldened 
the  people,  and  a  crowd  assembled 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  on  the 
square  of  the  Municipality,  de¬ 
manding  the  nomination  of  a 
Junta,  and  the  adhesion  to  the 
Pronunciamento  of  Reuss.  A  pro¬ 
clamation  circulated  in  the  streets 
was  headed  by  the  words  “  Peace, 
Union,  Liberty,  Independence, 
Constitution  of  1837,  Isabella  II.,” 
with  a  list  of  a  committee  of 
thirteen  members  and  five  others 
charged  with  making  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  authorities.  The 
Captain -General  answered,  that 
as  long  as  the  populace  made  no 
hostile  demonstrations,  the  troops 
would  remain  quiet.  This  answer 
exasperated  the  people.  The  new 
Junta,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Captain-General,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  conflict,  left  the  town  and  went 
to  Sabadell,  situated  three  leagues 
from  Barcelona,  where  it  declared 
itself  Supreme  Temporary  Junta. 

Afterwards,  on  the  14th,  as  Cor- 
tinez  had  signified  his  adhesion  to 
the  movement,  the  Junta  returned 
to  Barcelona.  The  fortress,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Montjuich  held  out  for  the 
Regent.  On  the  29th,  Malaga 
proclaimed  its  independence  of 
Espartero’s  government,  and  Gre¬ 
nada  almost  immediately  did  the 
same.  On  different  days  in  the 
same  month,  Figueiras,Tarragona, 
Gerona,  Cardona,  and  other  towns 
in  Catalonia,  joined  the  insurrec¬ 
tionary  movement.  After  leav¬ 
ing  Barcelona,  General  Zurbano 
marched  upon  Reuss,  which  was 
in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  on  the 
11th  of  June  he  gained  possession 
of  the  place,  and  disarmed  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Colonel  Prim,  who  had 


headed  the  revolt,  retired  with  his 
adherents  from  Reuss  to  Bar¬ 
celona. 

Espartero,  seeing  the  emer¬ 
gency,  now  resolved  to  head  the 
forces  against  the  insurgents ;  and 
steps  were  taken  to  concentrate 
troops  at  Saragossa.  On  the  14th 
he  issued  an  address  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  He  called  to  mind  his 
solemn  oaths  on  accepting  the 
Regency,  his  public  pledges,  and 
disclaimed  every  intention  of  vio¬ 
lating  them,  particularly  the  im¬ 
puted  intention  of  prolonging  the 
term  of  his  office.  He  reviewed 
the  history  of  his  regency ;  vindi¬ 
cating  some  of  its  stronger  mea¬ 
sures  by  referring  to  the  state  of 
the  country.  He  disclaimed  alike 
the  genius  and  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon,  who  expiated  his  usurp¬ 
ations  on  a  rock  in  the  ocean  ;  and 
avowed  his  determination  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  private  life  whence  he 
came.  He  held  his  office  only  by 
virtue  of  the  constitution  ;  with¬ 
out  the  constitution,  there  was 
nothing  but  ruin  for  him  and  his 
country;  and  he  would  deliver  up 
his  sacred  trust,  not  to  anarchy 
but  only  to  the  Queen  and  Cortes, 
meanwhile  defending  it  as  a  sol¬ 
dier.  On  the  15th,  he  reviewed 
the  garrison,  and  was  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  cheered.  On  the  16th,  the 
Gazette  contained  a  proclamation 
of  the  Regent,  signed  by  all  the 
Ministers,  declaring  illegal  and 
rebellious  all  Juntas  found  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Government,  and 
ordering  their  members  to  be  tried 
and  punished  with  all  the  severity 
of  the  law  of  the  17th  April, 
1821. 

Afterwards,  in  an  express  pro¬ 
clamation,  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  contradicted  a  report  that 
there  was  an  intention  to  remove 
the  Queen  from  the  palace  of  Ma- 
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drid  towards  Portugal,  to  marry 
her  to  a  Prince  of  the  family  of 
Saxe  Coburg  Cohary,who  was  then 
in  that  country  on  a  visit  to  the 
King  consort. 

The  insurrection  was  assuming 
a  most  formidable  aspect  and  ex¬ 
tending  rapidly  on  every  side. 
Corunna,  Seville,  Burgos,  Santia¬ 
go,  Vigo,  Cadiz,  and  many  other 
places  published  pronunciamentos 
against  the  Regent,  who  directed 
his  march  towards  Valencia,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Generals  Linage  and 
Ferraz,  and  a  body  of  8000  troops. 
At  Barcelona,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
the  Revolutionary  Junta  issued 
a  proclamation  in  which  they  sum¬ 
moned  the  Catalonians  to  arms, 
and  thus  designated  Espartero’s 
government 

“  The  nation  is  rising  against  a 
handful  of  traitors  and  felons, 
who,  after  selling  themselves  to  a 
foreign  nation  inimical  to  our  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  have  the  audacity  to  de¬ 
spise  the  wish  of  the  people,  and 
declare  against  its  sovereignty. 
Seoane  and  Zurbano,  vile  instru¬ 
ments  of  passion  and  vengeance 
threaten  us  with  a  sudden  inva¬ 
sion.” 

The  Junta  then  decreed  a  levy 
en  masse  of  all  unmarried  men  and 
widowers,  without  children,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty ;  with  the  penalty  of  death 
against  those  who  neglected  the 
call. 

At  Madrid,  the  populace  re¬ 
mained  tranquil  for  some  time, 
and  the  National  Guard  there  is¬ 
sued  an  address  to  the  National 
Guards  throughout  the  kingdom, 
calling  upon  them  to  rally  round 
the  Queen  and  the  Regent. 

General  Van  Halen  was  be¬ 
sieging  Grenada,  but  when  he 
heard  of  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
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surrection  at  Seville  he  retired 
upon  Jaen.  At  Lerida,  in  Cata¬ 
lonia,  Zurbano  effected  a  junction 
with  General  Seone,  and  having  re¬ 
tired  behind  Cervera,  that  place 
was  taken  possession  of  by  General 
Castro,  an  insurgent  leader.  At 
Barcelona,  General  Ramon  Nar¬ 
vaez  was  appointed  by  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  Junta  Captain-General  of 
Valencia  and  Murcia, with  General 
Concha  as  second  in  command. 
On  the  29th  of  June,  the  Junta 
published  the  following  mani¬ 
festo 

,l  A  Central  Governmentbeing 
deemed  indispensable  to  regulate 
the  action  of  all  the  provinces,  the 
Supreme  Junta  has  decreed  the 
following —  Article  1.  The  Lopez 
Ministry  is  constituted.  Until 
the  Members  of  that  Cabinet  can 
meet,  General  Don  F.  Serrano 
shall  be  intrusted  with  all  the 
Ministerial  departments.  2.  This 
Ministry  shall  be  considered  as 
the  Provisional  Government,  un¬ 
til  all  the  Provincial  Juntas  of  the 
Peninsula,  represented  by  two 
Commissioners,  formed  into  a 
Central  Junta,  shall  have  given 
their  adhesion  to  it.” 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  so- 
called  Provisional  Government 
was  to  appoint  General  Concha 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops 
in  Grenada  and  Seville.  On  the 
3rd  of  July,  General  Narvaez  at¬ 
tacked  Brigadier  Enna  before 
Teruel,  and  forced  him  to  raise 
the  siege  of  that  place.  Of  four 
battalions  of  foot  and  four  squad¬ 
rons  of  horse  with  Enna,  three 
battalions  and  one  squadron  joined 
the  insurgent  chief.  Subsequently 
Daroca  declared  for  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  Narvaez  took  possession 
of  the  place.  It  gave  him  a  posi¬ 
tion  threatening  both  Saragossa 
and  Madrid,  an  1  interrupting  the 
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Regent’s  communication  with 
Seoane  and  Zurbano. 

In  the  meanwhile  Espartero  re¬ 
mained  inactive  at  Albaeete,  the 
capital  of  La  Mancha,  where  he 
had  arrived  on  the  25th  of  June, 
and  his  conduct  excited  the  utmost 
alarm  amongst  his  adherents.  It 
was  obvious  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost,  and  when  the  most 
energetic  measures  could  alone 
save  him  from  destruction,  he 
seemed  to  be  paralysed,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  making  any  effort.  The 
emergency  was  most  critical,  for 
the  capital  was  already  threatened. 
On  the  11th  of  July  the  insurgent 
General  Aspiroz,  after  crossing 
the  Guadarama  without  difficulty, 
arrived  at  El  Pardo,  within  two 
leagues  of  the  city,  with  a  force 
estimated  at  6,000  men.  The 
garrison  of  Madrid  consisted  of 
only  two  or  three  companies  of 
sappers  and  miners,  depots  of  the 
regiments  which  accompanied  Es¬ 
partero,  and  100  horse  of  the  re¬ 
giment  of  Lusitania.  Captain- 
General  San  Miguel  assembled 
the  commanders  of  the  National 
Guard  ;  to  whom  he  submitted  his 
plan  for  the  defence  of  Madrid  ; 
and  they  all  approved  his  resolu¬ 
tion  of  declaring  it  in  a  state  of 
siege.  An  advanced  guard  belonging 
to  Aspiroz  approached  the  gates 
of  the  city  on  the  14th,  but  it  was 
repulsed  by  musketry andartillery. 

General  Van  Halen  reached 
Mantilla  in  the  night  of  the  3rd  of 
July,  when  he  surprised  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  members  of  the  Junta 
of  Cordova,  together  with  their 
escort,  consisting  of  500  men,  and 
a  sum  of  40,000  douros.  On  the 
5th  he  proceeded  towards  Seville. 
Some  of  the  disaffected  of  that 
city,  having  marched  to  make  a 
movement  at  Xeres,  were  repulsed 
by  the  inhabitants. 


During  the  night  of  the  7t.h  of 
July,  the  Regent  quitted  Alba- 
cete,  and  having  abandoned  the 
intention  of  marching  upon  Valen¬ 
cia,  directed  his  course  to  Balazote. 
This  retrograde  movement  was 
very  ill  advised,  as  thereby  his 
communications  with  Generals 
Seoane  and  Zurbano  were  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  his  followers  became 
disheartened  by  the  appearance  of 
retreat.  The  two  latter  generals 
arrived  at  Saragossa  on  the  11th, 
with  a  considerable  force.  Here 
they  were  received  with  the  ut¬ 
most  enthusiasm,  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  distributed  food  and  wine  to 
the  soldiers  with  the  greatest 
alacrity. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  insurgent 
General  Narvaez  appeared  before 
Madrid,  and  summoned  it  to  sur¬ 
render  ;  but  the  city  remained 
firm,  and  the  Ministry  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  resist  the  threatened 
attack.  On  the  17th,  General 
Narvaez  retired  from  Madrid  and 
having  been  joined  by  General 
Aspiroz,  who  had  fallen  back  on 
Aranjuez,  the  two  insurrectionary 
leaders  marched  to  attack  Seoane 
and  Zurbano,  who  were  advancing 
on  Madrid.  The  hostile  forces 
encountered  each  other  at  Tor- 
rejon,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  and 
after  an  engagement  of  a  quarter 
of  a  hour,  Seoane’s  army  went  over 
to  the  enemyina  body,  and  thatof- 
ficer  an  da  son  of  Zurbano  were  taken 
prisoners.  Zurbano  himself  escap¬ 
ed.  Another  account  of  this  action 
represents  the  loyal  army  as  de¬ 
feated  by  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  insurgents  in  the  following 
manner: — When  Generals  Seoane 
and  Zurbano  brought  their  men 
to  the  charge,  against  the  forces 
of  Narvaez,  only  a  few  shots  were 
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fired;  for  while  the  former  shouted 
‘  Viva  Isabel  Secunda!  ’  ‘Viva  la 
Constitucion  !  *  ‘Viva  el  Regente  !* 
their  opponents,  instructed  by 
Narvaez  and  Aspiroz,  responded 
with  similar  vivas.  The  loyal 
troops,  taken  by  surprise,  threw 
down  their  muskets  and  embraced 
their  deceitful  foes,  imagining  at 
the  instant  that  they  were  sincere, 
but  the  trick  was  soon  discovered, 
for  a  movement  was  made  to  seize 
the  loyal  Generals.  Seoane  shocked 
at  the  result,  was  seized  with  an 
epileptic  fit,  and  fell  from  his 
horse.  The  result,  however,  of 
this  engagement  determined  the 
Municipality  of  Madrid  to  surren¬ 
der  the  capital,  and  after  some 
negotiations  with  the  victorious 
generals,  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  Narvaez  and  Aspiroz 
entered  the  city  on  the  24th.  The 
Lopez  Ministry  was  re-constituted 
and  the  following  revolutionary 
leaders  had  places  bestowed  upon 
them  :■ — Narvaez  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-General,  Captain-Ge¬ 
neral  of  Madrid,  and  General-in- 
Chief  of  all  the  troops  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  ;  Prim,  Count de  Reuss  and  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Madrid ;  Quinto,  Po¬ 
litical  Chief ;  the  Duke  de  Baylen, 
Commandant  of  the  Halberdiers  ; 
Aspiroz,  Lieutenant-General  and 
General-in-Chief  of  the  First 
Corps  of  Operation  j  and  Cortinez 
Inspector- General  of  the  National 
Guards.  Senor  Frias,  the  new 
Foreign  Minister,  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  Corps  Diploma¬ 
tique,  earnestly  averring  that  the 
new  Government  was  anxious  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with 
the  foreign  powers ;  hoping  for  a 
continuance  of  friendly  relations  on 
their  part ;  and  requesting  the 
Corps  Diplomatique  to  address 
their  communications  to  him.  S. 
Lopez  also  published  a  manifesto. 
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in  which  he  endeavoured  to  justify 
the  legality  of  the  revolt,  and  the 
necessity  in  which  he  found  him¬ 
self  of  taking  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  he  also  announced  the  im¬ 
mediate  convocation  of  the  Cortes. 

The  Duke  de  Baylen,  who  had 
been  President  of  the  Council  of 
Regency  for  the  Queen-Mother, 
wras  appointed  guardian  of  the 
young  Queen ;  and  the  Cortes 
were  convoked  for  the  15th  of 
October,  by  the  following  decree. 

“  The  Government  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  desirous  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  delay  to  unite  the  Cortes  of 
the  kingdom,  the  true  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  the 
best  interpreter  of  theirbeliefs  and 
of  their  interest ;  penetrated  with 
the  difficulty  of  surmounting  by 
other  means  the  obstacles  which 
are  opposed  to  the  agreement  of 
the  provinces,  energetically  pro¬ 
nounced  to  save  the  country  and 
the  Queen,  and  convinced  that 
the  situation  created  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  the  fruits  desired  by  Spain 
with  the  elements  prepared  by 
the  former  order  of  things,  decrees 
as  follows,  in  the  name  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Isabella  II.:  — 

“  Art.  1.  The  general  Cortes  of 
the  kingdom  shall  assemble  in  the 
capital  of  the  monarchy  on  the 
15th  of  Oct.  next. 

“  Art.  2.  The  senate  shall  be 
wholly  renewed,  each  province 
proposing  the  number  of  senators, 
which  determines  the  list  annexed 
to  the  electoral  law. 

(Signed)  “  Lopez  Caballero. 
“  Madrid,  July  30.n 
In  the  meantime  the  movements 
of  Espartero  were  involved  in  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty  what  were  his 
plans  and  objects.  On  the  16th 
of  July  he  arrived  at  Cordova, 
with  a  body  of  1,200  infantry 
[X  2] 
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and  600  cavalry  and  little  more 
was  heard  of  him  until  he  appear¬ 
ed  before  Seville  and  began  to 
bombard  that  city  on  the  21st. 
After  continuing  the  cannonade 
for  two  days,  his  troops  ceased 
firing,  but  not  until  a  part  of  the 
suburbs  had  been  destroyed  ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  when 
the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Ma¬ 
drid  reached  him,  he  immediately 
raised  the  siege  of  Seville,  and 
marched  rapidly  for  Cadiz,  with 
400  cavalry.  He  was  pursued  by 
General  Concha,  at  the  head  of 
500  horse,  to  Port  St.  Mary’s,  and 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  arrived  at 
the  shore  only  five  minutes  after 
the  unfortunate  Regent  had  em¬ 
barked  in  a  boat  to  seek  refuge  on 
board  the  English  frigate  Malabar 
of  72  guns.  This  happened  on 
the  30th  of  July,  and  thus  within 
a  period  of  two  short  months  was 
the  Duke  of  Victory  hurled  from 
the  pinnacle  of  power,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  fly  for  safety  as  an  exile 
to  a  foreign  land.  He  proceeded 
in  the  Malabar  to  Lisbon,  where, 
however,  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
having  declared  for  the  victorious 
party,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
land;  but  he  there  published  a 
manifesto  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
vindieatiug  his  conduct  and  cha¬ 
racter,  and  declaring  that  he  had 
kept  inviolate  his  oath  to  observe 
the  constitution.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
as  a  Report  of  what  Espartero  had 
declared  in  the  presence  of  his 
suite.  It  stated — “  That  the  state 
of  insurrection  in  which  various 
places  ( pohlaciones )  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy  were,  and  the  defection  of 
the  army  and  navy,  obliged  him, 
without  permission  of  the  Cortes, 
to  quit  the  Spanish  territory  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  period  at 
which,  according  to  the  constitu¬ 


tion,  he  would  cease  to  be  Regent 
of  the  kingdom  ( debia  cesar  en  el 
cargo  de  Regente  del  Reyno)  : 
That  considering  that  he  cannot 
resign  the  deposit  of  the  royal 
authority  which  was  confided  to 
him,  excepting  in  the  form  which 
the  constitution  permits,  nor  upon 
any  account  (c/e  ningun  modo) 
deliver  it  up  to  those  who  uncon¬ 
stitutionally  arrogate  to  them¬ 
selves  the  title  of  government,  he 
protested,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  against  whatever  may 
have  been  or  may  be  done  con¬ 
trary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
monarchy.” 

By  a  decree  of  the  16th  of 
August,  the  newly-formed  Spa¬ 
nish  Government  declared  Don 
Baldomero  Espartero,  and  all 
those  who  had  signed  his  mani¬ 
festo,  deprived  of  their  titles, 
ranks,  employments,  and  deco¬ 
rations. 

At  Lisbon  the  ex-Regent  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  Prometheus 
for  England,  and  at  Havre  was 
joined  by  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of 
Victory,  and  his  daughter.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Prometheus  ar¬ 
rived  at  Woolwich,  and  Espartero 
landed  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  London,  where  he  was  well  re¬ 
ceived.  Shortly  after  his  arrival, 
a  public  dinner  was  given  to  him 
at  the  Mansion  House,  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London. 

At  Madrid  the  Lopez  Cabinet 
determined  that  the  queen  should 
be  declared  of  age  by  a  coup  d’etat ; 
and  accordingly,  in  an  Address 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  on  the 
8th  of  August,  by  the  entire  Ca¬ 
binet,  in  presence  of  the  corps 
diplomatique,  the  corporations  of 
the  State,  and  the  authorities  of 
Madrid,  the  Ministry  declared, 
that  it  being  the  national  will  that 
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the  Queen  should  be  declared  of 
age,  she  should  be  so  the  moment 
she  took  the  oath  before  the  Cortes, 
and  that  until  the  meeting  of  that 
assembly  it  would  govern  in  her 
name.  The  Queen  immediately 
assented  to  this  proposal. 

The  triumph  of  the  opponents 
of  Espartero  did  not  ensure  the 
tranquillity  of  Spain.  It  is  me¬ 
lancholy  to  record  the  events  of 
the  present  year,  and  see  what 
jarring  factions  continued  to  rage 
in  that  distracted  country.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  proofs  of  her 
weakness,  that  hitherto  no  master 
mind  has  appeared  capable  of  con¬ 
trolling  her  destinies,  and  com¬ 
manding  the  confidence  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Espartero  would  seem  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  who  have  been  thrown 
to  the  surface,  and  placed  in  pro¬ 
minent  situations  by  the  chances 
of  the  struggle  since  the  death  of 
Ferdinand.  But  his  conduct  dur¬ 
ing  the  crisis  which  we  have  just 
detailed,  was  certainly  not  that  of 
a  vigorous  and  resolute  mind.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  he  yielded 
too  readily  to  the  storm  of  disaf¬ 
fection,  and  that  had  he  encoun¬ 
tered  it  with  promptitude  and 
courage,  he  might  still  have  been 
Regent  of  Spain  ;  and  the  uncon¬ 
stitutional  proceedings  which  we 
have  to  narrate,  would  never  have 
occurred. 

Soon  after  the  flight  of  Espar¬ 
tero,  disturbances  broke  out  in 
Madrid,  and  on  the  29th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  a  battalion  of  troops  of  the 
line  mutinied.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  overpowered,  and  eight  of 
the  ringleaders  were  shot. 

In  the  provinces,  Barcelona  as 
usual  gave  the  signal  for  revolt. 
Early  in  September,  that  city  de¬ 
clared  against  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  5th  of  that 
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month,  the  (self-called)  Supreme 
Junta,  there  issued  a  manifesto, 
containing  the  following  vindica¬ 
tion  of  their  opposition 

,c  In  June  last,  we  took  arms 
against  an  ambitious  power  that 
mocked  constitutional  forms  ;  and 
we  overturned  it.  But  what  power 
has  assumed  its  place  ?  What  ad¬ 
vantage  has  the  people  derived 
from  its  efforts  and  sacrifices  ? 
Behold  the  Ministry  proclaimed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  nation, 
and  whose  programme  seemed 
like  an  emanation  from  Heaven, 
for  the  happiness  of  Spain  !— —  this 
Junta  rehabilitated  and  created  it, 
gave  it  a  legal  existence  at  the 
most  critical  moment,  imposing 
upon  it  at  the  same  time,  an  es¬ 
sential  condition,  namely,  that  the 
Provinces,  represented  in  a  Central 
Junta,  should  confirm  its  powers, 
and  point  out  to  it  the  political 
course  most  conducive  to  the  na¬ 
tional  will.  Serrano  accepted  that 
condition— -pledged  his  word  to 
execute  it ;  and  all  Spain  knows 
how  he  has  kept  his  promise.  The 
Junta  protested  against  such  a 
violation  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  a  private  and  public  man  ;  but 
that  Protest  and  those  of  the 
other  Provinces  have  been  re¬ 
jected  with  contumely.  The  Mi¬ 
nistry  would  not  listen  to  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  Central  Junta,  and 
insisted  on  commanding  alone.” 

The  manifesto  goes  on  to  recite 
the  violations  of  the  fundamental 
compact,  committed  by  the  Lopez 
Ministry ;  and  mentions  among 
others,  the  convocation  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  Cortes  without  any  right 
to  do  so,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Senate,  the  levying  of  recruits 
and  contributions,  the  dismissal 
of  municipalities,  the  disarming 
of  the  National  Guard,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  to  important  commands 
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in  the  army  of  the  men  concerned 
in  the  counter-revolution  of  1841, 
&c. ;  and  concludes  by  an  appeal 
to  all  Spaniards  to  unite  in  an¬ 
other  common  effort  in  favour  of 
the  Central  Junta,  and  against 
the  vile  instruments  of  “  a  cama¬ 
rilla  of  political  gipsies,  without 
either  faith,  shame,  or  convic¬ 
tion.5’ 

Other  towns,  amongst  which 
were  Saragossa,  Seville,  Gerona 
and  Leon,  followed  the  example 
set  by  Barcelona,  and  pronounced 
against  the  Lopez  Ministry.  Such 
was  the  threatening  aspect  of  af¬ 
fairs,  that  General  Narvaez  or¬ 
dered  an  immediate  levy  to  be 
made  of  25,000  men. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  the 
Session  of  the  Cortes  was  opened 
at  Madrid,  but  they  were  not 
formally  constituted  till  the  26th. 
The  discussions  were  of  little  in¬ 
terest.  The  most  important  event 
connected  with  their  proceedings, 
was  the  declaration  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Queen  Isabella  II.  On  the 
8th  of  November  the  two  Cham¬ 
bers  met,  to  give  their  votes  con¬ 
jointly,  and  the  measure  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  193  to 
16.  On  the  10th  of  November, 
Queen  Isabella  took  the  constitu¬ 
tional  oath  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  presence  of  both 
Chambers. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  a  des¬ 
perate  attempt  was  made  to  assas¬ 
sinate  General  Narvaez,  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid.  It  appears 
that  he  was  proceeding  from  his 
residence  to  the  Theatre,  when  his 
coach  was  fired  at  bv  two  men, 
whose  balls  took  effect  upon  two 
Ayudantes,  who  accompanied  the 
general.  One,CommandanteBaseti, 
who  sat  nearest  the  assassins,  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  forehead 
the  other,  Don  Salvador  de  Castro, 
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was  also  wounded,  though  slightly, 
m  the  forehead.  Based  fell  on  the 
breast  of  Narvaez,  exclaiming, 
“  They  have  killed  me  ! 55  The 
General  immediately  shouted  to  his 
frightened  coachman  i(  Correar  !  ” 
(Drive  on  rapidly.)  The  man 
lashed  his  horses,  and  proceeded 
in  safety  through  a  continuous 
fire,  until  he  came  in  front  of  the 
guard  posted  in  the  convent  of 
the  Basilios,  where  Narvaez  and 
his  Ayudante  alighted  and  took 
refuge,  bearing  with  them  the 
wounded  Commandant,  who  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  He  received  speedy  me¬ 
dical  aid,  and  during  the  night  an 
operation  was  performed  with  the 
trephine  ;  but  the  ball  had  deeply 
entered  the  brain,  and  he  died 
next  morning.  At  the  guard¬ 
house  Narvaez  prudently  aban¬ 
doned  the  coach  (which  on  exami¬ 
nation  next  morning,  was  found 
pierced  by  twenty  bullets,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  those  which  entered 
by  the  windows),  and  sent  word  of 
what  had  happened  to  the  Queen 
and  her  Ministers,  who  had  at¬ 
tended  her  to  the  Circo,  and  in 
continuation  visited  the  barrack  of 
the  Princessa  Regiment,  and  after¬ 
wards  others,  putting  the  whole 
garrison  under  arms,  and  march¬ 
ing  strong  patrols  through  the 
streets.  However,  no  further  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  against  Narvaez, 
or  any  individual.  The  assassins 
having  failed  in  their  grand  ob¬ 
ject,  immediately  dispersed,  and 
no  one  presumed  to  question,  stop, 
or  follow  them.  They  all  were 
disguised,  wrapped  up  in  cloaks 
to  conceal  their  blunderbusses, 
and  wore  the  ordinary  velvet 
sugar-loaf  hats. 

The  disturbances  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  were  at  first  of  a 
serious  aspect,  did  not  produce 
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any  important  result.  Several 
of  the  malcontent  leaders  dis¬ 
continued  the  struggle,  amongst 
whom  was  Yriarte,  who,  when 
Vigo  capitulated  on  the  11th  of 
November,  escaped  with  1,000 
men  into  Portugal.  On  the  19th 
of  the  same  month,  Barcelona  also 
capitulated,  and  a  new  munici¬ 
pality  was  formed.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  seditious  symp¬ 
toms  still  manifesting  themselves, 
the  National  Guard  in  that  city 
was  disarmed  by  the  Captain- 
General,  and  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Junta,  accompanied  by 
many  of  the  officers  of  the  National 
Guard,  embarked  for  France,  hav¬ 
ing  been  provided  with  passports 
by  the  Captain-General. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net  took  place  in  November ;  and 
Senor  Olozaga  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  President  of  the  Council, 
formed  on  the  24th  of  that  month 
a  Ministry,  consisting  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members  :  - —  S.  Olozaga, 
President  of  the  Council,  and  Mi¬ 
nister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  S. 
Luzuriaga,  Minister  of  Justice  5 
S.  Domenech,  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior;  S.  Cantero,  Minister  of 
Finance ;  S.  Serrano,  Minister  of 
War;  S.  Frias,  Minister  of  the 
Marine. 

But  this  Administration  came 
to  an  abrupt  and  speedy  end.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  what  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  catastro  phe 
which  so  soon  overwhelmed  it,  as 
different  and  contradictory  ac¬ 
counts  have  appeared ;  and  per¬ 
haps,  the  true  version  of  what  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  Queen  and 
Olozaga,  may  never  be  given  to 
the  public.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  Cabinet  of  the  latter  was  un¬ 
popular  from  its  commencement ; 
and  several  of  its  measures  irri¬ 
tated  the  excited  and  susceptible 


minds  of  the  Spanish  people: 
Amongst  other  decrees  issued  by 
the  Ministry,  was  one  suspending 
the  re-organization  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  which  occasioned 
the  assembling  of  a  tumultuous 
mob,  who  gave  vent  to  their  feel¬ 
ings  in  revolutionary  cries.  A 
collision  took  place  between  the 
populace  and  the  military,  and 
several  persons  were  wounded. 
Another  decree  also,  reinstating 
those  officers  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  under  Espartero’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  highly  unpopular.  In 
the  Cortes  also,  the  Ministry 
found  themselves  without  ade¬ 
quate  support ;  and  Senor  Pidal 
was,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
Olozaga  and  his  colleagues  elected, 
on  the  27th  of  November,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
This  proof  of  hostility  induced 
Olozaga  to  call  upon  the  Queen 
to  dissolve  the  Cortes  ;  and  on  the 
next  day  (the  28th,)  he  proceeded 
to  the  palace.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement,  but  the  account 
is  that  which  has  been  generally 
received  as  correct,  however  ex¬ 
traordinary  its  incidents  may  ap¬ 
pear.  It  is  said  that  Senor  Olo¬ 
zaga  obtained  a  secret  audience  of 
the  Queen,  bolted  the  outer  door, 
and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  decree 
dissolving  the  Cortes  (which  he 
had  prepared  without  the  privity 
of  his  colleagues,)  complete  in  all 
but  the  signature,  which  he  re¬ 
quested  her  to  add.  She  objected, 
and  was  about  to  retire :  the  Mi¬ 
nister  interrupted  her  passage, 
and  bolted  the  inner  door,  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  retreat.  The  Queen  sat 
down  at  a  table,  and  Olozaga,  in 
a  voice  partly  familiar  and  partly 
serious,  said,  te  Vamos!  Jirma9 
vuestra  Majestad.”  The  Queen 
was  silent,  but  signed  the  docu« 
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rnent.  It  is  even  asserted,  that 
Olozaga  took  her  hand,  and  forced 
her  to  do  so!  On  the  following 
morning,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Marqueza  de  Santa  Cruz,  she 
told  this  story  to  Narvaez,  when 
he  came  to  receive  the  pass -word 
of  the  day.  He  called  S.  Pidal 
and  the  four  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Congress  :  Serrano  joined  the 
consultation  ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  Queen  issued  a  decree 
dismissing  Olozaga.  The  accused 
Minister  denied  the  truth  of  this 
tale,  and  threatened  to  prosecute 
a  paper  that  published  it.  As 
soon  as  Olozaga’s  dismissal  was 
announced,  all  the  other  Ministers 
resigned,  except  S.  Frias  and 
General  Serrano;  but  eventually 
they  also  resigned.  S.  Luiz  Gonsalez 
Bravo,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Cortes,  a  Moderado,  was 
appointed  to  be  Foreign  Minister, 
with  power  to  construct  a  Cabi¬ 
net.  Serrano  would  not  consent 
to  be  a  member  of  it.  Gonzalez 
Bravo’s  first  act  was  to  propose,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  excluding  S.  Olozaga  from 
the  sittings  of  the  Congress  ;  and 
the  motion  was  referred  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  new  Prime  Minister,  whom 
the  chances  of  events  had  thus 
elevated  to  so  important  a  post, 
was  formerly  editor  of  a  scurrilous 
paper  at  Madrid,  distinguished, 
by  the  malignity  of  its  attacks 
upon  the  ex-Regent  the  Queen- 
Mother,  Christina.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  very  indifferent  reputation. 
When  the  Committee  made  their 
report,  a  long  and  stormy  discus¬ 
sion  took  place  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  an  ineffectual  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  the  friends 
of  Olozaga  to  omit  a  paragraph, 
which  criminated  him  with  regard 
to  his  conduct  on  the  28th.  Jt 


was  carried  by  a  majority  of  101  to 
48,  and  the  Chamber  appointed  a 
deputation,  headed  by  S.  Mar¬ 
tinez  de  la  Rosa,  to  present  it  to 
the  Queen. 

Greece. — In  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  this  year,  a  revolution 
took  place  at  Athens,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  po¬ 
pular  party,  and  was  happily  un¬ 
stained  by  bloodshed.  Much  dis¬ 
content  had  prevailed  throughout 
Greece  for  some  time,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  exclusive  system  of 
Government,  which  was  thrown 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
Bavarians  instead  of  Greeks.  This 
partiality  of  course  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  King  Otho  was 
himself  a  Bavarian.  The  finances 
also  of  the  country  had  been  in  a 
very  embarrassed  state.  On  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  September, 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens  began  to 
assemble  in  large  numbers,  and 
some  musket  shots  were  fired  in 
the  air.  At  dawn  of  day  the  po¬ 
pulace,  accompanied  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  proceeded  to  the 
Palace,  crying,  “  The  Constitution 
for  ever !”  They  stopped  under 
the  windows  of  the  King’s  apart¬ 
ments,  who  appeared,  and  in  a  few 
words  promised  that  he  would  take 
into  consideration  their  demands, 
after  he  had  consulted  with  his 
Ministers,  the  Council  of  State, 
and  the  representatives  of  the 
Foreign  Powers.  The  Commander 
of  the  Cavalry,  M.  Calergi,  then 
advanced  and  stated  to  the  King 
that  they  no  longer  recognized  the 
Ministry  as  existing,  and  that  the 
Council  of  State  was  at  that  very 
time  deliberating  on  the  critical 
state  of  affairs.  Soon  afterwards  a 
deputation  from  the  Council  of 
State  arrived  at  the  Palace,  and 
presented  an  address  to  the  King, 
which  comprised  the  demands 
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which  they  called  upon  him  to 
grant.  The  address  was  in  the 
following  terms 

“  Your  Majesty  will  consider  it 
expedient  to  appoint  a  new  Mi¬ 
nistry  without  delay.  The  Council 
of  State  recommend  to  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  your  Majesty,  as  persons 
competent  to  form  it,  because  of 
their  enjoying  public  esteem  and 
confidence,  Messrs.  Andre  Metaxa, 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  with  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Andre  Londos, 
for  the  Ministry  of  War  ;  Canaris, 
for  the  Navy  Department ;  Rhi- 
gas  Palamidis,  for  the  Interior  ; 
Mansolas,  for  the  Finance ;  Leon 
Melas,  for  Justice;  and  Michel 
Schimasfor  Public  Instruction  and 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

“  Your  Majesty  will  be  pleased 
at  the  same  time  to  sign  an  ordi¬ 
nance,  which  will  impose  on  the 
new  Ministry,  as  its  first  duty, 
the  convocation  within  the  delay 
of  a  month  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly;  which  will  deliberate  upon 
the  definite  constitution  that  is  to 
be  established  in  concert  with  the 
Royal  authority,  as  the  aegis  under 
which  the  throne  and  the  nation 
shall  hereafter  be  placed.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances  of  the 
country  rendering  the  convocation 
of  the  National  Assembly  an  urgent 
necessity,  and  not  admitting  of  a 
new  law  of  election  being  pre¬ 
viously  framed,  your  Majesty  will 
permit  your  Ministry  to  convoke 
that  Assembly,  agreeably  to  the 
spirit  and  provisions  of  the  last 
law  of  election  in  vigour  before 
1833,  with  the  sole  difference  that 
the  electoral  colleges  shall  elect 
their  presidents  by  a  majority  of 
votes. 

“  The  New  Ministry,  invested 
with  the  full  powers  necessary  to 
conduct  the  Government  in  accord 


with  the  gravity  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  its  formation, 
shall  render  an  account  of  its  acts 
to  the  National  Assembly.” 

The  King  with  some  reluctance 
acceded  to  these  demands,  and  the 
newly  nominated  Ministers  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Palace,  where  they 
had  a  long  interview  with  their 
Sovereign.  Afterwards  he  ap¬ 
peared  with  them  on  the  balcony, 
and  the  air  resounded  with  cries  of 
“  Long  live  the  Constitutional 
King  !”  In  the  afternoon  the  gar¬ 
rison,  which  had  borne  so  active 
and  formidable  a  part  in  bringing 
about  therevolution, returned  to  its 
quarters,  and  the  city  relapsed  to  its 
quarters,  and  the  city  relapsed  into 
its  ordinary  state  of  tranquility. 

Next  day  the  King  issued  a 
decree  convening  a  National  As¬ 
sembly  within  thirty  days,  and 
the  Council  of  State  publicly 
thanked  the  people  and  the  army 
for  their  conduct  during  the  late 
eventful  crisis. 

The  National  Assembly  was 
opened  on  the  20th  of  November 
at  Athens  by  King  Otho,  who  de¬ 
livered  the  following  speech » 

f<  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  nation 
- — I  appear  in  the  midst  of  you 
with  the  joyful  persuasion  that 
this  Assembly  will  be  productive 
of  good  to  our  beloved  Greece. 

“  From  the  very  foundation  of 
the  monarchy  several  liberal  insti¬ 
tutions  were  established,  with  the 
view  of  preparing  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  definite  constitution. 
Free  municipal  laws,  provincial 
councils,  and  trial  by  jury,  were 
the  precursors  of  representative 
government  in  Greece. 

“  Our  task  now  is  to  place  the 
crowning-stone  on  this  edifice  by 
the  introduction  and  establishment 
of  a  constitution.  With  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Almighty,  let  us  now 
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unite  our  efforts  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  afundamentallaw,  suitable 
to  the  real  wants  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  state,  and  adapted  to 
advance  and  secure  the  true  in¬ 
terest  of  all.  Yes,  let  wisdom  and 
justice  reign  in  all  strength,  and 
let  the  tie  of  mutual  affection 
unite  us  all.  In  forming  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  common  country, 
let  us  not  be  sparing  in  mutual 
concessions ;  but  let  the  common 
desire  to  advance  and  consolidate 
the  prosperity  of  the  state  alone 
inspire  and  guide  us. 

“You  know,  gentlemen,  my 
love  for  the  nation,  in  which  I 
have  never  failed  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances;  and,  with  this  feel¬ 
ing,  I  desire  neither  more  nor  less 
power  than  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  Greece. 
Let  us  make  a  compact  with  each 
other,  which  by  its  suitability  may 
give  assurance  of  stability  and  du¬ 
ration.  The  whole  civilized  world 
has  its  eyes  fixed  on  us,  and  his¬ 
tory  will  judge  of  our  work  by  its 
results. 

<£  With  full  confidence  in  your 
enlightened  patriotism,  I  open  this 
Assembly.  May  God,  in  his  good¬ 
ness,  grant  that  it  prove  beneficial 
and  advantageous  to  Greece.  The 
prosperity  of  Greece  is  my  prayer 
• — is  my  glory.” 

The  revolution  which  had  taken 
place,  and  to  which  King  Oth'o 
wisely  yielded,  and  thus  identified 
himself  with  the  cause  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty,  displeased  the  Auto¬ 
crat  of  the  North  to  such  an  extent, 
that  shortly  after  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly,  a  Russian  armed 
steamer  appeared  at  the  Piraeus, 
and  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Athens  was  ordered  on  board.  Nor 
was  he  allowed  to  land  again,  but 
himself  and  his  suite  were  con¬ 
veyed  away  in  the  steamer. 


Prussia. — On  the  8th  of  March 
the  States  of  Posen  presented  an 
address  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
which  they  stated,  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  nationality  and 
the  use  of  their  language  in  public 
acts  had  been  promised  to  them  in 
1815,  and  that  their  just  expecta¬ 
tions  would  never  be  fulfilled  until 
the  country  was  in  possession  of 
the  institutions  promised  to  it  by 
the  edict  of  May,  1815,  To  this 
address  the  King  replied  on  the 
12th  in  a  document  signed  by  all 
his  Ministers.  The  Royal  answer 
was  in  the  following  terms:  — 

“  We  should  have  returned  this 
address  without  replying  to  it,  its 
demands  and  griefs  being  irregu¬ 
larly  presented ;  but  we  wished 
our  subjects  of  Posen  to  know  how 
highly  we  disapproved  of  the  sen¬ 
timents  and  proposals  contained 
therein.  The  wish  to  deny  the 
point  of  union  between  Posen  and 
Prussia  comes  only  from  a  party 
blind  to  the  paternal  solicitude 
which  prompted  us  to  leave  them 
every  thing  pertaining  to  nation¬ 
ality.  If  the  opinion  of  such  a 
party,  which  seeks  to  separate  the 
Grand  Duchy  from  Prussia,  should 
prevail,  we  shall  be  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  withdrawing  from  the 
Provincial  States  of  Posen  the  pro¬ 
mise  that  they  should  be  convoked 
at  stated  intervals.  We  will  enter 
into  no  explanation  relative  to  the 
indecorous  allusion  to  the  royal 
ordon nance  of  May,  1815,  (pro¬ 
mising  a  constitution);  such  or- 
donnance  being  not  obligatory 
upon  us ;  his  Majesty  our  late 
august  father  having  recognized 
that  the  dispositions  which  it  con¬ 
tained  were  incompatible  with  the 
good  of  his  people,  and  therefore 
replaced  by  the  law  of  June, 
1823.” 
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THE  Boundary  Question  hav- 
ing  been  happily  adjusted 
last  year  by  the  successful  mission 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  the  chief  cause 
of  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  was  remov¬ 
ed.  There  still,  however,  remain¬ 
ed  several  questions  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  year, 
which  threatened  to  disturb  the 
amicable  feelings,  which  for  the 
sake  of  the  interests  of  two  great 
nations,  or  rather  we  should  say 
the  peace  of  the  world,  ought  to 
prevail  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  These  were  the  Oregon  Ter« 


ritory — the  Right  of  Search-— and 
the  non-payment  of  State  debts. 
With  regard  to  the  first  and  last 
of  these,  the  conduct  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  appears  to  be  marked  by  an 
utter  disregard  of  those  principles 
of  equity  and  honour  which  are 
the  acknowledged  basis  of  all  in¬ 
tercourse  between  nations  as  well 
as  individuals.  To  attempt  to  ap¬ 
propriate  territory  over  which 
they  have  no  just  claim— and  to 
contract  debts  which  they  have 
no  intention  of  paying,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  to  refuse  to  dis¬ 
charge  obligations  contracted  upon 
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the  faith  of  public  engagements, 
are  instances  of  Republican  mora¬ 
lity,  little  likely  to  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  Europe  towards  either 
the  people  or  institutions  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

In  November  1818,  a  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ame¬ 
rica  was  ratified  by  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  and  in  the  month  of  January 
following  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  third  article 
of  this  treaty  stipulated  that 
(i  whatever  territory  may  be  claim¬ 
ed  by  one  or  other  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  on  the  North-west 
coast  of  America,  to  the  West  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  also  all 
bays,  harbours,  creeks,  or  rivers 
thereon,  shall  be  free  and  open  to 
the  ships,  citizens,  and  subjects  of 
both  powers,  for  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  convention. u 

This  period  of  ten  years  was 
afterwards  indefinitely  extended 
by  consent  of  both  Governments, 
and  hitherto  the  country  to  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lying 
between  40°  and  50°  north  lati¬ 
tude,  known  in  America  by  the 
name  of  the  Oregon  Territory, 
has  been  occupied  in  accordance 
with  this  stipulation  of  the  treaty. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  Session 
of  Congress  the  President  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  about  to  en¬ 
gage  in  negotiations  with  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  for  finally  set- 
tlingthe  claims  of  the  twocountries 
to  this  territory.  Whilst,  how¬ 
ever,  these  negotiations  were  pend¬ 
ing,  a  Bill  for  the  occupation  and 
military  organization  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  territory  was  brought  into 
Congress  by  a  Mr.  Linn.  This 
Bill,  which  stated  that  “  the  title 
of  the  United  States  to  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Oregon  is  certain,  and  will 
not  be  abandoned,”  was  with  dif¬ 


ficulty  carried  through  the  Senate. 
The  numbers  for  and  against  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill,  were  at 
first  stated  to  be  equal ;  and  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  declar¬ 
ed  that  the  question  was  lost,  the 
numbers  being  on  each  side  23. 
But  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  a  vote  had  been  erroneously 
recorded  in  the  negative,  and  fi¬ 
nally  the  Bill  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  majority  of  24  to  22.  It  was 
then  sent  down  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  affairs  reported 
against  it,  and  it  was  ultimately 
abandoned  for  this  Session.  The 
Right  of  Search  or  of  Visit  seems 
to  be  placed  at  last  on  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  footing.  Great  Britain  never 
claimed  in  this  matter  more  than 
what  the  law  of  nations  univer¬ 
sally  allows,  nor  in  fact  any  greater 
right  than  that  which  America 
herself  has  always  asserted  and 
exercised  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  the  irritated  state  of  feeling, 
and  under  the  influence  of  that 
suspicious  jealousy  with  which  the 
policy  of  this  country  is  regarded 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
public,  this  important  fact  had 
been  overlooked,  and  it  required  an 
official  announcement  from  the 
President  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year  to  undeceive  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  claim  which  we 
have  from  the  first  insisted  on  and 
never  retracted.  The  announce¬ 
ment  alluded  to  professes  to  be  a 
communication  by  the  President 
to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  correspondence  which  had 
passed  between  his  Government 
and  that  of  Great  Britain  respect¬ 
ing  conflicting  interpretations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

“  To  the  House  of  Representa* 
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tives, — -In  compliance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  22d  instant,  re¬ 
questing  me  to  communicate  to 
the  House  {  whatever  correspond¬ 
ence  or  communication  may  have 
been  received  from  the  British 
Government  respecting  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  construction  of  the  late 
British  Treaty  concluded  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  it  concerns  an  alleged 
right  to  visit  American  vessels,’  I 
herewith  transmit  a  report  made 
to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  have  also  thought  proper  to  com¬ 
municate  copies  of  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen’s  letter  of  the  20th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1841,  to  Mr.  Everett; 
Mr.  Everett’s  letter  of  the  23d  of 
December  in  reply  thereto ;  and 
extracts  from  several  letters  of 
Mr.  Everett  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

u  I  cannot  forego  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  my  regret  at  the  apparent 
purport  of  a  part  of  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen’s  despatch  to  Mr.  Fox.  1 
had  cherished  the  hope  that  all 
possibility  of  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  true  construction  of  the  8th 
article  of  the  treaty  lately  con¬ 
cluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  was  precluded 
by  the  plain  and  well  weighed 
language  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
The  desire  of  both  Governments 
is  to  put  an  end,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  to  the  slave  trade,  and 
that  desire,  I  need  scarcely  add,  is 
as  strongly  and  as  sincerely  felt 
by  the  United  States  as  it  can  be 
by  Great  Britain.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  trade, 
though  now  universally  reprobated, 
was,  up  to  a  late  period,  prosecut¬ 
ed  by  all  who  chose  to  engage  in 
it ;  and  there  were,  unfortunately, 
but  very  few  Christian  powers 
whose  subjects  were  not  permitted, 
and  even  encouraged,  to  share  in 


the  profits  of  what  was  regarded 
as  a  perfectly  legitimate  com¬ 
merce.  It  originated  at  a  period 
long  before  the  United  States  had 
become  independent,  and  was  car¬ 
ried  on  within  our  borders  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  most  earnest  re¬ 
monstrances  and  expostulations  of 
some  of  the  colonies  in  which  it 
was  most  actively  prosecuted.  Its 
character,  thus  fixed  by  common 
consent  and  general  practice,  could 
only  be  changed  by  the  positive 
assent  of  each  and  every  nation, 
expressed  either  in  the  form  of 
municipal  law  or  conventional  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  United  States 
led  the  way  in  efforts  to  suppress 
it.  They  claimed  no  right  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  others,  but  they  resolved, 
without  waiting  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  other  powers,  to  prohibit  it 
to  their  own  citizens,  and  to  visit 
its  perpetration  by  them  with  con¬ 
dign  punishment.  I  may  safely 
affirm  that  it  never  occurred  to 
this  Government  that  any  new 
maritime  right  accrued  to  it  from 
the  position  it  had  thus  assumed 
in  regard  to  the  slave  trade.  If, 
before  our  laws  for  its  suppression, 
the  flag  of  every  nation  might 
traverse  the  ocean  unquestioned 
by  our  cruisers,  this  freedom  was 
not,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  least 
abridged  by  our  municipal  legis¬ 
lation. 

“  Any  other  doctrine,  it  is 
plain,  would  subject  to  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  ever  varying  system  of 
maritime  police,  adopted  at  will 
by  the  great  naval  power  for  the 
time  being,  the  trade  of  the  world 
in  any  places,  or  in  any  articles 
which  such  power  might  see  fit  to 
prohibit  to  its  own  subjects  or 
citizens.  A  principle  of  this  kind 
could  scarcely  be  acknowledged 
without  subjecting  commerce  to 
the  risk  of  constant  and  harassing 
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vexations.  The  attempt  to  justify 
such  a  pretension,  from  the  right 
to  visit  and  detain  ships  upon  rea¬ 
sonable  suspicion  of  piracy,  would 
deservedly  be  exposed  to  universal 
condemnation,  since  it  would  be 
an  attempt  to  convert  an  estab¬ 
lished  rule  of  maritime  law,  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  principle  into  the 
international  code  by  the  consent 
of  all  nations,  into  a  rule  and  prin¬ 
ciple  adopted  by  a  single  nation, 
and  enforced  only  by  its  assumed 
authority.  To  seize  and  detain 
a  ship,  upon  suspicion  of  piracy, 
with  probable  cause  and  in  good 
faith,  affords  no  just  ground  either 
for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  whose  flag  she  bears  or 
claim  of  indemnity  on  the  part  of 
the  owner.  The  universal  law 
sanctions  and  the  common  good 
requires  the  existence  of  such  a 
rule.  The  right,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  not  only  to  visit  and 
detain,  but  to  search  a  ship,  is  a 
perfect  right,  and  involves  neither 
responsibility  nor  indemnity.  But 
with  this  single  exception  no  na¬ 
tion  has,  in  time  of  peace,  any  au¬ 
thority  to  detain  the  ships  of  an¬ 
other  upon  the  high  seas  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction. 
And  such,  I  am  happy  to  find,  is 
substantially  the  doctrine  of  Great 
Britain  herself,  in  her  most  recent 
official  declarations,  and  even  in 
those  now  communicated  to  the 
House.  These  declarations  may 
well  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the 
apparent  difference  between  the 
two  Governments  is  not  rather  one 
of  definition  than  of  principle. 

“  Not  only  is  the  Right  of 
Search,  properly  so  called,  dis¬ 
claimed  by  Great  Britain,  but 
even  that  of  mere  visit  and  inquiry 
is  asserted  with  qualifications  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  per¬ 


fect  right.  In  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everett,  of 
the  20th  of  December,  1841,  as 
also  in  that  just  received  by  the 
British  Minister  in  this  country, 
made  to  Mr.  Fox,  his  Lordship 
declares  that  if,  in  spite  of  all  the 
precaution  which  shall  be  used  to 
prevent  such  occurrences,  an  Ame¬ 
rican  ship,  by  reason  of  any  visit 
or  detention  by  a  British  cruiser, 
‘should  suffer  loss  and  injury,  it 
would  be  followed  by  prompt  and 
ample  remuneration/  And  in  order 
to  make  more  manifest  her  inten¬ 
tions  in  this  respect,  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  the  despatch  of  the  20th 
of  December,  makes  known  to 
Mr.  Everett  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
structions  given  to  the  British 
cruisers.  These  are  such  as,  if 
faithfully  observed,  would  enable 
the  British  Government  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the  standard  of  a  fair 
indemnity.  That  Government  has, 
in  several  cases,  fulfilled  her  pro¬ 
mises  in  this  particular,  by  mak¬ 
ing  adequate  reparation  for  da¬ 
mage  done  to  our  commerce.  It 
seems  obvious  to  remark,  that  a 
right  which  is  only  to  be  exercised 
under  such  restrictions  and  pre¬ 
cautions,  and  risk,  in  case  of  any 
assignable  damage  to  be  followed 
by  the  consequences  of  a  trespass, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  any 
thing  more  than  a  privilege  asked 
for,  and  either  conceded  or  with¬ 
held  on  the  usual  principles  of  in¬ 
ternational  comity. 

“  The  principles  laid  down  in 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  despatches,  and 
the  assurances  of  indemnity  there¬ 
in  held  out,  although  the  utmost 
reliance  was  placed  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  British  Government, 
were  not  regarded  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  as  a  sufficient  security  against 
the  abuses  which  Lord  Aberdeen 
admitted  might  arise  in  even  the 
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most  cautious  and  moderate  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  new  maritime  police. 
And,  therefore,  in  my  message  at 
the  opening  of  the  last  session,  I 
set  forth  the  views  entertained  by 
the  Executive  on  this  subject,  and 
substantially  affirmed  both  our 
inclination  and  ability  to  enforce 
our  own  laws,  protect  our  flag 
from  abuse,  and  acquit  ourselves 
of  all  our  duties  and  obligations 
on  the  high  seas.  In  view  of  these 
assertions  the  treaty  of  Washing¬ 
ton  was  negotiated;  and,  upon 
consultation  with  the  British  ne¬ 
gotiator.  as  to  the  quantum  of 
force  necessary  to  be  employed  in 
order  to  attain  these  objects,  the 
result  to  which  the  most  deliberate 
estimate  led  was  embodied  in  the 
eighth  article  of  the  treaty. 

“  Such  were  my  views  at  the 
time  of  negotiating  that  treaty, 
and  such,  in  my  opinion,  is  its 
plain  and  fair  interpretation.  I 
regarded  the  eighth  article  as  re¬ 
moving  all  possible  pretext,  on  the 
ground  of  mere  necessity,  to  visit 
and  detain  our  ships  upon  the 
African  coast,  because  of  any  al¬ 
leged  abuse  of  our  flag  by  slave- 
traders  of  other  nations.  We  had 
taken  upon  ourselves  the  burthen 
of  preventing  any  such  abuse,  by 
stipulating  to  furnish  an  armed 
force  —  regarded  by  both  the  high 
contracting  parties  as  sufficient  to 
accomplish  that  object.  Denying, 
as  we  did  and  do,  all  colour  of 
right  to  exercise  any  such  general 
police  over  the  flags  of  independent 
nations,  we  did  not  demand  of 
Great  Britain  any  formal  renun¬ 
ciation  of  her  pretensions — still 
less  had  we  the  least  idea  of  yield¬ 
ing  anything  ourselves  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  We  chose  to  make  a  prac¬ 
tical  settlement  of  the  question. 
This  we  owed  to  what  we  had 
already  done  upon  this  subject. 


The  honour  of  the  country  called 
for  it — the  honour  of  its  flag  de¬ 
manded  that  it  should  not  be  used 
by  others  to  cover  an  iniquitous 
traffic.  This  Government,  I  am 
very  sure,  has  both  the  inclination 
and  the  ability  to  do  this;  and  if 
need  be,  it  will  not  content  itself 
with  a  fleet  of  eighty  guns— -but 
sooner  than  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  shall  exercise  the  province 
of  executing  its  laws  and  fulfilling 
its  obligations,  the  highest  of 
which  is  to  protect  its  flag  alike 
from  abuse  or  insult— -it  would,  I 
doubt  not,  put  in  requisition  for 
that  purpose  its  whole  naval  power. 
The  purpose  of  this  Government 
is  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  treaty  on 
its  part;  and  it  will  not  permit 
itself  to  doubt  that  Great  Britain 
will  comply  with  it  on  hers.  In 
this  way  peace  will  be  best  pre¬ 
served  and  the  most  amicable  re¬ 
lations  maintained  between  the  two 
countries.  “  John  Tyler. 

“  Washington,  Feb.  27, 1843.” 

Mr.  Webster  admitted  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Everett,  the  Minister 
for  the  United  States  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Court,  that  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  had  made  no  concession 
whatever  on  this  subject.  His 
statement  in  that  letter  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  “  Lord  Aberdeen  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct  in  saying  that  a 
claim  of  a  Right  of  Search  was 
not  discussed  during  the  late  ne¬ 
gotiations,  and  that  neither  was 
any  concession  required  by  this 
(the  American)  government,  nor 
made  by  that  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty.’' 

During  this  Session  Congress 
manifested  considerable  hostility 
to  the  President.  Mr.  Wise  was 
three  times  nominated  by  him  as 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  France, 
and  each  time  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Cushing  likewise 
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was  thrice  nominated  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  became  vacant,  and  thrice 
rejected. 

With  respect  to  the  repudiation 
of  public  debts  by  several  States  of 
the  Union,  we  regret  that  we  can¬ 
not  give  a  more  favourable  account 
of  American  honesty.  Possibly, 
but  only  possibly,  the  defaulting 
States  may  be  driven  by  a  sense  of 
shame  to  liquidate  their  engage¬ 
ments,  and  a  few  faint  symptoms 
of  a  sense  on  their  part  of  this  im¬ 
perative  duty  have  appeared.  The 
following  petition  from  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  the  witty  canon  of 
St.  Paul’s,  who  was  one  of  the 
sufferers,  as  a  holder  of  American 
securities,  was  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  April  of  the  present  year. 

“the  humble  petition  op  the  rev* 

SYDNEY  SMITH,  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

“  I  petition  your  Honourable  House 
to  institute  some  measures  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  American  credit,  and  for  the 
repayment  of  debts  incurred  and  repu¬ 
diated  by  several  of  the  States.  Your 
petitioner  lent  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  a  sum  of  money,  for  the  purpose 
of  some  public  improvement.  The 
amount,  though  small,  is  to  him  import¬ 
ant,  and  is  a  saving  from  a  life-income, 
made  with  difficulty  and  privation.  If 
their  refusal  to  pay  (from  which  a  very 
large  number  of  English  families  are 
suffering)  had  been  the  result  of  war, 
produced  by  the  unjust  aggression 
of  powerful  enemies— if  it  had  arisen 
from  civil  discord — if  it  had  proceeded 
from  an  improvident  application  of 
means  in  the  first  years  of  self-govern¬ 
ment-— if  it  were  the  act  of  a  poor  State 
struggling  against  the  barrenness  of 
nature — every  friend  of  America  would 
have  been  contented  to  wait  for  better 
times  ;  but  the  fraud  is  committed  in 
the  profound  peace  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
the  richest  State  in  the  Union,  after  the 
wise  investment  of  the  borrowed  money 
in  roads  and  canals,  of  which  the  repu- 
diators  are  every  day  reaping  the  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  an  act  of  bad  faith  which  (all 
its  circumstances  considered)  has  no 
parallel  and  no  excuse. 


“  Nor  is  it  only  the  loss  of  property 
which  your  petitioner  laments:  he 
laments  still  more  that  immense  power 
which  the  bad  faith  of  America  has 
given  to  aristocratical  opinions,  and  to 
the  enemies  of  free  institutions  in  the 
old  world.  It  is  in  vain  any  longer  lo 
appeal  to  history,  and  to  point  out  the 
wrongs  which  the  many  have  received 
from  the  few.  The  Americans,  who 
boast  to  have  improved  the  institutions 
of  the  old  world,  have  at  least  equalled 
its  crimes.  A  great  nation,  after  tramp¬ 
ling  under  foot  all  earthly  tyranny,  has 
been  guilty  of  a  fraud  as  enormous  as 
ever  disgraced  the  worst  King  of  the 
most  degraded  nation  of  Europe. 

“  It  is  most  painful  to  your  petitioner 
to  see  that  American  citizens  excite, 
wherever  they  may  go,  the  recollection 
that  they  belong  to  a  dishonest  people, 
who  pride  themselves  on  having  tricked 
and  having  pillaged  Europe ;  and  this 
mark  is  fixed,  by  their  faithless  legisla¬ 
tors,  on  some  of  the  best  and  most  ho¬ 
nourable  men  in  the  world,  whom  every 
Englishman  has  been  eager  to  see  and 
proud  to  receive. 

“  It  is  a  subject  of  serious  concern  to 
your  petitioner,  that  you  are  losing  all 
that  power  which  the  friends  of  freedom 
rejoiced  that  you  possessed,  looking  upon 
you  as  the  ark  of  human  happiness,  and 
the  most  splendid  picture  of  justice  and 
of  wisdom  that  the  world  had  yet  seen. 
Little  did  the  friends  of  America  expect 
it,  and  sad  is  the  spectacle,  to  see  you 
rejected  by  every  state  in  Europe,  as  a 
nation  with  whom  no  contract  can  be 
made,  because  none  will  be  kept ;  un¬ 
stable  in  the  very  foundations  of  social 
life,  deficient  in  the  elements  of  good 
faith  ;  men  who  prefer  any  load  of  in¬ 
famy,  however  great,  to  any  pressure  of 
taxation,  however  light. 

“  Nor  is  it  only  this  gigantic  bank¬ 
ruptcy  for  so  many  degrees  of  longitude 
and  latitude  which  your  petitioner  de¬ 
plores,  but  he  is  alarmed  also  by  that 
total  want  of  shame  with  which"  these 
things  have  been  done — the  callous  im¬ 
morality  with  which  Europe  has  been 
plundered — that  deadness  of  the  moral 
sense  which  seems  to  preclude  all  re¬ 
turn  to  honesty,  to  perpetuate  this  new 
infamy,  and  to  threaten  its  extension 
over  every  State  of  the  Union. 

“To  any  man  of  real  philanthropy, 
who  receives  pleasure  from  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  the  repudiation  of 
the  public  debts  of  America,  and  the 
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shameless  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
talked  of  and  done,  is  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  event  which  has  happened  during 
the  existence  of  the  present  generation. 
Your  petitioner  sincerely  prays  that  the 
great  and  good  men  still  existing  among 
you,  may,  by  teaching  to  the  United 
States  the  deep  disgrace  they  have  in¬ 
curred  in  the  whole  world,  restore  them 
to  moral  health,  to  that  high  position 
they  have  lost,  and  which,  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind,  it  is  so  important 
they  should  ever  maintain  ;  for  the 
United  States  are  now  working  out  the 
greatest  of  all  political  problems,  and 
upon  that  confederacy  the  eyes  of  think¬ 
ing  men  are  intensely  fixed,  to  see  how 
far  the  mass  of  mankind  can  be  trusted 
with  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  and  the  establishment  of  their 
own  happiness.” 

The  following  letter  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Mr.  Everett,  (the 
American  Minister  in  London)  at 
the  latter  end  of  March,  to  the 
holders  of  American  State  Stocks, 
who  had  presented  a  memorial  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  their  indis¬ 
putable  claims.  After  stating  that 
lie  would  on  the  first  opportunity 
transmit  the  memorial  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Everett  proceeds  to  say—1 f£  To 
avoid  misconception,  it  is  proper 
that  I  should  observe,  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  general  Government 
is  not  a  party  to  the  contracts  of 
the  separate  States,  the  subject  of 
the  memorial  does  not  fall  directly 
within  the  President’s  province, 
that  I  am  myself  acting  unoffi¬ 
cially  in  forwarding  it  to  him.  I 
do  it,  however,  with  cheerfulness, 
out  of  respect  to  the  members  of 
this  distinguished  deputation.  Nor 
am  I  less  under  the  influence  of 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  that 
numerous  class  whom  you  repre¬ 
sent,  who  have  suffered  severely, 
some  of  them,  I  fear,  ruinously, 
from  the  failure  (temporary,  I 
trust)  of  a  portion  of  the  American 
States  to  pay  the  interest  of  their 
public  debt.  These  feelings,  I  am 
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sure,  will  be  shared  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

“  I  concur  with  you  fully  in 
protesting  against  the  doctrine, 
that  a  state  which  has  pledged  its 
faith  and  resources  can  release 
itself  from  the  obligation,  however 
burdensome,  in  any  way  but  that 
of  honourable  payment.  Fatal 
delusions,  in  times  of  great  dis¬ 
tress,  occasionally  come  over  the 
minds  of  communities  as  well  as 
individuals ;  but  I  rejoice  in  the 
belief,  that  the  number  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  of  those  who  have,  in 
any  form,  advanced  the  idea  of 
what  has  been  called  e  repudiation.’ 
I  am  convinced  that  those  States 
which  unhappily  have  failed  to- 
make  provision  for  the  interest  due 
on  their  bonds  have  done  so  under 
the  heavy  pressure  of  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  not  with  the  pnr- 
pose  of  giving  legislative  sanction 
to  a  doctrine  so  pernicious,  un¬ 
worthy,  and  immoral. 

“  The  memorialists  are  pleased 
to  give  me  credit  for  sympathy 
with  their  sufferings.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  person,  not  himself 
directly  a  sufferer,  who  has  had  so 
much  reason  as  myself  to  feel 
deeply  all  the  evil  .effects — the 
sacrifice  not  merely  of  material 
prosperity,  but  what  is  of  infinitely 
greater  consequence,  of  public 
honour — resulting  from  this  disas¬ 
trous  failure.  The  reproach  which 
it  has  brought  on  the  American 
name  has  been  the  only  circum¬ 
stance  which  has  prevented  a  re¬ 
sidence  in  the  land  of  my  fathers 
from  being  a  source  of  unmingled 
satisfaction  to  me. 

“  The  position,  gentlemen,  of 
some  at  least  of  the  indebted 
States,  is  as  singular  as  it  is  de¬ 
plorable.  They  have  involved 
themselves  most  unadvisedly  in 
engagements,  which  would  be 
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onerous  to  much  larger  and  richer 
communities  ;  and  they  yet  pos¬ 
sess,  under  an  almost  hopeless 
present  embarrassment,  the  un¬ 
doubted  means  of  eventual  reco¬ 
very.  I  will  take  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  instance,  and  what  I 
say  of  that  State  will  hold  of  others, 
making  allowance  for  difference 
of  local  circumstances.  The  State 
of  Illinois  undertook  a  few  vears 
since  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  of  about  100  miles  in  length, 
to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Mi¬ 
chigan  with  those  of  the  Illinois 
river;  and  more  recently  pro¬ 
jected  and  commenced  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  1,300  miles  of  railway. 
On  these  works  she  has  borrowed 
and  expended  above  2,000,000/. : 
the  works  are  incomplete  and  un¬ 
productive.  The  population  of  the 
State  is  that  of  a  second  sized 
English  county,  short  of  500,000. 
It  is  what  in  good  times  would  be 
considered  an  eminently  prosper¬ 
ous  population  :  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  the  English  in¬ 
come-tax  of  last  year  were,  by  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois,  laid  on  that 
State,  more  than  half  the  popula¬ 
tion  possessing  in  the  aggregate 
that  proportion  of  the  taxable  pro¬ 
perty  would,  in  the  present  period 
of  general  distress,  fall  below  the 
point  of  exemption,  and  that  of 
the  other  half,  a  small  number 
only  would  rise  much  above  that 
point ;  and  yet  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  Illinois  are  almost 
boundless.  The  State  is  larger 
than  England  and  Wales.  By  the 
Mississippi  it  is  connected  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  with  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and 
it  has  a  most  extensive  internal 
navigation,  by  means  of  several 
noble  rivers.  The  climate  of  the 
state  is  mild ;  it  contains,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  as  large  a  body  of  land,  not 


merely  cultivable,  but  highly  fer¬ 
tile,  as  can  be  found  lying  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  United  States ;  it 
abounds  in  various  kinds  of  mine¬ 
ral  wealth  :  it  is  situated  about  in 
the  centre  of  a  horizontal  field  of 
bituminous  coal,  which  Mr.  Lvell 
pronounced  the  other  day  to  be  as 
large  as  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is 
inhabited  bv  an  industrious,  fru- 
gal,  intelligent  people,  most  ra¬ 
pidly  increasing  in  numbers.  That 
such  a  people  will  for  any  length 
of  time  submit  to  lie  under  the 
reproach  and  bear  the  loss  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  total  prostration  of  public 
credit  I  cau  never  believe. 

“  I  say,  gentlemen,  the  loss  as 
well  as  the  reproach,  for,  wide¬ 
spread  and  severe  as  has  been  the 
suffering  in  this  country,  caused  by 
the  default  of  some  of  the  States, 
our  own  losses,  public  and  private, 
I  believe  to  have  been  greater. 
The  States  themselves,  as  Govern¬ 
ments,  have  experienced  the  great¬ 
est  embarrassments  from  the  sud¬ 
den  destruction  of  credit,  (extend¬ 
ing  alike  to  those  States  which 
have,  and  those  which  have  not, 
honourably  and  promptly  met 
their  obligations) — that  credit  on 
which  alone,  in  some  instances, 
they  depended  for  the  resources 
necessary  to  complete  and  render 
productive  their  public  works. 
The  general  government  of  the 
United  States,  after  having  paid 
off  a  public  debt  of  more  than 
200,000,000  of  dollars,  has  found 
itself  unable  to  negociate  a  trifling 
loan  in  this  great  metropolis  of 
the  financial  world,  whose  super¬ 
abundant  capital,  but  for  the  de¬ 
fault  of  some  of  the  States,  would 
havs  continued  to  be  for  those 
States  themselves,  and  for  indivi¬ 
duals,  a  vast  gold  mine  of  unex¬ 
hausted  capacity.  In  addition  to 
these  public  embarrassments,  pri- 
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vate  fortunes  almost  without  num¬ 
ber  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
general  wreck,  of  which  the  failure 
of  the  States,  as  cause  or  effect,  is 
one  of  the  principal  elements.  I 
doubt  if,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  in  so  short  a  period,  such  a 
transition  has  been  made  from  a 
state  of  high  prosperity  to  one  of 
general  distress,  as  in  the  United 
States  within  the  last  six  years. 
And  yet,  gentlemen,  the  elasticity 
and  power  of  recovery  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  great  beyond  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  those  who  do  not  know  it 
from  personal  observation.  Even 
within  this  disastrous  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  a  private 
commercial  debt  to  this  country, 
estimated  at  25,000,000/.  ster¬ 
ling,  has  been  paid  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  merchants,  with  as  little  loss 
to  the  creditor  as  would  attend 
the  collection  of  an  equal  amount 
of  domestic  debt  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

et  But  I  will  not  detain  you, 
gentlemen,  by  enlarging  on  these 
topics.  The  subject,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  is  one  on  which,  in  all 
respects,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
speak  with  reserve.  I  think  I 
shall  have  done  my  duty,  if  I  have 
convinced  you  that  I  am  keenly 
sensible  of  the  sufferings  of  your 
constituents,  and  truly  solicitous 
for  their  effectual  relief ;  and  that, 
amidst  all  the  uncertainties  and 
delay  which  may  attend  the  mea¬ 
sures  requisite  for  that  purpose,  I 
still  feel  confident  that  the  time 
will  come  when  every  State  in  the 
Union  will  fulfil  its  engagements.” 

On  the  3rd  of  March  the  Ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  terminated,  the 
period  for  which  it  was  originally 
elected  having  come  to  an  end. 

In  connection  with  this  subject, 
we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to 
record  the  following  indignant 


language  of  an  eminent  American 
statesman,  who  has  not  feared  to 
upbraid  his  countrymen  with  their 
unexampled  breach  of  faith.  In 
the  month  of  September,  at  the 
meeting  of  an  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  Rochester,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Webster  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  himself — 

“  Mr.  President  and  Gentle¬ 
men,  what  is  the  credit  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  glorious  country,  to 
which  we  all  belong,  abroad  ?  We 
are  rich ;  we  are  powerful ;  we 
have  all  the  means  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  whatever  virtuous  human  de¬ 
sire  can  embrace.  But  what  is 
our  credit  ?  And  I  am  not  one  of 
those  disposed  to  complain  of  or  to 
stigmatize  in  any  way  the  efforts 
of  the  States  of  this  great  Union, 
who  have  sought  for  funds  abroad 
to  carry  on  their  enterprises  and 
improvements  which  their  sense 
of  utility  has  projected.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  and  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  case  may  justify,  at 
least  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
engagements  into  which  some  of 
the  States,  especially  the  Western 
States,  have  entered  abroad. 
Among  those  which  have  thus 
justifiably  become  involved  is  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  richest 
State  in  the  Union,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment — perhaps  I  ought  to  except 
New  York — but  taking  her  mine¬ 
ral,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
facilities  into  consideration,  I  don’t 
know  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
excepting  England,  a  richer  State 
than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

[ Governor  Seward — “Take  off 
her  debt  /”]  My  friend  Governor 
Seward  says  ‘  Take  ofif  her  debt/ 
Pier  debt — her  debt !  What  can 
be  the  debt  of  a  State  like  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  that  she  should  not  be  able 
to  pay  it — that  she  cannot  pay  it, 
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if  she  will  but  take  from  her  pocket 
the  money  that  she  has  in  it? 
England’s  debt  is  engrafted  upon 
her  very  soil;  she  is  bound  down 
to  the  very  earth  by  it ;  and  it 
will  affect  England  and  English¬ 
men  to  the  fiftieth  generation. 
But  the  debt  of  Pennsylvania — the 
debt  of  Illinois — the  debt  of  any 
State  in  this  Union,  amounts  not 
to  a  sixpence  in  comparison. 
[Cheers.)  Let  us  be  Americans  : 
but  let  us  avoid,  as  we  despise, 
the  character  of  an  acknowledged 
insolvent  community.  {Cheers.) 
What  importance  is  it  what  other 
nations  say  of  us,  or  what  they 
think  of  us,  if  they  can  neverthe¬ 
less  say,  You  don’t  pay  your 
debts?  {Applause.)  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  belong  to  Massachusetts ; 
but  if  I  belonged  to  a  deeply  in¬ 
debted  State,  I’d  work  these  ten 
lingers  to  their  stumps — I’d  hold 
plough.  I’d  drive  plough,  I’d  do 
both,  before  it  should  be  said  of 
the  State  to  which  I  belonged, 
that  she  did  not  pay  her  debts. 
{Loud  cheers.)  That’s  the  true 
principle — let  us  act  upon  it — let 
us  ‘  go  it’  to  its  full  extent.  {Deaf, 
ening  applause.)  If  it  costs  us 
our  comforts,  let  us  sacrifice  our 
comforts ;  if  it  costs  us  our  farms, 
let  us  mortgage  our  farms.  But 
don’t  let  it  be  said  by  the  proud 
capitalists  of  England,  ‘You  don’t 
pay  your  debts.’  ‘You  Republi¬ 
can  governments  don’t  pay  your 
debts.’  Let  us  say  to  them,  ‘  we 
will  pay  them — we  will  pay  them 
to  the  uttermost  farthing.’  That’s 
my  firm  conviction  of  what  we 
ought  to  do.  That’s  my  opinion  ; 
and  water  can’t  drown,  fire  can’t 
burn  it  outof  me.  ( Loud  applause.) 
If  America  owes  a  debt,  let  her 
pay  it — let  her  pay  it.  {Deafen¬ 
ing  cheers.)  What  I  have  is  ready 
for  the  sacrifice.  What  you  have 


I  know  would  be  ready  for  the  sa¬ 
crifice,  At  any  rate,  and  at  any 
sacrifice,  don’t  let  it  be  said  on  the 
Exchanges  of  London  or  Paris — 
don’t  let  it  be  said  in  any  one  of 
the  proud  monarchies  of  Europe— 
‘  America  owes,  and  can’t,  or 
won’t  pay.’  God  forbid  !  Let  us 
pay — let  us  pay.’  {Long- continued 
and  loud  applause.)  Let  us  say 
to  them,  ‘  Produce  your  bond,  and 
take  your  money,  principal  and 
interest.  Add  it  all  up,  and  take 
your  money.’  Let  us  say  to  them, 
‘  We  are  not  your  slaves;  we  are 
not  paupers ;  we  will  not  be  your 
debtors;  we  will  pay.  Produce 
your  bond — here  is  your  money — 
take  it.’  {This  was  followed  by  re¬ 
peated  and  deafen ing  cheers .)  And 
until  this  is  done,  my  friends,  you 
and  I  cannot  feel  as  if  we  could 
draw  a  free  breath.  I  don’t  want 
to  be  indebted  to  the  capitalists  of 
Europe :  if  we  owe  them  any 
thing,  let  them  produce  their  bill. 
If  my  professional  earnings  are  of 
any  worth— if  they  are  wanted— 
if  my  farm  is  wanted — if  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  life  for  myself,  for  my 
wife  and  children,  are  wanted — so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  come  and 
take  them.  {Cheers.)  That’s  the 
right  ground  to  take,  and  let  us 
take  it.  In  the  North  and  South, 
in  the  East  and  West,  if  there 
live  any  who  are  descended  from 
the  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  any 
in  whose  veins  runs  a  drop  of 
their  blood,  and  in  whose  hearts 
lives  a  particle  of  their  proud  spi¬ 
rit,  let  them  rise  up  and  say  that 
if  we  owe  Europe,  Europe  shall 
be  paid.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  wish 
to  breathe  the  breath  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  man.  A  citizen  of  a  proud 
and  honoured  country,  I  abhor  the 
idea  that  my  daily  happiness  is  to 
be  marred  by  the  consciousness 
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that  any  thing  disgraceful  hangs 
on  the  country  or  any  part  of  it. 
Let  us.  Gentlemen,  be  proud  of 
our  couutry  ;  but  let  us  preserve 
for  that  country  the  character  of  a 
just  and  debt-paying  nation.  Let 
it  never  be  said  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  that  the  United  States 
of  America — the  nation  that  had 
its  birth  in  the  glorious  scenes  of 
’76— -the  country  of  Washington 
—the  example  and  great  type  of 
all  modern  republics — cannot  or 
will  not  pay  its  debts!” 

A  melancholy  event  occurred 
in  the  American  navy  at  the  end 
of  last  year.  The  son  of  the  Se¬ 
cretary  at  War  was  in  the  month 
of  December  hanged  on  board  the 
vessel  of  which  he  was  a  midship¬ 
man,  for  the  crime  of  a  mutinous 
and  piratical  conspiracy.  The 
name  of  the  vessel  was  the  Somers, 
a  10-gun  brig,  with  a  complement 
of  about  seventy-five  persons,  in. 
eluding  officers.  The  following 
narrative  is  taken  from  a  New 
York  journal : — 

Shortly  before  the  brig  arrived 
at  St.  Thomas,  where  she  put  into 
water,  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Lieutenant  Commandant  Mac¬ 
kenzie  that  a  mutiny  was  in  pre¬ 
paration  on  board,  headed  by  Mid¬ 
shipman  Spencer,  son  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  Secretary  of  War. 
Spencer  was  thereupon  arrested; 
and  papers  were  found  upon  him, 
signed  by  such  a  number  of  the 
crew  as  would  have  been  able  to 
carry  out  their  plan  by  a  surprise. 
The  obligations  they  had  entered 
into  were  of  the  most  desperate 
kind.  They  had  sworn  that  they 
were  not  afraid  of  blood ;  that 
after  the  brig  had  been  watered 
and  was  prepared  for  a  cruise, 
they  would  rise,  take  possession  of 
her,  and  kill  every  officer  except 
the  surgeon,  who  might  be  neces¬ 
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sary  for  them;  they  would  then 
proceed  off  the  Hook  of  New  York 
harbour,  and  capture  the  home¬ 
ward-bound  packets,  which  they 
expected  would  contain  large  sums 
of  specie.  Of  the  people  on  board 
the  captured  vessels  they  swore 
that  no  one  should  be  left  to  tell 
tales.  After  these  horrible  dis¬ 
closures,  a  court-martial  was  held 
upon  Spencer  and  those  most 
prominently  connected  with  him. 
It  was  impossible  to  know  how 
far  the  contamination  had  spread, 
though  it  had  evidently  spread  to 
a  most  dangerous  extent.  To 
crush  it  at  all  hazards  was  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  court-martial  de¬ 
termined  that  nothing  short  of 
the  prompt  execution  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders  would  insure  the  safety  of 
the  ship.  Spencer  and  two  petty 
officers  were  thereupon  ordered  to 
be  hung  on  the  yard-arm  ;  which 
was  done  forthwith,  and  such  other 
measures  taken  as  entirely  frus¬ 
trated  the  diabolical  plan.  The 
brig  was  taken  to  the  Navy-yard, 
with  all  hands  on  board,  all  inter¬ 
course  with  the  shore  being  for¬ 
bidden.  Captain  Mackenzie  was 
afterwards  tried  in  consequence  of 
this  act  of  speedy  retribution,  and 
acquitted. 

A  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Webster  at  a  public  dinner  at 
Baltimore,  in  the  month  of  May, 
excited  much  attention,  as  indi¬ 
cating  a  desire  to  enter  into  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  reductions 
of  import  duties.  He  said  in  the 
course  of  his  harangue,  “  All  of  us 
know,  that  the  principal  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  all  under 
a  considerable  degree  of  depres¬ 
sion.  The  commercial  interest  is 
depressed,  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terest  is  depressed,  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  perceive,  the  agricul- 
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tural  interest  of  both  North  and 
South  is  equally  depressed.  The 
opinion  has  become  somewhat  cur¬ 
rent,  that  with  England  an  ar¬ 
rangement  might  he  made  favour¬ 
able  to  our  great  agricultural 
interest.  The  agreement  must,  of 
course,  be  founded  on  an  adequate 
consideration.  But  as  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  agreement,  which  it  is 
supposed  maybe  favourable  to  the 
United  States,  I  may  mention  the 
admissi  >n  into  England  for  con¬ 
sumption,  at  lower  rates  of  duty, 
of  several  of  our  large  agricultural 
products.  It  has  been  supposed, 
for  example,  that  England  may  be 
induced  to  make  important  reduc¬ 
tions  in  her  duties  on  tobacco  ,*  I 
confess  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  why  not.  The  tobacco- duty 
in  England  is  a  mere  matter  of 
revenue ;  there  is  no  collateral  or 
ulterior  object  in  it.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  in  the  minds  of 
English  statesmen,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  can  only  be,  whether  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  will  diminish  the 
aggregate  of  revenue?  We  all 
know  that  it  often  increases  this 
aggregate;  and  in  regard  to  this 
article,  a  reduction  of  duty  of  one- 
half  should  augment  importation 
one-half:  and  it  is  clearly  of  equal 
benefit  to  the  English  revenue.  It 
is  supposed,  too,  that  the  duty  on 
rice  may  undergo  a  material  and 
beneficial  change ;  and  this  is  an 
article  now  as  much  depressed  as 
any  other.  There  again  is  this 
great  product  of  our  own  in  the 
United  States — maize,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  Indian  corn.  I  have  not 
heard  a  suggestion  from  any  quar¬ 
ter  that  England  would  be  inclin¬ 
ed  to  a  modification  of  her  Corn- 
laws,  properly  so  called,  I  mean 
her  duties  on  wheat  and  flour  ; 
but  it  has  been  suggested  —  I 
know  not  with  how  much  plausi¬ 


bility,  and  I  beg  it  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  merely  a  suggestion  of 
my  own — I  have  heard  it  sug¬ 
gested,  that  in  regard  to  this  ar¬ 
ticle  of  wholesome  and  cheap  food, 
England  might  be  induced  to 
place  upon  its  importation  a  low 
and  fixed  rate  of  duty.  For  what 
inducement  may  we  hope  that  this 
concession  may  be  obtained  ?  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  only  inducement 
we  could  hold  out  to  England 
would  be  a  modification  of  the 
tariff  of  the  United  States.  This 
proposition  may  seem  unwise,  be¬ 
cause  the  tariff  is  not  for  revenue 
only  but  for  protection  also ;  and 
how  far  both  or  either  of  these 
objects  could  be  firmly  maintain¬ 
ed  under  any  modification  of  the 
tariff,  is  a  question  of  great  deli¬ 
cacy  and  great  difficulty.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  not  given  me  clear 
knowledge  of  it ;  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  by  making  the  tariff 
stable  and  firm,  we  shall  render  it 
healthful  and  judicious.  If  by  any 
great  operation  that  should  unite 
the  interests  and  opinions  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  we  can  place 
the  productions  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  American  labour  on  a 
permanent  foundation,  that  is  a 
much  more  important  considera¬ 
tion  than  the  degree  to  which 
protection  may  be  extended.” 

In  July  several  changes  occurred 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President, 
which  was  thus  remodelled  :  The 
honourable  A.  P.  Upshar,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  ;  J.  C.  Spencer,  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Treasury;  J.  M. 
Porter,  Secretary  of  War ;  D. 
Henshaw,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ; 
C.  A.  Wickliffe,  Postmaster-Ge¬ 
neral;  and  J.  Nelson,  Attorney- 
General.  Subsequently,  however, 
Mr.  Gilmer  was  appointed  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Henshaw. 
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Very  little  occurred  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  of  general  interest. 
That  which  most  nearly  con¬ 
cerned  ourselves  was  the  sympathy 
manifested  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Irish  Repealers,  and  some 
very  violent  language  in  the  usual 
exaggerated  style  of  American 
eloquence  was  held  by  different 
speakers.  Perhaps  the  most  ridi¬ 
culous  exhibition  of  ignorance 
and  bombast  that  has  occurred  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  was 
that  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Tyler, 
a  son  of  the  President,  at  an  Irish 
Repeal  meeting  in  New  York,  on 
the  29th  of  August.  After  stating 
that  he  appeared  <c  to  denounce  a 
Government  which  I  hate,”  and 
that  he  “  abhorred  the  history  of 
the  British  Government,”  and 
that  he  (Mr.  Robert  Tyler)  de¬ 
manded  “  legislative  emancipation 
for  Ireland  in  the  name  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  age  in  which  we  live/’  he 
proceeded  to  conjure  up  a  picture 
of  Ireland  as  a  country  where  his 
audience  would  find  the  “ churches 
desecrated,  daughters  ravished  in 
sight  of  mothers,  sons  slain,  and 
Ireland’s  halls  of  justice  turned 
into  worse  than  Saturnalias  orgies, 
and  where  the  British  judge  has 
stained  his  very  ermine  with  the 
blood  of  victims and  stated  that 
<c  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  have  declared  that 
Ireland  must  be  put  down,  and 
that  she  can  be  put  down  in  twenty 
four  hours  ;  and  that,  if  need  be, 
they  can  cover  that  ill-fated  land 
with  the  bones  of  her  murdered 
children.” 

We  forbear  to  offend  our  readers 
with  any  more  specimens  of  such 
trash. 

During  the  autumn,  the  most 
absorbing  subject  of  interest  to 
the  American  public  was  the  elec¬ 


tion  of  Members  to  Congress,  and 
the  struggle  assumed  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  importance, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  trial 
of  strength  between  the  support¬ 
ers  of  the  rival  candidates  for  the 
high  office  of  President.  The 
election  of  President  was  to  take 
place  in  November,  1844,  and  the 
result  of  the  elections  would  afford 
the  means  of  judging  as  to  who 
was  likely  to  be  the  successful 
candidates.  The  chief  contest  lay 
between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay, 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Whig  or  (in  America)  Conserva¬ 
tive  party,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
the  head  of  the  Loco-foco,  or  De¬ 
mocratic  party.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
another  formidable  candidate.  The 
result  of  the  elections  was  in  favour 
of  the  party  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
Congress  met  early  in  December, 
and  Mr.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  a  de¬ 
cided  partisan  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  the  acts 
and  proceedings  of  the  newly- 
elected  Congress  will  be  recorded 
in  our  next  volume. 

We  give  the  most  important 
passages  from  the  Message  deli¬ 
vered  by  President  Tyler  on  the 
opening  of  the  new  Congress. 

“  If  any  people  ever  had  cause 
to  render  up  thanks  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  for  parental  care  and 
protection  extended  to  them  in  all 
the  trials  and  difficulties  to  which 
they  have  been  from  tune  to  time 
exposed,  we  certainly  are  that  peo¬ 
ple.  From  the  first  settlement  of 
our  forefathers  on  this  continent — 
through  the  dangers  attendant 
upon  the  occupation  of  a  savage 
wilderness — through  a  long  period 
of  colonial  dependence— through 
the  war  of  the  Revolution— in  the 
wisdom  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  existing  Republican  form  of 
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government — in  the  hazard  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  war  subsequently  waged 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth — in  the  increase 
of  our  population — in  the  spread  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  —  and  in  the 
strength  and  durability  conferred 
on  political  institutions  emanating 
from  the  people,  and  sustained  by 
their  will — the  superintendence 
of  an  over-ruling  Providence  has 
been  plainly  visible.  As  prepara¬ 
tory,  therefore,  to  entering  once 
more  upon  the  high  duties  of 
legislation,  it  becomes  us  humbly 
to  acknowledge  our  dependence 
upon  Him  as  our  guide  and  pro¬ 
tector,  and  to  implore  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  parental  watchfulness 
over  our  beloved  country.  We 
have  new  cause  for  the  expression 
of  our  gratitude  in  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  our  fellow- citizens, 
with  some  partial  and  local  ex¬ 
ceptions,  during  the  past  season 
— for  the  abundance  with  which 
the  earth  has  yielded  up  its  fruits 
to  the  labours  of  the  husbandman 
— for  the  renewed  activity  which 
has  been  imparted  to  commerce — 
for  the  revival  of  trade  in  all  its 
departments  —  for  the  increased 
rewards  attendant  on  the  exercise 
of  the  mechanic  arts — for  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  our  population, 
and  the  rapidly  reviving  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country.  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  exchange  congratu¬ 
lations  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  on  these 
auspicious  circumstances,  and  to 
assure  you,  in  advance,  of  my 
ready  disposition  to  concur  with 
you  in  the  adoption  of  all  such 
measures  as  shall  be  calculated  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  our  con¬ 
stituents  and  to  advance  the  glory 
of  our  common  country. 

Since  the  last  adjournment  of 
Congress,  the  Executive  has  re¬ 


laxed  no  effort  to  render  inde¬ 
structible  the  relations  of  amity 
which  so  happily  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  treaty  lately  concluded 
with  Great  Britain  has  tended 
greatly  to  increase  the  good  un¬ 
derstanding  which  a  reciprocity  of 
interest  is  calculated  to  encourage, 
and  it  is  most  ardently  to  be 
hoped  that  nothing  may  transpire 
to  interrupt  the  relations  of  amity 
which  it  is  so  obviously  the  policy 
of  both  nations  to  cultivate. 

A  question  of  much  importance 
still  remains  to  be  adjusted  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  territorial  limits 
of  the  two  countries  in  relation  to 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Oregon  territory,  still  remain  in 
dispute.  The  United  States  would 
be  at  all  times  indisposed  to  ag¬ 
grandise  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  any  other  nation  ;  but  while 
they  would  be  restrained  by  prin¬ 
ciples  of  honour,  which  should 
govern  the  conduct  of  nations  as 
well  as  that  of  individuals,  for 
setting  up  a  demand  for  territory 
which  does  not  belong  to  them, 
they  would  as  unwillingly  consent 
to  a  surrender  of  their  rights. 
After  the  most  rigid,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  unbiassed  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  the  United 
States  have  always  contended  that 
their  rights  appertain  to  the  en¬ 
tire  region  of  the  country  lying 
on  the  Pacific,  and  embraced 
within  the  42nd  and  54th  degrees 
40  min,  of  north  latitude.  This 
claim  being  controverted  by 
Great  Britain,  those  who  have 
preceded  the  present  Executive, 
actuated,  no  doubt,  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  adjust  the  matter  upon 
terms  mutually  satisfactory  to 
both  countries,  have  caused  to  be 
submitted  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  propositions  for  settlement 
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and  final  adjustment,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  proved  heretofore 
acceptable  to  it.  Our  Minister 
at  London  has,  under  instructions, 
again  brought  the  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Government; 
and  while  nothing  will  be  done  to 
compromise  the  rights  or  honour 
of  the  United  States,  every  proper 
expedient  will  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  bring  the  negotiation  now 
in  progress  of  resumption  to  a 
speedy  and  happy  termination.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  proper  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  many  of  our  citizens 
are  either  already  established  in 
the  territory,  or  are  on  their  way 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  permanent  settlements,  while 
others  are  preparing  to  follow ; 
and  in  view  of  these  facts,  I  must 
repeat  the  recommendation  con¬ 
tained  in  previous  messages,  for 
the  establishment  of  military  posts 
at  such  places,  on  the  line  of  travel 
as  will  furnish  security  and  pro¬ 
tection  to  our  hardy  adventurers 
against  hostile  tribes  of  Indians 
inhabiting  those  extensive  regions. 
Our  laws  should  also  follow  them, 
so  modified  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  seem  to  require. 
Under  the  influence  of  our  free 
system  of  Government,  new  re¬ 
publics  are  destined  to  spring  up, 
at  no  distant  day,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  similar  in  policy  and 
in  feeling  to  those  existing  on  this 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
giving  a  wider  and  more  ex¬ 
tensive  spread  to  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  in 
any  degree  the  relations  of  amity 
which  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  as  well  as  with  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  since  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  Congress.  Spain  has 


been  agitated  with  internal  con¬ 
vulsions  for  many  years,  from  the 
effects  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
she  is  destined  speedily  to  recover, 
when,  under  a  more  liberal  system 
of  commercial  policy  on  her  part, 
our  trade  with  her  may  again  fill 
its  old,  and  so  far  as  our  conti¬ 
nental  possessions  are  concerned, 
its  almost  forsaken,  channels,  there¬ 
by  adding  to  the  mutual  prosperity 
of  the  two  countries. 

“  I  communicate  herewith  cer¬ 
tain  despatches  received  from  our 
Minister  at  Mexico,  and  also  a 
correspondence  which  has  recently 
occurred  between  the  Envoy  from 
that  Republic  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  must  be  regarded  as 
not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  public  discussion,  which 
it  has  been  pleased  to  infer  from 
newspaper  publications  as  likely 
to  take  place  in  Congress,  relating 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  should  have  so  far 
anticipated  the  result  of  such 
discussion  as  to  have  announced 
its  determination  to  visit  any  such 
anticipated  decision  by  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  the 
United  States.  If  designed  to 
prevent  Congress  from  introducing 
that  question,  as  a  fit  subject  for 
its  calm  deliberation  and  final 
judgment,  the  Executive  has  no 
doubt  that  it  will  entirely  fail  of 
its  object.  The  representatives  of 
a  brave  and  patriotic  people  will 
suffer  no  apprehension  of  future 
consequences  to  embarrass  them 
in  the  course  of  their  proposed 
deliberation.  Nor  will  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Department  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  fail,  for  any  such  cause, 
to  discharge  its  whole  duty  to  the 
country. 

The  war  which  has  existed  for 
so  long  a  time  between  Mexico 
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and  Texas  has,  since  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  predatory  incursions, 
which,  while  they  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  much  of  suffering  to 
individuals,  and  have  kept  the 
borders  of  the  two  countries  in  a 
state  of  constant  alarm,  have 
failed  to  approach  to  any  definite 
result.  Mexico  has  fitted  out  no 
formidable  armament  by  land  or  by 
sea  for  the  subjugation  of  Texas. 
Eight  years  have  now  elspsed  since 
Texas  declared  her  independence 
of  Mexico,  and  during  that  time 
she  has  been  recognised  as  a  so¬ 
vereign  power  by  several  of  the 
principal  civilised  states.  Mexico, 
nevertheless,  perseveres  in  her 
plans  of  reconquest,  and  refuses  to 
recognise  her  independence.  The 
predatory  incursions  to  which  I 
have  alluded  have  been  attended, 
in  one  instance,  with  the  breaking 
up  of  the  courts  of  justice,  by  the 
seizing  upon  the  persons  of  the 
judges,  jury,  and  the  officers  of 
the  court,  and  dragging  them, 
along  with  unarmed,  and  therefore 
non-combatant  citizens,  into  a 
cruel  and  oppressive  bondage, 
thus  leaving  crime  to  go  un¬ 
punished,  and  immorality  to  pass 
unreproved.  A  border  warfare 
is  evermore  to  be  deprecated  ;  and 
over  such  a  war  as  has  long  ex¬ 
isted  between  these  two  States, 
humanity  has  had  great  cause  to 
lament.  Nor  is  such  a  condition 
of  things  to  be  deplored  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  individual  suffering 
attendant  upon  it.  The  effects 
are  far  more  extensive.  The  Cre¬ 
ator  of  the  universe  has  given  man 
the  earth  for  its  resting  place,  and 
his  fruits  for  his  subsistence. 
Whoever,  therefore,  shall  make 
the  first  or  any  part  of  it  a  scene 
of  desolation,  affects  injuriously 
his  heritage,  and  it  may  be  regarded 


as  a  general  calamity.  Wars  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  j  but  all 
nations  have  a  common  interest  in 
bringing  them  speedily  to  a  close. 

“  The  United  States  have  an 
immediate  interest  in  seeing  an 
end  put  to  the  state  of  hostilities 
existing  between  Mexico  and 
Texas.  They  are  our  neighbours, 
of  the  same  continent,  with  whom 
we  are  not  only  desirous  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  relations  of  amity,  but 
of  the  most  extended  commercial 
intercourse,  and  to  practise  all  the 
rights  of  a  neighbourhood  hos¬ 
pitality.  Our  own  interests  are 
deeply  involved  in  the  matter, 
since,  however  neutral  may  be  our 
course  of  policy,  we  cannot  hope 
to  escape  the  effects  of  a  spirit  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  both  of  the 
Powers.  Nor  can  this  Government 
be  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  a 
warfare,  such  as  is  waged  between 
those  two  nations,  is  calculated  to 
weaken  both  Powers,  and  finally 
to  render  them,  and  especially  the 
weaker  of  the  two,  the  subjects  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  the 
stronger  and  more  powerful  na¬ 
tions,  which,  intent  only  on  ad¬ 
vancing  their  own  peculiar  views, 
may  sooner  or  later  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  compliance  with 
terms,  as  the  condition  of  their 
interposition,  alike  derogatory  to 
the  nation  granting  them,  and 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  We  could  not  be 
expected  quietly  to  permit  any 
such  interference  to  our  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Considering  that  Texas  is 
separated  from  the  United  States 
by  a  mere  geographical  line,  that 
her  territory,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  formed  a  portion  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  United  States,  that 
it  is  homogeneous  in  its  population 
and  pursuits  with  the  adjoining 
states,  makes  contributions  to  the 
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commerce  of  the  world  in  the  same 
articles  with  them,  and  that  most 
of  her  inhabitants  have  been  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  speak 
the  same  language,  and  live  under 
similar  political  institutions  with 
ourselves,  this  Government  is 
bound  by  every  consideration  of 
interest,  as  well  as  of  sympathy, 
to  see  that  she  shall  be  left  free  to 
act,  especially  in  regard  to  her 
domestic  affairs,  unawed  by  force, 
and  unrestrained  by  the  policy  or 
views  of  other  countries. 

In  full  view  of  all  these  con¬ 
siderations,  the  Executive  has  not 
hesitated  to  express  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico  how  deeply  it 
deprecated  a  continuance  of  the 
war,  and  how  anxiously  it  desired 
to  witness  its  termination.  I 
cannot  but  think  that,  it  becomes 
the  United  States,  as  the  oldest  of 
the  American  republics,  to  hold  a 
language  to  Mexico  of  an  unam¬ 
biguous  character.  It  is  time  that 
this  war  had  ceased.  There  must 
be  a  limit  to  all  wars  ;  and  if  the 
parent  state,  after  an  eight  years’ 
struggle,  has  failed  to  reduce  to 
submission  a  portion  of  its  sub¬ 
jects  standing  out  in  revolt  against 
it,  and  who  have  not  only  pro¬ 
claimed  themselves  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  but  have  been  recognised 
as  such  by  other  powers,  she  ought 
not  to  expect  that  other  nations 
will  quietly  look  on,  to  their  ob¬ 
vious  injury,  upon  a  protraction  of 
hostilities.  These  United  States 
threw  off  their  colonial  depend¬ 
ence,  and  established  independent 
governments  5  and  Great  Britain, 
after  having  wasted  her  energies 
in  the  attempt  to  subdue  them  for 
a  less  period  than  Mexico  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  subjugate  Texas,  had 
the  wisdom  and  justice  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  independence, 
thereby  recognising  the  obliga* 
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tion  which  rested  on  her  as  one 
of  the  family  of  nations.  An  ex¬ 
ample  thus  set  by  one  of  the 
proudest,  as  well  as  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  it 
could  in  no  way  disparage  Mexico 
to  imitate.  While,  therefore,  the 
Executive  would  deplore  any  col¬ 
lision  with  Mexico,  or  any  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  friendly  relations 
which  exist  between  the  two 
countries,  it  cannot  permit  that 
Government  to  control  its  policy, 
whatever  it  maybe,  towards  Texas, 
but  will  treat  her,  as  by  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  her  independence  the 
United  States  have  long  since  de¬ 
clared  they  would  do,  as  entirely 
independent  of  Mexico.  The  high 
obligations  of  public  duty  may  en¬ 
force  from  the  constituted  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  United  States  a  po¬ 
licy,  which  the  course  persevered 
in  by  Mexico  will  have  mainly 
contributed  to  produce ;  and  the 
Executive,  in  such  a  contingency, 
will  with  confidence  throw  itself 
upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people, 
to  sustain  the  Government  in  its 
course  of  action. 

Measures  of  an  unusual  charac¬ 
ter  have  recently  been  adopted  by 
the  Mexican  Government,  calcu¬ 
lated  in  no  small  degree  to  affect 
the  trade  of  other  nations  with 
Mexico,  and  to  operate  injuriously 
to  the  United  States.  All  fo¬ 
reigners,  by  the  decree  of  the  23d 
day  of  September,  and  after  six 
months  from  the  day  of  its  promul¬ 
gation,  are  forbidden  to  carry  on 
the  business  by  retail  of  any  goods 
within  the  confines  of  Mexico. 
Against  this  decree  our  Minister 
has  not  failed  to  remonstrate. 

In  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes 
residing  within  our  jurisdictional 
limits,  the  greatest  vigilance  of 
the  Government  has  been  exerted 
to  preserve  them  at  peace  among 
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themselves,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  feelings  of  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  this  Government,  and 
to  cultivate  friendship  with  the 
border  inhabitants.  This  has  hap¬ 
pily  succeeded  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  it  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that 
they  suffer  themselves  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
artful  and  designing  men,  and  this 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  prevent  it. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury 
for  the  calendar  year  1 843,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  loans,  were  little  more 
than  18,000,000  dols. ;  and  the 
expenditure,  exclusive  of  payments 
on  the  public  debt,  will  have  been 
about  23,000,000  dols.  By  the 
Act  of  1842,  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  made,  so  that 
it  should  commence  on  the  1st 
day  of  July  in  each  year.  The 
accounts  and  estimates  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  will  show  that 
the  loans  and  Treasury-notes  made 
and  issued  before  the  close  of  the 
last  Congress,  to  meet  the  antici¬ 
pated  deficiency,  have  not  been 
entirely  adequate.  Although  on 
the  1st  of  October  last  there  was 
a  balance  in  the  Treasury,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  provision  thus 
made,  of  3,914,082  dols.  77  c.,  yet 
the  appropriations  already  made 
by  Congress  will  absorb  that  ba¬ 
lance,  and  leave  a  probable  de¬ 
ficiency  of  2,000,000  dols.,  at  the 
close  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 
There  are  outstanding  Treasury 
notes  to  about  the  amount  of 
4,600,000  dols. ;  and  should  they 
be  returned  upon  the  Treasury 
during  the  fiscal  year,  they  will 
require  provision  for  their  redemp¬ 
tion.  I  do  not,  however,  regard 
this  as  probable,  since  they  have 
obviously  entered  into  the  currency 
of  the  country,  and  will  continue 
to  form  a  portion  of  it,  if  the  system 


now  adopted  be  cont  inued.  The  loan 
of  1841,  amounting  to  5,672,976 
dols.  88  c.,  falls  due  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1845,  and  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  or  postponed  by  a  new 
loan.  And  unless  the  resources  of 
revenue  should  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  by  you,  there  will  be  a 
probable  deficiency  for  the  service 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1845,  of  upwards  of  4,000,000 
dols. 

The  delusion  incident  to  an 
enormous  paper  circulation,  which 
gave  a  fictitious  value  to  every 
thing,  and  stimulated  adventure 
and  speculation  to  an  extravagant 
extent,  has  been  happily  succeeded 
by  the  substitution  of  the  precious 
metals  and  paper  promptly  re¬ 
deemable  in  specie,  and  thus  false 
values  have  disappeared,  and  a 
sounder  condition  of  things  has 
been  introduced.  The  transition 
although  intimately  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  nevertheless  been  attended 
with  much  embarrassment  to  the 
Government  in  its  financial  con¬ 
cerns.  So  long  as  the  foreign  im¬ 
porters  could  receive  payment  for 
their  cargoes  in  a  currency  of 
greatly  less  value  than  that  in 
Europe,  but  fully  available  here 
in  the  purchase  of  our  agricultu¬ 
ral  productions,  their  profits  being 
immeasurably  augmented  by  the 
operation,  the  shipments  were  large 
and  the  revenues  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  became  superabundant.  But 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the 
circulation,  from  a  nominal  and 
apparently  real  value,  in  the  first 
stages  of  its  existence,  to  an  ob¬ 
viously  depreciated  value  in  the 
second,  so  that  it  no  longer  an¬ 
swered  the  purposes  of  exchange 
or  barter,  and  its  ultimate  substi¬ 
tution  by  a  sound  metallic  and 
paper  circulation  combined,  has 
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been  attended  by  diminished  im¬ 
portations,  and  a  consequent  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  revenue.  This  has 
induced  Congress,  from  1837,  to 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  issuing 
Treasury- notes,  and  finally  of 
funding  them,  in  order  to  supply 
deficiencies.  I  cannot,  however, 
withhold  the  remark,  that  it  is  in 
no  way  compatible  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Government,  that  a 
public  debt  should  be  created  in 
time  of  peace,  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Government,  or 
that  temporary  expedients  should 
be  resorted  to  an  hour  longer  than 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  them.  The 
Executive  can  do  no  more  than 
apply  the  means  which  Congress 
places  in  its  hands  for  the  support 
of  Government ;  and  happily  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  its  liberties,  it 
possesses  no  power  to  levy  exac¬ 
tions  on  the  people,  or  to  force 
from  them  contributions  to  the 
public  revenue  in  any  form.  It 
can  only  recommend  such  measure 
as  may,  in  its  opinion,  be  called 
for  by  the  wants  of  the  public 
service,  to  Congress,  with  whom 
alone  rests  the  power  to  i(  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises/*  This  duty  has,  upon 
several  occasions  heretofore,  been 
performed.  The  present  con¬ 
dition  of  things  gives  a  flattering 
promise  that  trade  and  commerce 
are  rapidly  reviving,  and,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  country,  the  sources 
of  revenue  have  only  to  be  opened, 
in  order  to  prove  abundant. 

While  we  can  anticipate  no  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
for  reasons  perfectly  obvious  to 
all,  for  several  years  to  come,  yet 
the  public  lands  cannot  otherwise 
than  be  regarded  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  public  credit.  With 


so  large  a  body  of  the  most  fertile 
lands  in  the  world,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  and  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  no  one  can  reason¬ 
ably  doubt  the  entire  ability  of 
the  Government  to  meet  its  en¬ 
gagements  under  every  emergency. 
In  seasons  of  trial  and  difficulty, 
similar  to  those  through  which  we 
are  passing,  the  capitalist  makes 
his  investment  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks,  with  the  most  as¬ 
sured  confidence  of  ultimate  reim¬ 
bursement  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
said  in  a  period  of  great  financial 
prosperity,  such  as  existed  for 
some  years  after  1833,  I  should 
regard  it  as  suicidal,  in  a  season  of 
financial  embarrassment,  either  to 
alienate  the  lands  themselves,  or 
the  proceeds  arising  from  their 
sales.  The  first  and  paramount 
duty  of  those  to  whom  may  be  in¬ 
trusted  the  administration  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  is  to  guard  the  public 
credit.  In  re-establishing  the 
credit  of  this  Central  Government, 
the  readiest  and  most  obvious  mode 
is  taken  to  restore  the  credit  of  the 
States.  The  extremities  can  only 
be  made  sound  by  producing  a 
healthy  action  in  the  Central  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  history  of  the 
present  day  fully  establishes  the 
fact,  that  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  stocks  of  this  Government 
will,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  be 
attended  by  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  stocks  of  the  States. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  a  matter 
of  general  congratulation,  that 
amidst  all  the  embarrassments 
arising  from  surrounding  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  credit  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  should  have  been  so 
fully  restored,  that  it  has  been 
enabled  to  effect  a  loan  of  7,000,000 
dols.,  to  redeem  that  amount  of 
Treasury  notes,  on  terms  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  any  that  have  been 
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offered  for  many  years;  and  the 
6  per  cent,  stock,  which  was 
created  in  1842,  has  advanced  in 
the  hands  of  the  holders  to  nearly 
20  per  cent,  above  its  par  value. 
The  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  integrity  of  their  Government 
has  thus  been  signally  manifested. 
These  opinions  relative  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  do  not  in  any  manner 
conflict  with  the  observance  of  the 
most  liberal  policy  towards  those 
of  our  fellow- citizens  who  press 
forward  into  the  wilderness,  and 
are  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  its 
reclamation.  In  securing  to  all 
such  their  rights  of  pre-emption, 
the  Government  performs  but  an 
act  of  retributive  justice  for  suf¬ 
ferings  encountered  and  hardships 
endured,  and  finds  ample  remune¬ 
ration  in  the  comforts  which  its 
policy  insures,  and  the  happiness 
which  it  imparts. 

You  will  be  informed  by  the  re¬ 
port  from  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  measure  taken  under 
the  Act  of  the  last  session,  autho¬ 
rising  the  re-issue  of  Treasury 
notes  in  lieu  of  those  then  out¬ 
standing.  The  system  adopted  in 
pursuance  of  existing  laws,  seems 
well  calculated  to  save  the  country 
a  large  amount  of  interest,  while 
it  affords  conveniences,  and  ob¬ 
viates  dangers  and  expense  in  the 
transmission  of  the  funds  to  dis¬ 
bursing  agents.  I  refer  you  also 
to  that  report  for  the  means  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  secretary  to  increase 
the  revenue,  and  particularly  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to 
the  subject  of  the  warehousing  sys¬ 
tem,  which  I  earnestly  urged  upon 
Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  as 
to  the  importance  of  which  my 
opinion  has  undergone  no  change. 

In  view  of  the  disordered  con¬ 
dition  of  the  currency  at  the  time, 
and  the  high  rates  of  exchange  be¬ 


tween  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  on 
me  to  present  to  the  consideration 
of  your  predecessors  a  proposition 
conflicting  in  no  degree  with  the 
constitution,  or  with  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  having  the  sanc¬ 
tion  not  in  detail,  but  in  principle, 
of  some  eminent  men  who  had 
preceded  me  in  the  executive  of¬ 
fice.  That  proposition  contem¬ 
plated  the  issuing  of  Treasury 
notes,  of  denominations  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  100  dol¬ 
lars,  to  be  employed  in  payment 
of  the  obligations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver, 
at  the  option  of  the  public  cre¬ 
ditor,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
15,000,000  dols.  It  was  proposed 
to  make  them  receivable  every¬ 
where,  and  to  establish  at  various 
places  depositories  of  gold  and 
silver,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
redemption  of  such  notes,  so  as  to 
insure  their  convertibility  into 
specie.  No  doubt  was  entertained 
that  such  notes  would  have  main¬ 
tained  a  par  value  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  thus  furnishing  a  paper 
currency  of  equal  value  over  the 
Union,  thereby  meeting  the  just 
expectations  of  the  people,  and 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  parental 
Government.  Whether  the  de¬ 
positories  should  be  permitted  to 
sell  or  purchase  bills  under  very 
limited  restrictions,  together  with 
all  its  other  details,  was  submitted 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  and 
was  regarded  as  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  I  thought  then,  and 
think  now,  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  The 
whole  matter  of  the  currency 
would  have  been  placed  where  by 
the  constitution  it  was  designed  to 
be  placed — under  the  immediate 
supervision  and  control  of  Congress. 
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The  action  of  the  Government 
would  have  been  independent  of 
all  corporations,  and  the  same  eye 
which  rests  unceasingly  on  the 
specie  currency,  and  guards  it 
against  adulteration,  would  also 
have  rested  on  the  paper  currency, 
to  control  and  regulate  its  issues, 
and  protect  it  against  depreciation. 
The  same  reasons  which  would 
forbid  Congress  from  parting  with 
the  power  over  the  coinage,  would 
seem  to  operate  with  nearly  equal 
force  in  regard  to  any  substitution 
for  the  precious  metals  in  the  form 
of  a  circulating  medium.  Paper, 
when  substituted  for  specie,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  standard  value,  by  which 
the  operations  of  society  are  regu¬ 
lated,  and  whatsoever  causes  its 
depreciation  affects  society  to  an 
extent  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to 
the  adulteration  of  the  coin.  Nor 
can  I  withhold  the  remark,  that 
its  advantages,  contrasted  with  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  a  bank  was  es¬ 
teemed  as  obnoxious  to  the  public 
sentiment,  as  well  on  the  score  of 
expediency  as  of  constitutionality, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  striking 
and  obvious.  The  relief  which  a 
bank  would  afford  by  an  issue  of 
15,000,000  dols.  of  its  notes,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  experience  of  the  late 
United  States’  Bank,  would  not 
have  occurred  in  less  than  fifteen 
years ;  whereas,  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  arrangements,  the  relief  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  issue  of  15,000,000 
dols.  of  Treasury  notes  would  have 
been  accomplished  in  one  year ; 
thus  furnishing  in  one-fifteenth 
part  of  the  time  in  which  a  bank 
could  have  accomplished  it,  a 
paper  medium  of  exchange  equal 
in  amount  to  the  real  wants  of  the 
country  at  par  value  with  gold 
and  silver.  The  saving  to  the 
Government  would  have  been 


equal  to  all  the  interest  which 
it  has  had  to  pay  on  Treasury 
notes  of  previous,  as  well  as  sub¬ 
sequent  issues,  thereby  relieving 
the  Government,  and  at  the  same 
time  affording  relief  to  the  people. 
Under  all  the  responsibilities  at¬ 
tached  to  the  station  which  I  oc¬ 
cupy,  and  in  redemption  of  a 
pledge  given  to  the  last  Congress 
at  the  close  of  its  first  session,  I 
submitted  the  suggestion  to  its 
consideration  at  two  consecutive 
sessions.  The  recommeudation, 
however,  met  with  no  favour  at 
its  hands.  While  I  am  free  to 
admit,  that  the  necessities  of  the 
times  have  since  become  greatly 
ameliorated,  and  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  country  is 
safely  and  rapidly  emerging  from 
the  difficulties  and  embarrass¬ 
ments  which  every  where  sur¬ 
rounded  it  in  1841,  yet  I  cannot 
but  think  that  its  restoration  to 
a  sound  and  healthful  condition 
would  be  greatly  expedited  by  a 
resort  to  the  expedient  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  form. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury 
now  rest  upon  the  Act  of  1789, 
and  the  resolutions  of  1816,  and 
those  laws  have  been  so  adminis¬ 
tered  as  to  produce  as  great  a 
quantum  of  good  to  the  coun¬ 
try  as  their  provisions  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  yielding.  If  there  had 
been  any  distinct  expression  of 
opinion  going  to  show  the  public 
sentiment  is  adverse  to  the  plan 
either  as  heretofore  recommended 
to  Congress,  or  in  a  modified  form, 
while  my  own  opinion  in  regard  to 
it  would  remain  unchanged,  I 
should  be  very  far  from  again 
presenting  it  to  your  considera¬ 
tion.  The  Government  has  ori¬ 
ginated  with  the  States  and  the 
people,  for  their  own  benefit  and 
advantage,  and  it  would  be  sub- 
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versive  of  the  foundation  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  political  edifice  which 
they  have  reared,  to  persevere  in 
a  measure  which  in  their  mature 
judgments  they  have  either  repu¬ 
diated  or  condemned.  The  will 
of  our  constituents,  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
light  to  guide  our  footsteps  ;  the 
true  difference  between  a  mon¬ 
archical  or  aristocratical  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  republic  being,  that 
in  the  first  the  will  of  the  few 
prevails  over  the  will  of  the 
many,  while  in  the  last,  the  will 
of  the  many  should  be  alone  con¬ 
sulted. 

In  regard  to  all  the  departments, 
I  am  quite  happy  in  the  belief 
that  nothing  has  been  left  undone 
which  was  called  for  by  the  true 
spirit  of  economy,  or  by  a  system 
of  accountability  rigidly  enforced. 
This  is  in  some  degree  apparent 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  sustained  no  loss  by  the 
default  of  any  of  its  agents.  In 
the  complex,  but  at  the  same  time 
beautiful  machinery  of  our  Go¬ 
vernment,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  some  remote  agency 
may  have  failed  for  an  instant  to 
fulfil  its  desired  office ;  but  I  feel 
confident  in  the  assertion,  that 
nothing  has  occurred  to  interrupt 
the  harmonious  action  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  itself  j  and  that  while 
the  laws  have  been  executed  with 
efficiency  and  vigour,  the  rights 
neither  of  States  nor  individuals 
have  been  trampled  on  or  disre¬ 
garded. 

In  the  meantime  the  country 
has  been  steadily  advancing  in  all 
that  contributes  to  national  great¬ 
ness.  The  tide  of  population 
continues  unbrokenly  to  flow  into 
the  new  States  and  territories, 
where  a  refuge  is  found,  not  only 
for  our  native  born  fellow  citizens, 


but  for  emigrants  from  all  parts 
of  the  civilised  world,  who  come 
among  us  to  partake  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
to  aid  by  their  labour  to  swell 
the  current  of  their  wealth  and 
power. 

When,  under  a  dispensation  of 
Divine  Providence,  I  succeeded  to 
the  Presidential  office,  the  state  of 
public  affairs  was  embarrassing 
and  critical.  To  add  to  the  irrita¬ 
tion  consequent  upon  a  long  stand¬ 
ing  controversy,  with  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  modern 
times,  involving  not  only  ques¬ 
tions  of  boundary,  which,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
are  always  embarrassing,  but  at 
the  same  time  important,  and 
high  principles  of  maritime  law 
—  border  controversies  between 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
two  countries  had  engendered  a 
state  of  feeling  and  of  conduct, 
which  threatened  the  most  cala- 
mitousconsequences.  The  hazards 
incident  to  this  state  of  things, 
were  greatly  heightened  by  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  Great  Britain,  who  acting, 
as  it  was  alleged,  as  a  part  of  a 
military  force,  had  aided  in  the 
commission  of  an  act  of  violation 
of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  and  involving 
the  murder  of  a  citizen  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  A  large  amount  of 
claims  against  the  Government  of 
Mexico  remained  unadjusted,  and 
a  war  of  several  years*  continuance 
with  the  savage  tribes  of  Florida 
still  prevailed,  attended  with  the 
desolation  of  a  large  portion  of 
that  beautiful  territory,  and  with 
the  sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives. 
To  increase  the  embarrassments 
of  the  Government,  individual  and 
Statecredithad  been  nearly  stricken 
down,  and  confidence  in  the  gene- 
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ral  Government  was  so  much  im¬ 
paired,  that  loans  of  a  small  amount 
could  only  be  negotiated  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifice.  Asa  necessary 
consequence  of  the  blight  which 
had  fallen  on  commerce  and  me¬ 
chanical  industry,  the  ships  of  the 
one  were  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  operations  of  the 
other  had  been  greatly  diminished. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
currency,  exchanges  between  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  had 
become  ruinously  high,  and  trade 
had  to  depend  on  a  depreciated 
paper  currency,  in  conducting  its 
transactions.  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  congratulate  the  country  that, 
under  an  overruling  Providence, 
peace  was  preserved  without  a  sa¬ 
crifice  of  the  national  honour  ;  the 
war  in  Florida  was  brought  to  a 
speedy  termination  ;  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  on  Mexico  have 
been  fully  adjudicated  and  are  in 
course  of  payment,  while  justice 
has  been  rendered  to  us  in  other 
matters  by  other  nations;  confi¬ 
dence  between  man  and  man  is  in 
a  great  measure  restored  ;  and  the 
credit  of  this  Government  fully 
and  perfectly  re-established.  Com¬ 
merce  is  becoming  more  and  more 
extended  in  its  operations,  and 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  in¬ 
dustry  once  more  reap  the  rewards 
of  skill  and  labour  honestly  ap¬ 
plied.  The  operations  of  trade 
rest  on  a  sound  currency,  and  the 
rates  of  exchange  are  reduced 
to  their  lowest  amount.  In  this 
condition  of  things,  I  have  felt 
it  to  be  rny  duty  to  bring  to 
your  favourable  consideration  mat¬ 
ters  of  great  interest  in  their 
present  and  ultimate  results  ; 
and  the  only  desire  which  I 
feel  in  connection  with  the  fu¬ 
ture  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  to  leave  the  country  pros- 
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perous,  and  its  institutions  unim¬ 
paired. 

John  Tyler. 

Washington,  December,  1843. 

Canada. — At  the  latter  end 
of  January  in  the  present  year 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles 
Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Baronet, 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  This  distinguished  offi¬ 
cer  was  for  a  long  period  in  the 
military  service  of  the  East-India 
Company,  and  in  1839  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Melbourne  Ad¬ 
ministration  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
where  he  resided  until  last  year, 
and  during  that  period  exhibited 
a  rare  union  of  skill,  firmness,  and 
discretion,  in  the  conduct  of  af¬ 
fairs.  The  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  to  contend  were  great,  but 
he  overcame  them  all,  and  while 
his  measures  commanded  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Government  at  home, 
he  conciliated  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  the  goodwill  and  affections 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica. 
Shortly  after  his  departure,  the 
Legislature  there  voted  a  sum  of 
3,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
statue  to  his  honour.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  left  England  for  Canada 
at  the  end  of  February. 

On  the  28th  of  September  the 
new  Governor-General  opened  the 
third  Session  of  the  first  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  de¬ 
livered  the  following  Speech 

“  Honourable  Gentlemen  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly, 

“  I  am  happy  to  meet  you  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  discharge  of  the 
high  functions  intrusted  to  you. 
Various  considerations  of  import- 
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ance  have  prevented  my  calling 
you  together  at  an  earlier  pe¬ 
riod. 

“  Since  our  last  Session,  the 
birth  of  a  Princess  has  diffused 
joy  throughout  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  3  and  we  have  reason  to  be 
deeply  grateful  for  the  continued 
protection  vouchsafed  by  Almighty 
Providence  to  our  gracious  Queen, 
whose  life  and  health  are  blessings 
to  her  subjects. 

“  In  the  same  interval,  an  af¬ 
flicting  event  has  occurred  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  by  the  demise  of  our  late 
Governor,  my  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor,  whose  heart  was  devoted 
to  the  public  welfare.  Universal 
regret  has  done  honour  to  his 
memory  throughout  the  province; 
and  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing 
that  his  desolate  widow  and  fa¬ 
mily,  and  his  mortal  remains,  in 
passiug  through  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  the  United  States  to 
their  place  of  embarkation  at  New 
York,  were  received  with  marked 
affecting  tokens  of  friendly  respect, 
which  indicated  both  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  in  a  country 
in  which  he  had  been  personally 
well  known,  and  also  a  generous 
sympathy  worthy  of  the  great  na¬ 
tion  by  which  it  was  evinced. 

“  The  act  of  the  Imperial  Le¬ 
gislature  which  facilitates  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Canadian  wheat  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will,  I  trust,  prove  a  valuable  boon 
to  this  province,  and  is  a  further 
proof  of  Her  Majesty’s  unremitting 
care  for  the  prosperity  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  her  dominions.  A  copy  of 
a  despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State  on  this  subject 
will  be  laid  before  you. 

“  Measures  will  be  submitted  to 
you  for  the  improvement  of  the 
system  of  judicature  in  Lower 
Canada,  of  the  municipal  institu¬ 


tions,  the  laws  relating  to  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  jury  systems  of  both 
divisions  of  the  united  province, 
and  of  the  assessment  laws  in  Up¬ 
per  Canada,  as  well  as  on  other 
important  subjects,  all  of  which 
will,  I  am  sure,  engage  your  ear¬ 
nest  attention. 

“  I  have  recently  made  a  tour 
through  the  province,  such  as  the 
exigency  of  public  business  would 
permit,  in  order  that  I  might  be¬ 
come  in  some  degree  acquainted 
with  local  circumstances  requiring 
attention.  I  have  had  great  grati¬ 
fication  in  seeing  a  fine  country, 
evidently  advancing  in  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  have  everywhere  being 
received  with  manifestations  of 
loyalty  to  our  gracious  Sovereign, 
and  with  personal  kindness  to  my¬ 
self. 

“  It  has  been  highly  satisfactory 
to  me  to  witness  the  great  works 
in  progress,  which,  owing  to  the 
loan  raised  in  England,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  province  has  been  ena¬ 
bled  to  undertake  or  prosecute. 
They  are  calculated,  I  hope,  to 
extend  the  commerce  and  deve- 
lope  the  resources  of  this  vast 
country,  and  increase  the  public 
revenue  and  general  and  individual 
wealth. 

“In  those  parts  where  works  of 
this  description  are  in  progress, 
I  found  contentment  prevailing  at 
the  prospect  which  they  present. 
In  other  parts  there  is  a  cry  for 
improved  roads  for  the  conveyance 
of  produce  to  appropriate  markets, 
a  claim  which  is  worthy  of  consi¬ 
deration  ;  for  on  such  communi¬ 
cation  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  must  in  a  great  measure  de¬ 
pend.  Nowhere  was  this  anxiety 
more  strongly  expressed  than  in 
the  eastern  townships  of  Lower 
Canada,  where  the  community, 
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almost  entirely  agricultural,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  duties 
imposed  on  their  produce  in  the 
United  States,  have  lost  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  which  they  formerly  had 
recourse,  while  the  exemption 
from  duty  in  our  country  of  the 
similar  produce  of  our  neighbours 
enables  them,  by  greater  facilities 
of  conveyance,  to  undersell  the 
producers  of  the  eastern  townships 
in  our  own  markets. 

“  Similar  complaints  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  duties  on  our  produce 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
facility  given  to  the  admission  of 
their  produce  into  our  territory, 
are  also  made  in  other  parts. 
Whatever  improvement  can  be  af¬ 
forded  to  our  internal  communica¬ 
tions  is  so  obviously  desirable  for 
the  advantage  of  the  community, 
that  any  outlay  devoted  to  that 
object,  and  consistent  with  the 
means  at  command,  must  be  highly 
beneficial.  It  is,  therefore,  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  state  of 
the  finances  does  not  afford  any 
immediate  prospect  of  our  being 
able  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many 
districts  in  this  respect. 

u  I  cannot  refrain  from  bringing 
to  your  notice  as  a  subject  worthy 
of  consideration  the  state  of  the 
prisons  in  some  portions  of  the 
province.  The  penitentiary  at 
Kingston  is  an  institution  very 
creditable  to  the  country.  Great 
cost  has  been  incurred  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  prisons  in  other  places,  and 
some  of  the  local  authorities  are 
now  laudably  exerting  themselves 
to  provide  suitable  accommodations 
for  prisoners,  but  in  some  places 
there  is  a  great  deficiency.  The 
justice  due  even  to  criminals  re¬ 
quires  that  they  should  not  be 
subjected  to  greater  punishment 
than  what  is  designed  by  their 
sentence,  and  that  disease  or  death 


from  foul  air  or  a  want  of  exercise 
should  not  be  superadded  to  im¬ 
prisonment.  It  is  likewise  due  to 
untried  prisoners,  who  may  be  in¬ 
nocent,  that  they  should  not  be 
confined  in  the  same  cell  with 
convicted  criminals.  A  classifica¬ 
tion  and  separation  of  the  latter 
is  also  requisite.  Decency  and 
morality  demand  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  sexes;  and  debtors 
and  criminals  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
fined  together.  It  is  desirable  that 
inquiry  should  be  made,  in  order 
to  ascertain  in  what  respects  the 
prisons  of  the  country  may  be  de¬ 
fective  in  requisite  accommodation, 
and  to  remedy  any  material  defi¬ 
ciency  that  may  exist. 

“  The  establishment  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  in  Lower  Canada  is  much 
required,  those  who  are  visited 
with  the  affliction  of  mental  aber¬ 
ration  being  now  confined  in  the 
common  prison,  or  in  some  of  the 
religious  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  which  do  honour  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  province.  Measures 
are  now  in  progess  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  location  of  the  asylum  now 
existing  under  a  temporary  ar¬ 
rangement  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
for  the  completion  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  that  institution. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Assembly , 

tl  The  accounts  for  the  past  and 
estimates  for  the  present  year  will 
be  laid  before  you.  Iam  concerned 
to  announce  to  you  that  there  is  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  reve¬ 
nue,  but  I  hope  that  it  proceeds 
from  temporary  causes,  and  that  it 
will  be  followed  by  a  greater  in¬ 
crease.  The  loan  obtained  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Imperial  Government  has  been 
raised  on  advantageous  terms. 

“  The  act  of  the  Imperial  Le- 
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gislature  prescribing  a  new  tariff 
renders  necessary  a  corresponding 
alteration  in  our  Customs  laws, 
and  this  subject  will  be  brought 
under  your  consideration.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  of  your  readiness  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service,  and,  as  far  as  that 
object  can  be  promoted  by  practic¬ 
able  and  judicious  economy,  you 
may  rely  on  my  co  operation. 

ic  Honourable  Gentlemen  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  House  of  As - 
sernbly , 

“  I  will  not  detain  you  longer 
from  the  commencement  of  your 
arduous  duties.  The  welfare  of 
Canada  depends  on  the  result  of 
your  deliberations  on  the  numerous 
and  important  questions  which  will 
come  before  you,  and  that  great 
end  will,  I  trust,  be  the  sole  object 
of  your  labour.  It  is  the  anxious 
desire  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  will  be  the  constant  aim 
of  my  endeavours.  I  humbly  hope 
that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God 
will  crown  our  united  efforts  with 
success.” 

Shortly  afterwards  an  Address 
was  moved  and  carried  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  Governor-General’s 
Speech.  The  debates  that  took 
place  were  not  of  an  interesting 
character.  The  most  exciting  topic 
of  discussion  was  the  question  of 
what  place  should  for  the  future 
he  the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
United  Canadas.  On  the  3rd  of 
November  Mr.  Baldwin  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  moved  that 
Montreal  should  be  selected  as  the 
seat  of  Government.  To  this  se¬ 
veral  amendments  were  moved 
and  put  j  but  the  Motion  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  51  to  27. 
Mr.  Baldwin  then  moved  two  ad¬ 
ditional  resolutions — the  one  of 


which  pledged  the  House  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  for 
the  Government  House,  and  the 
other  provided  that  an  Address  em¬ 
bodying  tbeaboveresolutionsshould 
be  sent  up  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor- General.  Those  resolu¬ 
tions  were  carried  by  a  majority 
of  55  to  22.  Next  day  the  Ad¬ 
dress  was  carried  up  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  and  it  was  moved 
that  the  Address  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  6th.  At 
first  the  Speaker  refused  to  put 
the  Motion,  and  left  the  Chair. 
However,  the  Motion  was  ulti¬ 
mately  put,  when  there  being  31 
Members  present,  14  voted  against 
taking  the  Address  into  considera¬ 
tion  at  all,  and  17  that  it  should 
be  considered  on  the  6th.  Before 
that  day  arrived,  the  Speaker  re¬ 
signed,  and  Mr.  Caron  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  successor  who  took  the 
Chair  on  the  9th,  when  the  oppo¬ 
sition  Members  having  entirely 
absented  themselves,  the  Motion 
of  concurrence  in  the  Address 
sent  up  by  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly,  was  carried  without  a  dissen¬ 
tient  voice. 

On  the  31st  of  October  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  was  appointed  to  inquire 
“  whether  any  plan  can  be  advan¬ 
tageously  adopted  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  this  country  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  more  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  of  colonisation ;  and,  also,  to 
inquire  into  the  possibility  of  ena¬ 
bling  the  province  to  obtain  pecu¬ 
niary  aid  from  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the 
settlement  of  wild  lands  by  every 
class  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects, 
and  of  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country,  by  means  of  roads 
and  other  internal  improvements.” 
The  Committee  consisted  of: — 
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Messrs.  Morin,  Hincks,  M‘Nab, 
Boutillier,  Papineau,  Wakefield, 
Cartwright,  and  Roblin. 

Not  long  afterwards  a  serious 
difference  arose  bet  ween  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  and  the  members  of  his 
council.  The  Ministry  insisted 
upon  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of 
the  Governor,  that  he  would  make 
no  appointment  without  first  con¬ 
sulting  them.  This  concession  the 
Governor  very  properly  refused  to 
grant,  as  limiting  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  and  implying  jea¬ 
lousy  and  want  of  confidence  in 
himself.  The  Ministry  threatened 
a  resignation  if  their  demand  was 
not  complied  with,  but  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  stood  firm,  and  the  wffiole 
Council  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Daly  resigned  office. 

In  the  House  of  Assembly  after 
a  spirited  debate  and  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  opposition,  the  following 
Address  to  the  Governor  on  the 
emergency  which  had  occurred, 
was  agreed  upon  : — 

tC  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  RIGHT 

HON.  SIR  C.  T.  METCALFE,  BART., 

KNIGHT  GRAND  CROSS  OF  THE 

MOST  HON.  ORDER  OF  THE 

BATH,  &C. 

“May  it  please  your  Excel¬ 
lency,^ — We,  Her  Majesty’s  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects  of  the  Commons 
of  Canada,  in  provincial  Parliament 
assembled,  humbly  beg  leave  to 
represent  to  your  Excellency  the 
deep  regret  we  feel  at  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  certain  Members  of  the 
provincial  Administration  on  the 
question  of  their  right  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  on  what  we  unhesitatingly 
avow  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown — appointments  to  office  ; 
and  further  to  assure  your  Excel¬ 
lency,  that  their  advocacy  of  this 
principle  entitles  them  to  our  con¬ 
fidence,  being  in  strict  accordance 
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with  the  principles  embraced  in 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  on  the  3rd 
day  of  September,  1841. 

“  That  this  House,  in  dutiful 
submission  to  their  Gracious  Sove¬ 
reign,  and  with  the  utmost  respect 
for  the  exalted  station  and  high 
character  of  your  Excellency,  is 
most  anxious  to  guard  against  any 
misconstruction  which  possibly 
might  be  placed  upon  the  affirma¬ 
tive  declaration  of  their  opinion, 
upon  this  delicate  and  most  vitally 
important  constitutional  question, 
and  therefore  most  humbly  beg 
leave  to  disclaim  in  a  negative 
form  any  desire  that  the  head  of 
the  Government  should  be  called 
upon  to  enter  into  any  stipulation 
as  to  the  terms  upon  which  a  pro¬ 
vincial  administration  may  deem 
it  prudent  either  to  except  to  or 
continue  in  office;  that  mutual 
confidence,  which  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  any  Government, 
necessarily  presumes  that  they  are 
understood,  while  a  due  respect 
for  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
and  proper  constitutional  delicacy 
towards  Her  Majesty’s  represent¬ 
ative,  forbid  their  being  ex¬ 
pressed.” 

To  this  the  Governor- General 
issued  the  following  message : — - 

“MESSAGE  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  UPON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  RESIGNA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  LATE  EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL - RECEIVED  TUESDAY, 

DECEMBER  5,  1843. 

“The  Governor- General  ob¬ 
serves  with  concern  from  the  first 
portion  of  the  Address  of  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Assembly  of  the  2nd  in¬ 
stant,  that  an  impression  has  been, 
made  in  the  House  which  has  led 
to  a  misapprehension  of  his  senti¬ 
ments  and  views. 
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fi  While  it  is  his  bounden  duty 
to  maintain  unimpaired  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Crown,  he  recog¬ 
nises  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  1841,  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  guide  according  to 
which  the  Administration  of  the 
Government  of  this  province  has 
since  been,  and  is  to  be,  con¬ 
ducted. 

ic  In  expressing  his  entire  con¬ 
currence  in  the  second  and  con¬ 
cluding  portion  of  the  Address, 
lie  is  happy  to  perceive  that  the 
House  of  Assembly  disapprove  and 
discountenance  any  attempt  to 
require  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  enter  into  any  stipulation 
as  to  his  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown. 

“  Government-house,  Kingston, 

“Dec.  4th,  1843.” 

The  conduct  of  the  Governor- 
General  received  subsequently  the 
warm  approbation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  home. 

In  consequence  of  this  untoward 
event  the  Session  was  brought  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion,  and  on  the 
9th  of  December  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  prorogued  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  15th  of  January, 
1844,  and  delivered  the  following 
speech. 

“  Hon.  Gentlemen  of  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Council,  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembhj , 

“  In  consequence  of  the  inter¬ 
ruption  which  our  joint  labours 
have  undergone,  entirely  against 
my  inclination,  and  from  causes 
over  which  I  have  had  no  control, 

I  now  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  you  from  further  attend¬ 
ance  in  Parliament.  I  am  sensible 
of  your  unremitting  application  to 


your  arduous  duties  during  the 
Session  which  has  been  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  shortened,  and  I  trust 
that  the  measures  which  you  have 
passed,  and  to  which  I  have  given 
the  royal  assent  in  Her  Majesty’s 
name,  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
country.  Some  Bills  I  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  reserving 
for  the  consideration  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Government,  either  from 
the  impracticability  of  their  being 
carried  into  execution,  owing  to 
their  depending  on  other  measures 
which  have  not  passed  into  law, 
or  from  their  affecting  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Crown,  or  being  of 
a  character,  that  under  the  royal 
instructions,  renders  that  proceed¬ 
ing  imperative. 

i(  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 

Assembly, 

“  I  thank  you  for  the  readiness 
with  which  you  have  voted  the 
necessary  supplies.  It  will  be  my 
duty  to  take  care  that  they  be  dis¬ 
bursed  with  the  utmost  economy 
consistent  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  service. 

“  Hon.  Gentlemen  and  Gentle¬ 
men, 

I  trust  that  on  your  return  to 
your  homes  you  will,  by  precept 
and  example,  endeavour  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  harmony  and  bro¬ 
therly  love  among  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Peace  and  happiness 
will  render  our  country  a  desirable 
place  of  refuge  for  the  superfluous 
population  of  the  parent  state, 
whose  settling  here  is  fraught  with 
benefit  to  themselves  and  the  co¬ 
lony  ;  while  discord  and  strife 
must  have  the  opposite  effect  of 
deterring  them  from  connecting 
their  destinies  with  those  of  a 
country  unceasingly  troubled.  I 
humbly  hope  that  the  blessings  of 
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the  Almighty  will  render  this  a  empire.  I  will  now.  Gentlemen# 
prosperous  and  happy  land,  reap-  say  farewell ;  and  I  trust  that  we 
ing  the  fruits  of  its  own  industry,  shall  meet  again,  to  renew  our 
and  enjoying  the  powerful  protec-  efforts  for  the  public  good  with 
tion  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign  as  greater  success.” 
an  integral  portion  of  the  British 
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IN  our  last  volume  we  brought 
the  narrative  of  our  operations 
in  Afghanistan  down  to  the  period 
of  our  final  evacuation  of  that 
country — we  showed  how  British 
energy  and  valour  repaired  the 
disaster  which  had  there  over¬ 
taken  our  arms,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  example  made  by 
our  victorious  advance  through  the 
Affgh  an  territories  and  capture  of 
Cabul  was  not  lost  upon  the  na¬ 
tives  of  India.  It  is  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  be  able  to  record  that 
during  a  period  of  almost  uuex- 
ampled  difficulty — when  the  most 
gloomy  predictions  of  the  downfall 
of  our  Anglo-Indian  Empire  had 
been  made  by  foreign  nations — 
and  found  some  credence  even  at 


home — no  portion  of  British  India 
made  any  effort  or  evinced  the 
disposition  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  our  Government.  The  tempo¬ 
rary  eclipse  which  took  place 
served  only  to  prove  more  clearly 
the  overwhelming  power  of  our 
resources,  and  established  on  a 
firmer  basis  than  before  the  high 
reputation  of  the  British  and 
Anglo-Indian  army. 

The  events  of  the  present  year 
although  not  so  exciting  as  the 
last  will  be  found  to  possess  deep 
interest  —  for  a  new  increase  of 
territory  has  been  made  to  our 
already  enormous  extent  of  domi¬ 
nion  in  the  East,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  indications,  that  even 
this  our  latest  acquisition  will  not 
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be  the  limit  of  the  sovereignty 
which  we  seem  destined  to  exer¬ 
cise  over  the  few  remaining  inde¬ 
pendent  states  of  India. 

Affghanistan.  — -  Before  dis¬ 
missing  the  subject  of  AfFghanis- 
tan  from  our  notice  as  a  country 
from  which  we  have  withdrawn 
our  interference,  and  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  policy,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  after  the  British  troops 
had  retired  beyond  the  Sutlej, 
Shahpoor  the  youthful  prince,  who 
had  been  elevated  to  the  musnud. 
(or  throne)  at  Cabul,  succeeded 
for  a  short  time  in  retaining  the 
nominal  sovereignty,  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  powerful  chief 
Ameenoollah  Khan,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  he  espoused.  This  enterpris¬ 
ing  Khan  was,  as  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  one  of  our  most  active  ene¬ 
mies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  principal  agent  in  fomenting 
the  insurrection  which  burst  out 
in  November,  1841.  Shahpoor, 
however,  did  not  long  remain  the 
ruler  of  this  distracted  kingdom, 
for  Akbar  Khan  soon  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  Cabul— 
and  after  Shahpoor  had  fled  to 
Peshawur, — Nawab  Zeman  Khan 
gained  possession  of  the  musnud 
early  in  the  present  year.  But 
Dost  Mahomed  who,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  Affghans  in  the  power 
of  the  British  Government  had 
been  permitted  to  leave  our  terri¬ 
tories  when  we  finally  evacuated 
Affghanistan,  reached  Peshawur 
in  the  month  of  March  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year — having  remained,  or  per¬ 
haps  we  should  rather  say  having 
been  detained,  for  some  time  at 
Lahore  at  the  Court  of  the  Maha¬ 
rajah  Shere  Singh.  Dost  Maho¬ 
med  soon  afterwards  joined  Akbar 
Khan  at  Jellalabad  and  advanced 
to  Cabul,  where  he  was  enabled 
ere  long  to  concentrate  the  chief 


power  in  his  own  hands,  and  be¬ 
came  in  effect  the  ruler,  although 
Zeman  Khan  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
duce  the  other  chiefs  to  oppose 
him  by  force. 

Sinde.*— Before  we  enter  upon 
the  narrative  of  our  annexation  of 
this  territory  to  our  dominions  in 
the  East,  it  may  be  useful  to 
give  a  short  account  of  its  geo¬ 
graphical  position  and  previous 
history. 

Sinde  or  Sindh,  lies  between  the 
23°  and  29°  of  N.  latitude  and  the 
67°  and  70°  of  E.  longitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Cutch,  on 
the  W.  by  Beloochistan,  on  the 
N.  by  the  southern  portion  of 
Affghanistan  and  the  Punjab,  and 
on  the  E.  by  a  sandy  desert  that 
separates  it  from  the  extensive 
district  called  Ajmeer.  The  river 
Indus  flows  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  country  through  its  whole 
extent  from  North  to  South,  and 
a  little  below  the  city  of  Tatta  is 
divided  into  two  great  branches, 
between  which  lies  a  Delta  through 
which  smaller  channels  force  their 
way — and  thus  the  river  Indus 
possesses  in  reality  eleven  mouths, 
some  of  which  however  by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  sand  banks  have  become 
inaccessible  to  navigation. 

Sinde  has  always  been  divided 
into  two  portions  Upper  and 
Lower,  distinguished  by  the  na¬ 
tives  as  Lar  and  Sirra — each  di¬ 
vision  having  its  particular  climate 
and  various  productions. 

The  original  Ameers  of  Sinde 
were  four  chiefs  of  the  Beloochee 
tribe,  called  Talpoor,  who  esta¬ 
blished  themselves  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  century  as  rulers  of  the 
country  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Caloras,  which  had 
held  the  government  for  nearly  a 
century,  paying  annual  tribute 
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first  to  the  Mogul  emperors,  then 
to  Nadir  Shah,  and  afterwards  to 
Ahmed  Shah  the  founder  of  the 
Affghan  monarchy  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  The  name  of  the  eldest 
of  these  Talpoor  chiefs  was  Futteh 
Ali  Khan,  and  as  he  had  by  his 
bravery  and  energetic  conduct 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  effect¬ 
ing  the  revolution,  he  was  allowed 
to  have  the  principal  direction  of 
affairs,  and  his  supremacy  as  ruler 
of  Sinde  was  soon  afterwards  con¬ 
firmed  by  Timour  Shah  the  king 
of  Cabul. 

This  prince  admitted  his  three 
younger  brothers  Gholam  Ali, 
Kurm  Ali,  and  Moorad  Ali  to  a 
share  in  his  government,  and  the 
four  Ameers  enjoyed  a  joint  sove¬ 
reignty  over  Sinde.  Their  mutual 
attachment  was  so  strong,  that 
they  were  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Char  Yar  or  the  “  Four 
Friends.5' 

Futteh  Ali  died  in  1801, — Gho¬ 
lam  Ali  in  1811,  Kurm  Ali  in 
1828,  and  Moorad  Ali  in  1833. 
They  ail  left  male  issue  except 
Kurm  Ali.  After  the  death  of 
Moorad  Ali  a  civil  war  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  sons  of  the  three  de¬ 
ceased  Ameers ;  but  at  its  close  the 
territory  was  distributed  amongst 
them — and  they  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  respectively  as  Ameers  of  Hy¬ 
derabad,  Khyrpore,  and  Meer- 
pore— at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  the  <f  Ameers  of 
Sinde”  consisted  of  the  following 
persons : — At  Hyderabad,  Nusseer 
Khan,  Shahdad  Khan,  Hussein 
Ali  Khan,  Mahomed  Khan,  and 
Sobhdar  Khan  : — at  Khyrpore, 
Bustum  Khan  and  Nusseer  Khan, 
Ali  Moorad  Khan  and  Chakur 
Khan  : — at  Meerpore,  Shere  Ma¬ 
homed  Khan — all  of  the  Talpoor 
tribe  of  Beloochees.  Several  of 
these  had  sons  who  seem  to  have 


been  associated  also  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.* 

When  the  revolution  took  place 
at  Cabul  in  1809,  whereby  Shah 
Shoojah  was  dispossessed  of  the 
throne — the  Ameers  of  Sinde  freed 
themselves  from  the  yearly  tribute 
which  they  had  hitherto  paid  to 
the  Affghan  monarchs,  and  were 
able  to  extend  their  dominions 
until  they  comprised  an  area  of 
about  100,000  square  miles.  All 
accounts  of  this  country  represent 
it  as  deplorably  ill-governed.  The 
soil  is  described  as  fertile,  and  the 
facilities  for  commerce  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  great.  The  noble  river 
the  Indus,  which  flows  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  territory, 
would  afford  to  enterprising  rulers 
the  means  of  benefiting  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  an  incalculable  extent. 
But  the  Ameers  who  were  pas¬ 
sionately  devoted  to  the  chase, 
valued  it  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  Shikar gahs  or  hunting 
grounds,  which  are  thick  jungles 
overhanging  the  water’s  edge,  en¬ 
closed  to  preserve  the  game  for  their 
amusement.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  is  given  by  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  of  the  way  in  which  these 
rulers  oppressed  the  people.t 

“  The  chiefs  of  the  country 
live  entirely  for  themselves;  they 
wallow  in  wealth  while  their  peo¬ 
ple  are  wretched :  professing  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Mahomet,  they  have  not 
even  a  substantial  mosque  in 
their  territories,  and  at  Hyder¬ 
abad,  and  indeed  everywhere  they 
pray  in  temples  of  mud,  and  scorn 
elegance  or  comfort  in  all  that 
concerns  domestic  arrangement.” 


*  See  Postans’s  Personal  observations 
on  Sindh,  page  227. 

t  See  his  “  Rough  Notes  on  Sinde 
&c.” 
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And  again,  et  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  a  more  unpopular  rule 
with  all  classes  of  their  subjects 
than  that  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde ; 
nor  is  this  feeling  disguised  $ 
many  a  fervant  hope  did  we  hear 
expressed  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  that  we  were  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  conquest, — the  advance 
guard  of  a  conquering  army.” 
The  population  of  the  country 
has  been  estimated  at  a  million — 
and  was  coerced  under  the  rule  of 
the  Ameers  by  an  army  of  fierce 
and  rapacious  JBeloochees. 

In  1832,  when  Lord  William 
Bentinck  was  Governor- General 
of  India,  a  mission  was  despatched 
to  Sinde  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  Colonel  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Pottinger,  with  the  view  of  en¬ 
tering,  if  possible,  into  a  treaty 
with  Meer  Moorad  Ali,  who  at 
that  time  was  the  principal  Ameer 
of  Sinde,  and,  in  fact,  the  os¬ 
tensible  ruler  of  the  country. 
This  mission  was  successful,  and 
a  Treaty  bearing  date  the  20th 
of  April,  1832,  was  executed, 
containing  the  following  arti¬ 
cles  — 

Art.  I.  That  the  friendship  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  former  Treaties  be¬ 
tween  the  British  Government 
and  that  of  Sinde,  remain  unim¬ 
paired  and  binding;  and  that  this 
stipulation  has  received  additional 
efficacy  through  the  medium  of 
Lieut.- Colonel  Pottinger,  Envoy, 
&c.,  so  that  the  firm  connexion 
and  close  alliance  now  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  said  States  shall  descend 
to  the  children  and  successors  of 
the  house  of  the  above-named 
Meer  Moorad  Ali  Khan,  principal 
after  principal,  from  generation  to 
generation. 

II.  That  the  two  contracting 
Powers  bind  themselves  never  to 
look  with  the  eye  of  covetous¬ 


ness  on  the  possessions  of  each 
other. 

III.  That  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  requested  a  passage  for 
the  merchants  and  traders  of  Hin- 
doostan  by  the  river  and  roads  of 
Sinde,  by  which  they  may  trans¬ 
port  their  goods  and  merchandize 
from  one  country  to  another ;  and 
the  said  government  of  Hyderabad 
hereby  acquiesces  in  the  same  re¬ 
quest,  on  the  three  following  con¬ 
ditions  : — 

1.  That  no  person  shall  bring 
any  description  of  military  stores 
by  the  above  river  or  roads. 

2.  That  no  armed  vessels  or 
boats  shall  come  by  the  said  river. 

3.  That  no  English  merchants 
shall  be  allowed  to  settle  in  Sinde, 
but  shall  come  as  occasion  requires, 
and,  having  stopped  to  transact 
their  business,  shall  return  to 
India. 

Art.  IV.  When  merchants  shall 
determine  on  visiting  Sinde,  they 
shall  obtain  a  passport  to  do  so 
from  the  British  Government ; 
and  due  intimation  of  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  such  passport  shall  be  made 
to  the  said  Government  of  Hyder¬ 
abad  by  the  Resident  in  Cutch, 
or  other  officer  of  the  said  British 
Government. 

V.  That  the  Government  of 
Hyderabad,  having  fixed  certain 
proper  and  moderate  duties  to  be 
levied  on  merchandize  and  goods 
proceeding  by  the  aforesaid  routes, 
shall  adhere  to  that  scale,  and  not 
arbitrarily  and  despotically  either 
increase  or  lessen  the  same,  so 
that  the  affairs  of  merchants  and 
traders  may  be  carried  on  without 
stop  or  interruption ;  and  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house  officers  and  farmers  of 
revenue  of  the  Sinde  government 
are  to  be  specially  directed  to  see 
that  they  do  not  delay  the  said 
merchants  on  pretence  of  awaiting 
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for  fresh  orders  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  in  the  collection  of  the 
duties ;  and  the  said  government 
is  to  promulgate  a  tariff,  or  table 
of  duties  leviable  on  each  kind  of 
goods,  as  the  case  may  be. 

VI.  That  whatever  portions  of 
former  treaties  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  two  States  have  not 
been  altered  and  modified  by  the 
present  one,  remain  firm  and  un¬ 
altered,  as  well  as  those  stipula¬ 
tions  now  concluded  ;  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  no  deviation  from 
them  shall  ever  take  place. 

VII.  That  the  friendly  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  States 
shall  be  kept  up  by  the  dispatch 
of  vakeels,  whenever  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  business  or  the  increase  of 
the  relations  of  friendship  may 
render  it  desirable. 

In  1834  a  new  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded,  by  which  we  obtained  a 
reduction  of  the  tolls  upon  vessels 
navigating  the  Indus,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  a  native  British  agent 
should  be  allowed  to  reside  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  In  1836  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  the  ruler  of  the  Pun¬ 
jab,  demanded  of  the  Ameers  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  tribute  of  twelve  lacs  of 
rupees,  and  on  their  refusal,  sent 
a  body  of  troops  into  the  country 
which  captured  the  chief  town  in 
the  Mazaree  territory,  and  car¬ 
ried  by  storm  a  fort  not  far  from 
Shikarpore.  He  was  meditating 
more  extensive  conquests,  when 
the  Indian  government  at  the  so¬ 
licitation  of  the  Ameers  interfered 
as  a  mediator  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties. 

The  Ameers  were  willing  to 
concede  the  point  that  a  British 
officer  should  reside  at  Shikarpore, 
and  be  accompanied  by  a  sufficient 
escort,  but  absolutely  refused  at 
first  to  allow  a  British  minister  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  Hydera* 


bad.  The  Indian  government, 
however,  refused  to  exert  its  in¬ 
fluence  with  Runjeet  Singh  for 
the  restoration  of  the  conquered 
territory  on  any  other  terms,  and 
at  length,  in  April  1838,  it  was, 
conceded  that  an  accredited  Bri¬ 
tish  Minister  should  reside  at 
Hyderabad,  attended  by  such  an 
escort  as  might  be  deemed  suitable 
by  his  Government.  The  officer 
appointed  for  this  service  was  Co¬ 
lonel  Pottinger.  He  seems  from 
the  first  to  have  been  anxious  that 
we  should  obtain  a  cession  of  ter¬ 
ritory  from  the  Ameers,  in  order 
to  have  complete  command  of  the 
river  and  the  sea  port  at  its  mouth, 
but  this  proposal  did  not  at  the 
time  receive  encouragement  from 
the  Indian  Government. 

In  the  year  1838,  when  the 
great  military  expedition  into 
Affghanistan  was  undertaken,  and 
a  large  body  of  Bengal  troops  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  commenc¬ 
ed  its  march  through  a  portion  of 
Upper  Sinde  towards  the  Bolan 
Pass,  it  was  determined  to  de¬ 
spatch  a  force  from  Bombay,  which 
was  to  land  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  and  after  ascending  the 
western  bank,  effect  a  junction 
with  the  main  body,  and  then 
march  upon  Cabul.  Accordingly, 
the  whole  of  the  Bombay  troops 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir  John  (now  Lord)  Keane,  land¬ 
ed  at  the  Hujamri  mouth  of  the 
Delta  in  the  month  of  December 
1838,  but  experienced  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  prosecuting  its  march 
owing  to  the  ill-disguised  jea¬ 
lousy  and  disaffection  of  the 
Ameers.  Their  conduct  at  last 
became  so  evidently  hostile,  that 
when  the  body  of  British  troops 
was  enabled  to  effect  their  march 
through  the  country,  a  force  was 
sent  from  Bombay  to  be  stationed 
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as  a  reserve  in  Sinde  in  order  to 
keep  the  Ameers  in  check.  This 
force  landed  at  Kurrachee,  and 
after  some  opposition  established 
itself  there.  Before,  however,  the 
Bombay  detachment  on  its  way  to 
join  the  “Army  of  the  Indus,” 
left  Hyderabad  in  February  1839, 
another  treaty  had  been  executed 
by  the  reluctant  Ameers,  which 
contained  amongst  other  stipula¬ 
tions  the  following  :  That  a  Bri¬ 
tish  force  should  be  stationed  in 
Sinde  to  the  westward  of  the  In¬ 
dus,  and  that  three  of  the  four 
Hyderabad  Ameers  (Noor  Ma¬ 
homed,  Nusseer  Khan  and  Meer 
Mahomed)  should  pay  one  lac  of 
rupees  (10,000/.)  each  annuallyto 
defray  part  of  the  expenses  of  this 
force ;  Meer  Sobhdar  being  ex¬ 
empted  from  contribution  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  steady  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  adhered  to  his 
engagements  under  former  treaties 
and  the  friendly  feelings  he  always 
displayed  towards  us.  That  the 
Ameers  should  rule  absolutely  in 
their  respective  territories,  and  in 
case  of  differences  that  the  British 
representatives  in  Sinde  should 
mediate  between  them,  and  that 
all  tolls  on  boats  navigating  the 
Indus  within  the  Sinde  territories 
should  be  abolished.  This  treaty 
was  ratified  by  Lord  Auckland  in 
March  1839.  A  similar  treaty 
with  the  exception  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  payment  of  a  subsidy 
had  been  previously  concluded  by 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  with  the 
Khyrpore  Ameers,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Shere  Mahomed,  Ameer 
of  Merepore,  on  his  own  applica¬ 
tion,  was  allowed  on  the  terms  of 
paying  half  a  lac  of  rupees  yearly 
to  participate  in  the  treaty  granted 
by  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad. 

From  this  time  up  to  the  end  of 
1840,  when  serious  disturbances 
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broke  out  at  Khelat,  the  State  of 
Sinde  was  tolerably  tranquil;  but 
after  this  event  we  had  strong  rea¬ 
son  to  suspect  that  the  Ameers 
were  holding  communications  with 
the  refractory  Brahoe  tribes  with 
a  view  to  attacking  us  at  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity.  No  overt  act  of 
violence,  however,  occurred,  al¬ 
though  the  British  resident,  Ma¬ 
jor  Outram,  who  had  succeeded 
Colonel  Pottinger,  had  occasionally 
to  mediate  in  family  discord  be¬ 
tween  the  Courts  of  Hyderabad 
and  Khyrpore. 

Noor  Mohamed  died  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1840,  or  according  to  some 
accounts  early  in  1841.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Meer 
Shahdad,  and  Meer  Hossein  Ali. 
Nasseer  Khan,  their  uncle,  wished 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  to  be 
recognised  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  Rais  or  head  of  the 
Hyderabad  branch  of  the  Tulpoor 
family,  which  dignity,  however, 
was  not  acceded  to  him,  and  from 
that  time  he  seems  to  have  medi¬ 
tated  plans  of  active  hostility 
against  us.  The  indications  of  hi3 
enmity  were  so  apparent,  that  he 
was  threatened  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough,  in  a  letter  addressed  in 
1842  to  Major  Outram,  with  the 
loss  of  his  dominions  if  he  proved 
faithless  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  one  of  the  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Ameers  was  the 
irregular  payment  of  the  yearly 
sum  which  they  were  to  contri¬ 
bute  under  the  promise  of  the 
Treaty  to  the  support  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  force  at  Tatta ;  of  this  sum  a 
balance  of  160,000/.  was  due  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1842,  Nasseer 
Khan  being  the  chief  defaulter. 
When  pressed  for  payment  they 
evaded  compliance,  and  concerted 
measures  of  hostility  against  us 
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which  rendered  it  highly  probable 
that  they  would  attack  us  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  was  in  1842 
invested  with  the  chief  command 
of  all  the  forces  in  Sinde,  and  also 
with  the  authority  of  a  political 
functionary.  In  September  of  that 
year  Lord  Ellenborough  addressed 
him  in  the  following  letter : — 

f‘ Simla,  Sept.  28,  1842. 

“  Your  first  political  duty  will 
be  to  hear  all  that  Major  Outram 
and  the  other  political  agents  may 
have  to  allege  against  the  Ameers 
of  Hyderabad  and  Khyrpore,  tend¬ 
ing  to  prove  the  intention  on  the 
part  of  any  of  them  to  act  hostilely 
against  the  British  army.  That 
they  may  have  had  hostile  feelings 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  believe  that  they 
could  entertain  friendly  feelings ; 
but  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
inflicting  punishment  upon  the 
thoughts,”  and  soon  afterwards 
Lord  Ellenborough  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions: 

“  Should  any  Ameer  or  chief, 
with  whom  we  have  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  friendship,  have 
evinced  hostile  designs  against  us 
during  the  late  events,  which  may 
have  induced  them  to  doubt  the 
continuance  of  our  power,  it  is  the 
present  intention  of  the  Governor- 
General  to  inflict  upon  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  such  ally  and  friend  so 
signal  a  punishment  as  shall  ef¬ 
fectually  deter  others  from  similar 
conduct ;  but  the  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral  would  not  proceed  in  this 
course  without  the  most  ample 
and  convincing  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  person  accused.” 

Ultimately  Lord  Ellenborough 
authorised  Sir  Charles  Napier  to 
propose  a  new  treaty  to  the  Ameers 
of  Hyderabad  andKhyrpore,  which 
was  to  contain  amongst  other  sti¬ 


pulations  the  following.  That  the 
Ameers  should  be  relieved  from 
the  payment  of  any  subsidy  for  the 
support  of  British  troops— that 
the  British  Government  should 
have  the  right  to  fell  wood  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  either  bank 
of  the  Indus  for  the  use  of  steam¬ 
ers  ;  and  that  Kurrachu,  Tatta, 
and  three  other  towns  with  a 
strip  of  land  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  should  be  ceded  in  perpe¬ 
tuity  to  the  British  Government- 
Major  Outram  who  had  left  the 
country  was  recalled  from  Bombay 
and  appointed  by  Sir  Charles  Na¬ 
pier  to  conduct  the  negotiations. 
These  events  happened  early  in 
the  present  year.  As  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  a  resolute  front 
in  the  management  of  this  Treaty, 
to  which  the  Ameers  were  very 
averse.  Sir  Charles  Napier  put  his 
troops  in  motion  in  February  and 
approached  Khyrpore.  Meer  Rus- 
tum  Khan  fled  from  his  capital 
to  a  small  fort  in  the  desert  called 
Emaumghur,  whither  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  at 
the  head  of  a  light  detachment; 
but  when  the  British  arrived  at 
the  place  it  was  found  to  be  de¬ 
serted,  and  Sir  C.  Napier  blew  it 
up  with  gunpowder  to  prevent  the 
Ameers  from  using  it  hereafter  as 
a  place  of  refuge.  These  chieftains 
strongly  objected  to  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  Treaty,  which  they 
said  were  in  violation  of  former 
ones,  and  Major  Outram  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  inducing  them 
to  consent.  Ultimately  however 
they  agreed  to  the  stipulations, 
and  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad 
first  formally  affixed  their  seals 
to  the  instrument,  and  afterwards 
those  of  Khyrpore.*  But  their 


*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  these 
transactions,  and  of  the  political  reason* 
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feelings  were  irritated,  and  the 
Beloochee  troops  were  eager  to 
begin  the  contest  by  attacking 
Major  Outram  and  his  escort  at 
Hyderabad.  The  Ameers  have 
since  asserted  that  they  were  not 
responsible  for  what  followed,  as 
they  found  it  impossible  to  control 
the  ferocious  spirit  of  their  follow¬ 
ers.  However  this  may  be,  on 
the  15th  of  February  the  first 
overt  act  of  violence  took  place  in 
an  attack  on  the  British  residency 
at  Hyderabad,  by  a  body  of  8,000 
troops  with  six  guns  led  on  bv 
Meer  Shahdad  Khan  and  others. 
After  sustaining  a  hot  fire  for  four 
hours,  the  small  garrison  which 
formed  the  escort  of  Major  Oulram 
— and  did  not  exceed  100  men, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  town, 
and  they  retired  in  good  order  to 
the  river  side  which  was  about 
500  yards  distant,  and  were  there 
received  on  board  one  of  the  steam¬ 
ers,  which  wre  employed  in  navi¬ 
gating  the  Indus.  Ultimately,  they 
joined  Sir  C.  Napier  at  Hala,  fur¬ 
ther  up  the  Indus  having  made  a 
most  heroic  resistance  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds.  The  events  that 
followed  are  well  narrated  in  Sir 
C„  Napier’s  despatch  to  Lord  El¬ 
len  borough. 

“  Meeanee,  6  miles  from  Hyderabad, 
Feb.  18,  1843. 

“  My  Lord,-— The  forces  under 
my  command  have  gained  a  deci¬ 
sive  victory  over  the  army  of  the 
Ameers  of  Upper  and  Lower  Sinde. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  various 
circumstances  which  led  to  this 
action  does  not  belong  to  the  li¬ 
mited  space  of  a  hasty  despatch  ; 
I  therefore  begin  with  the  trans¬ 
actions  belonging  to  the  battle. 
On  the  14th  inst.  the  whole  body 

which  influenced  the  Governor- General 
of  India,  see  Appendix, 
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of  the  Ameers  assembled,  in  full 
durbar,  formally  affixed  their  seals 
to  the  draught  Treaty.  On  leaving 
the  durbar,  Major  Outram  and  his 
companions  were  in  great  peril ;  a 
plot  had  been  laid  to  murder  them 
all.  They  were  saved  by  the  guards 
of  the  Ameers;  but  the  next  day 
(the  15th)  the  residence  of  Major 
Outram  was  attacked  by  8,000  of 
the  Ameers’  troops,  headed  by  one 
or  more  of  the  Ameers.  The  re¬ 
port  of  this  nefarious  transaction  I 
have  the  honour  to  enclose.  I 
heard  of  it  at  Hala,  at  which  place 
the  fearless  and  distinguished  Ma¬ 
jor  Outram  joined  me  with  his 
brave  companions  in  the  stern  and 
extraordinary  defence  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  against  so  overwhelming  a 
force,  accompanied  by  six  pieces 
of  cannon.  On  the  16th  I  marched 
to  Muttaree,  having  their  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  Ameers  were  in 
position  at  Meeanee  (ten  miles 
distance)  to  the  number  of  22,000 
men,  and  well  knowing  that  a  de¬ 
lay  for  reinforcements  would  both 
strengthen  their  confidence  and 
add  to  their  numbers,  already 
seven  times  that  which  I  com¬ 
manded,  I  resolved  to  attack  them, 
and  we  marched  at  4  a.  m.  On 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  at  eight 
o’clock  the  advanced  guard  dis¬ 
covered  their  camp;  at  nine  o’clock, 
we  formed  in  order  of  battle,  about 
2,800  men  of  all  arms,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery.  We  were  now 
within  range  of  the  enemies’  guns, 
and  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery  opened 
upon  us  and  were  answered  by  our 
cannon.  The  enemy  was  very 
strongly  posted,  woods  were  on 
their  flanks,  which  I  did  not  think 
could  be  turned.  These  two  woods 
were  joined  by  the  dry  bed  of  the 
river  Fulaille,  which  had  a  high 
bank.  The  bed  of  the  river  was 
nearly  straight,  and  about  1,200 
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yards  in  length.  Behind  this,  and 
in  both  woods,  were  the  enemy 
posted.  In  front  of  their  extreme 
right  and  on  the  edge  of  the  wood 
was  a  village.  Having  made  the 
best  examination  of  their  position 
which  so  short  a  time  permitted, 
the  artillery  was  posted  on  the 
right  line,  and  some  skirmishes  of 
infantry  with  the  Sinde  irregular 
horse  were  sent  in  front  to  try 
and  make  the  enemy  show  his 
force  more  distinctly ;  we  then  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  right  in  dchellon 
of  battalions,  refusing  the  left  to 
save  it  from  the  fire  of  the  village. 
The  9th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry 
formed  the  reserve  in  rear  of  the 
left  wing,  and  the  Poonah  horse, 
together  with  four  companies  of 
infantry,  guarded  the  baggage. 
In  this  order  of  battle  we  advanced 
as  at  a  review,  across  a  fine  plain 
swept  by  the  cannon  of  the  enemy. 
The  artillery,  and  H.M.’s  22nd 
regiment  in  line,  formed  the  lead¬ 
ing  6chellon,  the  25th  N.  I.  the 
second,  the  12th  N.  I.  the  third, 
and  the  1st  Grenadier  N.  I.  the 
fourth. 

“  The  enemy  was  1,000  yards 
from  our  line,  which  soon  traversed 
the  intervening  space.  Our  fire 
of  musketry  opened  at  about  100 
yards  from  the  bank  in  reply  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  engagement  became 
general  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  on  which  the  combatants 
fought  for  about  three  hours  or 
more  with  great  fury,  man  to  man. 
Then,  my  Lord,  was  seen  the 
superiority  of  the  musket  and 
bayonet  over  the  sword  and  shield, 
and  matchlock.  The  brave  Be- 
loochees  first  discharging  their 
matchlocks  and  pistols,  dashed 
over  the  bank  with  desperate  reso¬ 
lution  ;  but  down  went  those  bold 
and  skilful  swordsmen  under  the 


superior  power  of  the  musket  and 
bayonet.  At  one  time,  my  Lord, 
the  courage  and  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  against  the  22nd,  the 
25th,  and  the  12th  regiments, 
bore  heavily  in  that  part  of  the 
battle.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  I  sent  orders  to  the  ca¬ 
valry  to  force  the  right  of  the 
enemy’s  line.  This  order  was  very 
gallantly  executed  by  the  9th  Ben¬ 
gal  Cavalry  and  the  Sinde  horse, 
the  details  of  which  shall  be  after¬ 
wards  stated  to  your  Lordships, 
for  the  struggle  on  our  right  and 
centre  was  at  that  moment  so 
fierce,  that  I  could  not  go  to  the 
left.  In  this  charge  the  9th  Light 
Cavalry  took  a  standard,  and  seve¬ 
ral  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the 
Sinde  horse  took  the  enemy’s 
camp,  from  which  a  vast  body  of 
their  cavalry  slowly  retired,  fight¬ 
ing.  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald  gal¬ 
lantly  pursued  them  for  two  miles, 
and,  I  understand,  slew  three  of 
the  enemy  in  single  combat.  The 
brilliant  conduct  of  these  two  ca¬ 
valry  regiments  decided,  in  my 
opinion,  the  crisis  of  the  action, 
for,  from  the  moment  the  cavalry 
were  seen  in  rear  of  their  right 
flank,  the  resistance  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents  slackened,  the  22nd  regiment 
forced  the  bank,  the  25th  and  12th 
did  the  same,  the  latter  regiment 
capturing  several  guns,  and  the 
victory  was  decided.  The  artillery 
made  great  havoc  among  the  dense 
masses  of  the  enemy,  and  dis¬ 
mounted  several  of  their  guns. 
The  whole  of  the  enemy’s  artillery, 
ammunition,  standards,  and  camp, 
with  considerable  stores  and  some 
treasure,  were  taken. 

“Meer  Roostum  Khan,  and 
Meer  Nusseer  Khan:  Meer  Wul- 
lee  Mahomed,  of  Khyrpore;  Meer 
Nusseer  Khan, Meer  Shadad  Khan, 
and  Meer  Hossein  Khan,  all  of 
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Hyderabad,  came  into  my  camp, 
and  surrendered  their  swords  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Their  misfor¬ 
tunes  are  of  their  own  creation, 
but  as  they  are  great,  I  returned 
to  them  their  swords.  They  await 
your  Lordship’s  orders.  Their 
highnesses  have  surrendered  Hy¬ 
derabad,  and  I  shall  occupy  it  to¬ 
morrow. 

“It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
so  hard-fought  an  engagement 
could  be  sustained  without  consi¬ 
derable  loss  on  both  sides.  That 
of  the  British  force  is  256  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  lost 
5,000.” 

The  inference  from  the  narrative 
of  events  in  this  despatch  would 
be,  that  the  battle  of  Meeanee  was 
occasioned  by  the  treacherous  at¬ 
tempt  on  Major  Outram  and  his 
escort  on  the  15th ;  but  it  is  only 
just  and  fair  to  state,  that  Sir  C. 
Napier  seems  to  have  resolved  to 
decide  the  questions  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  Ameers  by  the 
sword,  before  he  had  heard  of  the 
aggression  at  Hyderabad.  In  a 
despatch  to  Major  Outram  dated 
Halia,  Feb.  15,  9  .a  m.,  1843. 
Sir  C.  Napier  writes  thus :  — * 

“1  have  this  moment  received 
yours  of  yesterday,  as  I  reached 
this  ground.  Do  not  pledge  your¬ 
self  to  anything  whatever.  I  am 
in  full  march  on  Hyderabad,  and 
will  make  no  peace  with  the 
Ameers.  I  will  attack  them  in¬ 
stantly,  whenever  I  come  up  to 
their  troops.  They  need  send  no 
proposals.  The  time  has  passed, 
and  1  will  not  receive  their  mes¬ 
sengers.  There  must  be  no  pledges 
made  on  any  account.  Come,  if 
possible,  away,  and  bring  Mr. 
Carlisle  away,  unless  you  have  no 
boats  to  embark  the  men  ;  in  which 
case  prepare  your  house  for  de- 
Vol.  LX XXV. 


fence.  The  moment  I  got  your 
letter  yesterday,  1  sent  off  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammunition  to  Halia  ;  but 
the  steamer  is  gone,  so  I  have  no 
power  to  send  the  ammunition  and 
fifty  soldiers.  However,  be  assured, 
if  I  can  get  a  boat,  they  shall  be 
with  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Y our 
men  have  provisions  for  a  month, 
and  1  shall  be  with  you  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  I  hope.  Have  no 
intercourse  with  the  Ameers.” 

On  the  20th  of  February  the 
British  flag  waved  over  the  city  of 
Hyderabad,  but  the  contest  was 
not  yet  at  an  end  which  was  to 
terminate  in  the  subjection  of 
Sinde  to  our  superior  arms.  Shere 
Mahomed  was  still  at  the  head  of 
a  large  body  of  troops,  who  posted 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Fullahi  (one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Indus),  in  a  strong  and  difficult 
position.  It  was  necessary  to 
bring  these  to  action,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  Sir  Charles  Napier's  ac¬ 
count  of  his  next  victory :  — - 

a  Dubba,  4  miles  from  Hyderabad, 
March  24. 

ec  My  Lord,— -The  forces  under 
my  command  marched  from  Hy¬ 
derabad  this  morning  at  daybreak. 
About  half- past  eight  o’clock,  we 
discovered  and  attacked  the  army, 
under  the  personal  command  of 
the  Meer  Shere  Mahomed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  20,000  men  of  all  arms, 
strongly  posted  behind  one  of  those 
large  nullahs  by  which  this  country 
is  intersected  in  all  directions.  After 
a  combat  of  about  three  hours,  the 
enemy  was  wholly  defeated  with 
considerable  slaughter, and  the  loss 
of  all  his  standards  and  cannon. 

“  His  position  was  nearly  a 
straight  line  ;  the  nullah  was  form¬ 
ed  by  two  deep  parallel  ditches,  one 
twenty  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 
deep,  the  other  forty-two  feet  wide 
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and  seventeen  deep,  which  had 
been  for  a  long  distance  freshly- 
scarped,  and  a  banquette  made 
behind  the  sank  expressly  for  the 
occasion.  To  ascertain  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  line  was  extremely 
difficult,  as  his  left  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  satisfactorily  defined ; 
but  he  began  moving  to  his  right 
when  he  nerceived  that  the  Bri- 
tish  force  outflanked  him  in  that 
direction.  Believing  that  this 
movement  had  drawn  him  from 
that  part  of  the  nullah  which  had 
been  prepared  for  defence,  I  hoped 
to  attack  his  right  with  less  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  Major  Leslie’s  troop  of 
Horse  Artillery  was  ordered  to 
move  forward  and  endeavour  to 
rake  the  nullah,  the  9th  Light 
Cavalry  and  Poonah  Horse  ad¬ 
vancing  in  line,  on  the  left  of  the 
artillery,  which  was  supported  on 
the  right  by  H.  M.’s  22nd  Regi¬ 
ment,  the  latter  being,  however, 
at  first  considerably  retired  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  oblique  fire  of  Leslie’s 
troop.  The  whole  of  the  artillery 
now  opened  upon  the  enemy’s  po¬ 
sition,  and  the  British  line  ad¬ 
vanced  in  echellons  from  the  left, 
H.  M.’s  22nd  Regiment  leading 
the  attack.  The  enemy  was  now 
perceived  to  move  from  his  centre 
in  considerable  bodies  to  his  left, 
apparently  retreating,  unable  to 
sustain  the  cross  fire  of  the  British 
artillery;  on  seeing  which,  Major 
Slack,  at  the  head  of  the  3rd  Ca¬ 
valry,  under  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Delamain,  and  the  Sinde 
Horse,  under  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Jacob,  made  a  brilliant  charge 
upon  the  enemy’s  left  flank,  cross¬ 
ing  the  nullah,  and  cutting  down 
the  retreating  enemy  for  several 
miles.  While  this  was  passing 
on  the  right,  H.  M.’s  22nd  Regi¬ 
ment,  gallantly  led  by  Major  Poole, 
who  commanded  the  brigade,  and 


Captain  George,  who  commanded 
the  corps,  attacked  the  nullah  on 
the  left  with  great  gallantry,  and, 
I  regret  to  add,  with  considerable 
loss.  This  brave  battalion  march¬ 
ed  up  to  the  nullah  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  matchlocks,  without  return¬ 
ing  a  shot  till  within  forty  paces 
of  the  intrenchment,  and  then 
stormed  it  like  British  soldiers. 
The  intrepid  Lieutenant  Coote 
first  mounted  the  rampart,  seized 
one  of  the  enemy’s  standards,  and 
was  severely  wounded  while  waving 
it  and  cheering  on  his  men.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Poonah  horse,  under 
Captain  Tait,  and  the  9th  Cavalry, 
under  Major  Story,  turned  the 
enemy’s  right  flank,  pursuing  and 
cutting  down  the  fugitives  for 
several  miles.  H.  M.’s  22nd  Regi¬ 
ment  was  well  supported  by  the 
batteries  commanded  by  Captains 
Willoughby  and  Hutt,  which 
crossed  their  fire  with  that  of 
Major  Leslie.  Then  came  the 
2nd  brigade,  under  command  of 
Major  Woodburn,  bearing  down 
into  action  with  excellent  cool¬ 
ness.  It  consisted  of  the  25th, 
21st,  and  12th  Regiments,  under 
the  command  of  Captains  Jack- 
son,  Stevens,  and  Fisher  respec¬ 
tively.  These  regiments  were 
strongly  sustained  by  the  fire  of 
Captain  Whitley’s  battery,  on  the 
right  of  which  were  the  8th  and 
1st  Regiments,  under  Majors 
Browne  and  Clibborne:  these  two 
corps  advanced  with  the  regularity 
of  a  review  up  to  the  intrench- 
ments,  their  commanders,  with  con¬ 
siderable  exertion,  stopping  their 
fire,  on  seeing  that  a  portion  of  the 
Sinde  Horse,  and  3rd  Cavalry  in 
chargingthe  enemy  had  got  in  front 
of  the  brigade.  The  battle  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  troop  of  Horse  Artil¬ 
lery,  and  H.  M.’s  22nd  Regiment. 
****** 
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The  highest  panegyric  that  any 
officer  could  receive  for  the  ad¬ 
mirable  manner  in  which  all  these 
operations  were  conducted,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1844,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the 
army  in  Sinde.  The  illustrious 
Duke  said  of  Sir  Charles  Napier— 
a  He  manifested  at  all  times 
entire  discretion  and  prudence  in 
the  formation  of  his  plans,  great 
activity  in  making  the  prepara¬ 
tions  which  were  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  success— and  finally  great 
zeal,  gallantry,  and  science,  in 
carrying  his  plans  and  prepara¬ 
tions  into  full  execution.  His 
march  upon  Emaum  Ghur  was 
one  of  the  most  curious  military 
feats  which  he  had  ever  known  to 
be  performed,  or  had  ever  perused 
an  account  of  in  his  life.  Fie 
moved  his  troops  through  the  de¬ 
sert  against  hostile  forces,  he  had 
his  guns  transported  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  in  a  manner  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  and  he  cut  off  a  retreat 
of  the  enemy,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  ever  to  regain 
their  positions.  After  retiring 
from  this  successful  operation  he 
collected  all  his  troops,  and  made 
those  preparations  for  future  de¬ 
fence  which  were  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  his  success.  He 
made  the  most  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  attack,  which  was  completely 
successful.  He  gained  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  got  possession  of 
his  guns,  and  obtained  the  most 
complete  victory,  taking  up  a  po¬ 
sition  in  which  he  was  not  again 
likely  to  be  attacked.  Not  only 
did  he  secure  Hyderabad,  and  the 
portion  of  the  Indus  which  lay  in* 


his  rear,  but  he  brought  up  a  rein¬ 
forcement,  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  stronger  army  than 
that  which  he  commanded  before 
the  battle.  He  manifested  all  the 
discretion  and  abilitv  of  an  officer 

a/ 

familiar  with  the  most  difficult 
operations  ;  and  it  must  be  in  the 
highest  degree  gratifying  to  their 
Lordships  to  remember,  that  those 
zealous  and  gallant  efforts  had 
been  attended  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess.  The  advance  and  attack  of 
which  he  had  been  speaking,  re¬ 
sulted  in  another  brilliant  victory, 
in  which  he  again  showed  all  the 
qualities  of  an  excellent  general 
officer,  and  in  which  the  army  dis¬ 
played  all  the  best  qualities  of  the 
bravest  troops.” 

The  value  of  this  victory  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Governor-General, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  announcement  which 
he  issued  from  Agra  on  the  11th 
of  April  :  — 

The  Governor- General  an¬ 
nounces  to  the  army  another  and 
a  most  decisive  victory  gained  by 
his  Excellency  Major-General 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  K.C.B.,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hyderabad,  over 
20,000  Beloochees,  led  by  Meer 
Shere  Mahomed,  of  Meerpoor,  a 
chief  who,  having  no  ground 
whatever  of  complaint  against  the 
British  Government,  preferred  the 
chances  of  war  to  the  security  of 
peace,  and  has  no w  no  refuge  but 
the  desert. 

“  The  Major-general  directed 
his  force  with  the  same  consum¬ 
mate  ability  which  characterized 
his  operations  at  Meeanee,  and  all 
the  troops,  worthy  of  being  so 
commanded,  executed  their  move¬ 
ments  with  a  precision  and  steadi¬ 
ness  which  secured  the  victory  to 
their  impetuous  valour. 

“  The  army  of  Sinde  has  twice 
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beaten  the  bravest  enemy  in  Asia, 
under  circumstances  which  would 
equally  have  obtained  for  it  the 
victory  over  the  best  troops  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Governor-General  re¬ 
gards  with  delight  the  new  proofs 
which  the  army  has  given  of  its 
pre-eminent  qualities  in  the  field, 
and  of  its  desire  to  mitigate  the 
necessary  calamities  of  war  by 
mercy  to  the  vanquished. 

“  The  ordinary  expression  of 
thanks  would  ill  convey  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
the  Governor-General  feels  to  be 
due  to  his  Excellency  Major- 
General  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  the 
part  of  Government,  the  army, 
and  the  people  of  Hindoostan. 
To  have  punished  the  treachery  of 
protected  princes  ;  to  have  libe¬ 
rated  a  nation  from  its  oppres¬ 
sors;  to  have  added  a  province, 
fertile  as  Egypt,  to  the  British 
Empire;  and  to  have  effected  these 
great  objects  by  actions  in  war 
unsurpassed  in  brilliancy,  whereof 
a  grateful  army  assigns  the  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  ability  and  valour  of 
its  general ;  these  are  not  ordi¬ 
nary  achievements,  nor  can  the 
ordinary  language  of  praise  con¬ 
vey  their  reward.” 

*  *  *  •  *  *  * 

After  this  victory,  Sir  C.  Na¬ 
pier  marched  southwards,  and 
took  possession  of  Meerpore,  and 
on  the  4th  of  April,  the  fortress 
of  Oomercote,  which  was  a  very 
important  stronghold  in  the  de¬ 
sert,  to  the  east  of  Hyderabad, 
opened  its  gates  to  the  British 
forces  sent  against  it.  In  writing 
an  account  of  these  successes  to 
Lord  Ellenborough,  Sir  C.  Napier 
says,  “  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
say,  Sinde  is  now  subdued.  The 
Sindian  population  every  where 
expresses  their  satisfaction  at  the 
change  of  masters." 


But  this  confidence  was  prema¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
wild  tribes  with  whom  it  has  been 
our  fate  to  contend  in  arms  during 
the  last  few  years  in  the  East, 
that  they  are  not  conquered  by 
one  defeat,  however  signal.  The 
routed  troops  soon  rally  again 
round  the  standard  of  a  leader, 
and  dare  the  contest,  until  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  disasters  has  broken 
their  spirits,  and  thinned  their 
numbers. 

Shere  Mahomed,  though  a  fu¬ 
gitive,  was  still  able  to  assemble 
followers,  and  was  preparing  for 
a  fresh  attack,  when  Sir  C.  Na¬ 
pier  resolved  if  possible  to  sur¬ 
round  and  cut  him  off,  by  di¬ 
viding  the  army  under  his  com¬ 
mand  into  three  detachments, 
and  marching  upon  him.  On  the 
8th  of  June,  Colonel  Roberts,  who 
commanded  one  of  these  detach¬ 
ments,  engaged  and  totally  de¬ 
feated  one  of  the  hostile  Ameers, 
Shah  Mahomed,  at  the  head  of 
2,000  men,  taking  their  leader 
prisoner ;  and  on  the  14th,  Cap¬ 
tain  Jacob  was  attacked  by  Shere 
Mahomed  himself,  and  4,000  Be- 
loochees,  whom  he  completely  rout¬ 
ed — the  Ameer,  with  very  few  fol¬ 
lowers,  escaping  with  difficulty 
into  the  desert. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that 
throughout  the  whole  period,  Ali 
Moorad ,  t  h  e  A  m  eer  of  Khy  r  pore  h  ad 
remained  friendly  to  us,  and  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  engagements ;  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  territories  of  Roostum 
Khan  and  Nusseer  Khan  had  been 
transferred  to  him,  which  rendered 
him  very  unpopular  amongst  the 
Beloochees— and  yet  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  accession  of  territory  which  he 
thus  obtained — but  to  have  ima¬ 
gined,  that  whatever  the  British 
took  from  the  defeated  Ameers 
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ought  to  have  been  made  over  to 
him. 

No  further  disturbances  took 
place  this  year  in  Sinde  ;  but 
time  only  can  show,  if  the  nature 
of  the  climate  permits  us  to  retain 
our  acquisition,  how  far  we  can 
win  the  confidence  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  make  them  sensible  that 
they  have  not  lost,  but  gained,  in 
exchanging  the  capricious  tyranny 
of  their  own  despotic  rulers,  for 
the  mild  sway  of  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment. 

The  six  fallen  Ameers  who  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war  after  the  battle  at  Meeanee, 
were  conveyed  to  Bombay,  which 
they  reached  on  the  19th  of  April. 
Their  misfortunes  had  sunk  them 
into  a  state  of  the  deepest  dejec¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
been  quite  broken-hearted — “  the 
very  pictures  of  unmingled  grief 
and  hopeless  despondency.”  The 
utmost  kindness  and  attention 
compatible  with  their  safe  custody 
was  shown  them  by  the  Governor, 
Sir  George  Arthur. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  at  Agra 
when  the  news  reached  him  of 
the  victory  gained  by  Sir  C.  Na¬ 
pier  at  Meeanee.  The  important 
announcement  that  Sinde  had 
become  part  of  our  Eastern  do¬ 
minions,  is  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notification  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General  : — > 

“  Palace  of  Agra,  March  5,  1843. 

“Notification. — The  Gover¬ 
nor-General  had  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  new  provisions,  to  which 
various  acts  in  contravention  of 
their  existing  engagements  and 
various  indications  of  hostility 
had  compelled  him  to  require  the 
assent  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde, 
would  have  been  carried  into  full 
effect,  as  they  had  been  agreed 


to  by  their  highnesses,  without  a 
recurrence  to  arms.  This  hope 
has  been  disappointed.  The  Ameers 
having  signed  the  new  treaty  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  on  the  14th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  attacked  on  the  following 
day  with  a  large  force  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  British  Commisioner. 
In  this  treacherous  attack  they 
were  repulsed.  On  the  17th, 
Major-General  Sir  Charles  Napier 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  their 
whole  army ;  and  on  the  20th, 
the  British  troops  occupied  the 
city  of  Hyderabad.  Six  of  the 
Ameers  delivered  their  swords  to 
the  British  general  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  All  their  guns,  ammu¬ 
nition  and  treasure  were  taken, 
together  with  their  camp.  The 
Beloochees  lost  5,000  men.  Thus 
has  victory  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  British  Government  the 
country  on  both  banks  of  the  Indus 
from  Sukkur  to  the  sea,  with  the 
exception  of  such  portions  thereof 
as  may  belong  to  Meer  Ali  Morad, 
of  Khyrpore,  and  to  any  other  of 
the  Ameers  who  may  have  remain¬ 
ed  faithful  to  his  engagements. 

“  The  Governor-General  can¬ 
not  forgive  a  treacherous  attack 
upon  a  representative  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government;  nor  can  he  for¬ 
give  hostile  aggression  prepared  by 
those  who  were  in  the  actof  signing 
a  treaty.  It  will  be  the  first  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Governor- General  to 
use  the  power  victory  has  placed 
in  his  hands  in  the  manner  most 
conducive  to  the  freedom  of  trade, 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  Sinde,  so  long  misgoverned. 
To  reward  the  fidelity  of  allies  by 
substantial  marks  of  favour,  and 
so  to  punish  the  crime  of  treachery 
in  princes  as  to  deter  all  from  its 
commission,  are  further  objects 
which  the  Governor-General  will 
not  fail  to  effect. 
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il  To  Major-General  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  to  the  brave  troops 
he  commanded,  the  Governor- 
General  offers  the  tribute  of  his 
own  admiration,  and  of  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  Government  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  India.  The  bravery  of  the 
enemy  against  whom  they  were 
engaged  has  enhanced  their  glory 
—  the  most  decisive  victory  has 
been  gained  upon  the  best  fought 
field. 

In  perpetual  commemoration  of 
this  brilliant  achievement,  the  2nd 
company  2nd  battallion,  and  the 
3rd  company  3rd  battallion  of 
Bombay  Artillery,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Madras  Sappers  and 
Miners,  will  bear  upon  their  ap¬ 
pointments;  and  the  9th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Bengal  Light  Cavalry, 
the  Poonah  Horse  and  the  Sinde 
Horse,  upon  their  standards  and 
appointments  ;  and  the  12th  and 
25th  Regiments  of  Bombay  N.  I., 
upon  their  colours  and  appoint¬ 
ments,  the  word  “  Hyderabad, 
1843.”  The  Regiment  of  Sinde 
Horse  is  on  its  present  establish¬ 
ment  permanently  attached  to  the 
army  of  Bombay. 

The  Governor-General  will  not 
further  anticipate  the  measures 
which  the  home  authorities,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  receive  his  des¬ 
patches  of  the  victory  which  has 
been  obtained,  may  think  fit  to 
adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
their  high  sense  of  the  merits 
of  those  by  whom  so  great  a  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  performed. 

The  Governor-General  directs 
that  a  salute  of  twenty  one  guns 
be  fired,  at  all  the  stations  of  the 
army. 

Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  appointed  Sir  Charles 
Napier  Governor  of  Sinde,  and 
issued  the  following  proclamation, 


“Agra,  March  13. 

“The  Governor  -  General  is 
pleased  to  appoint  Major-general 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  K.C.B.,  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  province  of  Sinde. 
The  Governor-General  is  pleased 
to  direct,  that  all  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  shall  have  full  force 
and  effect  in  every  part  of  Sinde 
which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be 
occupied  by  the  British  army. 

The  Governor  of  Sinde  will  take 
such  measures  as  to  his  Excellency 
may  appear  best  calculated  to 
carry  the  order  into  effect,  and  to 
make  it  known  to  the  people. 

“  The  Governor  -  General  is 
pleased  to  direct  the  immediate 
and  total  abolition  of  all  duties  of 
transit  in  every  part  of  Sinde 
which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be 
occupied  by  the  army.  The  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Indus  is  free  to  all 
nations/’ 

The  climate  of  Sinde  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  unhealthy,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  almost  universal 
sickness  with  which  the  British 
troops  have  been  attacked  since 
they  occupied  the  country. 

Punjab. — A  shocking  tragedy 
defiles  the  annals  of  this  kingdom 
in  the  present  year.  But  it  is 
very  difficult  to  give  an  accurate 
narrative  of  events,  as  no  less  than 
five  or  six  different  accounts  have 
been  transmitted  across  the  Sutlej, 
and  those  which  were  brought  by 
one  mail  from  India  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  possessing  every  appearance 
of  authenticity,  were  contradicted 
by  the  next;  so  that  the  historian 
who  is  obliged  to  detail  these  oc¬ 
currences  before  time  has  cleared 
away  the  darkness  which  sur¬ 
rounds  them,  is  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
taken,  however  carefully  he  may 
have  examined  and  compared  all 
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the  accessible  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

We  believe,  however,  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  quite  certain 
that  Maharajah  Shere  Singh,  the 
ruler  of  the  Punjab,  and  putative 
son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  has  been 
treacherously  murdered  ;  that  his 
son,  Purtab  Singh,  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  same  fate,  and  that 
more  than  one  of  the  principal 
assassins  have  also  perished.  The 
following  seems  to  be  the  most 
trustworthy  account  which  has 
been  received  in  this  country,  but 
we  must  forewarn  our  readers  that 
no  account  can  be  said  at  present 
to  be  entitled  to  implicit  credit. 
We  will  first  state  a  few  facts  re¬ 
specting  the  murdered  Rajah. 

Shere  Singh  was  not  at  first 
acknowledged  by  Runjeet  Singh 
as  his  son.  When  the  latter,  in 
1807,  returned  to  Lahore,  after  a 
lengthened  absence,  one  of  his 
wives  presented  him  with  two 
twin  children,  Shere  Singh  and 
Tara  Singh.  Runjeet  Singh  for 
some  time  refused  to  own  them, 
as  he  suspected  his  wife’s  fidelity, 
but  afterwards  he  permitted  Shere 
Singh  to  sit  in  his  presence  as  a 
prince  of  the  Royal  house,  as  well 
as  Kurruck  Singh,  who  was  his 
heir  apparent.  After  Kurruck 
Singh’s  death,  and  the  accident 
which  proved  fatal  to  his  son, 
Nao  or  Nou  Nelial  Singh  (narrated 
in  a  preceding  volume),*  Shere 
Singh  succeeded  to  the  Throne, 
and  Dhyan  Singh  became  his  most 
powerful  minister.  This  man  pos¬ 
sessed  vast  wealth  and  extensive 
landed  estates  among  the  hills 
near  Little  Thibet,  and  had  great 
influence  over  the  Sikh  population. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  he  had 
withdrawn  from  court  upon  the 


*  See  vol,  Ixxxiii.  276, 
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pretext  of  visiting  his  estates,  and 
on  his  return  had  upbraided  Shere 
Singh  on  account  of  his  sensual 
and  voluptuous  habits.  Before  the 
perpetration  of  the  dreadful  crime 
which  has  covered  his  name  with 
infamy,  he  had  carried  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  an  upright  and  virtuous 
minister.  The  following  account 
of  him  is  given  by  an  English  tra¬ 
veller.*  "  With  enormous  wealth 
and  property,  and  a  large  tract  of 
country  which  he  rules  with  mild¬ 
ness  and  justice,  he  presents  a  sin¬ 
gular  instance  of  a  favorite  and  a 
man  in  power,  whose  talents  and 
virtues  are  more  appreciated  than 
his  power  and  influence  are  en¬ 
vied.”  A  short  time  before  the 
dreadful  event  which  we  are  about 
to  relate,  Shere  Singh  had  had  a 
stroke  of  palsy.  It  seems  that  the 
conspiracy  was  concerted  between 
Dhyan  Sing  and  Sirdar  Ajeet 
Sing,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
latter  to  be  the  actual  murderer. 

On  the  14th  of  September  a 
proposal  was  made  to  the  Maha¬ 
rajah  to  inspect  Ajeet  Singh’s 
troops,  which  he  agreed  to  do  on 
the  following  morning.  When  he 
arrived  on  the  parade  ground  early 
the  next  day,  he  had  occasion  to 
find  fault  with  the  appearance  of 
some  horsemen  who  had  been 
placed  there  purposely  to  attract 
his  attention,  and  an  altercation 
ensued  betwen  him  and  Ajeet 
Singh,  who  suddenly  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  breast  and  shot  Shere 
Singh  through  the  head.  Ajeet 
Singh  was  immediately  attacked 
by  General  Ventura  (a  French  or 
Italian  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
Maharajah),  and  the  troops  under 
his  command,  but  they  were  op¬ 
posed  by  so  strong  a  body  of  sol- 


*  See  Hon.  W.  G.  Osborne’s  “  Court 
and  Camp  of  Runjeet  Singh.5' 
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(Hers  iu  the  interest  of  the  assassin, 
that  they  could  make  no  impres¬ 
sion.  Ajeet  Singh  cut  off  the 
Maharajah’s  head,  and  having 
fixed  it  on  a  spear  was  entering 
the  town,  when  lie  happened  to 
meet  Prince  Purtab  Singh,  the 
eldest  son  of  Shere  Singh,  and 
having  attacked  his  escort,  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  Ajeet  Singh 
was  returning  to  the  fort  when  he 
met  Dhyan  Singh  ;  he  told  him 
that  he  had  perpetrated  the  mur¬ 
der,  and  asked  him  to  return  with 
him ;  he  then  got  into  Dhyan 
Singh’s  carriage,  and  when  they 
were  near  the  gate  of  the  fort, 
Ajeet  Singh  stabbed  the  latter, 
and  sent  his  body  to  his  brother, 
Soochet  Singh,  and  his  son,  Heera 
Singh.  These  two  immediately 
surrounded  the  city  with  their 
troops,  and  an  universal  tumult 
arose.  Next  morning  (the  16th), 
Heera  Singh  effected  an  entrance 
into  the  fort,  and  having  seized 
Ajeet  Singh  and  others  put  them 
to  death,  and  exposed  their  heads 
publicly  on  the  plain  near  the 
city.  When  Ajeet  Singh  first 
gained  possession  of  the  palace,  he 
proclaimed  as  king,  Dhuleep  Singh, 
a  boy  not  more  than  ten  years  old, 
and  the  only  surviving  son  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh.  Heera  Singh  allowed 
this  puppet  to  remain  in  the  mus- 
nud  while  he  constituted  himself 
Vuzeer  or  Prime  Minister. 

Another  account  differing  from 
the  above  in  several  important  par¬ 
ticulars  is  contained  in  an  official 
purwannali  or  State  paper  pub¬ 
licly  addressed  by  Dhuleep  Singh 
to  a  Vakeel  at  Ferozepore.  We 
give  the  document  entire. 

“  On  the  —  of  Asooj  of  the 
year  1900,  Sirdars  Lena  Singh  and 
Ajeet  Singh  went  to  announce  the 
muster  of  their  troops  to  Mahara¬ 
jah  Shere  Singh,  who  was  in  the 


garden  of  Shah  Belaval.  The 
Sirdars  were  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  Sikhs  and  other  troops, 
that  being  the  day  of  the  Sunerat, 
and  the  same  being  kept  as  a  ho¬ 
liday  at  the  durbar,  the  Maharajah 
had  gone  to  the  garden  to  amuse 
himself  on  the  river,  and  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air.  As  my  elder  bro¬ 
ther  (Akhwan  Saheb)  was  sitting 
in  the  garden,  the  Sirdars  Ajeet 
Singh  and  Lena  Singh  presented 
themselves,  and  offered  a  case, 
containing  a  rifle,  to  the  Mahara¬ 
jah.  While  engaged  in  examining 
the  rifle,  Ajeet  Singh  drew  forth  a 
pistol  and  fired  at  him.  My  elder 
brother  was  wounded  in  the  face 
by  the  pistol  being  discharged  so 
close  to  him  ;  and  the  faithless 
men  instantly  struck  off  his  head. 
Several  Sirdars  were  killed  at  the 
same  time,  amongst  them  Bhood 
Singh,  Gunga  Singh,  of  the  Tos- 
huh-khanah,  &c.  Afterwards  Le¬ 
na  Singh  went  accidentally  to  the 
garden  of  Tej  Singh,  situated  near 
the  garden  of  Shah  Belaval,  and 
there  killed  the  son  of  my  elder 
brother,  Purtab  Sing,  who  was  ce¬ 
lebrating  the  day  there  and  be¬ 
stowing  charity,  and  beheaded 
him.  They  then  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  Lahore,  and  on  the  road 
met  Rajah  Dhyan  Sing-Jee,  the 
great  Wuzeer,  who  was  coming 
alone  in  his  buggy.  The  Sirdars 
said  to  him  that  there  was  a  row 
among  the  Sikhs  in  the  garden, 
that  Maharajah  Shere  Singh  had 
been  killed,  that  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  go  alone  to  the  garden, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  go 
back  and  make  arrangements  about 
the  succession.  The  Rajah,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  wicked  act  of  the  Sir¬ 
dar,  ^complied,  and  accompanied  the 
Sirdar  to  the  fort.  They  proceed¬ 
ed  as  far  as  the  Kureeanee  gate, 
when  the  faithless  Ajeet  Singh 
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took  out  his  pistol  and  fired  it  to¬ 
wards  Rajah  Dhyan  Singh.  The 
Rajah  called  out,  “  Oh,  Sirdar, 
what  a  foul  deed  !”  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  sword.  By  this  time 
some  followers  of  Ajeet  Singh  also 
fired  pistols^  at  Dhyan  Singh,  who 
fell  from  his  horse.  His  body  was 
taken  to  the  place  where  guns 
were  made,  and  here  one  of  his  at¬ 
tendants,  named  Ahmed  Khan, 
was  also  killed.  The  sirdars  then 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements 
regarding  the  succession.  On  pro¬ 
ceeding  into  the  city,  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  house  of  Rajah  Soo- 
chet  Singh,  who  was  reviewing 
such  of  his  troops  as  were  at 
hand,  and  accompanied  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chiefs,  viz.:  — Rajah  Heera 
Singh, Deena  Singh, Prithee  Singh, 
and  others.  These  persons  were 
discussing  the  subject  of  Mahara¬ 
jah  Shere  Singh’s  death,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  of  the  murder  of  Dhyan 
Singh,  rose  from  their  seats  and 
proceeded  to  the  Boodhoo  Barra- 
durree,  and  there  communicated 
the  facts  to  the  troops  of  the 
Khalsa.  The  troops  were  loud  in 
their  murmurs,  and  protested  they 
would  not  sit  down  to  a  meal  un¬ 
til  they  had  served  the  faithless 
Sirdars  in  the  same  manner  as  had 
been  done  to  the  Maharajah  and 
his  son.  The  city  was  accordingly 
besieged  towards  the  evening,  and 
having  opened  a  heavy  fire  they 
destroyed  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  city  was  taken,  and  the  heads 
of  the  faithless  men  carried  to  the 
Sirdars.  Now,  thanks  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  Sirdars  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  peace  and  quiet.” 


The  following  is  the  account 
given  by  an  European  resident  at 
Lahore: — “With  regard  to  the 
murder  of  Shere  Singh,  the  Maha¬ 
rajah  was  at  the  time  standing  at 
the  window  of  a  small  garden 
house,  in  the  Shah  Belavel,  about 
the  height  of  a  man  from  the 
ground.  Ajeet  Singh  was  outside, 
and  having  brought  his  troops  for 
review,  presented  the  Maharajah 
with  a  carbine  or  rifle,  which  he 
had  previously  loaded.  The  Ma¬ 
harajah  had  no  sooner  reached  his 
hand  for  the  present,  than  Ajeet 
Singh  touched  the  trigger  and  shot 
the  Maharajah  through  the  head, 
on  which  he  fell  backwards.  The 
whole  of  the  courtiers  immediately 
took  to  flight,  and  the  only  Sirdars 
who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  were  Boodh  Singh  and  Nika 
Singh.” 

In  the  space  of  less  than  five 
years  since  the  death  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  there  have  been  four  sove¬ 
reigns  or  Maharajahs  of  the  Pun¬ 
jab  ;  Kurruck  Singh,  Nao  Nehal 
Singh,  Shere  Singh,  and  the 
present  boy-ruler  Dhuleep  Singh  ; 
and  the  kingdom  which  that 
able  chieftain  consolidated  with 
so  much  care,  has  fallen  a  prey 
to  intestine  convulsions  and  anar¬ 
chy  which  threaten  its  instant 
dissolution,  and  may  render  Bri¬ 
tish  interference  necessary,  how¬ 
ever  anxious  we  may  be  to  avoid  a 
meddling  policy,  since  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  we  can  remain  uncon¬ 
cerned  spectators  of  such  scenes  of 
violence  in  a  country  adjoining 
our  own  dominions  in  the  North 
West  of  India. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


INDIA  (Continued.) — Gwalior.  Proclamation  of  the  Governor- 
General  detailing  Events  in  the  State  of  Gwalior — He  advances 
with  the  Army  from  Agra — Entry  into  the  Mahratta  Territory  and 
Negotiations— Battles  of  Maharajpoor  and  Punniar — Consequences 
of  our  Victories. — China.  Order  in  Council  regulating  Trade  with 
China — Proclamation  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger — Promulgation  of 
Commercial  Treaty  by  Chinese  High  Commissioner — Proviso  con - 
cerning  Disputes  between  British  Subjects  and  Chinese— Hong  Kong 
selected  as  Seat  of  Government — Proclamation  by  Sir  Henry  Pot¬ 
tinger  respecting  Illicit  Trade  in  Opium — Important  Memorial  of 
British  Merchants  against  the  Opium  Trade  presented  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel. — New  South  Wales.  First  Legislative  Council  in  the  Colony 
summoned — Division  into  Electoral  Districts — Severe  Commercial  De¬ 
pression. — South  Australia.  Similar  Legislative  Council  consti¬ 
tuted — Speech  of  the  Governor,  Captain  Grey. — Sandwich  Islands. 
Arrival  of  Lord  George  Paulet  in  H.  M.  S.  Cary  foot,  and  formal 
Cession  of  these  Islands  to  the  British  Crown — The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  repudiate  the  Cession. — New  Zealand.  Death  of  the  Governor 
and  Appointment  of  Captain  Fitzroy  as  his  Successor — Arrival  of 
the  frst  Bishop  of  New  Zealand — Melancholy  Encounter  with  the 
Natives  in  Cloudy  Bay,  and  deplorable  Loss  oj'  Life. 


GWALIOR. — We  have  to  re¬ 
cord  two  brilliant  victories 
gained  at  the  close  of  this  year  by 
our  troops  over  the  Mahratta 
forces.  Although  the  internal 
condition  of  the  State  of  Gwalior 
had  been  for  some  time  past  such 
as  to  require  vigilant  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  yet  it  was  not  anticipated 
that  actual  hostilities  would  take 
place :  and  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  subsequent  account,  we  were 
to  a  certain  extent  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  when  the  attack  was  actually 
made  by  our  formidable  and  en¬ 
terprising  enemy.  The  events 
which  led  to  this  collision  between 


British  troops  and  those  of  the 
once  powerful  Mahratta  kingdom, 
will  be  found  briefly  detailed  in 
the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Governor-General  of  India.  It  is 
dated  December  20,  1843,  and  is 
as  follows : — 

“  On  the  decease  of  the  late 
Maharaja  Jhunkojee  Rao  Scindia, 
the  British  Government  promptly 
acknowledged  as  his  successor  the 
Maharaja  Jyajee  Rao  Scindia,  who 
was  nearest  in  blood  to  the  late 
maharaja,  and  whose  adoption  by 
the  mahanaree,  his  highness’s  wi¬ 
dow,  was  approved  by  the  chiefs. 
The  mahanaree  and  the  chiefs 
concurred  in  conferring  the  dignity 
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and  power  of  regent  during  the 
minority  of  the  Maharaja  upon  the 
Mama  Sahib.  The  British  Go¬ 
vernment  communicated  to  the 
durbar  its  entire  approval  of  this 
measure  ;  and  the  British  resi¬ 
dent,  in  the  presence  of  the  chiefs, 
explained  to  the  regent  that  he 
was  recognised  as  the  responsible 
head  of  the  Gwalior  State,  and,  as 
such,  would  receive  the  support 
of  the  British  Government. 

_  “  This  declaration  appeared  to 
give  general  satisfaction.  Never¬ 
theless,  after  a  short  time,  the 
Mama  Sahib  was  violently  com¬ 
pelled  to  quit  the  Gwalior  State, 
in  despite  of  the  remonstrance  of 
the  British  resident.  The  Dada 
Khasgee  Walla  succeeded  to  the 
confidence  of  the  Maharanee  with¬ 
out  possessing  generally  that  of 
the  chiefs,  and  by  his  influence 
various  acts  were  committed,  in¬ 
sulting  and  injurious  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government.  Persons,  here¬ 
tofore  in  compliance  with  its  re¬ 
presentations,  deprived  of  offices 
in  which  their  conduct  had  been 
injurious  to  both  Governments, 
were  restored  to  power,  and  others 
were  removed  who  were  known  to 
be  favourable  to  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  to  the  continuance 
of  the  friendship  which  had  so 
long  subsisted  between  the  two 
States.  The  British  resident  could 
not  remain  a  spectator  of  transac¬ 
tions  of  which  he  vainly  disap¬ 
proved.  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mama  Sahib,  he  was  instructed  to 
withdraw'  from  Gwalior. 

“  When  the  subsequent  acts  of 
the  Dada,  offensive  to  the  British 
Government,  and  indicative  of  the 
substitution  of  hostile  feelings  for 
those  friendly  dispositions  which 
had  so  long  connected  the  two 
States,  became  known,  the  resident 
intimated  to  the  Maharanee  the 


opinion  of  the  British  Government, 
that  it  had  become  necessary  to 
inflict  some  signal  punishment 
upon  that  chief;  and  it  was  sug¬ 
gested,  that  in  preference  to  any 
other  punishment,  he  should  be 
delivered  as  a  prisoner  into  the 
charge  of  the  British  Government. 
It  was  not  thereby  intended  to 
derogate  from  the  honour  of  the 
Gwalior  State,  but  solely  to  pro¬ 
vide  effectually  for  the  security  of 
the  person  of  the  Dada,  for  which, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the 
Gwalior  State,  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  possible  sufficiently  to  provide 
within  the  Gwalior  territory. 
When  afterwards  it  became  know'n 
to  the  resident,  that  the  Dada  had 
withheld  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Maharanee  and  of  the  Durbar, 
a  letter,  addressed  to  the  mahara- 
nee,  conveying  the  sentiments  of 
the  British  Government,  the  resi¬ 
dent  then  peremptorily  insisted 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  Dada  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  customary 
relations  with  the  Gwalior  State. 
That  act  on  the  part  of  the  Dada 
could  not  be  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  a  virtual  usurpation  of  the 
sovereign  authority  in  the  Gwalior 
State,  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  bound  to  maintain  in  the 
house  of  Scindia.  With  this  last 
requisition  the  Maharanee  at  last 
has  complied. 

“  The  Governor-  General  regards 
with  satisfaction  this  act  of  her 
highness,  however  long  deferred, 
as  an  indication  of  the  desire  of 
her  highness,  and  of  the  durbar, 
to  re-establish  on  their  accustomed 
footing  the  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  States.  It  could 
not  but  be  felt,  that  while  the  late 
occurrences  at  Gwalior  wrere  an 
offence  to  the  British  Government, 
they,  at  the  same  time,  created 
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new  insecurity  to  its  subjects  re¬ 
siding  on  the  frontier.  The  want 
of  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  of  the  Gwalior  State, 
in  the  maintenance  of  order  upon 
the  frontier,  had  long  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  just  remonstrance,  and  va¬ 
rious  orders  had  been  issued  by 
the  late  Maharaja  in  accordance 
with  the  representations  of  the 
British  resident.  These  orders 
had  but  too  often  remained  with¬ 
out  due  execution,  but  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  long  illness  of  his 
highness,  and  of  the  consequent 
weakness  of  his  administrations, 
the  British  Government  had  not 
pressed  for  satisfaction  with  all  the 
rigour  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  would  have  warranted. 
It  knew  the  good  disposition  of  the 
late  Maharaja,  and  was  willing  to 
attribute  his  failure  to  effect  what 
was  right  to  the  want  of  the  power 
rather  than  of  will. 

But  the  recent  occurrences  at 
Gwalior,  and  the  changed  spirit 
in  which  the  administration  has 
been  conducted,  no  longer  permit 
the  continuance  of  this  forbear¬ 
ance.  The  British  Government 
must  now  peremptorily  insist  upon 
the  adoption  of  permanent  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  establishment  of  or¬ 
der  upon  the  frontier,  and  for  the 
future  security  of  its  subjects. 
The  British  Government  has  so 
long  deferred  intervention  in  the 
distracted  affairs  of  the  Gwalior 
State,  in  the  sincere  hope  the 
chiefs  themselves  would  establish, 
in  supersession  of  the  disgraceful 
rule  to  which  they  have  frequently 
submitted,  an  administration  wil¬ 
ling  and  able  to  satisfy  its  reason¬ 
able  demands,  and  to  maintain  the 
accustomed  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  States.  The  British 
Government  can  neither  permit 
the  existence  of  an  unfriendly  go¬ 


vernment  within  the  territories  of 
Sindia,  nor  that  those  territories 
should  be  without  a  government 
capable  of  coercing  its  own  sub¬ 
jects,  and  of  maintaining  every¬ 
where  the  relations  of  good  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  the  subjects  of  the 
British  Government  and  its  allies. 

The  deplorable  events  which 
have  last  occurred  at  Gwalior, 
the  hostile  conflicts  in  the  camp 
before  the  palace  of  the  Maharaja, 
and  the  practical  suspension  of  all 
government  of  his  highness’s  ter¬ 
ritories,  now  impose  upon  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  the  duty  of  in¬ 
tervention,  not  solely  for  the 
security  of  British  interests,  but 
for  the  execution,  according  to  its 
true  spirit  and  intentions,  of  the 
solemn  engagement  of  a  treaty. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Boorhampoor, 
contracted  with  the  Maharaja 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  the  British 
Government  engaged  to  maintain 
a  force  to  be  at  all  times  ready  on 
the  requisition  of  the  Maharaja, 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  ma¬ 
haraja,  his  heirs,  and  successors, 
to  overawe  and  chastise  rebels  or 
exciters  of  disturbance  in  his 
highness’s  territories,  and  to  reduce 
to  obedience  all  offenders  against 
his  highness’s  authority. 

“  The  tender  age  and  the  help¬ 
less  position  of  the  present  Maha¬ 
raja,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  address  to  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  such  formal  requisitions 
for  aid  as  circumstances  would 
justify  him  in  demanding  and 
compel  him  to  demand,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Boor¬ 
hampoor;  but  it  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  good  faith,  and 
injurious  to  the  good  name  of  the 
British  Government,  were  it  to 
permit  this  inability  to  demand 
aid,  which  only  gives  the  Maharaja 
new  claims  upon  its  protection,  to 
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deprive  his  highness  of  that 
friendly  support  in  its  utmost  need 
which  it  was  the  intention  of 
Maharaja  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  to 
secure  for  ever  by  that  Treaty  to 
himself,  his  heirs  and  successors. 
The  Governor-General  will,  there¬ 
fore,  direct  the  immediate  advance 
of  forces  amply  sufficient  to  effect 
all  the  just  purposes  of  the  British 
Government — to  obtain  guaran¬ 
tees  for  the  future  security  of  its 
own  subjects  on  the  common  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  two  States,  to  protect 
the  person  of  the  Maharaja,  to 
quell  disturbances  with  in  his  high¬ 
ness’s  territories,  and  to  chastise  all 
who  shall  remain  in  disobedience.” 

“Camp,  Hingona,  Dec.  25,  1843. 

te  The  British  army  has  entered 
the  territory  of  Sindia,  not  as  an 
enemy  but  as  a  friend  to  the 
Maharaja,  bound  by  treaty  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  highness’s  person,  and  to 
maintain  his  sovereign  authority 
against  all  who  are  disobedient 
and  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The 
Governor-General  has  no  object 
but  that  of  seeing  re-established 
in  the  territories  of  Sindia  a 
strong  government,  willing  and 
able  to  preserve  the  accustomed 
relations  of  friendship  with  the 
British  Government  and  all  its 
allies — a  government  which  may 
at  all  times  do  justice  to  the 
army  as  well  as  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  command  both  for  the 
good  of  all.  The  Governor-Ge¬ 
neral  cautions  the  evil  advisers 
of  the  Mahanaree,  that  they  will 
themselves  be  held  responsible  for 
any  resistance  which  may  be  of¬ 
fered  to  the  measures  deemed  to 
be  necessary  for  the  Maharaja’s 
just  authority,  and  for  the  security 
of  his  person  and  rights.” 

“27th  December,  1843. 

°  The  British  armies  have  en¬ 


tered  the  dominions  of  Sindia  as 
the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Ma¬ 
haraja,  whose  person  and  whose 
rights  the  British  Government  is 
bound  by  treaty  to  protect.  The 
British  Government  desires  only 
to  establish  the  just  authority  of 
the  Maharaja  over  all  his  subjects, 
and  to  place  upon  firmer  and  per¬ 
manent  foundations  that  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  States, 
which,  for  their  mutual  benefit, 
has  existed  so  long,  and  which, 
not  the  British  Government,  but 
the  evil- disposed  advisers  of  the 
maharanee,  have  now  interrupted. 
The  armies  will  regard  and  treat 
as  friends  all  peaceful  cultivators 
and  traders ;  they  will  pay  for  all 
supplies  brought  to  the  camp,  give 
compensation  for  all  injury  unin¬ 
tentionally  done  to  property,  and 
injure  no  one  but  such  as  act  hos- 
tilely. 

A  strong  government  having 
been  established  at  Gwalior,  capa¬ 
ble  of  maintaining  the  Maharaja’s 
authority  over  all,  and  willing  as 
well  as  able  to  preserve  tranquillity 
on  the  common  frontier,  the  British 
armies  will  now  return  to  their 
own  territory. 

“  By  order  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Governor- General  of  India.” 

But  the  British  forces  were  not 
destined  to  return  to  their  own 
territory  without  a  severe  conflict. 
They  had  left  Agra  in  the  early 
part  of  December,  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Governor- 
General  there.  His  Lordship  ac¬ 
companied  the  troops,  and  on  the 
23rd  they  crossed  the  Chumbul 
river  and  halted  at  Hingona, 
which  is  about  twenty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Gwalior.  The  latter 
consists  of  a  town  commanded  by 
a  strong  fortress. 

At  Hingona  the  army  halted 
for  five  days,  and  during  this  in- 
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terval  the  Mahratta  Vakeels  (or 
agents  for  the  Gwalior  Durbar) 
had  an  interview  with  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  ;  and  it  was  supposed 
by  him,  as  is  evident  from  the 
latter  part  of  his  proclamation,  that 
the  negotiations  were  proceeding 
to  an  amicable  and  successful 
issue.  But  our  crafty  enemy  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  engaged  in  them 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  gaining 
time  to  assemble,  and  concentrate 
his  forces.  This  appeared  at  last 
so  evident,  that  the  Governor*  Ge¬ 
neral  determined  upon  active 
measures  of  hostility.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that,  while  the 
main  body  of  our  army  moved  on 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  from  Agra,  another  divi¬ 
sion  under  Major  General  Grey 
advanced  on  Gwalior  from  Bun- 
dlekhund.  We  have  no  distinct  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  operations  of  the 
troops,  nor  of  the  events  which 
led  immediately  to  a  collision  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  29th  of  December,  on 
which  day  the  main  division  crossed 
the  Koharee  river  early  in  the 
morning.  They  found  the  Mah¬ 
ratta  forces  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  village  of  Mahrajpoor  in  a 
very  strong  position,  which  they 
had  occupied  during  the  previous 
night,  and  which  they  had  care¬ 
fully  intrenched. 

The  British  troops  were  about 
14,000  strong  with  forty  pieces 
of  artillery;  and  the  Mahrattas 
mustered  18,000  men,  including 
3,000  cavalry  with  100  guns. 
The  action  commenced  by  the 
gallant  advance  of  Major  General 
Littler’s  column  upon  the  enemy 
in  front,  and  the  charge  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  although  the  Mahratta 
troops  fought  with  desperate  bra¬ 
very.  We  may  give  the  rest  of 
the  narrative  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Hugh  Gough. 


“  I  must  do  justice  to  the  gal¬ 
lantry  of  their  opponents,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  shock  without  flinching, 
their  guns  doing  severe  execution 
as  we  advanced,  but  nothing  could 
withstand  the  rush  of  British 
soldiers.  H.M’s  39th  Foot,  with 
their  accustomed  dash,  ably  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  56th  N.  I.,  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  guns  into 
the  village,  bayonetting  the  gun¬ 
ners  at  their  posts.  Here  a  most 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued  ;  the 
Mahratta  troops,  after  discharging 
their  matchlocks,  fought  sword  in 
hand  with  the  most  determined 
courage.  General  Valiant’s  bri¬ 
gade,  with  equal  enthusiasm,  took 
Maharajpoor  in  reverse,  and 
twenty-eight  guns  were  captured 
by  this  combined  movement ;  so 
desperate  was  the  resistance,  that 
very  few  of  the  defenders  of  this 
very  strong  position  escaped.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  operations,  Brigadier 
Scott  was  opposed  by  a  body  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  on  the  extreme 
left,  and  made  some  well-executed 
charges  with  the  10th  Light  Ca¬ 
valry,  most  ably  supported  by 
Captain  Grant’s  troop  of  horse 
artillery  and  4th  Lancers,  captur¬ 
ing  some  guns  and  taking  two 
standards,  thus  threatening  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  the  previous  instruc¬ 
tions,  Major-General  Valiant,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade, 
moved  on  the  right  of  the  enemy’s 
position  at  Chonda.  During  the 
advance,  Major-General  Valiant 
had  to  take,  in  succession,  three 
strong  intrenched  positions,  where 
the  enemy  defended  their  guns 
with  frantic  desperation ;  H.  M's 
40th  regiment  losing  two  succes¬ 
sive  commanding  officers,  Major 
Stopford  and  Captain  Coddington, 
who  fell  wounded  at  the  very 
muzzles  of  the  gun9,  and  captur- 
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ing  four  regimental  standards. 
This  corps  was  ably  and  nobly 
supported  by  the  2nd  Grenadiers, 
who  captured  two  regimental 
standards,  and  by  the  10th  Gre¬ 
nadiers,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton  and  M‘Laren  ;  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  these 
three  regiments.  Major-General 
Littler,  with  Brigadier  Wright’s 
brigade,  after  dispersing  the  right 
of  the  enemy’s  position  at  Maha- 
rajpoor,  steadily  advancing  to  ful¬ 
fil  his  instructions  of  attacking 
the  main  position  at  Chonda,  in 
front,  supported  most  ably  by 
Captain  Grant’s  troop  of  horse 
artillery,  and  the  1st  regiment  of 
Light  Cavalry ;  this  column  had 
to  advance  under  a  very  severe 
fire,  over  very  difficult  ground  ; 
but  when  within  a  short  distance, 
again  the  rush  of  the  39th  regi¬ 
ment,  as  before,  under  Major  Bray, 
gallantly  supported  by  the  56th 
regiment,  under  Major  Dick,  car¬ 
ried  every  thing  before  them,  and 
thus  gained  the  intrenched  main 
position  of  Chonda/’ 

The  battle  was  now  in  effect 
won  ;  but  the  loss  on  both  sides 
was  severe.  The  British  had  106 
killed  ;  684  wounded  ;  7  missing  ; 
total  797.  Seven  officers  were 
either  killed  on  the  field,  or  subse¬ 
quently  died  of  their  wounds. 
The  Mahrattas  are  said  to  have 
lost  between  3,000  and  4,000  men. 

On  the  same  day  another  deci¬ 
sive  victory  was  gained  over  the 
enemy  by  Major-General  Grey, 
and  the  troops  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  These  amounted  to  not 
more  than  2,000,  while  the  Mah- 
ratta  force  opposed  to  them  was 
estimated  at  12,000  in  number. 
General  Grey  reached  Punniar 
about  twelve  miles  from  Gwalior, 
on  the  28th  of  December.  The 
enemy  took  up  a  strong  position 


on  the  heights,  near  the  fortified 
village  of  Mangore.  They  were 
immediately  attacked,  and  driven 
from  height  to  height  by  our 
brave  troops,  who  were  much  fa¬ 
tigued  by  their  long  march.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
this  engagement,  amounted  to  215. 

The  consequence  of  these  two 
victories  was  the  submission  of 
the  Mahratta  Durbar  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Indian  Government. 
Colonel  Stubbs  was  appointed  by 
the  Maha  Ranee,  governor  of  the 
fort  of  Gwalior,  winch  commands 
the  city ;  the  Mahratta  troops 
were  disbanded,  and  a  British 
contingent  consisting  of  seven  re¬ 
giments  of  infantry,  and  two  of 
cavalry  was  to  be  maintained  in 
the  country  at  the  cost  of  the 
Gwalior  government,  which  was 
also  to  pay  forthwith  the  expenses 
of  the  campaign. 

The  Governor-General  issued 
the  following  proclamation  on  the 
occasion  of  these  victories. 

“Camp,  Gwalior  Residency, 

“  Jan.  4,  1844. 

“  The  Governor-General  directs 
the  publication  of  the  annexed 
despatch  from  his  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  reporting 
the  operations  of  the  corps  under 
his  Excellency’s  immediate  com¬ 
mand,  and  of  that  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Grey, 
against  the  mutinous  troops  which 
overawed  and  controlled  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  highness  the 
Maharaja  Jyajee  Rao  Scindia,  and 
attacked  the  British  forces  on 
their  advances  to  Gwalior  to  his 
highness’s  support. 

“  The  Governor-General  deeply 
laments  the  severe  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  which  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  in  these  operations  ;  but  it 
has  been  sustained  in  the  execu- 
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tion  of  a  great  and  necessary  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  victories  of  Maha- 
rajpoor  and  Punniar,  while  they 
have  shed  new  glory  upon  the 
British  army,  have  restored  the 
authority  of  the  Maharaja,  and 
have  given  new  security  to  the 
British  Empire  in  India.  The 
Governor-General  cordially  con¬ 
gratulates  his  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-Chief  upon  the 
success  of  his  able  combinations, 
by  which  two  victories  were  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  same  day,  and  the 
two  wings  of  the  army,  proceeding 
from  different  points,  have  been  now 
united  under  the  walls  of  Gwalior/' 
China. — At  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  this  year,  an  Order  in  Coun¬ 
cil  was  published  in  the  Gazette , 
which  after  reciting  the  authority 
of  the  Act  3rd  and  4th  Will.  IV., 
c.  59,  “  to  regulate  the  trade  of 
the  British  possessions  abroad,” 
proceeded  as  follows: — 

“  Now,  therefore,  Her  Majesty 
in  Council  is  pleased,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council, 
to  prohibit,  and  doth  hereby  pro¬ 
hibit,  her  subjects  from  resorting, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
commerce,  to  any  other  ports  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  than  those  of  Canton,  Amoy, 
Eoo-chow-foo,Ningpo,  and  Shang- 
hae,  or  than  may  be  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Her  Majesty’s  forces ; 
and  Her  Majesty  is  pleased  to 
order,  that  any  of  her  subjects 
committing  a  breach  or  violation 
of  this  direction  shall,  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof  in  any  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Courts  of  Record  or  Vice- 
Admiralty,  be,  for  every  such 
offence,  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  100/.,  or  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  months,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court  before  which  the  con¬ 
viction  shall  take  place.” 


On  the  22nd  of  June,  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  announced  that  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  China  had  been 
exchanged — and  that  he  had  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Chinese  High 
Commissioner  Keying,  a  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  and  tariff.  Sir  H.  Pot¬ 
tinger  took  the  opportunity  of 
earnestly  calling  upon  all  Bri¬ 
tish  subjects  faithfully  to  observe 
the  provisions  of  the  commercial 
treaty  : — 

“  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Ple¬ 
nipotentiary,  &c.,  trusts  that  the 
provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty 
will  be  found,  in  practice,  mu¬ 
tually  advantageous,  beneficial, 
and  just,  as  regards  the  interest, 
the  honour,  and  the  future  aug¬ 
mented  prosperity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  two  mighty  contract¬ 
ing  empires  and  their  subjects  ; 
and  his  Excellency  most  solemnly 
and  urgently  calls  upon  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  British  Crown,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively,  by  their 
allegiance  to  their  Sovereign,  by 
their  duty  to  their  country,  by 
their  own  personal  reputation, 
respect,  and  good  name,  and  by 
the  integrity  and  honesty  which 
is  due  from  them  as  men,  to  the 
imperial  rights  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  not  only  to  strictly  con¬ 
form  and  act  up  to  the  said  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
but  to  spurn,  decry,  and  make 
known  to  the  world,  any  base,  un¬ 
principled,  and  traitorous  over¬ 
tures  which  they,  or  their  agents 
or  employes,  may  receive  from, 
or  which  may  be  in  any  shape 
made  to  them,  by  any  subject  of 
China  —  whether  official] v  con- 

m 

nected  with  the  Government  or 
not — towards  entering  into  any 
collusion  or  scheme  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  evading  or  acting  in  con» 
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travention  to  the  said  provisions 
of  the  commercial  treaty.” 

He  declared  at  the  same  time 
that  if  these  provisions  were  wil¬ 
fully  infringed,  **  he  will  adopt  the 
most  stringent  and  decided  mea¬ 
sures  against  the  offending  par¬ 
ties  j  and,  where  his  present 
powers  may  not  fully  authorise 
and  sanction  such  measures  as 
may  seem  to  him  fitting,  he  will 
respectfully  trust  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Great  Britain  will  hold 
him  indemnified  for  adopting  them 
in  an  emergency  directly  compro¬ 
mising  the  national  honour,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  good  faith,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  government  of  China, 
and  the  eyes  of  other  nations.” 

The  Chinese  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  also  promulgated  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaty,  and  stated  in  his 
proclamation  as  follows 

ie  Henceforth  then,  the  weapons 
of  war  shall  for  ever  be  laid  aside, 
and  joy  and  profit  shall  be  the 
perpetual  lot  of  all ;  neither  slight 
nor  few  will  be  the  advantages 
reaped  by  the  merchants  alike  of 
China  and  of  foreign  countries. 
From  this  time  forward,  all  must 
free  themselves  from  prejudice 
and  suspicions,  pursuing  each  his 
proper  avocation,  and  careful  al¬ 
ways  to  retain  no  inimical  feelings 
from  the  recollection  of  the  hos¬ 
tilities  that  have  before  taken 
place  :  for  such  feelings  and  recol¬ 
lections  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the 
two  people. 

“  With  regard  to  Fuchow, 
Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  the 
four  ports  which  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  gracious  permission  are 
now  newly  opened  for  trade,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  replies  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  before  the  commerce  of 
Vol.  LXXXV. 


those  ports  should  be  actually 
thrown  open.  But  Canton  has 
been  a  mart  for  English  trade 
during  more  than  two  centuries 
past ;  and  therefore,  the  new  re¬ 
gulations  having  been  decided 
upon,  they  ought  at  once  to  be 
brought  into  operation,  that  the 
far-travelled  merchants  may  not 
be  any  longer  detained  in  the  outer 
seas,  disappointed  in  all  their  an¬ 
ticipations.  The  High  Commis¬ 
sioner,  the  Governor-General,  and 
the  Governor,  have,  therefore,  in 
concert  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Customs,  determined  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  their  august  Sovereign’s 
gracious  desire  to  cherish  tenderly 
men  from  afar,  that  a  commence¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  port  of  Canton  under 
the  new  regulations,  on  the  1st 
of  the  seventh  month  (27th  July, 
1843),  The  wishes  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  will  thus,  it  is  hoped,  be 
met.  The  island  of  Hong  Kong 
having  been  by  the  gracious  plea¬ 
sure  of  his  august  Majesty  grant¬ 
ed  as  a  place  of  residence  to  the 
English  nation,  the  merchants  of 
that  nation,  who  will  proceed 
from  thence  to  the  various  ports, 
will  be  numerous ;  and  such  ves¬ 
sels  as  they  may  engage  to  convey 
them  to  and  fro,  will  therefore  be 
required  to  lie  under  no  restric¬ 
tions,  but  merely  to  accept  en¬ 
gagements  at  fair  and  just  rates. 
If,  however,  such  passengers  con¬ 
vey  goods  in  the  same  boat  with 
the  view  of  evading  the  dues  of 
Government,  they  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  fines  as  the  law  shall 
direct.  Should  the  merchants  of 
China  desire  to  proceed  to  the 
island  of  Hong  Kong  aforesaid,  to 
trade,  they  will  be  required  only 
to  report  themselves  to  the  next 
custom-house,  and  to  pay  the  du¬ 
ties  on  their  merchandise,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  new  tariff,  obtaining 
a  pass  before  they  quit  port  to 
commence  their  traffic.  Any  who 
may  dare  to  go  and  trade  without 
having  requested  such  a  pass,  on 
discovery,  shall  be  dealt  with  as 
offenders  of  the  laws  against  clan¬ 
destine  traffic,  and  against  contu¬ 
macious  visiting  of  the  open  seas. 

‘ 1  As  to  those  natives  of  China 
who,  in  past  days,  may  have  served 
the  English  soldiery  or  others 
with  supplies,  and  may  have  been 
apprehended  in  consequence,  the 
High  Commissioner  has  obtained 
from  the  good  favour  of  his  august 
Sovereign,  vast  and  boundless  as 
that  of  Heaven  itself,  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  their  punishment  for  all 
past  deeds;  and  any  such  who 
may  not  yet  have  been  brought  to 
trial  are,  therefore,  no  longer  to 
be  sought  after;  while  all  who  may 
have  been  seized  and  brought  be¬ 
fore  Government,  are  granted  a 
free  pardon.  All  persons  of  this 
class  must  then  attend  quietly  to 
their  avocations,  with  a  diligent 
pursuit  of  everything  that  is  good 
and  right ;  they  need  entertain 
no  apprehension  of  being  hereafter 
dragged  forward,  nor  yield  in  con¬ 
sequence  to  any  fears  or  sus¬ 
picions. 

“With  reference  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  his  colleagues  have 
made  in  regard  to  duties,  every¬ 
thing  has  been  done  with  a  single 
eye  to  a  just  impartiality.  All 
merchants,  then,  whether  of  China 
or  of  foreign  countries,  are  called 
upon  to  consider  the  pains  that 
the  High  Commissioner  and  his 
colleagues  have  taken,  and  by  all 
means  to  abide  in  the  quiet  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  respective  callings 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  aus¬ 
picious  a  peace.  From  hencefor¬ 
ward  amity  and  goodwill  shall 


ever  continue,  and  those  from  afar 
and  those  who  are  near  shall  per¬ 
petually  rejoice  together.  Such 
is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  High 
Commissioner  and  his  colleagues  ; 
and  in  this  hope  they  command 
implicit  obedience  to  what  is  now 
thus  specially  promulgated.” 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admira 
the  tone  of  sincerity  and  goodwill 
which  pervades  this  document ; 
and  we  trust  that  it  may  not  be 
our  lot  hereafter  to  have  to  give 
an  account  of  any  interruption  of 
the  amicable  understanding  thus 
happily  established  between  Great 
Britain  and  China.  We  cannot, 
however,  divest  ourselves  of  ap¬ 
prehension  lest  this  should  hap¬ 
pen.  When  we  consider  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  have  thus  been  brought  into 
such  intimate  contact,  and  also 
the  temptations  to  our  own  traders, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  opium, 
the  “  teterrima  causa  belli,"  to 
evade  the  strict  performance  of 
the  regulations  of  the  treaty,  we 
fear  that  many  long  years  must 
elapse,  before  the  Chinese  can 
throw  off  that  jealousy  of  the 
foreigner,  which  has  hitherto  kept 
them  aloof  and  isolated  from  the 
great  community  of  nations.  The 
different  articles  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  will  be  found  else¬ 
where.*  We  insert  here  only  the 
13th,  which  provides  for  the  case 
of  disputes  between  British  sub¬ 
jects  and  Chinese,  and  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

“  Whenever  a  British  subject 
has  reason  to  complain  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese,  he  must  first  proceed  to  the 
Consulate,  and  state  his  grievance. 
The  Consul  will  thereupon  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
do  his  utmost  to  arrange  it  amic- 


*  See  Appendix. 
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ably.  In  like  manner,  if  a  Chi¬ 
nese  have  reason  to  complain  of  a 
British  subject,  he  shall  no  less 
listen  to  his  complaint,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  settle  it  in  a  friendly 
manner.  If  an  English  merchant 
have  occasion  to  address  the  Chi¬ 
nese  authorities,  he  shall  send 
such  address  through  the  Consul, 
who  will  see  that  the  language  is 
becoming,  and  if  otherwise,  will 
direct  it  to  be  changed,  or  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  convey  the  address.  If 
unfortunately  any  disputes  take 
place,  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
Consul  cannot  arrange  them  amic¬ 
ably,  then  he  shall  request  the 
assistance  of  a  Chinese  officer,  that 
they  may  together  examine  into 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  decide 
it  equitably.  Regarding  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  English  criminals,  the 
English  Government  will  enact 
the  laws  necessary  to  attain  that 
end,  and  the  Consul  will  be  em¬ 
powered  to  put  them  in  force ; 
and  regarding  the  punishment  of 
Chinese  criminals,  these  will  be 
tried  and  punished  by  their  own 
laws,  in  the  way  provided  for  by 
the  correspondence  which  took 
place  at  Nankin  after  the  con¬ 
cluding  of  the  peace.” 

At  Canton,  Mr.  T.  Lay  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Consul :  and  on  the  26th 
of  June,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
formally  assumed  the  Government 
of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong.  The 
town  destined  for  the  seat  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  residence  of 
merchants  and  others  was  founded 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
and  named  Victoria.  The  climate 
of  Hong  Kong  is  said  to  be  very 
unhealthy  in  the  lower  grounds, 
which  are  covered  with  paddy 
fields,  and  abound  in  unwholesome 
exhalations  ;  but  the  hilly  portion 
of  the  island  is  salubrious,  and,  in 
all  probability,  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  transplant  the  infant  settlement 
thither,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dan¬ 
gerous  fevers  so  prevalent  amongst 
the  troops  and  colonists. 

The  cupidity  of  trade  soon  dis¬ 
played  itself,  and  the  refusal  of 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  to  allow 
opium  to  be  stored  in  warehouses 
in  Hong  Kong,  caused  much  dis¬ 
satisfaction  amongst  many  of  the 
merchants,  six  of  whom  are  said 
to  have  withdrawn  from  Victoria 
to  Macao,  on  account  of  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Governor.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  manifestation  of 
feeling,  and  in  order  to  point  out 
clearly  the  risk  which  those  who 
were  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  im¬ 
port  opium  were  exposed  to.  Sir 
H.  Pottinger,  on  the  3rd  of  Au¬ 
gust,  published  the  following  pro¬ 
clamation  in  the  Hong  Kong  Ga¬ 
zette: — 

“  It  having  been  brought  to 
my  notice  that  such  a  step  has 
been  contemplated  as  sending  ves¬ 
sels  with  opium  on  board  into  the 
ports  of  China  to  be  opened  by 
treaty  to  foreign  trade,  and  de¬ 
manding  that  the  said  opium 
shall  be  admitted  to  importation, 
by  virtue  of  the  concluding  clause 
of  the  new  tariff,  which  provides 
for  all  articles  not  actually  enu¬ 
merated  in  that  tariff,  passing  at 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent.; 
I  think  it  expedient,  by  this  Pro¬ 
clamation,  to  point  out  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that,  opium 
being  an  article  the  traffic  in 
which  is  well  known  to  be  declared 
illegal  and  contraband  by  the  laws 
and  Imperial  edicts  of  China, 
any  person  who  may  take  such 
a  step,  will  do  so  at  his  own  risk, 
and  will,  if  a  British  subject,  meet 
with  no  support  or  protection 
from  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls  or 
other  officers.” 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
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this  significant  notice  will  have 
the  desired  effect.  It  will  be  a 
deplorable  event  if  vve  are  again 
involved  in  a  war  with  China,  on 
account  of  the  reckless  attempts 
of  smuggling  adventurers.  The 
feeling  amongst  the  mercantile 
community  on  the  subject,  and 
their  strong  desire  to  see  the  trade 
in  opium  wholly  put  an  end  to, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  a  memorial,  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  deputation  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  July  1842, 
but  first  made  public  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year.  This 
important  document  was  signed 
by  upwards  of  200  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
firms  in  twenty-four  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns  i  n  England  and  Scotland. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of 
the  signatures : — 


Liverpool  .  .  .  .23 

Manchester  .  .  •  .40 

Hindley  (near  Bolton)  •  .  1 

Stockport  .  .  .  .  1 

Oldham  ...»  8 

Preston . 17 

Blackburn  .  .  .  .23 

Leeds . 27 

Bradford  ....  8 

Halifax  .....  1 

Keighley  .  .  .  .  1 

Dewsbury  .  .  .  .  1 

Huddersfield  .  .  •  .19 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  .  .  16 

Gateshead  .  .  .  .  1 

Exeter . 12 

North  Tiverton  .  .  .  1 

Broadhempstone  .  .  .  1 

Crediton  .  .  .  .  1 

Wellington  ....  7 

St.  Austell  .  .  .  .  1 

Taunton  .  .  .  .  1 

Edinburgh  .  .  .  .13 

Leith . 8 


The  memorial  sets  forth  amongst 
other  things, 

“  2.  That  our  commerce  with 
China  cannot  be  conducted  on  a 
permanently  safe  and  satisfactory 


basis  so  long  as  the  contraband 
trade  in  opium  is  permitted.  This 
your  memorialists  deem  to  be  ir- 
refragably  proved  by  the  firm  and 
persevering  resistance  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  drug  into  the  empire, 
whatever  may  be  their  motives, 
even  under  circumstances  in  which 
it  might  have  been  made  a  consi¬ 
derable  source  of  revenue ;  by  the 
amount  of  complaint  and  irritated 
negotiation  to  which  at  various 
times  it  has  given  rise ;  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  long  been 
carried  on,  in  armed  vessels,  with 
an  audacity  which  rendered  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  to  interpose  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  smugglers  “  associating 
themselves  with  the  desperate  and 
lawless  of  their  own  large  cities,” 
producing,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
late  superintendant,  a  state  of 
things  in  which  u  serious  accidents 
and  sudden  and  indefinite  inter¬ 
ruptions  to  the  regular  trade  must 
always  be  probable  events;”  and 
which  led  him  to  warn  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  several  years  ago,  that 
though  the  trade  was  proceeding 
tranquilly  at  present,  “  the  vast 
opium-deliveries  at  Whampoa  un¬ 
der  extremely  hazardous  circum¬ 
stances  might  certainly  at  any 
moment  produce  some  grave  di¬ 
lemma.”  Similar  anticipations 
had  been  previously  expressed  by 
gentlemen  whose  long  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  subject  gave  weight 
to  their  opinions.  Thus,  Captain 
Alsager,  who  had  made  nine  voy¬ 
ages  to  China  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  stated  in 
his  evidence  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1830,  in  answer  to  a  question  re¬ 
specting  the  probable  effect  of  a 
great  increase  of  the  smuggling- 
trade,  €t  I  think  that  would  lead 
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to  riot  and  disturbance,  which 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  trade  al¬ 
together  ;”  and  Charles  Marjori- 
banks.  Esq.,  seventeen  years  in 
the  Company’s  service,  most  of  that 
time  in  their  China  factory,  “  One 
of  the  greatest  changes  that  has 
taken  place,  and  which,  in  my  own 
opinion,  will  sooner  or  later  affect 
the  security  of  our  trade,  is  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  smuggling- 
-trade  now  carried  on  in  China.” 

“  3.  That  if  a  treaty  were  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  principle  that  the 
trade  in  opium  should  be  legalized, 
though  some  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  present  position  of  affairs 
would  cease,  yet  that  trade  would 
inevitably  undermine  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Great  Britain  with 
China,  and  prevent  its  being,  as  it 
otherwise  might  be,  an  advantage¬ 
ous  market  for  our  manufactures. 
By  enervating  and  impoverishing 
the  consumers  of  the  drug,  it 
would  disable  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  purchasers  of  our  productions; 
and,  as  the  Chinese  would  then 
be  paid  for  their  produce  chiefly, 
as  now,  in  opium,  the  quantity  of 
that  article  imported  by  them 
having  of  late  years  exceeded  in 
value  the  tea  and  silk  which  we 
receive  from  them,  our  own  manu¬ 
factures  would  consequently  to  a 
great  extent  be  precluded.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  traffic  in  opium  has 
increased,  that  in  British  manu¬ 
factures  has  declined.  According 
to  Parliamentary  papers,  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  East  India  Company 
to  China  from  1803  to  1808  inclu¬ 
sive,  averaged  1,128,557/.  per  an¬ 
num  for  woollens  alone;  whereas 
the  declared  value  of  British  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufactures  of  every 
kind  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  China  in  1839  was 
but  851,969/.,  and  the  average 
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from  1834  to  1839  inclusive  did 
not  reach  one  million.  It  was, 
indeed,  distinctly  stated  in  the 
elaborate  papers  drawn  up  at  Can¬ 
ton  in  1838,  and  submitted  to  the 
British  Government,  that  “it  is 
quite  in  the  course  of  probable 
events  that  the  legal  traffic  in 
opium  might  one  day  bring  more 
serious  calamity  to  the  British 
merchants  in  India  and  China 
who  are  engaged  in  it,  than  the 
whole  power  of  the  Chinese  em¬ 
pire,  apparently,  is  now  able  to 
inflict  upon  the  contraband  trade.” 
It  may  be  safely  asserted  also, 
that,  commercially,  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  accruing  from  the  traffic, 
counterbalance,  and  far  more  than 
counterbalance,  any  gain  which  it 
brings  either  to  individual  mer¬ 
chants  or  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  Evidence  has  been  given 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  the  drug  were 
often  ruinous  to  those  engaged  in 
the  traffic,  and  that  it  was  “in 
its  very  nature  a  gambling  trade.” 
To  a  small  number  of  persons  it 
has  proved  gainful,  but  many  have 
been  plunged  by  it  into  misery. 
Parsees  and  native  merchants  of 
India,  with  a  few  well-known 
British  firms  in  the  East,  by 
whom  the  trade  has  principally 
been  carried  on,  derive  from  it 
large  though  precarious  advan¬ 
tages  ;  but  to  Britons  engaged  in 
honourable  commerce  with  China, 
to  the  growers  and  importers  of 
wool  and  cotton,  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  this  country,  and  the 
thousands  of  operatives  in  their 
employ,  it  is  grievously  prejudi¬ 
cial.  It  was  justly  characterized 
by  the  late  Chief  Superintendant 
in  China,  when,  writing  respecting 
that  portion  of  it  which  was  trans¬ 
acted  within  the  river,  he  declared 
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it  to  be  bis  deliberate  opinion, 
that  “in  its  general  effects  it  was 
intensely  mischievous  to  every 
branch  of  trade  ;  that  it  was  ra¬ 
pidly  staining  the  British  charac¬ 
ter  with  deep  disgrace ;  and  finally, 
that  it  exposed  the  vast  public  and 
private  interests  involved  in  the 
peaceful  maintenance  of  our  regu¬ 
lar  commercial  intercourse  with 
this  empire  to  imminent  jeopardy/’ 
New  South  Wales. — By  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  July, 
1842,  (5  and  6  Viet.,  c.  76),  it 
was  provided  that  a  Legislative 
Council  should  be  constituted  in 
the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  consist  of  thirty-six  members, 
twelve  of  whom  were  from  time 
to  time  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  remaining  twenty- 
four  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Colony. 


To  carry  out  the  objects  of  this 
act  Sir  George  Gipps,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  New  South  Wales,  promul¬ 
gated  it  in  the  Gazette  on  the  5th 
of  January  in  the  present  year, 
and  having  in  conformity  with  its 
provisions  summoned  that  portion 
of  it,  which  was  to  be  non-elective 
and  appointed  by  the  Crown,  or 
the  Governor,  to  whom  by  the  act 
the  power  might  be  delegated  by 
warrant  under  the  Royal  sign- 
manual,  he  laid  before  them  a  bill 
for  dividing  the  Colony  into  cer¬ 
tain  electorial  districts;  and  mak¬ 
ing  other  arrangements  to  carry 
the  act  into  operation. 

The  following  were  the  electo¬ 
rial  districts  determined  on,  which 
were  to  return  severally  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  placed  opposite 
their  names: — ■ 


1 

Members. 

Population. 

Port  Phillip  1 . 

5\ 

11,738 

Melbourne  J  ..... 

1/ 

Cumberland  County . 

2 

19,656 

Sydney  City . 

2 

29,973 

Parramatta . 

1 

5,389 

Cumberland  Boroughs  .... 

1 

3,090 

Northumberland  ..... 

1 

5,830 

Northumberland  Boroughs 

1 

4,145 

Argyle . 

1 

3,397 

Murray,  King,  and  Georgiana 

1 

3,358 

.Bathurst . 

I 

2,465 

Camden  ....... 

1 

6,286 

Westmoreland  and  Cook  .... 

1 

3,443 

Wellington,  Philip,  and  Roxburgh  . 

1 

2,908 

Durham  ....... 

1 

6,238 

Brisbane,  Bligh,  and  Hunter  . 

1 

3,105 

3,833 

Macquaire,  Gloucester,  and  Stanley 

1 

St.  Vincent  and  Auckland 

1 

24 

1,762 

We  regret  to  state  that  this 
most  important  Colony  suffered 
severely  from  commercial  depres¬ 
sion  throughout  the  year.  Prices 
fell  fearfully  low,  and  the  greatest 


distress  was  universally  felt  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  cases 
of  insolvency  which  occurred  at 
Sydney  j  credit  was  at  the  lowest 
possible  ebb,  and  in  order  to  secure 
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ready  money,  ruinous  sacrifices 
were  made  in  the  sale  of  commo¬ 
dities.  Perhaps  at  no  time  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Colony,  has 
the  state  of  trade  been  so  bad  at 
Sydney,  as  it  was  at  the  close  of 
the  present  year. 

South  Australia.  —  By  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  5  and  6  Viet., 
c.  61,  “  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
better  government  of  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,”  powers  were  given  similar 
to  those  which  we  have  mentioned 
as  applying  to  New  South  Wales. 
The  Legislative  Council  for  South 
Australia  was  to  consist  of  the 
Governor,  and  “seven  other  per¬ 
sons  at  the  least.”  Her  Majesty 
also  was  empowered  by  commis¬ 
sion  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  by 
instructions  under  the  Royal  Sign- 
manual  to  convene  a  general  as¬ 
sembly,  to  be  elected  by  the  free¬ 
holders  and  other  inhabitants  of 

the  Colony.  In  accordance  with 

• > 

this  act  the  Governor,  Captain 
Grey  constituted  his  Legislative 
Council  on  the  20th  of  June  in 
the  present  year,  by  presenting 
commissions  to  seven  gentlemen, 
including  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  Advocate-General,  and  the 
Registrar-General. 

He  then  addressed  the  Council 
at  some  length  in  a  speech  from 
which  we  give  the  following  pas¬ 
sages. 

“Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  commit  to  my  hands  the  duty 
of  proposing  laws  for  your  adop¬ 
tion.  You  will  find  that  the  en¬ 
actments  which,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  this  trust,  I  shall  from  time  to 
time,  propose  to  you,  will  be 
chiefly  such  as  are  intended  to 
give  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
a  practical  adaptation  to  the  new 
circumstances  under  which  they 
are  to  be  here  administered ;  or 
such  as  may  have  for  their  object 


the  promotion  of  education  and 
religion,  or  may  tend  to  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  homely  comforts  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  community.  I 
shall  also  frequently  direct  your 
attention  to  such  enactments  as 
may  encourage  the  accumulation 
of  property,  by  promoting  the 
public  security,  and  the  prompt 
and  vigorous  administration  of 
justice  throughout  every  portion  of 
the  province. 

“  I  propose  at  an  early  period 
to  enter  with  you  upon  this  course 
of  legislation,  by  directing  your 
attention  tosorae  important  changes 
which  may,  I  think,  be  beneficially 
introduced  into  the  insolvent  law 
of  the  Colony.  Some  amendments 
also  require  to  be  made  in  the 
Jury  Act,  the  Sheriff's  Act,  the 
Act  to  regulate  the  licensing  of 
auctioneers,  and  the  Act  for  mak¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  the  Great 
Eastern  Road.  Abstracts  of  these 
several  laws  shall  be  published  for 
general  information  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  prepared. 

“  I  will  take  the  same  opportu¬ 
nity  of  laying  on  the  table  the 
Appropriation  Act,  and  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  year  1844;  and  I 
will  at  the  same  time  bring  before 
you  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Colony. 

“  I  shall  feel  no  slight  degree 
of  pleasure  in  fulfilling  this  latter 
part  of  my  task;  for  although  a 
considerable  debt,  which  was  in¬ 
curred  previously  to  my  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colony, 
still  remains  to  be  provided  for 
from  our  own  resources,  our  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  have  now  been  brought 
into  so  sound  a  state,  that  my 
apprehensions  upon  this  account 
are  by  no  means  gloomy. 

“  I  shall  thus  not  only  have  the 
satisfaction  of  handing  over  the 
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financial  affairs  of  the  Colony  to 
the  present  Legislative  Council  in 
a  comparatively  healthy  state,  but 
I  shall  also  have  the  advantage  of 
your  counsel  and  assistance,  in 
exercising  a  watchful  check  over 
the  tendency  which  always  exists 
to  increase  the  Government  ex¬ 
penditure  beyond  the  limits  with¬ 
in  which  a  prudent  economy 
would  confine  it.  Until  you  have 
had  some  experience  on  this  point, 
it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to 
form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  unreasonable  calls  which  are 
constantly  made  upon  the  public 
funds.  I  can  conscientiously  de¬ 
clare  that  I  have,  during  the  two 
last  years,  been  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
stant  warfare  against  expenditure, 
and  that  I  have  undergone,  on 
this  account,  a  degree  of  labour 
an  anxiety  which  I  would  very  un¬ 
willingly  again  encounter.” 

The  Sandwich  Islands.  — 
These  Islands  were  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year  ceded  to  the 
British  Government,  and  again 
restored  by  the  latter  to  their  in¬ 
dependence.  The  reason  of  the 
cession  and  the  nature  of  the  quar¬ 
rel  which  the  British  Government 
had  with  king  Kamehameha,  the 
potentate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
will  be  best  understood  from  the 
demands  made  by  Captain  Lord 
George  Paulet,  commanding 
H.M/S.  Ccirysfort ,  which  arrived 
at  Woalioo  on  the  11th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Lord  George  Paulet,  acting 
upon  his  instructions,  demanded 
a  private  audience  of  the  king, 
which  was  declined,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  British  officer  forwarded 
to  him  the  following  demands  on 
behalf  of  our  Government: — 

“  First.  The  immediate  re¬ 
moval  of  the  attachment  placed 
upon  Mr.  Charlton’s  property  $ 


the  restoration  of  the  land  taken 
by  Government  for  its  own  use, 
and  really  appertaining  to  Mr. 
Charlton,  and  reparation  for  the 
heavy  loss  to  which  Mr.  Charlton’s 
representatives  have  been  exposed 
by  the  oppressive  and  unjust  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
Government.  Second.  The  im¬ 
mediate  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  Mr.  Simpson  to  perform 
the  functions  delegated  to  him  by 
Mr.  Charlton — namely,  those  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  acting 
onsul,  until  her  Majesty’s  plea¬ 
sure  be  known  upon  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  your  objection  to  him. 
The  acknowledgment  of  that  right 
and  the  reparation  for  the  insult 
offered  to  Her  Majesty,  through 
her  acting  representative,  to  be 
made  by  a  public  reception  of  his 
commission,  and  the  saluting  the 
British  flag  with  twenty-one  guns, 
which  number  will  be  returned  by 
Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  ship  un¬ 
der  my  command.  Third.  A 
guarantee  that  no  British  subject 
shall  in  future  be  subjected  to 
imprisonment  in  fetters,  unless  he 
is  accused  of  a  crime  which  by  the 
laws  of  England  would  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  felony.  Fourth.  The 
compliance  with  a  written  promise 
given  by  King  Kamehameha  to 
Captain  Jones,  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  ship  Cura$oa ,  that  a 
new  and  fair  trial  would  be  grant¬ 
ed  in  a  case  brought  by  Henry 
Skinner,  British  subject,  against 
J.  Dominis,  American  citizen, 
which  promise  has  been  evaded. 
Fifth.  The  immediate  adoption  of 
fair  steps  to  arrange  the  matters 
in  dispute  between  British  sub¬ 
jects  and  natives  of  the  country, 
or  others  residing  here,  by  refer¬ 
ring  these  cases  to  juries,  one  half 
of  whom  shall  be  British  subjects 
approved  by  the  Consul,  and  all  of 
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whom  shall  declare  on  oath  their 
freedom  from  prejudgment  upon, 
or  interest  in,  the  cases  brought 
before  them.  Sixth.  A  direct 
communication  between  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  Kamehameha  and  Her  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty’s  acting  Consul, 
for  the  immediate  settlement  of  all 
cases  of  grievance  and  complaint 
on  the  part  of  British  subjects 
against  the  Sandwich  Islands  Go¬ 
vernment/'  The  next  day  the 
king  replied  to  these  demands  by 
stating  that,  as  they  u  were  of  a 
nature  calculated  seriously  to  em¬ 
barrass  his  feeble  government,  by 
contravening  the  laws  established 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  he  should 
comply  with  the  demands,  as  it 
was  never  his  intention  to  insult 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  or  injure 
any  of  her  estimable  subjects;  but 
he  must  do  so  under  protest,  and 
should  embrace  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  of  representing  the  case 
more  fully  to  Her  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government,  trusting  in 
the  magnanimity  of  a  Sovereign 
of  a  great  nation  he  would  be 
there  justified.”  The  cession  of 
the  islands,  provisionally,  to  Lord 
George  Paulet  was  then  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  king  as  follows 
In  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  involv¬ 
ed,  and  our  opinion  of  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  complying  with  demands 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
made  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
representative  upon  us,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  claims  of  British  sub¬ 
jects,  we  do  hereby  cede  the  group 
of  islands,  known  as  the  Hawaiian 
(or  Sandwich)  Islands,  unto  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Paulet, 
Captain  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
ship  of  war  Carysfort ,  represent¬ 
ing  Her  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
this  date,  and  for  the  time  being  • 


the  said  cession  being  made  with 
the  reservation  that  it  is  subject  to 
any  arrangement  that  may  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  represen*- 
tatives  appointed  by  us  to  treat 
with  the  Government  of  Her  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty;  and  in  the  event 
that  no  agreement  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted  previous  to  the  date  hereof, 
subject  to  the  decision  of  Her  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty’s  Government  on 
conference  with  the  said  repre¬ 
sentatives  appointed  by  us ;  or  in 
the  event  of  our  representatives  not 
being  accessible,  or  not  having 
been  acknowledged,  subject  to  the 
decision  which  Her  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty  may  pronounce  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  full  information  from  us, 
and  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
George  Paulet/’  It  was  then  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  British  flag 
should  be  hoisted  on  all  the  islands 
of  the  group;  and  the  natives 
thereof  enjoy  the  protection  and 
privileges  of  British  subjects. 

The  British  Government,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  avail  itself  of  the 
proffered  subjection,  and  in  the 
month  of  July  sent  out  despatches 
to  Lord  George  Paulet  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  Sandwich  Islands 
were  to  be  considered  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom,  but  that  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  extended  to  King  Kameha¬ 
meha  at  his  earnest  request,  and 
on  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  whereby  British  ‘manufac¬ 
tures  and  produce  of  all  kinds 
were  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
into  the  group  of  islands. 

New  Zealand  —  This  flourish¬ 
ing  colony  sustained  a  heavy  loss 
by  the  death  of  its  Governor, 
Captain  Hobson,  which  event  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1842.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
a  numerous  body  of  the  Aborigines, 
who  manifested*  deep  grief  on  the 
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occasion.  Governor  Hobson  was 
succeeded  by  Captain  Robert  Fiz- 
roy,  who  sailed  from  this  country 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The 
first  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  Bi¬ 
shop  Selwyn,  arrived  at  Auckland 
on  the  1st  of  June  in  the  present 
year,  and  on  his  landing  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  was  presented  to 
him,  signed  by  upwards  of  three 
hundred  of  the  principal  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

A  melancholy  event  happened 
in  June,  which  shows  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  to  observe  the  greatest 
caution  in  dealing  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  In  April  several  parties 
had  been  sent  on  behalf  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company  to  survey 
the  Wairan  valley,  in  Cloudy 
Bay,  about  seventy  miles  distant 
from  the  settlement  of  Nelson. 
This  land  was  claimed  by  the 
Company  as  having  been  purchas¬ 
ed  by  them,  but  the  natives  dis¬ 
puted  this  and  refused  to  give  up 
their  right  to  the  territory.  While 
the  parties  were  engaged  in  sur¬ 
veying,  the  natives  offered  every 
resistance,  and  two  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  New  Zealand 
Chiefs,  Rauparaha  and  Rangiaiata, 
to  whom  the  district  had  origi¬ 
nally  belonged,  came  to  the  place, 
and  under  their  directions  the  hut 
of  one  of  the  surveyors  was  burnt 
down.  It  appears  that  an  appli¬ 
cation  was  then  made  to  a  police 
magistrate  for  a  warrant  to  appre¬ 
hend  these  two  chiefs,  and  a  large 
party  of  English  sailed  from  Nel¬ 
son  for  the  Wairan  valley  in  order 
to  execute  the  warrant.  When 
they  arrived  the  men  were  armed, 
and  after  some  little  delay  the 
whole  party  proceeded  in  search 
of  the  chiefs  and  their  followers. 
Were  it  not  for  the  tragedy  which 
followed,  we  might  smile  at  the 
ludicrous  folly  of  attempting  to 


arrest  by  a  tipstaff  a  tattooed  and 
armed  New  Zealand  Chief,  who 
in  the  midst  of  his  warriors  was 
defending  (as  he  believed)  the 
rights  of  his  native  soil.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  appears  to  be  an  authentic 
account  of  what  happened.  When 
the  English  party  came  up  with 
the  natives,  Mr.  Thompson,  (the 
police  magistrate),  Captain  Wake¬ 
field,  and  Mr.  Cotterell  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  with  them,  apparent¬ 
ly  in  a  friendly  manner.  Mr. 
Thompson  then  showed  his  war¬ 
rant  ;  directed  the  constable  to 
execute  it  on  Rauparaha,  and  in¬ 
structed  Brooke  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  it.  Mr.  Thompson 
also  stated  that  he  was  “the 
Queen’s  representative that  that 
(pointing  to  the  warrant)  was  the 
Queen’s  book  5  that  Rauparaha 
must  go  on  board  the  brig  with 
the  constable ;  that  it  was  for 
burning  Mr.  CotterelTs  house, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
land  question.  Rauparaha  told 
them  to  sit  down  and  talk,  and  not 
make  a  fight,  and  to  wait  till  Mr. 
Spain  and  Mr.  Clarke  came,  and 
hear  what  they  would  say.  Mr. 
Thompson  then  inquired  of  Rau¬ 
paraha  whether  he  would  come  or 
not  ?  to  which  he  replied,  he  would 
not ;  but  that  if  Mr.  Clarke  or  Mr. 
Spain  were  there  he  would.  Mr. 
Thompson  then  said,  if  he  would 
not  go  he  would  make  him.  Rau¬ 
paraha  still  refusing,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  pointing  to  the  Europeans, 
said,  “  There  is  the  armed  force, 
and  they  shall  fire  upon  you  all 
(or  upon  you)  if  you  won’t  go.” 
Mr.  Thompson,  it  appears,  then 
became  exasperated,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  violent.  Rangiaiata  called 
on  him  not  to  fire.  “For  God’s 
sake,  Thompson,  mind  what  you 
are  about,”  shouted  Mr.  Richard- 
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son,  from  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Thompson  then  called  to  the  armed 
party  to  fix  bayonets  and  advance; 
Captain  Wakefield,  placing  the 
canoe  across  the  stream  for  a 
bridge,  gave  the  word — “  English¬ 
men,  forward/’  A  few  of  them 
had  entered  the  canoe,  when  a 
shot  was  fired — whether  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  design,  is  not  clear,  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  certain  on  which  side, 
but  there  is  reason  to  think  it  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Europeans. 
Upon  this  the  firing  immediately 
became  general  on  both  sides,  and 
several  fell.  Three  of  their  party 
having  fallen,  the  Maories  hesi¬ 
tated  whether  they  should  run 
away,  but  Rauparaha  urged  them 
to  pursue,  When  the  firing  com¬ 
menced,  Mr.  Thompson,  Captain 
Wakefield,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  who  had  been  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  chiefs,  recrossed 
the  creek  to  join  their  own  party, 
who  were  now  retreating  up  the 
hill,  pursued  by  the  natives.  At 
each  step  in  the  ascent,  Captain 
Wakefield  again  and  again  at¬ 
tempted  to  rally  the  men,  and  en¬ 
treated  them  to  make  a  stand,  to 
fix  bayonets  and  charge.  An  ir¬ 
regular  firing  was  still  kept  up, 
but  the  European  party  continued 
retreating.  “  For  God’s  sake, 
come  back,  men,”  cried  Mr. 
Thompson,  “the  Maories  are 
coming  upon  us;”  but  the  greater 
number  made  good  their  retreat— 
and  ran  away  in  all  directions. 
Captain  Wakefield,  finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  rally  the  men,  then 
ordered  those  who  remained  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  sur¬ 


render.  Brooke,  the  interpreter, 
called  to  the  Maories — “  Leave 
off,  enough  but  after  this  some 
shots  were  fired  by  those  in  re¬ 
treat,  who  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  were  too  far  distant 
to  know  what  was  going  on  below. 
When  signals  of  surrender  had 
been  made,  one  or  two  Maories 
also  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
advanced  with  their  arms  stretch¬ 
ed  out  in  token  of  reconciliation. 
But  at  that  moment  Rangiaiata 
came  up  enraged :  he  had  disco¬ 
vered  that  his  wife  had  been  shot 
— “  Rauparaha,”  said  he,  “re¬ 
member  your  daughter.”  The 
dreadful  carnage  then  commenced, 
and  Rangiaiata  alone,  with  his 
own  hand,  it  is  said,  destroyed 
them  all.  “  Phua,  Phua,”  cried 
out  the  wife  of  a  chief  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  “save  some  of  the  chiefs 
(gentlemen),  that  you  may  have  it 
to  say  that  you  have  saved  some.” 
But  it  was  then  too  late,  On  the 
European  side  the  number  of 
armed  men  was  about  forty-five ; 
on  the  Maori  side  about  forty 
were  engaged  ;  their  loss  was  four 
killed,  and  five  wounded.  Very 
soon  afterwards  Mr.  Ironsides,  the 
Wesleyan  missionary,  having  heard 
of  the  fatal  conflict,  hastened  to 
the  spot,  where  he  found  nineteen 
European  bodies.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  deplorable  en¬ 
counter  will  operate  as  a  warning 
to  all  settlers  in  New  Zealand. 
While  we  treat  the  natives  with 
perfect  kindness  we  must  never 
forget  that  they  are  savages,  and 
when  provoked  likely  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies. 
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HOHE  Velveteen  Corre- 

JL  spondence. — A  correspond¬ 
ence  which  appeared  in  the  public 
papers  relative  to  some  velveteen 
manufactured  by  a  Mr.  Barlow,  of 
Ancoats  Vale  Works  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  gave  rise  to  considerable 
amusement.  The  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  thus  described  in  a  Man¬ 
chester  paper  :  “  The  cloth  is  en¬ 
tirely  cotton,  but  so  beautifully 
dressed  as  to  appear  like  silk  :  the 
design  represents  a  stalk  and  ear 
of  wheat,  grouped  or  rather  thro  w  n 
together  very  tastefully,  with  a 
small  scroll  peeping  from  beneath, 
bearing  the  word  ‘  Free’  Mr. 
Barlow  presented  two  pieces  of  it 
to  Sir  R.  Peel  •  who,  in  accepting 
the  New  Year’s  gift,  returned  Mr. 
Barlow  the  following  handsome 
letter:— 

“  Drayton  Manor ,  Fazely, 
31s£  December . 

li  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  by 
your  kind  attention  in  sending 
a  specimen  of  the  beautiful  manu¬ 
facture  which  accompanied  your 
letter.  Lady  Peel  admires  it  so 
much,  that  she  will  convert  one  of 
the  pieces  into  a  cloak  for  her  own 
wearing :  the  other  I  will  apply  to 
my  own  use. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  Robert  Peel.” 
Vql.  LXXXV, 


A  few  days  afterwards  the  Pre* 
mier  again  addressed  Mr.  Bar- 
low  in  the  following  letter 

“  Drayton  Manor , 

7th  January ,  1843. 

et  Sir, — I  was  not  aware  until 
to-day,  that  the  specimen  of  manu¬ 
facture  which  you  requested  me 
to  accept  bore  any  allusion  to 
matters  that  are  the  subject  of 
public  controversy.  No  mention 
whatever  was  made  of  this  in  the 
letter  you  addressed  to  me ;  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  ungracious  to 
reject  what  appeared  to  be  a  pure 
act  of  civility  on  your  part.  I 
must  beg  leave  to  return  to  you 
that  which  I  accepted  under  an 
erroneous  impression. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

el  Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Peel.” 

In  a  reply,  Mr.  Barlow  ex¬ 
presses  his  regret  for  an  act  of  in¬ 
advertence,  and  adds,  fc  When  I 
took  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
the  printed  velveteen,  I  did  so 
without  the  slightest  intention  of 
connecting  your  acceptance  of  the 
gift  with  any  subject  of  public 
controversy ;  and  I  now  most,  un¬ 
equivocally  disclaim  any  such  in¬ 
tention.  I  am  not  attached  to 
any  political  party  here ;  and  the 
paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
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Manchester  Guardian  was  inserted 
at  my  request,  solely  with  a  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  new 
and  interesting  manufacture,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  an  act 
of  kind  consideration  on  your  part. 

£f  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.&c. 

“  W.  Barlow.” 

7.  Horrible  Occurrence. — 
A  murder  and  suicide  were  com¬ 
mitted  at  Hoxton,  by  James  Giles, 
a  needle  and  hook-and-eye  maker. 
He  managed  to  get  his  wife  and 
two  elder  boys  out  of  the  way ; 
and  during  their  absence,  having 
fastened  himself  in  the  house,  he 
cut  the  throats  of  his  two  younger 
children  as  they  slept.  After¬ 
wards,  he  nearly  severed  his  own 
head  from  his  body  with  the  same 
razor,  which  he  had  taken  some 
pains  to  prepare,  by  placing  splints 
from  the  handle  to  the  blade,  and 
then  binding  them  with  tape. 
One  of  the  children  was  dead, 
the  other  still  lived.  Giles  had 
been  for  some  time  previous  in  a 
state  of  great  despondency,  as  he 
appears  to  have  been  dying  of 
consumption ;  and  he  feared  that 
on  his  death  his  family  would  be 
unprovided  for.  A  Coroner’s  jury, 
who  investigated  the  case,  return¬ 
ed  a  verdict  of  f‘  Temporary  In¬ 
sanity.” 

13.  Violent  Hurricane. — A 
hurricane  took  place  which  was 
felt  with  uncommon  severity  all 
round  the  islands,  and  indeed,  ex¬ 
tended  its  effects  over  a  great  part 
of  western  Europe.  The  disasters 
at  sea  were  innumerable;  and  in 
very  many  instances  vessels  went 
down  with  all  on  board.  The 
coasts  were  strewed  with  wrecks. 

One  of  the  worst  that  occurred 
was  that  of  an  East  Indiarnan  on 
the  coast  of  Boulogne.  The  Con* 


queror,  a  fine  vessel  of  800  tons, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Richard  Green, 
of  the  firm  of  Wigram  and  Green, 
bound  from  Calcutta  to  London, 
and  commanded  by  Captain  Dug¬ 
gan,  after  beating  about  in  the 
Channel  during  the  heavy  gale 
of  the  13  th,  was  driven  on 
shore  about  half-past  ten  o’clock, 
off  the  coast  of  Boulogne,  not  far 
from  the  place  where  the  Re¬ 
liance  struck,  and  almost  imme¬ 
diately  went  to  pieces  ;  and  every 
soul  on  board  was  lost — seventy- 
eight  persons,  except  Henry  Ab- 
church,  a  boy,  one  of  the  cuddy- 
servants.  The  crew  consisted  of 
about  forty-five  seamen,  exclu¬ 
sively  of  officers.  There  were  six¬ 
teen  passengers  on  board:  Mrs. 
Thompson  and  fourchildren  ;  Mrs. 
J.  Jenkins  and  four  children ;  Mrs. 
Johnstone,  Miss  Turton,  Mr. Mar¬ 
shall,  Lieutenant  Marshall,  Cap¬ 
tain  Milner,  Master  Blake,  and 
Master  Reeves.  Major  Johnstone 
died  on  the  19th  October,  at  sea. 
Nine  men  of  the  91st  Regiment 
were  on  their  way  home  from  St. 
Helena,  as  invalids.  The  Con¬ 
queror  had  arrived  at  Table  Bay 
the  8th  November;  and  it  sailed 
again  on  the  13th.  As  the  vessel 
was  passing  up  the  Channel  on 
the  day  before  the  wreck,  with 
a  fair  wind,  the  following  letter 
was  thrown  into  another  vessel, 
which  has  since  arrived  in  the 
Downs  : — 

Off  Torbay,  Thursday , 

12 th  January . 

<e  Dear  Father  and  Mother, — 
With  much  pleasure  I  send  my 
kind  love  to  you,  hoping  that  it 
will  find  you  in  good  health.  We 
have  been  very  unlucky  on  our 
voyage  home,  and  have  lost  seve¬ 
ral  hands  since  we  left  India.  Two 
young  men  were  drowned  before 
we  left  Calcutta,  and  four  have 
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died  since.  Dear  mother,  send  to 
Kate,  and  let  her  know  the  ship 
has  arrived.  I  hope  I  shall  find 
you  in  good  health.  Give  my 
kindest  remembrance  to  ail  in¬ 
quiring  friends.  I  expect  you  will 
see  me  about  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
if  all  goes  well.  Send  to  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  let  her  know  her  son 
is  well,  and  hopes  she  is  the  same, 
as  well  as  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
So  no  more  at  present  from  your 
affectionate  son, 

“  George  Harcogrt. 

“Mrs.  Hareourt,  Mill  Wall, 

Poplar.” 

Mrs.  Thompson,  the  wife  of  a 
solicitor  at  Calcutta,  had  intended 
to  land  at  Weymouth,  but  was 
persuaded  not  to  incur  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  going  on  shore  in  an 
open  boat.  Miss  Turton,  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  the  eminent 
barrister  who  accompanied  Lord 
Durham  to  Canada. 

About  the  same  time  and  near 
the  same  spot,  a  Swedish  vessel 
was  wrecked,  and  all  hands  perish¬ 
ed  ;  also  an  English  fruit-vessel, 
with  the  whole  of  her  crew.  Three 
other  vesselswere  wrecked,  and  the 
crew  of  one  of  them  were  drowned. 

The  American  packet  Sama- 
rangt  of  six  hundred  tons  burden, 
was  lost  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  in 
the  night.  Mr.  Bearse,  the  master, 
and  the  crew,  were  saved  by  the 
Duke  of  York  Ramsgate  cutter, 
which  put  out  to  their  assistance. 

Several  vessels  were  stranded  at 
Plymouth  and  Devonport ;  among 
them  the  Searvitcli ,  with  a  cargo 
valued  at  85,000/.  The  Royal 
Adelaide ,  120,  which  parted  with 
one  of  her  chain  cables  and  drove 
some  distance,  was  brought  up 
in  safety. 


Amongst  other  instances  of  loss 
was  that  of  the  Percy  steamer, 
which  left  North  Shields  on  the 
night  of  the  12th  to  look  out  for 
vessels  in  distress.  She  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  storm  in  the  morning, 
pitched  among  the  rocks,  and  be¬ 
came  a  total  wreck.  All  the  crew, 
however,  saved  themselves,  except 
a  boy  who  could  not  swim. 

One  of  the  most  painful  narra¬ 
tives,  though  not  the  most  fatal, 
is  that  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship 
Vernon ,  on  the  North  Burbo  bank, 
opposite  to  New  Brighton,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mersey  :  “The 
ill-fated  vessel  left  the  port  of 
Liverpool  for  Glasgow  on  Friday 
morning,  the  18th,  with  a  cargo  of 
sugar,  cotton,  lead,  and  potash. 
After  experiencing  dreadful  wea¬ 
ther  the  entire  day,  she  lost  her 
sails  off  the  Or  m  she  ad.  She  then 
drifted  about,  until  she  struck  on 
the  above  bank,  at  four,'  a.m.  The 
crew  immediately  took  to  the 
rigging.  The  captain  had  been 
previously  disabled  by  the  jib- 
boom  striking  him  on  the  left 
arm ;  he,  however,  held  on  till 
eight  o’clock,  a.m,,  and  was  then 
washed  out  of  the  rigging.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  mate  and  the  cook 
were  also  washed  away.  The  re¬ 
maining  poor  fellows,  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  held  on,  the  sea  washing  over 
them,  till  they  were  rescued  by 
the  magazines’  life-boat.  They 
were  all  nearly  in  a  lifeless  con¬ 
dition.  They  were  brought  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Roberts,  at  the 
magazines  j  and  attended  by  Dr, 
Dunlevy,  who  was  on  the  spot 
waiting  for  them,  and  who,  after 
the  most  persevering  exertions  for 
several  hours,  finally  succeeded  in 
restoring  them  all.  They  were  in 
a  most  deplorable  state,  and  greatly 
cut  and  bruised.  One  poor  fellow, 
when  he  lost  all  power  of  holding 
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■with  Ins  hands  and  arms,  seized  a 
rope  between  his  teeth,  and  held 
it  with  a  death-like  grasp,  swing¬ 
ing  backwards  and  forwards  with 
the  wind.  When  the  life-boat 
just  neared  the  vessel,  he  dropped 
backwards  into  the  sea,  but  was 
caught  with  a  boat-hook.  There 
was  scarcely  a  hope  of  his  recovery 
for  many  hours  ;  and  then  he  be¬ 
came  quite  maniacal,  fancying  he 
was  still  in  the  shrouds,  and  kept 
cheering  on  his  companions  to 
‘  hold  on,  for  they  would  be  soon 
rescued.’  The  captain’s  name  was 
Maclean  ;  the  mate’s  Duncan  Mac¬ 
donald.  They  have  each  left  a 
wife  and  family  in  Glasgow.  The 
bodies  of  the  captain  and  cook 
were  found  on  Saturday,  brought 
to  town,  and  placed  in  the  dead- 
house.” 

A  most  melancholy  loss  of  life 
occurred  on  the  coast  of  the  county 
of  Down,  in  DundrumBay,  among 
the  shipping-craft  which  belong  to 
Newcastle,  the  well-known  water- 
ing-place,and  Annalong,  a  little  fish¬ 
ing  village,  near  Kilkeel :  During 
the  forenoon  of  the  13th,  several 
boats,  said  to  contain  between  100 
and  200  persons,  proceeded  to  the 
fi shing-station  a  few  miles  from 
land.  Suddenly,  and  before  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  storm  could  be 
made,  a  tremendous  gale  from 
the  W.N.W.  came  upon  them.  A 
few  of  the  boats  withstood  the 
shock ;  the  remainder  were  in¬ 
stantly  swamped  or  overturned  ; 
and,  although  many  were  rescued 
by  the  almost  superhuman  exer¬ 
tions  of  their  gallant  companions, 
who  were  on  board  the  capsized 
boats,  no  fewer  than  seventeen  of 
those  perished.  Some  persons  on 
the  shore,  observing  the  perilous 
situation  of  their  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  on  the  deep,  manned 
a  boat,  and  hastened  to  attempt  a 


rescue.  They  had  scarcely  reached 
the  scene  of  the  calamity,  when 
their  boat  also  went  down,  and 
every  individual  on  board  perished. 
Of  the  persons  drowned  ten  were 
married  men  with  families ;  others 
were  the  only  or  main  support  of 
widowed  mothers.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  large  families  have  been 
deprived  of  those  upon  whose 
earnings  they  depended  for  main¬ 
tenance.  At  Newcastle,  forty- 
seven  fishermen  perished,  many  of 
them  leaving  families. 

Another  East  India  trader,  the 
Jessie  Logan,  of  850  tons  burden, 
was  among  the  ill-fated  vessels 
lost.  She  belonged  to  Mr.  Logan, 
a  Liverpool  merchant.  The  ves¬ 
sel  being  on  her  homeward  voyage, 
was  beating  up  Channel,  and  ap¬ 
parently  making  for  Tintagell  or 
Bude  Bays,  on  the  Cornish  coast, 
for  which  the  N.W.  wind  would 
have  been  favourable  but  for  its 
extreme  violence  ;  but  at  length 
she  became  unmanageable,  and 
was  driven  aground  off  Boscastle, 
about  seventeen  miles  from  Laun¬ 
ceston.  Blue  lights  and  other  sig¬ 
nals  of  distress  were  made ;  but 
such  was  the  fury  of  the  gale  and 
the  violence  of  the  surf,  that  none 
would  venture  to  her  assistance, 
and  at  length  she  drifted  on  the 
rocks,  and  soon  became  a  total 
wreck.  She  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  crew  and  passengers.  She 
was  a  North  American  built  ves¬ 
sel,  termed  in  commercial  phrase, 
a  Quebecker.  Portionsof  the  cargo, 
consisting  of  rum,  sugar,  spices, 
and  general  East  India  produce, 
were  continually  washed  ashore. 

On  land,  the  fatal  casualties  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  nume¬ 
rous,  though  trees,  tiles,  chimney¬ 
pots,  and  even  roofs  were  torn 
from  their  sites.  Liverpool  pro¬ 
bably  witnessed  some  of  the  great- 
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est  violence  of  the  wind,  and  seve¬ 
ral  hundreds  of  families  sat  up  all 
night,  fearing  for  the  safety  of 
their  dwellings.  A  strange  acci¬ 
dent  happened  in  the  London  road 
of  that  town  :  “  About  half- past 
one  o’cloclc,  a  stack  of  three  chim- 
nies  fell  upon  the  roof  of  the  house 
of  John  Pace,  an  industrious  jour¬ 
neyman  organ-pipe  maker,  and 
carried  it  through  two  floors  into 
the  cellar  below.  On  the  first 
floor,  the  occupant  of  the  house, 
his  wife,  and  a  child,  were  in  bed; 
and  two  children,  who  had  been 
brought  from  an  upper  apartment, 
on  account  of  the  roaring  of  the 
wind,  were  in  the  same  room.  All 
these  were  carried  below  with  the 
failing  ruins,  and  buried  under 
the  rubbish.  The  exterior  of  the 
house,  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof  and  chimnies,  remained  in¬ 
tact,  so  that  no  person  looking  at 
it  could  have  supposed  that  so 
perilous  a  catastrophe  had  oc¬ 
curred.  About  four  o’clock,  as 
Inspector  Morley,  of  the  Police, 
was  going  his  rounds,  he  heard 
when  in  the  vicinity  a  moaning, 
and  set  himself  to  work  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause.  He  soon  discovered 
it,  raised  the  alarm,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  medical  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  other  persons  who 
were  attracted  to  the  spot,  and 
rendered  the  most  active  and  use¬ 
ful  service,  broke  open  the  door. 
The  sad  misfortune  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  the  inmates  of  the  house 
was  then  exposed  to  view.  It 
being  evident  that  some  persons 
were  alive  under  the  rubbish,  the 
party  immediately  proceeded  to 
remove  it ;  and  by  half-past  six 
the  whole  family  were  taken  out 
alive,  and  found  to  have  sustained 
only  trifling  injuries. 

The  storm  severely  visited  Bris¬ 

tol  and  its  neighbourhood;  and 


the  Gothic  windows  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  church  in  the  clock-tower, 
were  torn  ouflof  the  frame-work. 
At  the  West  of  England  Stay 
Factory,  the  entire  stack  of  chim¬ 
nies  was  blown  down,  and,  falling 
on  the  roof,  dashed  it  in,  and  the 
whole  mass  forced  its  way  through 
the  ceiling  of  a  room  in  which 
upwards  of  fifty  girls  were  at 
v/ork  ;  but,  providentially,  though 
dreadfully  alarmed,  no  one  was  se¬ 
riously  hurt. 

16.  Decision  respecting  the 
Baroness  de  Feucheres’  Pro¬ 
perty. —  In  the  Prerogative  Court, 
Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust  decided 
the  question  of  granting  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  effects  of  the  late 
Sophy  Dawes,  the  Baroness  de 
Feucheres.  The  Baroness  was 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Daw  and 
Jane  Calloway,  who  married  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1775,  and 
had  several  children.  She  became 
acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  from  whom  she  obtained  the 
large  property  which  had  now 
to  be  distributed.  The  question 
raised  was  one  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  deceased  :  the  only  difficulty 
in  the  case  arose  from  her  impro¬ 
perly  describing  herself  as  a  widow 
named  Dawes,  when  she  married 
the  Baron  de  Feucheres  ;  but  the 
facts  and  documents  were  so  clear, 
that  Sir  Herbert  had  no  doubt 
that  the  parties  claiming  to  admi¬ 
nister  were  the  legitimate  brother 
and  sister  of  the  Baroness.  The 
effect  of  this  decision  is  to  give  to 
the  surviving  relatives  of  the  Ba¬ 
roness  all  the  property  in  England 
and  France,  amounting  to  about 
200,000/. ;  except  some  property 
secured  to  the  Baron  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  settlement.* 


*  For  a  full  account  of  this  most  re¬ 
markable  case,  see  Law  Cases. 
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18.  The  National  Gallery. — 
In  tlie  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
Lord  Denman  gave  judgment  in 
the  case  of  the  Queen  versus  Sir 
Martin  Archer  Sliee  and  others  ; 
the  question  at  issue  being  raised 
on  an  appeal  against  an  assess¬ 
ment  to  the  poor-rate,  in  respect 
to  a  certain  portion  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In 
the  case  of  the  King  versusTaxYett, 
said  Lord  Denman,  where  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  in  the  Artillery  had 
been  rated  for  property  belonging 
to  the  Crown,  the  Court  had  been 
of  opinion  that  he  had  been  pro¬ 
perly  rated,  on  account  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  benefit  he  derived  from  his 
private  occupation  of  the  apart¬ 
ments.  If,  however,  the  party 
rated  had  the  use  of  premises  as 
the  mere  servant  of  the  Crown, 
and  had  no  beneficial  occupation 
resulting  from  it,  then  he  was  not 
rateable.  So,  if  the  property  of  the 
Crown  or  of  the  public  were  used 
expressly  for  public  purposes,  the 
case  would  come  within  the  ex¬ 
emption  ;  and  of  such  kind  Lord 
Denman  held  the  present  case  to 
be.  The  assessment  therefore  was 
quashed. 

—  Irish  “  Morning  Stars.” — 
A  new  secret  association  called  the 
“  Morning  Star”  system,  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  the  district 
adj  oining  the  barony  of  Ballyadams, 
in  the  Queen’s  County.  An  armed 
party  of  the  assoeiators  carried  off 
arms  from  the  house  of  a  farmer 
named  Brennan.  Another  band 
attacked  a  farmer’s  house  at 
Kilnabeky,  and  took  away  his 
daughter,  but  she  was  recover¬ 
ed,  and  the  party  were  captured. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  si¬ 
milar  to  that  of  the  Whitefeet, 
with  the  difference  that  “  Cap¬ 
tain  Starlight  ”  has  proclaimed 


war  against  the  collectors  of  poor- 
rates. 

21.  Assassination  of  Mr. 
Drummond. — Great  dismay  was 
created  about  the  West  End,  and 
the  public  offices,  by  the  re¬ 
port  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  assassinate  Mr.  Edward 
Drummond,  Sir  Robert  Feel’s  pri¬ 
vate  secretary,  the  nephew  of  the 
banker  at  Charing-cross.  After 
having  been  in  attendance  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel  at  the  Privy  Council- 
office,  Mr.  Drummond  called  at 
the  bank  to  see  his  brother,  and 
he  left  it  again  about  four  o’clock. 
As  he  was  walking  along  close  by  the 
Salopian  Coffee-house,  a  man  was 
seen  to  present  a  pistol  at  him,  and 
discharge  it.  He  then  drew  an¬ 
other  from  his  breast,  but  was 
seized  by  a  policeman ;  and  in 
the  struggle  the  pistol  went  oft' 
while  pointed  downwards.  Mr. 
Drummond  being  wounded  by  the 
first  discharge,  staggered,  and 
would  have  fallen,  but  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  bystander,  and  with 
some  difficulty  he  walked  back  to 
the  bank.  Mr.  Jackson,  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  was  promptly  in  attendance 
on  the  wounded  man  ;  and  he  was 
without  delay  removed  to  his  own 
house  in  Grosveuor-street,  Grosve- 
nor-square. 

When  the  assassin  was  seized  by 
Policeman  Silver,  he  made  a  slight 
resistance;  but  was  soon  overpower¬ 
ed, disarmed,  and  taken  to  the  Sta¬ 
tion-house  in  Gardiner's  -  lane, 
where  he  was  charged  “  with  at¬ 
tempting  to  assassinate,  by  shoot¬ 
ing  at  him  with  two  loaded  pis¬ 
tols,  near  Charing-cross,  Mrl 
Edward  Drummond,  the  private 
Secretary  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.” 
He  was  decently  dressed  in  a 
black  coat,  plaid  waistcoat,  and 
drab  trousers.  There  was  nothing 
insane  in  his  appearance,  nor  did 
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he  seem  overcome  by  the  sense  of 
his  position.  Mr,  Mayne,  the 
Commissioner  of  Police,  was  sum. 
mooed,  and  the  prisoner  was  ex¬ 
amined,  but  little  could  be  drawn 
from  him.  He  stated  that  his 
name  was  Daniel  M'Naughten  ; 
but  he  refused  to  make  any  fur¬ 
ther  disclosure  whatever.  He  was 
searched,  and  there  was  found  on 
him  two  51.  notes,  4 l.  in  gold,  and 
a  deposit-receipt  of  a  Glasgow 
bank  for  750/.,  made  out  in  the 
name  of  “  Daniel  M‘Naughten.” 
On  his  way  to  the  Station-house 
he  repeatedly  said,  that  “  he  knew 
what  he  was  about/7  For  the  last 
fortnight  he  has  been  seen  loiter¬ 
ing  about  during  office-hours  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Home 
Office  and  Downing-street. 

The  Policeman  said,  that  when 
be  was  seized  he  exclaimed,  “  he," 
or  “  she  shall  not  disturb  my 
mind  any  longer/’  The  ball  was 
found,  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  surgeons,  to 
have  taken  a  circuitous  course, 
and  to  have  lodged  in  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  thigh  close  to  the  groin, 
but  to  have  injured  no  important 
part ;  and  it  wras  extracted  with¬ 
out  mischance.  The  following 
morning,  however,  a  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  change  took  place  in  his 
symptoms,  and  another  search  of 
the  wound  was  instituted,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  lowest  of 
the  ribs  had  been  seriously  injured 
by  the  pistol-ball.  Inflammation 
increased,  and  an  attempt  to  bleed 
the  patient  proved  ineffectual  un¬ 
til  the  temporal  artery  was  opened. 
From  this  period,  with  occasional 
fluctuations  which  revived  hope, 
his  condition  deteriorated  ;  and  on 
the  24th,  the  frequent  bulletins 
marked  a  rapid  progress  for  the 
worse.  After  a  consultation  be¬ 
tween  his  medical  attendants,  Dr* 


Chambers,  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  at  which  they  decided 
that  no  hope  remained,  Mr.  Arthur 
Drummond  thought  fit  to  apprise 
the  dying  man  of  his  situation. 
He  received  the  communication 
with  perfect  calmness,  and  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed  in  mind.  He 
had  before  expressed  neither  com¬ 
plaint  nor  fear.  He  suffered  much 
pain  on  that  night,  but  retained 
his  consciousness  to  the  last.  His 
sister  and  three  brothers  sat  up 
with  him  all  night.  When  Mr. 
Guthrie  arrived  in  Grosvenor- 
street  at  seven  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  he  found  the  patient 
sinking  fast ;  his  pulse  having  al¬ 
ready  ceased  to  be  perceptible  at 
the  wrist.  He  lingered  until  half¬ 
past  ten  o’clock,  when  he  expired, 
surrounded  by  his  relatives. 

Mr.  Drummond  Was  in  his  fifty- 
first  year,  having  been  born  on 
the  30th  March,  1792.  Although 
his  name  had  not  often  been  before 
the  public,  he  had  served  the  pub¬ 
lic  long,  having  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  State  as  a  Clerk  of 
the  T reasury  at  an  early  age,  his  as¬ 
siduity,  fidelity,  and  good  humour 
introduced  him  to  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  patronage  of  the  Minister  of 
the  day.  As  private  secretary  to 
the  present  Earl  of  Ripon  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
displayed  those  qualifications  which 
recommended  him  successively  to 
the  notice  of  Mr,  Canning,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel.  From  the  first  news  of 
the  attack  until  his  sufferings  were 
terminated  by  death,  the  greatest 
sympathy  and  interest  were  mani¬ 
fested  by  all  classes  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  sufferer.  On  the  morning 
after  the  attack,  a  message  of  in¬ 
quiry  was  despatched  from  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle  to  Grosvenor-street,  and 
regular  reports  were  made  to  the 
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Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  On 
Mr.  Drummond’s  death,  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  event  was  instantly- 
conveyed  to  Windsor  Castle,  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  other  Ca¬ 
binet  Ministers.  The  Queen,  it  is 
said,  was  much  affected,  and  some 
visitors  who  had  been  invited  to 
the  Castle  were  put  off.  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  and  Lady  Peel  were  severely 
afflicted:  Mr.  Drummond  had 
been  a  constant  visitor  of  their 
domestic  circle,  and  but  a  little 
before  his  deathblow  lie  had  parted 
from  their  children. 

An  inquest  on  the  body  was 
held  at  the  Lion  and  Goat  Ta¬ 
vern,  in  Grosvenor-street,  on  the 
26th,  before  Mr.  Gell,  the  Coroner 
for  Westminster,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Higgs,  and  a  very  respectable  jury, 
Mr.  Maule,  the  Government  Soli¬ 
citor,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown  j  no  one  attended  to  watch 
the  proceedings  for  M’Naughten. 
In  some  preliminary  remarks  to 
the  jury,  the  Coroner  observed, 
that  probably  a  plea  of  insanity 
would  be  put  in  for  the  defence  on 
ulterior  proceedings;  but  the  Co¬ 
roner’s  was  not  the  proper  court  to 
institute  the  inquiry  as  to  the  in¬ 
sanity  of  a  person  charged. 

Silver,  the  Policeman,  stated 
the  manner  of  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Drummond,  at  Charing  Cross,  on 
Friday  afternoon.  His  evidence 
corrects  some  inaccuracies  in  pre¬ 
vious  accounts.  He  saw  Mr. 
Drummond  put  his  hand  to  his 
left  side,  and  reel;  his  coat  being 
on  fire  at  the  time.  The  Police¬ 
man’s  eye  had  been  directed  to  the 
spot,  and  he  saw  M’Naughten  in 
the  act  of  pointing  the  pistol  with 
which  Mr.  Drummond  had  been 
shot.  He  put  it  back  into  his 
breast  and  drew  forth  another; 
but  the  policeman  rushed  upon 
him ;  with  great  difficulty  pre¬ 


vented  his  escaping  or  raising  his 
arm  again,  and  the  second  pistol 
went  off  in  the  struggle,  the  ball 
striking  the  pavement.  There  was 
scarcely  a  moment  between  the 
two  fires. 

Robert  Hodge,  a  carpenter  of 
Kentish  Town,  aged  nineteen,  also 
witnessed  the  firing  of  the  shot 
which  struck  Mr.  Drummond : 
Hodge  walked  rapidly  towards 
M’Naughten,  who  stared  very  hard 
at  him  while  he  pulled  out  the  se¬ 
cond  pistol ;  and  the  young  man 
was  so  much  frightened  that  he 
ran  away.  Mr.  Drummond  was 
led  into  Drummond’s  bank. — 
M’Naughten  appeared  to  be  sober. 

Mr.  Charles  Guthrie  produced  a 
report  on  the  post  mortem  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  body,  which  had 
been  instituted  by  Dr.  Chambers, 
Dr.  Hume,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son. 

<(  The  body  of  the  late  E.  Drum¬ 
mond,  Esq.,  was  opened  by  Mr. 
C.  Gardiner  Guthrie,  on  Thursday 
the  26th  January,  at  one  o’clock, 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Chambers, 
Dr.  Hume,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son.  The  ball  entered  behind,  two 
inches  from  the  spinous  process  or 
ridge  of  the  back-bone,  between 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  and 
three  inches  distant  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  angle  of  the  shoulder-blade. 
It  was  extracted  in  front,  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  ribs,  about  two  inches  dis¬ 
tant  from  that  part  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  pit  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.  The  ball,  after  entering 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  slightly 
abraded  the  left  lung  at  its  lower 
and  inferior  edge  ;  which  part  was 
covered  by  recent  lymph,  the  lung 
being  internally  sound.  The  left 
side  of  the  chest  contained  nearly 
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a  pint  of  red-coloured  serum.  The 
ball  perforated  the  diaphragm,  or 
muscular  partition  dividing  the 
chest  from  the  abdomen,  grazed 
the  fat  of  the  left  kidney,  passed 
through  the  great  omentum  below 
the  stomach  to  the  part  where  it 
was  extracted,  injuring  no  very 
important  organ  in  the  abdomen 
in  its  transit,  but  giving  rise  to  an 
effusion  of  blood,  which  was  found 
coagulated  and  diffused  to  the 
amount  of  perhaps  twelve  ounces. 
The  absence  of  all  that  shock  and 
alarm  which  almost  invariably  fol¬ 
low  the  opening  into  either  of  the 
great  cavities  of  the  body,  together 
with  the  great  difficulty  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  spot  at  which  the  ball 
had  entered,  from  its  small  size, 
gave  rise,  during  the  first  twelve 
hours,  to  the  anxious  hope  that  it 
had  not  passed  so  directly  across. 
We  consider  such  a  wound  to  be 
inevitably  fatal. 

(Signed)  “  W.  F.  Chambers, 

T.  R.  Hume, 

C.  G.  Guthrie, 
Bransby  B.  Cooper, 
Richard  Jackson.” 

The  jury  unanimously  returned 
a  verdict  of  “  Wilful  Murder” 
against  Daniel  M’Naughten ;  and 
Policeman  Silver,  Mr.  Hodge,  and 
Mr.  Guthrie,  were  formally  bound 
over  to  prosecute,  Mr.  Maule, 
however,  said  that  he  would  un¬ 
dertake  the  prosecution.  The 
Coroner  issued  his  warrant  for 
M’Naughten  s  committal  to  New¬ 
gate. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Drummond 
took  place  at  Charlton,  near  Wool¬ 
wich  ;  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
desired  the  ceremony  to  he  con¬ 
ducted  as  privately  and  plainly  as 
possible.  Mr.  Edward  Drum¬ 
mond’s  three  brothers  and  a  ne¬ 
phew  were  the  mourners.  The 


funeral  service  was  performed  by 
the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Mr. 
Boscawen,  Vicar  of  Wooton.  A 
numerous  congregation  assembled 
in  the  church. 

M’Naughten  underwent  two 
lengthened  examinations  before 
Mr.  Hall  at  Bow- street,  after 
which  he  was  committed  for  trial 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  A 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
trial  will  be  found  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  part  of  this  volume. 

23.  Destructive  Fire  in  the 
Old  Kent  Road.— -A  fire  broke 
out  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  at  one  end  of  the  large 
floor-cloth  manufactory  belonging 
to  Mr,  Josiah  Rolls,  near  the  Canal 
Bridge ;  and  in  less  than  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  the  factory,  which  was  150 
feet  long  by  60  broad,  was  on  fire 
from  top  to  bottom.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  flames  broke  through 
the  roof  .and  set  fire  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  floor-cloth  manufactory  of 
Mr.  Goulston,  which  was  a  very 
lofty  building.  The  conflagration 
now  rose  to  a  great  height,  menac¬ 
ing  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
illuminating  the  country  around. 
Engines  did  not  arrive  from  town 
until  a  little  before  eight  o’clock; 
and  no  water  could  be  obtained 
except  from  a  public-house  pump. 
By  great  efforts,  however,  the  da¬ 
mage,  except  some  scorching  of 
the  adjacent  houses,  was  confined 
to  the  two  manufactories,  and  to 
two  dwelling-houses  belonging  to 
Mr.  Rolls;  but  all  those  buildings 
were  destroyed.  The  loss  was 
roughly  estimated  at  little  short  of 
20,000/. ;  but  the  two  manufac¬ 
turers  were  insured. 

26.  Great  Operation  with 
Gunpowder.—A  vast  mine  was 
sprung  at  Dover,  to  blow  up  the 
Rounddown  Cliff,  which  stood 
next  to  Shakspere’s  Cliff ;  the  ob* 
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ject  being  to  make  a  roadway  in¬ 
stead  of  a  tunnel,  for  the  South¬ 
eastern  Railway.  Major-General 
Pasley,  Sir  John  Herschell,  and 
several  scientific  men  were  present. 
The  quantity  of  gunpowder  used 
was  18,500  lbs. 

The  immense  cliff  intended  to 
be  operated  upon  was  studded  with 
spectators  ;  and  excellent  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  by  the  Company 
to  avoid  accidents:  a  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  was  marked  off  by  sig¬ 
nals,  and  police  and  military  were 
stationed  along  this  line,  to  keep 
the  populace  from  approaching 
within  it.  A  mine,  consisting  of 
three  cells,  was  planned  and  form¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Cubitt,  the  engineer  of 
the  Company,  in  the  base  of  the 
cliff,  into  which  the  enormous 
quantity  of  powder  above  named 
was  placed  ;  and  the  ignition  of 
the  charges  by  the  voltaic  battery 
was  performed  by  Lieutenant  Hut¬ 
chinson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
Punctual  to  their  arrangements, 
the  miners  communicated  the  elec¬ 
tric  spark  to  the  gunpowder  by 
their  connecting  wires,  on  the 
signal  being  given;  the  earth 
trembled  under  the  surface  to  the 
distance  of  half-a-mile,  a  stifled  re¬ 
port,  not  loud,  but  deep,  was  heard; 
the  base  of  the  Cliff,  extending  on 
either  hand  to  upwards  of  five 
hundred  feet,  was  shot  as  from  a 
cannon,  from  under  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  mass  of  chalk  seaward ; 
and  in  a  few  seconds,  not  less 
than  1,000,000  tons  of  chalk  were 
dislodged  by  the  shock,  and  set¬ 
tled  gently  down  into  the  sea 
below.  Tremendous  cheers  fol¬ 
lowed  the  blast,  and  a  royal  salute 
was  fired.  The  sight  was  indeed 
truly  magnificent.  Not  the  slight¬ 
est  accident  occurred. 

27.  Blasphemous  Publica¬ 
tions. — At  Bow-street  Police-of* 
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fice,  Thomas  Patterson  was  brought 
up  under  four  warrants,  issued  on 
the  prosecution  of  Government, 
charging  him  with  exposing  cer¬ 
tain  blasphemous  publications  in 
Holywell-street.  Patterson  was 
partly  defended  by  his  counsel, 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  took  some  tech¬ 
nical  objections  that  were  over¬ 
ruled  ;  and  he  partly  defended 
himself,  reading  professedly  for 
that  purpose  some  papers  which 
proved  to  be  outrageously  blas¬ 
phemous,  and  they  were  event¬ 
ually  taken  from  him.  In  three 
of  the  cases  he  was  fined  40,?. ; 
and  on  refusing  to  pay  the  fines  he 
was  committed  to  prison  for  one 
month.  The  fourth  case  was  post¬ 
poned. 

30.  Two  interesting  contributions 
were  acknowledged  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House. — 
51.  from  a  mate  on  board  the 
Erebus  for  the  widows  and  or¬ 
phans  of  the  crew  of  the  Conqueror ; 
and  10/.  from  Messrs.  Roberts, 
Curtis,  and  Co.,  “  part  of  a  legacy 
of  1,500  francs  bequeathed  for  the 
poor  of  London  by  the  late  Areh- 
bishop  A.  L.  Ue  Montblanc,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Tours,  in  France  ;  who 
directed  in  his  will  that  preference 
should  be  given  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  sum  to  those  of  his  own 
(the  Roman  Catholic)  faith.”  This 
gift  had  been  sent  to  other  of¬ 
fices. 

—  Disturbed  State  of  South 
Wales.  —  The  coal  districts  of 
Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales 
manifested  an  unsettled  state;  the 
miners  at  several  large  collieries 
remaining  away  from  their  work, 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with 
their  masters  about  terms.  Several 
meetings  have  been  held  by  the 
discontented  workmen,  to  recruit 
their  own  ranks  and  overawe  those 
who  remain  at  work;  the  places 
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at  which  such  meetings  have  oc¬ 
curred  are,  among  others,  Aber- 
dure,  Pen  Twyn,  Blackwood,  Gel- 
lygaer,  Nelson  Collieries,  Duffryn 
Collieries,  Cross  Penmain,  Llan- 
trissent.  The  authorities  were  on 
the  alert ;  and  several  ringleaders 
were  arrested  and  committed  to 
prison  for  breach  of  contract  in 
leaving  their  work. 


FEBRUARY. 

1.  Conviction  of  a  Clergyman 
for  Forgery. — At  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  on  Wednesday,  the 
Rev.  W.  Bailey,  LL.D  was  tried 
for  forging  and  uttering  a  promis¬ 
sory  note  for  2,875/.  The  forged 
note  purported  to  have  been  given 
by  Robert  Smith,  a  well-known 
miser,  who  lived  and  died  recently 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seven 
Dials,  London,  to  Miss  Bailey,  the 
Doctor  s  sister.  After  his  death, 
Dr.  Bailey  presented  the  promis¬ 
sory  note  in  question,  and  also 
an  I  O  U  for  the  same  amount 
to  the  administrators  of  Smith. 
The  validity  of  the  note  was  dis¬ 
puted.  Miss  Bailey,  the  Doc¬ 
tors  sister,  to  whom  it  was  al¬ 
leged  the  note  had  been  given, 
brought  an  action  against  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  Smith  ;  at  which 
trial  Dr.  Bailey  gave  evidence, 
and  swore  that  the  note  had 
been  given  to  him  by  Smith.  The 
jury,  however,  did  not  believe  his 
evidence,  and  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant.  Subsequently 
he  was  apprehended  on  the  charge 
of  forging  the  promissory  note  and 
the  I  O  U.  After  a  trial  of  nearly 
twelve  hours,  the  jury  found  Bai¬ 
ley  guilty ;  and  he  was  sentenced, 
by  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  to  trans¬ 
portation  for  life. 

—  Extraordinary  Feat.  mm 


An  old  woman  named  “  Nell 
Gwyn,”  although  at  the  age  of 
ninety-eight,  actually  walked  from 
Swansea  to  Carmarthen,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles,  in  less  than  nine 
hours.  This  feat  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  almost  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  pedestrianism. 

2.  Affair  of  FIonour.  —  A 
duel  was  fought  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes  and,  happily,  without 
unpleasant  consequences.  The  par¬ 
ties  were  the  Honourable  William 
Wellesley  and  Count  Hummed  (a 
Belgian,  said  to  be  of  the  oldest 
family  in  Europe).  The  dispute 
occurred  in  Brussels,  but  on  what 
subject  did  not  transpire.  The 
Count,  who  was  the  challenger, 
required  that  the  duel  should  be 
with  swords ;  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wellesley  it  was  urged,  that  not 
only  was  he  unaccustomed  to  that 
weapon,  but  that  an  injury  to  the 
elbow  of  his  right  arm  disabled 
him  from  fighting  with  a  sword,  and 
he  produced  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  from  M.  Cloquet,  the  emi¬ 
nent  surgeon.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  they  should  fight  with  pistols, 
and  they  met  accordingly  this 
forenoon  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes, 
as  above  related.  After  an  ex¬ 
change  of  shots,  which  did  no 
harm,  Mr.  Wellesley  advanced  to¬ 
wards  his  opponent  and  expressed 
his  regret  for  having  used  the 
strong  language  which  had  given 
offence  to  Count  Hummel  1.  A 
reconciliation  immediately  ensued ; 
they  shook  hands,  and  the  matter 
terminated.  The  seconds  of  both 
parties  were  Frenchmen,  but  Mr. 
Wellesley  was  further  attended  by 
Mr.  J.  Gunning,  who  had  served 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
principal  surgeon  during  the  whole 
of  his  Grace’s  Peninsular  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  field  of  Waterloo. 
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5.  Splendid  Meteor. —  A 
little  after  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  a  splendidly-illuminated 
meteor  passed  over  a  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  the  north  of  the 
county  of  Nottingham.  Its  course 
was  from  the  N.W.,  and  in  its 
direct  path  it  went  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Grove,  near  Retford, 
where  its  appearance  was  splendid 
in  the  extreme.  It  greatly  re¬ 
sembled  a  large  body  of  tire  of  a 
blood  red  colour,  assuming  various 
shapes.  Its  apparent  height  here 
was  trifling,  but  its  velocity  could 
not  be  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
in  a  minute.  In  its  course  it  was 
seen  by  numbers  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  yet  those  who  ob¬ 
served  it,  although  so  many  miles 
asunder,  fancied  it  fell  within  a 
short  distance.  In  1710  a  very 
extraordinary  meteor  was  first  seen 
in  Leeds,  on  the  18th  of  May,  at 
a  quarter  past  ten  at  night.  Its 
form  was  that  of  a  flaming  sword. 
On  the  19th  of  March,  1719,  an¬ 
other  blazing  meteor  was  seen  in 
every  part  of  England.  It  was 
observed  in  London  about  eight 
p.m.  On  the  11th  of  December, 
1741,  at  one  p.m.,  another  was 
seen  at  Peckham,  in  Surrey,  in  the 
form  of  a  globe  of  fire,  larger  than 
the  full  moon.  At  half-past  nine 
at  night,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1783,  a  most  luminous  meteor  was 
seen  in  several  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  afterwards  it  passed  into 
France,  and  was  distinctly  seen  at 
Paris,  Brussels,  and  Nuits,  in  Bur¬ 
gundy.  In  passing  over  Lincoln¬ 
shire  loud  reports  were  head,  which 
were  compared  to  the  falling  of 
some  heavy  body  in  a  room  above 
stairs.  On  the  14th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  in  the  same  year,  two  others 
were  seen,  but  their  appearance 
was  of  short  duration  ;  since 
which  time  none  have  appeared 
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of  any  magnitude  until  this  even¬ 
ing. 

8.  Earthquake  in  the  West 
Indies.  —  A  terrible  earthquake 
attended  with  great  destruction 
both  to  life  and  property  took  place 
in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is 
stated  to  have  begun  in  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  at  half-past  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  ;  in  Antigua  at  sixteen 
minutes  before  eleven ;  in  St. 
Christopher  at  fifteen  minutes  be¬ 
fore  eleven  ;  and  its  duration  is 
estimated  by  various  writers  and 
in  different  places  at  a  minute  and 
a  half  or  two  minutes.  The  loss 
of  life,  as  yet  ascertained,  is  in¬ 
considerable  3  the  loss  of  property 
immense. 

The  worst  of  the  convulsion  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  felt  at  Anti¬ 
gua;  where  it  destroyed  almost 
all  the  public  buildings,  nearly 
every  windmill  and  sugar  work  on 
the  island  ;  and  put  a  perfect  stop 
to  every  occupation.  The  approach 
of  the  earthquake  and  its  terrible 
effects  are  graphically  described  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  island 
at  the  time  — 

“  There  was  nothing  very  re¬ 
markable  in  the  atmosphere  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  February.  The 
sun  was  shining  hot  and  bright, 
and  the  sky  nearly  without  a 
cloud.  The  wind  was  regular, 
blowing  fresh,  and  rather  cold, 
from  the  usual  quarter,  N.E.  The 
only  thing  that  could  be  noticed 
was  a  deep  purple  haze,  rather  un¬ 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
hanging  over  the  different  Islands, 
and  shutting  in  the  horizon  :  very 
little  rain,  however,  had  fallen  for 
some  time  past,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  earth  was  parched  up. 
About  twenty-three  minutes  be¬ 
fore  eleven  o’clock,  I  went  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  her  Majesty’s 
steamer  Dee,  which  was  lying 
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alongside  the  wharf  in  English 
Harbour  taking  in  coals  ;  the  men, 
women,  and  children  were  on  shore 
in  the  dock-yard,  enjoying  them¬ 
selves,  cooking,  playing — altoge¬ 
ther  forming  a  sort  of  fair.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  saw  the  cliff  behind  the 
coal-yard  vibrate  to  and  fro,  and 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  dock¬ 
yard  undulate,  like  a  carpet  under 
which  the  wind  has  crept,  from 
huge  chasms  and  rents  in  the 
earth.  The  huge  vessel  quivered 
and  shook  with  such  rapidity  and 
force,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  I  could  keep  my  legs.  On 
turning  my  eyes  up  the  harbour, 
I  saw  a  hill  called  Monk’s  Hill,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  toppling  from 
its  summit,  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  dust.  The  water  in  the  har¬ 
bour  foamed  and  bubbled;  and  in 
many  places  a  white  substance 
rose,  as  if  thrown  up  from  the 
bottom.  How  shall  I  describe  the 
terror  and  consternation  that  in  a 
moment  seized  upon  those  that 
were  on  the  wharf!  Some  rushed 
on  board  in  all  directions,  and 
scrambled  up  the  sides  of  the  ship; 
others,  in  their  distraction,  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea :  even 
some  of  the  sailors  jumped  over¬ 
board  ;  but,  providentially,  no  ac¬ 
cident  of  a  serious  nature  took 
place.  When  the  shock  was  over, 
to  my  dying  day  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  horror  that  was  depicted 
on  the  countenances  of  all.  Men 
gazed  at  each  other  in  blank  and 
terrible  dismay.  I  can  remember 
one  thought  that  startled  me,  as 
the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  flashed 
across  my  mind  !  should  the  sea 
rise  ?  Horrid  was  the  idea !  but 
that  in  a  moment  gave  way  to  the 
fear  that  the  men  would  get 
jammed  between  the  piles  of  the 
wharf  and  the  vessel,  as  she  was 
rolling  fast  and  with  violence. 


The  only  sound  that  can  convey 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  noise  that 
accompanied  the  shock,  is  that  of 
a  heavy  waggon-train  passing  ra¬ 
pidly  by  in  a  hollow  way,  and  the 
sensation  that  of  grinding  on  a 
coral  rock. 

“  The  day  after,  I  rode  into  St. 
John’s.  Here  and  there  huge 
masses  of  rock,  of  many  tons 
weight,  detached  from  the  hills, 
and  plunging  through  the  cane 
pieces,  forming  a  road,  clear  as  if 
the  plough  had  passed  over  the 
track,  had  bounded  on  to  the  hard 
road,  leaving  perpetual  evidence  of 
their  fearful  power:  houses  in 
ruins,  mills  split  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  or  totally  destroyed,  churches 
with  only  part  of  the  outer  walls 
standing — rents  and  seams  in  the 
ground — every  thing  showed  that 
the  desolation  extended  over  the 
whole  island.  Coming  suddenly  on 
the  town,  the  spectacle  was  per¬ 
fectly  awful.  In  part  of  a  long 
building,  formerly  a  barrack,  the 
walls  had  given  way  in  the  centre, 
and  the  roof  had  fallen  in  and 
broke  its  back ;  a  new  brick  wall, 
surrounded  by  a  railing,  was 
thrown  down  ;  the  barracks,  where 
a  detachment  of  the  Forty-seventh 
are  stationed,  a  confused  mass  of 
rubbish.  The  tower  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  is  standing,  but  it  will,  it  is 
feared,  have  to  come  down  ;  the 
remainder  is  destroyed.  The  court¬ 
house,  a  massive  stone  building, 
though  apparently  on  the  outside 
not  so  much  injured  as  the  rest,  is 
virtually  destroyed.  The  Moravian 
and  Scottish  churches  have  fared 
better,  and  the  Government-house 
has  escaped  pretty  well.  It  is 
impossible  to  detail  every  thing; 
but  of  all  the  mills  in  the  island 
only  three  are  fit  to  work.  The 
crop  is  nearly  ready,  and  one  of 
the  finest  known  for  years ;  and  it 
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is  feared  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  mills,  even  of  a  temporary  na¬ 
ture,  cannot  be  got  ready  to  make 
the  sugar  before  the  canes  rot. 
An  enormous  quantity  of  wine  and 
other  liquors  have  been  destroyed. 
The  sea  in  the  harbour  rose  above 
two  feet ;  and  in  several  places  a 
stinking, black,  bituminous  matter, 
rose  through  the  cracks  and  fis¬ 
sures  in  the  earth.  The  loss  of 
life  has  not  been  proportionate  to 
the  damage  done :  seven  persons 
are  known  to  have  perished  ;  but 
many  accidents  of  a  serious  nature 
have  taken  place.  Had  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  night,  thousands 
would  have  been  killed.” 

The  Antigua  Herald  says,  that 
not  one  building  consisting  of 
stone-work  had  escaped  injury ; 
and  many  families  in  the  town  had 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  ships 
for  lodging.  The  island  of  St. 
Christopher  suffered  much,  though 
less  than  Antigua.  The  time  when 
the  shock  occurred  was  recorded 
by  the  stopping  of  all  the  clocks  at 
half-past  ten.  The  shock  com¬ 
menced  with  a  gentle  throbbing, 
attended  with  a  hissing  in  the  air, 
which  as  the  severity  of  the  con¬ 
vulsion  increased,  resembled  more 
the  rush  of  a  tempest,  accompanied 
by  the  usual  rambling  noise  from 
the  east.  When  at  its  climax,  the 
frightful  noise  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  going  on  in  every  di¬ 
rection  added  to  the  screams  of 
women  and  children,  exceeded  all 
description.  The  convulsion  was 
supposed  to  have  lasted  for  a  mi¬ 
nute  and  a  half  or  two  minutes. 
The  buildings  were  rent  and  torn, 
one  house  was  demolished  entirely, 
and  on  one  estate  situated  on  a 
cliff  every  building  was  pitched 
into  a  ravine  and  shattered  to 
atoms.  The  loss  of  property  is 
estimated  at  above  100,000/.  ster- 
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ling.  At  Nevis  the  damage  is 
computed  at  half  that  sum.  In 
some  parts  there  were  slips  of  stone 
and  earth,  and  the  mountain-sides 
were  torn  and  disfigured.  At  St. 
Thomas  the  noise  and  vibration 
are  said  to  have  lasted  nearlv  three 
minutes.  All  business  was  sus¬ 
pended,  and  the  affrighted  inhabi¬ 
tants  flocked  to  their  places  of 
worship  to  return  thanks  to  Divine 
Providence  for  their  escape  from 
destruction.  The  ships  in  the  har¬ 
bour  felt  the  shock  very  severely. 
The  10th  was  appointed  a  day  of 
thanksgiving.  The  shock  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  felt  at  Barba- 
does  and  St.  Vincent,  but  very 
slightly. 

10.  Mr.  George  Alexander  Ha¬ 
milton  was  on  this  day  elected  as 
Representative  for  the  University 
of  Dublin,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Sergeant  Jackson,  lately  made  a 
judge.  There  was  no  opposi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hamilton  spoke  at 
great  length  on  the  Education  and 
Maynooth  questions,  in  opposition 
to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  on  those  subjects. 

—  Seaman-like  Humanity. 
— The  following  statement  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Tunes  newspaper, 
by  the  passengers  of  the  Peninsula 
steamer,  Lady  Maiy  Wood:  — 
“  The  passengers  of  the  Lady 
Mary  Wood,  from  Gibraltar  to 
Southampton,  feel  it  equally  their 
pleasure  and  duty,  and  hope  that 
you  will  place  on  record  the 
promptness,  humanity,  and  excel¬ 
lent  arrangement  of  Captain 
Cooper,  in  saving  from  a  watery 
grave  five  poor  Frenchmen,  during 
a  heavy  gale  of  wind  from  the 
north  east  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
At  half-past  10  a.  m.,  on  the  10th 
inst.,  wre  observed  a  French  lugger, 
with  her  foremast  carried  away  by 
the  board,  and  a  flag  of  distress 
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flying.  Captain  Cooper  imme¬ 
diately  made  for  her,  and  placing 
himself  in  a  proper  position,  he 
having  given  the  requisite  instruc¬ 
tions  to  his  first  officer,  Mr.  Ro¬ 
berts,  in  a  short  time  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  these  poor  fellows 
safely  shipped  on  board  the  steamer. 
The  lugger  proved  to  be  the 
Jeunc  Frangoise,  from  Granville  to 
Mesquer,  in  ballast.  She  had 
sprung  a  leak  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  had  also  carried  away  her 
foremast ;  there  were  two  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold,  pumps  choked 
with  sand  ballast,  and  the  crew 
were  reduced  to  41b.  of  meal,  81b. 
of  bread,  and  a  cask  of  water. 
The  whole  affair  was  effected  in 
the  short  space  of  45  minutes,  and 
without  the  slightest  accident. 

—  Singular  Ploughing 
Match. —A  ploughing  match  took 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleland- 
house,  Lanarkshire,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  North  Dalrymple.  Consi¬ 
derable  interest  was  excited  on  the 
occasion  from  the  novel  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  rival  ploughmen 
being  two  members  of  Parliament, 
Captain  Dalrymple,  M.P,  for  Wig- 
tonshire,  and  Mr.  Edward  Hors- 
man,  M.P.  for  Cockermouth.  Both 
went  to  work  like  old  hands,  and 
produced  capital  furrows.  After  a 
very  minute  inspection,  the  judge 
at  length  pronounced  in  favour  of 
the  representative  of  Wigtonshire. 
This  pleasant  occurrence  will  long 
be  remembered  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  the  portion  of  land  so 
ploughed  was  named,  amid  deaf¬ 
ening  cheers,  (C  The  Members’ 
Acre.1’ 

13.  Disturbance  at  Geneva. 
— An  insurrectionary  movement 
manifested  itself  at  Geneva  at  six 
o’clock  this  evening.  The  tocsin 
was  immediately  sounded,  and  the 
insurgents,  who  mostly  belonged 


to  the  suburb  of  St.  Gervais,  the 
centre  of  the  partizans  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  gained  possession  of  two  of 
the  city  gates  (those  of  Cornavin 
and  Hives.)  A  collision  took  place 
between  them  and  the  troops,  in 
which  11  persons  were  said  to  have 
been  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Among  the  dead  were  Messrs. 
Fournier,  Major  of  the  place,  and 
Fecli,  a  Councillor  of  State.  The 
insurgents  marched  against  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  seat  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  but  failed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  it.  An  attack  was 
also  made  against  the  powder- 
mill,  which  was  vigorously  de¬ 
fended,  and  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  The  movement 
was  believed  to  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  law  voted  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  State,  authorising  the  police 
to  institute  domiciliary  visits,  in 
order  to  discover  the  hiding  place 
of  a  foreigner  expelled  from  the 
Canton. 

18.  Marriage  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Hanover. — This  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  at  Hanover,  with 
great  pomp  and  eclat.  Twenty- 
four  Sovereigns  and  princes  were 
present  at  the  nuptials,  including 
eight  reigning  Sovereigns  —  the 
Kings  of  Hanover  and  Prussia,  the 
Grand  Dukes  of  Oldenburg  and 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Nassau,  and  Anhalt  Dessau. 
The  procession  was  conducted  pre¬ 
cisely  as  arranged  by  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  only  that  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Oldenburg  was  kept  away 
by  indisposition.  The  bride  wore 
a  white  robe  of  drap  d’ argent,  with 
a  profusion  of  jewels,  a  diadem  of 
diamonds,  and  a  wreath  of  myrtle 
entwined  round  the  crown.  The 
exchange  of  rings  was  announced 
by  a  salute  of  artillery.  During 
the  benediction  the  young  couple 
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knelt  at  tlie  altar,  and  when  they 
rose  the  King1  embraced  them,  and 
all  the  princes  and  ladies  present 
warmly  expressed  the  interest  they 
took  in  the  happy  occasion.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  upper  apartments 
of  the  Royal  Palace  the  formal 
congratulations  were  renewed, 
after  which  the  company  went  to 
supper,  but  there  was  no  ball.  At 
11  o’clock  the  Crown  Princess,  ac¬ 
companied  by  her  mother,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  by  his  father-in-law, 
went  to  the  palace  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  where  the  august  parents 
stopped  with  the  young  couple  for 
some  time.  Their  Royal  High¬ 
nesses  showed  themselves  to  the 
people  the  next  morning,  driving 
to  church  in  an  open  carriage 
drawn  by  six  cream  -  coloured 
horses. 

21.  Statistics  of  Gretna 
Green  Marriages.— The  follow¬ 
ing  curious  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Tunes,  by  one 
of  the  priests  of  Hymen  at  Gretna 
Green,  whose  character  and  office 
had  been  reflected  on,  as  he  consi¬ 
dered,  in  a  local  paper. 

“  To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Times — 
Sir, — From  the  spirit  of  impar¬ 
tiality  which  always  pervades  the 
conduct  of  your  journal,  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
reply  to  a  paragraph  in  yesterday’s 
Times,  and  taken  from  the  Carlisle 
Journal,  and  which  is  grossly  in¬ 
accurate  and  injurious.  One  charge 
against  me  is,  that  instead  of  7,500 
persons  being  married  by  me,  I  had 
only  married  about  as  many  hun¬ 
dreds.  Now,  Sir,  the  fact  is,  that 
1  married  7>744  persons,  which  I 
can  show  registers  for,  from  my 
commencement,  and  which  either 
you  or  any  respectable  individual 
may  inspect  here,  and  which  I  can 
substantiate  on  oath.  Another 
charge  is,  that  I  set  up  in  opposi¬ 


tion  to  David  Laing,  which  is 
equally  untrue,  for  Mr.  Paisley, 
the  reputed  blacksmith,  whose 
granddaughter  I  married, appointed 
me  to  succeed  him,  and  I  married 
a  couple  the  very  night  of  his 
death.  Laing  started  some  time 
after  that  in  opposition  to  me,  but 
he  got  a  small  share  of  the  mar¬ 
riages.  He  next  says  that  I  be¬ 
came  a  horsekeeper,  which  surely. 
Sir,  cannot  be  a  disgrace  to  any 
man  who  has  a  helpless  family  to 
provide  for,  for  it  has  pleased 
Divine  Providence  to  afflict  one  of 
my  daughters  in  a  most  grievous 
way,  she  being  both  deaf  and 
dumb  :  and  although  I  sometimes 
got  handsomely  paid  by  people  of 
high  rank,  it  was  generally  by 
bills,  which  when  they  became 
due  were  dishonoured.  Below  is 
the  number  of  marriages  in  each 
year. 

“  Yours, 

“  Robert  Elliot. 
“9,  Leicester-square,  Feb.  21. 


1811  .. 

58 

1821  ..  152 

1831  .. 

168 

1812  .. 

57 

1822  ..  178 

1832  .. 

153 

1813  . . 

59 

1823  ..  188 

1833  . . 

J60 

1814  /. 

68 

1824  . .  196 

1834  .. 

168 

1815  . . 

87 

1825  ..  198 

1835  .. 

124 

1816  .. 

89 

1826  . .  187 

1836  .. 

98 

1817  -  - 

98 

1827  ..  188 

1837  .. 

55 

1818  .. 

109 

1828  ..  186 

1838  .. 

46 

1819  .. 

121 

1829  ..  180 

1839  .. 

42 

1820  .. 

124 

1830  ..  179 

-  -  --- 

Affray  at  a 

Gaming 

house  at  Windsor.  —  Oxford 
Circuit,  Reading  —  Smith  v. 
Bingham  and  Others.  —  This 
action  was  brought  for  breaking 
and  entering  the  plaintiff’s  house, 
destroying  his  furniture,  and  as¬ 
saulting  his  person. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  and  Mr. 
F.  V.  Lee  were  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff;  Mr.  Godson  and  Mr. 
Huddleston  appeared  for  all  the 
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defendants,  except  Clapcott  and 
Breedon ;  Mr.  Wheateley  and  Mr. 
Keating  for  Breedon,  and  Mr. 
Carrington  and  Mr.  Rickards  for 
Clapcott. 

At  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
which  led  to  the  present  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  plaintiff  resided  at  No. 
4,  Augusta-place,  Windsor,  where 
he  ostensibly  carried  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  an  ivory-turner,  keeping  at 
the  same  time  a  billiard  table; 
and  it  clearly  appeared  that  he 
was  connected  with  a  gang  of  gam¬ 
blers,  to  whom  he  let  the  upper 
apartments  of  his  house,  with  an 
agreement  that  he  should  receive 
10  per  cent,  on  all  they  won,  and 
not  be  obliged  to  contribute  if  they 
lost.  The  defendants,  six  in  num¬ 
ber,  Messrs.  Bingham,  Bedford, 
Carlton,  Fitzroy,  Breedon,  and 
Clapcott,  were  in  June,  1841,  when 
the  affair  took  place,  subalterns  in 
the  60th  Rifles,  all  of  them  young 
men,  and  several  of  them  under 
age.  Another  officer  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  Mr.  O’ Grady,  was  originally 
made  a  defendant  in  the  action, 
but  he  was  murdered  some  time 
ago  by  a  mess  waiter,  who  after¬ 
wards  put  an  end  to  his  own  ex¬ 
istence.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1841, 
during  the  Ascot  race  week,  a  large 
party  of  officers,  somewhat  flushed 
with  wine,  went  to  the  plaintiff  s 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
at  French  hazard  and  roulette. 
They  found  the  rooms  lighted  up 
and  the  gamblers  waiting  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  Play  began,  but  the  gam¬ 
blers  paid  only  with  ivory  counters, 
pretending  that  “  the  bank  ’*  had 
not  yet  arrived  from  London, 
though  they  expected  it  every 
minute ;  but  they  took  good  care 
to  pocket  the  money  paid  by  those 
who  lost.  Still  the  bank  did  not 
come,  and  in  a  short  time,  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  cheat  put  upon  them, 
Vol.  LXXXV. 


the  officers  lost  what  little  patience 
they  might  ever  have  possessed, 
and  one  of  them  pulled  the  cloth 
from  the  hazard  table.  This  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  row,  in 
which  considerable  damage  was 
done  to  the  furniture  in  the  billiard 
room,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
house,  and  the  plaintiff  was  se¬ 
verely  beaten,  although  the  person¬ 
al  injuries  which  he  sustained 
did  not  prevent  his  attendance  on 
Ascot  race-course  the  following 
day.  The  plaintiff  obtained  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  assault  in  an  action 
against  the  defendant  Carlton,  and 
the  jury  gave  him  10/.  damages. 
The  present  defendants  paid  20/. 
into  court,  and  it  was  contended 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants 
Bingham,  Bedford,  Carlton,  and 
Fitzroy,  that  this  sum  was  amply 
sufficient  to  cover  the  damage 
done  to  the  house  and  furniture. 
The  evidence  against  Breedon 
and  Clapcott  was  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  witnesses  were  called 
to  prove  that  they  were  both  in 
bed  at  the  time.  The  jury,  how¬ 
ever,  after  a  very  short  time  spent 
in  deliberation,  found  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  against  all  the  de¬ 
fendants,  and  gave  a  shilling  da¬ 
mages  for  the  asault,  and  55/.  for 
the  injury  done  to  the  house  and 
furniture. 

24.  Attempt  to  Overturn  a 
Railway  Train. — Sunderland. 
As  the  train  of  the  Brandling 
Junction  Railway,  from  Newcastle 
to  Sunderland,  which  leaves  Gates¬ 
head  at  half-past  8  o’clock,  was 
passing  Park- house,  between  Fel¬ 
ton  station  and  Gateshead,  the 
engine-driver  observed  something 
on  the  line,  when  he  was  about 
half  a  dozen  yards  from  it.  He 
instantly  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
engine,  but,  owing  to  the  speed 
at  which  it  was  travelling,  it  pro- 
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ceeded  about  200  yards,  driving 
the  obstruction  before  it,  when  it 
was  brought  up.  It  was  then 
found  that  two  gates  had  been  laid 
by  some  malicious  person  or  per¬ 
sons  directly  across  the  rails,  one 
upon  the  other;  and  as  these  had 
been  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
embankment,  the  danger  would 
have  been  the  greater  had  the  train 
unfortunately  been  thrown  off  the 
line.  The  gates  are  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  from  Park-lane 
(an  adjoining  lane),  and  must  have 
been  brought  to  the  place  with  a 
malicious  intent  to  do  injury. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  ploughs 
attached  to  the  locomotive  pre¬ 
vented  the  obstruction  from  for¬ 
cing  the  engine  off  the  line,  or  the 
consequences  would  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  have  been  frightful,  as  there 
were  40  passengers  in  the  carriages 
at  the  time. 

—  Shocking  Occurrence. — 
An  irruption  by  the  police  into  a 
gaming  house,  was  attended  with 
a  very  disastrous  result.  The 
house  was  No.  34,  St.  James’s- 
streetj  and  it  had  been  visited  the 
night  before  by  a  Police-Inspector 
in  plain  clothes,  who  took  part  in 
gaming.  Superintendent  Baker, 
having  heard  of  the  Inspector’s 
success  in  entering  the  house, 
repaired  thither  with  a  party  of 
constables,  and  was  admitted.  In 
the  alarm,  Henry  Smart,  the  son 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  house, 
escaped  to  the  roof ;  but  he  slipped, 
and  fell  into  the  area  of  the  next 
house  in  Jermyn-street.  He  was 
dreadfully  shattered  ;  and  he  died 
next  morning,  at  St.  George’s 
Hospital.  Isaac  Smart,  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  three  other  persons, 
were  taken  before  Mr.  Hardwick, 
at  Marlborough  Street  Police 
Office,  and  fined  ;  Smart’s  penalty 
being  reduced  from  100/,  to  30/. 
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in  consideration  of  the  affliction 
with  which  he  had  been  visited. 

An  inquest  was  held  before  Mr. 
Gell,  the  coroner  for  Westminster, 
on  the  unfortunate  young  man. 
Mr.  George  Pollock,  surgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital,  deposed  to 
the  injuries  which  occasioned  his 
death. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Rackham  said,  he 
was  a  solicitor,  and  lodged  at  No. 
35,  St.  James’s-street.  On  his 
return  home  and  while  proceeding 
up-stairs  about  a  quarter  past  one 
on  the  morningof  the  23rd,  he  heard 
groans  and  shrieks  proceeding  from 
the  direction  of  the  water-closet. 
He  went  there  and  opened  a  small 
window  looking  down  upon  a  small 
place  at  the  back,  which  he  might 
compare  to  a  shaft  of  a  tunnel,  and 
discovered  something  white  lying 
at  the  bottom.  Believing  that  a  se¬ 
rious  accident  had  happened,  he  got 
the  assistance  of  the  police,  whom 
he  found  already  at  his  door,  and  on 
proceeding  to  the  spot,  discovered 
the  deceased  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  nothing  but  his  night-shirt 
on.  Pie  was  sensible,  and  said  he 
was  cramped  with  cold,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  fear  of  being  apprehended 
by  the  police.  Pie  exclaimed 
two  or  three  times,  “  What  have  I 
done  ?”  He  seemed  dreadfully 
injured,  and  a  cab  having  been 
procured,  he  was  placed  in  it,  and 
conveyed  to  the  hospital.  The 
depth  deceased  fell  was  60  feet ;  I 
think  one  of  the  police  asked  him 
how  he  came  there,  but  he  made 
no  reply.  He  did  say,  “  Oh,  lay 
me  down  on  my  back,  and  take  me 
to  34,  St.  JamesVstreet.” 

Thomas  Wells,  police-serjeant 
deposed,  that  he  was  on  duty  in 
Jermyn-street,  between  one  and 
two  o'clock,  on  Thursday  morning, 
and  accompanied  Mr.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Baker,  Inspector  Beres- 
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ford,  and  other  constables  to  a 
gaming  house,  No.  34, St.  James’s- 
street.  Mr.  Baker  was  first,  and 
he  alone  went  into  the  first  floor 
room.  Inspector  Beresford  said 
some  one  had  escaped,  and  ran  up 
towards  the  top  of  the  house. 
Witness  and  some  other  constables 
went  upstairs,  a  small  door  leading 
on  to  the  leads  was  found  open, 
and  witness  and  another  officer 
passed  out  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  he  then  heard  on  his 
left  hand  loud  groans.  He  called 
the  attention  of  the  constable  to 
them.  They  went  round  a  stack 
of  chimneys  and  got  on  to  the 
roof  of  No.  35,  and  hearing  the 
groans  louder,  witness  ran  towards 
the  spot  from  whence  they  pro* 
ceeded,  and  had  he  not  thrown 
himself  on  his  back,  he  must  have 
gone  down  the  same  place  and 
shared  the  fate  of  the  deceased. 
They  returned  and  reported  what 
hid  taken  place  to  Mr.  Baker,  who 
sent  them  in  search  of  the  deceased, 
who  was  found  as  the  last  witness 
had  described.  He  would  swear 
that  there  was  no  struggle  between 
the  deceased  and  any  one  else  on 
the  roof. 

Police-constable  James  Driscoll 
deposed  to  going  out  on  the  roof, 
and  finding  Mr.  Smart,  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  father,  secreted  behind  a 
stack  of  chimneys  two  houses  off, 
he  took  him  into  custody. 

Mr.  T.  Baker,  superintendent  of 
the  C  division,  was  next  sworn. 
He  stated  that  in  a  conversation 
he  had  with  the  deceased’s  father, 
after  he  was  taken  to  the  St. 
James’s  station  house,  Mr.  Smart 
told  him  that  when  he  passed  on 
to  the  roof  to  escape  from  the 
police,  deceased  was  in  bed  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  he  called  to 
him  that  the  police  were  coming. 
He  bad  no  doubt  bis  poor  boy  was 


trying  to  get  to  66,  Jermyn-street, 
which  adjoins  35.  St.  James’s- 
street,  and,  going  the  wrong  way, 
fell.  He  (Mr.  Baker)  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  deceased  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  gaming¬ 
house,  and  he  believed  be  wras  a 
respectable  young  man. 

Mr.  Pritchard  said,  he  was  a  den¬ 
tist,  carrying  on  business  in  Castle- 
street,  Leicester-square,  and  was 
merely  sleeping  temporarily  at  his 
father’s  residence. 

The  Coroner  remarked  upon  the 
shocking  nature  of  the  occurrence, 
and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
“  Accidental  death.” 

25.  Suspected  Bobbery  at 
Windsor  Castle. — At  the  Read¬ 
ing  Assizes,  Samuel  Prentice  vvas 
charged  with  unlawfully  entering 
the  store-rooms  of  Windsor  Castle. 
Prentice  had  been  occasionally  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  castle  as  a  locksmith; 
he  climbed  over  the  outer  gates  at 
five  in  the  morning,  aud  entered 
the  store-rooms;  there  he  unex¬ 
pectedly  found  a  porter  set  to 
watch  in  case  of  fire,  and  he  told 
him  he  wanted  a  hammer  and 
chisel  ;  afterwards  he  said,  that 
he  came  for  a  brush,  and  that 
Townshend,  the  porter,  had  given 
him  a  key  to  enter.  In  the  evi¬ 
dence  it  was  stated,  that  the  gates 
and  doors  were  locked  at  night, 
and  that  Prentice  had  no  autho¬ 
rity  to  fetch  brushes  or  to  use 
the  keys,  which  must  have  been  so 
“skeletonized”  as  to  pass  through 
the  whole  suite  of  locks  in  the 
store-rooms :  he  had  no  business 
to  be  at  work  before  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  A  most  excel¬ 
lent  character  was  given  to  Pren¬ 
tice  ;  and  as  no  felonious  intention 
could  be  proved,  he  was  acquitted. 

—  Jewish  Benevolence. — Mr. 
Levy  Solomons,  the  late  benevolent 
merchant,  emulating  his  brethren 
C  2 
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of  the  Jewish  persuasion  gone  be¬ 
fore,  lias  left  by  will  legacies  for 
charitable  purposes,  amounting 
altogether  to  the  sum  of  6,850/. 
— viz.,  2,000/.,  300/.,  500/.,  and 
1,000/.  to  the  New  Synagogue  in 
Leadenhall-street  ;  100/.  to  the 
Great  Synagogue  in  Duke’s- pi  ace; 
100/.  to  the  Society  in  London  for 
distributing  bread,  meat,  and  coals 
amongst  the  German  Jews ;  100/. 
to  the  Sabbath  Society  in  London 
for  distributing  5s.  weekly  in 
winter  to  the  poor;  100/.  to  the 
Hamburgh  Society,  in  Fenchurch- 
street ;  also  50/.  to  the  same ; 
100/.  to  the  Portuguese  Syna¬ 
gogue  in  Bevis  marks  ;  and  2,000/. 
to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  Tiberias, 
Shebron,  and  Safat — all  free  of 
legacy  duty.  Surely  this  sym¬ 
pathy  (which  is  common  among 
the  members  of  the  most  ancient 
religion),  is  worthy  the  imitation 
of  Christian  professors. 

26.  F  UNERAL  OF  THE  LATE  RlCII- 
ard  Carlile.  —  The  remains  of 
this  notorious  individual  were  de¬ 
posited  at  the  Kensal-green  Ceme¬ 
tery.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  a  vast  number  of  persons 
were  assembled  in  Bouverie- street. 
Fleet-street,  to  witness  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  funeral  cortege.  At 
three  o’clock  a  hearse  and  five 
mourning  coaches  drove  up  to 
the  house  where  the  deceased  was 
lying.  The  funeral  procession 
moved  on,  and,  during  its  pro¬ 
gress  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  On  arriving  at  the  grave,  a 
considerable  delay  occurred  from 
the  clergyman  having  had  to  read 
the  burial  service  over  several 
bodies  before  the  arrival  of  the 
deceased.  When  the  officiating 
divine,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Twigger, 
arrived  at  the  grave,  accompanied 
by  the  clerk,  one  of  the  deceased’s 
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sons  addressed  the  clergyman  as 
follows  :  “Sir,  we  want  no  service 
over  the  body  of  our  late  father ; 
he  passed  his  life  in  opposition 
to  all  priestcraft,  and  we  protest 
against  the  service  being  read.” 
The  reverend  divine  replied,  “Sir, 
I  must  do  my  duty.”  Another 
son  of  the  deceased  here  stepped 
forward,  and  said,  “  We  have  pur¬ 
chased  this  ground  as  the  resting 
place  of  our  deceased  parent,  and 
I  object,  with  my  brothers,  to  the 
reading  of  the  funeral  service.” 
(Here  loud  cries  of  “  Hear,  hear,” 
were  given  by  the  mob  assembled 
round  the  grave.)  The  clergy¬ 
man  continued,  “  I  must  and  will 
do  my  duty,  and  at  your  peril 
abide  the  consequences  that  may 
occur  from  any  opposition  to  the 
usual  observance  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.”  Another  son  exclaimed — 
“  Then,  Sir,  we  will  not  hear  it.” 
Here  the  mob  cried  out,  “  Yes, 
yes  !  leave  the  grave :  let  all  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Carlile  go  away.” 

At  this  moment  the  party  as¬ 
sembled  quitted  the  grave,  the 
mourners  retired  into  the  coaches, 
and  the  clergyman  proceeded  in 
the  most  impressive  manner  to 
read  the  service,  during  which  he 
was  frequently  interrupted  by 
ribald  jests  from  a  few  stragglers 
who  had  kept  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  spot.  It  is  due  to  the 
sons  of  the  deceased  to  state,  that 
they  gave  their  opposition  in  the 
most  respectful  tone  possible,  but 
their  example  was  not  imitated 
by  many  of  the  followers  of  the 
deceased.  After  the  clergyman 
had  retired,  a  rush  was  made  to 
the  grave,  and  a  son  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  addressed  the  crowd  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  I  beg  to  state  that  I, 
with  my  family  and  friends,  were 
opposed  to  the  performance  of  this 
service ;  we  did  not  require  it, 
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and  have  given  every  opposition  in 
our  power  to  its  being  done.  I 
thank  you  all,  in  the  name  of  my 
late  father,  for  your  attendance 
here  on  this  occasion.”  Having 
said  thus  much,  he  and  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  funeral  departed. 

—  The  Bishop  of  Durham 
and  the  Blacksmith. — At  the 
last  ordination  held  by  Dr.  Maltby, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  Auck¬ 
land  Castle,  one  of  the  successful 
candidates  was  a  Mr.Blythe  Hurst, 
who  until  then,  and  from  boyhood, 
had  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
blacksmith,  in  the  village  of  Win- 
laton,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
The  circumstances  under  which 
this  humble  but  most  deserving  ar- 
tizan  has  been  thus  suddenly  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  alike  honourable 
in  the  highest  degree  to  both  par¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Blythe  Hurst  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Winiaton,  and  was  put  to 
the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  at  the 
early  age  of  seven  years.  At  that 
time  he  had  received  little  educa¬ 
tion  5  he  could  read  the  Scriptures, 
but  could  write  only  imperfectly. 
After  he  went  to  trade,  he  at¬ 
tended  Archdeacon  Thorpe’s  Sun¬ 
day-school,  where  he  made  some 
progress.  Writing,  however,  was 
not  taught  in  the  school.  When 
he  had  entered  his  teens,  his  mind 
was  directed  to  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guages,  beginning  with  his  own. 
Afterwards  he  acquired  six  others, 
viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  French.  The  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  his  attracting  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Maltby  was  the  fact 
of  his  having  written  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  <f  Christianity  no  Priest¬ 
craft,”  which  he  caused  to  be 
printed  and  published.  The  Rector 
of  Winiaton,  Mr.  Warded,  en¬ 
closed  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  to 


the  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  the 
work  of  a  common  man,  a  labour¬ 
ing  blacksmith.  The  Bishop  wrote 
back,  expressing  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  with  which  he  had  read 
the  book,  and  observing  that  it 
must  be  written  by  no  common 
man,  that  it  was  the  production 
of  no  common  mind,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  learn  some  further  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  author’s  life.  These 
were  not  mere  words  of  compli¬ 
ment  ;  the  Bishop  was  in  earnest, 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
Rector  of  Whickham,  wishing  him 
to  see  Mr.  Hurst,  and  ascertain 
his  ability  to  make  a  ready  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  acquirements.  Mr. 
Douglas  visited  him  accordingly, 
and  found  him  toiling  the  whole 
daylong  to  support  his  family.  He 
pursued  his  studies  while  at  work, 
having  his  lessons  on  his  “  flame- 
stone,”  a  stone  suspended  before 
the  eyes  of  the  workmen  to  protect 
them  from  the  flames.  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las  conversed  with  him,  and  subse¬ 
quently  made  a  report  to  the  Bishop. 
His  Lordship  next  wrote  to  Mr. 
Davies,  the  Rector  of  Gateshead ,  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Hurst.  Mr.  Da¬ 
vies  visited  Mr.  Hurst  at  Winia¬ 
ton,  and  stated  the  result  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop.  Dr.  Maltby 
afterwards  corresponded  with  Mr. 
Hurst,  and  advised  him  as  to  his 
course  of  reading,  recommending 
to  his  attention  the  most  suitable 
books.  His  Lordship  did  more 
than  this— he  enclosed  Mr.  Hurst 
the  means  of  following  out  his 
recommendations. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  Bishop 
having  occasion  to  visit  Newcastle, 
he  had  a  personal  interview  with 
Mr.  Hurst,  and  arrangements  were 
then  made  for  his  ordination. 
When  the  time  for  this  ceremony 
was  at  hand,  Mr.  Hurst  received 
a  kind  letter  from  Auckland  Castle, 
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intimating  that  apartments  had 
been  provided  for  his  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Mis  Lordship  also  presented 
him  with  a  silk  gown,  through 
Mr.  Wardell.  His  reception  at 
Auckland  Castle  was  kind  in  the 
extreme.  He  is  represented  as 
having  passed  hisexamination  with 
great  credit  to  himself,  and  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  examiner. 
It  is  customary  for  the  candidates 
for  ordination  to  dine  with  the 
Bishop  ;  on  this  occasion  the 
Bishop,  on  looking  round  the 
room  for  Mr.  Hurst,  found  that 
he  was  at  the  opposite  end.  He 
asked  him  to  come  to  him,  met 
him,  took  his  arm,  and  introduced 
him  to  Mrs.  Maltby  and  all  the 
ladies.  When  they  met  in  the 
dining-room,  he  said,  fi  You  must 
come  and  sit  beside  me.”  It  was 
believed  that  through  the  Bishop’s 
patronage  Mr.  Hurst  would  shortly 
enter  upon  his  ministerial  duties 
as  curate  of  Garrigill,  near  Alston. 


MARCH. 

1.  Chartist  Trials. — Feargus 
O’Connor,  Thomas  Cooper,  Murra 
Peter  M‘Douall,und  fifty-six  other 
Chartists  of  smaller  pretensions, 
were  arraigned  at  the  bar  before 
Mr.  Baron  Rolfc,  at  the  assizes  at 
Lancaster,  charged  with  sedition 
and  conspiracy,  and  with  unlaw¬ 
fully  assembling  during  the  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  last  autumn,  &c.  The 
trials  lasted  eight  days,  with  the 
following  result :  Guilty  on  the 
fifth  count,  which  charged,  “that 
the  defendants  did  endeavour  to 
excite  her  Majesty’s  liege  subjects 
to  disaffection  and  hatred  of  the 
laws,  and  unlawfully  did  endea¬ 
vour  to  persuade  the  said  liege 
subjects  to  confederate,  and  agree 
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to  leave  their  several  employments, 
and  to  produce  a  cessation  of  labour 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  this 
realm,”  Feargus  O'Connor  and 
fourteen  others.  Upon  this  count 
the  learned  judge  expressed  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  by  law,  it  is 
an  offence,  a  point  which  must 
be  decided  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench.  Guilty  on  the  fourth 
count,  “  That  they  tumultuously 
and  unlawfully  assembled  toge¬ 
ther,  and  forced  certain  peace¬ 
able  subjects  to  leave  their  occu¬ 
pations,  with  intent  thereby  to 
cause  terror  and  alarm,  and  by 
means  of  such  terror  and  alarm 
unlawfully  to  cause  certain  great 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  this  realm,”  Arthur, 
alias  James  M‘Arthur,  and  fifteen 
others.  Seven  were  acquitted  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  trial,  the 
Attorney-General  abandoning  the 
charges  against  them,  and  twenty- 
one  were  acquitted  by  the  jury. 

—  Splendid  Benefaction. — 
The  Bishop  of  London  has  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  receipt  of  5,000/.  from 
an  anonymous  donor,  “  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  building  a  church  in 
London,  as  an  offering  to  Almighty 
God  for  His  glory,  and  the  good 
of  His  Church.” 

3.  Arrival  of  Chinese  Trea¬ 
sure  at  the  Mint. — This  evening 
at  seven  o’clock,  five  waggons, 
each  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  a 
cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  all  hea¬ 
vily  laden,  entered  the  gateway  of 
the  Royal  Mint,  escorted  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  60th  Regiment, 
with  Chinese  silver,  amounting 
to  1,000,000/.  sterling,  being  the 
first  consignment  of  the  indemnity 
to  be  paid  by  the  Celestial  Em¬ 
pire.  The  treasure  was  brought 
over  by  the  Modesle,  which  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  was  forwarded  to  London 
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by  the  Southampton  Railway.  Qo 
the  arrival  of  the  silver  at  the 
Vauxhall  terminus,  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Messrs.  Chaplin  and 
Horne’s  waggons,  and  by  them 
conveyed  to  the  Royal  Mint.  The 
novel  procession  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  notice,  and  an  immense 
crowd  followed  the  waggons  to 
the  Mint ;  and  as  the  outer  gates 
were  closed  upon  them,  three 
hearty  cheers  were  given.  The 
sycee  silver  was  contained  in  large 
wooden  boxes;  and,  on  passing 
along  the  Minories,  one  of  them 
burst ;  but  owing  to  the  precau¬ 
tions  which  had  been  taken,  not  a 
particle  of  the  precious  rnetal  was 
lost.  The  Master  of  the  Mint, 
and  other  authorities  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  were  present  when 
the  silver  arrived. 

7.  To-day  a  second  assignment 
of  the  same  precious  metal  arrived 
at  the  Mint  in  five  waggons,  escort¬ 
ed  by  a  strong  party  of  the  10th 
Regiment,  having  been  brought 
home  from  China  by  Her  Majesty’s 
ship  Columbine.  The  silver,  which 
was  in  lumps,  in  the  shape  of  an  egg 
cut  in  half,  was  packed  in  boxes 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and 
one  and  a  half  in  height,  425  in 
number. 

—  Threat  of  Assassination 

AGAINST  THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 
Exchequer.— -Mr.  Goulburn,  at¬ 
tended  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Pemberton, 
his  private  Secretary,  Mr.  Dawson, 
and  Mr.  Maule,  applied  at  Bow 
Street  Police-office,  for  a  warrant 
to  arrest  John  Dillon,  late  an 
officer  in  the  Navy,  who  had 
threatened  his  life.  Mr.  Dillon 
formerly  commanded  at  the  Pre¬ 
ventive  Coast  Guard  Station  at 
Millcove,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
At  eight  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
the  15th  February  1822,  he  went 
out  to  sea  with  two  boats ;  a  sail 


was  pointed  out ;  be  approached, 
and  prepared  to  board  the  vessel, 
which  was  the  smuggler-brig 
Peru  ;  but  on  seeing  from  forty  to 
fifty  men  on  board,  (or,  according 
to  another  account,  fearing  that 
the  boats  would  be  swamped,)  he 
sheered  off,  and  raised  an  alarm 
on  the  coast.  The  brig  next  day 
ran  into  [Kinsale,  thirty  miles 
distant ;  was  boarded  and  seized 
by  Mr.  Masters,  the  Customs  Sur¬ 
veyor,  and  condemned.  Mr.  Mas¬ 
ters  received  1 1,000/.  prize-money. 
Mr.  Dillon  was  adjudged  to  have 
no  claim,  as  he  did  not  drive 
the  vessel  into  Kinsale ;  but  in 
1833,  501.  was  given  to  him  in 
consideration  of  his  distressed  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Some  charge  of  cow¬ 
ardice  was  originally  raised  against 
him  ;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  ac¬ 
quitted  of  that,  on  the  testimony 
of  Admirals  Codrington,  Stopford, 
and  Durham.  Three  letters  were 
produced  in  Court,  dated  21st 
February,  22nd  February,  and  4th 
March  ;  in  which  Dillon  tells  Mr. 
Goulburn,  that  William  the  Fourth 
cautioned  his  Ministers  not  to 
trifle  with  the  writer;  and  he 
threatens  to  send  a  ball  through 
Mr.  Goulburn.  In  the  first  letter 
of  the  series,  be  says— 

“  If  these  letters  are  not  at¬ 
tended  to,  1  assure  you,  without 
the  crime  of  an  assassin,  I  prefer 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  situation 
as  that  villain  M‘Naughten,  than 
draw  on  the  miserable  existence  I 
am  now  suffering,  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  in  debt  to  those  friends  who 
had  confidence  in  my  honour,  with 
an  estate  which  had  been  over  two 
hundred  years  in  my  family,  now 
enjoyed  by  Lord  Templemore  and 
Mr.  Maunsel  of  Galway.  Every 
article  I  have  is  in  pledge.  The 
late  King,  who  knew  my  character, 
and  my  late  friends,  Sir  Herbert 
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Taylor  and  Sir  R.  Spencer,  re¬ 
quested  of  Lord  Althorp  not  to 
trifle  with  me,  but  to  give  me  a 
fair  trial.” 

Mr.  Pemberton  identified  the 
letters  as  Mr.  Dillon’s  writing:: 
and  mentioned,  that  in  one  of  the 
frequent  interviews  which  he  had 
with  the  witness,  Mr.  Dillon  said 
Mr.  Goulburn  “  had  better  look 
out  and  he  seemed  much  ex¬ 
cited. 

Mr.  James  Walsh,  a  colour-man, 
of  Bankside,  deposed  that  he  saw 
John  Dillon  at  a  coffeehouse  in  the 
Strand,  one  day  last  week  ;  when 
he  entered  into  conversation  about 
M'Naughten  and  Bellingham— 

“  He  referred  to  the  case  of 
Bellingham,  who  shot  Mr.  Perei- 
val ;  and  said  there  was  a  wide 
difference  between  his  case  and 
that  of  M'Naughten,  as  Belling¬ 
ham  had  received  a  bond  Jide  in¬ 
jury,  by  which  he  was  driven  mad, 
whereas  the  other  had  received 
none  at  all.  He  contended  that 
Bellingham  was  perfectly  justified 
in  shooting  Mr.  Percival.  He 
continued  this  conversation  with 
two  strangers  present,  and  told 
them  he  had  a  claim  upon  the 
Government,  and,  unless  it  was 
satisfied  he  would  have  a  pop  at 
some  of  them  ;  and,  if  he  did 
shoot  any  one,  it  should  be  Goul¬ 
burn.  This  occurrence  took  place 
late  in  the  evening;  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  quite  sober,  and 
determined  to  put  his  threat  into 
execution ;  saying,  *  When  I  am 
tried,  PI l  not  plead  insanity,  but 
injustice,’  One  of  the  strangers 
observed,  *  Why  not  petition  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  wait  for  a  reply  to  your 
petition,  after  it  will  be  laid  on  the 
table  ?’  He  replied,  ‘ Before  I  can 
receive  any  answer  to  any  petition 
that  I  may  make,  I’ll  have  taken 


Mr.  Goulburn ’s  life,  and  swing  for 
it/  ” 

The  warrant  of  arrest  was  issued 
at  once. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  found  in  White- 
cross-street  Debtors’  Prison;  and 
the  Governor  was  instructed  to 
detain  him  under  the  warrant. 
He  afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
amply  apologizing  for  his  threats, 
which  he  palliated  by  a  reference 
to  his  sufferings  and  privations  ; 
entreating  that  if  his  claim  were 
not  settled,  at  least  his  expences 
and  the  sum  he  had  lost  from  his 
profession  might  be  paid,  as  the 
charge  of  cowardice  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  ;  and  requesting  that  Mr. 
Goulburn  would  state  to  the  House 
of  Commons  his  admission  of  the 
acquittal  from  that  charge. 

—  Extensive  and  Destructive 
Fire  at  Liverpool. — This  town 
has  been  the  scene  of  another  large 
and  destructive  fire.  The  premises 
in  which  the  conflagration  broke 
out  are  those  of  Messrs.  Fawcett 
and  Preston,  the  celebrated  engi¬ 
neers.  They  occupy  a  space  bound¬ 
ed  by  four  streets,  namely  York 
and  Suffolk-streets,  and  Lydia 
Anne  and  Gilbert-streets.  Along 
Lydia  Anne-street  are  warehouses 
and  other  buildings  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  different  occupiers.  The 
works  of  Messrs.  Fawcett  and 
Preston  cover  an  area  of  about 
15,000  square  yards.  The  fire 
broke  out  about  one  o’clock  yester¬ 
day  morning  in  the  paint  shop  be¬ 
longing  to  the  foundry,  extended 
across  from  Gilbert-street  to  Lydia 
Anne-street,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  destruction  of  the  intermediate 
buildings,  destroyed  two  ware¬ 
houses  in  Lydia  Anne-street,  one 
of  which  was  bonded  and  the  other 
free.  Among  the  property  destroy¬ 
ed  were  many  valuable  models  and 
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drawings,  together  with  the  bright 
work  belonging  to  the  machinery 
of  the  Bentinck  steamer,  just  built 
in  this  port  for  the  Oriental  Com¬ 
pany  ;  but  happily  the  most  valu¬ 
able  portion,  the  models  and  draw¬ 
ings,  were  in  a  workshop  which 
escaped  the  flames.  Still  the  loss 
is  very  great,  and  much  of  it  can¬ 
not  be  estimated  in  money. 

One  of  the  most  painful  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  this  sad  ca¬ 
lamity  was,  that  it  would  deprive 
from  300  to  400  workmen  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  thus  add  to  the 
already  frightful  amount  of  dis¬ 
tress  existing  in  the  town.  Owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  this 
great  establishment  had  been  re¬ 
duced  from  nearly  700  to  358,  and 
of  these  a  very  large  proportion, 
if  not  the  whole,  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  employment  until  the  work¬ 
shops  were  rebuilt.  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  fire  might  have 
been  extinguished  with  great  ease 
shortly  after  it  commenced,  and 
before  any  serious  damage  had 
been  done,  if  it  had  but  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  obtained  even  a  mo¬ 
derate  supply  of  water,  but  not  a 
drop  could  be  produced  when  that 
brought  in  the  water  carts  attached 
to  the  engines  was  consumed. 
Even  with  that  insufficient  supply 
the  flames  were  very  nearly  con¬ 
quered,  and  a  few  hundred  gallons 
more  would  have  extinguished 
them  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At 
this  critical  moment,  however,  the 
supply  totally  failed,  and  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  not  a  drop 
could  be  obtained.  During  that 
time  the  flames  had  spread  on 
every  side,  and  had  gained  such 
an  ascendancy  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  arrest  their  course  for 
many  hours,  and  then  not  until 
they  had  destroyed  thousands  and 


tens  of  thousands  pounds-worth  of 
property,  and  deprived  nearly  400 
workmen  and  those  dependent 
upon  them  of  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  The  total  loss  was  com¬ 
puted  to  be  at  least  30,000/. 

10.  Literary  Forgery.  —  A 
recent  trial  at  Rome  has  convicted 
the  Count  Mariano  Alberti  of 
wholesale  forgery  of  works  which 
he  had  professed  to  discover  and 
publish  as  Tasso’s.  Some  small 
portion  of  these  works,  which  is 
considered  to  be  genuine,  he  had 
interlarded  with  the  rest,  to  leaven 
the  mass  and  give  it  the  greater 
air  of  authenticity.  In  his  lodg¬ 
ing  were  found  an  immense  collec¬ 
tion  of  writing-tools,  inks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  and  tints,  old  copy 
books,  blank  paper  torn  out  of  old 
books,  and  innumerable  exercises 
in  imitation  of  the  handwriting  of 
more  than  fifty  eminent  individuals 
of  Tasso’s  time. 

17.  Earthquake  in  the  North 
of  England.'-— The  shock  of  an 
earthquake  was  sensibly  felt  in 
Liverpool  and  its  neighbourhood, 
about  one  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Persons  were  awakened  out 
of  their  sleep  by  the  shaking  of 
their  houses  and  beds.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  were  of  the  usual  land, 
but  too  strange  to  the  Liverpool 
folks  not  to  astonish  them  greatly. 
The  earthquake  was  felt  over  a 
considerable  tract  of  the  adjoining 
country.  The  shock  was  distinctly 
felt  at  Manchester  about  the  same 
time;  but  it  was  more  generally 
observed  in  the  suburbs  than  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  It  was 
also  remarked,  that  those  persons 
who  were  up  and  in  motion  did 
not  notice  the  oscillation  so  much 
as  those  who  were  still  and  lying 
down.  A  sensation  of  heat  and 
oppressive  closeness  had  been  per¬ 
ceived  for  some  hours  before,  Xu 
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some  instances,  the  people  who 
were  awakened  in  the  houses  got 
up  in  alarm,  dressed  themselves, 
and  walked  in  the  streets  till  day¬ 
light.  A  gentleman  at  Smedley 
Lane  felt  the  floor  of  a  room  vi¬ 
brate;  and  next  morning  he  found 
the  dust  in  a  heap  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  as  if  it  had  drifted  toge¬ 
ther.  Some  of  the  incidents  were 
ludicrous.  A  person  at  Kersall 
Moor  awaking,  and  finding  himself 
shaking  very  much,  concluded  that 
it  was  an  attack  of  ague.  At  Sus¬ 
pension  Bridge,  a  lady,  terrified 
from  an  apprehension  that  thieves 
were  in  the  house,  opened  the  win¬ 
dow  and  called  the  police.  A  po¬ 
liceman,  who  was  near,  assured  her 
that  she  need  feel  no  alarm  as  to 
thieves,  as  it  was  “  only  an  earth¬ 
quake.” 

At  Preston,  the  visitation  was 
rather  more  startling — “  Its  ap¬ 
proach  was  intimated  by  an  unna¬ 
tural  buzzing  noise,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  louder  and  louder  until 
the  moment  when  the  subterranean 
convulsion  passed  a  given  point ; 
and  then  the  sound,  and  the  effects 
produced  on  the  instant,  became 
very  alarming — windowsand  doors 
rattling,  nay,  the  very  houses  ap¬ 
parently  staggering  to  their  foun¬ 
dations.  The  watchmen  of  the 
town  and  the  public  officers  on 
night  duty  describe  the  sensations 
which  it  excited  as  awfully  appal- 
ing ;  the  ground  appearing  to 
them  to  be  sinking  under  them, 
and  themselves  feeling  as  though 
they  were  descending  to  a  great 
depth.  The  bells  rang  in  several 
}louses.,, 

At  Lancaster,  several  smart 
shocks  continued  for  about  fifty 
seconds.  The  fetters  which  hung 
in  the  gateway-tower  of  the  castle 
clanked  against  each  other  with 
great  violence.  The  concussion 


was  also  perceived  throughout 
Lancashire,  at  Carlisle  and  other 
places  in  Cumberland,  in  West¬ 
moreland,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire. 

At  Fleetwood  onWyre,  an  earth¬ 
quake  was  felt  at  eleven  p.m.  yes¬ 
terday;  but  it  was  so  slight  as  to 
attract  little  attention.  The  shock 
came  about  fifty  minutes  past  mid¬ 
night,  and  !,was  attended  by  a 
sound  like  subterranean  thunder, 
so  violent  that  many  persons  left 
their  houses  in  alarm.  The  sea 
rose  to  an  unusual  height ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  steamer, 
w  hicli  was  on  the  voyage  from 
Belfast  to  Fleetwood  at  the  time, 
encountered  suddenly  a  boisterous 
sea ;  for  which  the  master  could 
not  account,  as  the  shock  was  not 
otherwise  felt  on  board. 

The  Isle  of  Man  was  shaken; 
and  people  in  steam-boats  off'  the 
island  felt  a  grinding  sensation  un¬ 
der  the  vessels  as  if  they  had  run 
aground.  The  motion  was  slightly 
perceptible  in  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land. 

18.  Huntingdon  Assizes.  — 
Extraordinary  Case. — Christo¬ 
pher  Mallows  was  indicted  for  fe¬ 
loniously  assaulting  Sophy,  his 
wife,  and  casting  her  into  a  well 
with  intent  to  drown  and  murder 
her. 

Mr.  Gunning  was  counsel  for 
the  Crown,  Mr.  Serjeant  Byles  for 
the  prisoner. 

The  prisoner  and  his  wife,  down 
to  the  period  of  their  marriage, 
were  servants  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tenant  at  Holme  in  this 
county,  and  having  formed  an 
attachment  they  were  united  in 
the  month  of  April  last.  They 
were  put  by  their  master  into  a 
cottage  belonging  to  him,  where 
they  lived  together  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July.  The  wife  at  that  time 
left  Holme  and  went  to  her  father, 
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who  is  a  small  farmer  near  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  where  she  was  joined  by 
her  husband  the  prisoner,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  live  very  happily  and 
lovingly  to  the  very  last  moment 
before  he  committed  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  act  which  gave  rise  to  this 
inquiry.  From  the  end  of  July  un¬ 
til  the  25th  of  September  they 
lived  with  her  father  and  family. 
On  that  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
the  wife’s  father,  mother,  and  two 
sisters  left  their  house  at  three 
o’clock  to  attend  divine  worship, 
the  prisoner  and  his  wife  staying 
at  home.  On  the  return  of  the 
family  from  church  the  first  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  attracted  their  no¬ 
tice  was,  that  the  floor  of  the  keep¬ 
ing  room  and  the  stairs  were  very 
wet,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  person  having  walked  across 
with  water  dripping  from  his 
clothes.  They  instantly  proceeded 
up  stairs,  where  they  found  the 
wife  of  the  prisoner  sitting  or  ra¬ 
ther  lying  in  a  chair,  with  her  cap 
off,  her  hair  hanging  down  and 
wet,  and  water  streaming  from  her 
person.  She  was  cold  and  looked 
half  dead,  and  was  forthwith  un¬ 
dressed,  dried,  and  put  to  bed. 
No  particular  inquiries  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  at  the  time,  and  she 
fell  into  a  quiet  sleep  during  the 
evening.  The  prisoner  wras  not 
within  at  this  time,  and  search  was 
made  for  him,  but  he  could  not  be 
found.  On  the  following  morning 
the  wife  made  a  statement  which 
induced  the  family  to  request  the 
attendance  of  a  magistrate  at  the 
house.  She  was  sworn,  and  stated 
that,  shortly  after  her  sisters  had 
gone  to  church,  she  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  were  in  their  bed-room  up 
stairs,  that  he  went  down,  and 
that  when  he  returned  he  told  her 
there  was  a  woman  below  who 


wanted  to  see  her.  She  thereupon 
went  below  and  he  followed ; 
there  was  nobody  there,  and  she, 
thinking  he  was  merely  joking, 
said  to  him  in  a  playful  manner, 
“  Fll  be  even  with  you  some  day  or 
other.”  There  was  an  open  well 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  back 
door,  and  the  prisoner  then  went 
out  and  sat  on  a  board  lying  near 
this  well,  and  she  presently  joined 
him  and  he  set  her  beside  him. 
In  a  minute  or  two  the  prisoner 
pushed  her  back  over  the  well,  and 
she  still  thinking  he  was  only  jok¬ 
ing  did  not  offer  resistance  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  herself.  Finding 
herself,  however,  in  danger  of  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  well,  she  caught  hold 
of  his  jacket,  and  they  were  both 
near  falling  in.  He  desired  her  to 
leave  go,  “  or  he  should  fall  in  too,” 
and  she,  thinking  he  was  going  to 
pull  her  up,  released  her  bold  of 
bis  jacket,  whereupon  he  took  hold 
of  her  by  the  feet,  lifted  them  over 
the  well- board,  and  threw  her  head 
first  into  the  well.  The  well  is 
about  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  there 
was  at  that  time  about  four  feet  of 
water.  She  struggled  and  got 
upon  her  legs,  on  which  the  pri¬ 
soner,  bolding  by  the  kerb  of  the 
well,  put  his  feet  on  her  shoulders, 
which  he  bruised.  He  did  not 
succeed,  and  the  woman  begged 
him  to  get  her  out,  at  the  same 
time  promising  to  forgive  him. 
He  asked  her  if  she  would  get  her 
clothes  off  before  her  father  re¬ 
turned,  which  she  gladly  promised 
to  do.  He  then  said  she  would 
hang  him,  but  she  assured  him  she 
would  not,  and  that  she  would 
change  her  clothes  and  say  nothing 
about  it.  The  prisoner  upon  this 
fetched  a  ladder,  and  released  her 
from  her  perilous  situation.  She 
went  up  the  orchard,  and  he  re¬ 
quested  her  to  go  into  the  houses 
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and  upon  her  asking  how  he  came 
to  serve  her  so  cruelly,  he  replied, 
he  was  in  a  fit,  and  again  requested 
her  to  go  in.  She,  however,  did 
not  enter  the  house,  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  went  in  and  brought  her  dry 
clothes  down  stairs,  and  put  them 
into  a  back  room.  She  soon  after- 
terwards  went  into  it  and  bolted 
herself  in,  and,  addressing  her  hus¬ 
band  from  the  window,  requested 
him  to  be  gone  or  he  would  be 
taken.  She  made  up  a  small  bun¬ 
dle  and  he  left  the  country  without 
bidding  his  wife  good  by.  She 
swore  before  the  magistrate  that 
she  had  no  doubt  in  her  own  mind 
that  he  intended  to  murder  her. 
It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
they  lived  most  happily  together, 
and  that  they  never  had  a  differ¬ 
ence  or  a  word  before  this  unhappy 
occurrence.  The  prosecutrix  upon 
the  trial  to-day  showed  an  evident 
leaning  in  favour  of  her  husband; 
and  it  was  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  facts  could  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  her  It  appeared  that 
in  January  last  she  was  confined, 
which  fact  may  perhaps  account 
for  some  desire  on  her  part  to  be 
as  favourable  towards  him  as  she 
possibly  could.  She  could  not  to¬ 
day  recollect  whether  the  prisoner 
took  her  by  the  legs,  or  whether 
he  put  her  into  the  water  at  all. 
She  said  she  did  at  one  time  think 
he  did,  but  she  was  vexed  and  in 
a  passion  then,  and  did  not  now 
think  so,  and  she  swore  that  she 
thought  her  falling  into  the  well 
was  a  mere  accident.  It  appeared 
by  the  evidence  of  her  sister,  that 
before  dinner  on  the  day  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  prisoner  was  talking  to  her 
mother  about  the  well,  and  that 
he  remarked  to  her  that  any  one 
might  very  easily  fall  into  it.*  The 
prisoner,  when  he  left  Heming- 
ford,  went  to  London,  where  he 
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wandered  about  until  the  9th  of 
October,  when  he  returned  to  He- 
mingford,  and  gave  himself  up. 
He  told  the  constable,  “  He  was 
very  sorry  for  what  he  had  done  ; 
he  knew  the  law  was  against  him, 
and  he  must  suffer.”  The  con¬ 
stable  observed,  two  or  three  days 
after  the  occurrence,  that  the 
shoulders  of  the  prosecutrix  bore 
marks  as  if  made  by  the  nails  in  a 
man’s  shoes. 

Four  or  five  persons  gave  the 
prisoner  a  good  character  for  hu¬ 
manity. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  summed 
up  the  evidence,  telling  the  jury 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  return 
their  verdict  upon  the  evidence 
which  had  been  given  before  them, 
and  that  although  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  see  that  the  prosecu¬ 
trix  had  a  strong  wish  to  speak  as 
favourably  of  him  as  she  possibly 
could,  they  must  not  draw  any 
inference  against  him  which  the 
evidence  did  not  warrant.  The 
learned  judge  recapitulated  the 
evidence,  and  desired  them  to  say 
whether  it  satisfied  them  that  the 
prisoner  had  thrown  or  put  his 
wife  into  the  well,  and  whether,  if 
they  were  of  opinion  that  he  did, 
it  was  done  with  the  intent  charg¬ 
ed  in  the  indictment,  namely,  to 
murder  her. 

The  jury,  after  a  very  short  de¬ 
liberation,  acquitted  the  prisoner, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  and  his 
wife  were  seen  walking  arm-in¬ 
arm  to  their  inn. 

With  this  case  terminated  the 
assizes  for  the  county  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon. 

24.  Attempted  Assassination. 
— •  At  Cambridge,  John  Fre¬ 
derick  Mortlock  was  charged  with 
shooting  at  his  uncle,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Edmund  Mortlock,  with 
intent  to  murder  him.  Some 
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years  back,  he  attempted  the  life 
of  another  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas 
Mortlock,  of  Abingdon  Hall,  by 
setting  tire  to  his  house ;  having  a 
standing  complaint  against  his 
uncles,  that  he  was  debarred  from 
certain  information  respecting  the 
disposal  of  his  father’s  property. 
He  was  tried  for  the  former  of¬ 
fence,  and  acquitted;  and  after 
that  he  somewhat  reformed  his 
way  of  life.  In  November  last, 
however,  under  the  immediate 
pressure  of  money  difficulties,  he 
went  to  the  rooms  of  his  uncle 
Edmund,  who  is  a  Fellow  of 
Christ’s  College,  and,  after  some 
violent  threats,  shot  him  with  a 
pistol.  He  escaped,  was  pursued, 
and  captured;  having  in  the  chase 
shot  also  the  two  men  who  pursued 
him.  All  the  three  shots  struck 
the  persons  at  whom  they  were 
aimed  ;  but,  luckily,  none  of  them 
took  effect  beyond  inflicting  some 
slight  bruises.  The  prisoner  was 
convicted  of  the  minor  offence  of 
intending  to  do  grievous  bodily 
harm,  and  sentenced  to  twenty- 
one  years’  transportation. 

25.  Altar  Harangues.  —  At 
the  Assizes  for  Nenah,  just  con¬ 
cluded,  two  men  named  Michael 
Larkin  and  Thomas  Gleeson,  were 
indicted  for  shooting  at,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  kill,  Patrick  Tierney,  on 
the  25th  of  February.  The  tra¬ 
gical  fate  of  Tierney  must  be  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  public ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  mur¬ 
dered  under  circumstances  of  more 
than  ordinary  atrocity,  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  late  assizes,  and  thus, 
by  a  process  peculiar  to  the  fa¬ 
voured  region  of  Tipperary,’  was 
the  leading  evidence  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  put  (<  out  of  Court.”  The 
prisoners  were  acquitted.  Among 
the  witnesses  called  for  the  defence 
was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Maher,  the 


parish  priest  of  Toomavera,  and 
here  follows  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man’s  evidence,  as  reported  in  the 
local  paper  :  — 

“  The  Rev.  John  Maher,  parish 
priest  of  Toomavera,  was  called  on 
by  Mr.  Hassard  to  give  the  pri¬ 
soners  a  character. 

“  The  reverend  gentleman  being 
sworn  was  examined. -—I  know  the 
prisoners.  I  know  their  general 
character,  for  I  have  been  their  pa¬ 
rish  priest  these  twenty  years.  I 
know  them  to  be  peaceable  indus¬ 
trious  men.  I  know  them  not  to 
be  mixed  up  in  those  matters  that 
disturb  the  country. 

<c  Mr.  Scott. — Is  it  a  fact  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  your  parish 
has  been  disturbed  of  late  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Maher. — I  cannot 
say  it  is  remarkable  in  the  way  of 
disturbance  more  than  any  other 
place. 

“Mr.  Scott.— Are  you  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  people  in  your 
chapel  ? 

“  Rev.  Mr.  Maher.— I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  people 
by  their  names.  During  the  time 
of  the  assizes  I  cautioned  them  to 
guard  against  false  swearing,  for  I 
have  known  instances  where  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  induced  to  do  so. 

“  Mr.  Scott. — Did  you  ever  find 
it  necessary  to  denounce  the  de¬ 
ceased  in  your  chapel  ? 

“  Rev.  Mr.  Maher. — He  came 
to  me  to  know  if  I  had  any  notion 
of  making  a  charge  against  him 
with  regard  to  an  improper  fami¬ 
liarity  which  he  had  with  a  female. 

I  said  that  was  the  first  I  had 
heard  of  it;  but  I  told  him  it 
was  the  general  opinion  he  was 
swearing  falsely  against  the  pri¬ 
soners. 

“  Mr.  Scott.— Do  you  know 
yourself  that  he  swore  falsely  ? 

u  Rev.  Mr.  Maher,— Only  from 
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the  general  report  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

“  Mr.  Scott. — How  long  before 
his  death  did  you  denounce  him  ? 

“  Rev.  Mr.  Maher. — I  did  not 
mention  his  name  ;  I  had  reason 
to  speak,  and  I  referred  to  the 
people  in  general,  and  to  him  in 
particular. 

To  Mr.  Scott. — “  It  was  on  Sun¬ 
day  he  came  to  mv  house. 

■r'  — 

“Mr.  Scott. — Yes!  and  he  was 
attacked  afterwards;  in  fact,  he 
was  murdered  that  night — (sensa¬ 
tion  in  court). 

To  the  Court. — “  He  came  to 
me  on  Sunday  morning  and  asked 
me,  my  Lord,  if  he  was  not  to  be 
attacked. 

“  Mr.  Hassard. — By  f attacked/ 
my  Lord,  he  meant  ‘  spoken  of/ 

“  Court. — And  did  you  speak  of 
him  ? 

“  Rev.  Mr.  Maher.— In  a  gene¬ 
ral  manner ;  I  made  general  ob¬ 
servations.  I  said  some  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  swear  in  matters  which 
they  knew  to  be  false. 

“  Court. — Did  you  mention  his 
name  at  that  time  ? 

“  Rev.  Mr.  Maher. — I  believe  I 
did. 

“  Mr.  Scott. — The  congregation 
Were  in  the  chapel  at  the  time  ? 

“  Rev.  Mr.  Maher.  —  They 
were.” 

—  Opening  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel.  —  The  Thames-Tunnel 
was  opened  for  foot-passengers, 
with  much  ceremony,  to-day. 
The  place  of  rendezvous  for  those 
who  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
was  the  Rotherhithe  shaft,  on  the 
Surrey  side ;  where  two  marquees 
had  been  erected,  one  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  directors  and 
proprietors  with  their  friends,  and 
the  other  for  the  reception  of  vi¬ 
siters.  Among  the  company  were, 
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the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Codrington,  Sir  William 
Clay,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bvng, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Hume,  M.P., 
Mr.  Roebuck,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hawes, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Warburton,  Mr.  Ren¬ 
nie,  Mr.  Babbage,  Dr.  Wollaston, 
Dr.  Farraday,  Mr.  Maudslay,  Mr. 
Field,  and  other  scientific  persons. 
At  four  o’clock,  the  company  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  larger  marquee, 
and  formed  in  a  procession,  headed 
by  a  band ;  they  descended  the 
staircase  in  the  shaft ;  passed  along 
the  western  archway  of  the  Tun¬ 
nel,  1,200  feet  long  ;  ascended  the 
shaft  at  Wapping,  and  paraded  ; 
and  returned  by  the  Eastern  arch¬ 
way  to  Rotherhithe.  Some  wa¬ 
termen  hoisted  a  black  flag  at  the 
Tunnel  Pier  to  indicate  their  feel¬ 
ings  upon  the  occasion  ;  the Red- 
rifle  Ferry,”  and  their  interests, 
having  been  undermined. 

In  the  evening,  the  Directors 
entertained  their  friends  at  the 
London  Tavern  ;  and  more  than  a 
hundred  guests  sat  down  to  table. 
Mr.  Hawes,  senior,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  presided  ; 
and  among  the  guests  were  Major- 
general  Pasley  and  Sir  Isambart 
Brunei,  the  architect  of  the  Tun¬ 
nel.  “  Prosperity  to  the  Thames 
Tunnel”  was  drunk  in  some  wine 
which  had  been  preserved  from 
the  commencement  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  to  celebrate  its  completion. 

—  An  Ante-Diluvian  Toad. 
—  A  few  days  ago,  while  some 
workmen  were  employed  at  their 
avocation  in  Boag  Quarry,  near 
Stevenston,  they,  on  breaking  up 
a  piece  of  rock,  found  a  toad  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  mass.  On  being  re¬ 
leased  from  its  prison-house,  it  lay 
motionless  for  several  minutes,  but 
eventually  became  animated,  and 
quite  lively.  It  was  very  large, 
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and  somewhat  different  in  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  common  toad. 

27.  Aerial  Travelling.— A 
bill,  entitled  the  Aerial  Transit 
Company  Bill,  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
officially  described  as  a  “  Bill  to 
authorize  the  transfer  to  more  than 
twelve  persons  of  a  certain  patent, 
granted  to  William  Samuel  Hen¬ 
son,  relating  to  locomotive  appa¬ 
ratus  and  machinery,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  company  for 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
said  patent.”  The  bill  was  read 
a  first  time. 

—  Charge  against  the  self- 
styled  Duke  of  Normandy.— 
Union  Hall.  - —  The  soudisant 
Duke  of  Normandy  was  brought 
before  Mr.  Trail,  articles  of  the 
peace  having  been  exhibited 
against  him  at  the  Surrey  Ses¬ 
sions,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Jackson,  for  threatening  his 
life.  On  that  occasion  the  Duke 
was  ordered  to  find  sureties  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  to  give  forty- 
eight  hours  notice  of  bail.  A 
warrant  having  been  issued  from 
this  Court  for  his  apprehension  he 
was  taken  into  custody,  and  locked 
up  at  the  Camberwell  station- 
house.  When  brought  before  the 
magistrate  the  Duke  complained 
of  the  hardship  of  his  being  ar¬ 
rested  so  late  on  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  as  not  to  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  finding  the  requisite 
bail.  He  declared  that  it  was 
done  out  of  malice,  as  Mr.  Jackson 
well  knew  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  escaping,  and  that  altogether 
he  was  treated  by  the  latter  indivi¬ 
dual  with  undeserved  severity. 

Mr.  Jackson  said,  that  after  what 
transpired  at  the  sessions  the  police 
had  the  carrying  the  lawinto  effect, 
and  that  he  w7as  not  aware  when 
the  Duke  was  taken  into  custody* 


The  defendant  here  said  he  was 
treated  with  every  indignity,  that 
even  in  the  process  that  was  issued, 
against  him,  he  was  not  called  by 
his  appropriate  name;  and  here, 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  he  said, 
<f  I  am  Charles  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
Due  de  Normandie,  the  legitimate 
King  of  France,  the  son  of  Louis 
XVI.  I  have  been  traduced  and 
vilified,  even  by  a  portion  of  the 
press  of  (his  country,  but  I  know 
by  whom  it  is  done  ;  ay,  by  my 
political  persecutors,  whom  I 
defy.” 

Mr.  Trail  here  signified  to  the 
defendant  that  it  was  requisite  he 
should  give  forty  eight  hours’ 
notice  of  the  competency  of  his 
bail  from  that  day,  unless  Mr. 
Jackson  was  satisfied  with  them. 

Mr.  Jackson  having  been  handed 
the  names  of  two  persons  who 
offered  to  become  responsible  for 
the  defendant,  declined  to  interfere 
saying  he  should  leave  it  in  the 
bands  of  his  attorney  for  whom  he 
had  sent  to  consult  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  Duke  said,  that  to  show 
the  feelings  which  animated  the 
complainant,  that  person  had  only 
a  few  days  prior  to  his  application 
at  the  sessions  had  him  bound 
under  heavy  recognizances  at  this 
court,  and  although  he  (defendant) 
did  not  see  him  from  that  period, 
yet  he  adopted  the  present  harsh 
measures  with  a  view  to  thrust 
him  into  a  gaol  apart  from  his  wife 
and  children;  that  Mr.  Jackson 
had  deprived  him  of  everything, 
had  taken  possession  of  an  inven¬ 
tion  which  he  had  just  brought  to 
perfection,  and,  as  a  climax  to  his 
harsh  proceedings,  now  only 
wanted  to  behold  him  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison. 

Mr.  Jackson  disclaimed  any 
vindictive  feelings  against  the 
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Duke,  liis  only  object  being  to  get 
possession  of  his  house  and  pro¬ 
perty,  and  in  accomplishing  that 
end  he  wanted  protection  from  the 
threats  of  the  Duke. 

The  Magistrate  said,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  their  transactions, 
but  as  the  complainant  refused  to 
accept  the  bail  proposed,  the  de¬ 
fendant  must  remain  in  custody. 

28.  The  Horrors  of  Trans¬ 
portation.  —  At  the  Liverpool 
Assizes,  one  George  Robinson, 
alias  Saxon,  pleaded  “  Guilty  ”  to 
the  charge  of  having  illegally 
returned  from  transportation,  and 
when  brought  up  for  sentence  en¬ 
tered  into  a  long  and  singular 
statement,  which  was  listened  to 
by  a  crowded  court  with  great 
attention.  From  this  it  appeared, 
that  in  1820,  being  then  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  been 
convicted  of  a  highway  robbery  at 
Pendleton.  He  received  sentence 
of  death,  but  was  finally  trans¬ 
ported  for  life.  He  had,  however, 
an  irresistible  desire  to  return  to 
his  native  land,  and  some  time 
after  his  arrival  at  Sydney  made 
an  attempt  to  escape  by  swimming 
off  to  a  brig  lying  in  the  roads, 
and  succeeded  in  concealing  him¬ 
self  below  until  she  was  at  sea. 
She  was  driven  back,  however,  by 
stress  of  weather,  he  was  given  up 
to  the  authorities,  received  100 
lashes,  and  was  sent  to  a  penal 
settlement,  first  at  Hunter’s  River 
and  afterwards  at  Macquarrie- 
harbour.  For  twelve  months  at  a 
time  he  never  had  the  irons  off 
his  legs.  He  described  his  situa¬ 
tion  as  intolerable,  without  any 
communication  with  his  friends, 
shut  out  from  the  world,  and  with 
hardly  a  hope  for  the  future.  He 
determined  again  to  make  an 
attempt  to  escape.  He  left  the 
colony  with  several  others.  Three 


days  after,  they  were  attacked  by 
the  natives  ;  several  of  them  were 
wounded,  and  all  their  clothes  and 
provisions  were  carried  off.  To 
go  forward  in  this  condition  was 
almost  hopeless  —  to  go  back  was 
to  suffer  again  a  punishment  of 
100  lashes,  and  to  be  condemned 
to  work  in  the  gang  reserved  for 
the  worst  criminals.  They  resolved 
to  go  on.  They  lost  themselves 
in  the  Blue  Mountains  and  wan¬ 
dered  about  naked  for  sixty  days, 
living  on  what  they  could  pick  up 
in  the  bush  or  along  the  shore,  to 
which  they  were  finally  conducted 
by  another  party  of  natives.  They 
were  then  near  the  site  of  Port 
Philip.  Here  they  fell  in  with 
another  tribe,  by  whom  they  were 
taken  and  given  up  to  the  autho¬ 
rities.  They  were  conveyed  to 
Coal  River  naked  as  they  were. 
They  there  were  allowed  a  blanket 
to  cover  them,  but  even  this  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  behind  when 
they  were  shipped  on  board  a  Go¬ 
vernment  vessel  which  was  taking 
coals  to  Sydney ;  and,  but  for 
some  canvass  which  they  were 
allowed  to  have  to  cover  them, 
they  would  have  had  to  lie  naked 
on  the  coals  in  the  hold.  They 
were  landed  in  this  plight  at 
Sydney,  There  public  charity 
supplied  them  with  some  clothing, 
but  one  of  his  companions,  for  six 
months,  had  nothing  but  a  pair  of 
trousers.  They  were  sentenced  to 
receive  100  lashes,  and  to  be  sent 
back  to  Macquarrie  Harbour. 
Their  wretched  state  was  such, 
however,  that  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence  was  not  indicted,  the 
medical  man  having  made  a  repre¬ 
sentation  that  prevented  it.  He 
remained  at  Macquarrie  Harbour 
some  time,  when  he  again,  with 
some  others,  got  away  in  a  whale¬ 
boat,  and  ran  along  the  coast  for 
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nine  days,  having  made  a  sail  by 
fastening  together  the  shirts  of 
the  party.  They  were  obliged, 
from  want  of  provisions,  to  put  into 
Hobart  Town,  and  were  again  sent 
back  to  Macquarrie  Harbour,  and 
placed  on  Big  Island — the  depot 
for  the  worst  offenders.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  horrors  of  this  place  as 
being  more  than  language  could 
paint.  Several,  he  said,  had  com¬ 
mitted  murder  that  they  might  be 
removed  to  Sydney  for  trial,  though 
certain  that  after  this  short  respite 
death  would  be  the  punishment  of 
their  crime.  He  told  a  singular 
tale  of  one  Pearce,  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape  with  several 
others.  Provisions  failing,  they 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  one  to 
save  the  rest.  All  perished  in  this 
wav,  till  Pearce  and  another  alone 
remained.  They  watched,  each 
conscious  of  the  other’s  intention, 
for  forty-eight  hours,  until  Pearce 
got  an  opportunity  of  killing  his 
companion.  He  was  taken,  and 
again  escaped  with  one  Cox,  whom 
he  also  killed,  and  for  this  he  was 
finally  executed.  At  this  horrible 
place  the  prisoner  said  he  remained 
upwards  of  seven  years,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Hobart  Town.  He 
again  escaped  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  concealed  himself  till  she  was 
twenty-one  days  at  sea.  The  cap¬ 
tain,  however,  gave  him  up  on  his 
arrival  at  St.  Helena.  He  was 
sent  back  to  the  Cape,  and  thence 
to  Robins’s  Island,  where  he 
worked  for  seven  months,  with 
251b  of  irons  upon  him.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Macquarrie  Harbour. 
His  conduct,  during  a  gale  on  the 
passage,  recommended  him  to  the 
merciful  consideration  of  the  au¬ 
thorities,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
three  years  he  was  allowed  to  come 
back  to  Hobart  Town,  and  finally 
obtained  a  ticket  of  leave.  He 
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still,  however,  longed  to  see  his 
native  land.  He  escaped  on  board 
an  American  whaler,  in  which  he 
cruised  for  several  months,  but  the 
captain  intending  to  give  him  up 
at  the  first  opportunity,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  vessel  touching  at 
New  Zealand  to  take  refuge  with 
the  natives.  By  them  he  was  well 
treated,  and  finally  got  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  entering  without  suspi¬ 
cion  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for 
Boston  ;  hence  he  wrought  his 
passage  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to 
Greenock  and  Liverpool.  He  had 
since  been  living  at  Manchester 
and  gaining  an  honest  livelihood 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  He 
protested  that  since  his  original 
offence  his  conduct  had  been  that 
of  an  honest  man.  His  sole  wish 
had  been  to  see  his  native  land, 
and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  his 
sufferings  and  his  good  conduct 
would  recommend  him  to  the  mer¬ 
ciful  consideration  of  the  authori¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke  said  the  tale 
which  he  had  related  would,  he 
trusted,  help  to  dissipate  any  idea 
that  might  be  lurking  in  the 
minds  of  any  who  might  hear  it, 
that  transportation  was  a  light 
punishment.  It  was  his  duty 
simply  to  pass  on  him  the  sentence, 
that  he  should  be  transported  again 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

The  prisoner  bowed  respectfully, 
and  was  removed  from  the  bar. 

The  appearance  of  the  man  was 
calculated  to  procure  credence  for 
the  history  he  related.  There 
was  a  remarkable  expression  of 
suffering  and  hardship  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  there  was  something 
very  moving  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  sentence 
that  was  to  consign  him  again  to 
the  horrors  he  had  been  de¬ 
scribing. 
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—  The  Comet.— An  extraor* 
dinary  luminous  appearance  in  the 
western  horizon  about  this  time 
excited  great  interest  and  discus¬ 
sion  among  astronomers.  It  was 
visible  in  so  ambiguous  a  position, 
the  tail  alone  being  discernible 
just  above  the  horizon,  that  many 
were  inclined  to  suppose  it  con¬ 
nected  with  the  zodiacal  light, 
which  was  also  very  brilliant  at 
the  same  time.  The  body  of  the 
comet,  however,  was  distinctly 
seen  by  Mr.  Cooper  at  Nice,  on 
the  14th  March  ;  and  Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  an  interesting  letter 
to  the  Times  newspaper,  related 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  he 
distinctly  saw  its  nucleus,  from 
Collingwood  near  Havvkhurst,  in 
Kent ;  and  on  the  next  night 
observed,  in  the  central  line  of 
the  train,  no  longer  a  nucleus, 
but  a  dim  oval  nebula— appear¬ 
ances  only  to  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  comet  was 
receding  with  great  velocity. 


APRIL. 

1.  Attempt  to  assassinate  a 
Clergyman  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral. — During  the  performance 
of  the  afternoon  service  in  St, 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Haydon,  one  of  the  minor  canons, 
who  was  at  the  time  officiating  for 
the  Dean  (the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.) 
It  appears  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  War¬ 
den,  one  of  the  congregation, 
observed  the  offender  (who  was  in 
the  area  of  the  choir,  and  about 
two  yards  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Haydon)  draw  from  his  breast 
what  he  at  first  mistook  for  a  book, 
but,  as  the  light  shone  upon  the 
barrel,  he  perceived  that  it  was  a 
pistol,  and  immediately  screamed 
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out  twice  or  thrice  to  alarm  the 
congregation,  as  lie  was  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  tlie  prisoner,  and  could 
not  get  at  him.  As  soon  as  the 
rev.  gentleman  raised  the  alarm, 
the  attention  of  W.  H.  Plymsell, 
of  Eyre-court,  Eyre-street-hill, 
Hatton-garden,  was  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  would-be  assassin,  and 
he  succeeded,  with  a  person  named 
Houghton,  in  getting  the  pistol, 
after  some  resistance,  from  his 
hand.  Plymsell  and  a  Mr.  Bowler 
both  positively  stated  that  the 
deadly  weapon  was  aimed  at  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Playdon,  as  they  were 
behind  the  prisoner,  and  could 
judge  of  the  fact. 

The  moment  which  the  accused 
chose  for  executing  his  murderous 
purpose  was  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  prayer  for  the 
Queen  ;  but,  happily,  although 
lie  snapped  the  trigger,  the  weapon 
missed  fire.  He  was  immediately 
seized,  and,  upon  examining  the 
pistol,  it  was  found  to  contain 
powder  and  five  shots,  which  were 
preserved  by  the  verger  of  the 
cathedral.  The  prisoner  was  then 
conducted  to  the  Dean’s  audit-room 
or  vestry.  When  he  was  first 
seized  he  trembled  very  much, 
and  remarked,  “  You  need  not 
hold  me  so  tight,  for  I  have  nothing 
more  about  me ;  I  am  not  going 
to  run  away  ”  After  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff  had  satisfied  himself  of 
the  truth  of  the  charge,  a  police- 
constable  was  sent  for,  and  the 
prisoner  was  conveyed  to  the 
station-house  in  Blackhorse-lane, 
Fleet-street.  He  appeared  to  be 
about  twenty  one  years  of  age, 
and  was  below  the  middle  height. 
His  dress  consisted  of  a  black 
surtout,  black  waistcoat  and  stock, 
drab  trousers,  and  a  silk  hat  with 
a  crape  band  upon  it.  Nothing 
but  an  old  pocket  handkerchief 
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and  a  small  tin  tobacco  box  were 
found  upon  the  prisoner.  When 
questioned  as  to  his  name  and 
address,  he  merely  replied— I 
shall  make  no  further  statements 
in  this  place.”  The  pistol,  which 
appeared  to  be  in  good  repair,  bore 
the  name  of  Nicholson.  Mr. 
Woolfe,  a  gentleman  residing  in 
St.  John’s  Wood,  also  attended 
the  station  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  a  witness,  and  confirmed 
the  greater  portion  of  this  account. 
The  prisoner  was  frequently 
pressed  both  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Warden  and  the  inspector  on  duty 
to  disclose  his  address,  that  some 
communication  might  be  made  to 
his  friends,  but  he  obstinately 
refused  to  do  so,  observing,  <<r  I 
shall  not  speak  in  this  place,”  and, 
.iC  I  toid  you  I  should  decline 
.making  any  further  statement.” 
There  was  nothing  indicative  of 
insanity  about  his  demeanour. 

On  the  3rd  he  was  brought 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  on  the  charge  of  shqoiing 
at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haydon.  His 
name  was  stated  to  be  Augustus 
John  Field  Sintzennich.  His  age, 
sixteen.  Mr.  Bryarley,  a  barrister, 
attended  for  him. 

Mr.  Harde,  a  clerk  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  stated  that  he  was  at 
St. Paul’s  Cathedral  on  thelst  April, 
during  divine  service,  and  saw  the 
prisoner  there.  The  prisoner  rose 
up  when  the  clergyman  was  read¬ 
ing  the  prayer  for  the  Queen,  and 
drew  a  large  horse- pistol  from 
under  his  handkerchief.  The  pri¬ 
soner  was  in  the  choir,  and  witness 
ran  towards  him,  and  said, f<  Seize 
him,  he  has  a  pistol.”  The  pri¬ 
soner  raised  the  pistol,  and  witness 
saw  a  spark  flash  from  the  pan. 
He  did  not  think  the  pistol  was 
directed  at  the  clergyman.  The 
prisoner  was  at  once  seized. 


Mr.  Heskett,  of  No.  12,  Fetter- 
lane,  stated  that  he  saw  the  pri¬ 
soner  draw  the  pistol  from  his 
handkerchief,  and  seized  him.  The 
prisoner  said  it  was  useless  to  hold 
him  so  tight,  as  he  had  no  idea  of 
running  away. 

Mr.  Howton,  of  Lisson-street, 
Waterloo- road,  stated  that  he  saw 
the  prisoner  raise  the  pistol,  and 
tried  to  snatch  it  from  him.  There 
was  a  scuffle  for  the  pistol  between 
the  prisoner  and  witness.  The 
prisoner  snapped  the  pistol  but  it 
missed  fire.  He  did  not  seem  to 
be  at  all  excited. 

Master  Gulling,  a  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital  scholar,  stated  that  he  knock¬ 
ed  the  prisoner’s  hand  down  when 
the  prisoner  raised  the  pistol. 

xMr.  Wood  deposed  that  he  also 
struck  the  prisoner’s  arm  when 
the  pistol  was  elevated. 

Mr.  Lingard,  one  of  the  vergers 
of  St.  Paul’s,  stated  that  there 
were  five  or  six  shots  of  No.  4  in 
the  pistol,  and  a  very  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  powder.  The  powder  and 
the  shot  were  together,  and  there 
was  no  wadding  whatever.  There 
was  no  priming,  nor  had  there 
been  any,  in  the  pan,  and  witness 
believed  the  pistol  would  not  have 
gone  off. 

The  prisoner,  upon  being  asked 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  whether  he 
wished  to  say  anything,  replied 
in  the  negative. 

Inspector  Lloyd  produced  the 
following  letter,  which  the  pri- 
prispiier  wrote  to  his  brother  at 
the' station-house :  — 

u  Dear  Brother, — I  write  to 
inform  you  of  the  situation  I  am 
in,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
have  a  pop  at  the  clergyman  at 
St.  Paul’s,  and  I  am  now  in  a  sta¬ 
tion-house  in  an  alley  that  leads 
into  Fleet-street.  I  don’t  much 
care  about  it,  as  I  did  no  harm  ; 
D  2 
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but  be  so  good  as  not  to  tell  papa 
and  mamma  yet,  as  it  will  put  them 
out.  My  examination  comes  on 
Monday  next,  at  twelve,  as  I  bear. 
I  want  you  to  come  and  see  me 
first,  and  no  one  else  till  you  have 
seen  me.  I  hope  I  shall  see  you 
to-morrow  ;  but  it  did  exasperate 
me  above  a  bit,  when  I  heard  the 
fellow  calling  the  usurper  Queen, 
when  1  have  lately  discovered  that 
James  Stuart  is  right  Sovereign. 
Give  my  love  to  all,  and  tell  them 
not  to  fear  about  me  ;  and  should 
you  come  to  see  me  to-morrow, 
come  by  yourself. 

“  Your  affectionate  brother, 

“  A.  J.  F.  SlNTZENNICII. 

u  Fleet-street — Inquire  for  the 
Police  Station.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  prisoner  said  the 
letter  was  his.  He  added,  that  he 
had  to  deny  that  the  pistol  was 
snapped.  Here  an  old  cover  of  a 
writing-book  was  produced  with 
some  of  the  prisoner’s  writing, 
asserting  the  right  of  the  Stuarts 
to  the  throne,  and  denying  the 
right  of  any  other  family  to  that 
distinction.  It  was  subscribed  “  A 
Staunch  Jacobite.” 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
said  he  could  prove  the  insanity  of 
the  prisoner,  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  di¬ 
recting  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  taken  care  of  under  a  late 
statute. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  he  consi¬ 
dered  the  case  ought  to  go  to  a 
jury. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
pressed  the  suggestion  very  strong¬ 
ly,  and  stated  that  the  lad  had  in¬ 
sanely  imbibed  ideas  of  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  certain  sovereigns,  and 
would  insist  upon  it  that  the 
Stuarts  ought  to  reign  instead  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  The  pri- 
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soner  was  strongly  excited  by  the 
performance  of  Rob  Roy  at  the 
theatre,  and  seemed  to  believe  that 
James  Stuart,  a  Scotch  piper,  had 
a  claim  to  the  Crown,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  lineal  descent  from  that 
unfortunate  family.  (A  laugh.) 
The  prisoner  entertained  thoughts 
of  raising  the  clans  in  favour  of  the 
piper.  His  principles  were  high 
Church  and  State  principles,  and 
he  constantly  attended  divine  ser¬ 
vice.  His  opinions  of  the  right  of 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  to  the 
throne  of  France  were  also  strong. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  a  jury 
must  determine  the  case. 

The  prisoner  was  committed 
for  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.  (See  p.  61.  post.) 

3.  Conviction  of  Chartist 
Leaders. — At  the  Stafford  As¬ 
sizes,  Thomas  Cooper,  Joseph  Cap- 
pur,  and  John  Richards,  were  con¬ 
victed  of  conspiracy  and  sedition  ; 
Cappur  being  recommended  to 
mercy.  Cooper  addressed  inflam¬ 
matory  language  to  a  meeting  at 
Hanley,  on  the  15th  of  August  last; 
and  the  persons  composing  the 
meeting  marched  about  the  dis¬ 
trict,  that  night,  burning  thehouses 
of  Dr.  Vale  and  others.  The  trial 
commenced  on  the  20th  of  March  ; 
and  it  was  prolonged  principally 
in  consequence  of  the  extravagant 
length  and  minuteness  of  the  cross- 
examinations  by  the  prisoners  and 
their  defence.  Sergeant  Talfourd 
stated,  that  in  deference  to  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  jury,  Cap¬ 
pur  would  not  be  brought  up 
for  judgment.  Cooper,  address¬ 
ing  the  judge  (Mr.  Justice  Er- 
skine),  said,  the  defendants  felt 
deeply  indebted  to  his  Lordship 
for  his  kindness  and  courtesy  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  that  protracted 
investigation,  and  he  was  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Erskine. 
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The  Judge — “  You  had  better 
say  nothing  about  me.” 

Cooper  was  afterwards  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  two 
years ;  Richards,  for  one  year. 

5.  At  the  Warwick  Assizes, 
GeorgeWhite,  a  well -known  Chart¬ 
ist  leader,  was  tried  on  charges 
set  forth  in  various  counts,  of 
endeavouring  by  seditious  lan¬ 
guage  to  excite  the  people  to  in¬ 
surrection  at  Birmingham,  on  the 
15th,  19th,  and  22d  of  August 
last,  the  period  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  North.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  was  the  following  let¬ 
ter  written  by  the  prisoner,  which 
was  found  in  the  pocket  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  Leicester  Chartist,  on 
the  26th  of  August : — 

“  Birmingham ,  Aug.  24,  1842. 

“  Dear  Cooper,* — We  are  in  a 
tremendous  state  of  excitement 
here  :  military,  pensioners,  police, 
special  constables,  cannon,  and  God 
knows  what,  is  being  called  into 
requisition.  Sturge  and  O’Neill 
sold  us  on  Monday,  and  broke  up 
a  meeting  which  they  called,  in 
order  to  defeat  ours  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Cooper,  there  never  was 
greater  rascals  than  they  have 
proved  themselves  (see  the  Star  of 
Saturday).  We  held  our  meeting 
in  defiance  of  proclamations,  ex¬ 
hortations,  and  threats  from  the 
magistrates.  They  covered  Dud- 
deston-row  with  police  ;  but  we 
ordered  the  people  to  follow  us, 
and  held  a  meeting  of  40,000, 
where  we  carried  the  Charter 
amidst  thundering  cheers.  I  for¬ 
got  to  tell  you  that  my  house  has 
been  surrounded  with  police  these 
two  nights,  and  that  a  warrant 
has  been  issued  for  my  apprehen¬ 
sion.  I  have,  nevertheless, marched 
with  the  sovereign  people,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them  in  defiance  of  their 


warrant.  We  shall  meet  again 
to-night,  and  no  mistake.  There 
was  some  ugly  work  last  night. 
My  body  guard  chucked  a  raw 
lobster  (a  policeman,)  into  the 
canal ;  and  the  town  has  been  pa¬ 
raded  by  soldiers,  our  lads  cheering 
and  marching  with  them,  like 
trumps.  I  would  rather  than  10Z. 
we  had  vou  here  now  to  sins: 
f  Speed  the  Charter.’  I  expect  to 
be  landed  in  Warwick  Gaol  before 
Saturday ;  but,  dear  Cooper,  no 
matter  what  befals  me— I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  stand  by  our 
glorious  motto,  ‘  The  People’s 
Charter,  and  no  surrender  !’ 

cc  Your  democratic  brother, 

“  George  White. 

“  We  are  getting  on  gloriously 
here.  O’Neill  and  Sturge  have 
damned  themselves.” 

Mr.  White,  whose  conduct  of 
his  own  defence  was  complimented 
by  the  judge  for  its  ability  and 
decorum,  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  case  against  him  was  not 
made  out.  In  summing  up,  Baron 
Alderson  expressed  an  opinion  on 
the  nature  of  the  offence  charged, 
which  possesses  a  peculiar  inter¬ 
est.  He  said  that  — 

‘‘  No  man  ought  to  attend 
meetings  which  were  calculated 
to  excite  alarm  among  persons 
who  were  not  over-fearful  or  over- 
timid.  If  an  unlawful  assembly 
were  for  a  public  purpose,  and 
that  to  change  the  laws  of  the 
country,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say,  that  it  would  not  be  an  overt 
act  of  high  treason ;  and  it  was  well 
that  persons  should  know  the  peril 
in  which  they  stood  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  these.  Where  a  meeting 
was  of  a  public  nature,  and  a 
great  change  of  the  laws  was 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  noise 
and  violence,  he  was  not  prepared 
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to  say  that  persons  attending  such 
meetings,  in  which  noise  and  vio¬ 
lence  were  used,  or  excitement 
caused  by  speeches  to  produce 
noise  and  violence,  did  not  run  a 
great  risk,  and  incur  very  heavy 
danger  of  being  charged  with  high 
treason  ;  and  they  would  do  well 
to  remember  the  warning  which* 
in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  he  then 
meant  to  give  them.  They  had 
heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Char¬ 
ter  ;  by  which  he  understood  cer¬ 
tain  opinions  on  political  matters 
which  some  persons  entertained, 
and  which  they  thought,  if  car¬ 
ried,  would  produce  advantages 
to  the  State.  Whether  they  were 
wise  or  foolish,  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  Every  one  was 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  indulge  in 
those  opinions,  and  promote  them 
by  every  lawful  means.  It  was 
not  because  such  persons  differed 
from  them— if  they  did  so — that 
they  ought  by  any  violence  or 
force  to  prevent  them  from  hold- 
ding  such  opinions,  which  they  had 
as  much  right  to  as  others  had  to 
contrary  views.  They  were  all,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  respective 
duties,  to  advocate  in  a  peaceable 
and  quiet  manner  that  which  they 
might  think  would  promote  the 
good  of  all,  and  in  a  reasonable 
manner  endeavour  to  carry  out 
the  opinions  or  principles  of  which 
they  approved;  that  was  the  right 
of  the  English  people,  and  lie 
hoped  it  would  always  be  so.  But 
though  that  were  conceded  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  it  was  not 
to  be  done  by  force,  violence,  or 
the  use  of  improper  threats.  It 
was  the  improper  means  which  he 
looked  at,  and  not  the  object ,  which 
made  the  thing  improper.  To 
carry  any  measure  by  force,  was 
an  extremely  illegal  and  improper 
thing }  and  when  the  defendant 
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spoke  of  persons  who  carried  a  cer¬ 
tain  great  measure  by  such  means, 
[apparently,  the  Reform  Bill,^]  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  was 
a  crime  to  carry  that  measure  by 
force,  if  it  was  so  obtained.” 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  seditious  language  ;  but 
acquitted  him  of  riot  and  unlaw¬ 
fully  assembling.  At  his  request; 
sentence  was  deferred  till  the  next 
term  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench.  On  the  close  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Mr.  White  was  proceed¬ 
ing  to  thank  the  judge  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  presided 
at  the  trial ;  when  Baron  Alder- 
son  observed,  that  it  was  t(  much 
better  that  judges  should  not  be 
thanked  -  they  only  did  their  duty 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  which 
did  not  call  for  thanks;  were  they  to 
do  less,  they  ought  to  be  punished. ” 

5.  Threats  against  the  Queen 
and  Sir  R.  Peel. — John  Rich¬ 
mond  Ellis  was  brought  up  be¬ 
fore  the  magistrates  of  Rochester, 
and  ordered  to  find  bail  for  twelve 
months,  for  threatening  to  assassi¬ 
nate  the  Queen  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  which  he  did  when  he  wag 
drunk.  He  said  that  his  father, 
who  had  been  dead  twenty-one 
years,  was  a  captain  in  the  Navy. 
Bail  not  offering,  Ellis  was  sent  to 
prison. 

— •  Invasion  of  the  Dublin 
“  Hells.” — In  consequence  of  the 
required  informations  having  been 
laid  by  several  respectable  house¬ 
holders  before  the  authorities,  a 
well-conceived  plan  was  adopted, 
and  put  into  execution  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  those  sinks  of  iniquity 
the  Dublin  Hells,  the  numbers  of 
which  had  latterly  so  increased  as 
to  become  absolutely  intolerable. 
Accordingly,  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  several  parties  of  police* 
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each  headed  by  an  inspector,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  five  of  the  most  noto¬ 
rious  gaming-houses  in  the  city, 
and,  sans  ceremonie  smashed  in 
the  doors  with  crowbars,  &c.  The 
scenes  that  followed  these  simulta¬ 
neous  irruptions  baffle  all  descrip¬ 
tion  of  pen.  The  movement  being 
so  unexpected,  there  was  but  little 
chance  of  escape  by  flight ;  some, 
ho  wever,  more  hardy  than  the 
rest,  dew  to  the  house-tops,  and, 
in  several  instances,  at  the  expense 
of  fractured  limbs  and  broken 
heads,  contrived  to  elude  pursuit. 
Nevertheless,  the  police  succeeded 
in  capturing  forty-four  of  the  of¬ 
fenders,  including  the  proprietors 
of  the  dens,  who  were  treated 
with  gratuitous  lodgings  at  the 
station-house  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night.  At  ten  o’clock  next 
morning  the  whole  posse  was 
brought  before  the  magistrates  of 
College-street  office,  at  which  time 
the  board-room  was  crowded  to 
suffocation  ;  and,  from  the  motley 
array  of  faces,  presented  a  most 
singular  appearance.  The  tables 
literally  groaned  with  the  weight 
of  cues,  balls,  dice,  cards,  back¬ 
gammon  tables,  chess  boards,  and 
all  the  other  material  requisite  for 
well  ordered  “  hells/' 

Mr.  Martley,  Queen’s  Counsel, 
attended  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 
The  prisoners  were  defended  by 
Mr.  John  Walsh,  who  took  a  pre¬ 
liminary  objection  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  magistrates.  The 
point  was,  after  a  long  law  ar¬ 
gument,  overruled,  and  the  case 
was  proceeded  with.  The  magis¬ 
trates  ultimately  inflicted  a  penalty 
of  10/.  on  each  of  the  proprietors, 
21.  on  the  persons  who  acted  in 
their  absence,  and  1/.  on  each  of 
the  visitors. 

—  Singular  and  Disgrace¬ 
ful  Prosecution  for  Bigamy.— 


Oxford  Ci  rcuit.— Crown  Court. 

—Eliza  Ann  Dent  was  indicted 
for  having  intermarried,  on  the  4th 
of  July  last,  with  one  Iiichard 
Stanley  Wall,  her  former  husband, 
Edward  Dent,  being  at  that  time 
alive. 

Mr.  Greaves  appeared  to  conduct 
the  prosecution,  and  the  prisoner 
was  defended  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Lee. 

This  case  excited  the  most  lively 
interest  in  the  town  and  county, 
and  the  facts  elicited  in  evidence 
were  certainly  more  akin  to  the 
incidents  of  a  romance  than  the 
realities  of  every-day  life.  The 
court  was  crowded  to  excess 
throughout  the  trial,  and  much 
sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  prisoner,  a  very 
good-looking  young  woman,  ap¬ 
parently  about  twenty- two  or 
twenty- three  years  of  age.  The 
statement  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  was  as  follows.  Her 
father,  in  the  year  1834,  kept 
the  Golden  Ball  public-house  at 
Monmouth,  and  in  that  year  a 
person  named  Richard  Stanley 
Wall  was  appointed  organist  of 
St.  Mary’s  church.  The  prisoner 
was  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  as  she  possessed  a  rich  and 
musical  voice.  Wall  applied  to  her 
father  to  let  him  take  her  as  a 
pupil,  promising  to  bestow  the 
greatest  pains  upon  her  musical 
education,  and  to  exercise  the  ut¬ 
most  vigilance  in  keeping  her  out 
of  the  way  of  all  improper  associ¬ 
ates.  Her  father,  thinking  that 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
his  daughter,  assented  to  Wall’s 
proposals,  and  the  prisoner  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  placed  with  him  as  a 
pupil,  and  made  great  progress 
under  his  instructions,  having 
sung  with  great  success  at  several 
music  meetings.  As  time,  how¬ 
ever,  slipped  away,  the  mind  and 
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person  of  the  prisoner  insensibly 
approached  nearer  to  maturity, 
and  Wall  conceived  a  passion  for 
the  unprotected  girl  confided  to 
his  charge,  which  he  was  base 
enough  to  gratify  by  accomplish¬ 
ing  her  seduction,  under  a  promise 
of  marriage,  when  she  was  not 
much  more  than  sixteen  years  old. 
Monmouth  was  then,  of  course, 
no  place  for  her,  for  her  shame 
could  not  long  have  been  conceal¬ 
ed,  and  she  went  with  her  be¬ 
trayer  to  Gloucester,  where  she  be¬ 
came  a  mother.  The  offspring, 
however,  of  this  illicit  connexion 
did  not  long  survive,  and  after  she 
had  lived  in  Gloucester  twelve 
months,  her  father,  whose  heart 
still  yearned  towards  his  erring 
child,  succeeded  in  inducing  her 
to  come  again  under  the  shelter  of 
the  parental  roof,  and  received  a 
promise  that  she  would  break  off 
all  intercourse  with  Wall.  Not 
content,  however,  with  having 
effected  her  ruin,  Wall  pursued 
his  victim  to  Monmouth,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prevail  on  her  to  live 
with  him  again  by  renewing  his 
solemn  assurances  that  he  would 
marry  her.  In  order  that  she 
might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
importunities,  a  situation  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  her  at  Bristol,  and  she 
afterwards  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  milliner  and  dressmaker  at 
Newport,  till  1839,  when  a  seri¬ 
ous  illness  obliged  her  to  return  to 
her  parents  at  Monmouth.  About 
this  time  a  detachment  of  the  12th 
Lancers  was  stationed  at  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  among  the  privates 
was  a  young  man  named  Edward 
Dent,  who  soon  became  enamoured 
of  the  interesting  young  milliner, 
and  made  proposals  to  her  father 
for  her  hand.  Anxious  to  get  rid 
of  the  danger  to  which  his  daugh¬ 
ter  might  still  be  exposed  from 
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Wall’s  solicitations,  the  prisoner’s 
father  assented  to  the  match,  and 
she  was  married  to  Edward  Dent 
at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Monmouth, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1840. 
Wall,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  not 
far  off,  and  the  marriage  had  hard¬ 
ly  been  celebrated  when  he  found 
means  to  communicate  to  the  bride 
that  the  man  who  had  just  before 
sworn  at  the  altar  to  cherish  and 
protect  her  had  already  a  wife  and 
two  children  in  existence.  Equally 
mortified  and  incensed  at  this 
fraud  upon  her,  the  prisoner  im¬ 
mediately  eloped  with  Wall  to 
Coleford,  and  thence  went  on  to 
Bristol,  while  Wall  returned  to 
Monmouth  to  watch  Dent’s  move¬ 
ments.  The  latter  soon  got  some 
scent  of  his  wife’s  footsteps,  and 
on  the  day  following  his  marriage 
started  for  Bristol,  where  he  put 
up,  without  being  aware  of  it,  at 
the  same  inn  in  which  his  wife 
was  staying.  On  the  following 
day  he  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  his  bride,  who  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  before  him, 
and  earnestly  adjured  him  to  tell 
her  whether  he  really  had  another 
wife  living.  Upon  this  he  said, 
that  if  she  would  consent  to  live 
with  him  he  would  tell  her  the 
whole  truth,  and  he  then  confessed 
that  he  was  a  married  man  with 
two  children,  but  urged,  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  his  treatment  of  her, 
that  his  wife  had  deserted  him  for 
another.  Upon  hearing  this  con¬ 
fession,  she  refused  to  have  any¬ 
thing  more  to  say  to  him,  and 
Dent  returned  to  Monmouth, 
where  he  had  not  been  long  before 
his  real  wife  and  her  two  children 
made  their  appearance — an  appa¬ 
rition  which  alarmed  him  so  much 
that  he  resorted  to  the  somewhat 
desperate  expedient  of  desertion 
from  his  regiment.  Hearing  that 
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Dent  had  gone  off,  the  prisoner 
returned  to  her  native  town,  hut 
as  Wall  still  deferred,  under  vari¬ 
ous  pretexts,  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise  to  marry  her,  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  a  situation  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  succeeded  in  procuring 
one.  Wall,  however,  still  pursued 
her,  found  out  where  she  lived, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  her 
to  go  down  to  Bristol  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  The  prisoner  replied  that 
she  had  already  been  deceived  three 
times  by  him,  and  if  he  really 
meant  to  marry  her  he  must  come 
up  to  London  for  that  purpose. 
Fearful  lest  she  should  escape  his 
toils,  Wall  resolved  to  make  a  bold 
effort  to  secure  her,  and  accord- 
ingly,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1842, 
they  were  married  at  the  office  of 
the  registrar  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Pancras.  After  the  ceremony  had 
been  performed,  the  prisoner  went 
back  to  her  place,  and  Wall  re¬ 
turned  to  Monmouth,  where  he 
had  not  been  many  months  before 
tidings  reached  the  ears  of  the 
prisoner  that  the  second  person 
who  had  pledged  his  faith  to  her 
as  a  husband  was  on  the  point  of 
marriage  with  a  young  lady,  who 
had  a  fortune  of  5,000/.  Stung 
to  desperation  at  this  intelligence, 
the  prisoner  obtained  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  three  days,  threw  herself 
into  the  mail,  and  presented  her¬ 
self  with  extended  arms  to  the 
eyes  of  her  faithless  husband,  as 
he  was  about  to  enter  the  door  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church.  She  taunted 
him  bitterly  with  his  baseness, 
but  Wall  stoutly  asserted  that 
there  was  no  foundation  at  all  for 
the  reports  which  she  had  heard, 
and  the  prisoner  again  listened, 
was  again  deceived,  and  returned 
to  London.  Happily  for  the  peace 
of  mind  of  the  young  lady  in  ques¬ 
tion,  her  friends  heard  of  the  pri¬ 


soner’s  marriage  in  London,  and 
having  inquired  further  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  Wall 
was  forbidden  the  house.  The 
prisoner  then  determined  to  en¬ 
force  her  claims  for  support  upon 
the  man  whom  she  believed  to  be 
her  husband,  and  as  he  refused  to 
do  any  thing  for  her,  she  applied 
to  the  parish  for  relief.  Upon 
this.  Wall’s  brother,  “for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  family,”  instituted  a 
prosecution  for  bigamy  against  his 
soi-disant  sister-in-law.  The  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  prisoner  with  Edward 
Dent,  in  1840,  and  the  fact  that 
Dent  was  alive  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1842,  when  she  was  married  to 
Wall,  were  both  proved;  and  it 
certainly  would  have  gone  hard 
with  the  poor  girl  if  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  had  not  been  raised  at  Mon¬ 
mouth  on  her  behalf,  which  enabled 
her  friends  to  bring  over  witnesses 
from  Ireland,  who  clearly  proved 
circumstances  which  induced  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
to  abandon  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner.  From  their  testimony  it 
appeared  that  Dent  joined  the 
12th  Lancers  in  1828  at  Canter¬ 
bury.  A  detachment  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  ordered  off  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  on  the  route  they 
halted  two  days  at  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  where  Dent  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  young  girl  of 
fifteen,  named  Mary  Ann  Bruce. 
The  detachment  was  four  days  on 
the  road  between  Berwick  and 
Edinburgh,  and  this  young  girl 
was  always  with  Dent,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fatigues  of  the  march. 
Pitying  her  youth,  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  sergeants,  named  Mary  Ann 
Barclay,  spoke  to  Dent  on  the 
subject,  and  threatened  to  make 
known  his  conduct  to  the  captain 
of  the  troop  if  he  did  not  marry 
the  poor  girl  whom  he  had  seduc- 
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ed.  Dent  promised  to  do  so,  and 
they  were  married  in  1829  at  the 
house  of  a  Scotch  minister  at  Leith, 
Mrs.  Barclay  officiating  as  brides¬ 
maid  upon  the  occasion.  They 
lived  together  till  1840,  when 
Mrs.  Dent  ran  away  with  a  man 
named  Haines,  and  it  was  proved 
that  she  was  alive  after  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1840. 

The  prisoner  was  accordingly, 
under  the  direction  of  the  learned 
judge,  acquitted. 

7.  Dreadful  Colliery  Ex¬ 
plosion  at  Newcastle-on -Tyne. 
—  One  of  those  fearful  catastrophes, 
unfortunately  so  common  in  this 
district,  occurred  shortly  before 
eight  o’clock,  in  the  Stormont 
Main  Colliery,  the  property  of 
Mr.  John  Grace  and  partners,  at 
Wreckington,  about  two  miles 
from  Newcastle,  and  was  attended 
bv  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  hu- 
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man  life,  there  having  been  twenty- 
seven  men  and  boys  killed,  and  six 
or  seven  others  seriously  injured » 
The  catastrophe,  though  thus  me¬ 
lancholy  in  its  results,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  marked  by 
any  of  those  violent  and  appalling 
circumstances  which  havefrequent- 
ly  attended  accidents  of  a  similar 
nature  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  men  employed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  had  no  conception  that 
such  an  accident  had  occurred 
until  a  boy  was  drawn  up  much 
burnt,  and  even  then  they  were 
made  aware  of  but  a  small  extent 
of  the  calamity.  There  were  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  persons  engaged 
in  the  pit  at  the  time ;  and  of 
these  more  than  thirty  worked 
in  the  western  part  of  the  mine 
where  the  explosion  occurred.  The 
damage  done  to  the  pit  was  re¬ 
markably  trifling,  scarcely  exceed¬ 
ing  in  value  a  few  shillings,  not  so 
much  as  a  prop  having  been  driveu 
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from  its  place.  Nor  did  the  bodies 
of  the  sufferers  present  any  of 
those  harrowing  features  which 
are  generally  witnessed  after  an 
explosion ;  very  few  were  burnt 
at  all,  and  even  they  comparatively 
in  a  slight  degree,  while  the  ma¬ 
jority  were  perfectly  uninjured. 
There  is,  therefore,  little,  if  any 
doubt,  that  the  loss  of  life  is 
to  be  attributed,  not  to  the 
fire,  but  to  the  “  after  damp,” 
or,  less  technically  speaking,  the 
noxious  gas  which  succeeded,  and 
was  produced  by,  the  explosion. 
How  the  accident  originated  will 
probably  remain  matter  of  conjec¬ 
ture.  The  most  current  explana¬ 
tion — and  the  one  which  most 
readily  suggests  itself  —  is,  that 
while  Mr.  Matthias  Gray,  the 
under-viewer  (and  one  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers),  was  passing  near  a  work¬ 
ing  which  had  been  for  some  days 
considered  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
state,  the  foul  air  was  ignited  by 
his  light ;  and  the  men  who  were 
employed  on  both  sides  of  that 
place  were  those  who  perished. 
The  melancholy  event  excited  a 
very  general  sensation  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  and  spread 
much  suffering  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  families,  many  of  whom 
were  in  a  destitute  condition. 

An  inquest  was  held  at  Wreck¬ 
ington,  before  Mr.  J.  M.  Fa  veil, 
coroner,  and  after  a  protracted 
investigation,  without  discovering 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  explo¬ 
sion,  a  verdict  of  “  accidental  death” 
was  returned. 

—  The  Laureatesiiip.— The 
office  of  Poet- Laureate  having 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Southey,  was  offered  by  her 
Majesty  to  the  venerable  poet 
Wordsworth.  The  offer  was  in 
the  first  instance  declined  by  him 
on  the  plea  of  his  advanced  age, 
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he  having  nearly  completed  his 
seventy-third  year,  but  being 
pressed  upon  him  in  a  very  flat¬ 
tering  manner,  was  afterwards  ac¬ 
cepted. 

—  A  Woman  Convicted  of 
Poisoning.-— At  Liverpool,  a  wo¬ 
man  named  Betty  Eccles,  was 
convicted  of  poisoning  William 
Eccles,  her  step  son,  at  Bolton,  in 
September  last.  She  administered 
arsenic  in  a  pudding  ;  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
allowance  of  money  from  a  burial- 
society  in  the  factory  at  which  the 
boy  was  employed.  Suspicion  was 
excited,  because  a  fortnight  before 
she  had  made  a  similar  application 
to  bury  Alice  Hallam,  her  own 
child  by  a  former  husband  ;  but 
she  was  told  that  the  money  was 
only  allowed  on  the  death  of  per¬ 
sons  actually  employed  at  the 
works,  or  their  children  ;  and 
neither  she  nor  Alice  came  under 
that  condition.  The  bodies  of  all 
her  children  were  disinterred,  and 
arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  three,  including  those  men¬ 
tioned  above.  She  was  sentenced 
to  death,  and  before  her  execution 
confessed  her  crime. 

8-  Sudden  Death  of  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun. — An  extra¬ 
ordinary  sensation  was  produced  at 
the  west  end  of  London,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  report  that  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun  had  been  found  dead  in 
a  hackney  cabriolet  which  he  had 
hired  to  take  him  from  the  House 
of  L,ords,  where  he  had  been  in 
attendance  duringthe  long  debate 
on  Lord  Brougham’s  motion,  to 
his  suite  of  apartments  at  Stee- 
vens’s  Hotel,  New  Bond-street. 
His  Lordship  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  had  not  exhibited  any 
symptoms  of  illness  previous  to 
the  melancholy  event.  Expresses 
were  immediately  sent  off  to  the 


Countess  of  Hopetoun,  who  was 
at  Brighton,  and  who  intended 
shortly  to  be  in  town  to  join 
the  noble  Earl.  A  very  re¬ 
spectable  jury  held  an  inquiry  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Gell  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  relative  to  the  melancholy 
event,  when  the  following  evidence 
was  produced.  Previous,  however, 
to  calling  witnesses  the  coroner 
briefly  remarked  that  this  appeared 
to  be  one  of  those  common  cases  of 
sudden  death  which  would  require 
no  very  minute  investigation,  as 
the  main  evidence  would  be  ob- 
tained  from  the  medical  gentle¬ 
men,  who,  he  believed,  would  state 
that  the  noble  Earl  laboured  under 
a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  that 
though  be  left  the  Llouse  of  Lords 
the  previous  night  in  apparent 
health  and  vigour,  yet  that  this 
disease  was  of  a  nature  to  extin¬ 
guish  vitality,  without  any  very 
lengthened  warning. 

George  Fenning,  Greycoat- 
street,  Westminster,  cabman,  said, 
‘cAt  one  o’clock  this  morning  I  was 
waiting  in  Palace-yard,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  for  a  fare  with  my  cab,  be¬ 
hind  five  other  cabs,  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  came  up  and 
engaged  all  the  other  cabs,  and 
the  deceased  gentleman  came  to 
me  and  engaged  my  cab.  My  cab 
was  at  this  time  about  forty  yards 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the 
time  when  the  deceased  gentleman 
called  me  he  was  walking  with  an 
umbrella  in  his  hand  apparently 
quite  well.  I  opened  the  door  and 
the  gentleman  got  in,  telling  me 
to  drive  to  Steevens’s  Hotel,  in 
Bond-street.  The  gentleman  spoke 
well,  and  in  a  firm  tone.  I  was 
about  ten  minutes  getting  to  the 
hotel,  and  on  the  road  I  heard  no¬ 
thing  in  the  cab  to  attract  my  at¬ 
tention.  When  I  got  to  the  hotel 
I  opened  the  cab  door  without 
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getting  down  from  my  box.  Find¬ 
ing  the  gentleman  did  not  get  out 
I  dismounted  and  looked  into  the 
cab,  and  saw  the  gentleman's  head 
leaning  down  on  the  right  side. 
Thinking  he  was  asleep  I  pulled 
his  knee  to  awake  him,  but  as  he 
did  not  move  I  rang  the  bell  at 
the  hotel,  which  was  answered  bv 
the  porter.  The  porter  got  a  light 
and  made  another  attempt  to 
awaken  the  gentleman,  both  of 
us  being  still  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  deceased  was 
asleep.  The  porter  called  the 
noble  Earl’s  servant,  who  came, 
felt  the  pulse  of  the  deceased,  and 
then  gave  his  opinion  that  his 
master  was  dead.  The  servant 
instantly  ran  off  for  a  doctor,  and 
on  his  return  I  drew  the  cab  round 
to  another  door,  and  the  deceased 
was  lifted  out  and  taken  into  the 
hotel.” 

To  a  question  from  the  Coroner 
the  cabman  said,  when  he  first 
saw  the  deceased  nobleman  he  was 
running,  or  walking  rather  fast, 
the  same  as  other  gentlemen,  ap¬ 
parently  in  order  to  secure  a  con¬ 
veyance. 

Dr.  Edward  Seymour,  of  13, 
Charles-street,  was  called. — De¬ 
ceased  had  repeatedly  consulted 
witness  from  the  month  of  April, 
1842,  to  the  month  of  July  in  the 
same  year.  The  deceased  com¬ 
plained  of  symptoms  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  witness  to  denote  disease  of 
the  heart,  or  the  immediate  great 
vessels  at  their  origin.  Witness 
had  communicated  his  alarm  on  the 
subject  to  several  members  of  his 
Lordship’s  family.  His  Lordship 
had  recently  improved  in  health, 
but  from  the  nature  of  his  com¬ 
plaint,  witness  was  by  no  means 
surprised  to  hear  of  the  event 
which  had  so  suddenly  occurred. 
Peath  must  have  been  instanta¬ 


neous.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  his  Lordship  having 
died  from  the  complaint  under 
which  he  laboured.  His  Lordship 
had  told  witness,  that  whenever  he 
made  any  considerable  exertion  he 
felt  great  pain  about  the  region  of 
the  heart. 

A  juror  here  remarked,  that  the 
exertion  made  by  his  Lordship  to 
secure  a  cab  when  he  left  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  most  probably 
accelerated  the  melancholy  event 
which  had  occurred. 

The  jury  expressed  their  unani¬ 
mous  conviction  *as  to  the  cause 
of  Lord  Hopetoun’s  death,  and 
concurred  in  a  verdict  of  ct  Died 
suddenly  by  the  visitation  of 
God  ” 

11.  Most  extraordinary 
Charge. — Court  of  Requests, 
Castle  Street  —  Sharman  v. 
Lord  Monteagle  —  Much  sur¬ 
prise  was  created  in  this  court,  by 
the  presence  of  Lord  Monteagle, 
accompanied  by  several  friends  and 
gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Treasury  and  other  Government 
offices. 

The  plaintiff,  William  Sharman, 
who,  it  appears,  was  formerly  a 
constable  in  the  city  police,  stated 
that  he  claimed  the  sum  of  5/., 
which  he  had  put  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Monteagle  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  him  a  situation  under 
Government. 

A  Commissioner — Are  you  sure 
that  Lord  Monteagle  received  the 
money  ? 

Plaintiff  —  Yes  ;  I  saw  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Mont¬ 
eagle. 

The  Commissioners  then  called 
on  Lord  Monteagle  for  his  answer, 
when 

His  lordship  stated,  that  one 
afternoon  in  the  month  of  May, 
1840,  when  about  entering  the 
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House  of  Peers,  tlie  plaintiff  put 
a  letter  into  his  hands  which  he 
did  not  then  stay  to  open,  but 
broke  the  seal  and  examined  after 
entering  the  house,  when  he  found 
it  contained  an  enclosure,  which 
proved  to  be  a  Bank  of  England 
note  for  5/.,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  procure  for  the  writer  a 
situation  under  Government, either 
as  a  Custom-house  officer,  or  a 
letter-carrier  in  the  Post-office. 
Immediately  after,  he  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle)  returned  to  the  entrance  of 
the  house,  and  enquired  of  the 
police -constable  on  duty  whether 
he  had  seen  a  person  give  him  a 
letter?  The  officer  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  upon  which  he  directed 
the  policeman  to  endeavour  to  find 
the  individual  and  bring  him  back. 
The  policeman  tried  for  some  time, 
but  was  unsuccessful  in  bis  search. 
He  (Lord  Monteagle)  consequently 
retained  possession  of  the  note  and 
the  letter  till  the  plaintiff  applied 
for  an  answer.  Being  then  desirous 
to  ascertain  whether  the  writer 
had  offended  against  the  law  in 
ignorance,  he  granted  him  an 
interview,  when,  finding  that  his 
knowledge  of  such  matters  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  lower 
orders  in  general,  he  referred  the 
plaintiff  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  sent  his  letter  and  the 
enclosure  to  their  Lordships,  who 
after  some  consideration  deter¬ 
mined,  although  it  was  a  very  bad 
case,  that  they  would  not  indict  the 
writer,  but  resolved  on  paying  the 
51.  note  iuto  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer,  as 
conscience  money,  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done  on  the  28th 
December,  1840.  The  plaintiff 
after  applying  several  times  to 
official  parties  to  ascertain  the 
result,  was  referred  to  him  (Lord 
Monteagle),  who  referred  him 


back  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
and  after  some  time,  as  the  plaintiff 
found  he  could  not  obtain  either 
restitution  of  his  money  or  the 
appointment  he  sought,  he  took 
out  the  present  summons. 

H  is  lordship,  in  confirmation  of 
his  statement,  produced  the  Trea¬ 
sury  minutes,  and  various  official 
letters  and  documents,  including 
the  bank  receipt  for  the  51.  note, 
and  was  about  to  produce  Mr. 
Bulley,  of  the  Treasury,  and  other 
witnesses,  when 

The  Commissioners  intimated 
that  they  were  satisfied  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  claim  on  his  lord- 
ship,  and  dismissed  the  case. 

His  lordship  then  called  the 
attention  of  the  Court  to  a  clause 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  the  court  was  constituted, 
wherein  it  was  expressly  stated, 
that  “no  Government  officer 
should  be  amenable  to  that  court 
for  any  act  performed  in  his  official 
capacity,’"  and  said  that  the  reason 
why  he  did  not  claim  exemption 
in  this  case  on  the  ground  of  the 
non-jurisdiction  of  the  Court  was, 
that  he  considered  it  better  to  go 
into  the  merits,  as  a  full  expla¬ 
nation  was  due  to  the  country  as 
well  as  to  himself. 

11.  Treasure-trove.-— A  sin¬ 
gular  case  of  treasure-finding  was 
brought  forward  at  Clerkenwell 
Police-office.  Benjamin  Thomas 
and  five  other  labourers  were 
recently  engaged  in  grubbing 
up  the  roots  of  some  trees  in 
Tufnell  Park,  at  Holloway,  when 
they  found  buried  in  the  earth, 
two  jars  full  of  sovereigns,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  amounted  to  400/. 
They  divided  the  money  between 
them  ;  but  it  was  claimed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Tufnell,  as  lord  of  the 
manor  ;  and  all  of  them  consented 
to  give  up  what  they  had,  except 
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Thomas,  who  said  that  his  share 
was  51/.,  but  lie  had  spent  or 
lost  it.  The  sum  recovered  only 
amounted  to  231/.  176’.  Thomas 
was  brought  up  at  Clerkenwell, 
and  remanded  for  a  few  days. 
In  the  interval,  a  new  claimant 
appeared,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Frost,  of  the  firm  of  J.  and 
J.  Frost,  brass-founders  in  Clerk¬ 
enwell  ;  it  appeared  that  some 
time  in  August  last  year,  in  a 
temporary  fit  of  mental  delusion, 
he  had  carried  the  money  out 
at  night  and  buried  it.  Mr.  Tufnell 
waived  his  claim  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Frost.  Thomas  was  committed 
for  trial,  on  the  charge  of  felo¬ 
niously  appropriating  the  money 
to  his  own  use. 

13.  Shocking  Occurrence. — 
A  terrible  and  fatal  powder-mill 
explosion  happened  at  Waltham, 
on  the  Powder-mill  River, a  branch 
of  the  Lea,  where  stand  a  series  of 
Government  buildings  for  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  gunpowder.  One  of 
these  was  a  corning-house,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  parts,  separated  by  a 
traverse  or  buttress  of  solid  mate¬ 
rial,  twenty  feet  thick :  in  the 
first  part  there  were,  as  near  as 
could  be  ascertained,  about  2,300 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  in  the 
second  about  two  thousand  pounds. 
At  a  distance  of  about  170  yards 
from  the  southernmost  of  these 
stood  the  granulating  house,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  just  spoken  of,  with 
two  parts  separated  by  a  buttress. 
In  one  part  of  the  corning-house 
seven  men  were  at  work.  Mr. 
Sadd,  the  master  worker,  had  just 
entered  the  building ;  and  whether 
it  was  that  a  piece  of  grit  had  got 
into  the  machinery,  or  the  men  had 
hastened  the  machinery  on  the 
approach  of  Mr.  Sadd,  who  was 
rather  severe,  or  from  whatever 
cause,  at  five  minutes  before  three 
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o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  build¬ 
ing  blew  up  with  a  loud  explosion  ; 
not  one  of  the  men  escaping  death. 
In  a  few  moments  the  second  part 
of  the  building  blew  up  with  ano¬ 
ther  explosion — -a  minute  more, 
and  one  part  of  the  granulating- 
house  blew  up — and  in  a  few  more 
moments,  a  fourth  explosion  de¬ 
stroyed  the  second  part  of  that. 
Of  the  seven  men,  five  were  carried 
to  a  great  distance  across  the 
river,  the  body  of  one  rising  to 
such  an  height  as  to  make  an  in¬ 
dentation  some  inches  deep  in  the 
ground  where  it  fell  ;  heads  were 
blown  off,  legs  broken,  and  one 
body  was  ripped  up  !  Sadd  was 
found  a  hundred  and  thirty  yards 
from  the  building.  One  of  the 
men  had  been  half  a  century  in  the 
works. 

Others  had  a  marvellous  escape. 
When  the  first  explosion  took 
place,  Mr.  Austen,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  machinery,  was  in 
the  granulating-house,  with  two 
men,  superintending  some  repairs. 
The  men  ran  out  directly.  Mr. 
Austen  rushed  after  them,  and  the 
building  in  which  he  stood  blew 
up;  something,  probably  a  beam, 
giving  him  a  severe  blow. 

Two  other  buildings,  distant 
six  hundred  feet,  were  set  on  fire, 
and  the  alarm  of  course  was  consi¬ 
derable  ;  but  the  flames  were 
promptly  extinguished.  The  total 
damage  was  estimated  at  10,000/. 
The  explosion  was  heard  and  felt 
at  a  great  distance  round.  The 
windows  of  buildings  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  broken.  Five 
women,  who  were  collecting  wood 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  the  mills,  were 
thrown  down,  and  for  a  moment 
deprived  of  sight  by  the  explosion, 
and  the  accompanying  glare.  Mrs. 
Bates  (an  old  woman  whose  hus- 
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band  was  injured  by  an  explosion 
forty  years  ago)  was  similarly 
affected  at  her  cottage  half  a  mile 
off.  The  report  was  even  heard 
in  Hyde  Park  ;  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  guns  fired  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  the  then 
expected  Royal  infant. 

On  the  15th  an  inquest  was 
held  at  Waltham  Station  house, 
on  the  bodies  of  the  seven  men 
who  perished  in  the  powder  mills. 
There  was  no  clue  to  the  actual 
cause  of  the  explosion  ;  but  Cap¬ 
tain  Tulloh,  the  inspector  of  the 
works,  conjectured  that  the  powder 
might  have  been  ignited  by  an 
electric  spark.  The  evidence  ge¬ 
nerally  tended  to  discountenance 
the  idea  that  the  machinery  had 
been  unduly  hastened  :  there  was 
no  reason,  said  Captain  Tulloh,  in 
a  Government  concern  to  do  any 
thing  in  a  hurry.  Colonel  James 
Cockburn,  director  of  the  Royal 
Laboratory  at  Woolwich,  and  other 
military  witnesses  connected  with 
the  management  of  such  establish¬ 
ments,  gave  the  most  satisfactory 
report  on  the  state  of  the  w  orks. 

William  Adams,  a  workman  in 
No.  1  corning- house,  said,  “There 
was  nothing  unusual  in  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  the  works.  Had  often 
worked  at  No.  2  corning-house 
(the  one  in  which  the  men  were 
killed)  himself,  and  knew  it  to  be 
an  old-fashioned  house,  with 
nothing  about  it.  Sadd  gene¬ 
rally  went  to  that  place  once  a 
day ;  so  did  Captain  Tulloh  and 
Mr.  Austen.  The  machinery 
was  examined  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  the  cog-wheel  soaped 
to  prevent  friction.  Was  engaged 
in  a  building  where  machinery  had 
been  lately  erected  for  granulating 
powder  on  a  new  system.  This 
machine  was  introduced  at  the 
expense  of  Government,  and  for 


the  purpose  of  saving  human  life. 

It  was  conducted  under  the 

superintendence  of  Captain  Tulloh. 

The  works  were  always  carried  on, 

while  he  had  been  in  the  Ordnance 

employment,  in  the  same  way  that 

they  were  when  the  deceased  met 

their  deaths.  Thev  could  not  have 

«/ 

worked  hurriedly,  for  they  were 
making  rifle  powder,  which  re¬ 
quired  a  slower  process  than  the 
common  description  of  powder. 
Every  precaution  was  used  to 
prevent  accidents.  Visitors  coming 
to  inspect  the  gunpowder  mills 
were  always  supplied  with  goloshes 
which  they  put  on  their  feet  when 
they  entered  the  building,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  grit  or  sand.  Indeed, 
ever  since  Captain  Tulloh  had  had 
the  superintendence,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  care  or  attention  that 
was  paid  to  prevent  accidents.  So 
satisfied  was  he  with  the  precau¬ 
tions,  that  he  should  not  have  the 
slightest  objection  to  work  in  the 
same  mill  under  the  same  manage¬ 
ment,  were  the  works  rebuilt.  He 
was  persuaded  that  there  were 
fewer  accidents  at  the  Waltham 
Abbey  powder  mills  than  at  any 
mills  in  the  country.  There  might 
have  been  about  1,500  pounds  of 
powder  in  the  reel-house,  500 
pounds  in  the  corning-house,  and 
2,000  pounds  in  the  press- 
house.” 

Captain  Tulloh  would  have  been 
in  No.  2  corning-house,  to  keep 
an  appointment  with  Mr.  Sadd, 
but  he  was  kept  away  by  having 
to  write  an  official  letter.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Ac¬ 
cidental  Death,”  accompanied  by 
an  expression  of  their  unani¬ 
mous  and  decided  opinion  that  the 
manufactory  appeared  to  have 
been  conducted  by  Captain  Tulloh 
with  every  possible  precaution  for 
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the  safety  of  the  men  employed 
under  his  superintendence. 

16.  Calamitous  Shipwreck. 

—  The  Solway ,  one  of  the  West 
India  Mail  Steamers,  Captain 
Duncan,  was  lost  twenty  miles  west 
of  Corunna,  having  struck  on  a 
sunken  rock.  Captain  Duncan, 
and  the  surgeon,  and  one  mid¬ 
shipman  were  the  only  officers  lost. 
Several  passengers  and  a  number 
of  the  crew,  in  all  about  sixty, 
perished  in  the  ship. 

19.  Ludicrous  trait  of 
Irish  Character. — Thomas  Ni¬ 
cholas,  an  Irish  labourer,  was 
charged  at  the  Marlborough-street 
police-office,  with  breaking  a  look¬ 
ing  glass,  of  the  value  of  5/.,  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Jennings,  No. 
100,  Quadrant,  Regent-street. 

The  details  of  the  case  were  so 
ludicrous  that  Mr.  Maltby  and 
every  one  present  were  convulsed 
with  laughter. 

Mr.  Jennings  stated,  that  he  had 
employed  a  builder,  who  had  that 
morning  sent  the  defendant  to  his 
house  to  make  some  necessary 
repairs.  The  defendant,  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  while 
he  was  watching  him  (as  he 
otherwise  would  not  have  believed 
any  man  could  be  such  a  fool), 
seeing  in  the  room,  in  which  he  was 
working,  his  own  reflection  in  a 
large  looking-glass  door,  exclaimed 

—  “  Arrah,  by  St.  Patrick,  and 
me  masther  told  me  he  only  sent 
one  man,  and  there’s  another ; 
and  lie’s  got  me  hammer,  I’ll  have 
a  shy  at  him then  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  smashed 
the  imaginary  personage  and  the 
glass  at  the  same  time.  The  value 
of  the  glass  was  about  10/.,  but 
he  had  only  laid  it  at  51, 

Mr.  Maltby  inquired  of  the 
defendant  how  long  he  had  been 
employed  by  his  present  master  ? 
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Defendant — Only  this  morning. 

Mr.  Maltby  —  A  very  pretty 
beginning.  How  can  you  pay  for 
the  damage  you  have  done,  and 
how  do  you  account  for  it  ? 

The  defendant  replied,  that  he 
had  just  been  put  on  the  job,  as 
be  expected,  by  himself,  but  seeing 
the  other  fellow  looking  at  him, 
he  struck  against  the  glass  and 
broke  it.  He  could  assure  his 
Majesty  that  he  thought  it  was 
another  workman  who  had  been 
put  on  the  job,  that  he  was  enraged 
against  him,  and  thought  he  had 
stolen  his  hammer. 

After  being  locked  up  for  some 
time,  he  was  liberated  on  the  com¬ 
plainant  accepting  the  prisoner’s 
wife’s  promise  to  pay  the  amount 
off  at  5s.  per  week. 

20.  Royal  Marriage  in 
France. —  The  marriage  of  the 
Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe  Coburg 
to  the  French  Princess  Clementine 
took  place  at  the  palace  of  St. 
Cloud.  The  civil  marriage  was 
performed  in  the  gallery  of  Apollo  ; 
the  Princess  being  led  to  the 
gallery  by  her  father,  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe,  the  Queen  by  Prince  Au¬ 
gustus.  There  were  present,  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  in  France,  (not,  however, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,)  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe  Coburg,  the 
Hereditary  Prince,  and  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg 
Gotha,  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  Duke  Alexander  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  several  noble 
and  official  persons.  The  civil 
marriage  having  been  performed 
by  Baron  Pasquer,  the  Chancellor 
of  France,  the  whole  assemblage 
repaired  to  the  chapel ;  where  the 
religious  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Versailles. 

—  Munificent  Grant. — The 
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Rev.  Dr.  Warneford,  rector  of 
Bourton-on-the-Hill,and  honorary 
canon  of  Gloucester  and  of  Bristol, 
has  conveyed,  by  deed,  to  trustees 
anestatein  theparish  of  Hellingley, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  contain¬ 
ing  737a.  7p.,  called  the  Broad 
Estate,  and  also  his  impropriate 
rectory  of  the  parish  of  Hellingley, 
and  his  manor  of  Warlington, 
(altogether  yielding  a  net  in¬ 
come  of  1,100/.  per  annum)  for 
promoting  the  special  objects  of 
the  Radcliffe  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  for  enabling  the  managers  to 
admit  a  greater  number  of  patients. 
Dr.  Warneford  has  charged  his 
princely  donation  with  the  annual 
payment  of  two  sums,  one  not 
exceeding  50/.  as  a  stipend  to  the 
chaplain  of  the  asylum,  and  the 
other  of  20/.  for  the  support  of  a 
Sunday  school  at  Hellingley*  In 
1813,  when  the  undertaking  was 
in  its  infancy.  Dr.  Warneford  and 
his  benevolent  sister  contributed 
200/.  each  towards  its  support ;  in 
1826,  300/.  each ;  and  in  1838 
their  donations  altogether  amount¬ 
ed  to  7,250/.  ‘‘Such  (says  the 
Oxford  Journal )  are  the  evidences 
which  have  been  given  by  this 
great  Christian  philanthropist  of 
his  anxiety  to  relieve  the  woes  of 
the  insane  of  the  middling  and 
upper  classes  of  society,  whose 
circumstances  are  not  able  to  bear 
the  pressure  of  these  expensive 
afflictions,  nor  suitably  provide  for 
their  medical,  moral,  and  religious 
care.” 

21.  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.  —  The  following  an¬ 
nouncement  appeared  in  the 
Gazette : — 

“  Whitehall ,  April  21. 

“  This  day,  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve  o’clock,  His  Royal  Highness 
Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Sus¬ 
sex,  uncle  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Vox.  LXXXV, 


Majesty,  departed  this  life,  at 
Kensington  Palace,  to  the  great 
grief  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  all  the 
Royal  Family.” 

The  health  of  the  Royal  Duke 
had  been  for  some  days  seriously 
affected  ;  and  great  apprehensions 
were  entertained  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis  respecting  him.  Dr.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Dr.  Holland,  and  Mr.  Cope¬ 
land  attended  him  ;  and  bulletins 
had  been  for  several  days  issued, 
which  indicated  the  alarming  pro¬ 
gress  of  more  serious  symptoms. 
Yesterday  his  state  was  such  as  to 
afford  little  hope  of  a  favourable 
termination.  On  that  night  Dr. 
Chambers  and  Dr.  Holland  re¬ 
mained  in  attendance  on  his 
Royal  Highness.  Between  one 
and  two  o’clock  this  morning, 
the  Duke  appeared  to  rally  ;  the 
improvement,  however,  was  but 
transitory. 

At  half-past  seven  o’clock  Mr. 
Copeland  arrived,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bulletin  was  issued:  “  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sus¬ 
sex  has  passed  another  restless 
night,  and  is  considerably  weaker 
this  morning. 

“  Wm.  Fred.  Chambers. 

“  Henry  Holland. 
t(  Thos.  Copeland. 

“  Kensington  Palace, 

Friday,  April  21,  1843, 

Half-past  7  o’clock,  a.m.” 

About  half-past  eleven  o’clock, 
it  became  too  evident  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  attendants  that  the  Royal  suf¬ 
ferer’s  moments  were  fast  hasten¬ 
ing  to  a  close,  and  information  of 
the  fact  was  accordingly  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  immediately  hastened  to  the 
apartment,  into  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex’s 
establishment  were  shortlv  after- 
wards  summoned,  to  witness  the 
departure  of  their  Roval  and  in- 
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clulgent  master,  with  whom  some 
of  them  had  lived  for  very  many 
years.  A  few  minutes  before  his 
Royal  Highness  expired,  he  held 
out  one  of  his  hands,  but  was 
unable  to  speak  ;  and,  at  a  quarter 
after  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  the 
suffering  prince  passed  from  this 
world  to  a  better,  without  a  sigh 
or  struggle,  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  members  of  the  Royal  family, 
and  of  his  mourning  house¬ 
hold,  as  well  as  of  the  nation  at 
large. 

The  Duchess  of  Inverness,  who 
had  sat  up  with  his  Royal  Highness 
for  the  last  three  nights,  was  also 
present  when  he  expired. 

Immediately  after  his  Royal 
Highness’s  demise,  a  bulletin,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  melancholy  event, 
was  issued,  and  copies  thereof 
were  instantly  forwarded  to  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  and  the  residences 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Royal 
family;  also  to  the  Cabinet  Mi¬ 
nisters  and  the  officers  of  state  ; 
and  intelligence  of  the  lamented 
event  was  soon  afterwards  for¬ 
warded  from  the  Home  Office  by 
Sir  J.  Graham,  Bart,  M.P.,  Her 
Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department, 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
London,  a  copy  of  which  was 
posted  at  the  Mansion-house. 

About  a  quarter  past  one  o’clock 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  the 
Princess  Sophia, from  Buckingham 
Palace,  to  convey  the  expression 
of  Her  Majesty’s  condolence  to  her 
Royal  relatives  ;  and  after  a  short 
visit,  his  Royal  Highness  returned 
to  Buckingham  Palace.  The  Du¬ 
chess  of  Cambridge  left  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Sophia’s,  for  Kew,  shortly 
after  two  o’clock  ;  and  about  four 
o’clock,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
quitted  Kensington  Palace  for  the 
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same  place,  after  having  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Queen. 

Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed  after  the  melancholy 
event,  before  the  information  had 
spread  all  over  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Kensington,  and 
within  ten  minutes  afterwards, 
there  was  hardly  a  shop  or  private 
house  that  had  not  put  up  or  par¬ 
tially  closed  the  shutters.  The 
parochial  authorities  also  directed 
that  the  Royal  standard  on  the 
church  summit  should  be  hoisted 
half-staff  high,  and  remain  in  that 
state  until  after  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  funeral.  The  church  bells 
were  tolled  at  intervals  until  the 
evening ;  and  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  afternoon  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  gloom  overshadowed  the 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 

bv  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
•> 

sex,  have  lost  a  most  firm  and  de¬ 
voted  friend  and  supporter  of  all 
their  local  charities  and  institutions. 

In  the  Metropolis  similar  de¬ 
monstrations  of  respect  were  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  the  bells  of  most  of  the 
churches  were  tolled  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  flags  on  the  various  churches 
and  on  the  shipping  in  the  river 
were  also  hoisted  half-staff  high. 
The  Royal  corpse  was  laid  out  in 
the  afternoon  in  the  same  room  in 
which  his  Royal  Highness  died. 
The  features  and  countenance  a 
short  time  after  the  decease  re¬ 
sumed  their  accustomed  form  and 
expression. 

25.  Accouchement  of  Her 
Majestv. — This  morning,  at  four 
o’clock,  the  Queen  was  safely  de¬ 
livered  of  a  Princess.  The  occur¬ 
rence  had  been  delayed  beyond 
the  expected  time,  and  Mrs.  Lilly, 
the  monthly  nurse,  had  been  in 
attendance  on  Her  Majesty  since 
the  1st  of  April.  Dr,  Locock, 
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however,  who  had  slept  in  the 
palace  for  several  nights  before 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
did  not  do  so  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion.  At  half-past  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  messengers  were 
sent  for  Dr.  Locock,  Dr.  Ferguson, 
and  Sir  James  Clark  ;  and  on  their 
arrival,  for  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
and  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other 
great  officers  of  State.  The  child 
was  born  at  live  minutes  past  four 
o’clock,  Prince  Albert  being  pre¬ 
sent  :  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Stew¬ 
ard  of  the  Household,  all  the 
otficial  personages  were  too  late. 
When  they  did  come,  they  awaited 
the  issue  of  the  first  bulletin,  and 
then  took  their  departure.  At  that 
time  the  Queen  and  infant  were  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  and  continued  to  be  so. 

The  news  was  speedily  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  to  the 
officer  in  command  at  the  Tower ; 
a  salute  of  forty-one  guns  was  fired 
at  nine  o’clock  ;  and  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  hoisting  of  flags  soon 
spread  from  church  to  church 
throughout  the  land. 

A  Privy-Council  was  held  at 
Whitehall  the  same  afternoon.  The 
Privy  Councillors  present  were. 
Prince  Albert,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  President, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Sir  RobertPeefthe  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  the  Lord  Steward, 
he  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Master 
of  the  Horse,  and  the  Groom  of 
the  Stole.  A  form  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  safe  delivery 
of  the  Queen  was  ordered  in 
churches  and  chapels  throughout 
England  and  Wales  on  Sunday 
the  30th  instant. 


The  calls  at  the  palace,  of  royal, 
noble,  diplomatic,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  persons,  were  extremely 
numerous. 

—  Launch  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Royal  Steam  Yacht  Victoria 
and  Albert. — The  launch  of  this 
singularly  beautiful  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  steam-vessel  took  place  at 
Pembroke  dockyard  ibis  afternoon, 
in  the  presence  of  upwards  of 
10,000  spectators,  who  had  con¬ 
gregated  from  all  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  country  to  witness  tire  impos¬ 
ing  spectacle.  Many  first-rate  ves¬ 
sels  have  been  launched  at  this  dock¬ 
yard,  but  none  have  ever  created 
so  much  interest  in  their  launch 
as  the  Victoria  and  Albert ,  from 
her  having  been  specially  con¬ 
structed  for  the  use  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  A  few  minutes  after  three 
o’clock,  it  having  been  announced 
that  every  preparation  had  been 
completed  for  the  launch,  Lady 
Cawdor  named  the  vessel,  and 
precisely  at  half-past  three  o’clock 
the  last  supporter  was  knocked 
away,  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
glided  gently  and  gracefully  into 
the  water,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  assembled  thousands.  The 
dockyard  band,  which  was  in  at¬ 
tendance,  then  struck  up  “  God 
save  the  Queen,”  and  immediately 
ten  thousand  voices  joined  in  sing¬ 
ing  the  national  anthem. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
dimensions  of  this  beautiful  ves¬ 
sel 

Feet.  Inches. 

Length,  extreme  .  .  .  225  0 

Length  on  the  deck  .  .  205  0 

Length  between  perpen¬ 
diculars  .  200  0 

Length  of  keel  for  ton¬ 
nage  . 181  2 

Breadth  outside  paddle- 

boxes  . 59  0 

Breadth  for  tonnage  .  .  35’  0 

Breadth  moulded  .  .  .  31  11 

Depth  in  hold  ....  22  0 

E  2 
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Burthen  in  tons,  1,049.  She 
is  divided  into  five  water-tight 
compartments,  and  her  engines  are 
of  450  horse  power. 

Her  construction  is  entirely 
novel,  and,  according  to  designs 
prepared  by  the  surveyor  of  the 
Navy  :  she  is  considered  by  com¬ 
petent  judges  to  be  superior,  in 
point  of  beauty,  buoyancy,  and 
strength,  to  any  other  description 
of  steam -vessel  ever  produced  in 
this  country.  Her  keel  was  laid 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1842,  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  Mr.  William  Edye,  the 
master  shipwright  of  the  Royid 
Dock-yard  and  the  greatest  praise 
is  due  to  Captain  Superin¬ 
tendent  Sir  W.  O.  Pell,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  distinguished  service  and 
merit,  and  to  the  respective  au¬ 
thorities,  for  the  skilful  arrange- 
ments  and  extraordinary  exertions 
made  in  building  this  ship  in  the 
winter  months  in  the  short  period 
of  only  twenty-three  weeks.  The 
symmetry  of  her  hull,  and  the 
peculiarly  neat  style  of  her  rigging, 
render  her  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  steam-ships  that  this  or  any 
other  country  has  ever  produced  ; 
and  the  Queen  of  a  powerful  ma¬ 
ritime  nation,  will  now  have  a 
fitting  vessel  in  which  she  can 
visit  the  more  distant  parts  of  her 
sea-girt  dominions. 

Captain  Lord  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence  was  the  officer  appoint¬ 
ed  to  command  her;  arid  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Royal 
George  were  to  be  turned  over  to 
her. 

27.  Distressing  Accident  at 
Blackwall  Pier. — An  inquest 
was  held  at  Plaistow,  on  the  Es¬ 
sex  shore  of  the  Thames,  on  the 
body  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrand 
Bustield,  which  had  been  found 


by  four  ballastmen,  floating  in 
the  water,  after  it  had  been 
submerged  for  more  than  three 
weeks.  Mr.  Busfield  was  the 
brother  of  Mr.  Busfield  Ferrand, 
the  Member  for  Knaresborough, 
and  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Busfield, 
the  Member  for  Bradford.  He 
was  tweniy  years  of  age,  and  an 
Under  Graduate  at  Cambridge. 
He  had  arrived  in  London  on  the 
3d  instant  ;  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  he  was  about 
to  embark  in  the  Vulcan  revenue 
cutter,  which  lay  at  Blackwall, 
its  commander,  Lieutenant  Cris¬ 
pin,  having  promised  to  land  him 
at  Weymouth,  whither  he  was 
proceeding  on  a  visit  to  his  mother. 
For  that  purpose,  about  four 
o’clock  he  came  down  to  the 
Blackwall  Pier  in  a  cab,  and 
alighted  to  see  if  it  could  pass  on 
to  the  pier,  it  being  very  dark 
at  the  time.  He  had  been  there 
in  the  day,  when  a  dock  lighter 
is  usually  moored  close  to  the 
pier,  but  at  night  the  lighter  is 
moored  further  out  ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  Mr.  Busfield  stepped 
inadvertently  between  the  dock 
and  the  lighter,  in  approaching 
the  water’s  edge  to  hail  the  cutter. 
As  he  fell,  he  cried  for  help  ;  and 
the  cabman,  with  a  policeman, 
searched  for  him,  but  without 
avail.  The  jury  returned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verdict — 

“  That  Benjamin  Ferrand  Bus- 
field  was  accidentally  drowned,  by 
falling  from  the  Blackwall  Pier 
into  the  Thames,  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  April  ;  and  the  jury 
regret  that  the  owners  of  that 
pier  should  be  so  regardless  of  the 
safety  of  the  public,  as  to  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  pier  to  be  open  at  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  in  perfect  dark¬ 
ness,  and  so  that  any  person  walk¬ 
ing  upon  it  must  do  so  at  the  im- 
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mineiit  risk  of  his  life  :  and  they 
hope  that  in  future  it  will  be 
lighted  and  watched  ;  or  that  the 
gates  will  be  constantly  kept  closed 
after  dark.” 


MAY. 

1.  Remarkable  Case  of  Con¬ 
science. — It  has  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  advertisements  have 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers  ac¬ 
knowledging,  on  the  part  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  cer¬ 
tain  payments  made  by  anonymous 
persons,  who,  having  defrauded  the 
revenue,  make  this  restitution, 
and  it  is  called  4  conscience  money/ 

■  -  v 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind 
lately  happened.  An  individual 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Exchequer- 
office,  saying,  that  although  he 
had  returned  his  income-tax  cor¬ 
rectly  on  his  ostensible  business, 
yet  that  he  was  extensively  engag¬ 
ed  in  smuggling,  and  as  his  returns 
from  that  source  were  very  great, 
lie  had  it  on  his  conscience  that 

he  had  not  made  any  return  of 

* 

that,  and  he  therefore  enclosed, 
as  the  amount  of  three  years’ 
tax,  14,000/. !  Every  effort  was 
made  to  discover  the  conscienti¬ 
ous  contrabandist,  but  without 
effect. 

2.  Chartist  Churchwardens. 
- —  Tlie  Leeds  Chartists  again 
succeeded  in  electing,  by  a  large 
majority,  churchwardens  from  t  heir 
own  body.  Dr.  Hook,  the  vicar, 
said,  that  last  year  the  world ng- 
ing  classes  had  come  to  that  Hall, 
and  there  they  determined  to  elect 
the  churchwardens  from  their  own 
body  ;  and  this  he  would  say,  that 
they  were  the  only  body  of  church¬ 
wardens  who  had  conducted  them¬ 
selves  in  an  honourable,  straight¬ 
forward,  and  gentlemanly  manner. 


(Great  applause.)  They  told  him 
at  once  that  on  many  points  they 
differed  with  him,  but  that  when 
they  took  the  office  they  were  de¬ 
termined  conscientiously  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  duties ;  therefore  he 
could  not  wish  for  better  church¬ 
wardens  than  those  he  had,  unless 
they  favoured  him  with  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Established  Church. 
Perhaps  they  would  give  him  a 
few  ?  (Never.)  Dr.  Hook  then 
put  to  the  meeting  the  names  of 
the  various  candidates,  when  the 
Chartists  were  carried  by  large 
majorities.  The  rev.  doctor  re¬ 
commended  the  churchwardens  for 
this  year  to  pay  the  expenses  by 
subscription  among  their  friends, 
and  not  by  a  church-rate,  as  on 
the  subject  of  church-rates  there 
was  an  action  pending. 

3.  Lying  in  State  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex. — The  public  were  admit¬ 
ted  into  Kensington  Palace  to  see 
the  body  of  his  late  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  as  it  lay 
in  State ;  the  admission  being 
given  to  all  persons  who  were 
dressed  in  “  decent  mourning.” 
From  eight  till  ten,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Kensington  were  admit¬ 
ted  ;  from  eight  till  four,  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large.  The  crowd  was  im¬ 
mense  ;  but  the  excellent  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  police  kept  good  order ; 
and,  being  marshalled  in  ranks  five 
abreast,  and  three  abreast  within 
the  palace,  the  people  performed 
the  circuit  arranged  for  them  with¬ 
out  inconvenience.  They  entered 
the  great  gate,  went  through  the 
Clock  Court,  up  the  grand  stair¬ 
case,  where  stood  the  Duke’s  piper 
in  state  uniform,  and  other  attend¬ 
ants  ;  through  an  ante-room  hung 
with  black,  lighted  with  wax  ta¬ 
pers,  and  guarded  by  more  attend¬ 
ants  ;  into  the  saloon  which  con- 
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tained  the  body.  This  room  was 
hung  with  black  cloth  with  escut¬ 
cheons  of  the  Duke’s  arms  embla¬ 
zoned  upon  it,  and  dimly  lighted 
with  wax  tapers.  Fronting  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  raised  a  few  feet  from 
the  floor  stood  the  coffin,  covered 
with  a  pall  of  black  velvet  with 
white  silk  facings.  Upon  the  cof¬ 
fin  was  placed  the  Duke’s  coronet, 
and  over  it  upon  the  wall  was  a 
large  escutcheon  with  the  Queen’s 
arms  emblazoned.  On  either  side 
of  the  coffin  were  three  massive 
silver  candlesticks  with  enormous 
wax  candles,  by  the  light  of  which 
was  seen  the  chief  mourner,  (one 
of  the  Duke’s  Equerries,)  who  sat 
in  a  raised  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin  ;  on  either  side  of  the  coffin 
stood  a  Herald  and  a  Page.  After 
passing  quietly  through  the  room, 
the  visitors  were  directed  to  go 
through  other  rooms  hung  with 
black,  and  passed  out  by  a  wooden 
staircase  built  for  the  purpose,  into 
Kensington  Gardens.  The  great 
gates  in  Kensington  were  closed  at 
four  o’clock ;  but  it  was  a  quarter 
past  six  before  those  who  already 
had  been  admitted  had  passed 
through  the  Palace.  The  number 
of  visitors  was  estimated  at  25,000. 
The  coffin  bore  the  following  in¬ 
scription  :  — 

“  Deposition 
Illustrissimi  Principis 
Augusti  Frederick, 

Ducis  Sussexiae, 

Coinitis  de  Inverness  ac  Baronis  de 
Arklow, 

Antiquissimi  et  Nobilissimi  Ordinia 
Cardui  et 

Ilonoratissimi  Ordinis  Militaris  de 
Balneo  Equitis, 

Patrui  Augustissimae  et  Potentissimae 
Victoriae, 

Dei  Gratia  Britanniarum  Reginae, 
Fidei  Defensoris. 

Obiit  die  Vicesimo  Primo  Aprilis, 
Anno  Domini  MDCCCXLIII., 
JEtatis  siue  LXXI.,; 


4.  Funeral  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  late  Duke  of 
Sussex.— This  being  the  day  fixed 
for  the  funeral  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  at  a 
very  early  hour  in  the  morning  all 
the  avenues  leading  from  the  me¬ 
tropolis  towards  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  funeral  ceremony  was  to 
be  performed  and  the  line  along 
which  the  mournful  procession  was 
to  pass,  were  thronged  with  multi¬ 
tudes  anxious  to  behold  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  paid  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  illustrious  deceased  ; 
and  London  itself  was  compara¬ 
tively  deserted.  As  early  as  seven 
o’clock  the  morning  had  a  very 
gloomy  appearance,  but  before  the 
funeral  procession  started  the  sun 
broke  forth,  and  the  weather 
throughout  the  day  was  very  fine. 
In  conformity  with  arrangements 
previously  made,  the  public  were 
admitted  into  Kensington-gardens 
through  the  gate  at  Kensington. 
The  persons  permitted  to  enter 
were  limited  in  point  of  number,  so 
that  every  one  was  able  to  sec 
without  the  slightestinconvenience 
the  funeral  procession  as  it  passed 
along ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
excellent  management  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  a  strong  body  of  whom  were 
in  attendance  at  this  spot,  the 
most  perfect  order  and  decorum 
were  preserved. 

The  distinguished  persons  who 
had  been  invited  to  attend  the 
funeral  began  to  arrive  at  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace  before  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Among  the  first 
was  the  Duke  of  Wellington; 
who  did  not  alight,  but  remained 
sitting  in  his  carriage.  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Howick  arrived 
in  the  same  carriage  ;  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  and  Lord  Morpeth  soon 
after.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  chief  mourner,  appeared  at 
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half-past  seven.  In  front  of  the 
door  were  drawn  up  a  detachment 
of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  Blue, 
and  a  company  of  Foot  Guards. 
The  coffin  was  borne  down  the 
grand  staircase  by  sixteen  under¬ 
taker’s  assistants,  and  placed  in 


the  hearse.  The  procession  began 
to  be  formed  a  little  before  eight 
o’clock ;  and  it  proceeded  in  the 
following  order ;  the  band  of  the 
Dragoons  playing  at  intervals  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul,  and  other 
solemn  strains — 


An  advanced  guard  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  Blue. 

Four  of  the  Queen’s  Marshalmen,  on  foot,  in  scarlet  uniforms. 
Four  Mutes  on  horseback,  with  silk  scarfs  and  hatbands. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  four  horses,  caparisoned  with  black  velvet 
and  feathers ;  containing  Messrs.  Barnard  and  William  Beckham, 
and  Rangoon,  three  of  his  late  Royal  Highness’s  Pages. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  four  horses  similarly  caparisoned  ;  con¬ 
taining  Mr.  Benjamin  Beckham,  M.  Hunnemann,  and  Mr.  Dennis, 
three  others  of  his  late  Royal  Highness’s  Pages. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses,-  containing  Mr.  Savory  and 
two  other  medical  attendants  of  his  late  Royal  Highness. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses;  containing  Doctors  Chambers, 
Holland,  and  Copeland,  Physicians  to  his  late  Royal  Highness. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses ;  containing  the  Reverend 
John  Sinclair,  and  the  Reverend  Harry  Baber,  Vicar  and  Curate  of 
St.  Mary  Abbott’s,  Kensington. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses;  containing  the  Honourable 
and  Reverend  Ainslie  Gore,  and  two  other  Chaplains  of  his  late 
Royal  Highness. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses ;  in  which  were  two  of  the 

Equerries  of  the  Royal  Family. 

A  mou  rning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses ;  containing  Sir  Andrew  Bar¬ 
nard,  Equerry  of  the  Queen  Dowager. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses  ;  containing  Colonel  Grey  and 
Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  Equerries  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses;  in  which  were  Captain  Sir 
W.  H.  Dillon,  R.N.,  and  Sir  A.  McDonald,  Bart.,  Equerries  of  his 
lata  Royal  Highness. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses  ;  containing  Messrs.  J.  Pulman, 
Richmond  Herald,  Robert  Laurie,  Windsor  Herald,  Walter  A. 
Blount,  Chester  Herald,  and  Albert  W.  Woods,  Lancaster 
Llerald. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses ;  containing  the  Marquess  of 
Exeter  and  Colonel  Bouverie,  the  Lord  and  Groom  in  Waiting  on  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses ;  in  which  were  Lord  Ernest 
Bruce,  Vice-Chamberlain,  and  the  Lord  and  Groom  in  Waiting  on 
the  Queen. 

The  state  carriage  of  his  late  Royal  Highness,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
attended  by  grooms,  the  servants  in  deep  mourning,  and  wearing 
crape  hatbands ;  in  which  was  the  coronet  of  his  late  Royal  Highness, 
borne  on  a  rich  black  velvet  cushion,  by  Colonel  Wildman,  K.H.,  one 
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of  tlie  Equerries  of  his  late  Royal  Highness,  and  accompanied  by  two 
Gentlemen  Ushers  to  the  Queen. 

The  band  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  Blue,  followed  by  a  troop  of  the 
same  regiment,  with  their  swords  drawn. 

The  Hearse,  containing  the  body  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Sussex,  drawn  by  eight  black 
Escort  of  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  with  velvets  and  Escort  of 

Royal  Horse  feathers,  and  adorned  with  the  escutcheons  Royal  Horse 
Guards.  of  his  late  Royal  Highness’s  arms,  having  Guards, 
the  motto,  “  Honi  soit  qui  mal  ij  pense” 
and  “  Si  Devs  pro  nobis ,  quis  contra  nos}” 

A  troop  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses  ; 

Escort  of  containing  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Escort  of 

Royal  Horse  Cambridge,  Chief  Mourner ;  attended  by  Royal  Horse 
6uards.  his  two  supporters,  the  Marquess  of  Lans-  Guards, 
downe  and  the  Marquess  of  Breadalbane. 

The  private  state  carriage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  drawn  by  six  horses 

The  carriage  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager,  drawn  by  six  horses. 

The  carriage  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  drawn  by 

six  horses. 

The  carriage  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  drawn 

by  six  horses. 

The  carriage  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia,  drawn  by  six 

horses. 

The  carriage  of  her  Royal  Flightless  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  drawn  by 

six  horses. 

The  carriage  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda  of 

Gloucester,  drawn  by  six  horses. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses;  containing  Colonel  Tynte 
and  Mr.  Walker,  Controller  of  his  late  Royal  Highness’s  Household, 
two  of  the  Executors  named  in  the  will  of  his  late  Royal  Highness, 
A  private  carriage,  containing  Sir  Augustus  D’Este. 


Then  followed  the  private  car¬ 
riages,  containing  such  of  the 
nobility  and  private  friends  of  the 
deceased  as  had  been  invited  to 
attend  the  funeral,  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  carriages  which  followed  the 
hearse  was  about  fifty  ;  and  a  small 
detachment  of  Horse  Guards  closed 
the  line. 

The  procession  was  about  a  mile 
in  length.  Its  progress  was  slow 
and  measured,  with  occasional 
stoppages;  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  journey  it  was  rather  more 
rapid.  It  passed  by  the  prescribed 


route  along  the  High-street  of 
Kensington,  up  Church-lane,  back 
along  the  Uxbridge-road,  down 
Black- Lion-lane,  by  Westbourne- 
Green,  into  the  Harrow-road,  and 
so  to  Kensal-green. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the 
Cemetery  Chapel  was  railed  off,  and 
some  two  or  three  thousand  spec¬ 
tators  were  congregated  at  the 
spot ;  the  road  without  the  ground 
being  occupied  by  the  multitude. 
A  party  of  Grenadier  Guards 
was  stationed  as  a  guard  of  honour 
under  the  colonnade  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  chapel,  At  nine 
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o’clock  the  bell  began  to  toll  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  arrived  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Wharncliffe,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr. 
Goulburn,  Lord  Delawarr,  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Lord  In- 
gestrie,  Sir  William  Martins,  and 
others.  They  were  received  in  an 
ante-room  erected  for  the  occasion. 
Prince  Albert  arrived  at  twenty 
minutes  to  ten,  in  a  carriage  and 
four,  with  outriders  in  scarlet 
liveries.  Prince  George  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck¬ 


lenburg  -  Strelitz,  and  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar  followed. 

About  half-past  ten,  the  funeral 
procession  entered  the  main  ave¬ 
nue  ;  the  cavalry  forming  on  each 
side  of  the  portico.  Half  an  hour 
elapsed  before  the  mourning  coaches 
set  down  those  whom  they  con¬ 
veyed.  The  coffin  was  removed 
from  the  hearse,  borne  to  the  por¬ 
tico  by  sixteen  attendants,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  black  velvet  pall 
blazoned  with  the  Duke’s  arms. 
The  procession  was  then  formed 
in  the  following  order;  the  Pages 
filing  off  as  it  entered  the  chapel  ; 
which  was  too  small  to  admit  the 
whole  number  : — 


Pages  of  his  late  Royal  Highness. 

Medical  Attendants  of  his  late  Royal  Highness. 

The  Curate  of  Kensington.  Vicar  of  Kensington. 

Secretary,  Librarian,  &c.,  of  his  late  Royal  Highness. 
Chaplains  of  his  late  Royal  Highness. 

Equerry  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  (Sir  George 

Couper,  Bart.) 

Equerry  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  (Sir  Samuel 

G.  Higgins,  K.C.H.) 

Equerry  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
Equerries  of  the  Queen  Dowager. 

Equerries  of  the  Queen. 

Equerries  of  his  late  Royal  Highness. 

Herald. 


Groom  in  Waiting  Lord  in  Waiting 

to  his  Royal  Highness  to  his  Royal  Highness 

Pri  nee  Albert.  Prince  Albert. 

Groom  in  Waiting  to  the  Queen.  Lord  in  Waiting  to  the  Queen. 

Herald. 

The  Chaplain  to  the  Cemetery.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Heralds 

The  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Queen  The  Lord  Steward 

(Earl  of  Jersey.)  n  1 1  (Earl  of  Liverpool.) 

The  neraio.  TJ]e 

A  Gentleman  Vice  Chamberlain  Lord  Chamberlain  A  Gentleman 
Usher  to  the  (Lord  E.  Bruce)  (Earl  Delawarr)  Usher  to  the 
Queen.  of  Her  Majesty’s  of  Her  Majesty’s  Queen. 

£  Household.  Household. 

The  Coronet 

of  his  late  Royal  Highness,  upon  a  black  velvet  cushion,  borne  by  one 
of  the  Equerries  of  his  late  Royal  Highness. 
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Gentleman  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms,  (Sir  C.  Young)  Gentleman 
Usher.  carrying  his  sceptre.  Usher. 

The  Chief  Mourner, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
in  a  long  black  cloak,  with  the  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
embroidered  thereon,  and  wearing  the  collar 
of  that  Order, 

His  train  borne  by  one  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  Equerries. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
in  a  long  black  cloak,  with  the  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  embroi¬ 
dered  thereon,  and  wearing  the  collar  of  that  Order, 
attended  by  his  Royal  Highness’s  Groom  of  the  Stole,  (Marquess  of 
Exeter,)  and  Treasurer,  (Mr.  G.  E.  Anson)  ;  the  train  of  his  Royal 
Highness  borne  by  one  of  the  Equerries  of  his  Royal  High- 

ness,  (Colonel  Bouverie.) 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  George  of  Cambridge, 
in  a  long  black  cloak,  with  the  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  embroi¬ 
dered  thereon,  and  wearing  the  collar  of  that  Order,  his  train 

borne  by  a  Gentleman. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Frederick,  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenberg-Strelitz  ;  his  train  borne  by  a  Gentleman. 

The  Executors  named  in  the  will  of  his  late  Royal  Highness. 
(Lord  Dinorben,  Colonel  Tynte,  and  Mr.  Walker.) 
rlhe  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Duke  of  Buecleuch,  Lord 
Wharneliffe,  Lord  Stanley,  Earl  of  Haddington,  Lord  Fitzgerald  and 
Vesey,  Earl  of  Ripon,  and  the  other  Cabinet  Ministers. 

Personal  Friends  of  his  late  Royal  Highness. 

Among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Earl  of  Zetland,  Viscount  Palmerston,  Viscount  Dun- 
cannon,  Lord  John  Russell,  &c. 

Staff  of  the  Artillery  Company. 


The  Duke  of  Cambridge  took 
his  seat  on  a  chair  at  the  head  of 
the  corpse,  with  supporters  on 
each  side.  The  Princes  of  the 
Royal  Family,  with  the  Heredi¬ 
tary  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  sat  near  the  chief  mourner. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  took  his 


place  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse. 
The  supporters  of  the  pall  stood 
on  each  side  of  the  coffin,  on  which 
was  placed  the  coronet  of  the  late 
Duke,  resting  upon  a  black  velvet 
cushion.  The  executors  and  the 
train  bearers  stood  behind  the 
Princes  of  the  Royal  Family. 
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The  Officers  of  State  and  others 
composing  the  procession  were 
arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
chapel.  The  usual  burial  service 
was  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Cemetery 
repeating  the  responses.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  lesson, 
the  coffin  was  lowered,  by  machi¬ 
nery  used  for  the  purpose,  several 
feet  into  the  vault  prepared  for  its 
reception ;  leaving  the  coronet, 
which  rested  upon  it,  only  visible. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
Garter  King  of  Arms  pronounced 
the  style  and  titles  of  his  late 
Royal  Highness,  as  is  usual  at  the 
interment  of  Princes  of  the  Blood 
Royal. 

The  ceremony  being  completed, 
the  private  carriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  was  called,  and  his 
Royal  Highness  entered  it  with 
his  supporters,  and  departed  for 
town.  Prince  Albert  followed  :  it 
was  observed  that  he  seemed  to  be 
more  affected  than  any  person  at 
the  funeral. 

The  return  of  the  crowd  towards 
London  was  checked  by  the  police 
until  the  whole  of  the  persons 
composing  the  procession  had  re¬ 
passed.  By  that  means,  the  day 
went  off  without  accident  or 
mischance  of  any  kind  ;  many  of 
those  who  had  been  drawn  out  of 
town  remaining  to  finish  their 
holyday  with  what  occupation 
they  might.  On  the  whole,  the 
behaviour  of  the  multitude  was 
quiet  and  decent  throughout. 

8.  Disastrous  Loss  of  the 
Regular,  East  Indiaman. — The 
ship  Regular ,  W.  R.  Carter  com¬ 
mander,  560  tons,  left  London 
on  the  22d  February  last,  bound 
to  Bombay  and  China,  with  a 
valuable  cargo  of  specie,  iron, 
steel,  copper,  &c.  The  passage 
was  an  ordinary  one  until  to-day, 


when,  scudding  in  a  heavy  gale 
from  the  N.W.  oil  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  she  suddenly  sprung 
a  leak,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
continued  exertions  of  the  crew 
for  the  four  subsequent  days  and 
nights,  gained  considerably  upon 
them.  On  the  second  day  the 
water  gained  upon  both  pumps 
three  inches.  The  gale  continuing 
with  unabated  fury,  and  a  tre¬ 
mendous  sea  running,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  lighten  her, 
and  about  eighty  tons  of  copper, 
&c.  were  thrown  overboard,  with¬ 
out  any  good  resulting.  The 
crew  was  then  divided  into  par¬ 
ties,  and  the  pumps  assisted  by 
baling  at  the  fore  hatchway.  For 
the  two  subsequent  days  the  wea¬ 
ther  continued  nearly  the  same, 
blowing  furiously  with  a  moun¬ 
tainous  sea.  There  was  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  scud  before  the  blast, 
which  was  done  under  a  reefed 
foresail  and  close -reefed  main- top¬ 
sail.  On  the  13th  all  hands  be¬ 
came  completely  exhausted,  the 
pumps  never  having  been  left  for 
four  days  and  nights.  The  ship 
at  noon  on  this  day  was  in  lat.  37 
deg.  30  min.  S.,  and  in  long. 
36  deg.  30  min.  E.,  when  the 
immense  quantities  of  water  in 
the  hold  affected  her  steerage, 
and  it  was  evident  to  all  she  was 
nearly  water-logged.  At  three 
p.m.,  the  water  in  the  hold  being 
nearly  up  to  the  beams,  and  the 
crew  despairing  of  keeping  her 
afloat  by  their  exertions  much 
longer,  they  were  compelled  to 
take  to  their  boats.  At  eight  p.m. 
they  left  her  to  her  fate. 

In  the  launch  were  placed 
eighteen  persons,  including  the 
chief  and^second  officers,  and  two 
female  passengers ;  in  the  pinnace 
were  the  third  officer  and  ten  per* 
sons ;  and  in  the  gig  Captain 
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Carter  and  four  others.  Several 
day’s  provisions  and  water  were 
placed  in  each  boat.  They  were 
now  900  miles  from  the  nearest 
land,  scudding,  in  three  small 
boats  (the  largest  of  which  w^as 
only  23  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
and  6  feet  6  inches  broad),  be¬ 
fore  a  furious  Cape  gale  direct 
from  the  land.  About  ten,  in  a 
heavy  squall  of  wind,  each  boat 
shipped  a  tremendous  sea  :  from 
the  larger  one  everything  was 
obliged  to  be  thrown  overboard 
to  lighten  her — water,  food,  com¬ 
pass,  charts,  &c.  The  gig  cleared 
herself  as  she  filled  over  the  stern. 
But  on  the  top  of  a  mountainous 
sea,  the  whole  of  her  contents,  ex¬ 
cept  the  crew,  were  washed  over 
her  bows.  The  pinnace  shared 
the  same  fate  as  the  launch  ;  the 
gig  was  then  pulled  towards  the 
launch,  and  reached  her  at  mid¬ 
night.  The  crew  was  then  re¬ 
moved  into  her,  and  she  was  cut 
adrift ;  the  launch  was  now  almost 
too  crowded  to  move  in,  and 
had  lost  sight  of  the  pinnace. 
Thus  in  despair  they  drove  the 
night  through,  without  chart  or 
compass  to  direct  them,  or  a  single 
necessary  to  sustain  life  ;  the  sea¬ 
birds  (such  as  albatross  and  Cape 
pigeons)  hovering  close  over  them, 
as  if  only  awaiting  the  moment 
when  the  frail  boat  should  be  in¬ 
gulfed.  At  dawn,  to  their  inex¬ 
pressible  joy,  the  Almighty  di¬ 
rected  two  vessels  to  their  relief, 
which  were  descried  directly  to 
windward,  running  immediately 
down  towards  them.  A  signal  of 
distress  was  made  by  hoisting  a 
shawl  belonging  to  one  of  the 
lady  passengers,  which  providen¬ 
tially  was  observed.  The  ves¬ 
sels  proved  to  be  the  French 
frigate  La  Cleopatre ,  52  guns, 
?wd  porvette  Alcmefie ,  20  guns, 


proceeding  to  China  via  Bour¬ 
bon. 

The  commodore,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  discovery  of  the 
signal,  immediately  rounded  the  fri¬ 
gate  towards  the  boat,  and  at  eight 
o’clock  those  in  the  launch  were 
received  in  safety  on  board  her.  On 
reaching  the  frigate’s  deck,  Cap¬ 
tain  Carter  instantly  implored  the 
Commodore  to  go  in  search  of  his 
missing  men  and  officers  in  the 
pinnace.  This  request  was  imme¬ 
diately  complied  with,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  missing  boat  was 
discovered  by  the  corvette,  and 
by  her  miraculously  preserved, 
all  parties  thanking  God  and  the 
French  officers,  who,  through  His 
mercy,  had  been  the  means  of  res¬ 
cuing  them  from  a  watery  grave. 
The  appearance  of  these  vessels 
seemed  the  more  miraculous  on 
this  day,  as,  for  forty-two  days 
previous,  they  had  not  sighted  a 
single  sail  nor  did  they  fall  in  with 
any  afterwards  on  their  passage  to 
the  Mauritius.  It  was  also  after¬ 
wards  learned  that  on  the  previous 
day  the  Commodore  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  alter  his  course,  but  had 
eventually  not  done  so;  if  he  had 
he  would  have  passed  eighty  or 
ninety  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
the  unfortunate  crew. 

The  preparations  made  by  those 
on  board  the  frigate  for  removing 
the  poor  wrecked  people  from  the 
boats  could  not  be  surpassed. 
They  displayed  the  skill  of  true 
seamen,  and  at  the  same  time 
showed  that  every  head  and  heart 
on  board  La  Cleopatre  seconded  the 
exertions  of  the  excellent  com¬ 
mander.  When  the  people  had 
been  safely  taken  on  board,  they 
found  that  every  arrangement  had 
been  made  for  their  reception 
which  either  humanity  or  medi¬ 
cal  skill  could  dictate;  and  from 
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that  moment  until  the  arrival  of 
the  frigate  at  the  Mauritius,  the 
crew  of  the  Regular  received  the 
most  generous  treatment  from 
their  deliverers.  The  whole  of 
the  officers,  passengers,  and  crew 
were  saved.  The  former  proceed¬ 
ed  to  England  in  Her  Majesty’s 
ship  Belli  ale. 

—  Anti  -  Duelling  Associa¬ 
tion. —  An  association  has  been 
lately  formed  for  the  suppression  of 
duelling.  It  consists  of  326  mem¬ 
bers,  including  twenty-one  noble¬ 
men,  thirteen  sons  of  noblemen, 
sixteen  members  of  Parliament, 
fifteen  baronets,  thirty  admirals 
and  generals,  forty-four  captains 
R.N.,  twenty-three  colonels  and 
lieutenant-colonels,  seventeen  ma¬ 
jors,  twenty-six  captains  in  the 
army,  twentylieutenants  R.N.,  and 
twenty-four  barristers.  They  de¬ 
nounce  duelling  as  sinful,  irra¬ 
tional,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  They  also  pledge 
themselves  to  discountenance  by 
influence  and  example  a  practice 
which  so  greatly  dishonours  God. 
Captain  Hope,  R.N.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Dunmore,  have  become  hon.  Secre¬ 
taries  to  the  association. 

13.  At  the  Central  Criminal 

Court,  Augustus  Sinzenich,  aged 

seventeen,  was  tried  for  presenting 

a  loaded  pistol  at  Mr.  John  Clark 

Hayden,  the  officiating  clergyman, 

in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  on  fffie  1st 

April,  with  intent  to  murder  him, 

to  maim  or  disable  him,  or  to  do 

him  some  grievous  bodily  harm. 

(See  supra ,  page  34.]]  It  was 

shown  that  the  lad  had  imbibed 

some  notion  that  the  Stuarts  have 

a  right  to  the  Crown  of  England, 

and  that  he  was  a  Jacobite  ;  and 

that  when  Mr.  Hayden  came  to 

•/ 

the  prayer  for  the  reigning  family, 
he  presented  the  pistol.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  weapon  was  loaded 


with  a  small  quantity  of  powder 
and  small  shot,  so  loose  that  all 
would  have  fallen  out  but  for  a 
piece  of  paper  screwed  into  the 
muzzle  :  the  charge  could  not 
have  carried  the  shot  so  far  as  the 
clergyman  ;  four  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  powder  might  have  done 
so,  but  the  shot  would  not  have 
hurt  him,  unless  he  had  been  hit 
in  the  eye.  There  were  no  traces 
to  show  that  the  pistol  had  been 
primed.  The  prisoner  was  seen  to 
snap  it ;  but  whether  he  did  so  in 
del  iberateaim,  or  accidentally  while 
struggling  to  escape  from  those 
who  seized  him,  the  evidence  was 
contradictory.  The  jury  acquitted 
him. 

—  Visit  of  the  Queen  Dow¬ 
ager  to  the  Temple  Church. — 
The  Queen  Dowager,  attended  by 
Lady  G.  Curzon,  Miss  Boyle,  Miss 
Hudson,  Earl  Howe,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Woods,  had  a  private  view  of 
the  Tern  pie  Church.  Her  Majesty 
and  suite  arrived  at  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes  to  four,  and  were  met  on  the 
terrace  by  Mesrrs.  Burge,  Spence, 
Whately,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.Talbot, 
Benchers.  After  spending  nearly 
half  an  hour  in  the  Church,  Her 
Majesty  and  party  proceeded  to 
view  the  ancient  hal  ls  of  the  Inner 
and  Middle  Temple,  the  latter 
being  one  of  great  beauty  and  an¬ 
tiquity.  Her  Majesty  appeared 
exceedingly  well,  and  expressed 
herself  highly  gratified,  having 
minutely  examined  all  the  curiosi¬ 
ties  of  this  the  only  known  resting- 
place  of  any  of  the  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars.  A  numerous  concourse  of 
persons  greeted  Her  Majesty  as 
she  left,  a  little  after  five.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  inn 
in  their  dining-hall,  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Queen,  Sir  C. 
Wetherell  proposed  her  Majesty’s 
health  in  an  appropriate  address, 
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which  was  enthusiastically  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  the  barristers  and 
students  present.  Her  Majesty, 
previous  to  her  departure,  was 
pleased  to  express  her  satisfaction 
at  this  visit,  which  was  the  first 
the  Temple  has  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  a  Queen  since  the 
days  of  Elizabeth. 

11.  Death  of  a  Member  of 
the  Cabinet. — Lord  Fitzgerald, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
for  the  Affairs  of  India,  expired 
at  his  residence  in  Belgrave- 
square.  Intelligence  of  the  me¬ 
lancholy  event  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  forwarded  to  the  Cabi¬ 
net  Ministers  at  their  respective 
residences. 

13.  Audacious  Robbery  at 
Lord  Fitzgerald’s. —  Lord  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  house,  while  still  the  abode 
of  death,  was  the  scene  of  an  im¬ 
pudent  robbery.  William  Corne¬ 
lius  Fuller,  a  carman,  and  George 
Ho  wse,  Lord  Fitzgerald’s  steward, 
were  charged  at  Queen  Square 
Police  Office  under  the  following 
circumstances,  as  deposed  to  by  the 
witnesses,  the  other  servants.  The 
servants  were  in  the  drawing, 
room  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
bei  ng  measured  for  mourning,  when 
two  men  were  observed  by  the 
kitchen-maid  to  carry  the  plate- 
chest  out  of  the  house  to  a  cart 
which  stood  at  the  door  in  Belgrave- 
square,  and  to  drive  off.  The  maid 
had  no  suspicion  that  there  was  any 
thing  wrong  ;  but  on  mentioning 
the  circumstance  to  the  cook,  the 
suspicions  of  the  latter  were  roused, 
and  she  went  to  the  steward  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  sent  the  plate- 
box  ?  He  said  he  had  not  sent  that 
away  ;  and  the  cook  van  down  to 
stop  the  men ;  but  they  had  gone. 
It  was  observed  that  Howse,  (who 
had  been  for  thirty-four  years  in 
Lord  Fitzgerald’s  service,)  had  hur- 
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ried  the  servants  up  stairs.  He  also 
sent  Mrs.  Parker  the  housekeeper 
upstairs  to  Mr.  Cane,  one  of  the 
executors,  to  receive  instructions 
about  the  mourning  for  the  women : 
when  she  came  down,  he  look  her 
into  her  own  room,  and  insisted  on 
writing  the  instructions,  although 
she  said  it  was  not  necessary  :  and 
she  observed  that  his  hand  trem¬ 
bled  very  much.  While  lie  was 
with  her,  the  cook  came  with  the 
announcement  that  the  plate-box 
had  been  carried  away.  William 
Woodbridge,  the  valet,  had  seen 
Fuller  in  the  house  six  or  seven 
weeks  before.  Mrs.  Parker  said, 
that  the  night  before  the  robbery, 
a  tall  man  visited  Howse  :  he 
showed  this  person  about  the  place, 
pointed  out  to  him  its  conveniences 
and  advantages,  and  spoke  of  the 
plate-closet,  observing  to  his  friend, 

Ci  Your  master  is  about  to  have 
one  fitted  up  like  ours,  I  believe.” 
On  the  same  afternoon,  when 
Howse  was  blaming  the  servants 
for  the  robbery,  Mrs.  Parker  said 
to  him,  “  You  alone  must  know, 
most  about  it”;  and  after  a  pause, 
in  which  the  prisoner  made  no  re¬ 
ply,  she  added,  “  What  a  dreadful 
thing  it  is  to  think  of,  that  one 
who  has  been  in  a  gentleman’s 
service  so  many  years  should  be 
concerned  in  robbing  him  before 
his  remains  are  hardly  cold  !” — 
upon  which  the  prisoner  burst  into 
tears.  Fuller,  when  apprehended, 
had  a  cart  like  that  in  which  the 
plate  was  carried  away.  After 
several  examinations  at  the  Police 
Office  both  the  prisoners  were 
committed,  and  were  shortly  after¬ 
wards  tried  at  the  Central  Crimi¬ 
nal  Court  as  principal  and  acces¬ 
sory  to  the  robbery.  Howse  was  . 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
transported  for  twenty-one  years. 
The  jury  acquitted  Fuller. 
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—  Singular  Accident  to  Mr. 
Brunel. — A  good  deal  of  public 
sympathy  was  excited  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  which 
befel  Mr.  Brunei,  the  eminent 
engineer,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to 
threaten  very  serious  consequences. 
While  amusing  the  children  of  a 
friend  by  seeming  to  pass  a  half, 
sovereign  piece  into  his  mouth 
and  out  at  his  ear,  it  suddenly 
slipped  and  became  lodged  in  the 
trachea.  Efforts  to  extricate  it 
were  unavailing,  and  surgical  as¬ 
sistance  was  resorted  to.  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Brodie  was  consulted  on  the 
18th  April,  and  his  opinion  was, 
that  the  half  sovereign  had  passed 
into  the  windpipe.  A  consultation 
was  held  on  the  22d,  at  which  it 
was  decided  that  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  existed  of  the  half-sovereign 
having  passed  into  the  windpipe, 
that  it  was  probably  lodged  at  the 
bottom  of  the  right  bronchus,  and 
that  it  was  moveable.  It  was  de¬ 
termined  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  for  its  removal,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  an  apparatus 
should  be  constructed  for  invert¬ 
ing  the  body  of  the  patient,  in 
order  that  the  weight  of  the  coin 
might  assist  the  natural  effort  to 
expel  it  by  coughing.  The  first 
experiment  was  made  on  the  25th. 
The  body  of  the  patient  being  in¬ 
verted,  and  the  back  gently  struck 
with  the  hand  between  the 
shoulders,  violent  cough  came  on, 
but  of  so  convulsive  and  alarming 
a  nature  that  danger  was  appre¬ 
hended  and  the  experiment  was 
discontinued.  On  this  occasion 
the  coin  was  again  moved  from  its 
situation,  and  slipped  towards  the 
glottis.  On  the  27th  tracheotomy 
was  performed  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  assisted  by  Mr.  Aston  Key, 
with  the  intention  of  extracting 
the  coin  by  the  forceps,  if  possible  ; 


or,  in  the  event  of  this  failing,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  opening 
in  the  windpipe  would  facilitate  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment  of 
the  22d. 

On  this  occasion,  and  subse¬ 
quently  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  forceps  was  at¬ 
tended  with  so  much  irritation 
that  it  could  not  be  persevered  in 
without  danger  to  life.  On  the 
3d  another  consultation  was  held, 
when  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
Stanley  entirely  confirmed  the 
views  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and 
Mr.  Key,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  experiment  of  inversion  should 
he  repeated  as  soon  as  Mr.  Brunei 
had  recovered  sufficient  strength, 
the  incision  in  the  windpipe 
being  kept  open.  To-day  Mr. 
Brunei  was  again  placed  on  the 
apparatus,  the  body  inverted,  and 
the  back  gently  struck.  After 
two  or  three  coughs  he  felt  the 
coin  quit  its  place  on  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  and  in  a  few  se¬ 
conds  it  dropped  from  his  mouth, 
without  exciting  in  its  passage  any 
distress  or  inconvenience. 

—  Imperial  Presents.— -Some 
presents  lately  sent  to  Queen  Vic- 
roria  from  the  Emperor  of  China 
consisted  of  golden  bedsteads  and 
a  quantity  of  silk  of  a  sort  never 
yet  seen  in  Europe.  There  were 
likewise  two  ear-drops  worth  1000/. 
each ;  and  a  shawl  worked  in 
needle-work,  with  every  kind  of 
beast  on  it  known  to  the  Chinese ; 
besides  fourteen  large  cases,  each 
weighing  14  cwt.,  and  a  small  box 
of  jewellery. 

16.  Destruction  of  Green¬ 
wich  Pier. — The  stone  pier  at 
Greenwich  to-day  became  a  ruin. 
One  of  the  piles  that  fronted  the  pier 
and  supported  the  masonry  gave 
way,  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  part  of  the 
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structure  fell  with  a  loud  crash. 
The  damage  spread  to  other  parts 
of  the  pier ;  which  was  shattered 
in  every  direction,  large  stones 
cracking  and  breaking  in  pieces. 
Several  people  were  on  the  pier  at 
the  time ;  but  no  one  was  hurt. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  whole 
foundation  had  given  way.  The 
pier  cost  30,000/. 

18.  Election  of  City  Cham¬ 
berlain. —  A  contest  for  the  va¬ 
cant  office  of  City  Chamberlain 
took  place  and  lasted  several  days. 
When  the  poll  finally  closed  the 
numbers  were  —  for  Heygate, 
2,374;  Pirie,  1,910.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Heygate  was  declared  duly 
elected,  and  returned  thanks. 

19.  Fire  at  Eton  College. — 
The  greatest  alarm  was  created 
throughout  the  College,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  fire  breaking  out 
in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Roberts 
(formerly  the  residence  of  Miss 
Slingsby,  one  of  the  dames),  on 
the  terrace,  in  close  proximity 
with  the  buildings  connected  with 
that  ancient  institution.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  fire  broke  out  in  the 
room  occupied  by  a  boy  named 
Percy  Smith,  one  of  the  Eton 
scholars,  who  had  incautiously 
deposited  in  his  bureau,  which 
was  totally  consumed,  a  quantity 
of  lucifer  matches.  These  matches 
(but  whether  from  some  external 
cause,  or  from  self- ignition,  re¬ 
mains  unknown)  became  ignited, 
and  caused  the  destruction  of 
much  valuable  furniture,  the  fire 
having  been  communicated  to  the 
wainscot  behind  the  bureau,  and 
thence  to  the  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment,  where  it  was  first  discovered. 

1  he  parish  and  College  engines 
were  shortly  after  on  the  spot,  but 
before  they  were  brought  into  play, 
the  boys,  who  had  assembled  to 
the  number  of  between  200  and 


300,  most  actively  and  praisewor¬ 
thily  exerted  themselves,  and  by 
means  of  the  College  lire- buckets, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
fortunately  succeeded  in  extin¬ 
guishing  the  flames.  Strict  pro¬ 
hibitions  were  immediately  issued 
by  the  authorities  of  the  College 
against  the  possession  of  lucifer 
matches  by  any  of  the  boys. 

—  Changes  in  the  Cabinet. 
— The  office  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Controul,  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Lord  Fitzgerald,  was 
conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Ripon, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  Right  Honourable  W.  E. 
Gladstone  was  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Lord  Ripon  in  the  latter 
office,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
and  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  became 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

20.  Shocking  Death  of  the 
Hon.  Lady  Jane  Colville. — • 
The  deepest  sorrow  manifested  it¬ 
self  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Hampstead  in  consequence  of  the 
unexpected  and  dreadful  death  of 
the  Hon.  Lady  Jane  Colville,  re¬ 
lict  of  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
Colville,  G.C.B.  (who  died  about 
two  months  previously)  through 
her  clothes  catching  fire  whilst  in 
the  drawing-room  of  her  man¬ 
sion,  Rosslyn-house,  Rosslyn-vale, 
Hampstead-road.  It  appeared  that 
her  Ladyship,  having  finished 
writing  a  letter  to  a  member  of 
the  family,  rang  the  bell  for  one  of 
the  domestics  to  bring  a  lighted 
wax  taper  for  the  purpose  of  seal¬ 
ing  it.  The  taper  was  directly 
brought,  and  placed  by  her  direc¬ 
tion  on  the  floor  near  the  foot¬ 
stool.  By  some  unfortunate  means 
her  Ladyship’s  dress  soon  ignited, 
and  when  discovered  by  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Lady  Caroline,  and  attendants, 
she  was  completely  enveloped  in 
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flames.  The  alarm  having  been 
raised,  several  of  the  footmen  came 
to  her  assistance,  who,  after  some 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  flames,  but,  unhappily, 
not  before  she  was  so  dreadfully 
burnt  in  the  body  and  head  that 
she  died  the  following  morning. 
Her  Ladyship  was  in  her  54th 
year.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the 
body  on  the  22d,  and  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death  returned. 

—  Attempt  to  Assassinate. 
— A  diabolical  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Page,  the  officiating  minister  of 
Christ  Church,  in  the  immediate 
viciuity  of  Virginia  Water,  close 
to  Windsor  Great  Park,  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  at  night. 
Mr.  Page  resided  with  his  family 
at  the  parsonage -house,  a  de¬ 
tached  building,  situated  a  short 
distance  from  the  church.  On 
the  night  in  question,  just  as  the 
rev.  gentleman  and  his  wife  were 
retiring  to  rest,  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  Mr.  Page  (whose  shadow 
was  thrown  upon  the  window) 
had  approached  the  dressing-table 
at  the  window  of  his  bed -room  to 
extinguish  the  light,  a  loaded 
musket  was  discharged  at  him 
from  the  garden,  and  (from  the 
sound)  evidently  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house.  Upon  ex¬ 
amining  the  window  a  large  slug, 
upwards  of  an  inch  in  length,  was 
discovered  to  have  been  lodged 
in  the  wood-work  which  divided 
the  two  sashes  of  the  window,  and 
in  the  precise  direction  of  the  spot 
where  the  rev.  gentleman  was 
standing.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fortunate  and  providential 
circumstance  of  the  slug  lodging 
in  the  double  portion  of  the  frames 
of  the  window,  the  aim  of  the  vil¬ 
lain  would  most  unquestionably 
have  taken  effect.  A  portion  of 
Vol.  LXXXV, 


the  glass  was  broken,  and  the 
shattered  fragments  knocked  in¬ 
wards  upon  the  dressing-table  be¬ 
neath.  A  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Egham  (in  which 
parish  the  new  church  is  situate) 
was  immediately  afterwards  con¬ 
vened  in  the  vestry-room,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  circum¬ 
stance  into  their  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  and  to  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  to  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage. 

24.  Enormous  Accumulation 
of  Wealth. — The  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Arkwright,  son  of 
Sir  Richard,  the  inventor  of  the 
spinning-jenny,  was  proved  in 
Canterbury  Prerogative  Court. 
The  personal  property  of  the 
deceased  was  sworn  to  exceed 
1,000,000/.  j  the  stamp-duty  on 
the  probate  was  15,000/.,  being 
the  highest  duty,  when  the  per¬ 
sonal  estate  of  the  testator  is 
1,000,000/.  and  upwards.  The 
executors  were  the  five  sons  of  the 
deceased,  who  were  also  residuary 
legatees  to  a  very  large  amount ; 
Mr.  Arkwright  having  so  employed 
the  fortune  left  him  by  the  illus¬ 
trious  inventor  as  to  increase  it  to 
about  seven  millions  and  a  half. 

26.  Affair  of  Honour. — A 
meeting  took  place  between  Cap¬ 
tain  Beresford,  lateM.P.  for  Ath- 
loue,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Moore,  of 
Moore  Hall,  county  of  Mayo. 
The  former  gentleman  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Somers,  M.P. 
and  the  latter  by  Mr.  William 
Bodkin,  brother  of  the  member  for 
the  county  of  Galway.  After  an 
exchange  of  shots  without  effect, 
Mr.  Moore  was  made  to  leave  the 
ground  by  his  friends. 

30.  Epsom  Races.  —  The 
Derby. — -  The  Derby  Stakes  of 
50  sov.  each,  n.  ft,  for  three-year 
old  colts,  8st.  71b.;  fillies,  8st„ 
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2lb.  ;  mile  and  a  half.  The  owner 
of  the  second  to  receive  100  sovs. 
out  of  the  stakes,  and  the  winner 
to  pay  100  sovs.  towards  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  course.  156  sub¬ 
scribers. — Mr.  Bo wes’s  b.  c.  Co- 
therstone,  by  Touchstone  (Scott) 
1 ;  Colonel  Charritie’s  b.  c.  Gor- 
liambury,  by  Buzzard  (Buckle)  2. 


JUNE. 

2.  Proceedings  against  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pusey  at  Oxford. — 
On  the  5th  Sunday  after  Easter 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusev,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  being  called 
on  to  preach  before  the  University 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Christchurch, 
took  for  his  subject  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist.  An  impression 
was  made  on  some  of  his  audience 
that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation  and  that  of  the  Mass  were 
advanced  and  defended  in  a  tone 
altogether  dissonant  from  that  of 
the  standards  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
an  official  demand  was  made  on  the 
Vice-Chancellor  to  appoint  a  board 
to  examine  the  sermon.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  call,  a  board  was 
constituted  of  the  following  mem- 
bers  of  convocation  : —  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Faussett,  Margaret  Professor 
of  Divinity ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilvie, 
Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theo¬ 
logy  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkyns, 
Master  of  Balliol ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawkins,  Provost  of  Oriel ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Symons,  Warden  of 
Wad  ham  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jelf, 
Canon  of  Christ  Church.  The 
report  handed  in  by  these  divines 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce 
the  Vice-Chancellor  to  suspend  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  from 
preaching  within  the  precincts  of 
the  University  for  two  years. 


Against  this  sentence  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  issued  the 
subjoined 

“ PROTEST 

“  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  —  You 
will  be  assured  that  the  following 
protest,  which  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  the  Church  to  deliver,  is  written 
with  entire  respect  for  your  office, 
and  without  any  imputation  upon 
yourself  individually. 

“  I  have  stated  to  you,  on  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions,  as  opportunity 
offered,  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  in  my  sermons  could 
be  construed  into  discordance  with 
the  formularies  of  our  Church.  I 
have  requested  you  to  adopt  that 
alternative  in  the  statutes  which 
allows  the  accused  a  hearing.  I 
have  again  and  again  requested 
that  definite  propositions,  which 
were  thought  to  be  at  variance 
with  our  formularies,  should,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  alternative  in  the 
statute,  be  proposed  to  me.  I 
have  declared  repeatedly  my  entire 
assent  ex  animo  to  all  the  doctrinal 
statements  of  our  Church  on  this 
subject,  and  have,  as  far  as  I  had 
opportunity,  declared  my  sincere 
and  entire  consent  to  them  indi¬ 
vidually.  I  have  ground  to  think, 
that  as  no  propositions  out  of  my 
sermon  have  been  exhibited  to  me 
as  at  varianee  with  the  doctrine  of 
our  Church,  so  neither  can  they, 
but  that  1  have  been  condemned 
either  on  a  mistaken  construction 
of  my  words,  founded  upon  the 
doctrinal  opinions  of  my  judges,  or 
on  grounds  distinct  from  the  for¬ 
mularies  of  our  Church. 

“  Under  these  circumstances, 
since  the  statute  manifestly  con¬ 
templates  certain  grave  and  defi¬ 
nite  instances  of  contrariety  or 
discordance  from  the  formularies 
of  our  Church,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
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to  protest  against  the  late  sentence 
against  me  as  unstatutable  as  well 
as  unjust. 

“  I  remain, 

“  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 
“Your  humble  servant, 
“  E.  B.  Pusey. 

“  Christ  Church,  June  2  A 

—  Extraordinary  Explo¬ 
sion.— -A  very  singular  explosion 
took  place  at  Southampton.  About 
eleven  o’clock,  it  was  known  that 
the  Tartar  brig,  laden  with  Paix- 
hans  shells,  rockets,  and  twenty 
brass  guns,  for  Vera  Cruz,  was  on 
fire.  The  ship,  and  one  next  to  it, 
were  deserted  ;  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  left  the  town  ;  and  shops  were 
shut.  A  party  of  Sappers  and 
Miners  was  employed  to  fire  into 
the  vessel,  with  a  view  to  sink  it : 
but  before  they  could  do  so,  the 
combustibles  began  to  explode ; 
and  the  men  were  drawn  off ;  every 
one  retreating  to  a  distance.  Some 
time  after  twelve  there  was  a  ter¬ 
rific  explosion,  rockets  and  shells 
flying  in  all  directions  ;  another  at 
two;  and  at  twenty  minutes  to 


three  the  vessel  sank.  Pieces  of 
iron  were  thrown  a  third  of  a  mile. 
The  brig  was  old.  The  cause  of 
the  fire  is  unknown. 

—  Christening  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal.—  The  ceremony  of 
the  baptism  of  Her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Infant  Princess,  second 
daughter  of  her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert,  took  place  to-day 
in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace. 

The  whole  of  the  Royal  House¬ 
hold  were  in  state.  Besides  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  the 
Queen  Dowager,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  most  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers,  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  Principal  Officers  of 
the  Household,  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  other  noble  and  illustrious 
personages  attended  the  ceremony. 

As  soon  as  the  visitors  had  taken 
their  seats,  the  procession  of  the 
Sponsors  for  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Infant  Princess  was  formed  in 
the  following  order,  viz. :  — 


Two  Heralds. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household.  Treasurer  of  the  Household. 

The  Sponsors,  viz. :  — 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  proxy  for  the  King 
of  Hanover. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Heredi¬ 
tary  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklcn- 
burgh  Strelitz,  proxy  for  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  and 
Gotha. 


Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  proxy  for  Her  Serene 
Highness  Princessof  Hohenlohe 
Laugenburg. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Sophia  Matilda. 


Follow'ed  by  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  their  Suite. 

Her  Majesty’s  procession  followed,  viz. . 

Two  Heralds. 

Equerry  in  Waiting  to  his  Equerry  in  Waiting 

Royal  Highness  Prince  Clerk  Marshak  to 

Albert.  the  Queen. 

F  2 
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Gentleman  Usher. 
Groom  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber  to  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert 
Lord  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber  to  his  Royal 


Garter. 

The 

Vice-Chamberlain. 


Highness  Prince  Albert. 


Gentleman  Usher. 
Groom  in  Waiting 
to 

the  Queen. 
Lord  in  Waiting 
to 

the  Queen. 


Groom  of  the  Stole  to 
his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert. 

The  Lord  Steward.  The  Lord  Chamberlain. 

The  Queen  and  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  The  Queen  Dowager. 

Prince  of  Wurtemberg. 

His  Royal  High  ness  Prince  George  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge.  of  Gloucester. 

Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 

of  Cambridge. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Augusta  of  Cambridge.  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Queen.  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  the  Queen. 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  in  Waiting. 

Maids  of  Honour. 

Bedchamber  Woman. 

Ladies  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen  Dowager  and  upon  the  Royal 

Family. 

Captain  of  the  Yeomen  Captain  of  the 

of  the  Guard.  Gold  Stick.  Gentlemen. at-arms 

The  Vice-Chamberlain  to  the  The  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the 

Queen  Dowager.  Queen  Dowager. 

Gentlemen  in  attendance  upon  the  Royal  Family  and  the  Field  Officer 

in  Waiting. 


The  dress  of  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Infant  Princess  was  a 
robe  of  Honiton  lace  over  white 
silk,  made  at  Spital fields,  and  cap 
to  correspond  ;  the  whole  dress  of 
British  manufacture. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  standing  in  front  of 
the  altar,  commenced  the  Bap¬ 
tismal  Service,  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
standing  on  either  side  of  the 
altar,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  being 
near  the  former  prelate  :  the  Spon¬ 
sors,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Princess 
Sophia  Matilda,  and  the  Heredi¬ 
tary  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh 
Streiitz,  standing  near  the  font  on 
the  north  side,  opposite  to  her 


Majesty  and  Prince  Albert.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  made  the  cus¬ 
tomary  responses. 

When  the  Archbishop  came  to 
that  part  of  the  service  for  naming 
the  Princess,  the  Princess  Sophia 
Matilda  and  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Streiitz 
named  her  Royal  Highness  — - 
“Alice  Maud  Mary.” 

The  Baptismal  Service  was  con¬ 
cluded,  and  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Alice  was  re-conducted 
from  the  Chapel. 

The  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the 
u  Mount  of  Olives/'  (Beethoven,) 
was  then  performed  with  admira¬ 
ble  effect. 

Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert, 
the  Queen  Dowager,  the  Royal 
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Sponsors,  and  the  other  illustrious 
visitors  left  the  Chapel,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Queen’s  apartments. 

The  Queen  and  Royal  Family 
afterwards  passed  up  the  Grand 
Staircase  to  the  Throne  Room. 
Ihe  rest  of  the  company  shortly 
followed. 

At  2  o’clock  the  whole  of  the 
illustrious  party  entered  the  Pic¬ 
ture  Gallery,  where  a  grand  colla¬ 
tion  was  given  in  honour  of  the 
event. 

— *  Visit  op  the  King  of 
Hanover  to  England.  —  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover 
landed  at  the  Custom-house  this 
afternoon,  in  a  steam  packet  from 
Calais.  His  Majesty  arrived  at 
his  residence,  in  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors’  Court,  St.  James’s  Palace, 
at  4  o’clock,  attended  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Hattorf,  Baron  Malo/tie,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  his  suite.  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert 
visited  His  Majesty. 

3.  Mausoleum  for  the  late 
Duke  of  Sussex.-— The  Duchess 
of  Inverness,  accompanied  by  one 
gentleman,  repaired  to  the  Ken- 
sall  Green  Cemetery  this  even¬ 
ing,  to  choose  a  site  for  the  mau¬ 
soleum  to  contain  the  remains  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Twigg,  the  chaplain,  and 
Mr.  Farley,  the  superintendent,  of 
the  cemetery,  waited  on  the 
Duchess.  The  spot  selected  was 
the  centre  of  the  great  quadrangle 
fronting  the  chapel  ;  which  com¬ 
mands  a  view  of  the  whole  ceme¬ 
tery,  and  is  itself  visible  for  many 
miles  round. 

—  Assualt  on  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart.— -At  Marlborough -street 
Police-office,  Michael  Nowark,  who 
professes  to  be  a  Polish  refugee, 
was  charged  with  assaulting  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Polish  Literary  Institution, 


The  man  attacked  the  prosecutor 
as  he  was  entering  the  rooms  of 
the  Institution  on  Friday  night, 
and  struck  several  blows  with  a 
stick  and  with  his  fist,  until  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  cab- driver  and  a 
policeman.  Nowark  was  at  one 
time  on  the  list  of  distressed 
Poles,  but  he  had  commuted  his 
allowance  for  a  sum  of  money. 
Since  that  he  had  been  convicted 
of  felony,  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years  transportation  ;  but  for  good 
conduct  had  been  discharged  from 
the  hulks  at  the  expiration  of  four 
years.  His  bad  character  excluded 
him  from  further  assistance  by  the 
Association  ;  and  hence  his  anger 
and  assault.  There  was  much 
reason  to  doubt  whether  he  was  a 
Pole  at  all,  as  his  countrymen  said 
that  he  spoke  with  a  Russian  ac¬ 
cent.  In  default  of  paying  a  fine 
of  51.  he  was  committed  to  prison 
for  two  months,  with  hard  labour. 

Three  days  afterwards  a  second 
case,  in  which  the  same  nobleman 
was  a  complainant,  was  tried  at 
the  same  office. 

Joseph  Golejawski  was  charged 
by  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  on  the 
information  of  Mr.  Benyowski,  a 
bookseller,  with  uttering  threats 
that  he  would  inflict  some  personal 
injury  on  that  nobleman,  because 
he  had  received  no  benefit  from 
the  Polish  fund.  He  admitted  the 
fact ;  but  said  that  he  had  no 
serious  intention  of  putting  his 
threats  in  force.  He  was  ordered 
to  enter  into  his  own  recogni¬ 
zances  under  a  penalty  of  100/., 
and  to  find  two  sureties  of  50 L 
each,  that  he  would  keep  the  peace 
towards  Lord  Dudley  Stuart. 

—  Effects  of  Theatrical 
Reform. — In  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  an  action  was  brought  by 
the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  against  Mr.  Chapman,  for 
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450/.  arrears  of  rent.  The  defend¬ 
ant  had  engaged  to  pay  400/.  a 
year  for  the  occupation  of  the  fruit 
and  refreshment  rooms,  and  for  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  selling  play- 
books  and  play-bills  in  the  theatre. 
He  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  action  a 
breach  of  contract,  in  respect  of 
the  altered  arrangements  made  by 
Mr.  Macready.  Several  witnesses 
were  examined,  including  Mr. 
Macready  himself.  It  was  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  exclusion  of  cour¬ 
tesans  from  the  saloon  had  se¬ 
riously  reduced  the  defendant’s 
profits,  insomuch  that  the  receipts 
bad  fallen  from  251.  a  night  to  306“., 
or  even  to  nothing ;  that  Mr. 
Macready  prevented  the  supply  of 
refreshments  in  the  boxes ;  and 
that  he  had  also  interfered  with 
the  sale  of  books.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  stated  that  when  Mr. 
Macready  had  the  management  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  although 
the  receipts  of  the  saloon  fell  off 
at  first,  they  afterwards  increased 
so  much  that  the  tenant  could 
pay  ten  guineas  a  week  instead  of 
one  guinea  a  night ;  that  he  had 
not  prevented  the  sale  of  refresh¬ 
ments  in  the  boxes,  but  only  the 
sale  of  soda-water  and  such  things 
as  would  impair  the  comfort  of  the 
audience ;  and  that  he  had  not 
prevented  the  sale  of  books,  but 
only  apprised  the  audience  what 
was  the  publishing  price.  The 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  ;  but  awarded  the  reduced 
sum  of  300/.  in  consideration  of 
the  reduced  value  of  the  occu¬ 
pancy. 

7.  The  Assault  on  Mr.  Ciiis- 
iiolm. — Marylebone  Office. — 
This  day  having  been  appointed 
for  the  re-appearance  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Stratford,  who  had  previously 
given  security  to  enter  into  any 
charge  that  might  be  made  against 


him  by  Mr.  Chisholm,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  assault  committed 
by  him  under  the  singular  circum¬ 
stances  before  described  against 
that  gentleman, 

When  the  case  was  called  on, 
Mr.  Pyke,  a  solicitor,  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  said  : — Mr.  Chisholm, 
for  whom  I  now  attend  here,  has 
no  wish  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  press  the  charge  against 
Mr.  Stratford,  who,  it  is  quite 
clear,  could  have  had  no  vindictive 
feeling  towards  him  ;  a  letter  has 
been  received  from  him  (Mr.  Strat¬ 
ford)  in  which  he  expresses  his 
sincere  contrition  for  what  has 
occurred,  and  1  am  instructed  by 
Mr.  Chisholm  to  say  that  if  he  now 
publicly  expresses  his  regret,  that 
will  be  quite  sufficient. 

Mr.  Chambers — Mr.  Stratford 
is  not  only  willing  but  extremely 
desirous  of  expressing  in  the  most 
ample  manner  and  in  the  strongest 
language  his  deep  regret  for  the 
unintentional  injury  inflicted  by 
him  upon  Mr.  Chisholm  ;  it  is 
well  known  that  he  never  intended 
to  attack  that  gentleman,  who  at 
the  time  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
him,  hut  his  feelings  had  been 
most  painfully  excited  by  a  series 
of  gross  and  unjustifiable  articles 
of  a  libellous  nature  which  were 
inserted  in  a  weekly  paper.  It  is 
impossible  to  justify  the  course 
that  Mr.  Stratford  took  ;  yet  con¬ 
sidering  his  youth  and  the  attacks 
that  have  been  made  upon  him,  as 
I  before  stated,  much  might  be 
said  in  palliation.  It  is  not  at  all 
discreditable  that  a  man  of  quick 
and  proper  feeling  should  be  sen¬ 
sitive  when  an  attack  is  made 
upon  his  honour,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  youthful 
feelings  should  sometimes  get  the 
better  of  right  judgment.  Mr. 
Stratford  and  his  friends  have  felt 
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the  utmost  anxiety  while  under 
the  painful  suspense  occasioned  by 
the  report  of  Mr.  Chisholm’s  clan- 
gerous  situation,  and,  if  they  might 
make  use  of  the  expression,  are 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  that 
has  been  given  them  of  manifesting 
so  publicly  their  sincere  regret  for 
the  suffering  which  Mr.  Chisholm 
has  endured.  Mr.  Stratford  will, 
I  am  sure,  ever  feel  grateful  to 
him  for  the  manly  and  very 
generous  course  which  he  has 
adopted. 

Mr.  Rawlinson — Mr.  Stratford 
is  discharged. 

7.  Proffered  Assassination 
of  Mr.  O’Connell.— -Some  sensa¬ 
tion  was  excited  in  London  by  a 
rumour  that  the  Government  had 
received  a  proposition  to  destroy 
the  life  of  Mr.  O’Connell.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  Sir  James  Graham 
had  received  at  his  private  resi¬ 
dence,  Hill- street, Berkeley-square, 
a  letter  bearing  the  Gloucester 
Post-office  stamp.  On  perusing  it 
he  found  it  to  be  dated  “  Glouces¬ 
ter,  June  5,”  and  signed  “ Samuel 
Mayer.”  The  letter,  which  was 
couched  in  veryramblinglanguage, 
related  chiefly  to  Irish  politics, 
and  contained,  amongst  others,  the 
following  sentence  6‘  I  will  un¬ 
dertake,  as  1  may  be  advised ,  to 
run  the  risk  of  my  life  against 
O’Connell’s.”  The  Right  Hon. 
Baronet,  immediately  upon  receiv¬ 
ing  the  letter,  proceeded  to  take 
the  necessary  steps,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  any  person  of 
the  name  of  Samuel  Mayer  re¬ 
sided  at,  or  was  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gloucester ;  and 
having  been  satisfied  upon  the 
subject,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
have  him  at  once  apprehended. 
Accordingly  this  evening  an  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  Mr.  Twy- 
ford  upon  the  subject,  who  forth¬ 


with  issued  a  warrant  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Inspector  Otway,  and  this  offi¬ 
cer,  without  delay,  started  for 
Gloucester,  for  the  purpose  of  exe¬ 
cuting  it.  The  officer  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  finding  the  accused, 
whom  he  at  once  apprehended, 
and  as  speedily  as  possible  con¬ 
veyed  to  town,  where  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  an  early  hour  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  prisoner  was  taken 
to  Gardiner’s-lane  station-house, 
where  he  remained  till  orders 
were  given  for  his  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Home  Office,  for  the 
purpose  of  undergoing  an  exami¬ 
nation.  The  examination  took 
place  before  Mr.  Hall  the  ma¬ 
gistrate,  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  being  pre¬ 
sent, 

Mr.  Mayer  explained,  that  lie 
wrote  the  letter  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th,  after  dinner,  under  the 
influence  of  wine  and  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  some  friends  on  Irish 
politics  :  he  had  no  intention  of 
sending  the  letter ;  but  be  had 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  in  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  he  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
and,  by  mistake,  he  next  day 
posted  the  wrong  letter.  On  dis¬ 
covering  his  blunder,  lie  intended 
to  write  an  explanatory  letter; 
but  his  friends  advised  him  not, 
as  Sir  James  Graham  would  ob¬ 
viously  regard  the  letter  as  a  mere 
effusion  under  the  excitement  of 
wine.  He  expressed  his  extreme 
regret  at  his  folly,  and  produced 
testimonials  of  excellent  character 
from  the  High  Sheriff  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  and  other  very  respectable 
persons. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr. 
Hall,  the  prisoner  was  ordered  to 
enter  into  his  own  recognizances 
in  the  sum  of  200/.,  and  find  two 
sureties  in  100/.  each,  for  his  ap- 
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pearance  at  the  July  Sessions  of 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  to 
answer  any  indictment  which 
might  be  preferred  against  him. 
Two  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
him  from  Gloucester  immediately 
entered  into  the  required  sure¬ 
ties,  and  he  was  forthwith  re¬ 
leased. 

15.  Judgment  against  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Head. — In  the  Arches 
Court,  Sir  H.  J.  Fust  pronounced 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Sanders 
versus  Head.  The  Reverend  Er- 
skine  Head,  was  charged  with 
having  published  remarks  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  Book  of  Comm  on  Prayer. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  suspended, 
ah  officio  et  benejtcio  for  three 
years,  to  commence  on  the  25th 

•i  * 

instant,  and  admonished  never  to 
repeat  such  conduct. 

17.  Riot  at  Monmouthshire 
Iron  Works. — The  failure  of  the 
Sirrhowy  and  Effw  Yale  Iron 
Works,  owing  to  the  prevalent 
depression  of  the  iron  trade,  was 
nearly  attended  with  serious  dis¬ 
turbances  among  the  workmen 
employed  there.  The  extent  of 
the  works  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  they  cover  ground 
five  miles  in  extent ;  comprising 
eight  furnaces,  several  mines,  a 
mansion  and  park,  a  church  and 
three  chapels,  several  managers’ 
houses,  upwards  of  a  thousand 
dwelling-houses,  with  3,400  work¬ 
ing  men,  and  a  gross  population 
of  11,000  persons.  The  company 
became  bankrupt ;  and  when  the 
news  of  the  failure  was  promul¬ 
gated,  the  men  assembled  in  a  tu¬ 
multuous  manner.  The  messen¬ 
gers  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
who  were  on  the  way  to  take  pos¬ 
session,  were  warned  that  their 
lives  might  be  in  danger;  and 
they  turned  back.  The  tumult 
was  appeased  by  posting  a  notice 


that  the  works  would  be  carried 
on. 

19.  The  Hampden  Memorial 
— Ciialgrove.  — The  completion 
of  the  Hampden  Memorial,  re¬ 
cently  erected  on  Chalgrove  Field, 
the  scene  of  the  patriot’s  last  and 
fatal  struggle  with  the  Royalist 
army,  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner, 
at  which  a  large  number  of  admi¬ 
rers  of  the  character  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  assembled  to  do 
honour  to  his  memory  on  the 
200th  anniversary  of  his  death. 
The  memorial  has  no  pretension 
to  architectural  beauty:  it  is  a 
plain  pillar  of  brickwork  faced 
with  stone,  eighteen  feet  high, 
tapering  towards  the  summit,  and 
surmounted  with  a  small  cap 
of  stone- work.  It  is  mounted  on 
a  pedestal  about  ten  feet  square, 
and  surrounded  by  a  neat  iron 
railing  ;  the  whole  being  erected 
on  a  mound  of  turf,  slightly  raised 
above  the  surrounding  fields,  and 
enclosed  by  a  small  fosse  or  ditch, 
containing  water.  The  point  of 
land  on  which  it  stands  is  the 
junction  of  the  four-cross  roads, 
to  the  village  of  Chalgrove,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Hazeley,  and  Wallingford. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  erected  near 
the  spot  where  Hampden  fell,  and 
a  group  of  trees  at  a  few  hundred 
paces  distance  are  pointed  out  as 
the  ambush  from  which  the  pa¬ 
triot  was  wounded  by  the  musket- 
ball  of  a  skirmisher  attached  to 
the  Royal  army.  On  the  north¬ 
ern  side  of  the  pillar  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  :  — 

“  Here, 

In  this  field  of  Chalgrove, 

John  Hampden, 

After  an  able  and  strenuous 
But  unsuccessful  resistance 
In  Parliament, 

And  before  the  Judges  of  the  land, 

To  the  measures  of  an  arbitrary  Couit; 
First  took  arms, 
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Assembling  the  voices  of  the 
associated  counties 
Of  Buckingham  and  Oxford, 

In  1642; 

And  here, 

Within  a  few  paces  of  this  spot, 

He  received  the  wound  of  which  he  died 
While  fighting  in  defence 
Of  the  free  Monarchy 

And  ancient  liberties  of  England, 
June  18,  1643. 

In  the  two  hundredth  year  from  that  day 
This  stone  was  raised 
In  reverence  to  his  memory.” 

On  the  west  side  are  the  arms  of 
the  Hampden  family ;  and  on  the 
south,  in  somewhat  questionable 
taste,  the  names  of  the  principal 
subscribers  to  the  memorial, among 
whom  the  following  are  the  most 
conspicuous : — Bedford,  Breadal- 
bane,  Hampden,  Sudeley,  F.  Bur- 
dett,  J.  Hampden,  J.  Lee,  For- 
tescue,  Brougham,  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  Leigh,  Otway  Cave,  R. 
Hampden,  D.D.,  G.  Dash  wood, 
Nugent,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denman,  Lovelace,  Colborne, 
C.  T.  D’Eyncourt,  T.  Leader,  T. 
Fiennes. 

The  eastern  side  has  a  recess  in 
which  stands  a  medallion  bust  of 
John  Hampden,  cut  in  white  marble 
by  Scoular,  a  pupil  of  Westmacott. 
The  name  of  the  patriot  is  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  the  medallion,  and 
the  family  motto,  “  Vestigia  nulla 
yetrorsumV  surmounts  it. 

A  large  concourse  of  persons 
from  the  surrounding  neighbour¬ 
hood  attended  the  dedication  of 
this  memorial;  and  at  the  dinner, 
which  took  place,  at  which  Lord 
Nugent  presided,  “  The  Memory 
of  John  Hampden,”  and  other  ap¬ 
propriate  toasts  were  given,  and 
some  animated  speeches  were  de¬ 
livered. 

19.  Waterloo  Banquet. — The 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo,  the  18th  of  June,  falling  on  a 
Sunday,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 


gave  his  annual  banquet  at  Apsley 
House  to  the  officers,  survivors  of 
the  field,  to-day.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  mansion  was  thronged  by 
spectators,  including  several  eques¬ 
trians  anxious  to  see  the  gathering 
of  the  heroes.  Prince  Albert  ar¬ 
rived  at  ten  minutes  before  eight, 
and  was  received  by  the  Duke  on 
alighting  from  his  carriage.  Covers 
were  laid  for  eighty-five  guests: 
among  whom  were  the  Prince,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  Prince  Cas- 
tel cicala,  the  Marquis  of  Angle¬ 
sey,  GeneralWashington,(who  had 
been  absent  for  twenty-two  years 
in  Prussia),  Sir  James  Kempt, 
Lord  Strafford,  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge,  Colonel  Gurvvood.  The 
Prince  was  dressed  as  a  Colonel 
of  the  Scots  Fusileer  Guards ;  the 
Duke  as  Colonel  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  There  was  the  usual 
magnificent  display  of  plate,  and 
during  dinner  a  selection  of  music 
wras  played.  Prince  Albert  retired 
at  a  quarter  past  ten,  and  the 
party  immediately  broke  up  ;  but 
it  was  nearly  eleven  before  the 
whole  of  the  company  had  de¬ 
parted. 

—  Splendid  Testimonial  to 
Mr.  Macready. — A  magnificent 
piece  of  plate,  subscribed  for  by 
the  lovers  of  the  national  drama, 
and  manufactured  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  for  testifying 
their  high  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Macready,  was  presented  to 
that  gentleman,  in  the  great  room 
at  Willis's,  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  group  represents  Shak- 
speare  standing  on  a  pedestal,  at 
the  base  of  which,  Mr.  Macready, 
habited  in  the  costume  of  the  early 
stage,  is  seated,  having  in  his 
hands  a  volume.  He  is  attended 
by  the  muse  of  comedy,  Thalia, 
and  the  muse  of  tragedy,  MeL 
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pomene,  and,  as  connected  with 
the  subject  on  which  the  actor  is 
supposed  to  be  employed — the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  original  text  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare, — the  muse  Clio 
is  also  introduced.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  pedestal  is  Apollo  with 
an  attendant  group  of  subordinate 
figures.  Masks,  &c.  are  seen  on 
the  ground  on  which  the  figures 
are  placed.  The  whole  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  testimonial  stands  on 
a  base  of  triangular  form,  on  one 
side  of  which  within  a  metope  is 
represented  the  Senate  scene  in 
Othello ;  in  a  metope  on  another  side 
of  the  base  is  a  representation  of 
the  prologue  scene  in  Henry  V. ; 
and  in  the  third  metope,  on  the 
remaining  side  of  the  base,  the 
Senate  scene  in  Conolanus.  At 
the  angles  of  the  base  three  boys 
hold  tablets,  on  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  the  storm  scene  in  Lear, 
the  meeting  of  the  witches  in  Mac¬ 
beth,  and  a  scene  from  the  Tempest. 
The  scenes  are  all  in  relief,  in 
frosted  or  dull  silver,  of  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  base  itself  is  highly  polished, 
and  forms  an  admirable  contrast 
and  back-ground  to  the  figures 
and  auxiliaries.  The  whole  rests 
upon  a  plinth  of  good  form,  sup¬ 
ported  by  feet.  The  composition 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  the  com¬ 
binations  perfect.  All  the  figures 
accord,  harmonize,  and  concur  to 
carry  out  the  design  and  senti¬ 
ment.  The  execution  is  equally 
good,  and  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  correct  and  full  of  spirit. 

The  inscription  affixed  is  two¬ 
fold.  On  one  side  of  the  base  it  is 
thus : — 

“  To  William  Charles  Macready, 

In  commemoration  of  his  Management 
of 

The  Theatre  Royal,  Covent-garden, 
In  the  seasons  of  1837*8  and  1838-9, 


[1843 

When  his  Personation  of  the  Characters, 
his  Restorations  of  the  Text,  and 
Ins  illustration  of  the  best  Intel' 
lectual  Aids  of  the  Historical 
Facts  and  Poetical  Creations 
of  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare, 
Formed  an  Epoch  in  Theatrical  Annals 
Alike  honourable  to  his  own  Genius, 
And  Elevating  in  its  Influence 
upon  Public  Taste; 

This  Testimonial  is  presented  by 
The  Lovers  of  the  National  Drama.” 

On  the  other  side  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  — 

“  No  man  is  the  lord  of  anything, 
Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much 
consisting, 

Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to 
others  ; 

Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them 
for  aught 

Till  he  behold  them  form’d  in  the 
applause 

Where  they  are  extended,  which,  like 
an  arch,  reverberates 
The  voice  again,  or  likeagate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  ren¬ 
ders  back 

His  figure  and  his  heat.” 

Shakspeare.” 

The  arms  of  Mr.  Macready  are 
engraved  on  one  part  of  the  lower 
base. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  ad¬ 
dressed  Mr.  Macready  in  a  very 
battering  speech,  expressing  the 
high  sense  entertained  by  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  testimonial  of  his 
great  professional  merits;  and  of 
the  praiseworthy  endeavours  made 
by  him  to  restore  the  national 
drama  to  its  natural  position  and 
dignity,  together  with  their  sym¬ 
pathy  on  his  unavoidable  retire¬ 
ment  from  his  station  as  manager 
of  the  theatre. 

Mr.  Macready,  who  appeared 
much  affected  by  the  tribute,  and 
by  the  expression  of  feeling  which 
accompanied  it,  expressed  his  ac¬ 
knowledgments  in  a  modest  and 
manly  speech.  Thanks  were  then 
voted  to  the  Illustrious  Duke,  for 
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the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

21.  Testimonial  to  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Anglesey. — The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey’s 
reply,  in  acknowledgment  of  a 
piece  of  plate,  value  1,000  guineas, 
presented  to  the  gallant  and  noble 
Marquess,  by  his  brother  officers 
and  fellow-soldiers  of  the  7th  Hus¬ 
sars  : — 

sC  Officers  of  the  7th  Queen’s 
Own  Hussars,— I  receive  this  truly 
gratifying  address.  I  accept  this 
splendid  testimonial  of  your  gene¬ 
rous  attachment  with  feelings  of 
the  deepest  gratitude. 

“  During  more  than  forty-six 
years  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  command  this  distinguished 
regiment,  and  through  the  whole 
of  that  period  I  have  never  ceased 
to  experience  ample  proof  of  its 
devoted  affection. 

“  The  cheerful  obedience  to  my 
orders,  the  efficient  support  I  have 
ever  received,  the  zeal  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  not  merely  to  obey  my  com¬ 
mands,  but  to  anticipate  my  wishes, 
have  rendered  the  task  easy  of  es¬ 
tablishing  that  high  character  for 
the  most  exact  order  and  regu¬ 
larity  which  has  obtained  for  this 
regiment  a  just  celebrity. 

“  Brother  officers,  this  splendid 
token  of  your  esteem  will  remain 
a  source  of  the  highest  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  me;  and  it  will  be  my 
pride  to  transmit  it  as  an  heir¬ 
loom  to  my  family,  a  precious  me¬ 
morial,  and  an  incontestable  proof 
that  the  most  correct  order  and 
discipline  are  not  only  not  incom¬ 
patible  with,  but  are  auxiliary  to 
the  establishment  of  those  feelings 
of  harmony  and  good  fellowship 
which  are  the  marked  characteris¬ 
tics  of  th e  7t  h  Queen’s  Own  Hussars. 

i(  I  am  your  attached  friend, 

“  Anglesey.” 


22.  Arrival  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  in  Eng¬ 
land. — The  King  and  Queen  of 
the  Belgians,  with  their  suite, 
arrived  at  Woolwich  from  Ostend  ; 
they  were  received  by  the  Lords- 
in_Waiting  on  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  and  the  authorities 
of  the  station ;  and  proceeded  to 
Buckingham  Palace. 

—  Dreadful  Murder  and 
Suicide.  —  The  inhabitants  of 
Greenwich  were  alarmed  by  the 
report  that  a  most  dreadful  mur¬ 
der  had  been  committed,  and  that 
the  murderer  had  also  committed 
the  crime  of  self-destruction.  It 
appeared  that  about  a  quarter  past 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Fanner,  the  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures  for  the  borough  of 
Greenwich,  was  near  Straights- 
mouth  (a  cross  point  leading  to 
the  church,  but  a  great  thorough- 
fare,  the  house  in  which  the  dread¬ 
ful  crimes  were  committed  being 
in  Doughty’s-court,  Roan-street), 
when  he  heard  some  person  ex¬ 
claim  from  a  window,  “For  God’s 
sake !  for  Christ’s  sake !  come 
up.”  The  tone  and  the  gestures 
of  the  man  led  Mr.  Farmer  to 
suppose  that  something  of  a  very 
serious  nature  had  occurred,  and 
he  rushed  upstairs,  and  there,  to 
his  horror,  saw  two  persons  lying 
on  the  floor  with  their  throats 
so  severely  cut  that  their  heads 
were  nearly  severed.  He  instantly 
raised  them  from  the  floor,  hold¬ 
ing  them  in  the  best  way  in  his 
power,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
a  greater  effusion  of  blood.  The 
floor  was  even  then  nearly  saturat¬ 
ed  with  what  had  previously  es¬ 
caped  from  the  sufferers.  Sergeant 
Goode,  heard  the  alarm,  and  was 
on  the  spot  in  a  minute  or  two, 
and  effectually  kept  back  the 
mob,  who  were  crowding  in.  Dr. 
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Keeble  was  then  sent  for,  but  on 
viewing  the  bodies  he  pronounced 
life  to  be  utterly  extinct,  and  said 
that  the  wounds  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  death  must  have  been 
instantaneous. 

It  appeared  that  a  little  girl, 
about  nine  years  old,  rushed  into 
an  adjoining  room,  and  said  her 
father  was  cutting  her  mother’s 
throat ;  but  although  the  man, 
who  was  the  one  calling  to  Mr. 
Farmer,  came  in  instantly,  he  was 
too  late  to  avert  the  horrible  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  The  unhappy  couple 
had  lived  on  indifferent  terms,  as 
he  had  been  absent  from  her.  The 
man  had  been  suspected  for  some 
time  previously  of  being  insane,  but 
not  dangerously  so.  His  name  was 
Joseph  Mee;  and  he  was  well 
known  in  Greenwich  as  a  fisher¬ 
man  and  fish-seller.  By  this  dread¬ 
ful  act  five  children  were  made 
orphans. 

An  inquest  on  the  bodies  was 
held  the  next  day ;  the  diseased 
state  of  the  unfortunate  man’s  in¬ 
tellect  clearly  appeared  from  the 
evidence  given.  The  jury  after  a 
short  deliberation,  returned  the 
following  verdict : — “  That  the  de¬ 
ceased,  Dinah  Sarah  Mee,  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  wound  inflict¬ 
ed  by  her  husband,  Joseph  Mee, 
who  afterwards  destroyed  himself, 
being  at  the  time  labouring  under 
temporary  insanity.” 

25.  Melancholy  Accident  at 
Oxford. — About  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  four  members  of  the 
University  were  bathing  in  Sand- 
ford  Old  Lock-pool,  about  four 
miles  from  Oxford,  when  one  of 
them,  named  William  Gaisford, 
student  of  Christ  Church,  and 
third  son  of  the  Dean,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  for  five  minutes  pre¬ 
viously,  was  observed  by  the  others 
who  were  on  the  bank  to  be  in  a 
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state  of  exhaustion  and  calling  for 
help.  Richard  Phillimore,  another 
student  of  Christ  Church,  and  son 
of  Dr.  Phillimore,  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law,  jumped  in  and 
swam  towards  his  brother  colle¬ 
gian  ;  before  he  could  reach  him 
Mr.  Gaisford  sank,  and  the  stream 
being  very  strong  from  the  great 
fall  of  water  from  the  lasher  above, 
and  from  the  eddies  caused  by  the 
meeting  of  two  currents,  Mr. 
Phillimore  became  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Butler,  who  tried  to  save 
him,  could  get  near  him  ;  and 
sank  also  in  a  part  of  the  pool 
about  eighteen  feet  deep.  Drags 
were  obtained,  and  about  seven 
o’clock  the  body  of  Mr.  Gaisford 
was  found.  Every  attempt  to  re¬ 
store  life  was  vain;  and  the  sur¬ 
geons  gave  their  opinion  that  he 
had  been  dead  above  three  hours. 
The  body  of  Mr.  Phillimore  was 
not  found  till  four  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  when  it  was  seen  through 
the  water,  and  dragged  out.  An 
inquest  was  held  on  the  bodies  at 
the  King’s  Arms  Inn,  Sandford, 
before  Mr.  G.  P.  Cox,  university 
coroner,  when  evidence  corrobora¬ 
tive  of  the  above  statement  was 
given  by  Paul  Butler  and  Leveson 
Cyril  Randolph,  both  students  of 
Christ  Church,  who  accompanied 
deceased  in  their  unfortunate  and 
fatal  excursion.  A  verdict  of  “  Ac¬ 
cidental  death”  was  returned.  The 
cathedral  bell  tolled  when  the  bo¬ 
dies  were  brought  home,  and  the 
sad  event  threw  a  melancholy 
gloom  over  the  whole  place,  uni¬ 
versity  and  city,  the  inhabitants 
being  then  busily  engaged  in  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  for  the  gaieties  of 
the  commemoration  week. 

28.  Riotous  Scene  at  the 
Commemoration  at  Oxford.— 
A  remarkable  scene  took  place  in 
the  Sheldonian  Tin  *tre,  which  has 
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been  rarely  equalled  in  the  annals 

of  the  University.  It  is  usual  at 

•> 

the  annual  commemoration,  which 
always  takes  place  at  this  time,  to 
propose  some  distinguished  per¬ 
sons  to  Convocation  for  a  D.C.L. 
degree.  Late  yesterday  evening 
it  became  known  in  the  University 
that  Mr.  Everett,  the  American 
Minister,  formerly  an  Unitarian 
preacher  in  the  United  States, 
would  be  proposed  for  this  honour. 
The  news  created  considerable 
sensation  on  the  ground  of  that 
gentleman’s  religious  opinions, 
especially  among  members  of  that 
body,  in  which  the  right  of  bestow¬ 
ing  degrees  rests.  University  law 
requires,  that  the  proposed  de¬ 
gree  should  be  announced  to  the 
members  of  Con  vocation  assembled, 
and  their  assent  asked  for  confer¬ 
ring  it;  the  form  being  Placelne 
vobis,  Domini  doctor es  ?  placet-ne 
vobis,  magistri  ?  If  any  Master 
dissents,  the  Vice-Chancellor  asks 
him  whether  he  wants  a  “  scru¬ 
tiny,”  i.  e.t  a  poll.  Petis-ne  scru - 
iinium ?  If  he  says  yes,  then  the 
votes  of  the  assembly,  pro  and 
con .  are  taken  on  the  point,  and 
so  the  matter  is  settled. 

Several  members  of  the  Convo¬ 
cation,  on  hearing  of  Mr.  Everett’s 
proposed  degree,  were  disposed  to 
intimate  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
with  the  view  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  name  might  release  them 
from  the  duty  they  should  other¬ 
wise  be  under,  of  opposing  his 
degree  in  Convocation.  As  soon 
as  ever  official  information  ap¬ 
peared,  (early  this  morning)  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  Jesus,  signified  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  his  intention  of 
doing  so.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
replied,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Lewis 
would  consider  his  conscience  dis¬ 
charged  by  that  private  protest, 


and  not  carry  his  opposition  into 
Convocation,  as  it  would  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Lewis  replied,  that  as  a  member 
of  Convocation  he  should  still  be 
obliged  to  give  a  public  non  placet. 

On  the  proceedings  of  Convo¬ 
cation  commencing  two  hours  af¬ 
terwards  in  the  theatre,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  proposed  for  the  D.C.L. 
the  names  of  Mr.  Everett  and 
Mr.  Daniell.  Mr.  Lewis,  and  a 
considerable  number  present, 
shouted  ie  Non  placet”  A  storm 
of  undergraduate  groans  and  hisses 
at  the  time,  directed  at  an  unpo¬ 
pular  proctor,  prevented  either  the 
Vice-Chancellor  or  the  non  placets 
from  being  audible,  though  several 
of  the  latter  were  immediately  under 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  showed 
by  the  most  forcible  signs  they 
could  their  dissent.  The  under¬ 
graduate  storm  went  on-— the  non 
placets  were  not  attended  to — Mr. 
Everett  was  introduced,  and  after 
the  usual  complimentary  Latin 
speech  from  Dr.  Bliss,  marched 
up  the  steps  to  the  seats  of  the 
doctors,  amidst  the  loudest  shouts 
of  non  placets ,  rendered  almost  in¬ 
audible  by  the  uproar  in  the  gal¬ 
lery,  and  the  plainest  external  signs 
and  movements  of  disapprobation 
from  that  part  of  Convocation  which 
dissented.  The  latter  immedi¬ 
ately  left  the  theatre  and  met  in 
Exeter  Common-room,  where  the 
following  protest  against  the  lega¬ 
lity  of  the  degree,  so  conferred, 
was  drawn  up  (as  university  cus¬ 
tom  requires)  in  Latin. 

PROTEST  SIGNED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
CONVOCATION. 

“  Nos  qui  in  venerabili  domo 
Convocation^  jure  gratias  conce- 
dendi  fruimur,  officii  nostri  esse 
duximus  declarare  atque  hac  pub- 
lica  nostra  protestatione  confir- 
mare  gratiam  hodie  in  venerabili 
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domo  convocationis  viro  egregio 
Edvardo  Everett,  a  Domino  Vice- 
Cancellario  conccssam  irritam  esse 
omnino  ac  nullam,  quippe  quae 
post  scrutinium  rite  postulatum, 
nullo  scrutinio  facto,  a  Domino 
Vice-Cancellario  concessaesse  pro- 
nunciata  sit. 

The  protest  was  signed  by  from 
thirty  to  forty  fellows  and  tutors 
of  colleges  and  other  members  of 
Convocation.  A  deputation  from 
the  non-contents  afterwards  waited 
on  Mr.  Everett,  to  express  their 
sorrow  at  being  compelled  consci¬ 
entiously  to  take  the  course  they 
had,  and  remove  any  impression 
of  personal  opposition.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  received  them 
with  the  utmost  courtesy.  The 
effect  of  the  uproar  that  took  place 
was  entirely  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
usual  proceedings  of  the  day.  The 
Vice  Chancellor  was  obliged  to 
dissolve  the  Convocation  without 
either  of  the  prize  essays  being 
recited.  The  board  of  heads  of 
houses  afterwards  met  to  consult 
on  what  steps  should  be  taken  in 
consequence  of  these  insubordi¬ 
nate  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  undergraduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

28.  Marriage  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Augusta  of  Cambridge. — 
The  marriage  of  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Princess  Augusta,  eldest 
daughter  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  his 
Royal  Highness  Frederick,  Here¬ 
ditary  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burgh  Strelitz,  was  solemnized 
this  evening  with  great  splendour 
in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Buckingham 
Palace.  The  King  of  Hanover 
and  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  together  with  the 
Ambassadors,  Foreign  Ministers, 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  chief  offi¬ 
cers  of  State  were  present. 
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All  the  company  having  arrived 
at  nine  o’clock,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  followed  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
entered  the  chapel  and  took  their 
p^ces  within  the  precincts  of  the 
altar.  In  about  ten  minutes  the 
procession  entered  the  chapel,  a 
voluntary  being  performed  on  the 
organ.  On  Her  Majesty  reaching 
the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  Her 
Majesty’s  private  band,  stationed 
in  the  Royal  closet,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Anderson,  per* 
formed  the  chorus  in  Handel’s 
Coronation  Anthem  “  God  save 
the  Queen.” 

Her  Majesty  seated  herself  on 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  at  the 
end  of  the  hunt  pas.  On  the  side 
of  the  Queen  were  Prince  Albert, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge.  Opposite  to  the  Queen 
were  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Oldenburg,  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Wurtemberg,  Prince  Reuss  Lo- 
ben stein  Ebersdorff,  and  Prince 
George  of  Cambridge. 

The  Princess  Augusta  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz 
stood  in  front  of  the  altar,  the 
Princess  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  by  the  King  of  Hanover. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
having  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  on  his 
left  hand,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  on  his  right,  then  commenced 
the  ceremony.  The  responses  of 
the  bridegroom  were  given  in  a 
clear  distinct  voice,  but  those  of 
the  Princess  were  scarcely  audible. 
After  the  prayer  “  God,  the  ba¬ 
ther,”  the  67th  Psalm,  “God  be 
Merciful  unto  us,”  was  chanted ; 
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the  music  by  the  Earl  of  Morning- 
ton.  At  the  end  of  the  last  prayer, 
the  chorus  “  Hallelujah,  Amen/’ 
from  Judas  Maccabeus,  Handel, 
was  performed,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  gave  the  blessing.  Sir 
George  Smart  presided  at  the 
organ.  The  choir  consisted  of  the 
boys  and  twelve  gentlemen  from 
Her  Majesty’s  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James’s. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 
the  bride  approached  the  Queen, 
and  was  saluted  by  Her  Majesty, 
as  also  by  the  Duchesses  of  Kent, 
Gloucester,  and  Cambridge.  The 
Grand  Duke  received  the  congra¬ 
tulations  of  all  those  about  the 
altar.  The  Royal  Bride  and  Bride¬ 
groom  then  left  the  chapel,  at¬ 
tended  by  their  suite,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  Her  Majesty  and 
the  rest  of  her  illustrious  relatives 
and  visitors  to  the  great  dining¬ 
room,  where  the  registration  of 
the  marriage  was  made,  and  was 
attested  by  the  august  and  illus¬ 
trious  relatives,  and  by  the  Minis¬ 
ters  and  Officers  of  State.  The 
whole  ceremony  lasted  little  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

The  ladies  who  bore  the  train 
of  the  Royal  Bride  were,  Lady 
Alexandria  Vane,  Lady  Mary 
Campbell,  Lady  Elizabeth  Leve- 
son  Gower,  Lady  Clementina 
Villiers. 


JULY. 

1.  Melancholy  and  Fatal 
Duel. — A  duel  with  fatal  result 
took  place  at  Camden  Town  this 
morning.  Two  carriages,  a 
brougham  and  a  phaeton,  were 
observed  at  a  quarter  to  five  o’clock 
by  a  policeman  named  Jones, 
passing  by  the  Camden  Villas  to¬ 


wards  the  Brecknock  Arms  Tavern ; 
at  the  toll-gate  they  stopped,  and 
the  toll-keeper,  E.  Davis,  saw  five 
gentlemen  alight,  and  go  by  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  in  parties  of  two 
and  three,  into  the  adjoining  fields. 
In  about  ten  minutes,  two  gentle¬ 
men  returned,  and  entering  the 
phaeton,  drove  off  quickly  towards 
the  Regent’s-park.  Davis  did  not 
hear  any  shot,  or  did  not  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  as  shots  are  often 
heard  in  that  neighbourhood  early 
in  the  morning;  the  Brecknock 
Arms  has  a  rifle-ground  attached 
to  it.  But  he  told  the  policeman 
who  had  come  up,  that  he  thought 
a  duel  had  been  fought ;  and  the 
two  went  to  the  ground.  Here 
they  found  three  gentlemen,  one 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  two 
standing  over  him:  the  wounded 
man  \yas  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
David  Lynar  Fawcett,  of  the  Fif¬ 
ty-fifth  Regiment,  and  of  188, 
Sloane-street ;  one  of  the  others 
was  Mr.  George  Gulliver,  Surgeon 
in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue), 
and  the  third  a  slender  gentleman, 
not  of  military  aspect.  He  went, 
by  the  Colonel’s  desire,  with  the 
brougham,  to  fetch  Mrs.  Fawcett. 
Jones  asked  what  was  tke  matter, 
and  the  Colonel  answered,  <l  What 
is  that  to  you — it  is  an  accident.” 
The  policeman  procured  a  board, 
and  the  wounded  man  was  carried 
to  the  Brecknock  Arms ;  but  the 
waiter,  whose  master  was  ill  in  the 
country  and  mistress  in  bed,  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  them.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  admittance  at 
the  Camden  Arms  in  Randolph- 
street.  Mr.  Sandys,  a  surgeon  at 
Kentish-town,  was  immediately 
summoned  ;  and  the  Colonel’s 
friend  sent  Mr.  Liston  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie.  It  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  ball  had  penetrated 
the  right  side,  and  entered  the 
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cavity  of  the  chest ;  and  the  suf¬ 
ferer  was  put  under  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  though  with  slender  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  On  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Mrs.  Fawcett,  her  hus¬ 
band  confessed  that  his  antagonist 
was  his  brother-in-law.  Lieutenant 
Alexander  Thompson  Munro,  of 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue), 
then  at  Knightsbridge,  The  two 
gentlemen  had  a  dispute  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day,  about  the  mode  in  which 
Lieut.  Munro  had  managed  some 
property  of  Colonel  Fawcett ;  and 
the  Colonel,  iri  a  state  of  irri¬ 
tation,  rang  the  bell  and  ordered 
Mr.  Munro  to  leave  the  house,  and 
next  day  the  latter  sent  a  chal¬ 
lenge  by  Lieutenant  Grant.  The 
Colonel  lingered  till  six  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d,  when  he  died. 

A  Coroner’s  inquest  was  subse¬ 
quently  held,  and  after  repeated 
adjournments,  the  jury  returned 
the  following  verdict : — We  find 
that  Alexander  Thompson  Munro, 
Duncan  Trevor  Grant,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Holland  Leckie  Daniel  Cuddy 
are  guilty  of  wilful  murder  as  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  first  degree  ;  and  that 
George  Gulliver  is  guilty  of  wilful 
murder  as  principal  in  the  second 
degree,  the  jury  believing  that  he 
was  present  only  as  medical  at¬ 
tendant. 

2.  Loss  of  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Mail  Steamer  Columbia. 
—The  Columbia  left  Boston  yes¬ 
terday  ;  the  weather  being  at  that 
time  hazy,  with  moderate  breezes. 
To-day  the  fog  became  dense  and 
the  sea  calm.  The  vessel  was 
going  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an 
hour  when  she  struck.  At  first  it 
was  supposed  that  a  fishing-boat 
had  been  run  down  ;  but  the  ob¬ 
stacle  proved  to  be  a  rock;  on 
which  the  steamer  settled  down. 
The  chain-cables  were  instantly 


hauled  aft,  the  coals  thrown  over¬ 
board,  the  anchors  let  go  from  the 
bows,  and  every  exertion  was 
made  to  lighten  the  ship,  while  an 
anchor  was  carried  out,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  get  her  off;  but 
all  in  vain.  The  ship  was  firmly 
fixed  on  the  ledge  about  midships, 
and  from  soundings  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  at  this  time  there  was 
upwards  of  twenty-seven  feet  of 
water  at  her  stern.  Signal* guns 
were  fired,  and  answered ;  at  four 
o’clock  a  boat  came  on  board  from 
Seal  Island ;  and  those  in  the 
steamer  now  learned  that  they  lay 
on  the  Devil’s  Limb,  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  from  Seal  Island. 
The  pilot  in  whose  charge  the 
steamer  was  had  been  totally  de¬ 
ceived  in  his  reckoning  by  an 
extraordinary  indraft  of  the  tide 
into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  and  baggagewere  conveyed 
to  Seal  Island  ;  and  the  exertions 
and  humanity  of  Mr.  Hutchins, 
the  master  of  the  lighthouse  there 
were  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms.  For  some  time  after  the 
ship  struck,  she  was  found  not  to 
admit  more  water  than  could  be 
easily  got  rid  of  by  two  pumps: 
but  on  the  day  following  a  gale  of 
wind  sprung  up  with  a  heavy  sea, 
which  caused  the  vessel  to  back 
upon  the  rock  and  bilged  her,  and 
the  water  then  flowed  in  and  out 
of  her  with  the  tide.  On  that  day 
the  packet  brig  Acadian,  on  her 
passage  from  Bostou  to  Halifax, 
spoke  the  wreck  ;  and  information 
was  forwarded  to  the  agents  of  the 
Company  at  Halifax ;  who  in¬ 
stantly  despatched  the  Margaret 
to  convey  the  passengers  and  mails. 
On  the  4th  the  Margaret  arrived 
at  the  wreck,  and  immediately 
took  all  on  board,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  who  were  left  to  see 
if  any  part  of  the  ship  could  be 
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recovered.  No  person  was  hurt 
from  first  to  last :  but  the  vessel 
became  a  total  wreck,  and  after¬ 
wards  went  to  pieces. 

3.  Murder  at  Llanrwst,  Car¬ 
narvon. —A  murder,  accompanied 
by  circumstances  of  almost  unpa¬ 
ralleled  brutality  and  horror,  lately 
came  to  light  in  this  remote  and 
secluded  part  of  the  principality. 
About  two  months  ago  a  middle- 
aged  widow,  named  Margaret 
Davies,  ostensibly  acting  as  house¬ 
keeper  to  one  Evan  Jones,  a 
husbandry  labourer,  holding  a 
petty  tenement  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  Moel  Trefriew,  within  a 
mile  of  Capel  Garmon,  was  sud¬ 
denly  missed,  and  various  con¬ 
jectures  were  formed  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  absence,  all,  however, 

very  different'  from  the  true  one. 
* 

Weeks  rolled  away,  but  still  there 
were  no  signs  of  her  return. 
On  Friday  last,  however,  the  30th 
ult.,  her  mutilated  body  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  ditch  near  a  dingle, 
about  300  yards  from  the  cottage 
in  which  she  had  dwelt  with  her 
presumed  murderer.  The  grave 
he  dug  for  the  body  was  so  very 
shallow  that  the  stench  arising 
from  its  decomposition  attracted 
to  the  spot  the  dogs  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
assassin  5  for  further  to  conceal  his 
guilt,  he  undertook  the  revolting 
task  of  exhuming  the  body,  and  in 
its  putrid  state  conveyed  it  to  the 
distance  already  named,  where  it 
was  discovered  accidentally  by 
tracing  a  dog  thither,  who  had 
been  repeatedly  seen  resorting  to 
the  spot  to  feast  upon  the  dead. 
The  prisoner  was  immediately 
taken  into  custody  by  the  police,  in 
order  to  await  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
quest  upon  the  mutilated  remains. 

To-day  the  coroner  for  the 
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county  held  an  inquest  upon  the 
body,  when  the  following  facts 
were  proved : — - 

Jane  Thomas,  sister  to  the  de¬ 
ceased,  had  seen  her  on  the  9th 
of  last  May  in  LJanrwst,  when  it 
was  arranged  that  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month  they  should  go 
together  to  Capel  Garmon.  On 
that  day  witness  called  at  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  house,  where  she  saw  the 
prisoner’s  son,  who  informed  her 
that  deceased  had  left  the  prisoner, 
and  he  did  not  know  where  she 
had  gone.  She  also  called  on  her 
return,  but  no  one  was  then  in  the 
house.  On  the  29th  of  May  she 
again  called  and  saw  the  prisoner 
who  informed  her  that  the  deceased 
had  left  him,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  where  she  had  gone  to, 
though  he  had  heard  her  say  that 
she  intended  going  to  Holywell. 
At  that  time  the  prisoner  did  not 
say  that  the  deceased  meant  to 
return  to  her  service.  When  wit¬ 
ness  expressed  her  fear  that  the 
deceased  was  without  money,  the 
prisoner  observed  that  he  knew 
she  had  3/.  and  more.  He  also  said 
that  he  intended  going  to  Holywell 
in  search  of  her.  He  went  to 
Holywell,  and  on  his  way  home 
called  on  witness  to  say  that  he 
had  been  there,  but  that  de¬ 
ceased  could  not  be  found.  Two 
days  before  the  prisoner  so  called, 
witness  had  received  a  letter 
through  the  Llanrwst  post-office, 
signed  with  the  prisoner’s  name, 
informing  her  that  she  was  to  send 
for  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  as 
she  had  left  the  prisoner,  and 
would  not  return  until  All  Saints, 
but  that  he  expected  to  be  paid 
30.?.  he  had  lent  the  deceased. 
Witness  observed  at  this  interview 
that  she  was  disappointed  at  find¬ 
ing  the  letter  came  from  the  pri¬ 
soner,  and  not  from  the  deceased, 
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as  she  had  at  first  imagined  ;  upon 
which  the  prisoner  denied  he  had 
sent  her  any  letter,  or  authorised 
any  other  person  to  do  so.  There 
were  at  prisoner's  house  a  pair  of 
shoes  which  were  deceased’s  best 
pair,  but  her  common  pair  were 
missing.  Witness  identified  the 
corpse  as  that  of  her  deceased  sister, 

John  Jones,  of  Brynrhug,  Capel 
Garmon,  nephew  to  the  prisoner, 
proved  finding  the  body  in  a  field, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
prisoner’s  residence.  Dogs  had 
been  mangling  the  body.  It  was 
taken  up,  and  brought  to  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  residence. 

Richard  Ken  rick  Nicholls,  su¬ 
perintendent  in  the  Denbighshire 
police  force,  apprehended  the  pri¬ 
soner  on  suspicion  of  murder,  upon 
the  body  being  found. 

Mr.  Henry  Williams,  surgeon, 
of  Llanrwst,  made  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  the  body  i  could 
find  no  marks  of  violence  or  symp¬ 
toms  of  disease.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  venous  blood  on  the 
lungs.  Was  of  opinion  that  the 
deceased  might  have  met  with 
her  death'  by  suffocation.  The 
two  toe-nails  were  those  of  a 
human  being,  and  there  were  two 
missing  from  the  corpse.  They 
corresponded.  Nails  would  come 
off  by  the  body  lying  in  damp  earth. 

Other  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  ”  against  the 
prisoner,  Evan  Jones,  and  he  was 
committed  to  Ruthin  gaol,  to 
take  his  trial  at  the  next  Denbigh¬ 
shire  assizes. 

He  was  tried  on  the  4th  of 
August,  and  acquitted  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  any 
assignable  motive  for  the  crime. 

—  Awfully  Sudden  Death. — 
This  morning,  about  a  quarter 
before  nine  o’clock,  Colonel  Ellison 
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died  on  parade  in  Hyde- park. 
The  Colonel  was  commander  of 
the  1st  Battalion  1st  Regiment  of 
Foot  Guards,  which  had  but  a 
short  time  previously  entered 
Hvde-park  for  field  duty,  with 
every  demonstration  of  gaiety, 
band  playing,  colours  flying,  &c. 
The  men  had  deployed  into  line, 
and  the  Colonel  (seemingly  in  the 
possession  of  health  and  spirits,) 
had  just  given  the  word  to  “  Pre¬ 
sent  arms,”  as  a  general  salute, 
when  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  a 
fit :  numbers  of  the  officers  on  the 
ground  hastened  to  render  aid, 
while  several  galloped  to  obtain 
medical  assistance.  There  was, 
however,  a  surgeon  on  the  spot, 
but  all  efforts  were  useless ;  and 
in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes 
he  was  a  corpse,  and  was  borne 
to  his  residence,  in  Norfolk-street, 
Park-lane,  on  a  stretcher,  attended 
by  a  double  file  of  his  men.  To 
increase  the  melancholy  character 
of  the  scene,  his  daughter,  who 
was  talking  with  her  aged  parent 
but  a  few  minutes  before  with  a 
happy  and  cheerful  smile,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  heart-rending  incident ; 
at  the  next  moment  she  was  at 
his  side  upon  her  knees,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  render  every  assistance 
in  her  power,  but,  overcome  by 
deep  emotion,  she  fainted,  and 
was  conveyed  from  the  Park  in  a 
hackney-coach  by  some  of  her 
friends. 

A  coroner’s  inquest  was  after¬ 
wards  held  on  the  body  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  ;  and  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict,  “  That  the  deceased  died 
by  the  visitation  of  God.” 

—  Frightful  Accident  at 
Blackwa  ll. — This  morning, as  the 
ship  Queen ,  a  large  East  Inoiaman, 
was  being  hauled  into  the  East  In¬ 
dia  Dock,  at  Black  wall,  a  fright¬ 
ful  accident  happened  to  a  Graves- 
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end  waterman,  named  Christopher 
Marshall,  who  had  been  attending 
upon  the  pilot  of  the  vessel.  Mar¬ 
shall  and  two  others  were  in  a 
boat  astern  of  the  Queen ,  and  just 
after  the  steam -tug  which  towed 
her  up  the  river  had  left  her,  the 
boat  was  cast  adrift,  and  Marshall 
and  his  companions  were  about  to 
take  a  halser  into  the  boat,  when 
the  tide  drove  it  against  a  barge, 
moored  near  the  dock  entrance, 
and  the  ship  at  the  same  time 
swinging  round,  jammed  the  boat. 
Two  of  the  watermen  had  just 
time  to  save  themselves  from  being 
crushed  by  leaping  into  the  barge, 
but  poor  Marshall  was  not  so  for¬ 
tunate.  He  made  an  effort  to 
shove  the  boat  clear,  and  in  doing 
so  was  jammed  between  the  ship 
and  the  gunwale  of  the  barge. 
One  shriek  escaped  the  poor  fel¬ 
low,  and  his  mangled  remains 
directly  afterwards  fell  into  the 
river  and  sank  ;  the  surface  of  the 
water  for  some  distance  being  stain¬ 
ed  with  his  blood.  His  body  was 
crushed  in  a  horrible  manner,  and 
the  bowels  protruded  as  he  went 
down. 

—  Commission  of  Lunacy. — 
This  morning  a  commission  of  lu¬ 
nacy  was  opened  at  the  Green 
Man  Hotel,  Blackheath,  by  Mr. 
F.  Barlow,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  mind  of  Mrs.  Jane  Cheetham, 
of  Wellington-street,  Woolwich, 
the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  11th 
Regiment  of  Bengal  Infantry. 
The  unfortunate  lady,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  young  woman,  a  native  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Major  Holden,  also  a  relative  of 
Sir  G.  Holden,  who  resides  at 
Bath,  was  introduced.  She  ap¬ 
peared  perfectly  collected,  and 
frequently  smiled  as  remarks  were 
made  on  her  conduct.  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck  and  Mr.  Driver,  a  sur* 


geon,  were  examined.  Their  tes¬ 
timony  went  to  prove  that  the 
unfortunate  lady  was  labouring 
under  one  particular  delusion  — 
that  her  husband  was  not  dead. 
She  was  what  is  termed  cc  half- 
caste,”  and  had  a  religious  infatua¬ 
tion,  that  it  was  a  mere  tempo¬ 
rary  separation  until  some  offence 
against  religion  had  been  expiated. 
She  was  continually  writing  letters 
to  him,  and  fancied  she  saw  him 
in  different  disguises.  Further 
evidence  was  adduced,  proving 
that  the  unfortunate  lady  had 
been  at  one  time  with  a  Mrs.  Steb- 
bings,  milliner,  in  Judd-street, 
Brunswick-square  ;  but  she  was 
ill-treated,  and  removed,  anil  was 
subsequently  Very  kindly  treated 
by  Mrs.  Young,  at  Woolwich  ; 
she  was  always  treated  as  one  of 
the  family,  and  was  never  left 
alone;  but  to  soothe  her  feelings 
no  keeper  was  placed  over  her. 
Lieutenant  Cheetham  brought  her 
over  to  England  in  1834,  returned 
to  Calcutta  in  the  next  year,  and 
died  in  1841.  The  lady  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  present  inquiry  was  en¬ 
titled  to  various  sums  of  money, 
namely,  102/.  from  the  Bengal 
Military  Fund;  22/.  from  Lord 
Clive’s  pension  (payable  by  Sir  G. 
Holden),  and  a  further  pension  of 
70/.  from  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company,  who  declined  paying 
unless  some  person  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  manage  her  affairs.  Dr. 
Hume  having  reported  her  to 
be  of  unsound  mind.  The  lady 
was  examined,  and  her  answers 
confirmed  the  evidence  given  as 
to  her  state  of  mind.  It  was 
stated  that  she  was  a  proficient  in 
music,  in  which  she  delighted. 
She  was  married  when  only  four¬ 
teen.  A  verdict  was  returned  that 
the  said  Jane  Cheetham  has  been 
of  unsound  mind,  and  incapable 
G  2 
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of  managing  her  affairs  since  the 
6th  of  September,  1841. 

9.  Distressing  Accident. — 
An  accident  of  a  very  heart-rend¬ 
ing  description  took  place  at  Loch- 
goilhead,  Argyleshire,  this  after¬ 
noon.  A  son  of  Captain  Graham, 
of  the  Lochgoil  steamer,  and  the 
steward  of  the  vessel,  had  gone 
into  the  water  to  bathe,  and  the 
former,  being  an  excellent  swim¬ 
mer,  went  some  distance  down  the 
Loch,  followed  by  his  companion. 
The  steward,  however,  not  being 
so  expert  in  the  water  as  his  juve¬ 
nile  associate,  his  strength  soon 
failed,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
sinking  at  the  time  his  cry  of  dis¬ 
tress  caught  the  attention  of  young 
Graham,  who  immediately  swam 
to  his  assistance,  got  hold  of  him 
by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and 
was  striking  bravely  out  for  the 
shore,  when  the  steward,  in  his 
struggle  for  existence,  fastened 
upon  his  young  deliverer  in 
such  a  manner,  that  his  exertions 
were  paralysed,  and  they  both 
sank.  The  occurrence  having  been 
witnessed  from  the  shore,  a  boat 
was  rowed  towards  the  place,  and 
by  the  use  of  an  oar,  the  bodies 
were  raised  in  the  water  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  be 
lifted  into  the  boat,  when  they 
were  speedily  taken  to  a  proper 
place,  and  every  exertion  made  by 
those  present  to  restore  animation. 
With  the  steward  they  succeeded, 
but  the  other  was  gone  for  ever. 
The  deceased  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

11.  Attempted  Murder  by  a 
Madman. — The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Hert¬ 
ford  were  alarmed  this  afternoon 
by  a  report  that  a  most  diabolical 
attempt  had  been  made  to  murder 
a  male  child,  about  four  years  of 
age,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the 
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country  known  by  the  name  of 
Monk’s-green.  On  inquiry  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed  was  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  named  Tillard,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  and  magistrate  residing 
near  Huntingdon.  His  mental 
health  has  for  many  years  been 
such  as  to  induce  his  friends  to 
place  him  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  keeper,  selected  from  Dr. 
Sutherland’s  establishment;  and 
he  had,  with  his  keeper,  been  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Skrimsher,  Rector  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  in  Hertford.  To-day 
he  contrived  by  some  means  to 
escape  the  vigilance  of  his  keeper, 
while  the  latter  was  dining  ;  and, 
secreting  a  table-knife  about  his 
person,  he  went  in  the  direction 
of  Brickendon.  Having  reached 
a  place  called  Monk’s-green,  about 
three  miles  from  Hertford,  he 
went  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  asked  a  man  named  Bangs 
the  way  to  Hoddesdon.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  his  directions,  he  went 
into  a  cottage  close  by,  inhabited 
by  a  man  named  Platt,  one  of 
Mr.  Dixon’s  workmen.  He  was 
observed  very  mysteriously  to  go 
in  and  out  of  the  cottage,  and  at 
length  he  met  a  child  about  four 
years  of  age  in  the  lane.  He 
took  the  little  creature  by  the 
hand,  and  threatened  to  cut  off 
its  head.  Without  ceremony,  he 
then  laid  the  child  on  his  knees, 
and,  drawing  the  knife  across  the 
calves  of  both  its  legs,  cut  through 
the  fleshy  part  to  the  bone.  The 
screams  of  the  child  brought  Bangs 
to  its  assistance,  who  seized  the 
perpetrator,  and  took  him  towards 
Mr.  Dixon’s  barn,  where  the  father 
of  the  child  was.  On  being  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  his  motive  in  doing  so 
atrocious  a  deed,  he  replied  that 
he  intended  to  have  done  it;  that 
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he  should  now  be  tried  at  the  next 
assizes,  and  that  he  should  be  sent 
out  of  the  country.  He  further 
added,  that  it  would  be  better  he 
should  be  transported  than  be  kept 
in  confinement  as  he  then  was. 
The  man  wdio  had  him  in  custody 
observed  that  he  was  out  of  his 
mind,  when  he  replied  that  he 
was  not,  but  that  he  was  as  well 
as  any  one.  Intimation  was  given 
to  the  police  at  Hertford, and  the 
unfortunate  young  naan  was  given 
into  their  custody  for  a  short  time, 
when  bail  was  accepted  for  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  case  any  charge  was 
preferred  against  him  ;  and  he 
was  then  given  into  the  charge  of 
his  keeper. 

12.  Dreadful  Explosion  on 
board  H.M.S.  Camperdown- — 
Sheerness. — At  forty-five  minutes 
past  two,  p.m.  this  day,  whilst  a 
salute  was  being  fired  in  honour 
of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  pass¬ 
ing  down  Sea  Reach,  one  of  the 
portable  magazines  on  board  H.M.S. 
Camperdown ,  blew  up,  forced  the 
upper  deck  on  the  starboard  side 
up,  from  the  mizenmast  as  far 
forward  as  the  mainmast,  and 
knocked  down  nearly  all  the  cabi¬ 
net  bulkheads,  fore  and  aft,  on  the 
upper  gun-deck.  Scarcely  a  whole 
pane  of  glass  was  left  in  the  ports 
on  that  deck.  So  great  was  the 
force,  that  the  iron  horn-knee  on 
the  beam-end,  at  the  break  of  the 
bulkhead,  where  the  magazine  ex¬ 
ploded,  was  broken  quite  asunder. 
There  were  three  seamen,  namely, 
Samuel  West,  James  Duke,  gun¬ 
ner’s  mate,  and  Alfred  Fennell, 
hurt,  the  two  former  very  danger¬ 
ously,  the  latter  slightly.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Blackmore,  belonging  to 
the  Camperdown ,  was  dangerously 
hurt,  a  large  splinter  having  fixed 
itself  under  his  jaw-bone.  Two 
young  ladies  (a  Miss  Barton  and 


a  Miss  Yerker,)  who  were  visiting 
the  ship  with  their  friends,  were 
most  dangerously  wounded  and 
burnt.  Several  others  were  slightly 
injured.  Nearly  all  the  officers 
present  received  slight  injuries 
by  splinters,  and  were  more  or  less 
burnt  in  rescuing  the  ladies  from 
their  burning  clothes,  and  the 
bulkhead  boards  which  were  blown 
upon  them.  As  soon  as  the  alarm 
had  subsided,  a  signal  was  made 
for  the  fire-engines  and  all  boats 
from  the  different  ships  and  the 
dockyard  j  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  new  floating  engine  from 
the  dockyard  was  alongside  the 
Camperdown ,  and  the  fire  was  soon 
extinguished.  The  two  unfortu¬ 
nate  young  ladies,  and  the  seaman 
West,  afterwards  died  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  severe  injuries  they 
had  received. 

17.  Loss  op  H.M.S.  Sama- 
rang. — 'The  Samarang,  which  was 
launched  at  Portsmouth  in  the 
year  1822,  was  in  the  latter  part 
of  last  year  fitted  up  as  a  survey¬ 
ing-ship,  in  order  to  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Chinese  Seas  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  she  sailed  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  on  the  expedition,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Singapore  on  the  22d 
June.  On  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  she  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  river  Burrawak,  off  the  island 
of  Borneo.  They  had  favourable 
weather,  and  the  voyage  was 
equally  successful.  To*day  she 
had  gained  about  forty  miles  up 
the  river  above  named,  when,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  the 
master,  Mr.  Lozey,  left  her  in 
one  of  the  galleys,  accompanied 
by  another  officer  and  a  party  of 
seamen,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
soundings  along  the  coast.  The 
ship  was  under  weigh  at  the  time, 
and  was  making  but  very  slow 
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pace,  when  suddenly  the  ebb-tide, 
which  runs  remarkably  strong, 
carried  her  right  on  to  a  sunken 
coral  rock,  which  she  struck  with 
considerable  violence,  producing 
the  greatest  alarm  among  those 
on  board.  For  a  few  minutes  she 
k  jpt  an  upright  position,  and  then 
partly  slipped  off  the  rock  and  fell 
oyer  on  her  beam -ends,  when  she 
instantly  filled  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  greatest  exertion  that  the 
crew  could  save  themselves ;  in 
fact,  many  of  them,  as  the  ship 
rolled  over,  were  precipitated  into 
the  water,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  perished,  but  for  others  who 
caught  hold  of  them  as  they  made 
their  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Having  reached  the 
shore,  which  was  not  far  distant, 
they  commenced  saving  from  the 
unfortunate  ship,  as  the  tide  per¬ 
mitted,  as  much  provision  as  they 
}>ossibly  could  get  at,  as  also  the 
arms,  which  they  needed  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  from  an  at¬ 
tack  by  the  natives.  An  order 
was  instantly  sent  by  the  com¬ 
mander,  Captain  Sir  E.  Belcher, 
C.B.,  to  Singapore  for  assistance; 
and  next  day,  until  fresh  arrivals, 
every  means  were  resorted  to  to 
save  the  vessel.  Her  guns  were 
thrown  overboard,  and  her  masts 
cut  away,  but  it  had  not  the  slightest 
effect  :  she  became  a  total  wreck. 

15,  Convicts  in  New  South 
Wales. — From  accounts  received 
from  New  South  Wales,  it  appears 
that  Beaumont  Smith,  whose  name 
obtained  such  publicity  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Exchequer-bill 
fraud,  was  employed  as  a  kind  of 
clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Cascade  station,  about  fifty  miles 
up  the  country  from  Hobart  Town. 
The  convict  Smith  seemed  resigned 
to  his  fate,  enjoyed  a  moderate 
degree  of  health,  and  was  cheerful, 


although  his  condition  was  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  formerly  was. 
Frost  was  employed  as  a  letter- 
carrier  from  one  station  to  another, 
previous  to  his  falling  into  dis¬ 
grace,  and  being  more  strictly 
confined  since  his  attempt  to  es¬ 
cape,  The  various  stations,  since 
Government  have  taken  the  whole 
of  the  convicts  under  its  ovyn  con¬ 
trol,  instead  of  transferring  them 
as  agricultural  and  mechanical 
labourers  in  the  colony,  are  situated 
in  a  wild  part  of  the  country, 
overrun  with  bush,  and  distant 
from  each  other  about  three  or  four 
miles  only,  for  the  convenience  of 
giving  immediate  signals  by  fire¬ 
works  and  other  means  when  any 
of  the  convicts  escape.  The  ave¬ 
rage  number  of  convicts  at  each 
station  amounts  to  about  150,  and 
when  any  of  them  escape  into  t lie 
bush,  they  are  soon  again  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  themselves 
up,  from  the  effect!  of  hunger,  as 
there  is  scarcely  any  possibility  of 
their  being  able  to  quit  the  coun¬ 
try,  owing  to  the  strict  surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  vessels  approaching 
the  coast.  Convict  life  in  New 
South  Wales  is  the  most  dreary 
and  miserable  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  no  conception  of  its  character 
can  be  formed  by  any,  even  of  the 
most  degraded  classes  in  this 
country  ;  their  whole  life  may  be 
likened  to  a  lingering  death,  and 
to  those  transported  for  life  does 
not  present  one  cheering  ray  of 
hope.  Were  those  who  commit 
crimes  in  this  country  aware  of 
the  hardships  and  privations  in  the 
penal  settlements  they  would 
sooner  perish  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try  than  render  themselves  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  transported  as  felons,  to 
linger  out  the  deeply  miserable  life 
of  a  convict  in  New  South  Wales. 
17.  Northern  Circuit,  York 
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—Breach  of  Promise  of  Mar¬ 
riage - ReDSHAW  V.  WlLMAN— 

This  was  an  action  brought  by 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Redshaw  against 
Mr.  Stephen  Wilman  for  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage. 

Mi'.  Pashley  opened  the  plead¬ 
ings;  Mr.  Baines  stated  the  case 
to  the  jury  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkins  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  defendant. 

It  appeared,  principally  from 
the  evidence  of  the  father  of  the 
plaintiff,  that  he  exercised  the 
business  of  a  cordwainer  at  Settle, 
in  the  West  Riding,  He  had  a 
family  of  seven  children.  The 
defendant  was  a  joiner  and  builder 
at  the  same  place,  and  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  person  of  some  pro¬ 
perty.  In  the  year  1838  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  then  a  girl  of  about  16  years  of 
age,  went  to  live  with  the  mother 
of  the  defendant.  She  was  an  old 
woman,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
almost  constantly  confined  to  her 
bed.  The  defendant  resided  in  the 
same  house.  An  intimacy  sprung 
up  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant,  and  for  some  cause  un¬ 
explained  the  plaintiff  left  the 
house,  and  returned  to  her  father’s 
in  September,  1838,  but  her 
clothes  still  remained  in  her  em¬ 
ployer’s  house.  The  same  evening 
that  the  plaintiff  returned  home 
the  defendant  called  at  her  father’s, 
and  said  he  was  sorry  she  had  left, 
and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
her  leaving,  and  asked  her  father 
if  he  might  pay  his  addresses  to 
her.  The  father  said  there  was  a 
great  disparity  both  in  age  and 
circumstances.  She  was  only  six¬ 
teen,  and  he  near  forty  years  of 
age.  The  defendant  said,  that  as 
to  the  circumstances,  that  was  his 
look  out,  and  as  to  age,  they  might 
say  Mary  Ann  was  two  or  three 
years  older  than  she  was,  and 
nobody  would  know  it.  He  was 


accordingly  admitted  as  a  suitor. 
He  continued  bis  visits  upon  this 
footing,  when  in  about  three 
months  after  it  was  discovered  that 
the  plaintiff  was  pregnant.  He 
then  expressed  a  great  desire  to 
marry  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  fixed  upon  Christmas- 
day  for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony,  and  preparations  were 
made  accordingly ;  but  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  time  he  said 
that  his  mother’s  health  was  worse 
and  she  might  die  any  day,  and  he 
should  not  like  to  he  married  on  the 
day  she  died,  and  on  that  ground 
put  it  off  till  some  change  took  place. 
Things  went  on  in  this  way  till 
the  1st  of  May,  1839,  when  the 
child  was  born,  upon  which  he 
deplored  his  not  having  been  mar¬ 
ried  before,  hut  said  it  should  be 
as  soon  as  possible  afterwards.  In 
the  autumn  his  mother  died,  and 
he  then  said  it  must  be  put  oft* for 
a  month  till  the  affairs  were  settled. 
After  that  he  said  the  family  had 
agreed  not  to  settle  the  affairs  till 
twelve  months  after  his  mother’s 
death,  and  then  he  would  certainly 
marry.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
visits  gradually  became  less  fre¬ 
quent,  and  at  length  entirely 
ceased.  The  father  then  wrote 
to  him  begging  him  to  come  to 
some  settlement  about  tbe  matter, 
as  he  intended  shortly  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  and  the  defendant  not 
noticing  the  letter,  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Pearson,  attorney,  of  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  was  sought.  His  mana¬ 
ging  clerk,  Mr.  Robinson,  attended 
to  the  business,  and  accordingly 
wrote  to  the  defendant,  who  there¬ 
upon  met  them,  and  a  treaty  was 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Robinson  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  by  which  the 
defendant  was  to  pay  down  20/.  or 
30/.,  and  engage  to  pay  3s.  per 
week  for  the  support  of  the  child. 
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The  defendant  would  not  stand  to 
t lie  agreement.  An  action  was 
then  commenced,  in  the  name  of 
the  plaintiff’s  father,  for  seduction  ; 
but  a  legal  difficulty  having  arisen 
in  that  form  of  proceeding,  the 
action  was  discontinued. 

On  cross-examination  of  the 
plaintiff’s  father  an  attempt  was 
made  to  throw  discredit  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  and  the  plaintiff,  which  failed. 

Several  other  witnesses  spoke  to 
the  conduct  and  repeated  promises 
of  marriage  of  the  defendant  to 
the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Wilkins  addressed  the  jury 
at  considerable  length,  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  construction 
which  he  put  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  plaintiff  and  her  father,  and 
insisted  that  the  promise  was  not 
proved,  or,  if  it  was,  a  very  trifling 
amount  would  be  sufficient  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  injury  sustained. 

The  learned  Judge  summed  up 
the  case  to  the  jury,  who  retired 
for  about  half  an  hour,  when  they 
returned  into  court  with  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff — Damages  150/. 

18.  Norfolk  Circuit,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  —  Juvenile  Robber. — 
Samuel  Hopcraft,aged  only  fifteen, 
was  indicted  for  assaulting  Mary 
Tristram  on  the  Queen’s  highway 
with  a  billhook,  and  stealing  a  bag 
and  some  money  from  her  person. 

Mr.  Sanders  conducted  the  pro¬ 
secution. 

The  prosecutrix  was  a  housemaid 
in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Dash- 
wood,  at  Halton,  in  this  county, 
and  in  the  evening  of  Saturday 
the  8th  of  April,  she  went  to 
Wendover,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  fellow-servant,  who  was 
expected  to  arrive  by  the  London 
coach.  The  juvenile  prisoner  was 
standing  by  the  coach  when  the 
prosecutrix  arrived,  and  was  asked 
by  her  to  inquire  if  the  party  ex¬ 


pected  was  on  the  coach ;  he  did 
so,  and  it  was  found  that  she  was 
not.  The  prosecutrix  thenleft  Wen¬ 
dover  to  return  to  Halton,  and  on 
her  road  thither  she  had  occasion 
to  pass  down  a  lone  and  private 
path.  She  looked  round  several 
times  to  see  if  anybody  was  fol¬ 
lowing  her,  and  saw  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  was.  She  thereupon  quicken¬ 
ed  her  pace,  but  the  prisoner  soon 
overtook  her,  and  after  some  con¬ 
versation  as  to  where  they  were 
respectively  going  the  boy  left  her, 
wishing  her  good  night.  She 
passed  on,  not  apprehending  any 
harm  from  a  lad  of  the  prisoner’s 
age  and  size,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
after  they  parted  he  rushed  from 
out  of  a  bush  in  which  he  had 
hidden  himself,  and  brandishing 
an  iron  billhook  in  his  right  hand, 
he  demanded  “her  money  or  her 
life.”  For  a  moment  she  thought 
the  strippling  robber  was  jesting, 
and  only  pretending  to  frighten 
her,  but  he  speedily  undeceived 
her,  and  insisted  on  her  giving  up 
all  she  had  about  her.  Upon  this 
she  gave  him  her  bag,  containing 
a  shilling  and  some  halfpence, 
which  he  took  and  ran  off  with. 
Information  was  given  of  this  im¬ 
pudent  robbery,  and  the  constable 
apprehended  the  prisoner  in  bed 
about  midnight.  He  was  desired 
to  dress  himself  in  the  same  jacket 
which  he  had  worn  during  the 
evening,  whereupon  he  put  on  a 
light  jacket,  which  he  said  was 
the  same.  It  having  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  constable  that  he  had 
been  dressed  in  a  dark  frock  at  the 
time  of  the  robbery,  search  was 
made,  and  it  was  found  in  the 
chimney  of  his  bedroom.  The 
billhook,  a  formidable  weapon,  was 
also  found  in  the  house. 

The  prisoner,  who  made  no 
defence  was  found  Guilty. 
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He  was  next  indicted  for  as- 
sualting  Ruth  Mobley  on  the 
highway,  with  intent  to  rob  her. 
This  case  also  was  very  clearly 
proved,  and  he  was  again  found 
Guilty. 

19.  Shipwreck  of  a  Steamer 
and  Melancholy  Loss  of  Life. 
—The  Pegasus,  which  had  plied 
between  Leith  and  Hull  for  several 
years,  left  Leith  Harbour  this  af¬ 
ternoon,  having  on  board,  besides 
the  crew,  sixteen  or  seventeen  in 
number,  at  least  sixteen  cabin  and 
about  twenty  steerage  passengers. 
The  vessel  sped  on  her  way  till 
midnight.  Just  when  ihe  watch 
was  changed,  the  captain  being  on 
the  bridge,  taking  a  look  about 
him  before  he  turned  in,  she  struck 
on  a  sunken  rock  inside  the  Fern 
Islands,  near  what  is  called  the 
Goldstone  Rock.  The  engines 
were  then  backed,  and  she  came 
off.  Her  head  was  turned  towards 
the  shore ;  but  she  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  many  hundred  yards,  when 
the  water  rushing  in  extinguished 
the  fires,  and  almost  immediately 
the  vessel  sunk.  Finding  the 
vessel  sinking  rapidly,  there  was  a 
rush  to  the  boats,  which  were 
swamped.  The  Martello  steamer, 
belonging  to  the  same  company, 
on  her  voyage  from  Hull,  descried 
the  wreck  about  five  o’clock  on  the 
same  morning.  The  mate  of  the 
Pegasus  was  found  in  one  of  the 

boats,  nearly  insensible  from  cold 

*  •> 

and  exhaustion  j  Mr.  Baillie,  a 
passenger,  Hillyard,  another  pas¬ 
senger,  and  one  of  the  crew,  were 
discovered  holding  on  by  the  mast 
— the  vessel  having  sunk  in  about 
six  fathoms  water  ;  and  two  more 
of  the  crew  were  picked  up,  as  well 
as  six  dead  bodies. 

The  subjoined  account  by  Mr. 
Baillie  himself  will  be  found  inter¬ 
esting 


“  I  have  been  a  seaman  for  about 
eighteen  years;  but  was  recen  tly 
in  attendance  on  Mr.  lorry,  who 
was  one  of  the  passengers  on  board 
of  the  Pegasus  when  she  went 
down.  I  think  it  was  about 
twenty  minutes  past  twelve  when 
the  vessel  struck.  I  was  down  in 
the  cabin,  lying  on  a  sofa;  and 
when  I  found  that  the  vessel 
had  struck,  I  ran  on  deck  ;  and 
having  seen  the  state  of  mat¬ 
ters  there,  I  went  down  to  the 
cabin  for  Mr.  Terry.  I  told  the 
passengers  below  that  I  believed 
that  the  ship  had  struck;  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  comprehend 
what  I  meant.  Some  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  chiefly  the  ladies,  were  in 
bed.  When  I  reached  the  deck 
with  Mr.  Torry,  I  saw  the  crew  in 
the  act  of  lowering  the  boats.  I 
put  Mr.  Torry  in  the  starboard 
quarter-boat  when  it  w?as  in  the 
act  of  being  lowered ;  and  when  it 
had  reached  the  wrater  I  sprung  in 
myself.  There  were  then  about 
nine  of  us  in  the  boat.  A  lady,  I 
remember  was  sitting  in  the  bow. 
When  we  were  in  the  boat  there 
was  a  cry  from  off  the  quarter¬ 
deck  to  *  stick  to  the  ship/  At 
that  moment  the  engines  were  set 
in  motion ;  and  the  boat  being 
hooked  to  the  ship’s  stern,  but  un¬ 
hooked  from  it  at  the  bow,  the 
back-water  raised  by  the  paddles 
filled  the  boat  and  upset  her, 
throwing  the  passengers  into  the 
sea.  I  got  hold  of  the  ship’s  rud- 
ner  chain ;  and  the  chief  mate 
having  thrown  a  rope  to  me,  I  got 
into  the  ship  again.  Seeing  the 
danger  increasing,  I  undressed 
myself  to  prepare  for  swimming  for 
my  life,  and  laid  my  clothes  upon 
the  companion.  By  this  time  the 
engine  had  stopped,  and  the  ship 
was  fast  settling  by  the  head- 
Looking  around  me  while  un* 
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dressing,  I  saw  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Kenzie  on  the  quarter-deck 
praying,  with  several  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  on  their  knees  around  him. 
Mr.  M’Kenzie  seemed  calm  and 
collected.  All  the  passengers 
around  him  were  praying  too,  but 
Mr.  M‘Kenzie’s  voice  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  above  them  all.  I 
heard  the  captain  say  we  must  do 
the  best  we  could  for  ourselves,  I 
saw  a  lady  with  two  children  close 
beside  me  on  the  companion, 
calmly  resigning  herself  to  the 
Almighty ;  the  children  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  danger,  for 
they  were  talking  about  some  tri¬ 
fling  matter.  When  I  found  the 
vessel  fast  filling,  I  leaped  over¬ 
board  ;  and  the  engineer  and  I 
were  at  first  drawn  into  the  sea 
by  the  suction  occasioned  by  the 
vessel  sinking.  I  soon  got  up 
again,  however,  and  got  hold  of  a 
plank  and  the  steps  which  led  to 
the  quarter-deck.  The  stewardess 
attempted  to  get  hold  of  me  ;  but 
I  extricated  myself  from  her  to 
save  my  own  life.  By  this  time 
the  scene  was  a  most  dismal  one. 
The  surface  of  the  water  was 
covered  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying.  The  screeching  was  fear¬ 
ful.  One  of  the  firemen  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  hold  of  the  plank 
which  I  had,  but  I  swam  away 
from  him.  1  remained  floating 
about  till  half- past  six  o’clock ; 
when  I  was  picked  up  by  a  boat 
from  the  Martcllo.  I  was  then 
about  a  mile  from  the  wreck  ;  and 
the  people  in  the  Marlello  did  not 
for  some  time  observe  me  till  I 
attracted  their  attention  by  waving 
a  stick.  One  little  boy  kept  him¬ 
self  afloat  for  about  three  hours  on 
a  part  of  the  skylight  covering, 
and  made  great  exertions  to  save 
himself ;  but  he  sank  at  last  :  his 
body  was  warm  when  picked  up. 


I  was  once  wrecked  before,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  off  the  coast  of 
St.  Domingo;  when  I  was  three 
days  and  three  nights  on  a  reef.  It 
was  the  experience  I  learned  then 
which  gave  me  the  idea  of  taking 
off  my  clothes  before  leaping  into 
the  sea.” 

20.  The  Peace  Convention 
and  King  Louis  Phillippe, — 
The  Memorial  to  the  Governments 
of  the  civilized  world,  adopted  at 
the  General  Peace  Convention 
lately  held  in  London,  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  nations  agreeing  by 
treaty  stipulations  to  settle  their 
disputes  by  a  reference  to  umpires, 
mutually  chosen,  was  presented 
to  the  King  of  the  French  to-day 
by  a  deputation.  His  Majesty 
gave  them  a  most  gracious  au¬ 
dience,  and  assured  them  he  was 
very  happy  to  receive  such  a  com¬ 
munication.  He  said  he  felt  a 
great  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
had  certainly  done  all  he  could  to 
preserve  peace  in  Europe.  “  Peace,” 
said  His  Majesty,  “is  what  we  all 
want.  War  now  costs  too  much 
to  be  often  waged ;  and  I  trust 
the  day  isj  coming  when  we  shall 
get  rid  of  it  entirely  in  the  civi¬ 
lized  world.”  His  Majesty  spoke 
of  arbitration  as  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  war  ;  alluded  to  several 
instances  of  its  successful  applica¬ 
tion  ;  and  remarked  how  perfectly 
consistent  it  was  in  those  cases 
with  the  dignity  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  On  other  points  relative 
to  the  subject  of  peace  the  King 
expressed  himself  very  freely,  in 
terms  highly  gratifying  to  the  de¬ 
putation,  and  promised  to  take  the 
subject  of  the  Memorial  into  fa¬ 
vourable  consideration. 

22.  Norfolk  Circuit,  Bed¬ 
ford  —  The  Wrestlingworth 
Murder. — Sarah  Dazley  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  feloniously  administer- 
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ing  a  quantity  of  arsenic  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Dazley,  her  husband,  on  the 
29th  of  October  last,  whereof  he 
died  on  the  following  day,  by 
which  means  she  wilfully  mur¬ 
dered  him. 

Mr.  Prendergast  and  Mr.  Gun¬ 
ning  were  counsel  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  ;  Mr.  O’Malley  for  the 
defence. 

The  prisoner,  who  at  the  time 
of  her  trial  was  of  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  was  married  to  the 
deceased  (her  second  husband)  in 
the  month  of  January  1841,  and 
he  died  at  Wrestlingworth  some¬ 
what  suddenly  on  the  30th  of 
October  last  year.  Suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances  attended  his  exit  from 
the  world,  but  not  of  a  character 
sufficiently  definite  to  justify  the 
interference  of  the  coroner,  and  in 
due  time  the  body  was  buried. 
However  afterwards  information 
was  given  to  a  neighbouring  ma¬ 
gistrate  of  some  facts  attending 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  man 
which  induced  him  to  institute 
inquiries.  The  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  was  that  the  coro¬ 
ner  was  called  upon  to  interfere, 
and  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the 
present  year,  he  caused  the  dead 
body  to  be  exhumed  and  an  in¬ 
quest  to  be  summoned.  After  se¬ 
veral  adjournments  the  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  “  Wilful  mur¬ 
der”  against  the  prisoner,  and  she 
was  in  consequence  apprehended 
and  imprisoned.  The  dead  body 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  two  sur¬ 
geons  in  Bedford  and  underwent 
a  minute  examination.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  whilst  the  head  and 
face  and  the  extremities  were  de¬ 
composed  to  a  very  great  extent, 
the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
as  fresh  as  if  the  man  had  been 
dead  a  few  days  only.  The  muscles 
of  the  stomach  were  undecomposed, 
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and  the  stomach  itself  was  of  a 
light  florid  hue,  showing,  indeed, 
round  red  patches  indicating  the 
presence  of  some  metallic  poison. 
Upon  one  of  the  intestines  they 
observed  a  small  quantity  of  white 
powder,  and  an  ulcerated  opening 
in  the  bowels,  through  which  it 
had  escaped.  The  stomach  was 
removed,  and  its  contents  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  careful  analysis,  and 
the  result  left  no  doubt  that  the 
man  had  died  of  poison,  and  that 
poison  arsenic.  In  the  course  of 
the  trial  it  appeared,  that  on  Sun¬ 
day,  the  23d  of  last  October,  very 
suddenly  the  deceased  was  seized 
with  pains  in  his  stomach,  and 
the  prisoner  called  Mr.  Sandell,  a 
surgeon,  to  his  assistance.  Proper 
medicines  were  administered,  and 
he  was  put  to  bed.  During  the 
day  and  night  and  a  portion  of 
the  following  day  he  continued 
very  ill,  vomiting  violently,  and  in 
great  pain.  On  Tuesday  he  got 
better,  and  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  he  was  almost  well. 
It  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  one 
Ann  Mead,  a  niece  of  the  prisoner, 
who  lived  with  her  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  that  in  the  forenoon  of  that 
day  the  prisoner  made  three  pills, 
which  she  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  a 
newspaper  and  which  paper  she 
put  into  her  pocket.  A  Mrs. 
Carver  proved  that  shortly  after 
the  making  of  the  pills  she  and 
the  prisoner  went  to  Mr.  Sanded's, 
and  that  the  prisoner  told  him  her 
husband  could  not  be  made  take 
his  draughts,  and  requested  him 
to  give  her  some  pills  instead,  and 
the  doctor,  after  some  demur,  gave 
her  three  pills  in  a  small  box. 
Having  procured  them  the  women 
returned  home,  and  on  their  way 
the  prisoner  took  the  pillbox  out 
of  her  pocket,  threw  Mr.  Sanded’s 
pills  into  a  ditch,  and  put  in  their 
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place  three  others  which  she  took 
from  her  pocket,  wrapped  in  the 
piece  of  a  newspaper  of  which  Ann 
Mead  spoke.  These  pills  she  told 
Mrs.  Carver  she  had  bought  at  a 
Mrs.  Gurry’s,  who  it  appears 
keeps  a  small  chandler’s  shop  in 
the  village,  and  is  licensed  to  sell 
medicines.  Having  changed  the 
pills  she  proceeded  home  and  de¬ 
sired  her  husband  to  take  one  or 
two  of  them,  which  he  refused  to 
do,  saying  he  could  not  swallow 
them.  The  prisoner  then  left  the 
house  for  some  purpose,  and  dur¬ 
ing  her  absence  her  niece,  Ann 
Mead,  requested  the  deceased  to 
take  the  pills,  and  at  the  same 
time  took  one  herself,  saying  to 
him,  “See  how  I’ll  swallow  it 
upon  which  he  also  took  one.  In 
an  hour  afterwards  the  deceased 
and  his  niece  were  taken  ill,  they 
were  extremely  sick  and  complain¬ 
ed  of  an  intense  burning  pain  in 
the  throat  and  stomach,  and  on 
the  return  of  the  prisoner  to  the 
house  she  scolded  the  niece  for 
having  been  so  foolish  as  to  meddle 
with  the  pills.  The  deceased  and 
his  niece  continued  very  ill  during 
the  night  and  following  day,  con¬ 
stantly  vomiting  and  in  great 
pain.  On  Saturday  following,  the 
29th  of  October,  he  got  better  and 
sat  up  for  an  hour.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  prisoner  went  again  to 
Mr.  Sandell’s  and  told  him  that 
her  husband  was  bad,  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  send  some  medi¬ 
cine  to  relieve  him,  and  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  gave  her  a  powder  con¬ 
sisting  of  rhubarb,  tartrate  of 
soda,  and  ginger,  which  he  de¬ 
sired  should  be  taken  immediately. 
It  appeared  that  she  returned 
home,  and  about  half-past  nine 
o’clock  at  night  went  up  to  the 
room  in  which  her  husband  w7as 
in  bed,  and  took  a  small  packet 


from  her  bosom.  This  contained 
some  very  white  powder,  which 
she  falsely  told  her  husband  she 
had  got  from  Mr.  Sandell’s,  that 
which  he  had  really  given  her 
being  of  a  dark  yellow,  and  that 
which  she  took  from  her  bosom 
being  a  pure  white.  This  powder 
she  then  put  into  a  teacup  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband’s  two  bro¬ 
thers,  and,  pouring  some  water 
into  the  cup,  she  stirred  up  the 
mixture  and  gave  it  to  him  to 
drink  ;  he  at  first  refused  to  drink 
it,  but  upon  her  telling  him  it 
came  from  Mr.  Sandell’s,  and  that 
he  had  said  “  it  would  soon  make 
him  either  better  or  worse,”  he 
drank  it  off.  An  hour  afterwards 
he  began  to  vomit  with  dreadful 
violence,  complaining  at  the  same 
time  of  burning  pains  and  thirst, 
and  in  this  state  he  remained  un¬ 
til  four  o’clock  on  the  following 
morning.  At  that  hour  the  sick¬ 
ness  ceased,  but  he  continued  in 
intense  pain  until  half-past  live, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  suf¬ 
ferings.  It  did  not  appear  that 
the  parties  lived  otherwise  than 
happily  together  generally;  but 
on  one  occasion,  about  ten  days 
before  he  was  first  taken  ill,  they 
quarrelled  and  fought  with  great 
fury,  and  after  it  was  over  she 
swore  at  him  and  told  him  “she 
would  do  for  him  some  time  or 
other.”  Two  days  before  he  was 
taken  ill  and  whilst  he  was  in  his 
usual  state  of  tolerable  health  she 
told  a  neighbour  that  “her  hus¬ 
band  grew  short  of  breath,  and  it 
was  her  opinion  he  would  soon  be 
taken  ill an  expression  which 
was  remembered  against  her  when 
her  prophecy  was  so  shortly  after¬ 
wards  fulfilled  by  his  actual  and 
fatal  illness.  There  was  at  that 
time  living  in  the  village  of 
Wrestlingworth  a  carpenter  of  the 
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name  of  Waldock ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  last  year,  in  answer  to 
a  question  put  by  him  to  the  pri¬ 
soner  as  to  how  she  liked  being 
married,  she  replied,  “  Oh,  very 
well ;  I  have  got  a  good  husband, 
but  I  wish  he  was  dead.  I  think 
he’ll  soon  be  in  the  churchyard, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  follow  him 
there/'*  This  Waldock  and  the 

prisoner  had  been  fellow-servants, 
and  shortly  after  her  husband’s 
death  he  paid  court  to  her,  and 
they  agreed  to  be  married.  Soon 
after  Christmas  he  caused  their 
bans  to  be  published,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  rumours  began 
that  she  had  poisoned  her  late 

partner.  When  the  bans  had  been 

once  published  Waldock  called 
upon  her,  and  in  alluding  to  these 
rumours  asked  her  some  questions 
about  herself  and  particularly 
whether  she  remembered  the 

speech  she  made  to  him  in  the 
summer  as  td wishing  her  husband 
dead.  She  replied,  “  Why,  do  you 
think  I  murdered  the  man?”  He 
told  her  he  did  not  suspect  that, 
but  asked  her  if  she  recollected 
the  fight  she  had  with  the  deceas¬ 
ed  three  weeks  before  his  death, 
and  the  threats  she  then  used  ? 
To  which  she  answered,  she  did 
and  that  he  struck  her,  and  she’d 
be  d — d  if  she  would  not  do  for 
any  man  that  ever  hit  her.  Wal¬ 
dock  then  said,  “  But  you  don’t 
mean,  then,  to  say  you  did  poison 
him?”  and  she  answered, — “No, 
she  did  not ;  but  she  never  after¬ 
wards  took  him  his  dinner,  or  gave 
him  any  beer  for  supper,  and  she 
never  would  if  he  had  lived  for 
twenty  years.”  Waldock  soon 
afterwards  forbade  the  further 
publication  of  bans  and  broke  off 
bis  acquaintanceship  with  her. 
Early  in  March  last  the  prisoner 
suddenly  left  Wrestlingworth,  but 


was  shortly  afterwards  appre¬ 
hended  in  London,  and  brought 
into  this  county.  In  her  way 
down  she  slept  at  the  Swan  at 
Biggleswade,  with  two  of  the  fe¬ 
male  servants,  and  whilst  the 
latter  were  undressing  she  re¬ 
quested  them  to  make  haste,  and 
she  would  tell  them  all  about  it. 
When  they  were  in  bed  she  gave 
them  the  history  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  illness  and  the  part  she 
took  in  it,  declaring  solemnly  that 
she  was  innocent  of  his  death. 
After  which  they  all  slept  In 
about  an  hour  she  awoke  the 
women,  and  asked  one  of  them 
this  question, — “  Do  they  hang 
people  now  so  much  as  they 
did  ?”  The  girl  replied  she  did 
not  know,  but  she  believed  they 
did  not,  except  the  case  was  very 
clear.  The  prisoner  then  said, 
“Well,  there’s  one  thing,  they 
can’t  prove  where  I  bought  the 
poison  ;  and  there’s  another,  they 
can't  prove  that  any  one  saw  me 
give  him  the  poison and  then 
they  all  composed  themselves  to 
sleep  again.  A  chymist  of  the 
name  of  Norman  proved  that  the 
prisoner  bought  a  pennyworth  of 
arsenic  (from  half  an  ounce  to  a-n 
ounce)  at  his  shop  about  eleven 
months  ago  ;  and  another  chymist, 
one  Burnham,  proved  selling  her 
the  same  quantity  “  about  the  fall 
of  the  year,”  but  could  not  say 
whether  it  was  before  or  after  her 
husband’s  death.  These  were  the 
main  features  of  this  mysterious 
and  dreadful  case.  It  further  ap¬ 
peared,  that  on  Monday,  the  24th 
of  October,  the  day  after  he  was 
first  taken  ill,  the  contents  of  the 
utensil  in  which  he  had  vomited 
were  emptied  into  the  front  yard, 
and  a  pig  was  found  dead  near  the 
place,  with  its  body  greatly  swol¬ 
len.  The  prisoner  was  told  of 
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this,  and  answered,  “  How  could 
you  empty  the  pot  there  ?  put  the 
next  out  in  the  back  yard  3”  where 
no  cattle  could  get  to  it.  It  was 
suggested,  that  even  then  the 
deceased  had  had  arsenic  admi¬ 
nistered  by  somebody,  and  that 
the  pills  she  made  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Wednesday,  as  spoken  to  by 
Ann  Mead,  and  which  Mrs. 
Carver  saw  the  prisoner  put 
into  the  pillbox  in  lieu  of  Mr. 
Sanded's,  contained  arsenic.  It 
also  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  married  to  one  Mead  be¬ 
fore  she  was  united  to  the  mur¬ 
dered  man,  and  that  when  she 
was  in  bed  with  the  girls  at  the 
Swan,  at  Biggleswade,  one  of  them 
asked  her  if  it  was  true  she  had 
said  she  would  have  seven  hus¬ 
bands  in  seven  years  ?  and  the 
prisoner  replied,  u  It  was  not ;  but 
what  she  did  say  was,  that  she 
would  have  seven  in  ten  years.” 

Mr.  O’Malley  addressed  the  jury 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  at  great 
length,  recapitulated  the  evidence, 
and  left  the  case  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  jury.  His  Lordship 
recommended  them  to  retire  to  a 
private  room  and  consider  the  case. 

They  retired  accordingly,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  returned 
and  found  the  prisoner  Guilty. 

The  learned  Judge,  in  a  most 
impressive  address,  passed  upon 
her  the  sentence  of  death,  and 
observed  that  he  could  not  doubt 
the  propriety  of  the  verdict  which 
had  cut  off  all  hope  of  mercy  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  She  alone 
knew  whether,  in  addition  to  her 
being  the  guilty  instrument  of  her 
husband’s  death,  she  had  also 
taken  the  life  of  her  helpless  and 
unoffending  child,  but  the  records 
of  this  court  showed  that  she  was 
not  unsuspected  of  that  dreadful 
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crime  also.  The  learned  judge 
sentenced  her  to  be  hanged,  and 
directed  that  her  body  should  be 
buried  within  the  walls  of  the 
prison.  The  prisoner  appeared  al¬ 
most  unconcerned  during  this 
awful  and  impressive  scene. 

The  circumstance  referred  to  by 
the  learned  judge  arose  out  of  the 
fact,  that  the  coroner’s  jury  had 

V  U  1/ 

also  found  a  verdict  against  her 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  her  son 
by  a  former  husband,  a  child  of  a 
few  months  old.  This  child  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  when  her 
guilt  appeared  so  clear  in  the  case 
of  bet  late  husband  the  coroner 
directed  that  the  bodies  of  her  first 
husband  and  the  child  should  be 
taken  up.  This  was  done — that 
of  the  man  was  too  much  decom¬ 
posed  to  enable  the  jury  to  say  by 
what  means  he  had  died,  but  a 
quantity  of  arsenic  was  found  in 
the  body  of  the  child,  and  evidence 
was  procured  which  satisfied  the 
coroner’s  jury  that  she  had  mur¬ 
dered  it.  The  wretched  woman 
was  afterwards  hanged. 

24.  Fatal  Collision  at  Sea. 
— A  fatal  collision  occurred  off’ 
Dungeness,  at  one  o’clock  this 
morning.  The  Pinion,  a  French 
steamer,  which  had  landed  the 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg 
with  his  son  and  Princess  Clemen¬ 
tine,  at  Southampton,  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Woolwich,  to  await  the 
return  of  the  Royal  party  to  the 
Continent.  It  was  going  at  full 
speed,  when  it  ran  into  the  star¬ 
board  quarter  of  the  schooner  Jane 
of  Sunderland,  bound  from  New¬ 
castle  to  Rouen  with  coals;  tearing 
away  the  rigging  and  every  thing 
reached  by  the  larger  vessel’s  bows. 
Ihe  mate  of  the  schooner  was 
crushed  to  death  between  the 
schooner’s  main-chains  and  the 
steamer’s  bows,  and  his  body  was 
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carried  overboard.  The  master  and 
the  rest  of  the  crew  jumped  into 
the  boat  that  was  towing  at  the 
stern ;  and  the  schooner  went 
down  by  the  head  almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  painter  was  cut- 
After  rowing  for  some  time.,  they 
came  up  with  the  Phiion ,  and 
were  taken  on  board.  The  pilot 
in  the  Pluton  stated  that  he  saw 
the  schooner,  heard  the  shouts  of 
her  crew,  and  called  to  the  engi¬ 
neer  to  stop  the  steamer,  and  the 
men  at  the  wheel  to  put  her  helm 
over ;  but  none  of  the  French 
ship’s  crew  understanding  Eng¬ 
lish,  his  commands  were  not  obeyed. 

27.  Melancholy  Case  of  Self- 
Destruction. —  This  morning  a 
considerable  sensation  was  created 
in  Rochester,  owing  to  a  young 
man  and  young  girl  of  respectable 
appearance  having  been  found 
drowned  about  six  o’clock,  clasped 
in  each  other’s  arms,  lying  on  the 
mud  of  the  river  Medway,  oppo¬ 
site  to  a  place  called  Phillip’s-wall. 
The  bodies  were  picked  up  by  a 
fisherman  named  John  Reed,  and 
upon  his  examination  of  them,  he 
found  that  they  were  tied  together 
with  tape  round  their  arms,  the 
left  arm  of  the  young  man  with  the 
right  arm  of  the  young  woman. 
The  bodies  he  immediately  con¬ 
veyed  to  an  out-house  at  Lad- 
bury?s  quay.  The  names  of  the 
unfortunate  couple  were  William 
Edward  Henderey,  aged  about 
thirty  years,  and  Anne  Hannah 
Saneto,  about  eighteen  years. 
The  former  was  a  widower  with  two 
children,  and  the  latter  a  daughter 
of  a  publican  living  in  Stroud. 
It  appears  that  the  two  persons 
had  been  asked  in  church,  and 
were  to  have  been  married  at  St. 
Margaret’s  Church  on  Sunday 
last,  23rd  inst.,  but  owing  to  some 
cause  it  was  put  off.  Last  night 


a  couple,  answering  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  deceased  persons,  were 
seen  walking  together,  and  going 
towards  the  river  about  ten  o’clock, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  they  took 
a  boat  that  had  been  moored  at 
the  stage  of  the  floating  bathing 
establishment ;  and,  having  un¬ 
fastened  it,  rowed  to  the  place 
where  the  bodies  were  picked  up, 
having  previously  cast  out  the 
anchor. 

24.  Total  Loss  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Steamer  Lizard. — The 
Lizard  left  Gibraltar  this  evening, 
with  the  wind  blowing  moderately 
from  the  southward,  which  freshen¬ 
ed  towards  midnight,  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  became  dark  and  clouded. 
Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  col¬ 
lision,  the  look-out  men  on  board 
the  Lizard  descried  a  steamer 
bearing  down  Upon  them,  and 
they  immediately  made  signals  to 
and  hailed  the  approaching  vessel. 
The  crew,  however,  on  board  the 
French  steamer  evidently  could 
not  have  seen  the  signals  which 
were  made  to  her,  or  heard  the 
hailing,  as  she  kept  on  her  course, 
and  ran  right  into  the  Lizard, 
striking  her  with  tremendous  force 
nearly  amidships,  and  close  to  her 
engine-room.  The  concussion  was 
so  great  that  many  of  the  Lizard's 
crew  who  were  on  deck  were 
thrown  down  by  its  violence,  and 
those  below  hurried  up  on  deck  in 
their  shirts,  to  ascertain  what  was 
amiss.  It  was  immediately  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  vessel  had  sus¬ 
tained  some  very  serious  damage, 
as  the  water  was  pouring  very  ra¬ 
pidly  into  her ;  and,  upon  further 
examination,  it  was  found  that 
any  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
crew  to  keep  her  afloat  would  be 
utterly  useless,  as  she  was  then  in 
a  sinking  state.  Nevertheless, 
every  possible  means  were  resorted 
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to  by  the  officers  and  men  to  save 
the  ship,  until  the  water  gained 
upon  her  so  much  that  it  extin¬ 
guished  her  fires,  and  her  ma¬ 
chinery  consequently  became  pow¬ 
erless.  The  French  steamer  did 
not  sustain  any  serious  damage, 
and  seeing  the  condition  of  the 
Lizard ,  remained  by  her,  in  order 
to  render  any  assistance  in  her 
power.  When  all  hope  of  saving 
the  Lizard  was  abandoned,  the 
attention  of  her  officers  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  preservation  of  the 
ship’s  company,  which  was  hap- 
pily  accomplished,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life,  by  the  boats 
of  both  ships  conveying  all  hands 
in  safety  on  board  the  Veloce. 
Scarcely  had  the  last  of  the  crew 
reached  the  French  steamer,  and 
within  two  hours  from  the  time  of 
the  collision,  when  the  Lizard 
sunk* 

The  Veloce  proceeded  to  Gib¬ 
raltar  with  the  crew  of  the  Lizard , 

where  they  were  received  on  board 
* 

Her  Majesty’s  ship  Indus ,  72. 

Though  the  lives  of  the  officers 
and  ship’s  company  of  the  Lizard 
were  fortunately  preserved,  yet 
everything  they  possessed  on  board 
was  lost,  as  were  also  the  ship’s 
stores,  furniture,  &c.,  many  of 
the  men  having  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  saving  themselves. 

28.  Western  Circuit — Exe¬ 
ter. — Allen  v.  Jeffery — Se¬ 
duction. — This  was  an  action  for 
seducing  the  daughter  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  whereby  he  was  deprived  of 
her  services.  The  defendant  only 
pleaded  “  Not  guilty.”  Mr.  Cock- 
burn  and  Mr.  Greenwood  con¬ 
ducted  the  case  for  the  plaintiff ; 
and  Mr.  Crowder  and  Mr.  Slade 
that  of  the  defendant.  Mr.  Cock- 
burn  stated  the  case  to  the  jury. 

Jane  Margaret  Allen,  a  very 
handsome  young  lady,  and  who 
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gave  her  evidence  in  the  most 
feeling  but  straightforward  man¬ 
ner,  was  then  called,  and  gave  the 
following  evidence: — My  father  is 
a  rear  admiral.  I  am  his  eldest 
daughter.  My  father’s  family  con¬ 
sists  of  three  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  I  am  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  In  1842  my  father  lived 
at  Torpoint,  where  he  had  resided 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  My 
father  has  been  much  reduced  in 
circumstances,  and  my  sisters  and 
myself  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
working  in  wool  and  silk  to  sup¬ 
port  the  family.  I  assisted  in  the 
house.  My  next  sister  is  eighteen. 
I  have  a  relation  of  the  name  of 
Robinson,  at  Devonport.  I  have 
known  the  defendant  eight  years. 
I  was  introduced  to  him  at  Mr. 
Robinson’s.  I  constantly  saw  the 
defendant  at  Mr.  Robinson’s.  He 
latterly  paid  attention  to  me.  I 
have  also  met  him  at  our  house; 
and  he  made  a  point  of  meeting 
me  when  I  crossed  in  the  steam¬ 
boat  to  Plymouth,  to  receive  my 
work  and  take  it  back.  The  de¬ 
fendant  gives  instructions  in  music, 
and  was  extensively  employed. 
He  is  a  single  man  living  at 
Devonport.  He  instructed  my 
younger  sister  in  music  at  our 
house.  I  was  then  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  him.  He  professed  attach¬ 
ment  to  me,  and  I  professed  the 
same.  This  continued  four  or  five 
months.  I  went  to  his  house  at 
parties  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  1842,  I  went  across  the 
water  on  business;  the  defendant 
met  me.  I  had  been  ill ;  he  asked 
me  to  take  his  arm  and  go  to  his 
house.  I  said  he  was  a  single 
man,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to 
go  to  his  house.  He  said,  “What 
harm  ?  my  mother  is  there,  and 
you  have  been  there  at  parties.” 
I  accompanied  him  to  his  house. 
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but  I  did  not  see  his  mother  there. 
We  went  into  the  parlour.  He 
gave  me  a  glass  of  wine,  which  I 
drank.  He  did  not  drink  any.  I 
drank  about  half  a  glass.  I  then 
felt  very  uncomfortable  and  very 
strange.  He  asked  me  to  sit  on 
the  sofa,  as  I  was  ill.  He  took 
me  by  the  arm.  Things  seemed 
to  swim  about  the  room.  He  took 
liberties  with  me,  but  did  not 
complete  his  object.  I  remained 
till  I  was  quite  recovered.  I  saw 
him  two  or  three  times  a  week 
after  that  at  our  own  house.  I 
went  to  his  house  again  in  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month.  I  met 
him  on  the  quay,  and  told  him  he 
need  not  cross  to  give  my  sister  a 
lesson,  as  she  was  particularlybusy. 
He  said  he  would  walk  as  far  as  I 
was  going.  When  I  got  to  the 
shop  to  which  I  was  going,  he 
said  he  would  wait ;  but  if  I  was 
more  than  half  an  hour,  if  I  called 
at  his  house  he  would  walk  home 
with  me.  I  said  I  did  not  know 
how  long  I  might  be  detained  ; 
and,  after  a  great  deal  of  persua¬ 
sion,  I  said  I  would  call  at  his 
house.  When  I  first  objected  to 
go  to  his  house,  he  said,  “  What 
does  it  matter  now  Vy  I  was  de¬ 
layed,  and  I  called  at  his  house, 
and  remained  there  about  an  hour. 
He  played  the  piano  for  some 
time ;  he  then  accomplished  his 
purpose.  I  afterwards  found  my¬ 
self  in  the  family  way.  I  told  him 
of  it.  He  said  he  would  tell  me 
what  to  take  to  prevent  its  being 
known  ;  and  he  then  told  me  to 
take  tincture  of  steel.  I  was  to 
get  it ;  because  if  I  told  anybody 
else  to  get  it,  they  would  know 
what  it  was  for.  I  did  not  get  it. 
I  saw  him  occasionally  after  that. 
I  wrote  two  letters  to  him,  but 
had  no  answers  to  my  letters. 
(The  defendant’s  counsel  refused 
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to  produce  these  letters.)  I  gave 
him  one  myself,  and  my  sister 
gave  him  the  other.  I  asked  him 
in  the  letter  what  he  would  do,  as 
no  one  then  knew  anything  about 
it ;  that  I  could  not  apply  to  any 
one  but  him  for  advice.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  would  behave  ho¬ 
nourably  to  me  after  all  that  he 
had  promised.  I  told  him  I  was 
very  unhappy  and  very  miserable 
about  it.  He  told  me  after  I  wrote 
the  first  letter  to  take  the  steel. 
The  second  letter  was  written 
three  months  after  the  first.  In 
the  second  letter  I  told  him  it  was 
impossible  I  could  conceal  it  longer, 
and  that  if  he  would  not  come  for¬ 
ward,  I  must  tell  my  parents;  but 
that,  as  the  father  of  the  child,  I 
had  no  one  to  apply  to  but  him. 
I  said  a  great  deal  about  the  state 
of  my  mind,  and  begged  him  to 
come  forward.  I  had  no  answer. 
He  has  never  taken  any  further 
notice  of  me.  The  child  was  born 
on  the  17th  of  February,  and  is 
now  alive.  My  father  has  main¬ 
tained  me  and  the  child  since  its 
birth.  My  father  paid  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  my  delivery.  My  father 
is  sixty  nine  years  old;  the  de¬ 
fendant  is  about  forty. 

Cross  examined. — I  worked  in 
wool  and  silk  and  baby  linen. 
They  were  fancy  things.  My 
father  became  involved  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  fitting  out  my  brother 
for  the  Marines.  I  recollect  the 
defendant  sending  in  his  bill  for  a 
quarter’s  teaching.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  it  was  incon¬ 
venient  to  pay  it  except  half- 
yearly.  He  did  not  then  call  for 
some  time.  I  was  at  work  when 
he  gave  my  sister  lessons  ;  he 
continued  giving  the  lessons  until 
he  had  my  second  letter,  and  he 
did  not  come  afterwards.  Fie 
frequently  took  tea  with  us.  He 
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would  sometimes  say,  a  If  you  are 
going  to  Devonport,  I  will  meet 
you,  and  walk  home  with  you.” 
It  was  after  I  had  first  been  at  his 
house  that  I  met  him  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  I  went  to  his  house  to  see 
his  mother;  shewasnot  in  the  room, 
and  I  did  not  ask  to  see  her,  but  I 
asked  how  she  was.  He  went  to 
call  his  mother,  and  said  she  was 
busy  and  not  well,  and  therefore 
she  did  not  come  into  the  room. 
When  he  took  liberties  with  me 
the  first  time  I  did  not  cry  out.  I 
did  not  tell  his  mother  of  it ;  nor 
did  I  say  anything  to  any  human 
creature  about  it.  I  called  at  his 
house  the  second  time,  that  he 
might  walk  home  with  me.  He 
professed  a  great  deal  of  affection 
for  me,  and  I  professed  the  same 
for  him.  There  was  no  wine 
upon  that  occasion.  That  was  the 
time  he  seduced  me.  He  walked 
with  me  to  the  quay  afterwards. 
The  intercourse  was  repeated  on 
the  following  Monday.  I  have  no 
friends  who  are  gentlemen.  He 
did  not  profess  any  attachment 
when  any  one  was  present.  I  was 
at  Kingsbridge  in  April,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  three  weeks. 

Re-examined.  —  I  made  what 
profit  I  could  by  my  work.  His 
manner  was  very  respectful  and 
kind  to  me  at  my  father’s  house, 
and  I  believed  he  was  attached  to 
me.  1  was  ill  for  some  time  after 
my  delivery  ;  and  1  have  not  been 
out  more  than  three  times  since 
the  5th  of  November.  Not  a 
human  being  ever  paid  me  atten¬ 
tion  besides ;  and  no  man  ever 
took  the  same  liberty  with  me  I 
swear. 

By  the  Judge.  — After  the  first 
liberty  he  took,  I  felt  that  I  was 
afterwards  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Crowder,  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  addressed  the  jury. 


Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  sum-' 
ming  up,  observed,  that  this  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  plain  and  bare 
case.  Looking  at  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  would  believe 
the  testimony  given  by  the  wit¬ 
ness,  lie  trusted  that  during  the 
assizes  they  would  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  say  they  did  not  believe 
a  witness,  and  he  hoped  that  they 
would  very  slowdy  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  of  that  kind.  Why  should 
this  witness  have  selected  this 
man,  and  sworn  he  had  had  inter¬ 
course  with  her?  If  it  had  been 
an  invention,  he  thought  she 
would  have  made  a  much  better 
story  for  herself.  She  had  told  a 
bare,  unpretending,  and  rather 
self-inculpatory  story  of  her  own 
conduct.  If  they  were  satisfied 
the  intercourse  had  taken  place, 
then  came  the  damages  to  which 
they  thought  the  plaintiff  en¬ 
titled  ;  but  the  amount  depended 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
If  they  found  a  young  person  mis¬ 
led  by  a  man  professing  a  great 
attachment,  promising  her  mar¬ 
riage,  she  giving  no  encourage¬ 
ment,  then  the  man  ought  to  pay 
large  damages  as  compensation  to 
the  father  for  the  injury  he  had 
sustained  :  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  found  a  woman  grown  up  to 
maturity,  who  conducted  herself 
with  great  shrewdness,  who  did 
not  represent  that  any  particu¬ 
lar  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
her,  going  to  the  defendant’s 
house,  stating  that  he  had  there 
taken  such  a  liberty  that  from  that 
time  she  thought  herself  as  to 
reputation  in  his  power,  and  then 
the  first  time  she  got  in  his  way 
again  going  to  his  house,  sitting 
on  the  same  sofa,  letting  him  then, 
without  crying  out,  effect  his  pur¬ 
pose — what  had  they  to  say  to 
such  a  person  ?  What  ought  she 
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to  have  clone  as  a  virtuous  woman  ? 
Ought  she  not  have  told  her 
mother,  and  prevented  that  man 
from  ever  going  to  her  house 
again  ?  They  would  say  whether 
very  small  damages  would  not 
meet  the  justice  of  the  case,  if 
they  gave  any  at  all. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff — -  Damages  60/. 

—  Tragical  and  Singular 
Occurrence  at  the  Cambridge 
Gaol.  —  A  young  man  named 
Henry  Burnham  was,  at  the  as¬ 
sizes  held  here  yesterday*  con¬ 
victed  upon  an  indictment  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  having  stabbed  his 
wife  with  intent  to  do  her  grievous 
bodily  harm.  The  evidence  against 
him  was  conclusive,  and  would  in¬ 
deed  have  justified  the  jury  in 
finding  that  the  intent  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  outrage  upon  his  wife 
was  not  simply  to  do  her  bodily 
harm,  but  to  murder  her.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  was  a  young  man 
of  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
she  was  in  her  twenty-fourth 
year ;  and  that  they  had  been 
married  six  years,  during  which 
time  she  had  given  birth  to  four 
children,  one  of  whom  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  felony 
was  only  three  weeks  old.  On 
the  19th  of  May  he  returned  to 
his  home  drunk,  and  after  some 
angry  words  with  his  wife,  he 
fetched  a  carving-knife  from  the 
kitchen,  which  he  sharpened  on  a 
steel ;  and  declaring  that  “  he 
would  finish  her,”  he  inflicted 
wounds  on  her  throat,  face,  arms, 
and  hand.  They  had  not  before 
that  time  lived  happily  together; 
indeed,  she  told  him  during  the 
quarrel  which  preceded  the  out¬ 
rage,  that  “  she  had  lived  the  life 
of  a  transport  for  the  last  six 
years.  ” 

The  learned  judge  sentenced 


him  to  be  transported  for  fifteen 
years;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
he  bore  his  sentence  with  the  ut¬ 
most  composure  and  indifference, 
and  retired  from  the  dock  with  a 
scornful  smile  on  his  face.  On 
his  return  to  the  gaol,  he  told  one 
of  the  turnkeys  that  he  should 
leave  the  country  with  a  clear 
conscience,  and  that  he  should 
sleep  sounder  that  night  than  he 
did  the  night  before.  Having 
been  supplied  witlfia  pint  of  beer, 
which  he  said  was  all  he  should 
need,  he  went  to  bed,  the  turnkey 
having  taken  away  all  his  clothes 
except  his  shirt,  stockings,  and 
braces.  Between  seven  and  eight 
o’clock  this  morning,  the  under 
turnkey  entered  the  cell,  when  he 
was  horrified  at  finding  the  wretch¬ 
ed  man  suspended  by  his  braces 
from  an  iron  bar,  quite  dead.  As¬ 
sistance  was  procured,  and  he  was 
cut  down.  It  appears  that  in  the 
wall  over  the  door  of  the  cell  there 
was  a  small  opening,  about  a  foot 
square,  which  hadbeen  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilating  the  cell,  and 
up  the  middle  of  the  opening  there 
ran  perpendicularly  a  bar  of  iron, 
placed  in  order  to  prevent  escape. 
To  this  bar  the  wretched  man  had 
tied  his  stockings,  and  to  them  one 
end  of  his  braces,  the  other  end  of 
which  he  fastened  round  his  own 
neck,  and  having  probably  jumped 
off  his  bed,  the  act  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion  was  completed.  The  body 
presented  a  shocking  appearance, 
being  black  and  livid,  and  the 
fatal  noose  had  left  a  broad  and 
deep  mark  round  his  neck,  which 
was  much  lacerated  by  the  buckles 
of  the  braces.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  his  Bible  and 
Prayer-book  given  to  him  when 
he  went  to  bed,  but  when  the 
turnkey  locked  him  up  yesterday 
evening,  he  told  him  he  should 
H  2 
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want  only  the  Prayer-book,  which 
was  of  course  given  to  him.  This 
morning  the  book  lay  on  his  bed, 
folded  down  at  the  service,  “  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead;”  and  it 
would  appear  from  some  noise,  as 
of  reading  or  talking,  that  was 
heard  during  the  night  by  a  con¬ 
vict  who  slept  in  an  adjoining 
cell,  that  the  unhappy  man  must 
have  read  his  own  funeral  service 
shortly  before  he  committed  the 
dreadful  act  of  self-destruction. 
Another  very  singular  fact  re¬ 
mains  to  be  noticed.  The  cell  in 
which  he  hanged  himself  was  paved 
with  bricks,  and  with  the  metal 
tongue  of  the  buckle  of  the  braces 
with  which  he  destroyed  himself, 
he  had  written  on  the  bricks  what 
he  intended  as  his  last  will  and 
wishes,  which,  as  nearly  as  it 
could  be  decyphered,  was  in  the 
following  words  :  — 

i(  Take  notice.  Farewell.  Give 
my  property  to  my  dear  daughter 
Elizabeth,  God  bless  her  !  Don’t 
let  her  see  me  on  any  account. 
Bury  me  in  Whittlesea  church¬ 
yard  next  to  my  poor  brother 
Daniel.  Love  to  my  mother, 
sisters,  and  brothers.’ 9 

This  was  not  written  continu¬ 
ously,  but  on  a  brick  here  and 
there.  It  will  be  observed  that  he 
only  mentioned  one  of  his  four  chil¬ 
dren,  and  did  not  allude  to  his 
wife.  She  called  at  the  gaol  early 
yesterday  morning,  to  ask  if  he 
wished  to  see  her,  or  to  leave  any 
message  for  his  children,  but  he 
was  then  dead. 

An  inquest  was  held  in  the  gaol 
in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  proved 
by  h  is  brother-in-law,  a  solicitor, 
residing  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  that 
he  had  on  many  occasions  since 
his  marriage  shown  symptoms  of 
aberration  of  mind,  and  particu¬ 
larly  about  the  period  when  he 
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made  the  murderous  assault  on 
his  wife;  and  that  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  that  assault  he  ran  down 
stairs  in  his  night-shirt  only,  and 
attempted  to  destroy  himself.  The 
jury,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
took  a  humane  view  of  the  case, 
and  returned  as  their  verdict,  that 
“  He  had  destroyed  himself,  being 
at  the  time  lunaticand  distracted.” 

29.  The  Queen,  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  Prince  Albert,  and  a  select 
suite,  arrived  in  New  Palace-yard, 
and  visited  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  royal  party  were 
joined  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha  and  Prince 
Leopold.  The  Queen’s  attention 
was  directed  by  Mr.  Barry  to  the 
river  frontage,  the  whole  of  which 
is  so  rich  in  architectural  embel¬ 
lishments.  Her  Majesty  greatly 
admired  the  heraldic  sculpture 
and  the  bold  and  masterly  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  lion  and  unicorn, 
and  other  insignia  of  royalty,  were 
thrown  out  from  the  main  fabric. 
From  the  terrace  the  Queen, 
Prince,  and  suite  were  conducted 
to  the  sculpture  and  model  rooms. 
A  model  of  the  new  House  of 
Lords  was  shown  to  Pier  Majesty, 
with  which  she  was  so  much 
pleased,  that  the  royal  wish  was 
expressed  that  duplicates  of  the 
ornamental  parts  might  be  taken 
in  plaster,  and  forwarded  to  the 
palace. 

31.  Murder  of  a  Gamekeeper 
— Chester. — An  inquest  was  held 
at  Crowton,  on  the  body  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  person,  who  was  found 
murdered  in  a  lonely  road  on  De- 
lamere  Forest,  near  this  town  on 
Friday  last,  the  28th  inst.  The 
deceased,  whose  name  was  Mathias 
Bailey,  had  been  for  the  last  dozen 
years  one  of  the  gamekeepers  of  Mr. 
G.  Wilbraham,of  Delamere  House, 
late  member  for  the  county,  and  it 
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is  supposed  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
a  gang  of  poachers,  who  have  long 
infested  that  neighbourhood.  The 
coroner  for  the  county,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Churton,  summoned  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  jury,  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  attending  the  event, 
which  caused  great  alarm  and 
excitement  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
which  was  adduced,  that  on  Thurs¬ 
day  the  27th  inst.  the  deceased 
was  at  his  work  until  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  he 
retired  to  bed,  observing  that  he 
wished  to  rise  early  next  morn¬ 
ing,  as  he  wished  to  look  after 
some  “  fellows”  (supposed  to  be 
a  gang  of  poachers  )  Between 
three  and  four  o’clock  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  rose  and  left  his  house. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  person  named 
Thomas  Pickering,  who  was  look¬ 
ing  after  his  cow  which  had 
strayed,  heard  the  report  of  a 
gun  in  the  direction  where  the 
body  was  afterwards  found,  and 
on  looking  towards  the  spot,  saw 
two  men  running,  one  of  whom 
had  no  coat  on.  He  also  heard 
a  person  call  out,  immediately 
after  the  report,  “  It’s  you,  John,” 
and  thought  the  voice  was  that  of 
the  deceased.  About  nine  o’clock 
the  body  of  the  deceased  was  found 
by  a  woman,  named  Mary  Years- 
ley,  lying  in  a  lonely  lane,  with  a 
large  wound  on  the  back  of  his 
neck,  and  quite  dead,  but  from 
the  fact  of  the  body  being  warm  it 
would  appear  that  he  had  not  long 
been  dead.  The  body  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  house  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  a  surgeon  examined  it, 
who  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
death  had  been  produced  by  the 
spinal  marrow  being  penetrated 
by  shot.  There  was  a  large  gun¬ 
shot  wound  in  the  back  of  the 
neck,  the  muscles  and  intervene- 


bral  cartilage  of  which  were  wound¬ 
ed.  A  large  pool  of  blood  was 
found  close  to  the  body.  The 
surgeon  was  of  opinion  that  death 
must  have  been  instantaneous. 
The  coroner,  in  summing  up  to 
the  jury,  regretted  that  there  was 
no  evidence  to  fix  the  perpetrators 
of  so  foul  an  outrage,  arid  there¬ 
fore  recommended  the  jury  to  find 
a  verdict  of  “  Wilful  murder  against 
some  person  or  persons  unknown.” 
The  jury,  after  a  short  consulta¬ 
tion,  returned  a  verdict  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  coroner.  The  deceased  left  a 
widow  and  four  young  children  to 
lament  his  melancholy  end. 

—  Commission  of  Lunacy— 
A  commission  de  lunatico  inqui - 
rendo  was  opened  before  Mr.  J. 
Barlow  and  a  special  jury,  at 
Hanover  Lodge,  Park-road,  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park,  the  house  of  Mr. 
David  Ochterlony  Dyce  Sombre, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  that 
gentleman’s  mind.  Mr.  Calvert, 
of  the  Chancery  Bar,  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  support  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  stated  the  case  : — 

Mr.  Dyce  Sombre  was  a  native 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  son  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Sombre  and  the  Begum  or 
Princess  Sirhind.  At  an  early  age 
he  came  over  to  England,  where 
he  remained  until  the  course  of 
education  laid  down  for  him  was 
finished  ;  when  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen,  he  returned  to  India,  and 
remained  at  the  residence  of  the 
Princess,  his  mother,  until  her 
death,  which  took  place  in  1836. 
Some  time  before  her  death  she 
made  a  will,  bequeathing  to  Mr. 
Dyce  Sombre  the  whole  of  her 
landed  and  personal  property  ;  and 
this  will  she  soon  after  confirmed 
by  another  document.  Upon  the 
will  of  the  Princess  becoming 
known,  the  East-India  Company 
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claimed  the  lands  left  to  Mr.  Dyce 
Sombre,  but  allowed  him  to  retain 
the  personal  property,  which  was 
enormous.  He  came  to  England 
in  1838  ;  and  in  1840  he  became 
acquainted  with  Miss  Jervis,  the 
daughter  of  Earl  St.  Vincent ;  to 
whom  he  paid  his  addresses,  and 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  Sep¬ 
tember  in  the  same  year.  It  was 
shortly  after  his  marriage  that  the 
first  symptoms  of  mental  aberra¬ 
tion  manifested  themselves,  and 
they  gradually  increased  until  an 
inquiry  was  rendered  imperatively 
necessary. 

The  witnesses  examined  were, 
Sir  James  Clarke,  Dr.  Dreva,  a 
medical  gentleman  in  the  service 
of  the  East-India  Company  and  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre ;  Dr. 
Elliotson,  Mr.  A.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Lawford,  solicitor  to  the 
East-India  Company  ;  Mr.  Ed¬ 
mond  Ricketts,  clerk  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Sombre  ; 
William  Sheriff,  Mr.  Sombre’s 
keeper  ;  and  Dr.  Mu u roe.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  extravagances  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  witnesses.  Mr. 
Sombre  had  challenged  Sir  James 
Lushington  and  Sir  Richard  Jen¬ 
kins  on  the  score  of  his  claims  on 
the  East-India  Company,  and  Sir 
H.  Campbell  for  looking  into  the 
challenger’s  hat  ;  he  had  pre¬ 
sented  pistols  at  his  keeper ;  on 
the  17th  of  May  he  poured  some 
brandy  over  an  apple  and  ate  it, 
calling  it  a  letter,  and  saying  that 
it  would  prevent  the  Queen’s  ball 
from  taking  place  on  that  day ; 
he  said  that  spirits  witnessed  his 
marriage,  and  that  he  first  saw 
them  in  India,  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  T.  His  chief  hallucination 
was  with  respect  to  the  fidelity  of 
his  wife  (a  daughter  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent) ;  and  he  wished  her  to 
send  a  challenge  to  another  lady, 
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and  fight  her  with  pistols,  because, 
as  he  said,  “  she  might  be  jealous 
of  the  ladies  as  I  am  of  the  men  ; 
and  I  wished  to  afford  her  every 
satisfaction.” 

The  jury  declared  Mr.  Dyce 
Sombre  to  have  been  “  of  unsound 
mind  from  the  27th  of  October, 
1842.” 


AUGUST. 

1.  Loss  of  the  East-India 
Company’s  Steamer  Memnon. — 
This  steamer  left  Bombay  on  the 
20th  July;  made  a  fine  passage 
against  the  monsoon ;  but  went 
ashore  off  Cape  Guardafui,  on  the 
night  of  this  day,  and  the  hard 
wind  prevented  the  attempt  to 
back  off.  The  passengers  and 
crew  landed  in  a  boat,  and  march¬ 
ed  twenty  miles  to  the  village  of 
Uloolah.  *  The  mails,  and  all  the 
goods,  save  some  treasure  that 
happened  to  be  on  deck,  were  lost. 
One  person  went  mad  with  the 
heat,  and  dashed  his  brains  out 
against  a  rock  ;  but  that  was  the 
only  death  that  occurred.  The 
First  Lieutenant  left  the  place,  in 
a  boat,  with  a  midshipman,  three 
seamen,  and  five  passengers,  for 
Aden  ;  which  they  reached  on  the 
25th  August. 

—  Escape  of  Two  Prisoners 
from  Colchester  Borough  Gaol. 
At  an  early  hour  this  morning 
William  Osborn,  charged  with 
shooting  at  his  wife  with  a  pistol, 
with  intent  to  murder  her,  and 
Richard  Petchell,  charged  with 
swindling  a  farmer  at  Little  Clac¬ 
ton,  in  Essex,  named  Budds,  of  a 
valuable  mare,  at  Colchester  fair, 
on  the  5th  ult.,  effected  their  es¬ 
cape  from  prison  in  the  following 
manner:  — The  old  Moot-hall 
being  nearly  razed  to  the  ground, 
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the  old  and  insecure  prison  ad¬ 
joining  was,  as  it  were,  laid  bare, 
and  the  carpenters  had  recently- 
been  at  work  to  keep  the  weather 
out.  The  prisoners  and  others 
during  the  day  had  been  allowed 
to  walk  in  the  yard,  where  the 
carpenters  were  at  work,  when 
they  contrived  to  steal  a  chisel 
from  one  of  the  carpenters’  baskets. 
With  this  they  cut  away  the  win¬ 
dow  sills  of  the  apartment  where 
they  were  confined,  so  that  they 
removed  the  iron  bars  sufficiently 
to  get  through  and  let  themselves 
down  into  the  new  market-place 
by  their  bed-clothes,  leaving  their 
hats  and  boots  behind.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  their  accom¬ 
plices  were  waiting  outside  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  and  convey  them  away. 
Another  prisoner,  named  William 
Barnard,  also  charged  with  swind¬ 
ling,  very  nearly  effected  his  escape 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  he  was 
prevented.  He  at  first  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  other  prisoners* 
escape,  but  on  being  put  in  irons, 
he  admitted  that  he  was  privy 
to  it. 

3.  Melancholy  Event.-— This 
evening,  shortly  after  nine  o’clock, 
the  following  melancholy  occur¬ 
rence,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Ancona,  took  place  on  Wa- 
terloo-bridge.  Mr.  Ancona  had 
been  spending  the  afternoon  with 
two  friends,  Mr.  Green,  jure,  son 
of  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  and 
another  person,  and  they  were  re¬ 
turning  over  Waterloo-bridge  to¬ 
wards  the  Middlesex  shore,  at  the 
hour  abovementioned,  when  on 
nearing  the  third  arch  from  the 
Surrey  side,  the  deceased  made  a 
sudden  exclamation  which  seemed 
to  be  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
throw  himself  over  the  parapet, 
and,  darting  from  his  friends,  ran 
towards  the  next  recess.  In  an 


instant,  before  either  Mr.  Green 
or  the  other  person  in  his  com¬ 
pany  could  recognize  the  reality 
of  his  intention,  Mr.  Ancona  had 
mounted  the  small  stone  seat  in 
the  recess,  and  the  next  moment 
fell  head-foremost  into  the  river. 
Unfortunately,  the  occurrence  was 
the  work  of  an  instant,  and  as  the 
tide  was  running  down  fast,  all 
attempts  to  recover  the  body  were 
fruitless,  although  several  boats 
put  off  almost  immediately  from 
the  stairs  on  both  sides  of  the 
bridge.  The  agony  of  his  friends, 
and  of  Mr.  Green  in  particular, 
may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described  when  the  fact  of  his 
death  became  no  longer  doubtful. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  latter  could  be  prevented 
from  throwing  himself  over  the 
parapet  by  the  persons  who  had 
assembled.  He  cried  out  loudly, 
that  if  he  had  but  known  it  he 
could  have  saved  his  dear  friend 
easily,  and  in  the  paroxysm  of  his 
grief  charged  the  bystanders  with 
having  caused  the  deceased’s 
death.  The  deceased  was  the 
brother  of  Mr.  Ancona,  the  well- 
known  architect,  and  was  of  a 
very  eccentric  character.  At  first 
it  was  supposed  that  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  commit  suicide,  but  it 
was  proved  at  the  coroner’s  in¬ 
quest  subsequently  held,  that  he 
had  suddenly  said  that  he  would 
bet  a  shilling  that  he  would  walk 
along  the  parapet  wall  of  the 
bridge,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in 
attempting  to  do  this  in  a  spirit 
of  mad  frolic,  he  lost  his  footing 
and  fell  over.  The  jury  accord¬ 
ingly  returned  a  verdict  of  acci¬ 
dental  death. 

4.  Northern  Circuit,  New¬ 
castle. — Joseph  Atkinson  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  that  he  unlawfully  did 
solemnize  in  the  month  of  June 
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last  a  marriage  at  Berwick-on  - 
Tweed  between  William  Brown 
and  Catherine  Cosser. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  “  Guilty*” 

It  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
was  the  ,f  priest  of  Lamberton 
toll-bar/’  which  is  about  four  miles 
north  of  Berwick,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  Scotland.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  solemnizing  marriages 
according  to  the  same  fashion  as 
the  celebrated  priest  of  Gretna  on 
the  other  side  of  the  kingdom. 
The  parties  married  arrived  at 
that  place  for  the  purpose  of  being 
united  by  the  indissoluble  knot, 
and  unfortunately  for  him  at  least, 
he  was  absent  at  Berwick.  Being 
in  urgent  haste  and  fearful  of  pur¬ 
suit,  they  returned  to  Berwick, 
where  they  found  the  prisoner  at 
the  Old  Hen  and  Chickens  pub¬ 
lic-house,  and  applied  to  him.  He 
refused  to  perform  the  ceremony 
unless  they  would  accompany  him 
to  the  toll-bar.  The  parties,  how¬ 
ever,  were  urgent,  being  appre¬ 
hensive  lest  the  pursuit  in  the 
rear  should  overtake  them  before 
they  had  arrived  at  the  place. 
They  plied  him  with  drink,  and 
at  length  he  consented,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony,  and  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  Lamberton, 
where  he  recorded  the  marriage 
in  his  book  as  having  been  per¬ 
formed  there.  The  case  involved 
no  question  of  the  Scotch  marriage 
law,  the  marriage  having  been 
performed  on  English  ground,  and 
within  the  operation  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Marriage  Act. 

Mr.  Justice  Cressvvell  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  enormity  of  the  of¬ 
fence,  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  be 
transported  for  seven  years. 

5.  Norfolk  Circuit — Singu¬ 
lar  Case. — William  Bullen  was 
indicted  for  burglariously  entering 
the  dwelling-house  of  one  Sarah 


Partridge  with  intent  to  steal  her 
goods. 

Mr.  C.  Cooper  stated  the  facts. 

This  case  caused  the  most  ex¬ 
cessive  merriment  in  court,  and 
kept  the  auditors  in  a  chorus  of 
irrepressible  laughter  from  its 
commencement  to  its  conclusion. 
The  prosecutrix  stated  thatshe  was 
a  widow,  aged  seventy-seven,  living 
at  Barningham,  and  that  on  the 
night  of  last  Monday  the  31st  ult. 
she  was  awakened  by  the  falling  of 
a  brick  down  the  chimney  upon  the 
door  of  her  bedroom.  She  if  sot 
up  and  listened,”  and  heard  some¬ 
body  “  slip,  slip  down  the  chim- 
ley,”  and  a  groan  from  the  same 
quarter,  as  of  a  person  in  distress. 
She  immediately  leaped  from  her 
bed,  and  ran  to  the  house  of  a 
neighbour,  “  in  my  under  coat, 
and  without  shoe  or  stocking/' 
said  she.  Having  procured  as¬ 
sistance,  she  returned  to  her 
house,  and  whilst  she  was  in  a 
lane  leading  to  it  she  heard  loud 
and  deep  groans  proceeding  from 
her  bedroom,  i(  and  somebody  a 
praying.”  She  and  her  assistant 
went  into  the  bedroom,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  groans  came  from 
some  one  in  the  chimney,  who 
prayed  to  be  let  out,  for  he  was 
“  a-smothering.”  “  Who  are  you, 
and  where  do  you  come  from  ?’* 
asked  the  widow;  “I’m  Bullen, 
and  come  down  the  chimley,”  said 
the  intruder,  “  for  God’s  sake  let 
me  out.  I’m  stuck  fast  by  the 
chin  and  can’t  get  up  or  down.” 
They  then  approached  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  saw  a  man’s  toes  hang¬ 
ing  down  just  above  the  grate,  his 
body  being  out  of  sight.  Finding 
they  could  not  pull  him  down,  a 
carpenter  was  sent  for,  and  with 
a  pickaxe  he  took  down  the  skirt- 
ingboard  and  brickwork,  and  re¬ 
leased  the  man  from  his  durance 
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most  vile :  it  was  the  prisoner, 
“  And,  my  Lord,”  said  the  prose¬ 
cutrix,  “  it  was  that  ’ere  man, 
and  he  had  hadn’t  got  nothing  on 
hisself,  only  his  shirt  and  stock¬ 
ings.”  He  was  severely  lacerated 
and  hurt,  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
give  any  account  of  himself,  he 
declared  he  knew  not  where  the 
rest  of  the  garments  were,  nor 
how  he  got  up  the  chimney,  nor 
what  he  did  it  for.  Upon  search¬ 
ing  the  premises,  his  clothes  were 
found  in  the  garden,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  must  have  ascend¬ 
ed  by  a  cherry-tree  which  grew 
against  the  widow’s  chimney.  It 
appeared  on  her  examination  that 
he  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
pay  her  nocturnal  visits  by  the 
chimney  or  otherwise,  and  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  i(  whether  he 
had  ever  paid  her  any  particular 
attentions?”  she  answered  with  a 
gravity  and  simplicity  which  con¬ 
vulsed  every  one  in  court  with 
laughter,  “  O  lor,  no !  not  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort,  I  do  assure 
you  !”  It  appeared  that  the  pri¬ 
soner,  if  he  had  been  desirous  of 
breaking  into  the  house  unheard, 
might  have  done  so  by  the  kitchen 
window. 

In  his  defence,  the  prisoner 
said  he  was  drunk,  and  did  not 
know  how  he  got  into  the  chim¬ 
ney,  nor  where  he  was,  until  he 
found  himself  stuck  so  fast,  that 
he  could  get  neither  up  or  down. 
His  master  stated  that  he  was  an 
honest  man,  but  greatly  given  to 
liquor. 

The  learned  judge  summed  up 
the  evidence,  telling  the  jury  that 
the  breaking  was  fully  proved,  it 
being  burglary  to  enter  a  house 
by  night  down  the  chimney,  if 
done  for  the  purpose  of  commit¬ 
ting  a  felony.  But  the  real  ques¬ 
tion  was,  whether  they  belieyeci 


the  prisoner’s  intention  was  to 
have  stolen  the  goods  of  the  pro¬ 
secutrix,  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
getting  down  the  chimney.  The 
jury  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

—  A  Thorough-paced  Scoun¬ 
drel.— -At  Marylebone  Police- 
office,  to-day,  George  William 
Hamilton,  who  called  himself  a 
solicitor,  of  39,  Somerset- street, 
Portman-square,  was  re-examined 
on  a  charge  of  disgracefully  at¬ 
tempting  to  extort  money;  hav¬ 
ing  been  previously  remanded. 
At  the  first  examination,  the 
servants  of  Mr.  Hopper,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  living  in  Derby -place, 
Bayswater,  described  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  prowling  about  the  house  on 
various  occasions.  At  one  time 
he  made  inquiries  whether  a  young 
lady.  Miss  Jessie  Hopper,  who 
had  returned  from  a  walk,  lived  at 
the  house ;  then  he  threatened  to 
advertise  something  to  her  dis¬ 
credit;  and  subsequently  he  left 
letters  at  the  house  conveying 
more  distinct  threats.  These  let¬ 
ters  purported  to  come  from  one 
<e  Robert  Bell who  desired  re¬ 
plies  to  be  sent  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  :  he  threatened  in 
one  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
Miss  Emily  Hopper,  a  sister,  to 
subpoena  Miss  Jessie  as  a  witness 
<£  against  the  brothel  which  she  has 
so  frequently  visited  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  during  the  last  two  months,  in 
company  with  an  officer,  who,  I 
believe,  visits  at  your  house,” — 
having  first  offered  to  “  sell  his 
secret  ”  to  Miss  Hopper,  although 
the  editor  of  the  Satirist  would 
gladly  purchase  it.  A  fourth  let¬ 
ter  was  from  Mr.  Hamilton  to  Mr. 
Hopper,  stating  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  from  Mr.  Bell 
to  prosecute  the  house,  and  ad¬ 
vising  Mr.  Hopper  to  put  his 
daughter  in  communication  with 
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Mr.  Bell.  Hamilton  was  seized 
by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  a  friend  of 
the  family,  who  had  lain  in  wait 
for  him.  He  then  advised  Mr. 
Woodhouse  (apparently  taking  him 
for  the  young  lady’s  brother)  to 
“  settle  it  asserting  that  “  Mr. 
Bell  ”  was  a  most  respectable  man. 
To  the  Magistrate  he  said,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  letters  signed 
Bell,  and  denied  that  he  had  left 
anything  at  Mr.  Hopper’s  house  ; 
promising  to  bring  witnesses  to 
prove  the  fact.  He  was  attended 
only  by  his  legal  adviser,  Mr. 
Flower;  who  had  advised  him  to 
call  no  witnesses  ;  but  Mr.  Flower 
insisted  that  Miss  Jessie  Hopper 
ought  to  have  been  produced. 
Mr.  Clarkson,  who  supported  the 
prosecution,  stated  that  the  prose¬ 
cutor  was  the  father,  and  that 
Miss  Jessie’s  attendance  was  not 
at  all  necessary  ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
result  of  the  prisoner’s  conduct 
was,  that  the  young  lady  was  then 
lying  in  bed,  in  a  dangerous  if  not 
dying  state.  He  added,  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  no  attorney  at  all  ; 
no  such  name  appearing  on  the 
rolls.  The  prisoner,  who  looked 
very  dejected,  was  committed  to 
Newgate  for  trial. 

The  scoundrel  was  afterwards 
tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  on  the  24th  of  August,  and 
transported  for  fourteen  years. 
The  punishment  was  far  too  light 
for  the  offence. 

—  Flowers  of  Eloquence. 
— “Mr.  Speaker,”  said  a  distin¬ 
guished  orator  in  a  Western  Le¬ 
gislature,  “  I  have  been  accused 
of  vacillation  in  my  political  prin¬ 
ciples!  Me  vacillate! — me,  who 
first  drew  the  breath  of  life  beneath 
the  gigantic  foliage  of  the  forest 
oak  !  who  was  cradled  in  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  suckled  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  U-me,  whose  playthings  in 


childhood  were  the  bear  and  the 
alligator,  and  who  in  maturer 
years  delighted  to  grapple  with 
the  furious  torrent  as  it  rushed 
wild  and  headlong  from  its  moun¬ 
tain  home,  and  to  sport  with  the 
tornado  and  the  double-engine 
steam  boat!  Me  vacillate !  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  idea  is  preposter¬ 
ous  r 

8.  Suicide  at  Croydon. — An 
inquest  was  held  at  the  Canteen 
of  the  Croydon  Barracks,  on  the 
body  of  Donald  M’Guinness,  a 
drill-sergeant  in  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards,  who  destroyed  himself  by 
cutting  his  throat  on  Saturday 
last,  the  6th  inst.  Sarah  Norris, 
servant  to  the  deceased,  deposed, 
that  he  lived  at  the  barracks,  at 
Croydon,  and  on  Saturday  morning, 
about  a  quarter  before  five  o’clock, 
the  deceased  came  down  from  his 
bedroom  and  asked  witness  for  a 
light,  which  she  gave  him,  and  he 
then  smoked  a  pipe.  He  then 
asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  was 
engaged  in  his  room  writing  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  he  again 
came  into  the  kitchen,  sharpened 
a  razor,  and  shaved  himself.  Soon 
afterwards  he  again  came  into  the 
kitchen,  and  brushed  his  hair  and 
cleaned  his  teeth,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  his  bedroom.  In  a  short 
time  he  came  down  again,  looking 
very  wildly,  and  asked  her  who 
was  in  the  kitchen,  and  after  this 
he  again  went  upstairs,  and  in  a 
short  time  she  saw  something 
dropping  from  the  ceiling,  which 
upon  examination  she  found  to  be 
blood.  Witness  gave  an  alarm, 
and  the  deceased  was  discovered 
dead  with  his  throat  cut.  There 
was  no  person  in  the  deceased’s 
apartments  but  herself  and  the 
children,  and  he  must  have  com¬ 
mitted  violence  upon  himself.  For 
the  last  few  days  before  the  de- 
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ceased’s  death  she  had  observed 
that  he  appeared  very  dull  and 
melancholy,  and  when  his  wife 
asked  him  any  question  he  looked 
down,  and  did  not  give  any  an¬ 
swer.  William  Nipper,  a  recruit, 
proved  that  he  found  the  deceased 
quite  dead,  with  his  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  razor  lying 
by  his  side.  A  letter  written  by 
the  deceased  was  read.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  material  portions 
of  its  contents:— I  find  I  cannot 
live  as  I  ought.  I  have  been 
wicked  in  my  youth.  I  lay  no 
blame  to  any  one  but  myself. 
There  is  my  bank  book,  which  T 
hope  will  be  given  to  my  children. 

I  owe  a  bill  to  Mr. - I  hope 

God  will  forgive  me  for  the  deed 
I  am  about  to  commit.”  Sergeant 
Tree,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
and  some  other  witnesses,  having 
been  examined  to  show  that  the 
deceased  had  frequently  acted  in  a 
very  strange  manner,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  their  belief  that 
he  was  not  in  a  sane  state  of 
mind,  the  jury,  after  some  deli¬ 
beration,  returned  a  verdict  that 
“  The  deceased  destroyed  himself 
while  in  a  state  of  temporary  in¬ 
sanity.” 

—  Oxford  Circuit,  Staf¬ 
ford.-— George  Moore,  aged  thirty* 
four,  was  indicted  for  stealing  on 
the  29th  of  May  last,  at  Bilston, 
a  gelding,  the  property  of  Thomas 
Burley. 

Mr.  Boughey  appeared  for  the 
prosecution. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  “Guilty,” 
and  handed  up  to  his  Lordship  a 
written  statement,  the  general 
purport  of  which  was,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  commit  the  offence 
through  want  and  a  starving 
family. 

His  Lordship,  in  passing  sen¬ 
tence  upon  the  prisoner,  said, — 


“  You  have  written  me  a  letter, 
in  which  you  cite  what  you  call 
a  beautiful  passage  in  Scripture 
from  the  6th  chapter  of  Proverbs  : 
— “  Then  do  not  despise  a  thief  if 
he  steal  to  satisfy  his  soul  when  he 
is  a  hungered.”  I  have  no  doubt 
your  beautiful  passage  will  be 
very  popular  in  the  gaol.  I  don’t 
know  whether  men  despise  a  thief 
or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  they 
punish  him.  I  think  when  you 
were  reading  your  Bible  you  had 
better  have  stopped  at  the  20th 
chapter  of  Exodus,  where  you 
would  have  found  these  words, 
“Thou  shalt  not  steal.”  Recol¬ 
lect  that  these  two  passages  are 
not  inconsistent,  but  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  direct  and  positive  com¬ 
mand  ;  and  remember,  too,  that  if 
you  ever  come  here  again,  the 
whole  book  of  Proverbs  will  not 
save  you  from  transportation.  The 
sentence  of  the  Court  is,  that  you 
be  imprisoned  in  the  House  of 
Correction  for  this  county  for 
eight  calendar  months,  and  that 
during  that  time  you  be  kept  to 
hard  labour.” 

9.  Stafford. —  Horrible  Case 
—Charles  Higginson,  alias  Hig¬ 
gins,  aged  26,  a  man  of  a  dull  and 
stolid  look,  w7as  indicted  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  his  son,  William 
Higginson,  on  the  2d  of  April  last, 
at  the  parish  of  Eccleshall,  by 
beating  him  on  the  head  with  a 
blunt  instrument.  There  was 
another  count  in  the  indictment, 
laying  suffocation  as  the  cause 
of  death. 

Mr.  Corbett  conducted  the  pro¬ 
secution. 

The  prisoner,  who  was  not  as¬ 
sisted  by  counsel,  pleaded  “Guilty” 
several  times,  but  Mr.  Justice 
Maule,  who  seemed  to  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  the  prisoner  fully  understood 
the  effect  of  such  a  plea,  ordered  a 
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plea  of  “  Not  guilty  ”  to  be  re¬ 
corded,  and  the  trial  proceeded. 

It  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
was  a  widower,  and  that  he  had 
but  one  child,  a  little  boy,  five 
years  old,  whom  he  put  out  to 
nurse,  at  Is.  6d.  per  week,  with  a 
woman  named  Sarah  Breeze,  who 
lived  at  Tipley-heath.  The  pri¬ 
soner  was  in  service  when  the 
child  was  first  put  out  to  nurse, 
and  upon  his  quitting  his  service 
he  came  to  lodge  with  Mrs.  Breeze. 
On  the  first  of  April,  which  fell 
on  a  Saturday,  the  payment  for 
the  child’s  board  and  lodging  was 
four  weeks  in  arrear,  and  Mrs. 
Breeze  took  the  opportunity  of 
telling  the  prisoner  that  she  could 
no  longer  afford  to  keep  the  child 
for  the  money,  and  that  she  wished 
it  to  be  removed.  The  prisoner 
asked  her  husband,  William  Breeze, 
to  call  him  early  on  the  following 
morning ;  and  at  5  o’clock  he  got 
up,  and  asked  for  his  spade,  saying 
that  he  had  something  to  do  for 
the  man  he  was  working  for,  a 
person  named  Reeves,  who  lives  at 
Knightley.  The  road  which  the 
prisoner  took  was  through  Bishop’s 
wood,  which  does  not  lead  to 
Knightley.  About  9  o’clock  the 
prisoner  returned,  but  without  his 
spade,  and  at  10  o’clock  he  again 
left  the  house  taking  his  little 
boy  with  him,  and  saying  that  he 
intended  to  convey  the  child  to  his 
brother’s  house,  about  eight  miles 
off.  He  was  seen  by  a  neighbour 
going  into  Bishop’s  w'ood,  which 
is  only  about  200  or  300  yards 
distant  from  the  house  of  Breeze, 
at  a  quarter-past  10  o’clock  on  the 
Sunday  morning.  The  boy  was 
then  with  him,  and  this  was  the 
last  time  that  the  poor  child  was 
9een  alive.  About  1  o’clock  on  the 
same  day  he  went  to  the  house  of 
his  sister-in-law,  Maria  Higgin- 
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son,  at  Knightley,  and  she  asked 
him  how  his  child  was.  The  pri¬ 
soner  replied  that  it  was  dead,  that 
it  died  on  Tuesday,  and  that  he 
buried  it  on  Thursday.  The 
woman  then  inquired  what  had 
been  the  matter  with  the  child, 
and  his  answer  was,  that  it  had 
had  a  bad  eye.  The  prisoner 
afterwards  stated  to  a  person 
named  Sambrook  that  the  child 
had  died,  and  that  he  had  buried 
it  in  Bishop’s  wood.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  he  disappeared;  and  on  the 
following  day  search  was  made  in 
the  wood  for  the  body  of  the 
child.  The  parties  who  went  out 
observed  near  a  gate  some  fresh 
soil,  and  upon  turning  up  the 
earth  the  first  thing  they  saw  was 
a  child’s  shoe,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  body  of  a  child  was  discovered 
about  ten  inches  from  the  surface. 
The  body  was  that  of  a  child  who 
had  been  but  recently  buried,  and 
it  was  not  much  decomposed.  It 
had  some  clothes  on,  which  were 
shown  to  be  the  same  as  those 
worn  by  the  deceased  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  morning  when  his  father  took 
him  away  from  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Breeze.  A  handkerchief  was  over 
the  eyes,  and  another  tied  very 
tightly  over  the  mouth.  The  sur¬ 
geon  who  examined  the  body  found 
no  external  fracture  of  the  skull, 
but  the  internal  table  was  frac¬ 
tured,  and  there  was  considerable 
contusion  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  which  in  his  opinion  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  cause  death, 
though  not  immediately.  The 
lungs  were  in  a  state  of  congestion, 
which  would  arise  from  suffocation, 
and  the  surgeon  said  he  considered 
this  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  child’s  death. 

After  the  surgeon  had  given  his 
evidence,  and  the  prisoner  was 
asked  whether  he  wished  to  put 
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any  questions  to  him,  he  said,  “  I 
put  the  child  in  alive.”  The  thrill 
of  horror  which  ran  through  the 
court  when  this  dreadful  decla¬ 
ration  escaped  from  the  prisoner’s 
lips  may  well  be  imagined. 

The  prisoner  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  apprehended,  and  merely 
said  to  the  constable  when  taken 
into  custody,  “  You  want  me  about 
my  poor  little  child.” 

Mr.  Justice  Maule  summed  up 
the  evidence  to  the  jury,  and  they 
were  about  to  consider  their  ver¬ 
dict,  when  it  was  suggested  to  his 
Lordship  that  there  were  several 
persons  in  attendance  who  would 
be  able  to  prove  that  the  prisoner 
was  of  weak  intellect.  Jt  ap¬ 
peared  from  their  testimony  that 
from  his  childhood  the  prisoner 
had  not  the  same  faculties  as  other 
boys,  and  the  surgeon  of  the 
county-gaol  deposed  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  prisoner  to  be  of 
weak  intellect,  although  not  suf- 
ciently  so  to  make  him  incapable 
of  distinguishing  between  right 
and  wrong. 

The  jury  almost  immediately 
returned  a  verdict  of  “  Guilty,” 
and 

His  lordship,  after  commenting 
on  the  enormity  of  his  offence, 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
miserable  wretch,  without  holding 
out  to  him  the  least  hope  of  mercy 
on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

—  Sagacity  of  a  Dog.— 
This  morning,  much  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  people  on  the  pier  at 
Tarbert,  a  very  large  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  sprang  into  the  sea,  and 
in  an  instant  appeared  with  a 
little  boy  attired  in  petticoats  sus¬ 
pended  from  his  mouth  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  little  fellow  had 
wandered  from  the  side  of  his 
nurse  and  fallen  into  the  sea, 
where,  no  doubt,  he  would  have 


perished,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sagacious  animal,  as  no  one  per¬ 
ceived  the  accident  but  Caesar, 
who  apprised  the  bystanders  of 
what  had  occurred,  by  carefully 
placing  the  boy  safe  and  sound  at 
the  feet  of  his  nurse  on  terra  Jirma . 

—  Chester  Assizes — Murder. 
— James  Ratcliffe,  aged  58,  was 
charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Ratcliffe,  by 
stabbing  her  with  a  knife  in  the 
abdomen. 

Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Trafford  con¬ 
ducted  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution ;  and  Mr.  Egerton 
defended  the  prisoner. 

It  appeared  from  the  statement 
of  counsel  and  the  evidence  of  the 
several  witnesses,  that  the  occur¬ 
rence  took  place  on  Thursday,  the 
2*2d  of  June,  and  that  for  some 
time  previously  the  parties  had 
been  living  together  at  Stockport, 
in  a  state  of  great  unhappiness. 
The  prisoner  had  been  a  tobacco¬ 
nist,  but  was  in  such  a  constant 
state  of  intoxication  that  he  was 
discharged  from  the  place  where 
he  had  been  working  for  some 
years  with  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Sherlock.  He  had  a 
family  of  three  children,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  were 
sufficiently  old  to  work  in  the 
factories  and  to  earn  a  small  live¬ 
lihood  for  themselves.  The  eldest 
son,  James,  seemed  to  be  a  steady 
young  man,  who  frequently  re¬ 
monstrated  with  his  father  on  the 
impropriety  of  his  conduct  to  his 
mother,  brother,  and  sister.  This 
appeared  to  have  had  no  effect,  and 
James  took  a  small  house  in 
Hooper’s  -  buildings,  Stockport. 
They  were  lodging  at  the  latter 
place  for  about  a  week  or  a  fort¬ 
night  before  the  prisoner  found  out 
where  they  were  living.  He  met 
James  one  day  in  the  street,  and 
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asked  to  be  taken  home.  James 
refused  to  do  this,  but  gave  him 
3 d.  to  buy  bread,  and  at  other 
times  bought  victuals  for  him. 
However,  he  found  out  before  long 
where  his  wife  and  children  re¬ 
sided  ;  and  upon  Thursday,  the 
22d  of  June,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  he  made  a  great 
noise  opposite  the  house,  calling 
out  very  loudly,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  very  great  excite¬ 
ment  from  some  cause  or  other.  A 
woman  of  the  name  of  Swan,  who 
lived  next  door,  repeatedly  re¬ 
quested  him  to  be  quiet,  but  it  was 
all  to  no  purpose.  He  continued 
to  make  the  noise,  and  at  length 
got  hold  of  the  key  of  the  son’s 
house,  which  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  in  the  door.  The  deceased, 
who  was  watching  from  the  inside, 
cried  out  to  Mrs.  Swan  that  he  was 
taking  the  key,  upon  which  she 
ran  out  and  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
vent  him.  A  scuffle  took  place, 
but  the  prisoner  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  key,  and  immediately 
after  walked  deliberately  from  the 
place.  Information  having  been 
given  to  the  son  James,  who  was 
then  working  at  a  neighbouring 
factory,  he  left  his  work,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  search  of  his  father. 
Having  found  him  at  a  distance  of 
about  200  yards  from  the  house, 
he  demanded  the  key.  The  pri¬ 
soner  refused  to  surrender  it,  as¬ 
serting  that  the  house  belonged  to 
himself.  The  son  having,  after 
some  time,  succeeded  in  taking  it 
from  him,  returned  to  the  house, 
locked  the  door,  and  took  away  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  The  deceased 
having  eaten  her  breakfast  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Swan  walked  out  for 
some  purpose  or  other  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  in  the  interim  the 
prisoner  returned  to  the  house  and 
endeavoured  to  open  the  door. 
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Having  found  it  fast,  he  went  into 
Mrs.  Swan’s  house,  and  asked  to 
be  permitted  to  sit  down.  She 
told  him  he  might  sit  down  and 
welcome,  and,  after  he  had  been 
seated  for  a  few  minutes,  the  de¬ 
ceased  returned  to  the  house.  He 
then  told  her  that  he  was  very 
poorly,  and  requested  of  her  to 
fetch  him  a  doctor.  She  said  she 
had  no  money  for  a  doctor,  and 
that  there  was  a  smell  of  drink 
from  him.  He  replied  that  he 
had  only  had  three  pennyworth  of 
whiskey,  and  that  he  had  taken  it 
for  a  pain  in  his  abdomen.  She 
told  him  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  lie  had  got  something  to 
eat.  He  then  said  that  he  should 
like  a  drink  of  whaler,  upon  which 
the  deceased  got  a  teacup  of  water 
and  held  it  to  his  lips  while  he 
drank.  He  then  sat  down  in  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  the  house,  and  changed 
his  position  once  or  twice.  At 
last  he  got  still  nearer  to  the  de¬ 
ceased,  when  suddenly  he  pulled 
out  a  large  clasp  knife  from  his  left 
side,  changed  it  to  his  right  hand, 
sprang  upon  her  and  stabbed  her 
with  it  in  the  abdomen  without 
saying  a  single  word.  She 
screamed  out,  ‘cOh,  Mrs.  Swan, 
I’m  murdered,”  and  then  ran  out 
of  the  house,  crying,  “  murder.” 
The  prisoner  walked  deliberately 
away,  and  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
going  out  Mrs.  Swan  saw  the 
knife  distinctly  in  his  hand;  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  knife 
must  have  been  open  when  he 
drew  it  from  his  sleeve.  He  was 
apprehended  after  a  sharp  pursuit 
and  struggle,  and  the  knife  taken 
from  him.  On  the  way  to  the 
lockup  he  repeatedly  exclaimed, 
“  I  hope  to  God  T  killed  her,  and 
then  I’ll  die  happy;”  he  also  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  have  three 
pennyworth  of  rum,  saying,  that 
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he  knew  it  would  be  the  last  drop 
he  should  ever  have  it  in  his  power 
to  take,  and  adding,  that  he  had. 
not  lain  in  a  bed  for  the  last  eight 
weeks.  Shortly  before  the  occur¬ 
rence  he  declared  to  a  neighbour, 
with  dreadful  oaths,  that  “  he  was 
determined  to  stab  his  wife  and  to 
take  her  head  off.”  The  deceased, 
who  died  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  injury  had  been  inflicted, 
was  stabbed  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  wound  was  about  an  inch  in 
length  and  about  three  inches  in 
depth. 

Mr.  Egerton,  in  addressing  the 
jury  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
contended  that  the  evidence  tended 
to  shew  that  the  accused  was  not 
of  sane  mind  at  the  time  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  act.  He  also  con¬ 
tended  that,  even  if  he  were  of 
sane  mind,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  tended  to  reduce  the 
crime  below  that  of  murder. 

His  lordship,  in  summing  up, 
thought  the  safety  of  the  public 
would  be  jeopardized,  if  such  a 
preposterous  notion  were  enter¬ 
tained  in  this  instance,  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  act  was 
unable  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong;  and  he  said  he 
was  unable  to  suggest  anything 
that  would  reduce  the  crime  to  that 
of  manslaughter. 

The  jury,  after  an  absence  from 
Court  for  ten  minutes,  found  the 
prisoner  “  Guilty/’ 

The  Judge  immediately  put  on 
the  black  cap,  and  sentenced  the 
prisoner,  who  was  dreadfully  agi¬ 
tated,  to  execution. 

11.  Murder  at  Ashburton. 
— About  one  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  as  a  boy  was  picking  ferns 
in  a  field  near  the  Denbury  or 
Broadhempston-road,  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  he 
saw  the  clothes  of  a  woman  under 


some  broil  or  hedge  cuttings,  with 
a  basket  on  the  top  of  it.  He  im¬ 
mediately  ran  into  the  town  to  get 
some  one  to  go  and  see  what  it  was, 
and  having  found  two  men,  named 
Harris  and  Merrish.  they  went  to 
the  field,  and  found  it  was  a  wo¬ 
man,  who  had  been  killed  and 
covered  with  two  fagots  of  broil. 
The  body  was  in  the  hedge  drain 
at  the  corner  of  the  field.  Being 
the  only  persons  on  the  spot,  they 
did  not  remove  anything,  but  in¬ 
formed  the  authorities  of  it.  The 
overseer  and  Mr.  ITele,  a  medical 
gentleman,  with  a  great  number 
of  people,  proceeded  to  the  spot, 
and,  on  removing  the  broil  and 
basket,  a  shocking  sight  presented 
itself.  The  body  of  a  woman  was 
lying  on  its  face,  the  bonnet  being 
off.  The  head  appeared  in  a  dread, 
ful  state,  a  great  quantity  of  blood 
entangling  the  cap  and  hair. 
She  was  quite  dead  and  stiff,  and 
on  taking  her  out  of  the  drain  a 
thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the 
people  present,  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty,  who  had  arrived  first  on 
the  place.  On  examining  her  the 
head  was  found  terribly  mutilated, 
and  a  large  wound  on  the  right 
side  of  the  head  above  the  ear ; 
another  on  the  forehead  fracturing 
the  skull,  and  a  heavy  blow  near 
the  left  ear.  The  eyes  were 
swollen  close  with  blows,  and  the 
face  was  otherwise  shockingly  mu¬ 
tilated.  Her  right  hand  and  arm 
were  dreadfully  bruised,  and  the 
hands  clinched,  as  if  defending 
herself  from  her  assailant.  A  man, 
named  Harding,  immediately  re¬ 
cognized  her  as  being  Rebecca 
Tooley,  of  Totness,  who  was  there 
on  the  fair  day  yesterday. 

—  Remarkable  Tenacity  of 
Life. — On  the  21st  ult.  the  sides 
of  a  pit  belonging  to  the  Oldfield 
colliery,  Fenton,  in  the  Potteries, 
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fell  in  to  the  extent  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  yards.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident  there  were 
seven  men  and  one  horse  in  the 
works.  Fortunately,  by  means  of 
a  passage  which  communicated 
with  an  adjoining  pit,  called  a 
water-pit,  the  men  escaped  in 
safety,  but  the  horse,  being  unable 
to  pass  through  the  same  aperture, 
was  left  in  his  perilous  situation. 
Three  days  after  the  occurrence 
three  men  descended  the  shaft  of 
the  water-pit,  and  succeeded  in 
conveying  some  hay  and  corn  to 
the  unfortunate  animal  ;  and  two 
days  afterwards  they  furnished 
him  with  a  fresh  supply;  but  this 
time  they  accomplished  their  ob¬ 
ject  with  much  difficulty  owing  to 
the  generation  of  sulphurous  gas. 
After  the  lapse,  however,  of  five 
more  days,  they  made  another  at¬ 
tempt,  which  proved  totally  inef¬ 
fectual,  the  gas  having  accumu¬ 
lated  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
water-pit  as  to  render  all  further 
efforts  both  impracticable  and  hope¬ 
less,  and  the  poor  animal  was, 
therefore,  reluctantly  abandoned 
to  his  fate.  To-day  the  re-open¬ 
ing  of  the  coal-pit  shaft  was  com¬ 
pleted,  when,  to  the  utter  asto¬ 
nishment  of  the  workmen,  the 
horse  was  not  only  found  alive, 
but  standing  on  his  legs,  having 
been  inhumed  twenty-one  days, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  which  he  had 
been  entirely  without  meat  or 
drink.  He  quite  recovered. 

—  Northern  Circuit.  — » 
Appleby — Brougham-hall  Es¬ 
tates — Robinson  v.  Bird  and 
Others. —In  this  case,  Sir  T. 
Wilde,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stuart  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  Mr.  Cow¬ 
ling  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Knowles  for  the  defendants. 

Sir  T.  Wilde  stated  the  case. 
The  action  was  brought  for  a  tres¬ 


pass  committed  by  the  defendants, 
in  having  entered  certain  premises 
in  the  occupation  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  there  seized  a  horse.  To  this 
charge  the  defendants  had  put  in 
two  answers.  The  first  denied 
the  trespass ;  and  the  second  al¬ 
leged,  that  if  they  did  seize  the  mare 
it  was  in  their  own  stable.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinary  course  of  legal 
proceedings,  the  party  who  laid 
claim  to  any  species  of  property 
was  bound  to  prove  it.  The  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  present  case  were 
bound  to  prove  their  title.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  defendants  on  the 
present  occasion  to  make  out  the 
plea  that  the  stable  belonged  to 
one  of  the  defendants,  Thomas 
Bird.  It  seemed,  however,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  appear  and 
make  out  his  case.  He  would 
not,  however,  allow  him  to  get  off 
in  that  way.  He  had  been  im¬ 
posing  on  the  good  nature  of  the 
people  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  borrowing  money  at  all  hands 
on  the  pretence  that  he  had  some 
good  claim  to  the  Brougham-hall 
estates.  He  would,  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  he  should  adduce, 
show  conclusively  that  Lord 
Brougham  was  the  legal  possessor 
of  the  Brougham-hall  estates,  and 
that  the  defendants  had  no  claim 
to  them  whatever.  Lord  Brougham 
had  thought  it  necessary  that  that 
should  be  done,  because  it  was  pain¬ 
ful  to  him  to  hear  that  individuals 
were  going  up  and  down  the  coun¬ 
try  pretending  that  they  had  a 
title  to  his  property.  When  a  man 
had  been  in  possession  of  a  property 
for  a  long  period,  the  law  pre¬ 
sumed  his  title  to  be  good.  The 
law  presumed  that  no  man  would 
retain  wrongful  possession  of  his 
neighbour’s  property.  The  defen¬ 
dant  Thomas  Bird  was  desirous  of 
compelling  Lord  Brougham  to 
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prove  his  title.  But  a  man  ought 
to  have  some  ground  or  appearance 
of  claim  or  title  before  lie  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  property  of  another 
or  called  on  him  to  prove  his  title. 
It  was  a  most  unreasonable  and 
wanton  thing  that  a  man  should 
be  so  put  to  prove  his  title  ;  and 
it  was  a  particularly  unjust  thing 
to  make  a  man  prove  his  title  to 
property  which  had  been  a  long 
time  in  his  possession.  In  the 
present  case  the  title  was  perfectly 
clear.  He  was  in  a  condition  to 
show  that  from  the  very  earliest 
period  of  English  history,  the 
Burghams,  Browhams,  or  Broug¬ 
hams,  were  in  possession  of  this 
property.  He  would  prove  to 
them  that  Bird  executed  a  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  property  in  question  in 
favour  of  an  ancestor  of  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  year  1727 ;  and, 
if  necessary,  give  evidence  to 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  that  the 
estate  belonged  originally  to  the 
Brougham  family.  James  Bird 
acquired  some  interest  in  the  es¬ 
tate  prior  to  1726,  whether  as 
mortgagee,  or  in  what  other  way, 
did  not  clearly  appear.  In  1726, 
James  Bird,  an  attorney,  was  the 
owner  of  Brougham-hall,  and  of 
the  demesnes  and  lands  therewith 
connected.  That  person  left  two 
grand -daughters.  These  two  sold 
the  interest  of  the  Birds  to  Lord 
Brougham’s  ancestor  —his  great 
great  uncle,  for  5,000/.,  and  so 
brought  back  the  estate  that  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  the  family. 
The  defendant  Thomas  Bird  had 
of  late  been  begging  and  borrow¬ 
ing  all  over  the  country,  affecting 
to  have  some  claim  or  other  to  the 
property  in  question.  Tie  was, 
however,  able  to  show  no  sort  of 
relationship,  nor  title  to  the  pro¬ 
perty.  On  the  day  in  question, 
however,  he  came  on  Mr.  Robin- 
Vol,  LXXXV, 


son’s  farm,  and  Adam  Bird  and 
John  Irving,  the  auctioneer,  ob¬ 
truded  themselves  at  the  desire  of 
Thomas  Bird,  and  distrained  on  a 
mare.  He  left  a  notice  of  dis¬ 
tress  in  the  plaintiff’s  possession, 
stating  that  the  mare  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  Jaw,  and  would  be 
sold  if  not  replevied  in  a  certain 
number  of  days.  The  defend¬ 
ants  afterwards  went  and  took 
possession  of  Brougham-hall.  That 
was  done  premeditatedly,  and  with 
the  intention  of  compelling  his 
Lordship  to  take  proceedings,  and, 
no  doubt,  in  the  expectation  that 
he  would  submit  to  some  gross  ex¬ 
tortion.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Ro¬ 
binson,  was  prepared  to  sustain  his 
Lordship’s  title  The  defendants, 
however,  should  have  raised  that 
question  in  a  proper  way,  as  a  man 
cannot  try  a  title  by  coming  and 
seizing  for  rent.  He  hoped  that 
after  hearing  the  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  what  he  had  stated,  they 
would  give  him  a  verdict,  and  to 
visit  the  defendants  with  the 
punishment  which  their  conduct 
so  well  deserved. 

A  few  witnesses  were  called, 
and  the  jury  immediately  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  Da¬ 
mages  40s. 

12.  Officer  Shot  ox  Parade. 
—  Lieutenant  Robertson  Mackay, 
Adjutant  of  the  Fifth  Fusileers, 
was  shot  at  Parsonstown,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  on  parade,  by  one  of  the 
soldiers  whom  he  was  exercising 
and  he  died  almost  immediately  ; 
leaving  a  wife  and  five  children. 

A  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  on 
the  body  of  Mr.  Mackay.  At  a 
previous  inquest  on  a  soldier  who 
had  died  suddenly  in  the  same 
place,  the  jury  declared  him  to 
have  died  from  4 ‘  excessive  drill.” 
The  “excessive  drill”  had  been 
officially  denied  ;  but  the  prisoner 
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now  sullenly  said  “  the  drill  was 
the  cause  ”  of  his  crime  ;  and  the 
jury  were  induced  by  the  evidence 
of  several  soldiers,  to  return  this 
verdict — 

“That  private  George  Jubee, 
of  the  Fifth  Fusileers,  did,  at  the 
time  and  place  mentioned,  and  in 
the  manner  described  by  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  kill  and  murder  Adjutant 
Robertson  Mackay,  of  the  said 
corps  ;  but  the  jury  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  majority  of  the  men  of  the 
said  regiment,  are  both  murmuring 
at  and  suffering  from  the  drills  and 
parades  which  they  have  daily  to 
undergo.  The  jury,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  proper  autho¬ 
rities  should  institute  a  strict  and 
searching  inquiry  into  these  mat¬ 
ters.” 

15.  Suicide  Mania  at  Water¬ 
loo  -  bridge.  —  This  morning, 
shortly  after  eight  o’clock,  an  un¬ 
fortunate  woman  named  Palmer, 
living  at  Battlebridge,  attempted 
to  drown  herself  at  the  steps  from 
the  Middlesex  side  of  Waterloo- 
bridge.  She  was  seized  by  a 
police- constable,  and  was  taken 
before  Mr.  Jardine,  who  remanded 
her  till  her  friends  could  be  sent 
for.  At  one  o’clock  yesterday 
morning,  another  unfortunate  wo¬ 
man,  living  in  the  Southwark- 
bridge-road,  attempted  to  throw 
herself  off  Waterloo-bridge,  but 
was  prevented  by  a  gentleman 
named  Giles,  who  was  passing  by 
at  the  moment.  She  begged  not 
to  be  given  into  custody  ;  and,  on 
her  making  a  solemn  promise  not 
to  repeat  the  offence,  she  was 
allowed  to  depart.  In  less  than  an 
hour  afterwards,  a  married  woman, 
from  Brownlow-street,  Drury-lane, 
no  doubt  for  the  same  purpose, 
came  to  Waterloo-bridge,  but  was 
not  allowed  by  Finch,  the  toll- 
collector,  to  go  on,  and  a  police- 


constable  saw  her  home.  She  had 
a  dreadful  black  eye,  and  had  been 
quarrelling  with  her  husband. 

19.  Numerous  Fires. — No  less 
than  seven  fires  occurred  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  same  night.  A  fire  in 
Tooley-street  was  the  most  exten¬ 
sive.  It  broke  out  in  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Ward,  oilmen,  near 
the  entrance  of  Topping’s  wharf, 
which  were  totallydestroyed.  Loss, 
10,000/.  It  then  consumed  the 
shot-tower  lately  used  as  Watson’s 
telegraph,  and  afterwards  caught 
the  roof  of  St.  Olave’s  church,  no 
part  of  which,  but  the  bare  walls 
were  left  standing.  The  premises 
of  Messrs.  Scovell’s,  Topping’s 
wharf,  were  also  totally  destroyed. 
Loss  20,000/.  The  total  loss  is 
estimated  at  50,000/.  Some  of 
the  vessels  lying  near  the  wharf 
were  injured  before  they  could  be 
moved  off.  The  next  fire  was  re¬ 
markable  for  a  melancholy  loss  of 
life.  It  took  place  in  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Newberry,  Fetter-lane, 
operative  chemist  and  firework 
manufacturer.  The  first  alarm 
was  a  loud  explosion,  which  blew 
the  front  shop  and  its  contents  into 
the  street.  Mr.  Newberry  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  second  floor  window, 
and  precipitated  himself  into  the 
street.  He  was  taken  to  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  hospital,  but  on  his  arrival 
there  had  ceased  to  live.  Several 
females  appeared  at  the  windows, 
whose  cries  for  help  were  piteous, 
but  explosions  were  constantly 
taking  place,  and  no  help  could  be 
given,  and  they  unfortunately 
perished  in  the  flames. 

—  The  Opera-house  at  Berlin, 
after  having  stood  exactly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  night  of  this  day.  A  mili¬ 
tary  ballet,  with  some  firing  in  it, 
had  been  performed  ;  but  it  is  not 
thought  that  any  carelessness 
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during  the  performance  caused  the 
accident.  The  contiguous  palace 
of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  also 
threatened ;  and  the  Prince,  with 
several  Princes  his  relatives,  the 
Archduke  Stephen  of  Austria,  and 
Prince  Augustus  of  Wurtemberg, 
were  on  the  spot,  aiding  the  efforts 
of  the  police  and  military  to  save 
the  palace,  and  luckily  with  success. 

—  Attempt  to  Escape  from  a 
Convict-  Ship.— -This  night  a  des¬ 
perate  attempt  was  made  by  some 
felons  to  escape  from  on  board  the 
Maitland  convict-ship,  lying  in 
the  Sound,  at  Devonport,  and 
bound  to  the  Falkland  Islands. 
The  prison  in  which  they  were 
confined  was  in  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship,  just  under  the  fore¬ 
castle,  where  the  watch  on  them 
was  not  so  strict  as  in  the  other 
divisions.  They  commenced  ope¬ 
rations  by  boring  holes  through 
the  bulkhead  or  partition  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  water-closet,  on 
the  larboard  side  of  the  upper 
deck;  and  it  is  supposed  their 
intention  was,  to  saw  out  a  square 
piece  of  the  partition  large  enough 
for  one  to  get  through.  Before, 
however,  they  had  accomplished 
the  sawing,  they  were  heard  by  the 
Watch ;  but,  notwithstanding  a 
strict  search  for  the  culprits  and 
the  implements  likely  to  have  been 
used  was  immediately  made,  no 
clue  was  obtained  to  the  former, 
and  only  a  gimlet  was  found  lying 
on  the  floor  of  the  prison. 

20.  The  Prince  de  Joinville 
and  the  Duke  d’Aumale  arrived 
at  Woolwich  this  day  in  the 
Napoleon,  French  man-of-war 
steamer.  They  landed  at  the 
dock- yard,  and  were  received  by 
Viscount  Ha  warden,  Lord  in 
Waiting  to  the  Queen,  and  Capt. 
F.  Seymour,  Groom  in  Waiting  to 
Prince  Albert,  and  also  by  Count 


PhillippedeChabot, French  Charge 
d’ Affaires.  Their  object  was  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor, 
where  they  afterwards  proceeded 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
On  Thursday,  the  24t h  inst.,  they 
proceeded  to  Woolwich  in  a  small 
steamer,  and  after  inspecting  the 
dock-yard  and  arsenal,  embarked 
in  the  French  steamer  for  Havre. 

25.  Trial  on  Charge  of  Mur¬ 
der  ARISING  OTJT  OF  A  DrjEL. - 

(See  July  1.) — The  trial  of  two  of 
the  parties  engaged  in  the  late 
fatal  duel,  in  which  Colonel  Fawcett 
lost  his  life,  came  on  to-day  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  when  Mr. 
Gulliver,  Surgeon  in  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  (Blue),  and  Mr. 
Cuddy,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  55th 
Regiment,  surrendered  to  be  tried. 
Lieutenant  Munroand  Lieutenant 
Grant  were  called,  but  did  not 
appear.  The  judges  were  Mr. 
Justice  Williams  and  Mr.  Justice 
Rolfe.  The  Attorney- General,  Mr. 
Waddington,  and  Mr.  Chambers, 
appeared  for  the  prosecution  ;  and 
Mr.  Sergeant  Shee,  Mr.  Clarkson, 
and  Mr.  Ballantyne,  for  the  pri¬ 
soners.  The  Attorney- General 
said,  that  he  thought  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Gulliver  could  not  be 
sustained,  and  therefore  he  en¬ 
tered  a  Nolle  prosequi.  Mr. Gul¬ 
liver  was  accordingly  discharged 
from  the  dock,  and  became  a  wit¬ 
ness  for  the  prosecution.  The  evi¬ 
dence  generally  did  not  differ  from 
that  taken  at  the  inquest  and  be¬ 
fore  the  police  magistrate,  except 
that  it  was  less  ample  and  more 
compact.  An  additional  witness 
was  Mr.  Gulliver  ;  whose  evidence 
did  not  add  much  to  the  main  facts, 
but  supplied  one  or  two  points  of 
interest.  It  appeared  that  he  was 
asked  to  accompany  Mr.  Grant  on 
the  same  morning  that  the  duel 
took  place.  From  some  words 
I  2 
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tliat  Mr.  Gulliver  overheard,  it 
would  appear  that  after  all,  the 
fatal  shot  was  the  result  of  a  mis¬ 
take  at  the  moment : — 

“  I  had  my  back  towards  the 
parties,  when  I  heard  a  cry, 
*  Ready — tire!’  and  also  a  cry  of 
‘Doctor!’  I  think  Lieutenant 
Munro  called  out  ‘  Doctor  !’  I 
heard  a  report  of  fire  arms,  and  I 
ran  up  to  Colonel  Fawcett,  who 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  wounded. 
A  gentleman,  I  believe  it  was  Mr. 
Cuddy,  was  standing  by  him. 
Lieutenant  Munro  ran  up  to  Colo¬ 
nel  Fawcett.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  said  about  levelling  a  pistol. 
Colonel  Fawcett  said  he  was  level¬ 
ling,  or  covering  him,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Lieutenant  Munro 
said,  ‘  Oh,  Fawcett ,  I  thought  you 
were  levelling  at  me ,’  or  ‘  covering 
me/ or  words  to  that  effect.  Colo¬ 
nel  Fawcett  said,  *  No,  I  was  not.’” 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Liston  con¬ 
firmed  Colonel  Fawcett’s  assu¬ 
rance  ;  for  he  said  that  Colonel 
Fawcett’s  arm  must  have  been 
raised  very  high  at  the  moment 
when  he  received  the  shot.  Ser¬ 
geant  Shee  addressed  the  jury  for 
the  prisoner,  contending  that  the 
duellist,  acting  under  an  impera¬ 
tive  necessity,  could  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  murderer  ;  and  especially 
the  second  of  the  man  who  was 
killed.  The  only  witness  for  the 
defence  was  General  Sir  W.  Clin¬ 
ton  ;  who,  being  asked  whether 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  served 
in  the  55th  Regiment,  began  his 
evidence  thus  :  — 

“  The  officer  I  see  at  the  bar 
— I  don’t  call  him  prisoner — I  re¬ 
cognize  to  have  been  the  officer 
who  was  almost  the  first  to  esca¬ 
lade  the  walls  of  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  China.” 

The  General  was  checked  in 
the  warmth  which  induced  him  to 
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deviate  into  irrelevant  matters, 
(though  probably  the  “escalade” 
had  its  effect  with  the  jury,)  and 
he  stated  that  Mr.  Cuddy  had  al¬ 
ways  been  esteemed  a  person  of 
quiet  habits.  Mr.  Justice  Wil¬ 
liams  charged  the  jury,  that  if  the 
prisoner  was  present  aiding,  as¬ 
sisting,  and  abetting  in  a  delibe¬ 
rate  duel,  in  which  Colonel  Faw¬ 
cett  was  killed,  they  must  find 
him  guilty.  After  some  delibera¬ 
tion,  the  jury  asked  if  Mr.  Cuddy 
was  charged  with  wilful  murder? 
and  they  were  told  that  he  was. 
It  is  to  "be  gathered  that  they  had 
a  doubt  whether  he  was  proved  to 
have  handled  the  pistols,  or  given 
other  active  assistance,  before  the 
shot  was  fired.  After  retiring  for 
nearly  three  hours,  the  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  “  Not  Guilty;” 
which  was  received  with  a  burst 
of  applause  in  court.  Lieutenant 
Cuddy  was  then  discharged. 

—  Bigamy  on  a  large  Scale. — 
At  the  Liverpool  Assizes,  Robert 
Taylor  was  indicted  for  bigamy, 
having  married  Deborah  Foster,  at 
Wigan,  his  former  wife  being  still 
alive.  Taylor  was  a  practised 
bigamist :  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
announcing  himself  as  the  son  of 
Lord  Kennedy,  entitled  to  60,0007 
a-year ;  and  on  that  pretence  he  had 
succeeded  in  seducing  divers  young 
women,  in  various  places,  to  marry 
him.  In  1838,  he  married  one 
Skidmore  ;  in  1839,  a  girl  named 
Wilson,  and  being  convicted  of 
that  offence,  he  suffered  eighteen 
months’  imprisonment ;  in  1840, 
he  married  a  woman  named  Deni¬ 
son,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  twelve  months  ;  in 
1842,  he  married  Foster;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
those  were  not  all  his  victims.  He 
was  now  sentenced  to  be  imprL 
soned  fourteen  years. 
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26.  A  splendid  entertainment 
was  given  by  Her  Majesty  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  Water,  in  honour  of  the 
birth-day  of  Prince  Albert,  who 
attained  his  twenty-fourth  year 
to-day. 

—  Destruction  of  a  Steam 
Frigate  by  Fire. — The  total  de¬ 
struction  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Missouri,  took  place  at 
Gibraltar.  The  Missouri  was 
pierced  for  44  guns,  and  carried 
28.  The  fire  being  observed  by 
people  on  board  the  British  war- 
steamer  Locust,  that  vessel  hast¬ 
ened  to  the  spot,  and  the  whole 
of  the  American  crew  were  saved: 
floating  fire-engines  were  also  sent 
off  by  the  Governor;  but,  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  otherwise  inevitable  ex¬ 
plosion  of  gunpowder  on  board  the 
steamer,  it  was  scuttled.  The 
Missouri  was  bound  to  Canton, 
with  the  new  Ambassador  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  together  with 
the  gentlemen  of  his  embassy  and 
suite.  The  fire  was  occasioned  by 
combustion  of  the  large  cargo  of 
coal  which  the  Missouri  was  obliged 
to  carry.  This  combustion  had 
been  going  on  for  a  considerable 
time ;  and  upon  its  discovery,  a 
quantityof  water  was  thrown  upon 
the  coal,  which  had  the  effect  of  ap¬ 
parently  extinguishing  the  flame. 
But  it  was,  in  fact,  merely  smother¬ 
ed  ;  and  upon  its  breaking  out 
a  second  time,  it  was  found  to 
have  gained  such  head  that  no  ef¬ 
forts  could  arrest  its  progress. 
The  fire-engines  were  worked  with 
great  vigour,  and  other  means  re¬ 
sorted  to  to  throw  a  quantity  of 
water  on  the  flames,  but  in  vain.  It 
communicated  itself  rapidly  to  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  magnificent 
vessel.  By  dint  of  considerable 
exertions,  many  valuable  effects 
were  saved,  and  put  on  board  the 


Locust,  including  50,000  dollars 
of  specie.  The  vessel  was  of  im¬ 
mense  capacity,  her  register  being 
of  nearly  2,000  tons ;  and  her  crew 
was  very  numerous. 

—  Extensive  Robbery.— -At 
the  Liverpool  Assizes,  John  Ander¬ 
son  was  charged  with  receiving 
seven  100/.  Bank  of  England  notess 
knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen. 
The  notes  formed  part  of  a  sum  lost 
by  Mr.  John  Marquis,  during  the 
Preston  Guild,  in  September  last. 
Mr.  Marquis  was  accosted  in  the 
streets  of  Preston  by  a  man  and  a 
woman,  who  walked  one  on  each 
side  of  him;  and  after  pushing  him, 
they  ran  away;  when  he  found 
that  he  had  lost  1,990/.,  among 
which  were  nine  100/.  notes.  The 
prisoner  was  a  keeper  of  two  bro¬ 
thels  in  Liverpool;  and  last  autumn 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr. 
Jennings,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the 
Branch  Bank  of  England.  This 
Mr.  Jennings  had  lately  been  mar¬ 
ried  ;  but  he  kept  up  an  intimacy 
with  one  Harriet  Bentley,  in  whose 
company  he  went  to  Anderson’s 
house.  While  there,  Jennings  found 
a  gold  watch ;  which  he  took  away, 
telling  Bentley  that  he  would  re¬ 
store  it  if  claimed,  or  advertise  it. 
It  was  claimed,  through  Anderson ; 
and  Jennings  was  obliged  to  pay 
through  Anderson,  21.  to  ar¬ 
range  it”  with  the  owner.  In  the 
conversations  on  the  subject,  An¬ 
derson  learned  that  his  new  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  a  clerk  in  the  Bank, 
and  proposed  to  him  a  manoeuvre 
which  would  be  mutually  service¬ 
able — to  exchange  a  100/.  note. 
Jennings  agreed,  and  actually  did 
substitute  the  100/.  for  one  in  the 
Bank,  which  he  gave  to  Jennings, 
receiving  71.  10.?.  for  his  trouble. 
In  a  similar  way,  and  on  the  same 
terms,  he  disposed  of  six  other 
100/.  notes,  and  was  told  that 
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they  were  part  of  the  Preston 
Guild  robbery.  Subsequently  he 
changed  two  50/.  notes,  for  which 
Jennings  gave  him  a  breast-pin  ; 
and  at  length  a  1,000/.  note  was 
given  to  him  to  change,  being  part 
of  3,000/.  stolen  from  a  gentleman 
in  a  London  omnibus,  as  he  left  a 
bank.  Jennings  deposited  this 
note  as  a  security  for  a  loan  of 
20/.  ;  the  note  being  traced,  it 
led  to  his  detection  ;  and  in  the 
agony  of  alarm  and  contrition,  he 
disclosed  everything  that  he  knew 
before  the  Liverpool  magistrate. 
The  def  nee  of  Anderson’s  counsel 
consisted  in  an  attempt  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  evidence;  but  it 
was  too  strong.  He  was  found 
4f  Guilty,”  and  sentenced  to  be 
transported  for  fourteen  years. 

28.  Narrow  Escape  of  King 
Louis  I^hilippe  and  his  Fa¬ 
mily. — The  King  and  Queen,  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  left  the 
Chateau  d’Eu  at  three  o’clock,  in 
a  char-a-banc  drawn  by  six  horses, 
to  drive  to  Treport,  by  the  new 
road  called  De  Mers.  Having 
arrived  at  the  sluice  of  Assas,  at 
the  head  of  the  canal  which  com¬ 
municates  with  the  sea,  four  of 
the  horses  were  on  the  bridge, 
when  they  were  frightened  by  the 
firing  of  the  cannon  at  Treport, 
and  likewise  by  the  noise  of  the 
water  rushing  from  the  sluice¬ 
gate.  One  of  the  leaders  plunged, 
and  broke  the  slight  chain  placed 
as  a  protection,  fell  into  the  canal, 
and  dragged  with  him  in  his  fall 
the  two  middle  horses,  whose 
weight  fortunately  caused  the 
harness  which  connected  them 
with  the  carriage  to  break.  The 
postilion  who  rode  the  wheel  horse, 
with  much  presence  of  mind  and 
great  physical  strength,  turned 
his  horses  so  as  to  bring  the  pole 
of  the  carriage  against  one  of  the 


posts  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge, 
so  that  the  carriage  was  stopped 
by  this  manoeuvre.  The  King, 
Queen,  and  the  persons  who  ac¬ 
companied  them,  alighted  from 
the  carriage.  His  Majesty,  after 
having  ascertained  that  no  one 
was  hurt,  continued  his  prome¬ 
nade  to  Treport  on  foot,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  neighbouring  popula- 
lation,  who  advanced  with  cheers 
of  “  Long  live  the  King  !”  After 
having  walked  on  the  pier  for  an 
hour,  their  Majesties  returned  in 
their  carriage  to  the  Chateau  d’Eu, 
where  they  arrived  at  a  quarter 
past  five  o’clock. 

—  Early  this  morning  the 
Queen  and*  Prince  Albert  took 
their  departure  from  Windsor  for 
the  Farnborough  station  of  the 
South-Western  Railway,  to  be 
conveyed  by  a  special  train  to 
Southampton,  where  they  were 
received  by  Major-General  Sir  H. 
Pakenham  and  his  staff,  and  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation.  On  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  her 
Majesty  was  met  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  other  noble  and 
official  personages  who  accompa¬ 
nied  him.  At  this  time  it  rained 
heavily,  and  as  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  covering  for  the  stage 
intended  to  run  on  to  the  yacht 
(the  Victoria  and  Albert)  from  the 
shore,  the  members  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  (like  so  many  Raleighs,) 
stripped  off  their  red  gowns  in  a 
moment,  and  the  pathway  was 
covered  for  Her  Majesty’s  use,  so 
that  Queen  Victoria,  like  Queen 
Elizabeth,  walked  dry-footed  to 
her  yacht.  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  then  went  on  board  the 
yacht,  which  proceeded  down  the 
Southampton  Water,  followed  by 
numerous  other  steamers.  After 
passing  by  Cowes  and  Spithead, 
Her  Majesty  landed  at  Rvde, 
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where  she  visited  Lord  Hareourt, 
and  afterwards  returned  on  board 
the  yacht  to  Cowes  Roads,  where 
she  slept. 

29.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  visited  Norris  Castle,  and  also 
Appuldercombe,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  yacht  passed  by 
Devonport  and  Dartmouth. 

31.  The  Queen  and  Prince 
visited  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and 
the  latter  inspected  the  Dock¬ 
yard  and  Victualling-office,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  &c.  Her  Majesty 
then  held  a  levee  in  the  yacht, 
when  numerous  addresses  were 
presented :  she  then  landed  and 
proceeded  through  Devonport  and 
Stonehouse  to  Plymouth,  and  after¬ 
wards  viewed  the  Breakwater. 

31.  Parricide  in  Cobham 
Park — Gravesend. — A  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Dadd,  formerly  a  chemist  at 
Rochester,  but  latterly  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  oil  paints  in  Suffolk- place, 
London,  arrived  at  the  Ship  Inn, 
at  Cobham,  kept  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Gardner,  about  six  o’clock  on 
Monday  evening,  the  28th  inst., 
in  a  gig  accompanied  by  his  son. 
Having  alighted  they  went  into 
the  parlour,  and  the  father  spoke 
to  Adams,  the  waiter,  and  said, 
"  Get  beds  for  us.”  Adams  re¬ 
plied,  There  are  no  beds  in  the 
house,  but  I  can  get  you  beds  in 
the  village  :  will  you  have  one  or 
two  1”  The  deceased  said,  (i  One 
will  do — this  is  my  son,  you 
know.”  The  son  added  in  a  surly 
tone,  i{  Get  two  if  you  can.” 
Adams  then  went  out  and  en¬ 
gaged  beds  in  two  separate  cot¬ 
tages.  The  son  afterwards  went 
out  for  some  time,  but  returned 
about  nine  o’clock,  when  the 
waiter  who  had  been  conversing 
with  the  father  left  the  room. 


He  came  back,  however,  about  ten 
o’clock,  and  found  that  Mr.  Dadd 
and  his  son  had  gone  out  together  to 
take  a  walk,  Mrs.  Gardner,  the  wife 
of  the  landlord,  having  seen  them 
quit  the  house.  Adams  remained 
up  until  past  twelve  o’clock,  but 
neither  father  nor  son  returned. 

About  a  quarter  past  seven 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning, 
a  Mr.  Lyster,  as  he  was  driving 
through  the  Cobham  Park-road 
in  a  gig,  accompanied  by  his  un¬ 
cle,  discovered  the  body  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  lying  in  Cobham -park, 
about  forty  yards  from  the  road 
side,  and  calling  to  a  shepherd 
w7ho  was  tending  bis  flock  at 
about  200  yards’  distance,  di¬ 
rected  bis  attention  to  the  de¬ 
ceased,  after  which  be  proceeded 
to  the  Ship  Inn  and  sent  a  boy 
for  Dawes,  the  village  constable, 
at  the  same  time  informing  Adams 
what  he  bad  seen.  The  state¬ 
ment  he  made  caused  Adams  to 
exclaim  instantly,  (t  My  God,  that 
must  be  poor  Mr.  Dadd,”  and  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  spot 
and  found  bis  anticipations  but 
too  truly  realized. 

Mr.  Sanders,  a  surgeon  of 
Gravesend,  was  called  to  inspect 
the  body,  and  afterwards  he, 
assisted  by  his  son,  made  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination.  It  appear¬ 
ed  that  the  deceased’s  head  was 
bruised  on  the  left  side,  as  if  from 
a  severe  blow,  and  slightly  on  the 
temple  near  the  same  part.  There 
were  two  wounds  on  the  throat, 
but  not  serious — apparently  acci¬ 
dental  gashe3  inflicted  in  a  scuffle. 
The  cause  of  death  was  a  stab  in 
the  left  breast,  which  had  entered 
between  the  second  and  third 
ribs,  penetrating  the  lung.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that,  from  the  one 
incision,  there  were  two  internal 
wounds,  as  if  the  instrument  had 
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been  partially  drawn  back,  a 
twist  given  to  it.  and  then  again 
thrust  into  the  body  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  There  were  also  other 
wounds,  but  of  a  much  slighter 
nature.  The  unfortunate  man 
must  have  soon  ceased  to  exist. 
The  murder  was  committed  upon 
the  margin  of  a  deep  hole,  about 
100  feet  square,  called  “  Paddock 
Hole,”  which  is  surrounded  by 
trees,  under  one  of  which  the 
body  of  the  deceased  was  observed 
by  Mr,  Lyster.  There  were  marks 
upon  the  ground  as  if  some  re¬ 
sistance  had  been  made  by  the 
victim,  there  being  strong  inden¬ 
tations  of  the  heel  of  a  boot,  and 
marks  of  slippings,  such  as  would 
appear  if  a  person  had  partially 
fallen  and  recovered  himself.  The 
instrument  with  which  the  wound 
was  inflicted,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
surgeon,  was  what  is  called  a 
Turkish  knife,  with  a  spring  blade, 
which  was  found  lying  about  three 
yards  from  the  body  of  the  de¬ 
ceased. 

The  jury  who  sat  upon  the  in¬ 
quest  to-day,  after  a  patient  in¬ 
vestigation  of  all  the  circumstan¬ 
ces,  not  feeling  inclined  at  once  to 
fix  the  guilt  upon  the  son,  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict,  “  Wilful  murder 
against  some  person  or  persons 
unknown,”  but  that  the  son  per¬ 
petrated  the  horrid  deed  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  great  promise  as  an 
artist,  and  had  recently  drawn 
one  of  the  cartoons  exhibited  in 
Westminster  Hall.  He  had  be¬ 
come  quite  unsettled  in  his  intel¬ 
lect,  and  was  under  the  care  of 
his  father  at  the  time.  He  con¬ 
trived  to  escape  out  of  this  coun¬ 
try  into  France  after  committing 
the  dreadful  crime.  There  whilst 
travelling  in  a  diligence  he  at¬ 
tempted  suddenly  to  cut  the 


throat  of  a  fellow-passenger,  which 
led  to  his  apprehension  and  the 
discovery  of  who  he  was.  The 
unfortunate  lunatic  was  subse¬ 
quently  placed  in  confinement. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1.  Queen  Victoria’s  Visit  to 
King  Louis  Philippe. — The  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Albert  steam -yacht  left 
Barn  Pool  at  nine  'o’clock  this 
morning,  and  passed  through  the 
western  outlet  of  Plymouth  Sound 
to  Falmouth  ;  saluted  at  its  de¬ 
parture  by  cannon  from  the  ship¬ 
ping  and  battery,  and  the  cheers 
of  the  multitudes  assembled  on  the 
heights.  After  passing  Eddy- 
stone,  the  yacht  came  to  an  anchor 
off  St.  Mawe’s  Castle ;  and  the 
Queen  and  Prince  stepped  into  a 
barge,  in  which  they  entered 
Falmouth  harbour,  passed  round 
it,  and  returned  to  the  yacht. 
The  Mayors  of  Falmouth,  Pen- 
ryn,  and  Truro,  put  off  from 
the  shore  to  catch  her  Majesty 
in  her  circuit  and  present  ad¬ 
dresses.  The  Mayor  of  Truro, 
unluckily  overleaped  himself  and 
fell  into  the  water;  so  that  he 
and  the  address,  being  too  wet  for 
presentation,  were  obliged  to  be 
put  on  shore  again.  The  other 
municipal  chiefs  were  more  fortu¬ 
nate  ;  and  were  presented  to  the 
Queen,  after  her  return  to  the 
yacht,  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
The  Mayor  of  Falmouth,  being  a 
Quaker,  kept  on  his  hat ;  a  sin¬ 
gularity  in  the  ceremonial  duty 
explained  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
graciously  suffered  by  the  Sove¬ 
reign.  At  three  o’clock/  the  ves¬ 
sel  again  moved  ;  going  up  chan¬ 
nel  to  Eddystone,  where  it  was 
joined  by  a  fleet  of  war-ships,  and 
struck  off  for  the  coast  of  France, 
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About  ten  o’clock  the  Ariel  Eng-' 
lish  steamer  arrived  at  Treporf, 
and  subsequently  the  Napoldon, and 
then  the  Archimedes ,  French  war- 
steamers,  with  despatches  an¬ 
nouncing  the  approach  of  the 
English  fleet.  Towards  five  o’clock, 
at  Tr^port  the  crowd  had  consi¬ 
derably  increased,  and  the  troops 
fell  into  line.  The  jetty  was 
cleared  to  some  distance,  and  the 
crews  of  the  King’s  barge  took 
their  places.  This  boat  was  hand¬ 
somely  arranged,  with  a  crimson 
silk  awning,  to  which  white  muslin 
curtains  were  attached,  in  case  it 
should  be  foundadvisable  toexclude 
the  beams  of  the  sun.  Under  the 
awning  was  fitted  up  a  horse-shoe¬ 
shaped  seat,  capable  of  containing 
about  a  dozen  persons,  the  whole 
covered  with  crimson  velvet.  Near 
the  barge  were  placed  two  other 
boats,  handsome  of  their  kind, 
but  far  inferior  to  that  destined 
for  the  King.  Over  the  deck  of 
the  Reine  des  Beiges,  which  was 
moored  along  the  quay,  was  form¬ 
ed  a  temporary  passage  to  the 
state  barge.  A  ladder,  of  which 
the  steps  were  covered  with  crim¬ 
son  velvet,  led  down  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  $  and  by  this  it  was  intended 
that  Queen  Victoria  should  land. 

At  five  o’clock  precisely,  three 
cannon,  followed  by  the  cheers  of 
the  people,  which  were  almost  un¬ 
ceasingly  kept  up,  announced  the 
departure  of  the  King  and  the 
Royal  party  from  the  Chateau. 
His  Majesty  was  seated  in  the 
large  chariot  intended  for  the 
Queen  of  England ;  and  with  him 
were  the  Queen  of  the  French, 
the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  Madame 
Adelaide,  and  the  Princesses.  The 
Princes  arrived  on  horseback, 
with  their  officers.  Other  car¬ 
riages  followed,  all  being  open 


chars-a-banc,  with  four  seats. 
His  Majesty’s  carriage  alone  had 
eight  horses  ;  three  of  the  others 
had  six,  and  the  remainder  four 
horses.  The  party,  on  alighting, 
at  once  proceeded  into  the  royal 
tent ;  and  after  looking  for  a  short 
time  at  the  preparations  which 
had  been  made,  his  Majesty  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  royal  barge ;  walk¬ 
ing  as  firmly  as  a  man  of  forty, 
and  giving  directions  for  several 
changes  which  he  desired.  He 
descended  the  steps  leaning  upon 
the  arms  of  Lord  Cowley  and  of 
Admiral  Makau,  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Dukes  d’Aumale  and  Montpensier, 
M  Guizot,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Upon  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
bringing  to,  the  royal  barge  came 
alongside  of  her ;  and  the  King 
went  on  board  the  steamer,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck.  He  immediately  welcomed 
the  Queen  in  the  most  cordial 
terms,  and  embraced  her.  He 
then  went  up  to  Prince  Albert, 
whom  he  also  gave  a  very  warm 
reception  to,  and  shook  heartily 
by  both  hands.  The  Prince  of 
Joiuville,  who  had  gone  from 
Cherbourg  in  the  Pluton  steamer 
to  meet  her  Majesty,  was  on 
board  3  having  accompanied  the 
Queen  from  Cherbourg,  where 
she  arrived  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  to  Treport  in  her 
steamer.  On  the  Queen  leaving 
her  yacht,  the  royal  standard  of 
England  was  immediately  lower¬ 
ed,  and  the  standards  of  England 
and  of  France  were  hoisted  on  the 
King’s  barge.  All  the  vessels  in 
the  roads  then  saluted  the  royal 
party,  and  the  salute  was  returned 
from  the  batteries  on  shore.  The 
firing  continued  during  the  whole 
time  the  party  were  on  the  water, 
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The  Queen  of  the  French,  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  the 
Princesses,  attended  by  the  ladies 
in  waiting  and  several  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  Court,  walked  in 
the  mean  time  to  the  end  of  the 
jetty,  where  they  had  a  full  view 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  approaching 
steamer.  The  members  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  town  were  also 
in  attendance  upon  the  royal 
party.  The  cannon  continued  to 
fire  at  intervals,  the  music  to 
play,  and  the  whole  scene  was  one 
of  great  animation.  By  the  time 
the  barge  had  approached  the 
landing-place,  the  ladies  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  France,  and  all 
their  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting, 
had  placed  themselves  round  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  in  a  curve  line, 
but  in  such  a  manner,  however, 
as  not  to  hide  the  interesting 
scene  of  meeting  from  the  specta¬ 
tors.  The  Queen  of  the  French 
stood  two  paces  in  advance  of  the 
brilliant  line.  At  length,  at  a 
few  minutes  after  six  o’clock,  the 
royal  barge  touched  the  shore ; 
and  the  King  of  the  French  taking 
her  Majesty  of  England  by  the 
hand,  assisted  her  up  the  steps. 
The  Queen  of  the  French  advanc¬ 
ed  to  receive  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic 
cheering,  in  which  the  military 
most  cordially  joined.  Louis 
Philippe  immediately  presented 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  Queen  of 
the  French  ;  who  took  her  by  both 
hands,  and  saluted  her  several 
times  on  both  cheeks,  with  evident 
warmth  of  manner.  The  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  and  other  ladies 
of  the  Royal  Family,  (to  most  of 
whom  her  Majesty  was  previously 
known,)  then  came  forward,  and 
also  saluted  her  with  great  cor¬ 
diality  and  affection.  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  was  presented  to  all  the  ladies 
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present  in  the  same  way.  The 
shouts  of  “  Vive  la  Reine  Victo¬ 
ria!”  “  Vive  la  Reine  d'Angle- 
terre!”  which  from  the  landing 
continued  almost  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  were  redoubled  upon 
seeing  the  kindly  feeling  exhibited 
by  the  royal  personages;  emotion 
wTas  perceptible  on  both  sides, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  suite  of  the  Queen 
of  England  had  been  brought 
ashore  in  the  ships’  boats,  and 
landed  at  a  different  flight  of  steps. 
The  principal  persons  were  the 
Earls  of  Aberdeen,  Delawarr,  and 
Liverpool,  Lord  and  Lady  Can¬ 
ning,  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzcla- 
rence.  Lord  Charles  Wellesley, 
Mr.  George  Anson, Colonel Wylde, 
Sir  James  Clarke,  and  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Miss  Liddell,  the  Maid 
of  Honour  in  Waiting.  They 
were  in  the  tent  by  the  time  her 
Majesty  came  on  shore.  The 
Queen  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  dark  purple  satin, 
a  black  mantilla  trimmed  with 
lace,  and  straw  bonnet  with  yel¬ 
low  ribands  and  one  long  ostrich 
feather.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  simplicity  of  her  appearance. 
Prince  Albert  wore  a  dark  frock- 
coat,  light  waistcoat,  grey  trousers, 
and  dark  cross-barred  cravat. 

In  the  evening  a  grand  enter¬ 
tainment  took  place  in  the  ban- 
quetting  room  of  the  Chateau 
d’Eu ;  it  was  hung  round  with 
portraits,  set  in  handsome  frames ; 
and  the  roof  panelled,  richly  gilt, 
and  painted  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  historv  of  France.  The 
plate,  which  was  all  gold  or  silver 
gilt,  was  of  the  most  splendid 
description;  and  in  the  centre 
was  a  most  magnificent  plateau  of 
gold,  with  large  vases  of  the  same 
costly  material,  filled  with  flowers. 
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The  number  of  the  party  was 
about  forty ;  and  besides  the 
King  and  .Queen  of  the  French, 
the  Queen  of  England  and  Prince 
Albert,  the  Queen  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe 
Coburg  and  the  Princess  Clemen¬ 
tine,  Prince  and  Princess  de  Join- 
vilie,  the  Duke  d’Aumale,  and  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  it  included 
Lord  and  Lady  Cowley,  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  the  Earl  Delawarr, 
M.  Guizot,  General  Sebastiani, 
and  M.  Lacave  Laplagne.  The 
King  of  the  French,  who  wore  a 
military  uniform,  appeared  to  be 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits, 
and  to  enjoy  himself  vastly  on 
the  occasion.  He  sat  at  the  centre 
of  the  table  ;  on  his  right  hand 
sat  the  Queen  of  England,  and  on 
his  left  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians. 
Her  Majesty  had  the  Prince  of 
Joinville  on  her  right  hand,  and 
carried  on  a  most  animated  con¬ 
versation  with  him  during  the 
whole  time  of  dinner ;  laughing 
and  talking  with  much  enjoyment 
and  freedom.  Her  dress  was  of 
crimson  velvet,  such  as  she  fre¬ 
quently  wore  on  state  occasions  at 
home:"  on  her  arm  she  wore  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  and  across 
her  breast  the  riband  of  that 
order :  her  head-dress  was  very 
plain,  the  hair  being  simply 
braided ;  and  her  jewels  were 
handsome  emeralds  and  diamonds. 
The  Queen  of  the  French  sat  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  the  King; 
having  Prince  Albert  on  her 
right  and  the  Duke  d’Aumale  on 
her  left.  On  the  left  of  the 
Queen  of  the  French  sat  the  Duke 
d’Aumale.  Next  to  him  sat  the 
Princess  of  Joinville ;  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  handsome  and  elegant  person, 
with  a  most  superb  diamond  neck¬ 
lace.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans 
being  in  widow’s  weeds,  French 


etiquette  did  not  allow  her  to  dine 
in  public.  However,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  visited  the  Duchess  after 
dinner,  and  saw  “  the  .  young 
people ;”  to  whom  she  paid  such 
gratifying  attentions  that  she 
speedily  became  a  great  favourite 
with  all  of  them. 

3.  To-day  (Sunday)  the  Cha¬ 
teau  d’Eu  was  comparatively 
quiet,  and  none  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Families  left  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  palace.  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  not  being  provided  with  a 
chaplain,  had  prayers  read  in  a 
private  apartment  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  suite.  The  King 
and  Queen  of  the  French  and  the 
Royal  Family  attended  prayers  at 
the  parish-church,  to  which  there 
is  a  private  way  from  the  palace. 
The  Queen  and  Prince,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  King  Louis  Philippe  and 
the  Queen  of  the  French,  walked 
and  drove  in  the  park,  and  visited 
the  Royal  farm.  The  forbearance 
from  gayer  amusements  was  in 
compliment  to  the  feelings  of  the 
English  party. 

4.  The  great  event  of  to-day 
was  a  fete  champetre  on  the  Mont 
d ’Orleans,  an  elevated  spot  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest  of  Eu;  and  at 
the  villages  everybody  was  astir  at 
the  earliest  hour.  A  handsome 
tent  was  pitched  on  the  spot  com¬ 
manding  the  best  view  ;  and  un¬ 
der  it  was  a  table,  with  a  “  lun¬ 
cheon,”  as  it  was  called,  in  honour 
of  the  English ;  being  in  fact  a 
sumptuous  repast,  with  covers 
laid  for  seventy-two  persons.  There 
was  none,  however,  of  the  splen¬ 
dour  observed  at  the  banquet  iu 
the  Chateau ;  no  great  display  of 
plate,  no  plateaux,  no  vases  of 
gold  or  silver;  but  every  thing 
was  restricted  to  what  was  neces¬ 
sary.  The  chairs  were  camp- 
chairs,  the  wine  was  in  very  plain 
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bottles,  and  every  other  portion 
of  the  appurtenances  was  in  the 
same  keeping.  Numbers  of  ser¬ 
vants  and  soldiers  stood  about  ; 
and  a  well  appointed  kitchen,  at  a 
little  distance  from  table,  was 
concealed  by  the  trees.  The  first 
to  arrive,  at  half-past  three  o’clock, 
was  the  little  Count  of  Paris,  his 
cousin,  the  son  of  the  late  Prin¬ 
cess  Mary  of  Orleans,  their  tutor, 
and  a  young  companion,  son  of 
Colonel  de  Chabannes.  About 
half  an  hour  after  came  a  troop  of 
horsemen,  consisting  of  Prince 
Albert,  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  the  Due  de  Montpensier, 
the  Due  d’Aumale,  and  several 
other  gentlemen.  Prince  Albert 
was  attended  by  Colonel  de  Cha¬ 
bannes,  whom  the  King  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Aide-de  camp  to  the  Prince 
during  his  visit ;  Major  Roure 
having  also  been  appointed  Cheva¬ 
lier  d’Honneur  to  the  Queen.  In 
a  few  minutes  drove  up  a  char-a- 
banc  with  four  horses,  containing 
the  King  and  Queen  Victoria,  the 
Queen  of  the  French,  and  other 
royal  ladies ;  the  remainder  of  the 
party  followed  in  five  other  car¬ 
riages  of  the  same  kind.  One 
contained  a  party  of  statesmen, 
M.  Guizot  sitting  between  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  Liverpool. 
As  each  portion  of  the  guests  ar¬ 
rived,  they  were  greeted  with  loud 
cheers ;  the  two  Monarchs  obtain¬ 
ing  their  full  share. 

While  in  the  tent,  the  King 
called  to  him  his  chief  courier,  M. 
Vernet,  and  presenting  him  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  said,  “  Here 
is  an  old  courier  of  the  Empire , 
who  acted  in  that  capacity  for 
half  a  score  of  years  to  Napoleon. 
He  has  now  been  twenty-eight 
years  in  my  service  ;  and,  by  the 
way,  being  stunned  by  a  fall  on  a 
journey  I  was  making  ten  years 
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since,  I  myself  bled  and  brought 
him  to  life.”  Vernet  made  his 
obeisances,  and  the  Queen  kindly 
bowed  to  him.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good-looking  man,  with 
dark  hair,  slightly  grizzled ;  not 
tall,  but  powerful  and  robust,  and 
still  uncommonly  active,  although 
nearly  thirty- five  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  distinguished  himself 
(being  then  a  horse  soldier)  in  the 
battles  of  Esling  and  Wagram. 

After  the  meal,  all  rose,  and 
the  King,  giving  his  arm  to  Queen 
Victoria,  walked  round  the  plat¬ 
form  before  the  tent;  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  leading  the  Queen  of  the 
French,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
following.  In  this  way  the  King 
presented  his  youthful  guest  to 
the  assembled  crowd  ;  and  thus 
gave  the  signal  for  a  burst  of 
cheers;  which  were  kept  up  and 
renewed  till  the  departure  of  the 
whole  party,  and  until  they  were 
out  of  sight  on  their  way  back 
to  Eu.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a  concert  at  the  Chateau. 

5.  The  entertainments  of  to¬ 
day  began  with  a  military  show. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  Cavalry 
Regiment,  the  Carabineers,  took 
up  their  station  on  a  piece  of  open 
ground  in  a  valley  lying  off  the 
Dieppe  road,  about  four  miles 
from  Eu.  At  seven  o’clock,  the 
band  playing  the  English  Na¬ 
tional  Anthem,  arrived  Prince 
Albert,  dressed  as  an  English 
Field  -  Marshal,  on  a  splendid 
white  charger,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  d’Aumale,  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier,  Prince  Augustus 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  several  French 
generals  and  officers.  The  fine 
regiment  of  Carabineers  was  then 
put  through  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
noeuvres.  After  the  review,  the 
Princes  and  other  officers  dis¬ 
mounted  3  and  at  Prince  Albert’s 
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request  tlie  officers  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  were  presented  to  him,  and 
complimented  on  their  display  of 
military  tactics.  The  royal  party 
then  repaired  to  the  infantry  bar¬ 
racks,  the  Caserne  de  Montpensier, 
where  a  regiment  of  the  line  was 
reviewed ;  and  the  cavalcade  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Chateau. 

In  the  afternoon  the  whole  party 
at  the  Chateau  went,  by  a  private 
way,  to  see  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  Queen  Victoria,  as  usual, 
leaning  on  the  King’s  arm,  the 
Queen  of  the  French  on  Prince 
Albert’s.  An  affecting  little  inci¬ 
dent  marked  the  abeyance  of  mere 
state  form.  The  Duchess  of  Or¬ 
leans  appeared  on  entering  the 
church  to  be  affected  by  some 
sudden  recollection,  and  was  about 
to  retire,  when  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
led  her  towards  the  great  altar. 
The  Duchess,  the  Queen  of  the 
French,  and  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  then  knelt,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  short  time  in  prayer ; 
and  on  rising,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  had  shed 
tears.  Having  walked  round  the 
church,  Louis  Philippe  ably  play¬ 
ing  the  part  of  cicerone,  he  led 
the  way  down  into  the  crypt  con¬ 
taining  the  monuments  of  the 
Counts  of  Artois,  and  of  the  Counts 
of  Eu,  his  maternal  ancestors. 
The  crypt  was  lighted  by  can¬ 
dles.  Afterwards  the  whole  party 
took  a  drive  to  Treporl  in  five 
chars-a-banc  ;  Victoria  sitting  be¬ 
tween  Louis  Philippe  and  Prince 
Albert.  The  people  at  Treport 
were  of  course  loud  in  their  salu¬ 
tations.  In  the  evening  there  was 
another  concert  at  the  Chateau. 

6.  To-day  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  to  have  entertained  her 
host  and  hostess  and  their  guests 
on  board  her  yacht,  but  the  state 


of  the  weather  and  the  tide  pre¬ 
vented  the  project.  Instead,  there 
was  another  fete  ehampetre  in  the 
forest  ;  the  differences  between 
this  and  the  former  one  being, 
that  the  spot  was  the  Mount  of 
St.  Catherine  ;  that,  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Eu  was  fifteen  miles, 
comparatively  few  spectators  were 
present ;  and  that  the  repast  was 
taken  entirely  al  fresco ,  no  tent 
being  erected.  In  the  evening 
there  was  the  usual  concert. 

7.  To-day  her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert  quitted  the  hos¬ 
pitable  shores  of  France,  and  em¬ 
barked  on  board  their  yacht  for 
England,  the  same  ceremonies 
being  observed  as  took  place  on 
their  landing. 

1.  Fatal  Accident  to  a  Cler¬ 
gyman.-—  The  family  of  the  Rev. 
John  Pratt,  of  Seddleseomb,  near 
Hastings,  was  plunged  into  deep 
affliction  by  the  untimely  death  of 
a  son  of  the  venerable  gentleman, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Pratt,  of  Wart- 
ling,  Sussex.  To-day  the  younger 
Mr.  Pratt  left  home  in  his  chaise 
for  a  day’s  partridge  shooting  on 
the  estates  of  his  father  at  Sed- 
dlescomb,  and  the  melancholy  ca¬ 
tastrophe  by  which  he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  life  arose  from  the  in¬ 
cautious  removal,  on  his  arrival  at 
that  place,  of  a  fowling-piece  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  the 
vehicle.  The  gun,  which  was  al¬ 
ready  loaded,  by  some  casualty 
not  explained,  went  off,  and  the 
contents  of  the  barrel  entering  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  gentle¬ 
man,  his  death  was  instantaneous. 
It  is  not  a  twelvemonth  since  Mr. 
Pratt  married  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Godfrey 
Thomas,  Bart.,  Rector  of  Bodi- 
ham,  in  the  same  vicinity. 

—  Total  Wreck  qf  the  Queen 
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Steam  Packet. — This  event  took 
place  during  the  voyage  of  the 
ill-fated  steamer  from  Bristol  to 
Dublin,  shortly  after  leaving  the 
former  port.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  loss  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  owners  by  Captain 
Gardiner,  the  commander  of  the 
vessel  :  — 

“  In  proceeding  down  Channel 
we  had  the  most  beautiful  weather 
that  ever  shone  from  the  heavens 
About  twenty  minutes  past  ten, 
P.M.,  and  very  clear  weather,  as 
clear  as  day,  we  were  abreast 
Milford  lights,  and  steering  a  di¬ 
rect  course  for  the  Broad  Sound 
between  Skokam  and  Skomer,  and 
as  we  were  entering  the  Sound  it 
came  on  a  dense  fog,  so  much  so 
that  we  could  not  see  the  ship’s 
head.  I  immediately  put  the  ship’s 
helm  hard  aport,  and  brought  her 
head  S.S.E.  to  make  the  Milford 
lights,  and  then  shape  my  course 
outside  the  island.  I  gave  my 
orders  to  the  engineer  to  slow  the 
engines —  quite  slow.  The  orders 
were  strictly  obeyed.  At  the 
same  time  I  sent  Mr.  Reeve,  the 
chief  officer,  to  the  engineer,  to 
fix  his  handles,  ready  to  stop  or 
reverse  her,  as  I  might  require — 
at  this  time  going  quite  slow. 
Scarcely  had  these  orders  been 
given  before  the  look-out  called 
out — ‘  Hard  aport:  a  vessel  right 
a-head  !’  It  Was  immediately  at- 
attended  to,  and  immediately  we 
struck.  At  the  same  time  we 
could  not  see  what  it  was  until 
we  saw  the  breakers  against  the 
rocks.  We  reversed  the  engines, 
and  she  backed  off,  and  we  directed 
our  course  for  Milford,  thinking 
to  save  the  ship.  Afc~*t  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  mile  from  t  .e  island 
we  saw  a  sloop,  and  called  her 
alongside  to  assist  us.  At  this 
time  there  were  ten  feet  water  in 
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the  hold,  and  she  was  fast  settling 
forward  j  when  I  immediately  put 
all  the  ladies  on  board  the  ship. 

“  By  this  time  I  had  a  great 
list  to  port,  and  very  much  by  the 
head  I  sent  the  sloop  from  along¬ 
side,  and  remained  by  the  ship  as 
long  as  prudence  would  allow  me. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
this  time  she  sunk  in  from  ten  to 
sixteen  fathoms  of  water.  We 
have  saved  nothing  but  the  plate, 
the  compasses,  and  boats.  The 
ladies  were  all,  or  nearly  so,  in 
bed  ;  and  were  put  on  board  the 
sloop  in  their  night  clothes,  and  so 
arrived  at  Milford  last  evening,  at 
six  o’clock,  the  fog  being  so  dense 
she  could  not  find  the  harbour. 
We  have  had  every  attention  paid 
us  since  we  arrived  here.  The 
crew  I  send  up  by  the  Troubadour 
steamer  this  day.  I  keep  the  first 
and  second  officer  and  steward  with 
me,  until  I  receive  orders  from 
you.  To-morrow  morning  we  go 
out  to  the  spot  where  the  ill-fated 
vessel  went  down,  to  see  what  can 
be  done.  If  we  can  find  her,  it 
may  be  possible  to  raise  her  :  at 
all  events,  we  may  recover  the 
valuables  on  board.” 

—  A  fatal  and  extraordinary 
duel  took  place  lately  in  the  com¬ 
mune  of  Maisonfort,  (Seine-et- 
Oise.)  Two  gentlemen,  named 
Lenfant  and  Melfant,  having  quar¬ 
relled  over  a  game  at  billiards, 
drew  lots  who  should  first  throw 
the  red  ball  at  his  adversary’s  head. 
Chance  favoured  M.  Maldant,  who 
threw  the  ball  with  such  force  and 
correct  aim  at  the  forehead  of  the 
other  as  to  kill  him  on  the  spot. 

—  Presents  to  the  Queen. — 
Captain  Harris,  who  went  out  as 
Ambassador  from  this  country  to 
the  Court  of  Shoa,  a  kingdom  si¬ 
tuated  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  for 
the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty 
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of  commerce  with  the  King,  and 
who  was  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  upon  his 
return  to  England  in  the  Oriental , 
at  the  court  held  by  the  Queen  on 
the  day  previously  to  the  proroga¬ 
tion  of  Parliament,  brought  to  this 
country,  as  presents  to  the  Queen 
and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  an  immense  quantity  of 
rare  and  valuable  articles,  and 
amongst  them  a  jet  black  mule, 
of  the  most  exquisite  symmetry, 
taken  from  the  stud  of  the  King 
of  Shoa,  and  presented  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  name  to  the  Heir  Apparent 
to  the  British  throne.  The  trap¬ 
pings  of  this  beautiful  animal 
(which,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  is  called  tishal ,  or  sans 
'pared')  consisting  of  a  saddle  cloth, 
of  a  peculiar  form  and  exquisite 
workmanship,  upon  which  is  elabo¬ 
rately  emblazoned  the  Ethiopian 
lion,  an  extraordinarily  shaped 
Abyssinian  saddle,  with  breast¬ 
plate,  and  head-stali,  en  suite ,  are 
of  the  most  gorgeousand  magnifi¬ 
cent  description.  The  other  pre¬ 
sents  brought  over  by  Captain 
Harris  consist  of  a  crown,  worn 
by  the  former  Queen  of  Shoa,  va¬ 
rious  shields  covered  with  nume¬ 
rous  warlike  devices,  composed  of 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones; 
spears,  gauntlets ;  cloaks  and  robes 
made  of  the  skins  of  Ethiopian 
wild  animals  ;  armlets  of  solid  sil¬ 
ver  ;  numerous  distinctive  badges 
of  honour,  such  as  ivory  rings, 
silver  falchions,  or  crooked  swords; 
curious  specimens  of  armour ;  se¬ 
veral  baskets  made  of  grass  and 
beads,  and  somewhat  rude  in  their 
construction,  filled  with  aromatic 
herbs,  &c.  A  brilliantly-illumi¬ 
nated  letter  to  Her  Majesty,  in 
the  Arabic  language,  in  which  the 
King  of  Shoa  expresses  the  high¬ 
est  respect  and  esteem  for  “  the 


Queen  of  the  greatest  nation  under 
the  sun,”  accompanied  the  pre¬ 
sents  brought  over  by  Captain 
Harris. 

7.  Calamitous  Fire  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  ACCOMPANIED  RY  LOSS  OF 
Life. — A  most  calamitous  fire  oc¬ 
curred  here  last  night,  or  rather, 
at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  in 
which  a  large  amount  of  property 
was  destroyed,  and  one  person 
burnt  to  death.  The  house  in 
which  the  dreadful  occurrence  took 
place  was  a  public-house  in  Castle- 
street,  which  had  been  carried  on 
for  a  great  number  of  years  as  the 
Old  Castle  Tavern.  The  occu¬ 
pier,  Mr.  T.  Worthington,  whose 
life  was  sacrificed,  was  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  his  family 
consisted  of  his  wife,  a  son,  and  a 
niece,  a  little  girl  of  about  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age.  Mr.  Worthing¬ 
ton  had  been  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
health  for  twelve  months  or  longer; 
he  was  completely  bedridden,  and 
had  for  several  months  been  inca¬ 
pable  of  the  slightest  voluntary 
exertion,  being  obliged  to  be  fed 
with  a  spoon  by  Mrs.  Worthing¬ 
ton  and  her  domestics.  At  about 
ten  o’clock  last  night  he  was  fed 
as  usual,  and  afterwards  his  little 
niece,  Lydia  Groves,  went  into 
bis  room,  it  is  supposed  with  the 
intention  of  sitting  with  him  until 
the  house  was  closed,  and  her 
aunt  retired  to  rest.  Whilst  she 
was  by  his  bedside,  she  incau¬ 
tiously  removed  the  light,  which 
was  usually  kept  in  the  chamber, 
and  the  flame  of  the  candle  coming 
in  contact  with  the  furniture  of 
the  bed,  it  immediately  became 
ignited.  She  tried  to  put  out  tile 
fire,  and  ’  rned  herself  very  much 
over  tx*I  face,  neck,  and  arms* 
She  also  called  out  loudly  for  help, 
and  succeeded  in  arresting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  her  allot,  the  Servant 
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girl,  and  others.  The  two  former 
hastened  upstairs  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble,  followed  by  some  men.  On 
their  opening  the  door,  they  found 
a  quantity  of  smoke  issuing  forth, 
and  the  child  rushed  out  of  the 
apartment.  The  landlady  and  the 
servant  then  called  out  that  the 
landlord  was  in  the  room,  and 
were  about  to  enter  it,  when  the 
young  men  said  they  could  do  no 
good.  The  men  went  inside  the 
room  for  a  moment,  and  then  came 
out  and  got  vvater,  and  threw  it 
upon  the  tire.  After  this  two 
men  tried  to  get  into  the  room, 
but  another  man,  who  held  the 
door,  said  it  would  be  a  mad  at¬ 
tempt,  and  he  closed  the  door  and 
prevented  them,  saying  that  the 
tire  would  extend  unless  the  door 
was  kept  closed.  The  premises 
were  very  old,  and  the  tire  in¬ 
creased  with  much  rapidity, baffling 
the  efforts  of  the  firemen  to  arrest 
its  progress.  The  unfortunate 
landlord  remained  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  apartment,  and  was  speedily 
burnt  to  death.  By  the  exertions 
of  the  police  and  neighbours,  some 
property  was  saved  ;  hot  the 
greater  part,  including  a  box  con¬ 
taining  about  seventy  sovereigns 
and  upwards  of  60/.  in  bills,  was 
destroyed.  A  search  was  made 
after  daylight  for  the  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  landlord,  and  his 
head  and  trunk,  without  arms  or 
legs,  were  after  a  while  raked  out 
of  the  embers. 

9.  Extorting  Money. — A  new 
method  of  extorting  money  was 
exposed  in  a  case  at  Bow-street 
Police-office,  to-day.  William  Hall, 
a  resident  of  Newcastle,  staying 
for  a  time  in  London,  went  into 
a  shop  in  Wych-street  yesterday 
afternoon,  to  buy  a  book  exposed 
in  the  window,  which  bore  the 
title-page  of  a  very  indecent  pub¬ 


lication,  though  it  is  said  to  be  a 
different  work.  After  examining 
it,  Mr.  Hall  agreed  to  give  15s. 
for  it,  and  gave  the  shopman  a  51. 
note.  The  man  said  that  he  must 
go  to  get  change :  presently  two 
other  men,  William  Jones  and 
WilliamThomas, entered  the  shop; 
and  Jones  gave  Mr.  Hall  a  sove¬ 
reign  wrapped  up  in  paper,  saying 
that  that  was  the  full  change. 
Mr.  Hall  insisted  on  having  41. 5s. ; 
on  which  Jones  threatened  to  give 
him  in  custody  for  having  such  a 
book  in  his  possession.  Jones 
went  to  the  Station-house,  and 
said  that  he  wanted  a  policeman 
to  arrest  a  man,  for  offering  an 
indecent  book  for  sale ;  but  he 
went  away  without  staying  for  an 
answer.  Mr.  Hall  then  came  to 
the  Station-house,  and  a  police¬ 
man  accompanied  him  to  the  shop. 
When  they  entered,  Thomas  gave 
Mr.  Hall  into  custody.  The  po¬ 
liceman,  however,  detained  the 
two  men  ;  and  to-day  they  were 
placed  before  Mr.  Twyford.  Jones 
said  that  the  man  who  was  not 
in  custody  was  the  person  who 
committed  the  offence,  of  which 
he  knew  nothing.  Thomas  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  only  a  lodger 
in  the  house,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  case.  The  prisoners  were 
remanded,  to  give  time  for  appre¬ 
hending  the  shopman ;  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would 
ultimately  be  committed  for  trial. 

12.  Queen  Victoria’s  Visit 
to  King  Leopold. — The  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  took  their 
departure  from  Brighton  this 
morning.  The  approaches  to  the 
Palace,  which  were  guarded  by 
Hussars  and  Grenadiers,  and  the 
sea- shore,  were  crowded  by  spec¬ 
tators  ;  and  the  sea  was  studded 
with  boats.  The  carriage  contain¬ 
ing  the  Queen  and  Prince  drove 
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on  to  the  pier,  (from  which  the 
public  were  excluded,)  at  a  quarter 
to  nine  o’clock.  In  the  Queen’s 
carriage  rode  Lady  Canning  and 
the  Hon.  Miss  Hamilton  ;  in  ano¬ 
ther  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  C.  Dundas, 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Sir  E. 
Bo  water.  Lord  E.  Wellesley,  and 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Anson.  The  whole 
party  embarked  in  a  galley,  except 
the  Duchess.  As  the  galley  de¬ 
parted,  a  salute  was  fired  from  the 
pier-head  and  from  the  battery ; 
and  the  yards  of  the  shipping  were 
manned.  In  that  nautical  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  a  sailor  fell  overboard 
from  one  of  the  ships ;  and  the 
Queen  watched  with  interest  until 
he  was  picked  up  again.  As  soon 
as  the  voyagers  had  embarked,  the 
yacht  got  under  weigh  ;  and,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  fleet  of  eight  other 
steamers,  proceeded  towards  Wal- 
iner.  At  the  same  time,  the  St. 
Vincent  and  another  shipof  the  line, 
which  had  kept  an  offing,  sailed  for 
Walmer. 

At  three  o’clock,  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  far  ahead  of  its  com¬ 
panions,  passed  Dover  about  a 
mile  off  the  shore  ;  on  which  was 
a  multitudinous  array  of  specta¬ 
tors.  Salutes  were  fired  from  the 
Grand  Redoubt  and  the  Castle. 

Early  in  the  day,  Walmer  was 
in  a  bustle ;  visitors  having  already 
crowded  that  usually  quiet  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  three  o’clock,  the  yacht  came 
in  sight;  and,  after  passing  close- 
in -shore,  went  again  more  to  sea¬ 
ward,  and  dropped  anchor  between 
tthe  St.  Vincent  and  Caledonia. 
The  yacht  was  attended  from  Deal 
ilby  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  six- 
oared  galleys,  manned  by  Deal 
boatmen  all  dressed  in  white.  The 
i  IDuke  of  Wellington  entered  a  gig, 
[it which  was  lowered  by  the  Ariel 
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alongside  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert,  which  he  boarded.  The 
Duke  was  welcomed  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  the  Queen  an^ 
Prince,  who  both  cordially  shook 
his  hand.  He  remained  to  dine 
at  the  royal  table  ;  and  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Rowley  was  also  sum¬ 
moned  from  the  St.  Vincent.  After 
stopping  on  board  for  two  hours, 
the  Duke  returned  to  the  shore ; 
the  Queen  exhibiting  some  anxiety 
for  his  safe  landing,  on  account  of 
a  considerable  swell  then  rolling  in 
to  the  beach.  He  reached  the 
land  with  no  further  harm  than  a 
thorough  wetting  from  the  surf ; 
and,  at  once  mounting  his  horse, 
rode  to  Walmer  Castle.  After 
dark,  the  Castle  was  illuminated  ; 
as  well  as  the  shipping,  the  yards 
being  manned  by  sailors  who  car¬ 
ried  port- fires. 

All  night  the  weather  was 
rather  rougli  ;  but  next  morning 
it  moderated,  and  the  royal  yacht, 
with  its  attendant  squadron,  got 
under  weigh  at  seven  o’clock,  and 
stood  out  to  sea. 

(13.)  The  Victoria  and  Albert 
steam  yacht  was  expected  to  arrive 
at  Ostend  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  this  afternoon  :  but  it  was 
descried  in  the  distance  at  half-past 
one,  bearing  right  down  for  the 
place;  and  it  came  to  an  anchor 
off  the  quay  precisely  at  two 
o’clock.  The  King  and  Queen  of 
the  Belgians  immediately  went  on 
board  ;  his  Majesty  affectionately 
embracing  his  niece,  and  cordial 
salutations  being  exchanged  on  all 
sides.  Both  the  Queen  and  Prince 
looked  remarkably  well  after  their 
voyage.  The  travellers  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  pavilion  on  the  quay. 
Among  the  distinguished  persons 
who  were  in  attendance  on  the 
King  to  receive  the  Queen  of 
England,  were  General  Goblet, 
K 
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Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 
Count  d’Aerschoot,  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  Palace;  M.  Conway,  In- 
tendant  of  the  Civil  List ;  the 
Burgomaster,  M.  Serruys:  the 
Consuls  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States ;  the  Sheriffs, 

( Echevins ,)  the  Town  Council, 
several  Generals  and  other  officers 
of  distinction,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  elegantly  dressed  ladies. 
The  royal  personages  entered  a 
carriage,  and  the  visitors  were 
convened  to  their  allotted  resi¬ 
dence  ;  the  people  loudly  greeting 
them  on  the  way.  The  unex¬ 
pected  despatch  of  the  steamer  had 
prevented  the  completion  of  some 
preparations. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  having 
borne  the  voyage  so  well,  it  was 
determined  that  a  banquet  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  fixed  for  that  eve¬ 
ning,  should  proceed ;  the  King 
using  that  building  for  want  of 
room  in  bis  own  residence.  The 
men  who  were  finishing  the  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  temporary  portico 
had  scarcely  time  to  take  their 
ladders  away,  when,  a  few  minutes 
before  eight  o’clock,  the  roll  of 
drums  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
announced  the  approach  of  the 
party.  The  King  and  Queen  of 
the  Belgians,  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert,  arrived  in  the  first 
carriage,  which  was  drawn  by  two 
handsome  grays.  The  suite  fol¬ 
lowed  in  four  other  carriages. 
The  hotel  was  entered  from  the 
Place  d’Armes  by  a  hall,  opening 
to  the  grand  staircase.  The  hall 
and  staircase  were  decorated  with 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  exotics,  among 
which  were  some  fine  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  in  a  very  elegant  man¬ 
ner.  The  staircase  was  carpeted, 
but  the  room  in  which  the  dinner 
took  place  was  without  any  carpet. 
It  was  lighted  by  three  chandeliers 


of  or-molu,  with  oil  burners,  and 
with  numerous  branches  of  wax 
candles  at  the  sides  and  at  either 
end.  The  table  was  laid  for  thirty- 
two  persons.  The  service  was  of 
silver,  rich,  but  without  ostenta¬ 
tion  ;  the  plates,  for  the  dessert 
being  very  splendid  porcelain,  or¬ 
namented  with  figures  of  rare  birds 
and  flowers.  The  whole  was  bril¬ 
liant  and  in  good  taste.  King 
Leopold  sat  in  the  middle  seat  op¬ 
posite  the  windows ;  on  his  right 
hand  was  Queen  Victoria,  next  to 
her  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and 
next  to  her  Prince  Albert.  The 
rest  of  the  company  were  arranged 
according  to  their  ranks.  King 
Leopold  was  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  but  wore  the  riband  of 
the  Garter,  as  did  Lord  Aberdeen. 
Prince  Albert  was  in  plain  clothes, 
and  wore  the  riband  and  cross  of 
the  Bath.  Several  others  of  the 
company  wore  ribands:  and  most 
of  them  were  in  splendid  uniforms, 
decorated  with  stars  and  orders. 
Queen  Victoria,  who  looked  re¬ 
markably  well,  was  dressed  in  a 
white  lace  and  muslin  dress.  She 
wore  her  hair  in  bands,  orna¬ 
mented  with  flowers  and  bound 
with  a  ferronier  of  brilliants.  Her 
Majesty  had  on  a  brilliant  neck¬ 
lace,  and  across  her  shoulder  the 
blue  riband  of  the  Garter.  The 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  was  in  a 
pale  blue  silk  dress,  with  a  sto¬ 
macher  of  brilliants,  and  had  on  her 
head  a  dress-bonnet  of  white  lace 
with  feathers. 

(14.)  Thismorning,  Prince  Albert 
took  the  King  to  visit  the  royal 
yacht.  By  some  awkward  steering, 
the  Belgian  boat  in  which  they 
were  ran  foul  of  another  vessel  ; 
but  no  injury  was  done.  The 
King  and  Prince  then  reviewed 
some  Light  Artillery  and  Infantry 
at  a  station  to  the  east  of  the  town. 
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During  the  day,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Hohenlohe  arrived.  The 
Princess  would  have  knelt  toQueen 
Victoria  :  but  Pier  Majesty  pre¬ 
vented  her  with  an  embrace. 
There  was  another  banquet  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville ;  and  after  that  the 
party  went  to  the  opera. 

(15.)  The  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  proceeded  to  Bruges,  and 
were  received  in  great  state  at  the 
Maison  de  Ville,  where  the  royal 
party  had  refreshment.  They  then 
repaired  to  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
the  Chapelle  du  Saint  Sang,  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  &c.  In  the  evening  Her 
Majesty  returned  to  Ostend  by  the 
railway,  and  reached  the  Palace 
about  six  o’clock. 

(16.)  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
repaired  to  Ghent,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  Governor 
Burgomaster,  Bishop,  &c.  On  a 
triumphal  arch  were  inscriptions 
pointing  out  the  fact  of  the  city 
having  been  visited  by  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  Queen  of  England  in 
1343,  and  after  the  lapse  of  ex¬ 
actly  five  centuries  by  another 
Queen  of  England.  She  visited 
the  cathedral,  through  which  she 
was  conducted  by  the  bishop  and  a 
train  of  ecclesiastics.  Here  she 
saw  the  splendid  chiselled  bronze 
candelabra  placed  in  the  choir  on 
each  side  of  the  grand  altar,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  our  Charles I. 
and  which  were  sold  by  Cromwell 
to  the  Dutch.  She  then  proceeded 
to  the  Beguinage,  where  she  was 
welcomed  by  the  lady  superior  and 
sisterhood  of  the  nunnery.  After 
a  collation  at  the  Government 
House,  the  Queen  attended  a  con¬ 
cert  at  the  theatre,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Ostend. 

(17.)  Being  Sunday, neither  the 
Queen  nor  the  Prince  left  the 
palace,  where  service  was  performed 


by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jessop,  British 
Chaplain  at  Ostend. 

(18.)  The  royal  party  proceeded 
to  Brussels,  and  having  been  en¬ 
tertained  there  during  the  day, 
repaired  at  night  to  the  palace  of 
Lacken. 

(19.)  They  went  by  railroad  to 
Antwerp  where  they  visited  the 
cathedral,  and  witnessed  the  an¬ 
tique  pageant  of  the  Giant,  before 
the  palace  in  the  Place  de  Mer. 

(20.)  At  one  o’clock  to-day,  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  attended 
by  their  suite,  and  accompanied  by 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  embarked  on  board  the 
Victoria  and  Albert ,  which  imme¬ 
diately  got  under  weigh,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded,  under  a  roar  of  cannon, 
down  the  river.  At  Liefkenshoet 
King  Leopold  and  Queen  Louise 
took  leave  of  their  guests :  and, 
entering  a  royal  barge,  returned 
up  the  river  to  Antwerp.  The 
yacht  went  forward  on  its  voyage ; 
saluted  by  a  royal  salute  at  Flush¬ 
ing,  where  the  Dutch  authorities, 
and  some  English  officials,  stood 
ready  to  pay  their  respects,  on 
account  of  a  rumour  that  the 
yacht  would  lie  off  the  town  ; 
which  it  did  not.  Salutes  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  fired  by  batteries, 
and  shipping,  as  the  yacht  and  its 
attendant  vessels  passed,  until  it 
stood  fairly  out  to  sea.  The 
yacht  lay  to  during  the  night  in 
Margate  Roads;  and  Her  Majesty 
landed  at  Woolwich  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Thursday,  the  21st. 

12.  Castle  Rushen,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Broken  Open. — 
Successful  Escape  of  Six  Cri¬ 
minals. — -This  act  of  desperate 
hardihood  took  place  this  morn¬ 
ing,  about  the  hour  of  one  o’clock, 
and  in  the  following  manner:  — 

A  lad  of  the  name  of  Hughes 
K  2 
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was  confined  in  a  room,  along  with 
an  idiot,  in  the  western  tower  of 
the  Castle.  Immediately  beneath 
was  the  kitchen,  in  which  the  pri¬ 
soners’  food  was  usually  cooked. 
Hughes’s  door  was  strongly  fas¬ 
tened  on  the  outside,  but  that  of 
the  cooking  room  was  not.  Both 
communicated  with  the  great 
staircase,  upon  which  all  the  pri¬ 
soners’  cells  open.  He  had  torn 
up  some  of  the  flooring  boards  of 
his  own  apartment,  broken  through 
the  ceiling,  and  had,  by  the  aid  of 
his  bed-clothes,  descended  into  the 
room  below.  From  this  his  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  staircase  was  both  easy 
and  direct.  It  appears  he  had 
then  taken  a  long  table  out  of  the 
cooking-room,  and  by  placing  one 
end  thereof  on  the  iron  hand-rail 
of  the  stairs,  and  inclining  the 
other  against  the  wall,  he  had  sue. 
ceeded  in  reaching  a  small  square 
hole  which  communicated  with  the 
garret  or  cockloft  immediately 
under  the  roof.  Nothing  but  the 
removal  of  a  few  lathes  and  slates 
was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
reach  the  leads.  It  would  seem 
that  he  had  gained  possession  of  a 
vast  quantity  of  blankets,  sheets, 
&c.,  as  they  enabled  him  to  de¬ 
scend  from  the  giddy  parapet  into 
the  fosse,  a  height  of  no  less  than 
sixty  feet.  A  door  opens  from  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  into  this  fosse 
or  yard  ;  it  was  strongly  fastened 
on  the  outside  by  a  heavy  padlock. 
This  lock  he  had  wrenched  asunder 
with  a  piece  of  an  old  poker. 
Having  thus  gained  possession  of 
the  staircase  from  the  outside,  he 
had  only  to  tear  away  the  locks 
from  the  cell  doors  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  prisoners: — John  Kaighan, 
Henry  Tyson,  George  Rowley,  R. 
Magee,  and  W.  Trafford.  These 
being  liberated,  brought  down  with 
them  a  quantity  of  tables,  forms, 


and  other  materials,  which  they 
piled  together  upon  the  roof  of  a 
small  outhouse,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  surmounting  the  high  wall 
which  divided  the  prisoners’  yard 
from  the  space  leading  to  the  ram¬ 
parts  ;  these  they  finally  ascended 
and  traversed  till  they  reached  the 
ruined  ivy-covered  bastion  which 
abuts  on  the  quay.  From  this 
they  descended,  being  assisted  by 
some  fishing  nets  which  happened 
to  be  drying  thereon. 

Without  further  daring,  all  this 
ingenuity  and  prowess  would  have 
been  of  no  effect.  They  had  es¬ 
caped  from  the  prison,  and  their 
next  step  was  to  escape  from  the 
island.  This  they  effected  with  a 
skill  and  decision  no  way  inferior 
to  that  manifested  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  enterprise. 
They  knew  that  Mr.  Gavvne  had 
pleasure-boats  constantly  on  the 
beach,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
rabbit  warren,  and  where  the 
stream  that  passes  Kentraug  enters 
the  sea.  Thither  they  repaired, 
and  succeeded  in  launching  Ins 
smallest  one.  They  stored  her 
with  a  quantity  of  fish  which  they 
found  drying  at  the  doors  of  dif¬ 
ferent  cottages  in  their  line  of 
march,  and  putin  a  pig  trough  for 
a  tank,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  oars  and  spars,  wherever  they 
could  be  found. 

They  had  no  sooner  got  fairly 
afloat  in  the  bay,  than  they  dis¬ 
covered  Mr.  Gawne’s  fine  large 
pleasure  boat  at  anchor.  Here 
they  found  everything  that  they 
wanted  for  their  escape ;  they 
therefore  trans-shipped  their  fish, 
and  abandoned  the  small  boat,  and 
were  last  seen  sailing  away  past 
the  Chickens  with  a  brisk  breeze 
and  a  flowing  sheet,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ireland. 

13.  A  Man  Eighty  -  four 
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Years  of  Age  Convicted  op 
Murder. — At  the  autumn  sitting 
of  the  Justiciary  Court  in  Stirling 
to-day,  Allan  Mair  was  accused  of 
the  murder  of  Mary  Fletcher  or 
Mair,  his  reputed  wife.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  case  lay  in  the  age  of 
the  parties  ;  Mair  being  eighty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  the  woman 
a  year  older.  It  was  stated,  that 
he  kept  her  short  of  food,  although 
he  did  not  want  for  it  himself ; 
and  he  had  been  heard  to  abuse 
her,  “  wishing  she  was  in  hell  and 
her  soul  burning.”  On  the  night 
of  the  14th  May  last,  a  neighbour 
heard  him  striking  Mary,  as  if 
with  a  hammer,  and  saying  that 
he  would  “make  her  put  in  the 
sneck  of  the  bed it  was  a  box 
bed,  probably  let  into  a  recess  in 
the  wall,  like  a  cupboard,  and 
closed  with  a  door ;  of  which  the 
“  sneck ”  would  be  the  hasp.  The 
old  woman  was  heard  to  say,  “  Let 
me  lie  and  die  in  peace,  and  don’t 
strike  me  any  more.”  Next  day 
he  went  to  the  Manse,  as  he  said, 
“to  tell  the  minister  to  make  a 
snuff  box  of  Mary.”  The  old  wo¬ 
man  was  discovered  crouched  up 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  covered  with 
bruises  and  with  blood;  and  she 
died  of  her  wounds.  Mair  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  by 
Lord  Moncreiff  to  be  hanged  on 
the  4th  October.  [See  p.  140.] 
—  Loss  of  the  Dungannon 
Steamer. — The  Dwncannon  was 
considered  a  very  tine  steamer, 
though  of  small  tonnage,  and  was 
the  property  of  a  company  at  Hull. 
To-day  she  was  engaged  by  a  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  an  ex¬ 
cursion  down  the  Humber  to  the 
Spurn  light.  She  left  Barton,  a 
small  village,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  during  her  pas¬ 
sage  she  called  at  Hull  and  other 
places  to  receive  the  company, 


which  amounted  altogether  to 
about  130  passengers,  including  a 
military  band.  The  whole  party 
spent  a  delightful  morning,  it  being 
a  very  fine  day,  and  on  the  steamer 
reaching  the  Spurn,  which  was 
about  eleven  o’clock,  the  company 
were  landed  on  the  sands,  which 
are  quite  high  and  dry  at  low 
water,  similar  to  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  and  are  a  great  resort  for 
pleasure  parties  along  this  part  of 
the  coast  during  the  summer. 
The  steamer  was  run  stem  on  to  the 
sands  for  the  purpose  of  more 
safely  landing  the  company,  and  it 
appears  that  proper  precautions 
were  not  adopted  to  get  her  off 
before  the  tide  fell  much  lower. 
The  consequence  of  this  neglect 
was,  that  her  stern  kept  lowering 
as  the  water  receded,  whilst  her 
bow  was  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
sand,  until  she  .slipped  completely 
into  one  of  the  steepest  parts  of  the 
spurn.  In  the  meantime  the  party 
was  enjoying  themselves  to  the 
utmost  on  the  sands,  little  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  sad  calamity  wiiich  had 
befallen  their  conveyance,  and  on 
their  returning  to  the  vessel  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  they 
found  to  their  surprise  that  the 
sea  was  rushing  in  at  the  after¬ 
cabin  windows  with  great  violence. 
The  crew  failed  in  altering  her 
position,  and  as  the  tide  rose  she 
gradually  filled,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  the  eye.  The  unfortunate  com¬ 
pany  were  rescued  from  their  peri¬ 
lous  situation  by  a  sloop  called  the 
Hope ,  and  were  safely  landed  at  a 
late  hour  the  same  evening  at 
Barton. 

16.  Shocking  Suicide.- — The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hare,  of  Liddington, 
had  been  for  some  time  indisposed 
with  a  low  nervous  affection. 
This  morning,  when  Dr.  Maurice, 
of  Marlborough,  his  medical  at- 
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tendant,  called  to  see  him,  Mrs. 
Hare,  who  was  sitting  in  the  par¬ 
lour,  told  the  doctor,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiry  as  to  Mr.  Hare’s 
health,  that  she  thought  him 
much  better — that  he  was  just 
gone  upstairs;  and  added,  “Per¬ 
haps  you  will  go  up  and  see  him, 
Sir.”  Dr.  Maurice  accordingly 
went  upstairs,  and,  to  his  horror, 
found  the  rev.  gentleman  welter¬ 
ing  in  his  blood,  with  his  head 
nearly  severed  from  his  body.  He 
had  not  left  Mrs.  Hare  more  than 
ten  minutes. 

—  Melancholy  Coach  Acci¬ 
dent. — This  morning,  as  the  Red 
Rover  coach  was  coming  from 
Ludlow  to  Bewdlev,  when  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  latter 
town,  the  fore  axletree  broke  ;  the 
coach  at  the  time  was  coming 
down  the  hill  at  a  very  slow  rate, 
and  the  wheel  had  the  slipper  on, 
or  the  accident  might  have  been 
attended  with  more  dreadful  con¬ 
sequences  than  it  was.  The  coach 
was  very  heavily  loaded,  and  the 
whole  of  the  passengers  were  vio¬ 
lently  precipitated  to  the  ground, 
most  of  them  receiving  severe 
bruises.  One  gentleman,  a  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Camberwell,  Surrey, 
received  such  injury  by  the  coach 
falling  upon  him,  that  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  be  carried  to  the  Wheat- 
sheaf  Inn,  Bewdley,  and  on  his 
arrival  there  every  attention  was 
paid  him  by  the  medical  gentle¬ 
men  in  attendance,  but  he  ra¬ 
pidly  sank  and  expired  about  two 
o'clock  next  morning.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  a  native  of  Ludlow, 
aged  fifty-seven ;  he  had  retired 
from  business,  and  came  in  the 
country  to  see  his  old  friends. 

17.  Destructive  Fires. — Two 
fires  broke  out  almost  simultane¬ 
ously  this  night,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Whitechapel,  and  were 


quickly  followed  by  fresh  outbreaks 
in  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s ;  Prim¬ 
rose-street,  Bishopsgate  -  street ; 
Cottage-place,  Lion-street,  New 
Kent-road;  Halfmoon-strcet,  Bi¬ 
shopsgate,  and  Wapping  ;  in  fact, 
throughout  the  whole  night  the 
entire  brigade  were  almost  brought 
into  requisition,  and  the  duty 
which  the  firemen  had  to  perform 
was  one  of  a  most  harassing  cha¬ 
racter.  At  each  of  these  fires  con¬ 
siderable  damage  was  occasioned, 
more  particularly  the  one  in  Old- 
street,  St.  Luke’s  which  excited 
some  strong  suspicions  that  it  had 
not  originated  from  accident,  as 
two  fires  were  found  raging  in 
different  parts  of  the  building, 
and  after  a  careful  inquiry  had 
been  gone  into  by  the  firemen,  it 
so  far  satisfied  Mr.  Braid  wood  as 
to  make  known  to  the  insurance- 
offices  through  his  report  his 
opinion  of  its  origin.  That  one 
which  occurred  at  the  city  saw¬ 
mills  in  Wentworth-street,  White¬ 
chapel,  raged  for  nearly  nine  hours, 
and  the  numerous  brigade  engines 
did  not  cease  playing  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  property  till  near  five  o’clock 
yesterday  morning,  when  the  exact 
amount  of  damage  was  ascertain¬ 
ed.  The  boiler-house,  two  stacks 
of  timber  more  than  fifty  feet 
high,  containing  thousands  of 
deals,  were  completely  destroyed, 
besides  other  stacks  damaged,  the 
whole  of  which  are  insured  in  the 
County  Fire-office.  The  premises 
of  Mr.  Sykes,  timber-merchant,  in 
Osborne-street,  were  slightly  in¬ 
jured,  as  also  a  dwelling-house  in 
A n gel-  cou rt.  Several  persons  were 
seriouslv  hurt  by  the  falling  of  the 
flaming  deals  off  the  stacks,  and 
who  were  removed  to  the  London 
Hospital  on  shutters.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  dreadful  fire  which 
immediately  followed  the  outbreak 
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of  the  one  at  the  mills,  on  the  pre¬ 
mises  of  Mr.  Wood,  fancy  toy  and 
ornament  manufacturer,  in  the 
Whitechapel-road,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Wood  had  only  left  the  pre¬ 
mises  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  tire  was  discovered,  at 
which  time  he  thought  all  was 
safe,  and  left  them  in  charge  of 
one  of  his  sisters,  who,  for  a  length 
of  time  after  the  outbreak,  was 
considered  to  have  perished  in  the 
flames,  which  providentially  was 
not  the  case,  as  she  escaped  over 
the  roof  and  sought  shelter  in  an 
adjoining  house.  With  such  fury 
did  the  destructive  element  make 
progress,  that  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  building,  which  was  very 
large,  was  in  flames  from  the 
basement  to  the  roof,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  premises 
were  gutted. 

18.  Extraordinary  Case.  — - 
Inspector  Hodson  and  Sergeant 
Lambert,  of  the  City  police,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Leicester  this  evening 
with  a  warrant  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  John  Briton,  charged  with 
committing  a  highway  robbery, 
accompanied  by  violence.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  are 
brief!  v  as  follows  : — About  sixteen 

w 

years  since,  a  robbery  was  com¬ 
mitted  upon  the  person  of  a  farmer 
returning  from  the  market  at 
Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  when 
such  violence  was  used  that  the 
victim  was  left  for  dead,  several 
blows  having  been  inflicted,  and 
his  mouth  stuffed  with  clay. 
After  some  time  a  gipsy  named 
Burton  was  apprehended,  tried, 
and  convicted  as  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  implicated,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  executed.  From 
that  time  till  about  three  weeks 
since,  no  clue  was  obtained  to  the 
other  parties,  when  the  prisoner, 
being  in  London,  was  recognized 


by  a  Somersetshire  man,  now  one 
of  the  Metropolitan  police,  as 
“  Gipsy  Jack,**  one  of  the  parties 
suspected.  A  communication  was 
immediately  made  to  the  autho¬ 
rities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wells,  and  a  warrant  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  abovenamed  offi¬ 
cers  to  execute,  whereupon  they 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  prisoner 
to  East  Langton,  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  where  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  lie  had  been  carrying  on  bu¬ 
siness  as  a  horse-dealer,  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  under  the  assum¬ 
ed  name  of  Briton — indeed,  it  was 
said  that  last  year  he  had  a  con¬ 
tract  with  Government  to  supply 
the  army  with  a  large  draught  of 
horses,  and  not  the  least  suspicion 
attached  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  he  had  at  any  time  formed 
improper  connexions.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  officers  at  Leicester, 
they  communicated  with  Mr. 
Goodyer,  the  active  chief-constable 
of  the  county,  who  accompanied 
them  to  Waltham  fair,  near  Mel¬ 
ton  Mowbray,  when  Mr.  Goodyer 
quickly  found  the  party  of  whom 
they  were  in  pursuit,  telling  him 
that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him  in 
an  adjoining  public-house.  Pri¬ 
soner  at  once  proceeded  thereto, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  charge  against  him, 
upon  which  he  said,  “  Oh,  it’s  a 
mistake ;  it’s  another  man  you 
want,  named  Burton/’  the  name 
of  the  man  who  was  executed. 
Upon  searching  his  person,  100/. 
in  bank  notes  were  found,  and 
several  sovereigns  ;  a  large  string 
of  horses  that  he  had  at  the  fair 
were  immediately  taken  home  by 
one  of  his  men,  and  he  himself 
was,  after  the  necessary  forms  had 
been  gone  through,  conveyed  by 
railway  to  London,  the  next  day, 
on  his  way  to  Wells.  The  greatest 
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excitement  prevailed  in  Leicester 
on  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner,  who 
had  been  known  and  respected  in 
his  line  of  business  for  some  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  respectable  compe¬ 
tency. 

21.  More  Fires. — This  week 
was  a  remarkable  one  for  fires  in 
London,  as  no  less  than  twenty- 
two,  not  including  those  which 
broke  out  almost  in  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  in  Whitechapel,  took  place 
on  Saturday  night  the  16th  inst,, 
On  Sunday,  from  the  hours  of  one 
in  the  morning  to  twelve  o’clock 
at  night,  six  fires  occurred — 
namely,  at  Poplar ;  Old-street, 
St.  Luke’s  ;  Wentworth  -  street, 
Whitechapel,  High-street,  White¬ 
chapel  ;  New  Kent-road  ;  Half¬ 
moon-street,  and  Primrose-street, 
Bishopsgate.  Monday,  eight  fires 
— at  Wapping,  the  Hall  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Russell -square;  Bow-street, 
Covent  -  garden  ;  Munster  -  place, 
Regent’s-park  ;  Devonshire-place, 
Commercial-road-east ;  in  Fleet- 
street,  and  in  Upper  Grange-road, 
Bermondsey.  On  Tuesday  three 
fires  broke  out ; — High  -  street, 
Whitechapel,  again ;  Osborne- 
street,  Whitechapel ;  and  in  Up¬ 
per  Whitecross-street.  Wednes¬ 
day  eight  fires,  —  George-street, 
Bethnal  -  green;  Princes- street. 
Wood-street,  Spitalfields ;  War¬ 
wick  -  square,  Newgate  -  street ; 
Warren  -  street,  Fitzroy  -  square  ; 
Great  Suffolk  -  street,  Borough  ; 
Rent-street,  Borough ;  Trumpet- 
court,  Whitechapel ;  and  in  Par- 
son’s-street,  Ratcliffe  -  highway  ; 
at  each  of  which  several  of  the 
brigade  engines  attended,  and 
were  so  far  fortunate  as  to  prevent 
their  extending  to  any  alarming 
height.  The  one,  however,  in 
Parsons-street  was  very  nearly  at¬ 
tended  with  the  burning  of  a  large 


sugar-house,  formerly  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Mr.  Church.  It  was 
discovered  by  a  potboy,  who  was 
retiring  to  bed,  and  who  noticed  a 
great  quantity  of  fire  issuing  from 
the  basement  windows.  The  bri¬ 
gade  engine  was  promptly  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  after  some  exertion 
the  fire  was  subdued,  and,  on  an 
examination  being  made,  it  was 
found  that  the  bond  timbers  in 
the  party- wall  had  ignited,  through 
a  fire  being  kindled  in  an  adjoining 
yard  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
which  would  have  quickly  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  building, 
had  it  not  been  discovered  at  so 
early  a  stage., 

23.  “  Witchcraft”  in  Scot¬ 
land. — A  f<  witch”  was  tried  at 
Dingwall,  in  Ross-sliire,  in  the 
Sheriff’s  Criminal  Court.  Cathe¬ 
rine  Campbell  or  Beaton  was  pro¬ 
secuted  on  two  charges, — for  hav¬ 
ing  stolen  1/.  from  Donald  Ma- 
theson,  fi  tenant  in  Inverchoran 
of  Strathconan,”  in  May  1836  ; 
and  for  having  stolen  21.  from 
Elizabeth  Murchison,  a  widow, 
about  ten  weeks  ago.  Matheson 
went  to  consult  the  witch  about 
some  sheep  that  were  dying  and 
straying ;  aud  she  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  warning  him  that  his 
wife  was  threatened  with  some  ill 
through  the  machinations  of  “  Miss 
Hay,”  another  “witchcraft  doc- 
tress.”  Mrs.  Campbell,  however, 
promised  that  the  ill  would  be 
averted  if  he  would  procure  her  a 
1/.  note  to  put  under  his  wife’s 
pillow.  He  borrowed  a  note,  and 
gave  it  to  Campbell ;  who  handed 
to  him  a  parcel,  which  she  said 
contained  the  note,  to  lay  under 
his  wife’s  pillow  ;  enjoining  him 
to  return  it  to  her  unopened.  The 
wife,  however,  opened  it:  and  it 
proved  to  contain  only  sand  and 
brown  paper.  He  never  could 
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get  back  bis  note ;  though  he 
paid  the  man  from  whom  he  bor¬ 
rowed  it  in  a  few  days.  In  the 
other  case,  Mrs.  Murchison,  a 
widow,  had  lost  21.  which  had  been 
stolen ;  and  Campbell  sent  her  a 
message  that  she  would  recover  it 
for  her.  The  witch  induced  her 
client  to  give  her  21. ;  which  she 
appeared  to  wrap  up  in  a  parcel ; 
and  she  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Murchi¬ 
son,  telling  her  to  spit  upon  it 
“  in  the  name  of  Providence”  ; 
and  informing  her  that,  if  she 
would  not  sleep  at  night,  she 
would  see  a  person  enter  and  place 
the  21.  that  had  been  stolen  in  the 
window.  The  witch’s  fee  for  this 
spell  was  2s.  6cL,  with  the  promise 
of  one  of  the  notes,  when  recover¬ 
ed,  and  a  pair  of  stockings.  Mrs. 
Campbell  left  Dingwall  for  Loch- 
conan  ;  on  which  Mrs.  Murchison 
opened  the  parcel,  and  found  it  to 
contain  some  crumbs  of  bread. 
The  jury  pronounced  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  both  charges.  In  pass¬ 
ing  sentence  of  three  months’  im¬ 
prisonment,  the  Sheriff  dwelt  on 
the  extraordinary  circumstance 
that  in  a  country  where  informa¬ 
tion  was  so  general  among  all  classes, 
and  where  the  people  were  alike  re¬ 
markable  for  their  sagacity  and 
intelligence,  a  superstition  so  ab¬ 
surd  as  that  of  witchcraft  or  divi¬ 
nation— a  belief  in  the  powers  of 
which  Jed  to  the  present  prosecu¬ 
tion —  should  still  linger;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  example  made  by 
the  conviction  of  the  prisoner 
would  have  the  salutary  effect  of 
lessening  in  future  a  belief  alike 
disgraceful  to  the  country  and  the 
age. 

—  Sudden  Death  in  a  Rail¬ 
way  Train. — On  the  arrival  of  the 
10  o’clock  night  train  from  Bir¬ 
mingham  at  the  Camden-town 
station  of  the  London  and  Bir¬ 


mingham  Railway,  the  guards,  as 
is  the  usual  custom  on  the  train 
arriving  at  that  station,  went 
round  to  the  several  passengers  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  their  checks 
prior  to  the  train  proceeding  to  the 
terminus  at  Euston .square.  On 
going  into  one  of  the  third-class 
carriages,  in  which  were  three 
persons,  two  bakers  and  a  sailor, 
for  the  checks,  the  latter  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  one  corner  of  the  carriage, 
apparently  asleep.  The  guard 
tried  to  arouse  him,  but  failing, 
felt  his  pulse  and  face,  and  found 
them  both  cold  and  rigid.  The 
train  proceeded  to  the  terminus, 
and  on  the  sailor  being  lifted  out 
of  the  carriage,  life  was  found  to 
be  quite  extinct,  and  had  appa¬ 
rently  been  so  some  hours.  Two 
bakers,  who  gave  their  names  at 
the  railway  station  as  Quinsey  and 
William  Bird,  said  that  when  the 
deceased  got  into  the  carriage  he 
complained  of  feeling  unwell,  and 
said  that  he  had  come  from  Liver¬ 
pool.  During  the  journey  up,  he 
appeared  very  uneasy,  shifting 
from  one  side  of  the  carriage  to 
the  other,  until  he  got  into  the 
corner  in  which  he  was  found, 
when  he  appeared  to  go  to  sleep. 

24.  Steam-boat  Accident.— 
This  afternoon  the  Red  Rover 
steamer  left  Herne  Bay  about 
three  o’clock,  on  her  return  to 
London,  with  between  200  and 
300  passengers ;  she  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  far  towards  the  Nore  when 
a  loud  noise  was  heard,  which 
caused  great  consternation  among 
the  passengers.  Many  supposed 
the  vessel  had  struck  the  ground, 
or  a  sunken  anchor  or  a  buoy, 
and  that  she  was  on  the  point 
of  going  down.  The  noise  was 
repeated  three  times.  At  this 
moment  the  Red  Rover  was  five 
or  six  miles  from  Herne  Bay, 
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and  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  shore.  The  alarm  became 
general,  and  was  scarcely  lessened 
when  the  Captain  gave  orders  to 
let  go  the  anchor.  After  some 
little  confusion  and  delay,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  cross-head  of 
the  piston,  a  large  iron  beam,  had 
snapped  asunder,  tearing  away  a 
portion  of  the  wood  work,  and 
bending  almost  double  the  piston- 
rod  and  the  connecting  rod — thus 
completely  disabling  one  of  the 
engines.  In  about  half  an  hour  the 
vessel  proceeded  with  only  one  en¬ 
gine,  causing  a  delay  of  nearly 
three  hours  in  the  time  of  her  ar¬ 
rival  at  Blackwall,  which  place 
she  did  not  reach  till  ten  o’clock. 

25.  Death  of  Mr.  J.  Weip¬ 
pert. — On  the  21st  inst.,  Mr* 
Weippert  had  a  rehearsal  of  his 
band  at  his  town  residence,  and 
proceeded  to  Hampton,  where  his 
family  was  residing.  It  appears 
that  shortly  after  passing  the  toll- 
gate,  at  Bushy,  his  chaise  came  in 
contact  with  another  vehicle  going 
the  contrary  direction,  the  colli¬ 
sion  of  both  carriages  upsetting 
that  in  which  Mr.  Weippert  was 
riding,  by  which  he  was  thrown 
out,  falling  on  his  head.  He  was 
taken  up  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  immediately  conveyed  to  his 
cottage,  near  Hampton  -  bridge, 
when  medical  aid  was  procured. 
However,  he  lingered  until  this 
afternoon,  when  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  serious  injuries  he 
sustained  about  his  head.  Mr. 
Weippert  had  for  upwards  of  tweu- 
ty  years  been  director  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  at  the  Court  balls  and  Al- 
mack’s,  and  by  his  enterprising 
endeavours  he  maintained  a  high 
position  at  all  the fttes  of  our  aris¬ 
tocracy  both  in  town  and  country. 

26.  Dinner  to  Espartero  at 
tiie  Mansion  House.— The  Lord 


Mayor  gave  a  grand  dinner  at  the 
Mansion  Mouse,  to  General  Es¬ 
partero  ;  who  was  loudly  cheered 
by  a  crowd  collected  outside,  on 
his  arrival,  at  a  quarter  to  six 
o’clock.  An  extraordinary  Court  of 
Common  Council  was  held  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  mansion  ;  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  presented  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Espartero  the  address  re¬ 
cently  voted  to  him  by  the  Corpo¬ 
ration,  expressing  regret  at  his 
“  forced  retirement  ”  from  Spain, 
and  sympathy  in  the  frustration  of 
his  wise  and  philanthrophic  po¬ 
licy.  General  Espartero  replied  in 
Spanish,  in  a  short  complimentary 
speech,  a  translation  of  which  was 
read  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

27.  Fatal  Gun  Accident. — 
An  inquest  was  held  before  M  r.Gell, 
the  Sussex  coroner,  at  the  King’s 
Head,  Keymcr,  on  the  body  of 
James  Brooker,  a  farmer  at  Clay¬ 
ton.  William  Seers,  a  nephew  of 
the  deceased,  deposed,  that  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon,  he  was  at  work 
cutting  beans  in  a  field,  at  Ditch- 
ling,  occupied  by  his  uncle,  who 
came  into  the  same  field  with  his 
gun.  Witness  did  not  hear  it  fired 
off,  but  he  observed  deceased  lay 
it  up  in  a  hedge.  At  half- past  five 
o’clock,  deceased  said,  he  was  going 
to  get  his  gun,  and  went  towards 
the  hedge  where  he  had  left  it. 
Witness  was  stooping  at  the  time, 
tying  up  beaus,  when  he  heard 
the  report  of  a  gun,  and  on  looking 
up  saw  his  uncle  coming  towards 
him.  He  said,  “  I’m  a  dead  man. 
Bill/’  and  on  witness  taking  hold 
of  him  he  fell,  and  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  expired.  The  only  other 
witness  examined  at  the  inquest 
was  another  labourer,  who  de¬ 
posed  that  Seers  called  to  him, 
and,  pointing  out  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  said  he  had  shot  himself 
by  the  catching  of  the  trigger  as 
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lie  was  drawing  his  gun  out  of  the 
hedge.  They  examined  the  body, 
and  found  that  the  whole  charge 
had  lodged  in  the  side,  from  which 
there  had  been  a  profuse  bleeding. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  that 
“  The  deceased  accidentally  shot 
himself.” 

28.  Caution  to  Mothers. — 
Horrible  Death  of  an  Infant 
from  Lucifer  Matches. — An 
inquest  was  held  this  afternoon, 
before  Mr.  W.  Baker,  coroner,  on 
the  body  of  Rebecca  Trickey,  a 
child  four  years  of  age,  whose  pa¬ 
rents  reside  at  No.  3,  Charles- 
place,  Hertford -road,  Kingsland. 
it  appeared,  by  the  evidence  of  a 
sister  of  the  deceased,  that  about 
eight  a.m.  on  the  26th  inst.  she 
rose  before  her  father  and  mother, 
as  did  the  deceased,  together  with 
her  brother ;  that  she  proceeded  to 
clear  the  front  garden  of  weeds, 
and  whilst  doing  so  the  front  door 
slammed  to  and  became  fast.  She 
immediately  afterwards  heard 
shrieks,  and  fearing  that  some¬ 
thing  had  happened,  she  tried  to 
get  in,  but  could  not.  She  raised 
an  alarm,  and  a  neighbour  came, 
and  broke  the  door  open’;  they 
then,  directed  by  the  shrieks,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  kitchen,  where  she 
beheld  her  sister  standing,  grasp¬ 
ing  the  table,  burnt  from  head  to 
foot.  On  seeing  her  mother  the 
little  creature  exclaimed,  “  Oh, 
mother,  mother  !  I  was  not  play¬ 
ing  with  the  fire,  I  burned  myself 
with  a  lucifer-match.”  She  sub¬ 
sequently  cried  out,  tc  Go,  and 
fetch  the  doctor.”  The  poor  in¬ 
fant  lingered  from  eight  a.m.  to 
one  p.m.,  when  death  put  a  pe¬ 
riod  to  its  agonies.  Verdict,  “Ac¬ 
cidental  Death.” 


OCTOBER. 

3.  Strange  Credulity.  — 
Elizabeth  Frazer,  alias  Lady 
Elizabeth  Frazer,  a  genteel  look¬ 
ing  and  well-dressed  young  wo¬ 
man,  was  this  evening  placed  at 
the  bar,  charged  with  having  un¬ 
der  fraudulent  pretences,  obtained 
various  articles  of  dress  and  jew¬ 
ellery,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Norton. 

Complainant  stated  that  she 
lived  at  No.  51,  Grosvenor- place, 
and  about  ten  weeks  since  the  pri¬ 
soner,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger, 
called  upon  her  and  represented 
herself  as  having  just  arrived  in 
London.  She  stated  herself  to  be 
Lady  Elizabeth  Frazer,  and  said 
that  she  was  related  to  and  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Sutherland.  She  was,  she 
said,  entitled  to  an  estate  of 
7,000/.  per  year,  but  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  law  authorities  being 
necessary,  she  had  come  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  mat¬ 
ter  settled,  and  had  brought  with 
her  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
her  solicitor  to  Mrs.  Norton.  The 
moment  she  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  solicitor,  all  doubt  on  the 
part  of  witness  ceased,  as  she 
knew  him  well  as  an  old  friend  of 
her  family.  The  prisoner  then  fum¬ 
bled  over  a  variety  of  letters,  in 
order  to  find  the  one  she  had  men¬ 
tioned,  but  at  length  declared, 
with  seeming  regret,  that  she  had 
either  left  it  behind,  or  mislaid  it 
on  the  road.  In  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation,  she  mentioned  all  the 
friends,  male  and  female,  in  the 
country,with  whom  she  (Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ton)  was  acquainted,  and  observed 
that  they  had  for  some  time  been 
riding  about  on  airing  excursions 
with  her  carriage  and  four.  That 
carriage  with  the  horses  she  had 
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ordered  to  be  sent  up  by  tbe  train, 
together  with  some  hunters, which 
she  intended  to  make  a  present  of 
to  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  hers  in 
town.  Complainant  provided  her 
with  a  lodging  for  the  night,  and 
on  her  coming  to  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  informed  her  that 
she  had  written  down  to  the  soli¬ 
citor,  and  hourly  expected  an  an¬ 
swer.  Soon  after  breakfast,  the 
prisoner  complained  of  severe 
head-ache,  and  said  that  she  would 
walk  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  street, 
but  as  her  luggage  had  not  arrived 
complainant  lent  her  a  satin  shawl, 
a  new  parasol,  a  gold  brooch,  and 
a  new  pair  of  gloves.  Prisoner  then 
asked  for  the  loan  of  10,?.,  stating 
that  she  should  have  some  pur¬ 
chases  to  make,  and  did  not  wish 
to  change  a  50/.  note,  which  she 
had  in  her  pocket.  Complainant 
lent  her  5s.,  assuring  her  that 
it  would  be  more  than  she  could 
possibly  want,  and  from  the  period 
of  her  going  out  she  never  saw 
her  again  until  she  was  in  custody. 
The  prisoner  had  scarcely  left  the 
house  when  she  received  a  letter 
from  the  solicitor  mentioned  by 
the  prisoner  at  Birmingham,  ask¬ 
ing  her  if  she  was  mad,  and  decla¬ 
ring  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other 
of  her  friends,  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  lady,  or  Mistress  or  Miss 
Fraser  whom  she  had  mentioned. 
On  searching  prisoner’s  lodgings, 
in  Belton -street,  Long-acre,  which 
were  of  a  most  miserable  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  satin  shawl  was  found, 
but  the  other  articles  were  fnis- 
sing. . 

Prisoner  attempted  to  make  a 
defence,  which  consisted  of  the 
most  slanderous  and  unsupported 
accusations  against  the  complain¬ 
ant. 

Mr.  Bond  commented  upon  the 
absurdity  of  respectable  people  lis¬ 


tening  to  such  improbable  stories, 
and  parting  with  their  property. 
As  this  case  might  be  strengthened 
by  the  finding  of  the  missing  ar¬ 
ticles,  he  should  remand  the  pri¬ 
soner. 

—  Fall  of  a  House — Two 
Persons  Killed. — This  afternoon 
a  house  fell  in  the  village  of  West- 
field,  near  North  Weild ham.  There 
were  seven  persons  in  the  house  at 
the  time;  two  of  them,  a  bedrid¬ 
den  old  man  named  Prosser,  and 
a  poor  woman  named  Wilkes,  were 
buried  in  the  ruins,  and  when 
their  bodies  were  dug  out,  life  was 
extinct.  The  other  inmates  were 
a  labourer’s  wife,  with  four  chil¬ 
dren.  On  hearing  the  crash,  she 
rushed  out  with  her  two  youngest 
children  in  her  arms,  calling  to 
the  others,  who  were  in  the  other 
room,  to  follow.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  buried  in  the  ruins.  After 
great  exertions,  the  body  of  one 
was  dug  out  alive,  but  shockingly 
disfigured.  The  other  had  been 
protected  by  a  beam,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  injury.  The  husband 
of  the  woman  having  been  indis¬ 
creetly  told  of  the  accident,  and 
that  all  the  inmates  had  perished, 
it  threw  him  into  strong  convul¬ 
sions.  The  house  had  been  con¬ 
demned  as  unsafe,  and  the  inmates 
had  received  repeated  notices  to  quit. 

4.  Execution  of  a  Man  Eighty- 
four  Years  of  Age.  —  [[See 
supra ,  September  13.]  —  Allan 
Mail*,  the  old  man  who  Mras  con¬ 
victed  at  the  last  Stirling  Circuit 
Court  of  beating  his  wife  so  that 
she  died,  was  hanged  to-day  in 
front  of  the  Court-house  at  Stir¬ 
ling.  Fie  had  heard  the  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  without  seem¬ 
ing  moved ;  but  as  the  time  for  his 
execution  approached,  his  manner 
changed.  He  went  to  bed  at 
eleven  o’clock  last  night ;  about 
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two  o’clock  this  morning  he  awoke, 
and  hearing  the  noise  made  by 
the  workmen  in  erecting  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  anxiously  inquired  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  noise,  and  immediately 
added,  “  Oh  !  ay,  they’re  putting 
up  the  gibbet.  What  a  horrible 
thing,  to  be  hanged  like  a  dog  !” 
He  then  fell  into  a  disturbed  sleep, 
from  which  the  striking  of  every 
hour  awoke  him  ;  and  he  would 
exclaim,  <f  That’s  an  hour  less  I’ve 
to  live.”  At  the  time  for  rising, 
lie  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
dress.  He  would  receive  no  sus¬ 
tenance  in  the  shape  of  food,  but 
eagerly  drank  a  glass  of  wine 
He  then  took  farewell  of  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  Governor  of  the  prison, 
and  thanked  him  warmly  for  the 
attention  and  kindness  with  which 
he  had  treated  him.  As  the  hour 
approached,  he  became  very  rest¬ 
less  ;  and  on  leaving  the  cell,  was 
very  much  agitated,  and  wept  bit¬ 
terly.  He  had  previously  de¬ 
clared  his  resolution  not  to  walk  ; 
and  had  accordingly  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  men,  who  led  him 
into  the  Court-house.  During 
the  customary  religious  exercises, 
he  wept  much,  the  tears  stream¬ 
ing  through  his  bony  fingers  when 
he  pressed  them  to  his  face ;  and 
every  now  and  then  he  wrung  his 
hands.  He  seemed  to  take  little 
notice  of  what  was  passing  around 
him  ;  his  mind  evidently  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  thinking  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  execution.  After  the  exer¬ 
cises  had  been  concluded,  a  glass 
of  wine  was  brought  to  him,  but 
he  resolutely  refused  it,  declaring 
that  “  he  would  not  go  into  the 
presence  of  God  Almighty  drunk.” 
Here  the  executioner,  who  was 
singularly  attired,  in  a  light  jacket 
and  trousers  seamed  with  red  and 
black,  and  a  huge  black  crape 
mask,  entered  the  room  j  on  seeing 


whom,  Mair  started  back,  and 
every  limb  appeared  to  quiver  with 
the  intensity  of  his  excitement. 
The  executioner  then  advanced  to 
pinion  him  ;  but  Mair  shrank 
away,  evidently  alarmed  at  his 
approach.  On  the  rope  being 
passed  round  his  arms,  he  com¬ 
plained  that  it  was  hurting  him. 
“  Oh,  dinna  hurt  me,”  said  he, 
“  dinna  hurt  me  !  I’m  auld — I’ll 
mak  nae  resistance.  An’  oh ! 
when  I  gang  to  the  gibbet,  dinna 
keep  me  lang — just  fling  me  off 
at  once.”  After  some  difficulty 
he  was  pinioned  ;  and  the  mourn¬ 
ful  procession  being  formed,  he 
was  led  out  between  two  officers 
to  the  scaffold. 

On  emerging  from  the  Court¬ 
house,  and  when  the  gibbet  and 
the  immense  crowd  met  his  gaze, 
he  held  down  his  head,  and  groan¬ 
ed  piteously,  lifting  up  his  hands, 
and  ejaculating,  “  Oh  Lord  !  oh 
Lord  !”  He  was  instantly  led  to 
the  drop  ;  but  he  declared  he  was 
unable  to  stand;  and,  as  he  had 
expressed  a  resolution  to  address 
the  multitude,  a  chair  was  brought 
for  him.  On  sitting  down,  he 
appeared  to  gather  additional 
strength  and  resolution,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  crowd  thus  : — 

“  I  hope  you  will  listen  atten¬ 
tively  to  what  I  am  now  about  to 
say  to  you,  as  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  permitted  to  tell 
my  mind  to  the  public.  I  have 
been  most  unjustly  condemned, 
through  false  swearing  :  and  here 
I  pray  that  God  may  send  his 
curse  upon  all  connected  with  my 
trial — I  curse  the  witnesses  with 
all  the  curses  of  the  hundred-and- 
ninth  Psalm.  There  is  one  person 
connected  with  the  parish  who 
brought  in  false  witnesses  to  con¬ 
demn  an  innocent  man.  When  in 
prison,  this  person  came  to  visit 
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me ;  but  I  told  him  that  it  was  a 
wonder  the  God  of  heaven  did  not 
rain  down  fire  and  brimstone  upon 
him  as  he  did  upon  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  He  it  was  who  brought 
false  witnesses  against  me — who 
brought  Roman  Catholics,  who 
worship  stocks  and  stones,  and 
others  to  swear  away  my  life :  but 
God  will  curse  and  eternally  damn 
him.” 

After  going  on  in  a  similar  strain 
for  a  minute  or  two,  he  paused  for 
a  little  space ;  upon  which  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner,  thinking  he  had  con¬ 
cluded,  stepped  towards  him,  and 
inquired  if  he  had  done  ?  “  No, 

Sir,  I  am  not  done  !”  replied  he 
warmly,  and  lifting  up  his  clinch¬ 
ed  hand  and  striking  it  violently 
upon  his  knee,  <f  I’m  not  done  !” 
I’ll  say  much  more  if  they  will 
allow  me.”  And  he  went  on  with 
the  same  mixture  of  asseveration 
and  curses,  for  about  five  minutes 
more.  Then  there  was  prayer. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Leitch  bade 
him  farewell ;  when  he  stretched 
out  his  hand,  saying,  “  Farewell, 
Sir,  farewell  ;  I’ll  soon  be  in  eter¬ 
nity.”  The  executioner  then  put 
the  cap  on  the  old  man’s  head, 
adjusted  the  rope,  and  placed  the 
signal  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 
At  this  time  he  was  sitting  in  the 
chair  on  the  drop ;  and  although  the 
cap  was  drawn  down  over  his  face, 
continued  muttering  his  anathe¬ 
mas  against  all  who  had  connex¬ 
ion  with  his  trial.  He  was  then 
desired  to  rise  from  the  chair,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  removed  : 
but  he  replied  that  he  could  not, 
wept  piteously,  and  while  in  the 
act  of  exclaiming  “  May  God 
be — ”  the  fatal  bolt  was  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  wretched  old  man, 
utteringa  heavy  groan,  waslaunch- 
ed  into  eternity.  For  a  moment 
he  raised  one  of  his  hands,  which 
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had  not  been  properly  pinioned,  to 
the  back  of  his  neck,  seized  the 
rope  convulsively,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  save  himself;  but  his  grasp 
instantly  relaxed,  and  after  strug- 
ling  violently  for  some  time,  lie 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of 
Mair’s  life: — 

“Allan  Mairwas  born  five  weeks 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  His 
mother  having  married  again,  he 
left  the  paternal  dwelling  at  nine 
years  of  age.  His  mother  think¬ 
ing  he  was  lost,  advertised  him  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  ;  the 
knowledge  of  which  afterwards 
reached  him,  but  did  not  bring 
him  home.  He  had  gone  to  Eng¬ 
land  at  that  early  age ;  where  lie 
remained,  employed  as  a  drover 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  was 
next  employed  to  conduct  160  Me¬ 
rino  sheep,  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Selkirk,  to  his  settlement  upon 
the  Red  River,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  For  this  job  he  received 
160  guineas.  After  remaining 
there  for  a  few  weeks,  he  made 
his  way  to  New  York,  where  he 
got  into  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  an  extensive  dealer  and 
shipper.  He  was  employed  by 
him  principally  in  buying  grain 
to  be  ground  into  flour.  Here  he 
was  doing  well,  and  saving  money, 
and  getting  every  day  more  into 
the  confidence  of  his  master.  He 
was  then  placed  on  shipboard,  in 
one  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  ships,  as  super¬ 
cargo.  This  vessel  traded  regu¬ 
larly  between  New  York  and  King¬ 
ston  in  Jamaica.  He  continued 
in  this  trade  upwards  of  four  years ; 
when,  by  some  means,  he  had 
learned  that  his  mother  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  law-plea.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland,  bringing  with 
him  2,000  guineas,  which  all  went 
to  the  lawyers  in  a  very  short  time; 
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which,  it  seems,  while  it  directed 
his  mind  to  litigation,  at  the  same 
time  rendered  him  sour  and  mis¬ 
anthropic.” 

8.  Dreadful  Catastrophe. — 
As  Mrs.  Anderson,  of  Oakley,  with 
Mr.  and  Miss  Inskip,  her  visitors, 
were  returning,  after  attending 
divine  service  in  the  morning  at 
Stevington  Church,  over  the  river 
which  flows  between  that  church 
and  Mr.  Anderson’s  house,  during 
a  violent  squall,  the  boat  was 
swamped,  and  the  three  were 
drowned.  The  clergyman  was 
administering  the  holy  sacrament 
during  the  awful  event,  and, 
alarmed  by  the  cries  of  the  sur¬ 
vivor,  who  had  the  conduct  of  the 
party,  hastened  with  the  clerk 
and  some  of  the  communicants  to 
the  river,  when  neither  boat  nor 
persons  were  to  be  seen  ;  all  were 
sunk.  After  great  exertions,  the 
bodies  were  taken  out  of  the  river 
in  about  an  hour  afterwards. 

9.  Whirlwind  at  Maidstone. 
— This  morning,  at  about  nine 
o’clock,  this  town  was  visited  by 
one  of  these  phenomena,  which 
suddenly  swept  through  the  streets 
with  such  violence,  that  the  pas¬ 
sengers  could  hardly  keep  their 
footing.  Its  principal  force  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  expended  in  Earl-street, 
where  two  stacks  of  chimnies  were 
thrown  down,  one  of  which  passed 
clear  through  the  roof  of  Mr. 
Barnes’s  sail-loft,  within  a  few 
inches  of  where  he  was  seated  at 
work,  and  the  other  fell  in  Mr. 
Button’s  yard,  on  the  very  spot 
where  Mrs.  Button  and  her  child 
had  been  standing  but  a  minute 
before  ;  in  both  cases  happily  no 
personal  injury  was  suffered.  The 
lead  over  Mr.  Tootell’s  office  door 
was  completely  turned  up,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  ridge  tiles  at  another  house 
went  flying  through  the  air  like  a 


covey  of  birds  :  a  number  of  shut¬ 
ters  standing  before  a  third  dwell- 
ing  went  dancing  on  the  pavement 
as  if  possessed,  and  finally  mea¬ 
sured  their  length  in  the  carriage¬ 
way  ;  and  last,  but  not  least  cu¬ 
rious,  a  glass  gas  lamp  was  carried 
out  of  an  iron  post  and  entirely 
disappeared.  The  wind  which  was 
south-west,  suddenly  veered  round 
to  north-west,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  fell  considerably. 

10.  Tobacco  Smuggling. — At 
the  Greenwich  Police-office,  Bich¬ 
ard  Bailey,  a  private  in  the  Royal 
Artillery,  was  convicted  of  smug- 
glingtobacco.  Hehad  been  watched 
to  a  tobacconist’s  shop  in  Green¬ 
wich,  where  he  deposited  twenty- 
one  pounds  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
tured  tobacco  j  the  duty  on  which 
would  have  been  about  10/.  He 
was  ordered  to  pay  100/.  penalty  ; 
and  in  default,  was  committed  to 
prison  for  six  months ;  but  it  was 
understood  that  an  application 
would  be  made  to  Government  by 
the  military  authorities,  as  Bailey 
bore  an  excellent  character  in  his 
regiment,  and  was  not  really  the 
guilty  party.  It  was  stated  that 
the  officers  of  Excise  had  seized 
1,000  packages  of  tobacco  at  the 
quarters  of  Mr.  Henry  Edward 
J agger,  the  keeper  of  the  canteen 
at  the  Royal  Artillery  Barracks 
in  Woolwich  ;  ingeniously  con¬ 
cealed  in  some  tea  canisters  that 
had  recently  been  brought  over 
from  Canada,  in  the  Algerine  troop- 
transport-ship. 

—  Dreadful  Accident. — An 
inquest  was  held  at  the  Holy  bush 
public-house.  Church -end,  Red- 
bourn,  by  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  coroner 
for  the  county,  on  the  body  of  a 
young  man  named  William  Rush, 
who  was  shot  accidentally  by  his 
companion,  Joseph  Hilliard,  a 
young  man  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
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Blagg,  the  Town-Clerk  of  St. 
Alban’s.  The  following  evidence 
was  gone  into  : — William  Gilbert, 
of  St.  Michael’s,  near  St.  Alban’s, 
sworn,  stated  he  rents  the  shooting 
of  Revell-end  Farm,  near  Red- 
bourn.  He  was  out  about  seven 
o’clock  this  morning  with  the 
deceased  and  Joseph  Hilliard. 
They  went  rabbit  shooting,  and 
reached  Revell-end  about  nine, and 
began  beating  directly ;  neither  of 
them  had  had  a  shot  when  the 
accident  happened.  When  they 
got  to  a  dell,  called  Jarvis  Dell, 
which  is  very  woody,  and  where 
there  is  no  path,  he  (witness)  went 
first,  Hilliard  next,  and  then  the 
deceased.  All  had  guns  loaded. 
Witness  was  about  ten  yards  in 
advance,  when  he  heard  a  gun  go 
off ;  he  turned  round  and  could 
not  see  Hilliard  or  the  deceased. 
Witness  said,  “  What  did  you 
shoot  at?”  Hilliard  called  out, 
“Oh  God!  I’ve  shot  poor  Bill 
Rush.”  Witness  went  directly. 
Hilliard  had  dropped  his  gun,  and 
witness  observed  that  the  cock  of 
the  barrel  which  had  not  gone  off 
was  down  on  the  nipple.  The 
gun  was  a  double-barrelled  one. 
The  deceased  did  not  speak.  The 
shot  had  penetrated  his  right 
breast.  He  died  instantly.  Hilliard 
and  the  deceased  were  on  very  in¬ 
timate  terms  ;  they  were  like  bro¬ 
thers.  Witness,  in  conclusion, 
said  he  could  not  tell  how  the  gun 
went  off.  Joseph  Hilliard  next 
stated  on  his  oath  that  he  went 
out  this  morning  in  company  with 
the  first  witness  and  the  deceased. 
They  went  into  the  dell  spoken  of 
by  the  last  witness.  Gilbert  went 
first,  he  (Hilliard)  second,  and  the 
deceased  followed.  His  gun  was 
on  his  left  arm.  The  deceased  had 
come  up  to  him,  and  was  at  his 
side  when  the  gun  suddenly  ex¬ 


ploded,  and  shot  him  in  the  breast. 
How  it  went  off,  he  (Hilliard) 
could  not  possibly  tell.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  twenty-six  years  old, 
and  they  were  on  the  best  terms. 
Verdict,  “Accidental  death.” 

11.  A  fatal  fire  occurred  in  St. 
Martin’s-court,  this  morning.  It 
broke  out  at  two  o’clock,  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Labrafn,  a  boot  and 
shoe  maker  ;  having  probably  been 
smouldering  since  an  early  hour 
on  the  previous  evening,  when  a 
smell  of  burning  was  perceived. 
Mr.  Labram  and  his  family  escaped 
on  the  leads.  A  Mr.  Pollock  and 
his  brother-in-law,  who  lodged  in 
the  house,  also  went  on  to  the 
leads,  intending  to  return  for  Mrs. 
Pollock  and  two  children  ;  but 
when  they  attempted  it  they  found 
it  impossible  to  get  back,  and  the 
wife  and  children,  shrieking  for 
assistance,  were  left  to  their  fate. 
Three  other  houses  caught  fire  ; 
and  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  Mr. 
King,  a  hairdresser,  was  danger¬ 
ously  hurt  by  falling  from  the 
leads  to  the  pavement.  The  fire 
was  subdued  about  five  o’clock  ; 
Mr.  Labram’s  house  being  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  other  three  much 
damaged,  and  six  others  less  so. 

12.  Fatal  Occurrence.  — 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  races 
at  Kelso  last  night,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  Fushie-bridge,  the  owner 
of  a  mare  that  ran  for  the  Kelso 
Plate,  left  the  course  in  a  gig, 
accompanied  by  a  friend.  On 
their  way  home  they  had  occasion 
to  pass  the  River  Leader  early  this 
morning,  which  had  been  consi¬ 
derably  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains 
during  the  preceding  day.  The 
horse  and  gig,  when  about  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  were  carried 
down  by  the  strength  of  the  cur¬ 
rent.  Mr.  Wilson  got  out  with 
great  difficulty,  and  made  his  way 
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to  Earlstoun  :  but  his  friend  was 
entombed  in  the  turbid  waters. 

13.  Suicide.  —  Mr.  George 
Gibson,  an  official  assignee  of  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  was  found 
to  have  hanged  himself  to-day,  in 
his  dressing  room,  at  his  residence, 
No.  9,  Bland  ford-square.  He  had 

once  been  in  so  unhealthy  a  state 

* 

of  mind  that  his  medical  attendant 
had  ordered  his  razors  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  latterly  he  had  been 
morose  and  irritable.  A  Coroner’s 
jury  returned  a  verdict  that  Mr. 
Gibson  destroyed  himself  while  in 
an  unsound  state  of  mind. 

15.  Incendiary  Fires  in 
Cambridgeshire.  —  Last  night, 
between  nine  and  ten  o’clock, 
a  fire  broke  out  upon  the  farm 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  W.  Webb, 
at  Great  Gransden,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  a  haulm  and  a  straw  stack, 
valued  at  100/.  The  same  night, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock, 
another  fire  broke  out  upon  the 
premises  of  Mr.  W.  Hoi  ben,  of 
Barton.  Some  of  the  villagers 
returning  from  their  club  saw  the 
fire  break  out  in  a  haulm  stack, 
which  was  placed  between  two 
corn  stacks,  and  hastening  to  the 
spot  fortunately  succeeded  in  re¬ 
moving  the  haulm  before  the  fire 
could  reach  the  other  stacks,  and 
thus  saved,  in  all  probability,  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  premises. 
To-night,  about  eight  o’clock,  a 
third  fire  (within  the  space  of  a 
few  miles)  broke  out  on  the  pre¬ 
mises  of  Mr.  Samuel  Prest,  of  Sta- 
pleford,  which  entirely  consumed 
a  hovel  and  straw  stack.  All  the 
above  fires  are  suspected  to  have 
been  the  work  of  incendiaries. 

16.  Desperate  Burglar. — At 
the  Clerkenwell  Police-office,  Jere¬ 
miah  Caylor,  a  powerful  and  sullen 
young  man,  was  charged  with 
having  burglariously  entered  the 

You.  LX^XV.  * 


house  of  Mr.  Knapp,  a  silversmith, 
in  High-street,  Islington.  Be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  o’clock  yester¬ 
day  morning,  Mr.  Knapp  was 
roused  from  his  bed  by  an  unusual 
noise ;  and  he  found  two  men  in 
his  shop.  One  of  them  ran  through 
the  back. parlour,  and  jumped  out 
of  a  window.  The  other  burglar, 
Caylor,  attempted  to  escape  in  the 
same  way,  but  Mr.  Knapp  caught 
him.  Caylor  beat  and  kicked  Mr. 
Knapp  most  violently,  until  a  kick 
in  the  left  eye  stupified  the  silver¬ 
smith,  and  the  thief  then  jumped 
out  at  the  window:  but  he  fell  on 
the  flag-stones;  the  master  of  the 
house  followed,  and  again  seized 
him  ;  and  another  violent  str  uggle 
ensued.  Caylor  had  just  kicked 
his  antagonist  to  the  ground,  and 
swung  himself  up  by  a  tree,  when 
some  police,  attracted  by  Mr. 
Knapp’s  cries  for  aid,  jumped  into 
the  yard,  pursued  the  robber  to 
the  roof  of  an  outhouse,  and  seized 
him.  The  other  man,  Henry  Har¬ 
vey,  was  found  lying  outside, 
having  broken  his  leg  in  jumping 
from  a  high  wall.  He  was  re¬ 
moved  at  once  to  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital.  Caylor  wascommitted  for 
trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

17.  The  “  Free  Church  ”  of 
Scotland. — The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  “  Free  Protesting 
Church  of  Scotland,”  met  in  Glas¬ 
gow  City  Hall,  to-day.  Among 
the  visitors  were  the  Marquess  of 
Breadalbane,  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  and 
the  Rev.  Cesar  Malan,  from  Ge¬ 
neva;  among  the  lay  members 
Sir  David  Brewster  and  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Agnew.  Dr.  Chalmers 
preached  a  sermon,  which  wras 
much  admired,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  ;  and  then  he  resigned  the 
chair  to  the  newly-appointed  Mo¬ 
derator,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  On 
taking  the  chair,  Dr.  Brown  in- 
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sisted  on  the  authenticity  of  his 
own  church  — 

“  We  meet  not  at  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  for  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  That  constitution,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
has  been  framed  by  the  shill  and 
the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers — « 
the  men  of  eminence  and  the  men 
of  God  of  former  times — our  Pro¬ 
testant  Reformers  ;  and  it  existed 
before  it  was  brought  into  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  State  at  all.*  * 
We  are  the  true  Church ,  that  was 
originally  recognized  by  the  State.” 

The  roll  was  called  over,  several 
new  commissions  were  handed  in, 
and  soon  after  the  Assembly  ad¬ 
journed.  Next  day  a  good  deal  of 
business  was  transacted,  and  depu¬ 
tations  from  other  Presbyterian 
churches  were  received. 

—  Railway  Accident. — An 
accidentoccurred  to-night  at  Croy¬ 
don,  on  the  Dover  Railway, 
whereby  the  driver  of  the  train 
which  reaches  the  London  ter¬ 
minus  at  a  quarter  past  ten  o’clock 
unfortunately  lost  his  life.  It 
seems  that  the  poor  fellow,  in 
leaning  over  the  engine  carriage, 
overbalanced  himself  and  fell  under 
the  wheels.  One  leg  was  torn  off 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
the  other  above  the  instep.  He 
was  conveyed  to  town,  and  imme¬ 
diately  removed  on  a  stretcher  to 
Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he  shortly 
afterwards  expired. 

18.  Daring  Burglary. — This 
morning  the  family  of  Captain  R. 
Pollock,  residing  at  No.  6,  St. 
George’s- terrace,  Gloucester- road , 
Kensington  New  Town,  were 
alarmed  by  discovering  that  the 
premises  had  during  the  night 
been  burglariously  entered  and 
robbed.  The  thieves  it  appeared 
had,  by  scaling  two  high  walls  at 


the  rear  of  the  house,  got  into  the 
back  garden,  and,  by  means  of 
boring  several  holes  with  a  centre- 
bit,  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
house.  They  then  ransacked  the 
front  parlour,  and  also  the  front 
drawing-room,  but  ventured  no 
higher  up  stairs,  and  took  their 
departure  the  same  way  as  they 
had  entered,  without  disturbing 
the  family.  The  thieves  left 
behind  them  the  centre-bit  and  a 
screw-driver,  from  the  appearance 
of  which  it  was  evident  they  were 
not  experienced  burglars. 

—  Attempted  Murder  and 
Suicide.  —  William  Isherwood, 
formerly  a  power-loom  weaver, 
lived  in  a  cottage  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buryfold  print-works,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Eccles  Shorrock.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  a  pauper  and  a 
lunatic  in  the  workhouse,  but 
about  a  fortnight  ago  one  of  his 
children  died,  and  he  applied  for 
and  obtained  permission  to  attend 
the  funeral,  and  unfortunately  he 
never  afterwards  returned  to  the 
workhouse.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  attempted  to  cut  his  throat, 
but  the  effusion  of  blood  was  on 
that  occasion  stopped,  and  his  life 
saved.  About  six  o’clock  this 
morning,  a  neighbour  was  alarmed 
by  hearing  a  dreadful  noise,  and 
cries  for  mercy  and  assistance.  He 
accordingly  hastened  to  render  his 
assistance,  but  found  that  the 
outer  door  of  the  residence  of  the 
unhappy  lunatic  was  fastened. 
Resolving,  however,  to  obtain  an 
entrance,  he  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  door,  which  gave  way,  and 
immediately  upon  that  being  ef¬ 
fected,  the  wretched  criminal 
dashed  through  the  window,  clam¬ 
bering  over  the  fence  that  protects 
the  reservoir,  which  is  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  cottage, 
and  is  there  somewhere  about  four 
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yards  in  depth,  and  plunged  into 

it.  He  was  followed  by  some  of 

•> 

his  neighbours,  who  went  into  the 
stream  to  rescue  him,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  his  feet  had  sunk  deep  into 
the  mud,  and  as  the  water  was 
washing  over  him  he  was  drowned 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and 
before  any  effectual  means  could 
be  taken  to  rescue  him  from  his 
perilous  condition.  Meantime  the 
cottage  of  the  unhappy  criminal 
was  entered,  and  it  was  found  that 
his  unfortunate  wife  vvas  in  a  most 
dangerous  condition  ;  he  had  used 
an  axe  or  bill-hook  for  his  savage 
purpose,  and  cut  her  on  the  head, 
arms,  and  breast,  and  broken 
several  of  her  ribs.  Jealousy  was 
the  motive  which  led  him  to  com¬ 
mit  this  awful  crime. 

—  Fearful  Storm  at  Sea 
and  Shipwreck. —  Throughout 
yesterday  and  to-day,  a  most  awful 
storm  raged  along  the  eastern 
coast,  causing  a  tremendous  sea. 
The  loss  of  life  and  property  was 
truly  distressing.  Among  the 
many  casualties  that  occurred,  was 
the  total  loss  of  the  British-built 
ship  Burhampootur ,  C.  G.  Cowley 
commander,  which  took  place  about 
six  o’clock  this  morning,  on  the 
rocks  off  the  south-east  portion  of 
the  town  of  Margate.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  ship,  which  was  a  very  fine 
vessel,  550  tons  burthen,  had  been 
chartered  by  Carter  and  Bonus,  the 
emigrant  agents  of  Leadenhall- 
street,  for  the  conveyance  of  emi¬ 
grants  on  the  part  of  Government 
to  Port  Philip.  Owing  to  her  size 
and  construction  she  was  well 
adapted  for  that  line  of  traffic, 
every  accommodation  being  made 
that  could  give  comfort  to  the  pas¬ 
sengers  during  their  tedious  voy¬ 
age.  On  Monday  last,  the  16th 
inst.,  she  sailed  from  the  London 
Docks,  having  on  board  ninety- 


four  emigrants  besides  the  crew  : 
they  consisted  of  twenty-one  wo¬ 
men,  forty-four  children,  and  the 
rest  men,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
labouring  class.  The  voyage  to 
sea  was  as  favourable  as  could 
be  desired,  and  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  captain  to  proceed  to  Cork 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
remainder  of  the  emigrants,  but 
bad  weather  threatening,  she  hove- 
to  last  night  in  Margate  Roads 
and  anchored,  orders  being  given 
to  make  her  as  snug  as  possible. 
The  ship  wore  the  gale  gallantly, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that 
she  would  ride  if  out,  when  a 
fearful  blast  drove  her  from  her 
anchorage,  and  she  was  instantly 
hurled  stem-on  to  the  chalk  rocks, 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  Mar¬ 
gate  town,  between  Clifton  Baths 
and  Kingston.  The  sea  at  the 
same  time  was  breaking  over  her 
decks.  All  was  confusion  on  board, 
and  the  shock  being  so  great  as  to 
carry  away  her  rudder,  she  in¬ 
stantly  filled.  The  decks  were 
now  crowded  by  the  unfortunate 
emigrants,  and  a  scene  of  the  most 
heart-rending  character  presented 
itself,  every  one  of  them  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  swept  into  the 
sea,  and  either  be  dashed  to  pieces 
or  drowned.  Captain  Cowley  en¬ 
treated  of  them  to  be  tranquil,  and 
fortunately  they  obeyed,  and  after 
a  short  lapse  of  time  several  Mar¬ 
gate  luggers  came  off',  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  every  soul  off' the 
ill-fated  ship,  and  landing  them 
safely.  The  poor  emigrants  were 
in  a  most  deplorable  state,  being 
completely  drenched.  Carts  having 
been  procured,  they  were,  without 
loss  of  time,  conveyed  on  to  Mar¬ 
gate,  where  they  were  billetted  at 
the  several  public-houses  ;  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  very  hospitable  and 
humane  manner. 
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19.  A  Desperate  Leap. — A 
few  days  since  as  a  Twyford  con¬ 
stable  was  conveying  a  prisoner 
(who  bad  been  sentenced  to  ihree 
months’  imprisonment)  from  that 
place  to  Abingdon  gaol,  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  the  pri¬ 
soner,  shortly  after  the  train 
started,  and  while  it  was  proceed¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  suddenly  leaped 
from  the  carriage,  tumbling  over 
head  and  heels  into  the  road.  The 
constable,  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  and  without  reflecting 
upon  the  danger  he  would  incur, 
immediately  jumped  out  after  him. 
Those  in  the  train  who  witnessed 
the  foolhardy  conduct  of  the  two 
men  imagined  that  both  must 
have  been  inevitably  killed.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  as  it  may  appear, 
neither  was  in  the  least  injured, 
and  the  prisoner  was  again  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  courageous  constable, 
who  walked  along  the  line  to  the 
next  station  with  his  prisoner,  and 
proceeded  thence  to  his  place  of 
destination,  where  they  arrived  at 
a  somewhat  early  hour  in  the 
morning. 

—  Audacious  Swindling. — 
An  exceedingly  clever  fellow,  ex¬ 
ercised  his  ingenuity  very  recently 
amongst  the  Dissenting  portion  of 
the  community  at  Cambridge,  re¬ 
presenting  himself  as  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  By  his  handsome  person, 
winning  manners,  and  very  reli¬ 
gious  deportment,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  introduced  to  several  of 
the  Dissenting  families  of  the 
town  and  surrounding  villages. 
So  far  did  he  carry  his  imposture, 
that  he  got  himself  baptized  at 
Eden  Chapel,  one  of  their  places 
of  worship.  He  made  several 
pretty  presents,  seeming  to  be  well 
stocked  with  jewellery  and  cash, 


and  his  style  of  dress  was  elegant 
and  fashionable.  At  length  the 
Cambridge  police  thought  they 
perceived  a  striking  likeness  be¬ 
tween  the  illustrious  stranger  and 
a  swindler  advertised  in  the  Hue 
and  Cry  as  having  robbed  a  female 
relative  at  Greenwich  of  between 
200 1.  and  300/.  and  decamped  with 
the  booty.  He  was  arrested  and 
found  to  be  the  man. 

21.  Robbery  in  a  Railway 
Carriage. — A  singular  charge  of 
robbery  was  brought  against  aMr. 
Lazarus,  a  respectable  member  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion,  at  the  Po¬ 
lice-office  of  Birmingham,  in  the 
month  of  August  last,  which  ex¬ 
cited  a  good  deal  of  interest  from 
the  circumstances  attending  it. 
Mr.  Lazarus  had  the  misfortune 
to  travel  with  a  party  of  sailors 
from  London  to  Birmingham  in  a 
second-class  carriage,  one  of  whom 
of  the  name  of  Cunningham,  con¬ 
trived  to  steal  his  companions 
purse,  while  he  was  asleep,  and  on 
the  loss  being  discovered  charged 
Mr.  Lazarus  with  having  commit¬ 
ted  the  robbery,  and  in  fact  gave 
evidence  that  he  had  seen  him 
take  the  money.  By  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  accident,  and  after  Mr.  La¬ 
zarus  had  been  subjected  to  much 
indignity  and  annoyance,  the  real 
thief  was  discovered,  and  Cun¬ 
ningham  ultimately  confessed  that 
he  had  committed  the  robbery, 
and  falsely  charged  an  innocent 
man  with  the  olfence.  He  was 
accordingly  committed  on  the 
charge,  and  wasbrought  up  to  take 
his  trial  before  the  Recorder,  at  the 
Birmingham  Sessions.  He  was  de¬ 
fended  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  pleaded 
that  there  was  an  agreement  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  party  of  sailors  on 
setting  out,  that  if  one  got  into 
trouble,  or  was  groggy,  the  other 
should  take  care  of  his  mouey, 
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and  that,  it  was  on  this  account 
Cunningham  had  made  free  with 
the  purse  of  li is  companion,  who 
was  at  the  time  half  seas  over. 
Mr.  Miller,  who  conducted  the 
prosecution,  proved  that  Lines, 
the  sailor  who  had  been  robbed, 
was  quite  sober  at  the  time  ;  and 
the  jury  found  the  prisoner 
“  Guilty, ”  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  transported  for  ten  years. 

—  Present  from  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  to  Queen  Victoria. — -The 
cabinet  presented  by  the  King  to 
Queen  Victoria  during  her  visit  to 
him  at  the  Chateau  d’Eu,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  pieces  of  work¬ 
manship  which  has  issued  from 
the  manufactories  of  Sevres  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  about  fourteen 
inches  long  by  nine  wide,  and  ten 
high  ;  on  each  front  is  a  painting, 
by  M.  Devilly,  representing  the 
dress  of  women  in  the  five  parts  of 
the  world.  On  the  lid  is  Europe, 
with  rich  ornaments,  and  in  a  ball 
dress;  the  front  shows  the  toilet 
of  a  married  woman  in  French  In¬ 
dia;  one  of  the  sides  gives  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  articles  of  dress  in 
Senegambia  ;  the  opposite  side  an 
idea  of  the  apparel  of  women  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  operation  of  tatooing  at 
Noukahiva ;  on  the  farther  front 
the  artist  has  grouped  in  a  very 
graceful  composition  some  Ameri¬ 
can  women,  natives,  and  creoles, 
decked  in  their  most  splendid 
vestments. 

24.  Fire  at  Frogmore  House, 
the  Residence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kent. — A  fire  was  discovered 
to  have  broken  out  in  the  spacious 
corridor  at  Frogmore-house,at  the 
early  hour  of  half-past  six  o’clock, 
this  morning,  by  one  of  the  do¬ 
mestics;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
its  fortunate  detection  at  the  time 
there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that 


the  splendid  mansion  must  have 
been  burnt  to  the  ground. 

It  appears  that  the  corridor 
(which  overlooks  the  picturesque 
lake),  and  over  which  is  the  sleep¬ 
ing  apartment  of  Ller  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  is 
heated  by  means  of  flues  under 
the  flooring,  which  is  of  Portland 
stone,  two  and  a  half  inches  thick. 
These  flues  are  of  brick,  fourteen 
inches  deep  and  ten  inches  in 
width,  and  intersect  this  beau¬ 
tiful  portion  of  Frogmore-house, 
throughout  its  w  hole  length  (some 
eighty  or  ninety  feet),  no  less  than 
four  times.  They  are  heated  by 
an  immense  coal  furnace,  erected 
in  one  of  the  underground  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  mansion.  There  is5 
likewise,  in  most  parts  of  the  floor 
a  space  of  three  inches  between 
the  exterior  of  these  bricked  flues 
and  the  Portland  stone  pavement. 

Upon  one  of  the  domestics  this 
morning  entering  the  apartment, 
flames,  immediately  upon  the  rush¬ 
ing  in  of  the  external  air,  shot  up 
from  nearly  the  centre  of  the  room 
towards  the  ceiling.  An  alarm  was 
instantly  raised,  and  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  and  assistance  being 
at  hand,  the  fire  was  speedily  sub¬ 
dued.  The  splendid  carpet,  to  the 
extent  of  some  yards,  and  an  ot¬ 
toman,  were  burnt  to  a  cinder, 
and  other  portions  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  which  had  ignited  were  con¬ 
siderably  injured. 

25.  Determined  Suicide.— A 
most  determined  act  of  suicide  was 
committed  by  a  gentleman  this  af¬ 
ternoon,  in  a  field  adjoining  Put¬ 
ney-heath.  It  appears  that  about 
three  o’clock, alabourernamed  Eves 
had  occasion  to  pass  through  this 
meadow  to  fetch  some  horses. 
There  is  a  pathway  which  tra¬ 
verses  the  road-side  end  of  the 
field,  and  skirting  it  are  many  fine 
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old  trees,  to  which  scats  have  been 
attached,  and  it  was  upon  one  of 
these  seats  that  Eves  found  the 
deceased  gentleman.  At  a  dis¬ 
tance  the  deceased  appeared  to  be 
asleep,  but  on  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion  the  man  was  horror  struck 
at  finding  him  quite  dead,  and 
that  death  had  been  caused  by  a 
pistol  bullet,  which  had  passed 
through  his  head.  Dr.  Shillito, 
of  Putney,  was  sent  for,  but  his 
professional  services  were  alto¬ 
gether  useless.  He  examined  the 
body,  and  ascertained  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  must  have  held  the  muzzle 
of  a  pistol  to  his  mouth,  and  pull¬ 
ing  the  trigger,  the  contents  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  head  and  lodged 
in  the  tree,  against  which  the  de¬ 
ceased  must  have  been  leaning  at 
the  time.  At  the  feet  of  the  deceased 
were  found  lying  his  hat,  a  small 
pocket  pistol,  three  bullets  and  a 
powder  flask.  The  deceased  had 
adopted  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  prevent  his  being  recognized 
after  death,  for  no  papers,  cards, 
or  other  memoranda  were  found 
upon  him,  and  he  had  even  cut  a 
piece  of  linen  off  his  shirt,  where 
there  is  no  doubt  his  name  or  ini¬ 
tials  were  written.  The  deceased 
had  about  22s.  on  his  person. 

—  Sudden  Death. — Fal¬ 
mouth. — A  most  melancholy  in¬ 
stance  of  the  awful  uncertainty  of 
human  life  occurred  here  to-day. 
Mr.  Barnes,  formerly  a  merchant, 
at  Lisbon,  was  this  morning  fol¬ 
lowing  the  earthly  remains  of  his 
wife  to  the  tomb,  when  but  a 
short  distance  from  his  house,  he 
felt  ill  and  left  the  mournful  pro¬ 
cession,  and  went  into  the  house 
of  Mr.  W.  Downing,  who  gave 
him  a  glass  of  wine;  lie  drank  two 
thirds  of  the  wine,  and  then  fell  a 
lifeless  corpse.  He  appeared  in 
good  health  when  he  left  his 
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house.  Both  himself  and  wife  had 
attained  the  age  of  73  years. 

—  Royal  Visit  to  Cambridge. 
- — The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
left  Windsor  Castle,  in  a  pony 
earriage-and-four  for  Cambridge, 
soon  after  eight  this  morning,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Hohenlohe- 
Langenbourg  riding  in  the  same 
carriage.  In  two  others  followed 
the  suite,  consisting  of  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Lady 
in  Waiting,  the  HonourableEleanor 
Stanley,  Maid  of  Honour,  Earl  De- 
lawarr,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  the  Honourable 
Charles  Grey,  Equerry  to  the 
Queen,  Colonel  Bouverie,  Equerry 
to  the  Prince,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  An¬ 
son,  the  Prince's  Private  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  escort  was  a  party  of 
Life  Guards.  At  Slough,  the  pony 
carriages  were  exchanged  for  a 
special  train  on  the  railway.  At 
Paddington,  the  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Hohenlohe  took  leave  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  ;  who,  with 
their  suite,  entered  three  royal 
carriages-and-four,  and  proceeded, 
with  an  escort  of  Life  Guards,  at 
a  rapid  pace,  across  the  Regent’s 
Park,  through  Camden  Town,  to 
the  Cambridge -road.  Waltham, 
Ware,  and  all  other  places  on  the 
line  of  road,  were  decorated  with 
arches,  flags,  and  evergreens  ;  the 
population  universally  appeared  to 
greet  the  travellers :  at.  some  places 
the  Odd  Fellows  were  conspicuous 
among  the  gala  folks,  at  others 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  assisted  in 
the  show.  The  royal  escort  was 
relieved  at  intervals  by  troops  of 
the  Scotch  Greys  and  Yeomanry. 
Royston  presented,  among  other 
decorations,  a  magnificent  arch  of 
white  and  pink,  supported  on  fluted 
columns  of  the  same  colours  and 
decked  with  evergreens ;  while 

the  main  street  was  literally  a 
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canopy  of  flags  and  triumphal 
arches.  As  the  cortege  entered 
the  county  of  Cambridge,  it  was 
joined  by  a  great  and  increasing 
number  of  gentlemen  on  horse¬ 
back,  so  that  an  immense  caval¬ 
cade  accompanied  it  into  the  city 
of  Cambridge.  The  place  was  pro¬ 
fusely  ornamented  with  evergreens, 
flowers,  flags,  and  banners,  and 
triumphal  arches  ;  and  at  the 
sides  platforms  were  erected  for 
spectators,  who  thronged  every 
part ;  the  ladies  carrying  bouquets 
in  their  hands.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  town  stood  the  Corporation, 
headed  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Mayor.  The  carriages  stopped; 
the* civic  magistrate,  dropping  on 
one  knee,  presented  his  mace  to 
the  Queen,  and  she  graciously  re¬ 
turned  it,  the  people  shouting. 

The  Queen’s  carriage  entered 
the  gateway  of  Trinity  College 
at  a  quarter  past  two  o’clock  ;  the 
royal  standard  being  at  the  same 
moment  hoisted  on  the  tower, 
guns  firing  and  bells  ringing. 
After  partaking  of  luncheon  in  a 
private  apartment,  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  entered  the  hall, 
where  a  temporary  throne  had 
been  erected.  They  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  steps,  while  Earl  Dela- 
warr,  habited  in  a  Doctor’s  gown, 
introduced  Lord  Lyndhurst,  High 
Steward  of  the  University,  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  read  congratulatory  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  Queen  and  Prince, 
who  made  suitable  replies  ;  and 
the  heads  of  the  University  were 
severally  presented,  the  Registrary 
naming  them  as  they  were  intro¬ 
duced.  The  Royal  party  then  re¬ 
tired,  and  proceeded  in  three  car¬ 
riages  to  the  King’s  College  Cha¬ 
pel,  where  the  cathedral  service 
was  performed.  The  Queen  was 


observed  to  express  great  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  beauty  of  the  chapel. 
The  chair  occupied  by  Pier  Ma¬ 
jesty,  of  carved  oak,  was  said  to  be 
the  same  as  that  used  by  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

A  very  select  circle  dined  with 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  at 
Trinity  Lodge  :  besides  the  suite 
that  accompanied  them  from  town, 
it  included  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  Mrs.  Whewell,  Lord  Lynd¬ 
hurst,  the  Marquess  of  Exeter, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Goulburn.  At 
half-past  nine  o’clock,  the  Queen 
held  a  levee,  at  which  the  Heads 
of  Houses  and  Proctors  were  pre¬ 
sented,  and  addresses  were  de¬ 
livered  to  both  the  Royal  per¬ 
sonages  from  the  Corporation,  Pa¬ 
rochial  Clergy,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Cambridge.  That  night  the  tra¬ 
vellers  remained  at  Trinity  Lodge. 

In  the  evening  the  town  was 
splendidly  illuminated  with  a  dis¬ 
play  of  fire-works. 

At  a  quarter  to  ten  o’clock  next 
morning  (Thursday)  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  proceeded,  with 
the  suite  and  an  escort  of  Scotch 
Greys,  to  the  Sen  ate- house.  A 
spacious  platform,  elevated  five 
feet  from  the  floor,  was  erected  in 
the  Hall;  on  it  was  a  throne, 
with  two  chairs  of  state,  and  a 
canopy,  with  hangings  of  crimson 
cloth.  Galleries  on  each  side  of 
the  platform  and  above  the  throne 
were  filled  with  ladies;  other  gal¬ 
leries  were  filled  with  Under-Gra¬ 
duates  ;  in  the  body  of  the  hall 
were  the  Masters  of  Arts  ;  on  the 
platform,  several  Heads  of  Houses 
and  their  ladies.  The  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  were  preceded  to 
the  throne  by  the  Esquire  Bedels 
and  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
the  suite:  the  Under- Graduates 
manifested  their  usual  vigour  of 
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lungs  by  shouting  a  welcome. 
The  Queen  wore  a  claret-coloured 
silk  dress  striped  with  black,  an 
amber-coloured  India  crape  shawl, 
beautifully  embroidered  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  and  a  bonnet 
of  lilac-coloured  silk,  covered  with 
lace  and  ornamented  with  flowers. 
Prince  Albert  wore  a  Field  Mar¬ 
shal’s  uniform,  with  the  riband  and 
star  of  the  Garter  and  other  or¬ 
ders.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
having  taken  their  seats,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  his  Royal  Highness, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  thus 
briefly  described 

“The  Senior  Proctor  having 
read  the  grace  of  the  Senate  for 
conferring  the  degree  on  Prince 
Albert,  Mr.  Gunning,  the  Senior 
Bedel,  accompanied  by  the  Public 
Orator,  Mr.  Crick,  advanced,  bow¬ 
ing  to  His  Royal  Highness,  and 
conducted  him  to  his  position  at 
the  top  of  the  steps,  immediately 
facing  the  throne.  The  Public 
Orator  then  having  bowed  to  Her 
Majesty,  proceeded  to  deliver  an 
oration  to  his  Royal  Highness,  in 
Latin.  This  oration  lasted  about 
twenty  minutes,  during  all  which 
time  his  Royal  Highness  was  kept 
standing.  He  bowed  occasionally 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  compli¬ 
ments  passed  upon  him  by  the 
Orator,  and  sometimes  something 
like  a  blush  passed  over  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  The  Senior  Bedel  then 
took  his  Royal  Highness  by  the 
right  hand,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  admi¬ 
nistered  to  him  the  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance  and  supremacy.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  bowed  to  Her  Majesty;  then, 
taking  his  Royal  Highness’s  hand, 
he  administered  the  oath  to  obey 
and  defend  the  laws  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  j  after  which,  the  Vice* 
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Chancellor,  addressing  his  Royal 
Highness  in  the  usual  Latin  form, 
admitted  him  to  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  His 
Royal  Highness  then  descended 
the  steps  of  the  dais,  and  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  scarlet  robe  of  a 
D.C.L.,  and  took  the  velvet  cap  in 
his  hand.  A  loud  burst  of  cheer¬ 
ing,  accompanied  with  the  waving 
of  caps,  went  through  the  hall  as 
his  Royal  Highness,  thusequipped, 
walked  back  to  his  seat  beside 
Her  Majesty.  Amidst  the  cheer¬ 
ing  were  heard  some  cries  of 
‘  Doctor  Albert.’  ” 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di¬ 
vinity  was  conferred  by  Royal  man¬ 
date  on  the  Reverend  R.  Phelps, 
Master  of  Sydney  Sussex  College ; 
Dr.  Oliphant,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  officiating.  From  the 
Senate-house  the  Queen  and  Prince 
proceeded  to  the  Geological  Mu¬ 
seum,  where  Professor  Sedgwick 
showed  the  curiosities  ;  to  the 
University  Library ;  and,  taking 
coach  again,  to  St.  John’s  College. 
In  passing  to  their  carriage,  the 
Royal  pair  had  to  walk ;  and  the 
LTider-Graduates  of  Trinity,  who 
lined  the  way,  pulled  off*  their 
gowns  for  the  Queen  to  tread 
upon.  In  the  Hall  of  King’s 
College  a  luncheon  was  laid  out ; 
but  the  Queen  returned  to  Trinity 
Lodge  to  lunch. 

In  the  afternoon  Prince  Albert, 
attended  by  his  Equerry,  went  to 
see  Christ’s  College,  where  he  was 
shown  the  mulberry-tree,  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  Milton. 
Thence  the  Prince  passed  to  Syd¬ 
ney  Sussex,  Magdalen,  and  Jesus 
Colleges,  and  returned  to  Trinity 
Lodge. 

The  Royal  party  took  their  de¬ 
parture  at  half- past  four  o’clock, 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Whittlesea  Yeomanry  Cavalry, 
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and  proceeded  to  Wimpole,  the 
seat  of  Earl  Hardwicke,  about  ten 
miles  south-west  of  Cambridge. 
At  the  Queen’s  wish,  her  visit  to 
the  Earl  was  strictly  private  ;  but, 
of  course,  the  usual  demonstrations 
of  loyalty  by  the  people  on  the 
way  could  not  be  prevented.  A 
select  party  was  invited  to  meet 
the  illustrious  visitors. 

The  Queen  breakfasted  as  early 
as  eight  o’clock  next  morning,  and 
afterwards  walked  in  the  grounds 
with  the  Prince  and  others  of  the 
visitors.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
Prince  Albert  went  out  shooting 
with  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  At 
two  o’clock,  the  Royal  party  drove 
over  to  Earl  Delawarr’s  seat. 
Bourne,  four  miles  from  Wimpole. 

Before  dinner  at  Wimpole,  ad¬ 
dresses  were  delivered  to  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  Prince,  from  the 
county,  by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
Lord -Lieutenant,  Mr.  Edward 
Humphreys  Green,  High  Sheriff, 
Mr.  Eliot  Yorke,  M.P.,  Mr.  J. 
Eaton,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Allix, 
M.P.  Covers  were  laid  at  dinner 
for  twenty-six.  At  night,  the 
principal  apartments  were  thrown 
open  for  a  grand  ball.  At  the 
south  end  of  the  gallery  was  a  dais, 
carpeted  with  crimson  cloth;  and  on 
the  dais  a  sofa,  covered  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  drapery,  given  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Poet 
Prior,  and  by  him  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford— the  possessor  of  Wimpole 
before  its  purchase  by  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Hardwicke.  The  company 
began  to  arrive  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  at  half-past  nine  the  Royal 
party  repaired  to  the  gallery.  The 
Queen  wore  a  light,  primrose- 
coloured  silk  dress,  brocaded  with 
gold  and  colours ;  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  with  diamonds  and  eme¬ 
ralds,  and  the  riband  and  jewel  of 
tbs  Garter,  Her  Majesty  took 


her  seat  on  the  dais,  the  persons 
of  her  court  and  of  the  mansion 
ranging  themselves  on  either  side. 
The  Queen  opened  the  ball  with 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke ;  Prince 
Albert  dancing  in  the  same  quad¬ 
rille  with  the  Countess  of  Hard- 
wicke.  At  half-past,  eleven  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  with¬ 
drew,  and,  after  spending  half  an 
hour  in  the  supper-room,  retired  to 
rest. 

Early  next  morning,  the  Royal 
pair  walked  out  without  attend¬ 
ants,  and  visited  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke’s  farm.  At  eleven,  they 
took  leave  of  their  host,  and  de¬ 
parted,  with  the  suite  in  three 
carriages,  escorted  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Yeomanry  for  the  first 
stage.  The  escort  was  relieved 
from  time  to  time  by  parties  of 
dragoons  ;  and  the  journey  to 
London  was  marked  by  demon¬ 
strations  of  loyalty  similar  to  those 
of  the  journey  down.  At  Waltham, 
under  the  direction ’of  the  Rev. 
M.  M.  Preston  the  Rector,  the 
ancient  cross,  erected  by  Edward 
the  First,  to  mark  the  place  where 
the  body  of  Queen  Eleanor  rested, 
was  enclosed,  leaving  sufficient 
space  for  the  principal  carriage  to 
enter.  The  enclosure  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  evergreens,  and  a  man 
holding  an  ancient  banner  stood 
at  each  side  of  the  cross.  The 
Rector  was  in  attendance.  He 
had,  when  Her  Majesty  before 
passed  through  the  town,  given 
her  a  book  describing  the  cross  j 
to  which  the  Queen  now  referred, 
and  she  pointed  out  the  several 
parts  of  the  structure  to  Prince 
Albert.  Having  thus  spent  five 
minutes,  the  party  resumed  their 
way.  The  Paddington  station 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
was  reached  at  ten  minutes  to 
four  o’clock  5  and  at  a  quarter 
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to  five  the  travellers  entered  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle. 

—  The  Rev.  Mu.  Aldhouse, 
the  Bigamist. — About  a  year  ago 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Aldhouse,  M.  A., 
lecturer  of  Allhallows,  Lombard- 
street,  &c.,  was  convicted  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  of  bigamy, 
and  sentenced  to  seven  years’  trans¬ 
portation.  After  his  removal  from 
Newgate  he  was  placed  on  board 
a  transport  moored  off  Sheerness, 
and  was  there  employed  as  a  tutor 
to  the  children  of  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers.  He  had  not  filled  his  post 
long  before  an  order  arrived  from 
the  Home-office  for  the  shipment 
of  seven  years’  convicts  for  the 
penal  colony  of  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  and  Mr.  Aldhouse  was 
draughted  among  them.  During 
the  past  week  a  friend  received  a 
letter  from  him,  in  which  he  de¬ 
picts  the  miseries  of  transportation 
in  forcible  language,  the  convicts 
being  dreadfully  coerced,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  their  previous  station  in 
life,  or  of  the  offence  of  which 
they  were  convicted.  He  states 
that  he  is  set  to  break  stones,  and 
is  to  continue  at  that  employment 
for  two  years  before  any  portion  of 
his  earnings  will  be  applied  for 
his  own  use.  He  expresses  a  hope 
that  his  communication  will  have 
the  effect  of  convincing  his  coun¬ 
trymen  that  transportation  is  not 
the  light  punishment  which  many 
of  them  imagine  it  to  be. 

29.  Temple  Church.  —  This 
morning  the  Temple  Church, 
which  had  been  closed  since  Au¬ 
gust  for  the  purpose  of  repairs, 
was  re-opened  for  divine  ser¬ 
vice.  A  large  number  of  bench¬ 
ers,  of  the  respective  houses,  and 
many  templars,  were  present. 
Considerable  improvements  have 
taken  place  since  the  church  has 
been  dosed,  and  a  new  pulpit, 


designed  by  Mr.  Smirke,  richly 
ornamented  with  carved  work,  has 
been  erected.  Benches  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  choir  have 
also  been  erected,  which  are  also 
ornamented  with  carved  figures  of 
angels  with  wings  expanded.  Ad- 
joing  the  north  transept  two  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  choir  have  been 
erected,  and  the  church  has  under¬ 
gone  a  thorough  cleansing.  It 
was  rumoured  that  Her  Majesty 
would  attend  the  service  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  the  church  was  densely 
crowded.  The  Savoy  Chapel, 
which  has  been  closed  during  the 
last  ten  weeks  for  repairs,  was 
also  re-opened  to-day. 

30.  At  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  William  Haynes  was  tried 
on  a  charge  of  murdering  his  wife, 
by  administering  large  doses  of 
sulphate  of  potass,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  increase  of  their  family. 
Several  medical  witnesses  describ¬ 
ed  the  drug  as  not  being  more, 
noxious  than  many  others,  Epsom 
salts  for  instance ;  though  very 
large  doses  would  be  highly  dan¬ 
gerous.  And  there  was  some 
doubt  whether  the  wife  might  not 
have  died  of  apoplexy.  On  these 
grounds,  the  jury  seem  to  have 
rested  their  verdict  of  acquittal. 

—  William  Stolzer  was  con¬ 
victed  of  stabbing  Peter  Keim,  so 
that  he  died.  Both  the  prisoners 
were  foreigners,  and  Keim  was  a 
bootmaker.  Stolzer,  who  knew 
him,  met  him  in  the  street  on  the 
30th  September,  and  asked  him 
for  some  pecuniary  assistance; 
which  Keim  said  he  could  not 
give :  they  separated,  and  Stolzer 
ran  back  and  stabbed  the  other  in 
the  abdomen.  The  defence  was 
insanity;  but  it  failed,  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
His  life  was  subsequently  spared. 
■—  Welsh  Special  Commis* 
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sion.  —  The  Welsh  “  Rebecca” 
rioters  were  brought  to  trial  bj^  a 
special  commission  at  Cardiff 
■which  closed  its  duties  to-day. 
John  Hughes  was  first  tried.  The 
principal  witness  against  him  was 
Captain  Napier,  Chief  Constable 
of  the  County.  He  headed  a  party 
of  eleven  Police,  who  interrupted 
the  rioters,  about  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  while 
they  were  demolishing  the  gate. 
The  rioters  were  mostly  mounted, 
their  faces  blackened,  and  their 
persons  disguised  ;  and  one  man 
had  on  a  Druid’s  dress  “a  loose 
white  dress.  Captain  Napier  called 
out  “  stop  !”  as  loud  as  he  could  ; 
on  which  the  man  in  the  Druid’s 
dress  turned  round  and  fired  at 
him.  Telling  the  Police  to  <e  mark” 
that  man,  the  Captain  rode  up  to 
him,  and  fired  at  his  horse;  which 
was  wounded  and  threw  its  rider. 
Here  Captain  Napier  seems  to 
have  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  others  watched  him ; 
and  presently  the  Captain  was 
again  struggling  with  the  same 
man  in  the  endeavour  to  capture 
him  ;  while  one  of  the  Police  shot 
him  in  the  arm.  That  man  was 
the  prisoner.  This  evidence  was 
supported  by  that  of  Mr.  Llewel¬ 
lyn,  a  County  Magistrate,  and  his 
brother,  several  of  the  Police,  and 
the  gatekeeper,  who  described  the 
destruction  of  the  gate.  There 
was  some  little  discrepancy  as  to 
the  order  for  firing ;  Captain  Na¬ 
pier  not  recollecting  that  he  gave 
any  other  order  than  one  to 
“  mark”  the  man  who  fired  at 
him ;  two  of  the  Police  saying 
that  they  discharged  their  pistols 
when  Captain  Napier  gave  the 
word  “  Fire  and  a  third  saying 
that  he  heard  no  such  word  given, 
but  he  fired  when  the  others  did, 
the  Police  never  having  been 


taught  to  fire  at  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  and  indeed  not  usually 
carrying  pistols.  Some  of  the  Po¬ 
lice  fired  twice,  others  only  once  ; 
but  the  rioters  mostly  galloped  off 
at  the  first  volley.  In  Hughes’s 
pocket  were  found  some  ammuni¬ 
tion,  two  or  three  pounds  in  mo¬ 
ney,  and  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written,  in  Welsh — “  Daniel 
Jones,  Brynhier,  come  with  all — - 
to  assist  in  Lantyisa  Wednesday 
night  next,  or  else  you  shall  have 
no  further  notice.— Beco.”  The 
only  evidence  for  the  defence  was 
as  to  character.  The  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  “Guilty,” 
but  recommended  Hughes  to 
mercy,  on  account  of  the  good  cha¬ 
racter  which  he  had  borne.  He 
was  ultimately  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation  for  twenty  years. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Special 
Commission  wound  up  somewhat 
suddenly  to-day;  all  the  prisoners 
submitting,  and  the  Crown  coun¬ 
sel  exercising  a  conciliatory  for¬ 
bearance.  In  the  first  place,  Da¬ 
vid  Jones  and  John  Hughes  with¬ 
drew  a  plea  of  “  Not  guilty,”  and 
pleaded  “Guilty”  to  a  charge  of 
unlawfully  assembling  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  demolish  the  house  of 
William  Lewis  and  others  at 
Llandilotalybont.  In  mitigation 
of  punishment,  their  counsel,  Mr. 
M.  D.  Hill  enlarged  on  the  contrite 
demeanour  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the  respectable  state  from  which 
they  had  fallen.  The  other  prison¬ 
ers  pleaded  guilty,  and  several  of 
them  were  sentenced  to  various 
periods  of  imprisonment.  The 
Grand  and  Petit  Juries  were  then 
discharged  with  thanks,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commission 
terminated. 

31.  Thomas  Rowe,  a  discharged 
cellarman,  was  tried  for  shooting 
at  his  former  master,  Mr.  Thomas 
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Waller,  a  wine-merchant,  in  Cross¬ 
lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill.  Anger  at 
being  refused  employment  was  the 
immediate  motive  that  actuated 
Rowe,  who  was  an  aged  man  ;  but 
various  acts  of  eccentricity  were 
proved  of  him,  and  especially  a 
childish  habit  of  playing  with 
pistols,  such  as  putting  them  un¬ 
der  his  pillow  at  night,  or  shoot¬ 
ing  at  imaginary  crows;  and  the 
jury  acquitted  him  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.  He  was  ordered  to 
be  detained  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown. 


NOVEMBER. 

1.  Trial  of  a  Dissenting  Mi¬ 
nister  on  the  Charge  of  Steal¬ 
ing  a  Dead  Body. — The  Rev. 
Isaac  Bridgman  and  John  White 
Bridgman  were  tried  to-day  on  a 
charge  of  misdemeanour,  in  re¬ 
moving  the  body  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Tawney  from  a  vault  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  West 
Street,  Walworth — a  Dissenting 
chapel,  of  which  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Bridgman  was  the  minister.  Mr. 
John  Bridgman  was  the  other’s 
son,  and  a  student  in  surgery.  On 
the  night  of  the  6th  September, 
some  neighbours  saw  three  men 
removing  the  coffin;  which  was 
afterwards  discovered  near  a  gar¬ 
den  at  a  spot  about  which  Mr. 
Isaac  Bridgman  had  been  seen  to 
dig.  Some  of  the  neighbours  also 
thought  that  they  saw  the  minister 
at  his  house  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  and  heard  his  voice  at  night. 
The  defence  consisted  of  an  expla¬ 
natory  statement  by  Mr.  Bridg¬ 
man’s  counsel.  Mr.  John  Bridg¬ 
man,  who  was  but  seventeen  years 
of  age,  was  a  zealous  student, 
and  he  required  a  skeleton  that 
had  been  long  buried;  for  which 


purpose  he  removed  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Tawney:  but  that  was  some 
time  before  the  6th  September. 
Wishing  to  diminish  the  chances 
of  detection,  on  the  6th  he  also 
removed  the  coffin,  which  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  grounds.  That  night, 
his  mother  discovered  the  affair, 
and  was  much  shocked ;  and  it 
was  the  conversation  with  her  that 
was  overheard.  Eight  witnesses 
of  the  highest  respectability  prov¬ 
ed  that  they  saw  Mr.  Isaac  Bridg¬ 
man  at  Ramsgate  on  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  September, — thus  disprov¬ 
ing  the  evidence  of  his  being  at 
home  on  the  6th ;  and  many 
others,  including  several  Dissent¬ 
ing  ministers, gavehim  an  excellent 
character  both  as  a  minister  and  a 
man.  The  rev.  gentleman  was 
acquitted ;  but  John  Bridgman 
was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
twelve  months’  imprisonment. 

2.  Opening  of  Gresham  Col¬ 
lege. — The  new  building  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Gresham  College, 
in  Basinghall-street,  was  opened 
at  two  o’clock,  and  an  opening 
address  on  the  occasion  was  deli¬ 
vered  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  trustees  of  the 
College  by  the  Lecturer  on  Astro¬ 
nomy,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  first 
lecture.  The  lecture  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  musical  entertainment 
provided  by  Mr.  Edward  Taylor, 
the  musical  professor,  in  the  shape 
of  an  ode  in  commemoration  of 
the  event. 

An  Eccentric  Character. — 
Mr.  W.  Carter,  coroner  for  Surrey, 
held  an  inquest  at  the  Three  Stags, 
Kennington-road,  Lambeth,  on 
the  body  of  Mr.  R.  Vincent,  aged 
seventy-two,  a  gentleman  of  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune.  It  appeared  that 
the  deceased,  of  whose  origin  no¬ 
thing  could  be  gleaned,  about 
thirty-six  years  ago  arrived  in 
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this  country  from  India,  where  he 
had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and 
took  an  apartment  at  the  house 
No.  11,  Mead’s-row,  Westminster- 
road,  where  he  continued  to  re¬ 
side  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  and  his  manners 
were  of  the  most  singular  kind. 
He  provided  his  own  food,  which 
he  himself  cooked  in  the  kitchen. 
He  was  never  visited  by  any  one, 
and  had  given  instructions  that  no 
person  should  enter  his  room  ex¬ 
cept  a  charwoman,  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  come  precisely  at  nine 
o’clock  every  morning  to  clean  it 
up,  make  the  bed,  &c.  He  would 
not  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  a 
bedstead,  but  slept  on  the  floor, 
and  always  denied  himself  a  fire. 
He  was,  however,  not  at  all  of  a 
mean  disposition,  but  lived  on  the 
best  of  everything,  and  would  go 
out  daily  after  dinner,  visit  vari¬ 
ous  exhibitions,  and  devote  the 
evening  (sometimes  too  freely)  at 
the  shrine  of  Bacchus.  He  was 
very  cleanly  and  neat  in  his  attire, 
which,  coupled  with  his  hale  and 
hearty  appearance,  had  caused  him 
for  the  last  few  years  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
the  “fine  old  English  gentleman.” 
On  Sunday  morning  last,  the  29lh 
ult.,  as  he  did  not  fetch  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  as  usual,  with  which  to 
make  his  breakfast,  nor  answer 
when  called  to,  his  room  was  en¬ 
tered,  and  he  was  found  dead  in 
bed,  his  features  as  composed  as 
though  he  was  in  a  sleep,  and  no 
indications  of  his  having  destroy¬ 
ed  himself.  A  surgeon  wTas  im¬ 
mediately  sent  for,  who  pronounc¬ 
ed  the  cause  of  his  death  to  be 
apoplexy.  Verdict  — (t  Natural 
death.” 

4.  A  disgraceful  and  fatal  af¬ 
fray  took  place  at  Cork  Patent 
Saw-mills,  to-day.  There  was  some 


kind  of  dispute  at  law  between  the 
two  partners,  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Dr.  Quarry ;  and  Mr.  Wilson 
kept  possession  of  a  part  of  the 
mill,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
Dr.  Quarry,  with  four  of  the 
workmen  endeavoured  to  obtain 
admission  ;  but  they  were  opposed 
by  Mr.  F.  Delany  and  two  bro¬ 
thers  named  Carroll,  men  in  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Wilson  ;  who  took 
a  position  on  a  flight  of  stairs  that 
the  entering  party  had  to  ascend. 
Thomas  Carroll  knocked  Dr. 
Quarry  down  the  stairs  with  the 
butt  end  of  a  blunderbuss,  and 
afterwards  beat  him  with  a  saw- 
buckle,  a  large  iron  instrument. 
Donoghue,  one  of  Dr.  Quarry’s 
men,  had  his  head  cut  open  with 
some  sharp  instrument,  that  left  a 
wound  like  a  sabre  cut.  Dr. 
Quarry  expired  the  next  day.  A 
Coroner’s  jury  returned  a  verdict 
stating  the  facts,  and  incriminat¬ 
ing  Dr.  Quarry’s  three  assailants. 
They  were  committed  for  trial  j 
and  also  Mr.  Wilson,  on  an  in¬ 
formation  charging  him  as  an  ac- 
cesory  to  the  murder  before  the 
fact. 

The  mills  had  acquired  a  bad 
notoriety:  a  party  of  sawyers 
once  threw  vitriol  in  the  face  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  which  destroyed  an 
eye  ;  and  he  himself  once  stabbed 
an  unoffending  soldier,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present  at  a  riot 
among  the  workmen.  A  rack  was 
kept  over  the  fireplace  in  Mr. 
Wilson’s  room,  full  of  guns,  blun¬ 
derbusses  and  swords,  and  in¬ 
scribed,  “  Keep  us  clean,  and  we 
will  do  our  duty.” 

—  Horrible  Cruelty  to 
Horses. — Owing  to  a  rupture  be¬ 
tween  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
and  the  Animals  Friend  Society, 
some  disclosures  have  been  made 
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relative  to  the  barbarities  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  knackers’  (horse- 
slaughterers’)  yards,  which  are 
most  disgraceful,  and  should  not 
be  tolerated  in  any  civilised  coun¬ 
try.  The  Animals’  Friend  So¬ 
ciety  has  published  some  extracts 
from  the  evidence  of  their  inspec¬ 
tor,  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  several  officers  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  police,  who  have  paid  occa¬ 
sional  visits  to  the  knackers’ 
yards  by  order  of  the  Police  Com¬ 
missioners.  The  tale  they  tell  is 
dreadful.  Speaking  of  one  of  these 
yards, 

Thomas  Radcliffe,  the  society’s 
inspector,  says,  “  We  found  eight 
horses  in  an  enclosed  place,  up  to 
their  fetlocks  in  decayed  animal 
matter,  mire  and  every  description 
of  corruption.  They  had  neither 
food  nor  water.  The  living  ani¬ 
mals  were  standing  amongst  the 
carcases  of  the  dead,  crnshing 
them  at  every  step.  The  stench 
was  overpowering.  One  of  the 
slaughtermen  admitted  that  they 
had  no  trouble  with  the  horses,  as 
four  or  five  dropped  off  every 
night.  At  another  yard,  the  son 
of  the  proprietor  showed  thirty 
horses  lying  dead,  some  com¬ 
pletely  putrified,  and  he  admitted 
that  they  never  ‘  killed  while  they 
had  so  many  dead  ones.’  He  of¬ 
fered  to  sell  me  a  horse,  if  1 
wanted  one. 

Police-sergeant  Allen,  N  21, 
says, — We  discovered  fourteen  or 
fifteen  horses,  apparently  dead,  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  stones  in  an  open  shed, 
some  of  them  were  tied  up  to 
rings  in  the  walls,  and  had  died 
during  the  night.  All  the  wood¬ 
work  about  the  premises  was 
gnawed  away,  even  the  bar  across 
the  gates  inside.  While  examining 
the  shed,  we  heard  a  noise  behind 
among  the  supposed  dead  horses, 
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it  was  the  moving  of  a  horse’s  leg, 
the  grating  of  the  shoe  against  a 
stone.  After  some  trouble  we 
discovered  (by  the  steam  issuing 
from  the  trunk  of  a  dead  horse 
from  which  the  bowels  had  been 
taken)  that  the  still  living  animal 
had  in  its  agony,  plunged  its  head 
into  the  body  of  another  horse  by 
its  side.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  such  horrors,  and  it  made 
me  quite  ill  for  some  time  after.  In 
another  yard  I  found  four  or  five 
horses  tied  to  the  skeleton  of  a 
horse  in  the  open  air ;  one  had 
dropped  down  from  starvation.  It 
was  in  the  agony  of  death.  The 
animal  struck  out  feebly  in  its 
pain,  and  the  others  stumbled 
down  on  the  body  three  or  four 
times. 

6.  The  Police  of  Paris. — 
This  morning  a  washerwoman  was 
crossing  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  with 
a  basket  of  clean  linen,  when  on  a 
sudden,  not  far  from  Bagatelle,  a 
man  started  out  of  a  thicket, 
and,  holding  a  poniard  before  her, 
ordered  her  to  deliver  up  her  par¬ 
cel.  This  order  she  at  once  com¬ 
plied  with,  but  the  man  further 
commanded  her  to  follow  him  into 
the  thicket.  Exceedingly  alarmed 
at  such  a  proceeding,  the  poor 
woman  entreated  to  be  excused, 
but  the  man  insisted.  He  then 
made  her  strip  off  her  clothes  to 
her  chemise,  and  afterwards  bound 
her  to  a  tree  with  a  rope.  Having 
very  coolly  done  this,  he  made  off. 
The  woman  with  some  difficulty 
got  rid  of  her  bonds,  and,  half  dead 
with  cold  and  fright,  took  refuge 
in  the  nearest  dwelling,  where 
clothes  were  lent  her. 

7.  Daring  Burglary  near 
Nottingham. — A  desperate  bur¬ 
glary  was  committed  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  W. Duke,  farmer,  near  Wood- 
borough,  Nottingham,  by  five 
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men,  who  had  their  faces  covered 
with  crape.  The  thieves  broke 
into  the  dwelling  between  two 
and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  secured  a  servant  man  named 
Simpson,  and  two  boys,  who  were 
going  to  take  a  waggon  load  of 
corn  to  Nottingham.  Mr.  William 
Duke  hearing  a  noise,  got  up  and 
went  down  stairs,  where  he  met 
the  men,  by  whom  he  was  knocked 
down  and  served  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  Simpson.  The  robbers 
then  proceeded  to  the  room  of 
Mr.  George  Duke,  brother  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  beat  him 
as  he  lay  in  bed  in  so  brutal  a 
manner  that  the  blood  from  the 
wounds  they  inflicted  on  his  head, 
and  other  parts  of  his  body,  ran 
on  to  the  floor.  The  thieves  ran¬ 
sacked  the  house,  and  took  away 
four  5/.  notes  of  a  Nottingham 
bank,  9/.  in  gold  and  silver,  a  pa¬ 
tent  lever  silver  watch,  a  gold  seal, 
and  other  property.  They  shortly 
afterwards  left  the  house,  and  me¬ 
dical  aid  was  procured  as  soon  as 
possible  for  Mr.  Duke.  Information 
was  given  to  the  county  police,  and 
nine  men  were  apprehended  the 
same  day  on  suspicion  of  having 
committed  the  offence,  although 
after  a  protracted  examination 
four  of  them  were  discharged  ;  the 
other  five  were  remanded. 

9.  Accident  on  the  Brighton 
Railway.  —  Shortly  after  five 
o’clock  this  evening,  a  shocking 
accident  occurred  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  beyond  the  New  Cross 
station  of  the  Brighton  Railway. 
As  a  young  man  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Hoof,  the  contractor  for  that 
portion  of  the  line,  was  engaged 
in  his  employment,  and  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  taken  off  his  work  by  the 
whistle  of  the  train  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  Brighton 
down  train.  Just  at  that  moment 


the  engine  with  several  carriages 
on  the  Dover  line,  was  running 
rapidly  on  the  line  towards  Lon¬ 
don.  From  the  statement  of  one 
of  his  fellow  workmen,  it  appears 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  unaware 
of  the  approach  of  the  train  behind 
him,  and  notwithstanding  every 
possible  exertion  was  made  by  the 
driver  of  the  engine  and  his  fellow 
workmen  to  apprize  him  of  his 
danger,  he  stood  motionless,  and 
in  another  instant  the  engine 
kuocked  him  with  fearful  force  to 
the  ground.  He  fell  with  one  arm 
across  the  rail  and  his  hand  upon 
it,  and  thus  the  wheels  of  the  train 
passed  over  him,  severing  his  arm 
above  the  elbow,  and  cutting  off 
his  fingers.  As  soon  as  possible  he 
was  picked  up,  and  specially  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  terminus  at  London- 
bridge,  whence  he  was  taken 
to  Guy’s  Hospital.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  his  admission  there, 
it  was  seen  that  nothing  short  of 
amputation  could  save  the  life  of 
the  sufferer.  The  limb  was  con¬ 
sequently  taken  off. 

—  Observance  of  the  Rubric. 
— At  the  visitation  of  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Surrey,  held  at  Epsom, 
to-day,  the  officiating  clergymen 
of  the  parish  of  Richmond  were 
presented  by  the  churchwardens 
of  that  place  for  non-observance  of 
the  Rubrics.  On  the  rev.  gentle¬ 
men  being  called  upon  by  the  - 
Archdeacon  to  answer  the  charge, 
they  pleaded  custom,  and  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  for  their  non-observance. 
It  was,  however,  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  churchwardens, 
that  custom  could  not  contravene 
the  Acts  of  Uniformity  (which 
are  prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer),  and  that  the  Bishop 
had  not  the  power  to  sanction  a 
deviation  from  the  ritual  of  the 
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Church  of  England.  The  pre¬ 
sentment  was  made  in  answer  to 
one  of  the  articles  of  inquiry  which 
are  annually  exhibited  by  the 
Archdeacon  to  churchwardens. 

10.  Destruction  of  Luton 
Hoo  House  by  Fire. — The  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Bute’s  magnificent  seat  of 
Luton  Hoo  was  destroyed  by  fire 
this  morning.  At  two  o’clock  a. m. 
the  under  gardener  who  slept  in 
one  of  the  lower  rooms,  heard  a 
loud  noise  like  the  cracking  of  cart 
whips,  and  at  the  same  time  look¬ 
ing  out  of  window,  he  saw  a  flick¬ 
ering  light.  Suspecting  the  catise, 
he  raised  the  alarm  ;  and  messen¬ 
gers  were  hastily  despatched  for 
Mr.  Chase,  of  Langley  Lodge, 
Lord  Bute’s  solicitor,  the  Luton 
and  Hitchin  fire  engines,  and  the 
labourers  from  Lord  Bute’s  farm, 
headed  by  their  employer  Mr. 
Thompson.  The  engines  were  of 
little  avail.  Those  from  Luton 
were  small,  and  those  from  Hitchin 
were  rendered  almost  useless  by 
the  ill  supply  of  water  ;  for  in  the 
hurry  some  one  threw  into  disorder 
the  machinery  which  conveyed 
water  from  an  ornamental  pond 
through  pipes  to  the  mansion  ; 
and  one  of  the  engines  had  to  be 
stationed  at  the  pond  itself,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  to  force 
the  water  to  the  rest ;  which  were 
still  very  inadequately  furnished. 
In  a  short  time,  therefore,  the 
greater  part  of  the  building,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  roof  of  the  great 
hall,  was  in  flames.  The  chief 
endeavour  was  to  cut  off  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  library,  a  fine 
apartment  of  three  separate  rooms, 
in  the  South  wing;  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  successful.  In  the 
mean  time  Mrs.  Partridge,  the 
housekeeper,  at  the  head  of  a 
number  of  persons,  removed  the 
valuable  collection  of  pictures  by 


the  old  masters;  most  of  which 
were  carried  out  unhurt.  Mr. 
Chase  and  the  Reverend  Henry 
Burgess,  of  Luton,  directed  others 
who  removed  the  books  from  dan¬ 
ger — 40,000  volumes,  with  many 
curious  manuscripts;  and  subse¬ 
quently  Mr.  Chase  encouraged  a 
party  with  promises  of  high  re¬ 
ward,  to  assist  him  in  removing 
from  a  saloon  some  beautiful 
sculptured  marble  mantelpieces: 
the  roof  fell  in  just  after  the  party 
left  the  saloon.  In  this  manner,  be¬ 
fore  the  destruction  of  the  building, 
the  greater  part  of  the  furniture 
and  objects  of  virtu  were  removed  ; 
and  after  the  fire  had  exhausted 
itself,  the  property  was  carried 
into  the  Southern  wing,  the  only 
part  that  remained  standing.  The 
burning  is  supposed  actually  to 
have  begun  on  Wednesday  the  8th 
inst.,  when  some  plumbers  who 
were  at  work  on  the  roof  of  the  hall 
had  a  fire  there ;  and  it  is  conjec¬ 
tured  that  sparks  must  have  fallen 
through  the  crevices  of  the  copper 
sheet  that  covered  the  hall,  down 
among  the  rafters  beneath.  Mrs. 
Partridge  perceived  a  strong  smell 
of  burning :  and  she  sent  for  the 
plumbers  to  see  that  all  was  safe  ; 
which  it  appeared  to  be,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  men  left  their  work. 
A  despatch  announcing  the  dis¬ 
aster,  was  sent  to  the  Marquess, 
who  was  staying  at  Cardiff. 

Luton  Hoo,  or  High  Luton, 
stood  on  an  eminence,  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  town  of  Luton, 
and  in  the  midst  of  an  estate, 
4,500  acres  in  extent.  The  man¬ 
sion  had  been  built  at  various 
times,  and  in  various  styles;  but 
the  larger  portion  was  the  work  of 
the  architect  Adams,  who  was 
employed  by  the  Minister  Bute, 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  ; 
and  under  the  present  owner. 
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Smirke  had  made  considerable 
additions. 

11.  Danger  of  a  Joke  with 
Elephants. — At  the  statute  fair 
at  Barnsley,  a  country  bumpkin 
went  to  look  at  Hilton’s  collection 
of  wild  beasts.  On  entering  the 
place  he  began  to  amuse  himself 
by  giving  the  elephant  ginger¬ 
bread  and  fruit ;  but  soon  growing 
tired  of  that,  he  thought  he  would 
try  a  joke,  and  pricked  the  ele¬ 
phant’s  trunk  with  a  penknife.  No 
sooner  was  this  done,  than  out  of 
his  den  rushed  the  animal  amongst 
the  visiters,  forcing  the  chain  and 
the  large  post  to  which  he  bad 
been  fastened  along  with  him. 
The  elephant  caught  the  delin¬ 
quent  by  the  collar,  and  threw  him 
with  great  force  on  the  ground. 
Up  he  got  again  quickly,  and 
made  his  escape  outside,  but  the 
elephant  struck  the  temporary 
ceiling  which  the  man  had  just 
passed  with  such  force  as  to  shiver 
it  to  pieces.  The  scene  at  the 
moment  was  truly  ludicrous — 
men,  women,  and  children  tum¬ 
bled  over  each  other  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
hurt,  except  the  elephant  pricker, 
who  complained  of  his  collar-bone. 

12.  Appalling  Outrage  in 
Tipperary. — This  evening  (Sun¬ 
day)  the  family  circle,  at  dinner, 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Waller,  of  Finnoe 
house,  within  a  mile-and-a-half  of 
Borrisokane,  consisted  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman  and  Mrs.  Waller,  a  young 
boy,  their  grandson,  son  to  Mr. 
John  Francis  Waller,  Miss  Vere- 
ker,  sister  to  Mrs.  Waller,  and 
Mr.  John  A.  Braddell,  brother-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Waller.  The  dining 
parlour  had  two  entrance  doors, 
one  from  the  hall,  and  the  other 
leading  to  the  stairs  in  connexion 
with  the  kitchen.  Mr.  Braddell 
sat  at  the  head,  and  Mr.  Waller 
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at  the  foot  of  the  table ;  and  just 
as  the  first  course  was  being 
removed,  Mr.  Braddell  perceived 
a  man,  armed  with  a  pistol,  in 
the  doorway,  which  was  near  to 
Mr.  Waller,  and  who  presented  it 
at  his  head.  Mr.  Braddell  cried 
out,  ‘  Waller,  you  are  murdered  !’ 
and,  immediately  starting  to  his 
feet,  was  about  to  rush  against 
the  fellow  with  the  chair  he  sat 
upon,  when  he  perceived  himself 
covered  by  a  blunderbuss  in  the 
arms  of  another  villain,  who  was 
in  the  doorway  which  entered 
from  the  hall.  Mr.  Braddell 
rushed  then  upon  this  fellow,  and 
with  the  chair  forced  him  into  the 
hall,  when  the  shock  struck  the 
flint  out  of  his  deadly  weapon. 
The  old  butler,  a  venerable  and 
worthy  servant,  pushed  the  young 
boy  under  a  sideboard,  and  with  a 
garden  tool  used  for  plucking  up 
weeds  he  inflicted  many  severe 
blows  on  the  ruffian  who  levelled 
the  weapon  at  his  master.  There 
were  in  this  murderous  attack 
seven  persons,  and  a  desperate  and 
sanguinary  battle  then  ensued. 
The  villains  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  garden  tool  from  the  butler, 
and  with  it,  the  butt  of  their  fire¬ 
arms,  a  bar  of  iron  they  found  in 
the  hall,  and  the  coulter  of  a 
plough,  they  beat  to  an  unmerciful 
extent  the  two  gentlemen,  the 
two  ladies,  and  the  aged  butler, 
who  was  only  able  to  crawl  to  the 
alarm-bell, which  he  rang  violently, 
on  which  the  party  made  off, 
leaving,  as  they  supposed,  their 
victims  butchered.  The  alarm 
bell  brought  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  gentry,  who  found  the 
dining-room  and  hall  more  like  a 
slaughter-house  than  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  mansion  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  entire  family  were 
in  a  complete  state  of  insensibility. 
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Dr.  Stoney,  of  Borrisokane,  was 
instantly  sent  for,  when  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Waller  and  Mr. 
Braddell  were  dreadfully  injured  ; 
Mrs.  Waller  lying  under  the  table 
in  her  gore,  being  struck  down  by 
the  blow  of  a  bar  of  iron  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  Miss  Ve- 
reker  in  a  similar  or  possibly  a 
worse  state.  Next  morning  Dr. 
Dempster,  of  Nenagh,  was  early 
in  attendance,  and  the  sufferers 
were  examined,  and  their  wounds 
dressed.  Mr.  Waller’s  left  arm 
had  both  bones  broken,  there  was 
eleven  cuts  on  his  head,  and  one 
of  his  eyes  was  dangerously  in¬ 
jured.  Mr.  Braddell  was  brought 
into  Nenagh.  His  head  was 
awfully  bruised  ;  his  eyes  fright¬ 
fully  injured,  and  his  body  se¬ 
verely  beaten  and  hurt,  and  on 
being  undressed  his  clothes  were 
found  to  be  saturated  in  his  own 
blood.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Waller 
and  Miss  Vereker  died,  victims  to 
one  of  the  most  fiendish  and  brutal 
attacks  ever  made  even  in  Ireland, 
where  murderous  outrages  are  so 
common. 

13.  Extraordinary  Pedes- 
trianism.  — A  walking  match 
against  time,  similar  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  feat  of  1,000  miles  in 
1,000  successive  hours  by  Captain 
Barclay,  terminated  at  Leeds.  A 
young  man  of  the  name  of  James 
Searle,  a  native  of  Leeds,  com¬ 
menced  the  arduous  task  of  walking 
1,000  miles  in  1,000  consecutive 
hours,  one  mile  each  hour,  on 
Monday,  the  2d  of  October,  on  a 
piece  of  the  public  highway  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ilolbeck,  which 
is  in  the  borough  of  Leeds.  He 
always  walked  two  miles  in  im¬ 
mediate  succession  —  one  at  the 
termination  and  the  other  at  the 
beginning  of  every  hour — and 
continued  to  walk  in  that  way 


until  five  o’clock  this  afternoon, 
when  he  had  walked  altogether 
1,052  miles  1,400  yards  in  1,017 
successive  hours.  Though  the 
distance  between  the  point  at 
which  he  started  and  that  at 
which  he  terminated  was  called  a 
mile  only,  it  was  actually  sixty- 
eight  yards  more  than  a  statute 
mile ;  hence  the  aggregate  dis¬ 
tance  walked  exceeded  that  re¬ 
quired  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  feat.  It  is  said  that  Searle 
attempted  the  task  voluntarily, 
and  at  the  first  there  was  not 
much  money  depending  on  the 
issue  ;  but  after  he  had  continued 
to  walk  for  about  a  fortnight,  a 
good  many  bets  were  made,  and 
therefore  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  changed  hands  on  Monday 
last.  Next  day  Searle  was  “ chair¬ 
ed,”  like  a  newly  elected  member  of 
Parliament,  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  borough  of  Leeds,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people  and  aband  of  music.  He 
appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits. 

—  Suicide  of  a  Clergyman. 
Deep  and  painful  sensation  was 
excited  in  the  city  of  York  mdits 
neighbourhood  to  day,  by  the  com¬ 
mission  of  suicide  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Ingle,  vicar  of  Osbald- 
wick,  and  of  Haxbv,  Murton,  and 
Strensall,  all  villages  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  York.  Mr.  Ingle  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  resided 
at  Osbaldwick  for  the  last  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years.  It  appears  that 
for  the  last  nine  months  he  had 
been  labouring  under  an  affection 
of  the  nerves,  which  induced  pains 
and  dizziness  in  the  head,  of 
which  he  frequently  complained, 
and  which  was  attended  by  much 
despondency  of  mind.  He  vvas  so 
unwell  as  not  to  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  service  at  OsbaUlwickChurch 
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on  Sunday  week  ;  but  yesterday 
lie  was  somewhat  better,  and 
preached  in  the  Church  from 
Isaiah,  chapter  xiv.  verse  9,  “  Wo 
unto  him  that  striveth  with  his 
Maker.”  This  morning  a  female 
servant  took  his  breakfast  to  him 
in  bed.  After  breakfast  he  told 
her  that  he  would  ring  for  her 
when  he  wanted  her  again.  She 
last  saw  him  alive  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  though  she 
went  up  stairs  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon,  she  never 
heard  him  stirring  in  his  room  nor 
did  his  bell  ever  ring.  She  was 
anxious  that  he  should  get  up,  as 
there  was  a  child  for  him  to  b  p- 
tize.  Being  very  uneasy  that  he 
did  not  ring  the  bell,  she  knocked 
at  his  room  door  several  times 
between  one  and  two  o’clock,  but 
getting  no  answer,  she  ventured 
to  open  the  first  door  of  the  room 
(there  being  two  doors),  and  looked 
through  a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
second,  whence  she  observed  her 
master  lying  on  the  bed  with  some 
blood  on  his  mouth.  She  imme¬ 
diately  alarmed  the  neighbours, 
and  some  of  them  went  into  the 
house,  and  found  Mr.  Ingle  quite 
dead.  On  search  being  made,  a 
small  pistol,  which  Mr.  Ingle  was 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  in  his 
bedroom,  was  found  lying  between 
his  left  arm  and  his  body.  With 
this  weapon  the  fatal  deed  had 
been  perpetrated,  the  ball  fired 
from  which  had  entered  the  left 
side  of  the  body,  passed  through 
the  heart,  and  finally  lodged  in 
one  of  the  vertebrae.  Death,  of 
course,  had  been  instantaneous. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body 
of  the  deceased,  and  a  verdict  to 
the  following  effect  was  returned  : 
—  “That  the  deceased  shot  himself 
being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of 
temporary  derangement.” 


14.  Fatal  Accident  to  a 
Clergyman  at  Tatenhill,  near 
Burton-upon-Trent. — The  Rev. 
J.  M.  Crockett,  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  having  been  dining  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  was  re¬ 
turning  home  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  William  Jackson,  this  evening, 
when,  passing  the  house  of  a  widow 
of  the  name  of  Hassell,  they  heard 
a  confused  noise  of  voices,  as  though 
in  high  altercation.  On  pausing 
a  little,  they  could  hear  distinctly 
a  man’s  voice  threatening  Mrs. 
Hassell  with  violence.  Mr. 
Crockett  immediately  left  the  arm 
of  his  friend,  and  stepped  through 
the  wickett,  intending  to  enter  the 
house  and  prevent  any  ill-usage, 
when,  awful  to  relate,  as  he  passed 
by  the  end  of  the  house,  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  an  old  well  which  was  under 
the  pavement  gave  way,  and  Mr. 
Crockett  was  precipitated  to  the 
bottom,  a  large  quantity  of  soil 
and  stones  falling  upon  him.  The 
alarm  was  immediately  given,  and 
several  persons  hastened  to  the 
spot,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  above  gentlemen, 
that  Mr.  Crockett  was  drawn  from 
the  well,  which,  although  it  con¬ 
tained  but  little  water,  was  a  very 
deep  one.  He  was,  when  res¬ 
cued,  in  a  dreadfully  bruised  state  ; 
the  right  thigh  broken ;  his  head, 
from  the  loss  of  his  hat  and  wig 
during  the  fall,  being  literally 
scalped  ;  and  he  appeared  to  be 
suffering  from  some  internal  in¬ 
jury.  He  was  carefully  conveyed 
to  the  house  of  a  neighbouring 
lady,  Mrs.  Upton,  where  every 
attention  was  paid  to  him  which  the 
best  surgical  aid  could  afford,  but 
he  breathed  his  last  about  two 
hours  after  the  accident. 

15.  Sudden  Deaths. — A  re- 
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markable  coincidence  of  sudden 
deaths  occurred  within  these  few 
days.  On  Saturday  morning,  the 
11th  inst.,  Mr.  Joseph  Barlow, 
of  the  firm  of  Barlow  and  Ander¬ 
son,  soap-manufacturers,  of  Great 
Suffolk. street,  Southwark,  was 
struck  with  apoplexy,  while  cross¬ 
ing  the  hall  of  his  house;  he  ex- 
pi  red  on  the  spot.  On  Saturday 
evening,  Mr.  Charles  Wright, 
aged  sixty-three,  a  solicitor  of 
Union-court,  Old  Broad-street, 
while  visiting  Mr.  Bernal,  a  friend 
in  Camden  Town,  suddenly  fell, 
carrying  with  him  the  chair  on 
which  he  sat ;  and  when  a  surgeon 
arrived,  the  patient  was  dead. 
On. Sunday  evening,  Mr.  Richard 
B.  Warren,  the  well-known  black¬ 
ing  manufacturer,  of  the  firm  of 
Warren,  Russell,  and  Co.,  in  the 
Strand,  fell  down  dead  in  Bishop’s- 
walk,  Lambeth.  He  had  a  factory 
in  that  quarter;  he  had  been  to 
see  if  it  was  threatened  by  the  fire 
that  broke  out  near  it ;  and  on  his 
return,  he  sank  under  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  brought  on  by  the  excite¬ 
ment.  Yesterday  afternoon,  Mr. 
Roberton,  the  Under  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society,  was  found 
sitting  in  his  room  at  Somerset 
House,  with  his  head  on  a  table, 
his  stock  off,  quite  dead  ;  he  had 
not  been  seen  since  Monday.  To¬ 
day  Mr.  Peake,  a  Queen’s  mes¬ 
senger  attached  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  was  found  dead  at  the  door 
of  his  own  house,  on  returning 
home  from  his  official  duties. 
Coroners’  inquests  were  held  in 
each  case;  the  several  verdicts  re¬ 
turned  being  those  obviously  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  facts. 

16.  Explosion  at  King’s  Col¬ 
lege. — A  dangerous  explosion  took 
place  in  the  Chymical  Theatre  of 
King’s  College,  Strand.  Prepara¬ 
tions  had  been  made  for  a  lecture 


on  the  Bude  light,  and  three  bags, 
containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gas,  had  been  sent  to  the  theatre 
for  the  purpose  of  the  lecture, 
which  was  to  be  delivered  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Daniels.  The  bags  had  been, 
through  mistake,  wrongly  num¬ 
bered  by  the  man  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  to  that  department 
where  the  gas  was  prepared,  and, 
on  applying  the  pipe  to  the  bag 
containing  the  oxygen,  a  fearful 
explosion  took  place,  attended  with 
a  report  that  was  heard  throughout 
the  entire  of  Somerset-house.  The 
whole  of  the  three  large  windows 
of  the  theatre,  containing  nearly 
eighty  panes  of  glass,  were  smashed, 
and  the  frames  broken  to  pieces, 
and  some  pieces  of  wood  that  lay 
on  the  floor  driven  a  considerable 
way  into  the  ceiling,  together  with 
the  furnace  and  chymical  appara¬ 
tus,  which  was  all  destroyed. 
Professor  Daniels,  with  his  assist¬ 
ants,  Mr.  Quie  and  a  boy,  were  in 
the  theatre  at  the  time,  and,  by  a 
miracle,  escaped  unhurt,  though 
each  thought  the  other  had  been 
killed  on  recovering  from  the 
shock.  The  consequences  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  dreadful,  had 
the  lecture  commenced. 

17.  Danger  of  Frightening 
Children.  —  A  little  girl  was 
frightened  to  death,  at  Shadweli, 
this  week.  The  child,  Matilda 
Tuck,  three  years  old,  was  staying 
on  a  visit  with  a  Mrs.  Farnfield  ; 
and,  the  day  before  yesterday, 
Mrs.  Farnfield  and  her  brother 
were  taking  the  child  down  the 
Folly,  when  Margaret  Peat,  a  girl 
eight  years  of  age,  ran  out  of  a 
house  in  a  white  dress  and  black 
mask.  The  little  child  did  not 
say  a  word,  but  clung  to  the  man. 
When  they  got  home  she  trembled 
very  much,  and  kept  on  repeating, 
as  she  (lid  too  while  she  slept  in 
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Mrs.  Farnfield’s  arms  at  night — 
“  Oh  !  the  black  woman  !  Don’t 
Jet  her  come  to  me.”  Yesterday 
morning  she  became  insensible, 
and  moaned  frequently.  She  never 
recovered  her  senses,  but  died  this 
morning.  At  an  inquest  which 
was  held,  a  medical  man  said  that 
apoplexy  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  death.  Margaret  Peat  was  ad¬ 
monished  by  the  Coroner,  and  Jury. 

18.  Smuggling  Tobacco. — 
At  Lambeth-street, William  Grain¬ 
ger,  Thomas  Manchester,  and 
John  Bui  man,  were  charged  with 
a  most  barefaced  act  of  smuggling. 
Mr.  James  Evans,  a  Thames  Po¬ 
lice  Inspector  and  Officer  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  received  some  information 
which  enabled  him  to  discover  the 
three  men  at  Gower’s- yard,  Good- 
man’s-style,  putting  three  hogs¬ 
heads  in  a  van.  He  watched  them 
as  they  went  to  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Taddy  and  Co.,  tobacco 
and  snuff  manufacturers,  in  the 
Minories,  and  began  to  unload. 
He  then  entered  the  place,  and 
found  that  the  casks  were  filled 
with  tobacco,  which  he  seized. 
Mr.  Taddy  admitted  that  he  had 
before  received  two  cases  full  of 
tobacco,  but  that  had  been  manu¬ 
factured  into  snuff.  Mr.  Evans 
discovered  three  more  casks,  full 
in  Gower’s-yard,  with  one  half 
full ;  and  three  others  at  a  yard 
in  Whitechapel,  whence  Grainger 
and  Manchester  had  been  seen  to 
issue. 

20.  Destructive  Fire.  —  A 
very  destructive  fire  broke  out,  at 
four  o’clock  this  morning,  in  the 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Bramah 
and  Robinson,  engineers  and  patent 
lock  makers,  Bel  grave-place,  Pim¬ 
lico.  The  fire  was  discovered  at 
the  north  end  of  the  building — a 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length  ; 
five  engines  were  brought  j  but  in 


half  an  hour  the  whole  engine- 
room  was  destroyed,  with  a  va¬ 
luable  stock  of  machinery ;  and 
before  the  fire  was  subdued,  every 
thing  of  a  combustible  nature  was 
consumed.  At  a  quarter  past  five, 
the  flames  were  mastered.  In  the 
meantime,  eight  cottages  adjacent 
had  been  more  or  less  damaged. 
The  fire  was  imputed  to  an  incen¬ 
diary. 

20.  Serious  Accident. —Mr. 
Charles  Gubbins,  the  son-in-law 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  who  was  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  house  of  that  gentleman, 
jumped  out  of  his  bedroom  window 
into  the  street,  at  five  o’clock  this 
morning.  When  picked  up  it  was 
found  that  he  had  fractured  one 
thigh  and  the  other  leg.  Pie  and 
Mrs.  Gubbins  had  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  in  the  country 
where  Mr.  Gubbinscaught  asevere 
cold  ;  and  during  a  paroxysm  of 
delirium,  under  the  influence  of 
some  “  horrid  dream”  and  fancying 
that  he  was  walking  on  a  parapet 
from  which  he  was  thrown  off,  he 

strayed  somehow  to  the  window, 

«  * 

and  jumped  out. 

—  Murderous  Attempt— 
Cheltenham.' — A  most  deliberate 
and  unprovoked  attempt  was  made 
by  a  young  farmer,  named  Row¬ 
land,  on  the  life  of  another  young 
man,  a  carpenter,  named  James 
Bunce,  at  the  village  of  Charlton, 
about  two  miles  from  this  town,  on 
Thursday  last,  the  16th  inst.  Next 
morning  the  prisoner,  who  had  been 
given  in  charge  by  the  prosecutor  on 
the  previous  evening,  was  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  but  Bunce 
did  not  appear,  although  he  had 
signed  the  charge  sheet  at  the 
police  station.  But  he  came  for¬ 
ward  this  morning,  and  upon 
being  sworn,  deposed  as  follows  : — 
On  Thursday  last,  Hobbs,  myself, 
and  some  others,  went  out  with 
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Earl  Fitzhardinge’s  fox  hounds; 
we  left  them  at  Chatcombe-wood, 
and  on  reaching  Charlton-common 
we  saw  some  gentlemen  bowling 
stones  down  the  hill.  I  took  up  a 
stone  and  bowled  it  down.  Row¬ 
land,  who  was  about  150  yards 
from  me,  came  up  with  a  gun  in 
his  hand,  and  said,  “  Do  you  know 
what  injury  you  may  do  by 
bowling  that  stone?”  I  replied, 
<f  I  beg  ^your  pardon.  Sir,  1  did 
not  know  I  had  done  any  harm, 
and  if  I  have,  I  will  put  it  in 
place,  and  go  down  and  mend  the 
hedge  if  the  stone  has  gone 
through.”  He  said,  Oh  no,  you 
must  go  with  me  to  our  house. 
What  harm  would  it  be  for  me  to 
shoot  you  ?  Would  it  be  more 
harm  than  for  you  to  bowl  the 
stone  down  ?”  I  replied, <f  I  should 
think  you  would  do  no  such  thing  ; 
all  my  companions  are  gone  on, 
and  I  shall  go  after  them.”  Fie 
attempted  to  take  hold  of  my 
collar  ;  I  put  out  my  hand  to  pre¬ 
vent  him,  and  ran  on.  He  cried 
out,  “  If  you  don’t  stop  I  will 
shoot  yon.”  I  should  think  I  was 
then  about  forty  yards  from  him, 
and  I  immediately  felt  the  shots 
in  my  back,  and  heard  the  report 
of  the  gun.  Mr.  Bayliss  and  Mr. 
Sadler  came  down  to  me,  and 
insisted  upon  my  pulling  off  my 
things.  I  took  off  the  coat,  waist¬ 
coat,  and  shirt  now  produced. 
They  said  there  were  a  great  many 
shots  gone  into  my  back  on  the 
left  side  near  the  shoulder  blade, 
and  two  through  the  muscle  of  the 
arm.  They  went  with  me  to 
Sergeant  Rogers  at  the  Charlton 
police-station,  and  I  told  him  who 
had  shot  me.  I  am  quite  sore  and 
stiff  about  the  loins  from  the  effects 
of  the  wound.,  One  shot  has  been 
taken  from  my  back,  another  from 
my  thigh,  and  one  from  my  knee. 


They  have  not  all  been  taken  out. 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  spoke 
to  the  prisoner  before.  We  were 
not  on  his  premises,  but  on  the 
public  common,  and  the  stone  did 
not  go  near  him. 

Other  evidence  to  a  like  effect 
was  given. 

The  prisoner’s  father  (a  large 
farmer  at  Charlton)  and  another 
person  said,  that  lie  was  bit  by  an 
adder  about  seven  years  ago,  and 
his  health  had  since  been  very 
delicate. 

The  Bench  committed  the  pri¬ 
soner  for  trial  at  the  next  assizes, 
but  after  some  consultation,  ad¬ 
mitted  him  to  bail  on  account  of 
the  state  of  bis  health,  upon  his 
entering  into  bis  own  recognizance 
of  400/.,  and  finding  two  sureties 
in  200/.  each. 

21.  Fatal  Accident.  — •  We 
regret  to  have  to  record  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  the  Hon.  Flenry 
Browne,  youngest  son  of  Lord 
Oranmore,  which  took  place  to-day 
while  out  shooting,  near  Castle- 
macgarrett,  by  the  accidental 
explosion  of  his  gun. 

22.  Land  Slip  and  Fatal 
Accident.  —  About  half  -  past 
eleven  o’clock  this  morning  a  fatal 
accident  occurred  near  Brighton, 
in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  the 
cliff  adjoining  the  Rottingdean 
road  suddenly  giving  way  and 
falling  into  the  sea.  Two  men, 
named  Holden  and  Mockford,  in 
the  service  of  Mr.  Saxby,  a  dairy¬ 
man,  near  Kempt  Town,  had  gone 
out  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
load  of  cabbages  for  the  dairy  ; 
and  having  sent  a  boy  with  the 
waggon  along  the  road,  they  them¬ 
selves  walked  across  the  turf  which 
lies  between  the  road  and  the  cliff, 
chatting  with  another  dairyman 
named  Towner.  While  walking  a 
few  yards  from  the  brink  of  the 
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cliff,  about  200  yards  to  the  east 
of  the  Black  rock  coast  -  guard 
station,  the  latter  left  them,  and 
in  less  then  half  a  minute  was 
asked  by  one  of  the  coast  guard 
what  had  become  of  his  late  com¬ 
panions.  On  looking  round, 
Towner  perceived  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  cliff  on  which  he 
had  just  been  standing  had  given 
way,  carrying  them  away  with  it 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  a  depth 
of  at  least  100  feet.  On  looking 
over,  Mock  ford  was  seen  on  the 
debris  raking  about  as  if  in  search 
of  Holden.  Mr.  M‘George,  a 
draper,  who  was  accidentally  on 
the  spot,  immediately  ran  to  the 
station  to  give  the  alarm,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Lieutenant  Franklin 
and  the  coast-guard  under  his  com¬ 
mand  were  on  the  spot  to  render 
assistance.  By  means  of  a  cliff- 
crane,  two  of  the  coast  guard  were 
lowered  from  the  cliff  (the  tide 
being  high  and  washing  the  base, 
all  assistance  from  the  sea  was  out 
of  the  question)  ;  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes  the  body  of  Hol¬ 
den  was  extricated  from  the  mass 
of  earth  in  which  it  had  been 
buried,  still  warm.  Both  men 
were  taken  to  the  Sussex  County 
Hospital,  where  Holden  was  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  dead,  and  Mockford 
to  be  so  slightly  hurt  as  to  require 
no  surgical  assistance;  he  had  es¬ 
caped  with  a  slight  scratch  on  one 
of  his  legs.  The  quantity  of  earth 
detached  from  the  face  of  the  cliff 
must  have  considerably  exceeded 
1,000  tons. 

28.  Partial  Overflow  of  the 
Thames.— This  morning  one  of 
the  highest  tides  known  for  a 
series  of  years  took  place,  and  was 
nearly  attended  with  the  loss  of 
several  lives ;  as  it  was,  much 
valuable  property  was  wholly  or 
partially  destroyed  on  both  sides 


of  the  river,  both  above  and  below 
bridge.  It  was  high  water  at  Lon- 
don-bridge  at  half-past  two  o’clock, 
and,  being  spring-tide,  a  higher 
rise  than  usual  was  expected,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  en¬ 
danger  life  or  property.  A  very 
different  result  occurred.  Nearly 
an  hour  before  high  water,  the 
Thames  had  overflowed  all  its 
low-lying  embankments,  doing 
vast  damage  to  property  on  the 
wharfs,  granaries,  and  other  pre¬ 
mises.  The  rapid  and  unexpected 
high  tide  happening  at  so  early 
an  hour,  numerous  kitchens  along 
shore  were  flooded,  and  the  in¬ 
mates  being  only  aroused  from 
their  slumbers  by  “  Old  Father 
Thames”  becoming  their  bedfel¬ 
low,  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
escaping  with  their  lives.  Wap- 
ping  High-street  was  flooded  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches,  and, 
of  course,  rendered  impassable  for 
pedestrians.  The  licensed  victual¬ 
lers  along  shore  are  great  suffer¬ 
ers  by  the  flooding  of  their  cellars, 
and  the  consequent  bursting  of 
beer-butts,  &c.  In  Stoney-lane, 
Tooley- street,  the  tide  had  ex¬ 
tended  half-way  up  it.  At  high- 
tide  the  depth  of  wafer  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  St.  Katharine’s  Dock 
was  30  feet  2  inches.  There  was 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  north - 
north-west. 

—  Self-Mutilation  by  a  De¬ 
serter.- — In  the  course  of  the  last 
week  a  man  who  gave  his  name 
as  William  Osborne,  surrendered 
himself  at  the  Gaol  at  Worcester, 
as  a  deserter  from  the  45th  Foot, 
and  this  week  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  been  mutilating  himself 
by  severing  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand  between  the  nail  and  the  first 
joint,  the  object  avowedly  being, 
as  in  the  former  cases,  to  in¬ 
capacitate  himself  from  further 
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service;  and  consequently  procure 
liis  discharge  from  the  army.  The 
instrument  by  which  the  act  was 
effected  was  a  piece  of  iron  hoop, 
on  which  the  prisoner  had  rubbed 
a  sharp  edge,  and  jagged  saw 
fashion  for  the  purpose.  We  need 
not  describe  what  must  have  been 
the  amount  of  pain  endured  and 
fortitude  required  to  persevere  in 
such  an  operation  upon  so  sensi¬ 
tive  a  portion  of  the  human  frame 
with  such  an  instrument.  Upon 
the  discovery  being  made,  Mr. 
Budd,  the  surgeon  of  the  city  gaol, 
was  sent  for,  who  speedily  and 
skilfully  removed  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  maimed  limb  as  far 
as  the  first  joint. 

25.  Extraordinary  Robbery. 
■ — The  Shades,  so  well  known  as 
Woodin’s,  near  London -bridge, 
was  this  morning  found  to  have 
been  broken  into,  under  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances,  and 
notes  and  gold  stolen  to  the  amount 
of  near  100Z.  Since  Mr.  Woodin’s 
death,  Messrs.  Nicholls  and  Pel- 
latt  have  been  the  proprietors  of 
the  house,  and  they  rarely  left  any 
money  on  the  premises,  it  being 
paid  in  to  their  bankers.  For 
several  mornings  previous,  Mr. 
Pellatt  thought  that  the  key, 
when  he  placed  it  in  the  lock, 
jumped  up  in  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner,  and  he  had  it  taken 
off,  determined  to  have  another. 
The  old  one  was  found  to  contain 
putty  and  other  things,  which  led 
to  still  stronger  suspicion.  Upon 
the  policeman  going  round  in  the 
morning  about  six  o’clock,  he  ob¬ 
served  nothing  extraordinary  about 
the  premises  j  but  on  passing  at 
twenty  minutes  to  seven,  it  struck 
him  there  was  a  noise  in  the  house. 
Seme  alarm  seems  to  have  been 
given,  and  it  was  then  found  that 
the  lock  had  been  replaced  by  a 
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new  one.  An  entry  was  made, 
and  the  old  lock  was  found  lying 
in  a  part  of  the  hall,  with  a  skele¬ 
ton  key  in  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  plan  had  been  long 
organised,  and  the  moulds  of  the 
outer  lock  had  been  taken,  as  it 
had  evidently  been  taken  off  and 
replaced.  When  Mr.  Pellatt  went 
to  the  iron  chest  in  which  70Z.  had 
been  left,  he  found  it  open,  and 
the  money  gone.  The  process  by 
which  this  was  done  was  singular 
and  artistical.  The  key,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  made  for 
the  lock,  was  too  small,  and  a 
blow-pipe,  found  amongst  skeleton 
keys  and  other  things  near  the 
spot,  had  been  used  in  order  to 
fit  it  to  the  lock  and  the  lock  to 
it.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  were 
the  old  lock,  with  a  skeleton  key 
in  it,  two  skeleton  keys,  and  a 
dark  lantern.  No  doubt  exists 
but  that  this  robbery  had  been 
planned  for  a  long  time ;  and  that, 
in  the  absence  of  the  watchman, 
the  outer  padlock  had  been  taken 
off  and  a  new  one  put  on,  while 
the  keys  were  being  made. 

26.  The  Storm  Sermon — Cu¬ 
rious  Custom.  —  To-day  (Sun¬ 
day)  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
great  storm  of  1703,  the  customary 
sermon  was  preached  in  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Chapel,  Wild-street.  Long 
before  the  usual  hour  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  service,  the 
singular  old-fashioned  chapel  was 
crowded  in  every  part.  The  preacher 
stated,  that  the  service  was  held 
to  commemorate  the  judgment  and 
mercy  of  Almighty  God,  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  terrible  visitation  of 
the  storm  of  1703 — a  storm  that 
far  exceeded  in  its  devastating 
effects  any  of  which  we  have  the 
records.  During  the  reign  of 
Queen  Ann,  in  obedience  to  Her 
Royal  proclamation,  the  occasion 
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was  observed  as  a  solemn  fast. 
That  monarch  had,  however,  long 
since  resigned  her  earthly  sceptre, 
and  it  was  not  in  obedience  to 
her  mandate  that  they  were  t lien 
assembled  ;  but  it  was  to  mark  the 
special  mercy  of  God  as  manifested 
in  the  singular  preservation  of  the 
life  of  an  humble  individual  named 
Robert  Taylor.  To  sustain  this  in 
perpetual  remembrance,  he  had 
placed  a  small  sum  of  money  in 
the  public  funds,  the  interest  of 
which  was  yearly  applied  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  important  duty.  The 
preacher  then  related,  from  cu¬ 
rious  documents,  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  that  occurred. 
Fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  including 
Admiral  Bowater  and  the  whole 
of  his  crew,  together  with  several 
hundred  merchantmen,  were  all 
destroyed:  the  entire  of  this  vast 
city  represented  the  effects  of  a 
protracted  siege— whole  streets 
destroyed,  and  several  thousand 
individuals  buried  beneath  the 
ruins.  A  captain  and  surgeon  of 
a  vessel  at  the  entrance  to  the 
river,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
fearful  nature  of  the  gale,  mu¬ 
tually  resolved  to  put  a  period  to 
their  misery,  the  pistols  were 
loaded  and  fired  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  ;  the  surgeon  died  instantly, 
but  the  captain  survived  long 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  the  sin 
he  had  committed  by  knowing 
that  his  ship  had  reached  a  place 
of  safety. 

28.  One  of  the  most  revolting 
of  the  many  cases  of  distress  that 
occur  at  this  season  came  before 
Mr.  Broderip,  at  the  Thames 
Police-office.  A  Mrs.  Holloway 
stated  that  her  son,  twelve  years 
of  age,  had  died  in  consequence  of 
a  fall  on  board  ship  ;  she  was  des¬ 
titute,  but  owing  to  some  paro¬ 
chial  dispute,  the  body  remained 


unburied  at  her  lodgings  in  Turn- 
er’s-court,  Shad  well ;  another  of 
her  children  was  ill  with  typhus 
fever  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
six  children,  had  no  other  room  to 
sleep  in  but  that  which  contained 
the  mouldering  corpse  and  the  dis¬ 
eased  boy.  Having  ascertained 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  Mr. 
Broderip  ordered  steps  to  be  taken 
without  delay  to  relieve  the  liv¬ 
ing,  and  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground 
for  the  burial  of  the  body. 

28.  Royal  Visit  to  Drayton 
Manor,  the  Seat  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel. — The  Duchess  of  Kent  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Castle  at  eight  o’clock 
this  morning,  to  breakfast  with 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  At 
nine,  the  travellers  set  out  for  the 
Watford  Station  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Railway.  The  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  rode  in  the  first 
carriage ;  in  the  next  were  Lady 
Portman,  Lady  in  waiting,  the 
Hon.  Matilda  Paget,  Maid  of  Ho¬ 
nour,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  Master  of 
the  Horse,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Anson, 
Secretary  to  the  Prince.  The 
Railway  Company  had  made  suit¬ 
able  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  their  illustrious  passengers :  the 
entrance  to  the  station,  the  stair¬ 
case  down  to  it  (for  it  is  in  a  deep 
cutting),  the  platform,  and  the 
waiting-room,  were  carpeted  with 
crimson  cloth  ;  the  station  was  de¬ 
corated  with  flags  and  evergreens; 
and,  as  at  all  the  principal  towns, 
the  richer  inhabitants  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  platform  by  ticket. 
A  handsome  and  luxurious  car¬ 
riage  had  been  quickly  constructed 
for  the  use  of  the  Queen,  and  was 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  special 
train  of  five  carriages  and  three 
trucks.  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  were  conducted  to  it  by 
Mr.Glyn,  the  Chairman,  and  other 
officers  of  the  Company,  who  went 
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with  the  train.  The  day  was  fine, 
and  every  point  on  the  road  was 
thronged  by  spectators.  At  Wol- 
verton,  the  Queen  and  Prince 
alighted,  and  took  some  hasty  re¬ 
freshment.  At  Blisworth,  the 
decorations  usually  displayed  were 
varied  by  a  company  of  the  64th 
Regiment  ranged  along  the  line ; 
at  Weedon,  there  was  a  similar 
parade,  and  a  salute  was  fired 
from  the  battery.  At  Rugby,  the 
scholars  of  the  school,  headed  by 
the  Master,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Tait,  were  drawn  up  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  The  engine  and  railway- 
officers  were  changed  at  Hamp¬ 
ton,  where  the  train  took  the 
Derby  line.  Tam  worth  was  reach¬ 
ed  at  a  quarter  to  three  o’clock. 

Here,  in  a  pavilion  erected  for 
the  occasion,  the  Royal  pair  were 
received  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  his 
son,  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  and  several 
distinguished  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  neighbourhood.  Her 
Majesty  passed  to  her  carriage 
leaning  on  Sir  Robert's  arm  ‘  and 
when  he  had  handed  her  into  it, 
the  whole  party  moved  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  pace  to wardsTam worth;  three 
companies  of  Staffordshire  Yeo¬ 
manry  forming  the  escort.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  town  were  stationed 
the  Members  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  Mayor,  kneeling,  and  suit¬ 
ing  the  action  to  the  word,  said,  “  I 
deliver  to  your  Majesty  the  mace;’' 
to  which  the  Queen  replied, (t  Take 
it,  for  it  cannot  be  in  better  hands." 
Addresses  were  also  presented  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Tamworth  and  of 
the  county.  The  cortege  went  on 
to  Drayton  Manor,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
riding  by  the  side  of  the  carriage. 

On  her  arrival  at  that  seat,  the 
Queen  was  received  by  Lady  Peel 
and  a  bevy  of  ladies,  and  conducted 
to  a  private  apartment,  where  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  partook  of 


luncheon.  At  eight  o’clock  Sir 
Robert  Peel  conducted  the  Queen 
to  the  dining-room,  Prince  Albert 
giving  his  arm  to  Lady  Peel.  The 
Queen  wore  a  dress  of  pink  silk 
and  satin,  adorned  with  lace,  a 
profusion  of  emeralds  and  dia¬ 
monds,  and  the  insignia  of  the 
Garter.  The  other  guests  at  table 
on  that  day  were  Earl  Talbot,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
Lady  Portman,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Archdeacon  Lonsdale, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  elect,  the 
Honourable  Miss  Paget,  General 
Wemyss,  Colonel  Bouverie,  Mr. 
Anson,  Mr.  Bramall,  Mayor  of 
Tamworth,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Monckton,  and  Mr.  John  Shaw 
Manley,  High  Sheriff' of  the  county. 
Mr.  Robert  Peel  was  also  of  the 
party.  After  dinner  the  party 
withdrew  to  the  library,  and  the 
Queen  retired  to  rest  soon  after 
eleven  o’clock. 

29.  Her  Majesty  breakfasted  this 
morning  at  half-past  eight,  in  her 
private  apartment;  and  at  eleven 
o’clock  was  walking  in  the  grounds 
with  Lady  Peel  and  other  ladies. 

At  nine  o’clock.  Prince  Albert, 
attended  by  Mr.  Anson  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Bouverie,  set  out  for  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  and  reached  the  Rail¬ 
way  station  in  that  town  about 
half-past  ten  o’clock.  On  the 
platform  were  stationed  the  Mayor 
and  a  number  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  Lord  Warwick,  and  a 
crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
A  company  of  the  Eighty-fourth 
Regiment  formed  a  guard  of  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  a  party  of  Lancers 
attended  as  an  escort  for  the  Royal 
carriage,  which  was  in  waiting. 
In  the  carriage  with  the  Prince 
rode  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Anson,  and 
Colonel  Bouverie.  As  his  royal 
Highness  passed  along,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  crowd  was  so  great 
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that  many  people  were  thrown 
down  and  trampled  on;  but  no 
one  was  seriously  hurt.  Con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Mayor  and  others, 
the  Prince  successively  visited  the 
glass-manufactory  of  Bacchus  and 
Sons,  Muntz’s  manufactory  of 
patent  yellow  metal  used  for 
sheathing  the  bottoms  of  ships 
and  other  purposes,  Jennings  and 
Bettridge’s  manufactory  of  papier- 
mache,  Elkington  and  CoJs  elec¬ 
tro-plating  works,  Armfield’s  gilt 
and  silver  plate  manufactory  ;  the 
Town  Hall,  the  Free  Grammar 
School,  the  School  of  Medicine, 
and  the  Proof  House.  At  the 
Grammar  School,  the  Prince  took 
some  refreshment  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lee.  On  returning  to  the 
Railway- station,  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  was  met  by  the  Queen 
Dowager  and  Prince  Edward  of 
Saxe  Weimer,  who  had  come  from 
Whitley  Court  to  accompany  him 
to  Drayton  Manor  3  and  thither 
they  proceeded. 

30.  Prince  Albert  went  out 
shooting  this  morning,  attended 
by  Mr.  Anson  and  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  and  accompanied  by  Prince 
Edward,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  First,  the 
Prince,  in  a  boat,  went  on  the 
water,  and  shot  two  ducks;  then, 
he  turned  to  cover-shooting,  and 
killed  sixty  pheasants,  twenty-live 
hares,  eight  rabbits,  and  one 
woodcock  ;  the  whole  party  killed 
about  200  head  of  game. 

At  two  o’clock,  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  with  the  principal 
visiters,  set  out  for  a  visit  to  Lich¬ 
field.  The  road  thither  was 
peopled  by  groupes  in  holiday- 
clothes,  and  adorned  here  and 
there  with  triumphal  arches  of 
evergreen.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
town  itself,  the  Corporation  re¬ 
ceived  the  Sovereign  with  the 


usual  formalities  j  and  the  streets 
and  windows  were  crowded.  The 
party  went  to  view  the  cathedral 
— the  Dean  and  other  clerical 
authorities  being  in  attendance  ; 
and  returned  to  Drayton  Manor 
by  a  quarter-past  four  o’clock. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  le¬ 
vee;  at  which  the  principal  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  Sovereign. 

—  In  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Mr.  John  Dennis  Blake,  late  a 
landing- waiter  of  the  Custom¬ 
house,  was  condemned  in  a  penalty 
of  4,350/.  for  having  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  fraudulent  unship¬ 
ment  of  silk  goods  imported  by 
Messrs.  Dean  and  Candy,  without 
payment  of  the  proper  duty,  in 
June  1840.  The  penalty  is  treble 
the  amount  of  the  duty  evaded. 


DECEMBER. 

1.  The  illustrious  visitors  took 
their  departure  to-day,  having 
first,  however,  walked  in  the 
grounds,  and  the  Prince  also  spent 
a  short  time  in  duck-shooting. 
At  ten  o’clock,  the  Queen  and  her 
consort  entered  their  carriage, 
accompanied  by  Sir  Robert  and 
Lady  Peel  and  Earl  Talbot.  At 
Drayton,  Fazeley,  and  Tam  worth, 
crowds  were  collected,  with  the 
usual  show  of  delight;  and  such 
was  the  case  throughout  the  route. 
At  the  Tamworth  station  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Derby  Railway, 
Sir  Robert  and  his  immediate 
companions  took  their  leave.  The 
Royal  travellers  departed  by  a 
special  train  for  Derby ;  and 
thence,  by  the  North  Midland 
Railway,  to  Chesterfield;  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  two  railways  being 
in  attendance.  The  Duke  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  accompanied  by  the  lo« 
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cal  authorities,  lay  anil  clerical, 
received  Queen  Victoria  at  the 
station  ;  and,  leaning  on  his  arm, 
her  Majesty  repaired  to  a  private 
apartment  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  reception ;  Prince 
Albert  accompanying  her.  In  a 
few  minutes,  the  Duke  conducted 
her  Majesty  to  the  carriage ;  and 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  Derbyshire 
Yeomanry,  the  whole  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Duke’s  seat,  Chats- 
worth  ;  and  entered  the  grounds 
about  one  o’clock. 

—  Royal  Visits  to  Ciiats- 

WORTH,  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  DuKE 
of  Devonshire,  and  Belvoir, 
the  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rut~ 
land.  —  Queen  Victoria  entered 
the  grounds  of  Chatsworth,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  seat  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  about  two 
o’clock  to-day.  At  least  20,000 
persons  were  collected  in  the 
grounds  to  witness  her  arrival, 
7,000  having  come  by  railway 
from  Sheffield.  To  give  proper 
effect  to  the  occasion,  a  company 
of  the  Artillery  had  been  brought 
down  from  Woolwich,  with  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  eight  eighteen-pounders: 
they  were  placed  round  the  Stand, 
an  old  tower  on  the  heights,  and 
a  royal  salute  announced  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Queen.  After  par¬ 
taking  of  a  sumptuous  dejeuner 
in  the  saloon,  her  Majesty,  Prince 
Albert,  and  the  chief  guests, 
walked  through  the  orangery  to 
the  bastion  at  the  West  end  of 
the  mansion,  and  thence  descended 
into  the  garden  below. 

While  the  party  were  in  the 
garden,  arrived  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  ;  with  whom  the  Queen 
heartily  shook  hands.  Dinner  was 
served  at  half-past  seven  o’clock ; 
covers  being  laid  for  about  fifty 
guests ;  among  whom  were  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Nor- 


manby,  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
Viscount  and  Viscountess  Emlyn, 
Viscount  Melbourne,  Viscount 
Morpeth  and  Lady  Mary  Howard, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Lord  A  Ivan  ley,  Lord  Beau  vale, 
Lord  Alfred  Paget,  the  Honourable 
Charles  Gore,  Sir  Augustus  Clif¬ 
ford,  and  Lord  Leveson,  besides 
several  members  of  the  Cavendish 
family.  Viscount  and  Viscountess 
Palmerston  arrived  subsequently. 

After  the  dinner  there  was  a 
grand  ball,  to  which  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  invited ; 
the  names  of  the  Arkwright  and 
Strutt  families  being  conspicuous. 
The  Queen  opened  the  ball  with 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  Prince 
Albert  dancing  with  Lady  Louisa 
Cavendish.  The  Queen  subse¬ 
quently  danced  with  Lord  Mor¬ 
peth  and  Lord  Leveson ;  and  in  a 
waltz  “  her  Majesty  selected, 
most  happily,  her  Royal  Consort.” 
The  Queen  retired  to  the  supper- 
room  at  twelve  o’clock;  to  rest, 
at  one. 

2.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
breakfasted,  as  usual,  soon  after 
eight  o’clock  to-day,  in  their  pri¬ 
vate  apartment.  About  noon,  se¬ 
veral  of  the  guests  went  to  have  a 
battue  in  the  paddocks  ;  and  soon 
afterwards,  Prince  Albert  went  to 
survey  the  Duke’s  farm.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield  ar¬ 
rived  with  addresses  for  the  Queen 
and  Prince ;  which  he  delivered 
to  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  At  half¬ 
past  two,  the  party  went  over  in 
carriages  to  Haddon  Hall,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  once  the  seat 
of  the  Vernons,  but  now  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  property.  The 
road  home  passed  through  Bake- 
well  and  other  villages;  thronged 
with  loyal  sightseers.  At  six,  the 
party  went  to  see  the  spacious 
conservatory,  splendidly  illumi- 
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nated  ;  and  at  night,  after  dinner, 
there  was  a  most  gorgeous  display 
of  fireworks  in  the  grounds — 

A  concert  was  performed  during 
the  illuminations. 

3.  To-day  (Sunday)  the  Queen 
and  the  other  guests  viewed  the 
extensive  arboretum,  the  botanical 
gardens,  and  the  kitchen-gardens  ; 
and  then  went  in  carriages  to  a 
beautiful  village,  Edensor,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  house. 
Prince  Albert  walked  thither  on 
foot,  accompanied  by  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  Lord  Normanby,  and 
Mr.  Anson.  Returning  home¬ 
ward,  the  party  visited  the  farm¬ 
yard,  and  saw  a  prize  pig,  weigh¬ 
ing  seventy  stone.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  concert  of  sacred 
music. 

4.  The  Royal  guests  took  their 
leave  this  morning,  at  nine  o’clock. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  preceded 
them  to  the  station  at  Chesterfield, 
and  accompanied  the  Royal  train 
as  far  as  Derby ;  where  he  bowed 
his  final  adieux  from  the  platform 
of  the  station.  The  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  went  on,  by  railway, 
to  Nottingham;  their  journey 
marked  by  the  usual  attentions 
from  railway  officials,  and  the 
usual  tokens  of  loyalty  from  the 
crowded  spectators.  At  the  Not¬ 
tingham  station,  the  illustrious 
tourists  were  received  by  the  Earl 
of  Scarborough,  Lord-Lieutenant, 
Lord  RanclifFe,  the  Mayor  of 
Nottingham,  and  other  gentlemen; 
and,  after  a  brief  delay,  proceeded 
in  carriages  to  Belvoir,  under  an 
escort  of  Enniskillen  Dragoons. 
The  Duke  of  Rutland  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  head  of  200  of  his 
tenantry,  at  Red  Mile,  three  miles 
from  Belvoir ;  and  thus  he  escorted 
his  august  guests  to  his  castle; 
where  they  arrived  at  half-past 
one  o’clock. 


Some  time  after,  the  rev.  Dr. 
Stanton  presented  to  her  Majesty 
the  key  of  Stanton  Tower ;  a  ce¬ 
remony  required  by  the  tenure  of 
the  estate.  A  numerous  party  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  eight  o’clock; 
including  the  Queen  Dowager,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Lord  and  Lady  Hardwicke,  Lord 
and  Lady  Brownlow,  Sir  Robert 
and  Lady  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  Earl  Howe,  Lady  Port- 
man,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  General 
Wemyss,  Lord  Forester,  the  Earl 
of  Wilton,  Sir  Frederick  Trench, 
Earl  Jermyn  and  Lady  Catherine 
Jermyn,  Mr.  and  Lady  Emily 
Drummond,  Mr.  Wortley  and 
Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley, 
the  Marquis  of  Granby,  Lord 
John  Manners,  and  others  of  the 
Duke’s  relatives. 

5.  To-day  there  was  a  fox-hunt 
with  the  Belvoir  hounds.  Prince 
Albert,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  several  other  noblemen,  joined 
the  sport ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Melton  Hunt  was  on  the  field ; 
and  the  Queen  and  other  ladies 
went  to  Croxton  in  carriages,  to 
see  the  hounds  throw  off.  Prince 
Albert’s  immediate  attendants 
were  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Marquis  of  Granby,  the  Earl  of 
Wilton,  Lord  Forester,  and  Mr. 
Anson ;  but  the  Duke  only  ac¬ 
companied  the  hunting  party  to 
Melton  Spinney,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Castle.  The  whole 
of  the  party  returned  about  five 
o’clock.  Before  dinner,  the  Mayors 
of  Leicester  and  Grantham  pre¬ 
sented  addresses  to  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  boroughs ;  and  afterwards 
dined  at  the  Royal  table;  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Wilton  also 
being  among  the  new-come  guests. 
In  the  evening,  the  Queen  played 
at  whist. 
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6.  After  the  usual  early  break¬ 
fast,  and  a  walk  in  the  grounds, 
to-day,  Prince  Albert  went  out 
shooting  with  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ; 
and  the  Queen  again  drove  out 
with  a  numerous  cortege,  to  see 
the  Belvoir  hounds  throw  off. 
Both  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
returned  a  little  after  two  o’clock. 
Cards  again  at  night. 

7.  The  Royal  visiters  took  their 
departure  betimes  this  morning; 
leaving  the  Castle,  with  the  suite, 
as  early  as  eight  o’clock.  The 
Duke  of  Rutland,  aad  all  the 
members  of  his  familv,  escorted 
the  parting  guests  as  far  as  Wal¬ 
tham.  The  incidents  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  were  just  like  those  of  the 
previous  route.  Untold,  therefore, 
be  the  triumphal  arches  and  the 
evergreens ;  the  entry  into  Leices¬ 
ter,  with  its  7,000  school-children 
all  in  holyday  attire,  its  adorn¬ 
ment  of  “  Gallowtree  Gate,”  and 
the  amenities  of  the  Mayor  and 
Magistrates;  the  “admirable  ar¬ 
rangements”  on  the  Midland 
Counties  Railway — on  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Railway;  the  friendly 
rencontre  with  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  at  Wolverton,  with  Lord 
Clarendon  at  Watford.  Here  the 
Royal  pair  and  suite  entered  their 
own  travelling-carriages,  and  post¬ 
ed  to  Windsor;  where  they  ar¬ 
rived  some  time  after  four  o’clock, 
the  people  shouting  and  the  bells 
ringing  a  welcome  home. 

1.  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
Edward  Dwyer  was  convicted  of 
murdering  his  infant  child  ;  whose 
brains  he  dashed  out,  at  a  public- 
house  in  the  borough,  on  the  24th 
October,  in  a  fit  of  passion  caused 
by  his  wife’s  reproaches.  He  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Denman,  with  an  intimation 
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that  the  sentence  might  be  com¬ 
muted  to  transportation  for  life. 

2.  Murder  of  a  Wife  by  her 
Husband. — A  brutal  and  deli¬ 
berate  act  of  murder  has  been 
committed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stockport.  The  murderer  was 
a  middle-aged  man,  named  George 
Fox,  a  bailiff  attached  to  the 
Stockport  Court  of  Requests,  and 
the  victim  his  wife.  The  injuries 
which  caused  the  unfortunate  wo¬ 
man’s  death  were  inflicted  yester¬ 
day  night,  at  the  Robin  Hood 
public  -  house,  Middle  Hillgate. 
Death  resulted  about  ten  o’clock 
on  this  morning.  On  this  Fox 
immediately  absconded,  but  gave 
himself  into  the  custody  of  Mr. 
Sadler,  superintendent  of  the 
Stockport  police,  at  the  house  of 
his  father,  at  Maple-bridge,  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  deceased 
was  drunk  at  the  time  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  which  had  so  enraged  the 
husband,  that  he  took  her  round 
the  waist  and  dashed  her  head 
violently  against  the  slop-stone, 
which  immediately  became  cover¬ 
ed  with  blood.  A  person  present 
said,  “You  have  killed  the  wo¬ 
man  !”  upon  which  the  prisoner 
said,  “  If  I  have  not  finished  her, 
I  will  do  so.”  On  being  told  that 
it  was  a  great  shame  to  use  a 
woman  in  that  way,  and  that  he 
would  be  hanged  for  it,  he  replied, 
he  hoped  he  should  be.  The  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  deceased  stated,  that 
the  prisoner  and  her  daughter  had 
been  married  ten  years.  She  was 
a  bonnet-maker.  Witness  on  Fri¬ 
day  night  returned  home,  and 
found  deceased  pressing  a  bonnet. 
Prisoner  came  home  about  half¬ 
past  ten,  the  worse  for  liquor,  and 
appeared  very  tierce.  He  said, 
“  Thou’s  been  at  the  Robin  Hood 
this  afternoon  ;”  and  she  said 
“  I’ve  not.”  He  said,  “  Wilt  thou 
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swear  it?”  She  said,  “l  will.” 
He  went  and  fetched  a  Bible  for 
her  to  swear  it.  During  this  time 
deceased  made  her  escape  out  of 
the  house.  He  said,  “  She’s  gone 
on  no  good  errand ;  she’s  a  very 
drunken  woman.”  He  then  went 
to  bed,  and  witness  sat  up.  Pri¬ 
soner  afterwards  got  up,  and  said 
that  he  would  go  out  too.  Other 
evidence  was  given,  which  left  no 
doubt  that  the  prisoner  had  caused 
the  death  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
jury  at  once  returned  a  verdict  of 
“  Wilful  murder/’  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  committed  to  take  his 
trial  at  the  next  Chester  Assizes. 

2.  Conviction  for  Libel. — 
In  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
—  Holt,  H.  Brander,  and  G. 
Brander,  were  tried  underacrimi- 
minal  information  for  libels  on  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  published  in 
the  Age  newspaper.  The  libels 
were  contained  in  a  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  were  described  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  who  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  Duke,  as  convey¬ 
ing  a  very  abominable  imputation 
in  a  dark  and  dastardly  manner  : 
it  was  imputed  to  the  Duke  thathe 
was  insensible  to  feminine  charms 
and  a  particular  meaning  was 
given  to  common  words  by  the 
use  of  italic  type  and  small  capi¬ 
tals.  With  one  of  these  libels  wa§ 
associated  the  name  of  Captain 
Currie,  the  honorary  Equerry  to 
the  Duke.  Another  appears  to 
have  hinted  that  the  Duke  went 
to  the  house  of  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  during  the  absence  of 
the  master,  for  some  immoral 
purpose.  The  Queen  gave  a  state 
ball  at  the  Palace  in  May,  1843 ; 
and  the  libeller  described  the 
Duke  as  not  admitted  beyond 
the  servants’  hall,  but  as  being 
one  to  make  up  a  quadrille  in 
which  Baron  Andlau  and  a  lady 


danced  as  Polly  and  Lucy,  the 
Duke  dancing  as  Macheath,  and 
singing  “Plow  happy  could  I  be 
with  either.”  “  Billy  my  Lord,” 
supposed  to  mean  Lord  William 
Lennox,  was  represented  as  hav¬ 
ing  refused  to  meet  the  Duke  at 
dinner.  The  Duke  was  also  said 
to  have  an  “  unfortunate  woman,” 
under  his  protection  •  and  this 
was  made  the  vehicle  for  a  still 
more  atrocious  insinuation.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  examined. 
He  stated,  that  in  consequence  of 
what  had  appeared  in  the  Age  in 
April,  1842,  Captain  Currie  had 
left  his  service.  He  denied  going 
to  the  house  in  Park  Street,  ex¬ 
cept  to  make  the  usual  calls ;  and 
he  believed  that  he  had  never 
called  without  seeing  the  master 
of  the  house.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  ground  for  imputations 

respecting  Mrs. - ,  (this  seems 

to  be  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  in 
Park-street) ;  but  all  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  that  lady  had  been 
broken  off  through  the  paper.  Pie 
could  not  have  been  excluded  from 
the  Palace,  for  he  had  never 
sought  to  go  there.  When  he  first 
came  to  England,  he  was  on  such 
bad  terms  with  his  relations,  that 
he  never  sought  to  go  to  the  Pa¬ 
lace.  On  the  part  of  the  defend¬ 
ants,  Mr.  Platt,  Q.C.,  after  some 
disparaging  remarks  on  the  Duke’s 
absence  from  the  Palace,  as  a  blot 
on  his  escutcheon,  contended  that 
a  strained  interpretation  had  been 
put  upon  the  papers  which  formed 
the  subject  of  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  Justice  Wightman  left  it  to  the 
Jury  to  determine  what  meaning 
the  papers  bore  ,  and  after  retiring 
to  consult,  they  returned  a  verdict 
of  “  Guilty.” 

4.  Sudden  Death  in  D  RURY 
Lane  Theatre. — This  evening, 
Mr.  Higgs  held  au  inquest  at  the 
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Sir  John  Falstaff  Tavern,  Brydges- 
street.  Covent  -  garden,  on  the 
body  of  Mr.  Ferdinando  Jeyes, 
aged  65,  solicitor,  of  Chancery- 
lane.  and  of  Mayfield,  Sussex.  Mr. 
M.  Fothergill,  merchant,  said,  that 
on  Saturday  evening,  the  2nd  inst., 
he,  together  with  his  wife,  took  tea 
with  the  deceased  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  at  his  chambers  in  Chancery- 
lane.  After  tea  they  walked  to  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  together,  to  see  the 
new  opera.  They  entered  the  pit 
lobby  in  Vinegar-yard,  just  as  the 
doors  were  about  being  opened. 
The  deceased  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for 
money  to  pay,  when  witness  felt 
him  press  heavily  on  his  shoulder. 
On  looking  at  deceased  he  saw 
that  he  appeared  gasping  for 
breath,  and  in  an  instant  after  he 
fell  to  the  ground.  There  was  no 
press  or  crowd  of  persons  at  the 
time,  and  a  surgeon  was  instantly 
sent  for,  but  before  he  could  ar¬ 
rive  deceased  had  expired.  The  de¬ 
ceased  had  appeared  the  moment 
before  in  excellent  health  and  spi¬ 
rits.  Mr.  Shirley,  surgeon,  de¬ 
posed  that  he  was  going  into  the 
pit  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence,  and  hear¬ 
ing  the  call  for  a  surgeon,  he  went 
to  the  spot,  and  found  deceased  in 
the  arms  of  some  persons.  He 
felt  the  wrist,  and  around  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  heart,  but  pulsation  was 
gone.  He  attributed  his  death  to 
a  rupture  of  some  vessel  near  the 
heart,  probably  produced  by  over 
excitement.  Verdict — “  Natural 
Death/’ 

—  Central  Criminal  Court. 
— William  Haynes,  who  had  be¬ 
fore  been  acquitted  under  a  charge 
of  murdering  his  wife  by  adminis¬ 
tering  sulphate  of  potass,  was  con¬ 
victed  of  administering  that  drug 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an 
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increase  to  his  family.  The  Jury 
accompanied  their  verdict  with  a 
recommendation  to  mercy,  under 
the  belief  that  the  prisoner  was 
ignorant  of  the  properties  of  the 
drug. 

Michael  Hayfield  was  tried  for 
stabbing  and  cutting  his  infant 
son,  with  intent  to  murder  him  in 
October  last.  Hayfield  was  in 
bad  health,  and  had  recently  been 
discharged  from  the  workhouse : 
he  seems  to  have  inflicted  the 
wounds  in  a  fit  of  despondency  at 
the  prospect  of  destitution  ;  and 
afterwards  he  cut  his  own  throat. 
Both  were  put  under  medical  care, 
and  have  recovered  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  their  wounds.  The  Jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  “  Guilty,” 
but  recommended  the  prisoner  to 
mercy  on  account  of  his  distressed 
condition.  Though  sentence  of 
death  was  recorded,  Mr.  Justice 
Coltman  stated,  that  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  it  would  be  commuted  to 
a  long  term  of  imprisonment. 

5.  In  the  Bail  Court,  Patrick 
Leith  Strachan  was  tried  for  an 
atrocious  attempt  on  a  student  at 
Harrow  School,  named  Scott,  the 
son  of  a  merchant  at  Greenock. 
The  defence  consisted  in  a  denial 
of  the  charge,  and  evidence  as  to 
character.  The  following  wit¬ 
nesses,  many  of  whom  had  known 
the  prisoner  for  twenty  years,  gave 
him  the  highest  character  for 
morality  and  general  decorum — 
Mr.  F.  Wood,  attorney;  Mr.  W. 
Grimes  Kell,  solicitor  ;  Sir  James 
Clarke,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen;  Mr.  S.  Anderson, 
Clerk  of  Affidavits  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ;  Mr.  M‘Connochy,  She¬ 
riff  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  ;  Mr. 
Gillon,  formerly  M.P. ;  the  Re¬ 
verend  Stephen  Rigaud,  tutor  of 
Exeter  College  ;  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Campbell,  under  whom 
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the  defendant  served  for  several 
years  in  a  public  office  at  Sierra 
Leone.  The  Jury  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  “  Guilty  j  ”  but  sentence 
was  deferred. 

9.  Fatal  Accidents  prom 
Firearms. — Mr.  Crump  who  oc¬ 
cupies  afarm  near  Evesham,  called 
Mount  Pleasant,  fetched  his  gun 
which  was  loaded,  down  stairs  for 
the  purpose  of  shooting  rooks, 
&c.,  on  his  farm.  In  the  kitchen 
he  encountered  his  eldest  child,  a 
girl  about  five  years  of  age ;  and 
while  attending  to  her  infantine 
talk,  lodged  the  gun  against  the 
wall,  to  which  another  child  un¬ 
able  to  walk,  crawled  and  threw  it 
down ;  the  concussion  caused  it  to 
explode,  and  the  contents  were 
unhappily  lodged  in  the  shoulder 
of  the  little  girl,  who  died  from 
the  injury  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  accident. — Also  to¬ 
day,  at  a  road-side  public-house, 
at  Llwynderw,  near  Welchpool,  a 
boy  had  been  permitted  to  have  a 
gun  to  shoot  sparrows,  and  the  ju¬ 
venile  sportsman  being  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  his  efforts  to  kill  birds,  was 
good-humouredly  taunted  by  a 
little  girl  (daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Farmer,  of  the  Golfa)  about  his 
want  of  skill,  saying  that  she 
doubted  whether  he  could  even 
shoot  her  at  the  distance  at  which 
he  then  stood.  The  taunt,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  could  not  be  brooked ; 
thoughtless  of  consequences,  the 
boy  directed  the  gun  towards  the 
child,  drew  the  trigger,  and  in  an 
instant  the  poor  child’s  head  was 
shattered  to  atoms.  An  inquest 
was  subsequently  held,  when  a 
verdict  of  Accidental  death  M 
was  recorded. 

—  Diabolical  Murder.  — . 
About  five  or  six  miles  from  Taun¬ 
ton,  approached  by  a  lane  diverg¬ 
ing  from  the  Bridgewater-road,  is 
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situate  the  small  and  quiet  village 
of  Picknay,  in  the  parish  of  King¬ 
ston.  In  one  of  the  houses  resided 
an  old  woman  named  Betty  Sealy, 
who  was  in  the  receipt  of  paro¬ 
chial  relief,  and  above  seventy- 
nine  years  of  age.  Though  so  far 
advanced  in  years,  she  was  an  in¬ 
dustrious  poor  old  creature,  and 
had  received  presents  from  “  the 
gentlemen”  for  knitting  and  other 
work.  Of  these,  as  well  as  of 
other  monies  and  several  little  ar¬ 
ticles  which  she  possessed,  she  had 
at  different  times  been  robbed. 
It  was  a  great  mystery  who  could 
possibly  take  the  money,  as  no 
one  had  ever  been  seen  to  enter 
the  house  at  the  front  door,  nor 
had  the  premises  ever  been  bur¬ 
glariously  broken  into  ;  Betty 
therefore  determined  to  keep  on 
the  watch  herself,  and  in  the  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  her  age,  refused  the 
company  of  those  to  whom  she 
communicated  her  intention.  Yes¬ 
terday,  about  noon,  she  left  the 
house  and  fastened  the  door,  as 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
when  she  went  to  take  her  pay; 
she  took  a  short  walk  in  the  road, 
it  is  presumed,  and  then  returned, 
for  she  was  seen  near  her  house 
about  one  o’clock.  She  must  then 
have  gone  in,  and  locked  the  door 
after  her,  and  hid  herself  in  a  sort 
of  coal-house  underneath  the  stairs, 
for  this  evening  she  was  discovered 
in  that  place,  seated  on  a  chair, 
quite  dead ;  and  from  the  marks 
on  her  throat,  there  is  no  question 
that  some  inhuman  wretch  had 
strangled  her.  She  had  her  cloak 
and  bonnet  on,  the  latter  much 
out  of  shape,  no  doubt  from  the 
poor  creature’s  struggles,  and  it 
was  found  that  a  bottle  of  gin, 
which  had  been  given  her  by  a 
relative,  had  been  taken,  and  there 
was  neither  money  nor  any  eat- 
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ables  left  in  the  house.  A  strict 
search  was  instituted ;  and  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  policeman  was  di¬ 
rected  to  a  door  which  led  into  a 
sort  of  apartment,  which  was  only 
separated  by  a  kind  of  partition 
from  the  next  house,  which  had 
formerly  been  part  of  the  same 
premises,  and  in  which  the  niece 
of  the  deceased  resided.  On  ex¬ 
amining  more  minutely,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  portion  of  the 
boarding  had  been  removed,  or  at 
least  unfastened  and  replaced  in 
its  former  position.  A  search  was 
then  made  in  this  house,  and  the 
identical  bottle  of  gin  was  found 
locked  away.  Her  niece,  who  had 
lived  there  for  some  time,  was 
then  apprehended,  and  a  young 
man  whose  visits  she  used  to  en¬ 
courage  was  also  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody. 

11.  Woman  Burned  to  Death 
at  Edinburgh. — An  old  woman, 
upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
was  burned  to  death  under  the 
most  painful  circumstances,  in 
Sheppard’s-court,  Leith  -  wynd. 
While  engaged  in  rendering  some 
service  to  her  husband,  a  bed-rid¬ 
den  man,  100  years  of  age,  her 
foot  became  entangled  in  a  fold  of 
the  carpet,  when  she  fell  with  her 
head  beneath  the  grate.  Her  cap 
instantly  caught  fire,  and  succes¬ 
sively  every  part  of  her  dress,  till 
her  whole  clothes  were  in  a  flame. 
She  was  so  stifled  and  overcome 
by  the  smoke  and  horror  of  her 
situation,  that  she  was  unable  to 
make  sufficient  noise  to  alarm  the 
neighbours,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  she  was  burned  to  death. 
The  disagreeable  odour  at  last 
brought  the  neighbours  to  their 
assistance,  but  too  late  to  afford 
relief,  as  life  was  already  extinct. 

12.  Extensive  Fire. — Shortly 
before  midnight  an  express  reached 


the  Southwark  Bridge-road  sta¬ 
tion,  with  intelligence  that  an  ex¬ 
tensive  fire  was  raging  at  St.  Mary’s 
Cray,  in  Kent.  Post-horses  were 
immediately  ordered,  and  the  en¬ 
gine  was  despatched  to  the  scene. 
Notwithstanding  the  dense  fog 
which  prevailed  throughout  the 
entire  journey,  the  distance,  be¬ 
tween  fourteen  and  fifteen  miles, 
was  performed  in  little  more  than 
one  hour  and  a  half.  It  appears 
that  at  about  nine  o’clock,  one  of 
the  inhabitants  was  passing  along 
St.  Mary’s  Cray,  and  saw  fire 
raging  in  a  large  barn,  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Mr.  J.  Snelling,  who 
carries  on  the  business  of  a  miller 
in  that  village.  When  the  fire 
was  first  perceived,  there  were 
thirty  or  forty  quarters  of  wheat, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  straw  in 
the  barn.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  entire  building  was  in  flames, 
which  blazed  upwards  to  a  great 
height.  It  soon  became  evident, 
from  the  increasing  furyand  vigour 
of  the  flames,  that  several  other 
contiguous  buildings  would  fall  a 
prey  to  the  fire.  The  police  and 
inhabitants,  however,  endeavoured 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to 
stop  the  further  progress  of  the 
fire,  but  their  labours  were  not 
very  successful ;  they  could  not 
prevent  a  long  range  of  stabling, 
with  the  carthouses  and  cowsheds, 
from  becoming  ignited.  The  pa¬ 
rish  engine,  the  first  that  reached 
the  spot,  was  brought  as  near  the 
burning  pile  as  practicable,  and  a 
vast  volume  of  water  was  pumped 
from  a  pond  on  to  the  fire,  but  a 
long  time  elapsed  before  the  least 
impression  was  made  upon  it.  At 
length,  however,  the  powder  of  the 
conflagration  began  to  diminish, 
and  by  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  entirely  extinguished. 

15.  Melancholy  Suicide  at 
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Bristol.— This  morning  the  city 
of  Bristol  was  thrown  into  painful 
excitement  by  a  rumour  that  Mr. 
William  Prichard,  a  gentleman 
extensively  known  there  as  the 
Secretary  to  the  Bristol  Union 
Fire-office,  had  destroyed  himself 
by  poison.  The  deceased  died  in 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Taplin,  chemist, 
opposite  the  Old  Bank,  Corn- 
street.  Notice  having  been  sent 
to  the  coroner,  a  respectable  jury 
was  immediately  summoned,  and 
an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body. 

Joseph  Taplin  sworn. — The  de¬ 
ceased  was  Secretary  of  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Fire  Insurance- office.  I  saw 
him  two  days  since  in  my  own 
shop.  He  bought  hydrocyanic 
acid.  He  had  half  an  ounce  of  it. 
He  said  it  was  for  some  cats  which 
annoyed  him,  and  which  he  wished 
to  destroy.  I  said,  “  Mr.  Prichard, 
I  need  not  tell  you,  conversant  as 
you  are  with  medicine,  that  great 
care  is  required.”  He  said,  “  Oh, 
I  know  as  much  about  it  as  you 
do.”  I  saw  him  this  morning  at 
twenty  minutes  before  ten.  He 
entered  my  shop,  and  said,  ic  I 
want  some  more  of  that  prussic 
acid,”  and  immediately  placed  his 
hands  on  my  arms.  I  observed 
his  eyes  were  fixed  steadfastly  on 
me,  and  I  immediately  spoke  to 
him,  and  he  replied  indistinctly, 
as  if  incapable  of  speaking  dis¬ 
tinctly.  I  immediately  set  him 
down  in  a  chair.  I  went  to  the 
door  to  call  two  gentlemen,  who 
were  conversing  there,  to  assist 
me.  I  ran  immediately  to  Park- 
street,  to  fetch  Mr.  Hanson,  sur¬ 
geon.  Mr.  Prichard  had  fallen 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  shop.  I 
left  Mr.  Prichard  in  charge  of 
the  two  gentlemen.  Mr.  Hanson 
returned  immediately  with  me  to 
the  shop.  I  found  on  my  return, 
Mr,  Godfrey,  surgeon,  in  attend¬ 


ance  on  Mr.  Prichard.  I  should 
say  Mr.  Prichard  was  still  living. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  he  died 
within  ten  minutes  after  my  re¬ 
turn. 

After  the  examination  of  some 
other  witnesses,  Miss  Julia  Pri¬ 
chard,  (laughter  of  the  deceased, 
was  sent  for.  She  said,  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  my  father.  His  mind 
has  been  very  much  depressed  for 
the  last  week.  I  have  followed 
him  every  where  for  many  days 
past.  I  could  not  rouse  him  from 
his  depression  of  spirits.  He  has 
appeared  very  strange,  and  he 
seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  his 
family,  as  he  used  to  do,  as  if  h  is 
mind  was  affected.  I  went  four 
times  yesterday  with  him  to  the 
fire  in  Bedcliff-street,  because  I 
thought  he  was  hardly  able  to  take 
care  of  himself. 

The  jury  then  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict,  “  That  the  deceased  com¬ 
mitted  the  act  whilst  labouring 
under  temporary  insanity.”  Mr. 
Prichard  was  in  his  forty-fourth 
year,  and  has  left  a  widow  and  six 
children. 

17.  Incendiary  Fires  in  the 
Agricultural  Districts.  —  Se¬ 
veral  occurred  in  Cambridgeshire  j 
four  at  Somersham  within  a  fort¬ 
night,  but  the  destruction  of  pro¬ 
perty  was  trifling;  on  the  12th,  a 
quantity  of  corn  and  several  build¬ 
ings  were  burned  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Danby,  at  Soham  ; 
Mr.  Rawson,  a  tenant  of  Sir  Henry 
Dymoke,  of  Horncastle,  sustained 
a  similar  loss  of  corn.  A  very 
great  quantity  of  corn  and  some 
large  hovels  belonging  to  Mr.  J. 
Hall,  a  farmer  and  corn  dealer 
were  burned  yesterday,  at  Eaton 
Socon,  in  Bedfordshire.  To-day, 
there  was  a  destructive  fire  in  the 
homestead  of  Mr.  Denning,  of 
New  Park  Farm,  near  Axminster, 
N  2 
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in  Devonshire.  Two  fires  hap¬ 
pened  at  Speen,  near  Reading, 
in  Berkshire  ;  and  one  on  a  farm 
near  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s 
seat,  Wotton,  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire. 

18.  At  Maidstone  Assizes,  Job 
Laurence,  a  child  seven  years  of 
age,  was  tried  for  setting  fire  to  a 
stack  of  wheat,  the  property  of 
Thomas  Gillow,  a  farmer,  at  Wed- 
nesborough,  on  the  24th  October. 
The  boys  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
been  making  bonfires;  the  prisoner 
was  detected  immediately  after  he 
had  set  fire  to  the  stack;  and  he 
did  not  deny  it.  According  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Judge, 
the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner,  on 
the  ground  that  his  tender  years, 
added  to  a  weakness  in  his  intellect, 
made  him  not  properly  accounta¬ 
ble  for  his  actions. 

— -  Breach  of  Promise  of 
Marriage.  —  The  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  tried  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
brought  by  Caroline  Brett  against 
Samuel  Wade  Stone.  They  were 
both  natives  of  Bristol.  Miss 
Brett’s  father  was  a  retired  up¬ 
holsterer  ;  Mr.  Stone’s,  a  retired 
stove -maker.  Miss  Brett  was  a 
Moravian  ;  Mr.  Stone  had  been  so, 
but  was  now  a  Baptist  minister. 
They  became  acquainted  in  1834  ; 
when  the  gentleman  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  lady  was 
seventeen.  In  May,  1835,  Mr. 
Stone  proposed  marriage,  but  de¬ 
clared  that  the  marriage  could  not 
take  place  for  five  years  at  least ; 
and  the  proposal  was  accepted. 
In  1837,  Mr.  Stone  began  to  find 
fault  with  his  affianced ;  his  let¬ 
ters  expressing  displeasure  at  her 
inaccurate  spelling,  but  sometimes 
apologizing  for  having  said  harsh 
or  unkind  things.  In  1339,  said 
Mr.  Thesiger  the  plaintiff's  coun- 
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sel,  in  the  midst  of  reiterated  pro¬ 
fessions  of  attachment,  the  lover’s 
letters  contained  several  incidental 
observations,  tending  to  show  how 
little  they  were  likely  to  be  happy 
with  each  other  ;  apparently  de¬ 
noting  a  desire  to  wring  from  the 
young  lady  a  declaration  which 
should  amount  to  a  rupture  of  the 
contract:  but  that  was  never  ob¬ 
tained.  At  length  he  finally  drop¬ 
ped  the  mask  ;  avowed  that  there 
were  feelings  of  his  respecting  her 
inattention  to  the  matters  which  he 
had  referred  to  in  his  former  let¬ 
ters,  and  respecting,  too,  her  man¬ 
ners  in  society,  which  his  polished 
and  refined  mind  should  never  be 
able  to  pass  over  in  silence,  and 
which  could  not  be  remarked  on  by 
him  without  producing  a  painful 
feeling  in  her  mind ;  so  that  he 
feared  whether  she  would  be  so 
happy  with  him  as  he  desired  that 
she  should  be.  He  objected  to 
her  expressions,  her  tone,  her 
enunciation,  her  very  walk :  and, 
observing,  “  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  tell  you  all  that  has  mortified 
me,”  he  mentioned  one  matter  as 
a  serious  breach  of  propriety — 
that  she  was  going,  on  a  certain 
evening,  from  a  part  of  the  room 
where  she  was  then  standing  to 
another  part  of  the  room,  to  look 
at  some  prints,  and  in  doing  it 
went  round  the  table  with  her  back 
to  two  old  ladies,  one  of  whom  was 
sitting  on  a  sofa,  and  the  other  on 
a  chair,  when  a  moment’s  reflect¬ 
ion  would  have  shown  her  that  she 
ought  to  have  remained  where  she 
was,  as  the  gentleman  who  was 
exhibiting  the  prints  would  of 
course  have  passed  them  round  to 
her.  Had  it  been  any  other  lady, 
he  added,  he  should  have  said, 
“  How  very  rude  !’’  but  as  toiler, 
of  course  he  could  only  say  that 
she  did  not  respect  herself  and  her 
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conduct  and  manners  enough . 
Even  to  this  letter,  the  object  of 
which  no  man  of  sense  could  mis¬ 
take,  the  defendant  signed  himself 
her  “  attached  lover.”  Ultimately, 
Miss  Brett's  brother  wrote  a  letter 
of  remonstrance.  This  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stone 
to  the  young  lady ;  in  which  he 
said,  that  a  real  feeling  of  attach¬ 
ment  subsisted  in  his  mind  ;  that 
unless  her  resolution  was  inflexible, 
she  would  consent  to  put  an  end 
to  the  engagement ;  if  not,  he 
should  consent  to  continue  it. 
After  this  letter  there  was  no  fur¬ 
ther  correspondence;  and  in  March 
1842,  Mr.  Stone  married  a  Miss 
Gale,  the  daughter  of  a  solicitor  in 
London.  The  defence  was,  that 
there  had  been  a  mutual  release  ; 
and  counsel  relied  much  upon  the 
facts,  that  the  parties  were  so 
young  when  they  were  engaged, 
and  that  when  Mr.  Gale  called  on 
Miss  Brett's  family  to  ascertain 
«*  whether  any  thing  criminal  had 
taken  place  between  the  parties  " 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  en¬ 
gagement.  The  jury  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  plaintiff;  damages,  250/. 

—  Midland  Circuit,  Not¬ 
tingham— -Desperate  Burglary 
at  Sutton  Bonnington.- — Wil¬ 
liam  Vickers,  aged  thirty:  John 
Binns,  tailor,  Nottingham,  aged 
twenty-four ;  Joseph  Smith,  frame¬ 
work  knitter,  Nottingham,  aged 
twenty-one;  and  Joseph  Bowers, 
butcher,  Nottingham,  aged  thirty, 
were  capitally  indicted  for  a  bur¬ 
glary  accompanied  with  violence  to 
the  person,  on  the  27th  October 
last,  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
Hev.  Robert  Meek,  at  Sutton 
Bonnington,  and  stealing  therein  a 
considerable  sum,  a  large  quantity 
of  silver  plate,  and  a  number  of 
other  articles,  the  property  of  the 
prosecutor, 


Mr.  Wildman  conducted  the 
prosecution  ;  Mr.  Mellor  defended 
Vickers,  Smith,  and  Bowers,  and 
Mr.  Boden  the  other  prisoner, 
Binns. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Meek  sworn, 
stated  that  he  is  the  rector  of 
Sutton  Bonnington,  and  there 
resides.  The  27th  of  October  was 
his  rent-day,  on  which  occasion  he 
entertained  several  of  the  Bon¬ 
nington  people  to  dinner.  His 
house  was  fastened  and  the  family 
all  retired  to  rest  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock.  Between  twelve 
and  one  o’clock  he  was  awakened 
by  a  noise  coming  from  the  front 
door,  and  got  up,  looked  out  of  the 
bed-room  window,  and  saw  a  light 
and  several  men  —  at  least  three, 
and  there  might  have  been  more  ; 
upon  which  he  went  across  to  the 
man  servant’s  room.  He  then 
heard  a  crash  like  the  breaking  in 
of  the  front  door;  and,  looking 
down,  saw  several  persons  within 
the  house-four  or  five  at  least. 
He  then  made  his  escape  by  the 
back  stairs  out  at  the  back  door, 
and  proceeded  towards  the  village. 
He  was  in  his  night-shirt  only. 
Heard  a  person  say  as  he  passed 
the  corner,  There  he  goes,”  hut 
he  passed  on.  From  that  moment 
when  he  was  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  heard  one  person  at  least 
pursuing  him.  When  he  had  gone 
about  100  yards,  heard  some  one 
just  behind  him,  and  was  looking 
round,  when  he  was  struck  on  the 
head  and  fell.  He  was  then  struck 
a  variety  of  severe  blows  upon  the 
bead,  and  put  up  both  bis  arms  to 
protect  himself,  and  received  seve¬ 
ral  severe  blows  on  both,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  be  now  wore  the 
left  in  a  sling.  He  was  struck 
with  some  instrument,  and  judged 
from  the  weight  that  it  was  of  iron 
or  some  such  substance,  Could 
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not  speak  positively  as  to  more 
than  one  man  being  present  in  this 
attack  upon  him,  and  believed  that 
he  became  insensible  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes.  At  all  events,  he  found 
himself  being  led  towards  his 
house,  and  the  same  man  whom  he 
found  leading  him,  led  him  through 
the  hall  into  the  dining  room.  He 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  sit  down, 
complaining  of  being  weak  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  blows  and  loss  of 
blood.  Said,  “  Suppose  you  let 
me  sit  down,”  and  a  man  took 
hold  of  him  and  led  him  to  the  sofa. 
That  man  was  Vickers,  and  he  had 
a  mask  on.  They  all  had  masks, 
which  were  of  a  sort  of  black 
calico,  with  large  eye-holes  cut  in 
them,  and  they  hung  down  below 
the  chin.  It  was  not  Vickers  who 
had  struck  him  and  he  did  not  know 
who  it  was  that  had  done  so.  Saw 
an  opeuing  in Vickers’s  mask, which 
came  away  from  close  contiguity 
with,  and  disclosed  more  of  his  face. 
Then  said  to  Vickers,  “Why  am  I 
treated  so  cruelly  ?  Have  I  ever 
injured  you  ?  Think  !  think  !  you 
and  I  must  meet  God  together.” 
Vickers  said  nothing  then,  but 
looked  confused.  Saw  a  ring  on 
Vickers’s  finger,  and  said  “  That 
is  my  lady’s  ring  ;  it  is  one  she 
prizes  highly  ;  it  can  be  of  little 
value  to  you  ;  don’t  take  it.”  And 
Vickers  took  it  off,  and  gave  it  to 
him.  Binns  was  in  the  room,  and 
lie  said,  <c  Where  is  the  money  ? 
at  the  same  time  holding  this  in¬ 
strument — a  crowbar — over  his 
head  with  both  hands,  threatening 
— as  it  were — “  we  will  have  it.” 
There  were  circumstances  that 
made  him  well  able  to  observe 
Vickers,  for  he  stood  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  nearly 
opposite  him,  and  his  mask  par¬ 
tially  came  away  from  his  face. 
At  the  same  time  saw  other  men 


in  the  room,  and  one  man  asked 
for  the  key  of  the  register,  when 
he  said,  “  Oh,  dear  me,  it’s  up¬ 
stairs  in  the  cellaret ;  I’ll  go  and 
fetch  it,  if  you  wish.”  He  did  so, 
and  Vickers  and  Binns  and  most 
of  the  men  in  the  house  accompa¬ 
nied  him  upstairs.  One  or  more 
went  to  Mrs.  Meek’s  bedside  and 
she  gave  them  the  keys.  The  wit¬ 
ness  then  went  down  stairs,  and 
the  men  too,  all  of  them,  or  at 
least  four,  and  they  opened  the 
chest  in  the  hall,  and  afterwards 
they  went  back  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  whither  the  witness  had  re¬ 
tired,  and  asked  him  for  the  plate, 
when  he  said  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  charge  of  the 
plate,  and  that  they  would  most 
likely  find  it  in  the  butler’s  pan¬ 
try.  They  asked  him  where  that 
was,  and  said,  “  Come,  and  show 
us,”  and  he  went.  He  was  still 
in  his  night-gown  only,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  cold  and  wet  from  the 
rain  and  the  state  of  the  road.  Had 
been  cut  in  six  or  seven  places 
deeply.  Believed  the  man  to  have 
been  Bowers  who  required  him 
to  show  them  the  pantry.  Vickers 
went  too  into  the  pantry,  and 
handed  up  the  articles  to  Bowers, 
who  critically  examined  them,  and 
selected  such  as  were  silver,  re¬ 
turning  the  few  that  were  plated 
only.  The  man  whom  he  believed 
to  be  Bowers  was  the  same  man, 
whom  he  had  seen  go  to  the  cellaret 
whence  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  taken.  Some  one 
then  said — “  Make  ready,”  and 
they  prepared  to  go,  and  he  being 
still  in  his  night  dress  only,  and 
in  the  state  in  which  he  was 
brought  in  from  the  road,  went 
with  them  to  the  street  door,  not 
by  compulsion,  but  to  see  them 
out.  One  here  said — “  Now  good 
night,  Sir  (or  rev.  Sir),”  and  took 
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the  witness  by  the  hand,  adding— 
f*  Now,  mind,  this  house  is  watch¬ 
ed  till  five  o’clock  ;  now  go  back.” 
There  were  five  men  engaged  at 
least,  and  he  believed  more.  Saw 
the  prisoner  Smith  several  times, 
in  different  parts  of  the  house  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  speak  to  him. 
Took  particular  notice  of  his  eyes. 
The  prisoners  were  shown  to  him 
in  the  gaol  here,  amongst  about 
twelve  or  fifteen,  including  them¬ 
selves,  and  he  picked  them  all  four 
out.  He  selected  Binnsand  Vick¬ 
ers,  and  spoke  as  to  them  espe¬ 
cially,  and  at  the  time  expressed 
a  strong  conviction  as  to  the 
others.  Had  a  second  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  the  same  day  be¬ 
fore  the  magistrates,  which  satis¬ 
fied  him  as  to  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mellor. 

. — General  questions  were  asked  of 
all  the  prisoners  shown  to  him  at 
the  gaol,  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Meek  and  himself,  that  they  might 
hear  their  voices.  Had  not  felt 
any  such  alarm  or  agitation  as  to 
prevent  his  fully  observing  all  the 
men,  except  at  the  time  when  he 
was  attacked  out  of  doors,  and  then 
only  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
probably,  or  so.  His  man-servant 
had  been  [apprehended  by  his  per¬ 
mission,  but  not  certainly  by  his 
approbation,  and  he  was  discharg¬ 
ed.  Some  men,  of  the  names  of 
Chadburn,  Hands,  and  Webster, 
and  several  others,  had  been  in 
custody  upon  the  charge  shortly 
afterwards  and  discharged,  and  he 
had  said  as  to  some  (two  appa¬ 
rently)  of  these  that  he  had  no 
certainty,  and  that  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  say  so,  in  order  that 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  but  he  explained  this 
by  observing  that  he  had  not  liked 
to  rely  upon  suspicion  only,  how¬ 
ever  strong;  that  there  were  more 


than  the  four  prisoners  engaged 
in  the  burglary,  and  that  he  could 
not  speak  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  party  or  parties 
who  had  attacked  him  in  the  road  ; 
but  he  had  never  mistaken  either 
of  those  persons  for  any  one  of  the 
prisoners  now  at  the  bar.  Had 
had  an  opinion  as  to  some  of  those, 
which  he  retained,  but  did  not 
know  that  he  had  expressed  it. 
He  believed  that  the  party  (or 
parties)  who  attacked  him  in  the 
road  was  (or  were)  not  among  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar.  It  was  two 
of  these  others  who  had  been  ap¬ 
prehended  that  he  had  suspected 
as  being  implicated. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Meek,  the  wife  of 
the  last  witness,  gave  similar  tes¬ 
timony. 

Mr.  Mellor  and  Mr.  Boden  ad¬ 
dressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  clients  as  to  identity, 
and  Mr.  Mellor  called  witnesses 
to  prove  separate  alibis  as  to  each 
of  the  three  whom  he  defended  ; 
that  for  Vickers  being  by  two 
witnesses,  and  strong,  if  true, 
though  not  conclusive ;  that  for 
Smith  by  three  good  witnesses, 
conclusive,  if  true ;  and  that  for 
Bowers  amounting  to  little  or 
nothing  either  way. 

Mr.  Wildman  having  replied 
at  considerable  length,  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ron  Parke  summed  up  very 
minutely  the  evidence,  with  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  character  of  it 
as  to  identity,  and  directed  the 
jury,-  that  if  satisfied  as  to  the 
identity  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
prisoners,  they  should  find  him  or 
them  guilty  of  the  capital  felony, 
if  they  acted  in  concert  with  the 
man  who  attacked  Mr.  Meek  out¬ 
side,  and  with  the  joint  determi¬ 
nation  to  use  violence  upon  any 
occasion  arising  from  it;  and,  if 
not,  then  upon  the  burglary  only. 
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The  jury  retired  about  nine 
o’clock,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
returned  with  a  verdict  against  all 
of  Guilty5’  of  the  burglary,  with¬ 
out  any  such  common  purpose  of 
using  violence. 

His  Lordship  then  sentenced 
them  all  and  each  to  be  transport¬ 
ed  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

19.  Frightful  Accident. — 
This  afternoon  a  frightful  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  at  the  Queen’s 
Head  Inn-yard,  in  the  Borough, 
to  a  man  named  John  Edwards, 
aged  forty  years.  It  appears  that 
he  was  coming  out  of  the  yard  at 
the  moment  when  a  loaded  wag¬ 
gon  had  turned  out  of  the  High- 
street  into  the  gateway.  The 
waggoner  called  out  to  him  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  but  before  he  could 
do  so  the  vehicle  came  in  contact 
with  him,  and  he  was  jammed  be¬ 
tween  the  off  fore-wheel  and  the 
wali.  He  was  extricated  as  speed¬ 
ily  as  possible,  and  conveyed  in  an 
insensible  state  to  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  where,  upon  examination 
it  was  found  that  his  breast  bone 
and  collar  bone  were  broken,  and 
several  of  his  ribs  fractured, 
besides  other  internal  injuries. 

22.  Melancholy  Accident — 
Bray- — A  boat,  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Cuthbert,  of  Bray,  manned  by  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Archer, 
Green,  John  Whelan,  and  Lynch, 
returning  from  Kingstown,  where 
they  had  been  fishing  for  herrings, 
was  upset  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  opposite  No.  2  Tower.  Tt 
is  supposed  she  was  under  a  press 
of  sail.  William  Callagan,  boat¬ 
man  of  the  coast-guard,  was  on  the 
look-out  at  the  Tower,  and  imme¬ 
diately  on  seeing  the  catastrophe, 
with  most  praiseworthy  alacrity, 
ran  down  to  the  shore,  and,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Archer,  a  brother  of 
the  unfortunate  men  in  the  vessel, 


succeeded  in  launching  a  shore 
boat,  in  which,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  their  lives,  they  pushed  off, 
and  succeeded  in  rescuing  Green. 
The  other  four  poor  fellows  were 
consigned  to  a  watery  grave. 

—  Winter  Special  Assize— 
Diabolical  Attempt. —  At  the 
Derby  Assizes,  John  Winfield 
Grocock,  aged  seventeen,  was 
charged  under  various  accounts 
with  assaulting  Eliza  Ann  All¬ 
wood,  eleven  years  old,  with  intent 
to  kill,  and  also  with  having  per¬ 
petrated  a  violence  of  another  kind 
on  the  25th  of  August  last.  In  a 
written  confession,  he  admitted, 
that  he  had  made  an  attempt  to 
murder  a  child  called  Gadd,  at 
Nottingham  ;  but  was  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  child’s  father ;  that  after¬ 
wards  he  decoyed  the  girl  All¬ 
wood  to  a  lane  near  Derby 
under  promise  of  employment  in  a 
factory,  and  beat  her  about  the 
head  with  a  hammer.  He  then 
gave  himself  into  custody.  “As 
regards  my  intention  for  commit¬ 
ting  such  an  act,  I  was  determined 
to  be  transported  or  hung,  having 
at  that  time  no  means  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood  :  but  I  cannot  properly 
explain  the  motive  for  committing 
such  an  action.”  Allwood  had  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  immediate  effect  of 
her  wounds,  though  her  health 
continued  to  be  worse  than  before 
the  attack.  The  defence  was,  that 
Grocock  had  at  times  been  insane, 
and  several  witnesses  were  called 
to  prove  it.  His  father  deposed 
that  his  manner  had  been  strange, 
and  that  the  witness’s  brother  had 
been  confined  at  Leicester  for 
eighteen  years  as  a  lunatic.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Douglas  Fox, 
under  whose  care  the  prisoner  had 
been  since  September,  declared 
that  he  was  perfectly  sane.  The 
Judgecharged  the  jury,  that  the 
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question  to  be  considered  was, 
whether  the  prisoner  was  in  such 
a  state  of  mind,  at  the  time  the 
act  was  committed,  as  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  knowing  that  he  was  doing 
what  was  wrong  ?  The  jury  pro¬ 
nounced  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the 
intent  to  do  some  grievous  bodily 
harm,  but  acquitted  him  of  the 
intent  to  murder.  He  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

23.  Conviction  for  Perjury. 
— In  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
Peter  Townsend  was  tried  for  per¬ 
jury.  The  case  arose  out  of  the 
cross-proceedings  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  Mr.  Barnard  Gregory.  The 
defendant  had  alleged,  that  in 
support  of  a  criminal  information 
against  the  Age  newspaper,  Mr. 
Vallance,  the  attorney  to  the 
Duke,  had  introduced  certain  in¬ 
terlineations  after  the  affidavits 
had  been  sworn,  and  had  forged 
Mr.  Justice  Patteson’s  initials  op¬ 
posite  those  interlineations.  A 
rule  nisi,  to  strike  Mr.  Vallance 
off  the  rolls,  had  been  obtained  by 
Mr.  Barnard  Gregory,  on  this 
affidavit  of  Townsend’s;  cause  had 
been  shown  against  it ;  and  it  had 
been  discharged,  with  costs.  Mr. 
Vallance  then  preferred  the  pre¬ 
sent  indictment  against  Towns¬ 
end.  Several  witnesses  gave  their 
opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  or 
the  interlineations  and  signatures, 
some  of  which  were  admitted  to 
be  correct.  Eventually,  the  jury 
found  the  prisoner  “  Guilty ;”  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  seven  years’ 
transportation. 

— -  Charles  Matthews  the 
Comic  Actor. — The  schedule  of 
Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  the  come¬ 
dian,  was  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy.  It  was  of  considera¬ 
ble  size,  containing  about  thirty 
sheets  of  parchment.  The  debts 


and  liabilities  were  set  forth  at  up¬ 
wards  of  8,000 /.  Of  this  sum, 
more  than  2,000/.  consisted  of  re¬ 
newed  debts,  which  appeared  in 
the  schedule  when  Mr.  Mathews 
took  the  benefit  of  the  Act  in 
June  1840;  others  were  tc  further 
liabilities,”  leaving  the  bona  Jide 
debts  at  about  3,000/.  There  were 
no  assets  ;  but  the  insolvent  had, 
on  the  proceedings,  made  a  pro¬ 
position  to  pay  his  creditors.  It 
seems  that  for  the  last  five  years 
the  half-yearly  earnings  of  the 
insolvent  and  his  wife  (Madame 
Vestris)  had  been  1,350/.;  and 
that  sum  he  offered  half-yearly  to 
pay  to  the  assignee  for  distribution 
among  his  creditors.  The  first 
examination  will  take  place  on  the 
8th  February  next. 

Heroic  Conduct. — This  even¬ 
ing,  between  the  hours  of  five  and 
six  o’clock,  as  the  ship  John  Willis, 
a  West  Indiaman,  was  being 
hauled  through  the  East  London 
Dock,  the  boatswain  accidentally 
fell  overboard,  and,  after  strug¬ 
gling  a  short  time  in  the  water, 
disappeared.  The  cry  of  “A  man 
overboard  ;  the  drags,”  was  raised 
by  a  great  many  persons,  and  a 
labourer  named  James  Wilson 
immediately  after  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  and  asked  where  the 
boatswain  had  gone  down  ?  The 
spot  was  pointed  out  by  a  Custom¬ 
house  officer,  and  Wilson,  without 
divesting  himself  of  his  hat  or 
coat,  leaped  into  the  dock  and 
dived  down.  In  half  a  minute 
afterwards  he  appeared  again  on 
the  surface  holding  the  drowning 
boatswain  by  the  collar  and  called 
for  assistance.  A  rope  was  thrown 
to  him  by  the  people  on  the  quay, 
to  which  he  held  on  until  a  boat 
reached  him,  and  both  men  were 
taken  into  it.  The  boatswain  ap¬ 
peared  quite  ipgensible3  and  wa§ 
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immediately  carried  to  the  Dock- 
house,  where  the  apparatus,  always 
kept  in  readiness  by  the  London 
Dock  Company  for  the  recovery 
of  persons  apparently  drowned, 
was  put  in  requisition.  A  surgeon 
was  called  in,  and  by  the  exertions 
made,  the  boatswain  was  resusci¬ 
tated  and  conveyed  to  his  home. 
After  Wilson  had  taken  the  boat¬ 
swain  out  of  the  water  he  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  had  lost  18s.,  his 
week’s  wages,  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  observed,  with  much  sang 
froid,  “  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  go — 
no  Christmas  dinner  for  me  this 
year,  never  mind,”  and  went  home 
to  dry  his  clothes.  He  is  an  old 
sailor,  and  is  now  in  the  employ 
of  the  Dock  Company. 

27.  Attempted  Murder  and 
Suicide. —  Bristol. — This  even¬ 
ing  a  young  man,  named  George 
Davis,  respectably  connected,  and 
who  had  for  some  time  been  pay¬ 
ing  his  addresses  to  Miss  Batten, 
residing  with  her  father  at  New- 
foundland-street,  in  this  city,  at¬ 
tempted  the  murder  of  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  afterwards  the  des¬ 
truction  of  his  own  life.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the 
young  man  Davis  called  in  as 
usual  at  the  house  of  Miss  Bat¬ 
ten’s  father.  They  had  sat  together 
for  some  time  in  one  of  the  apart¬ 
ments,  when  a  quarrel  ensued  be¬ 
tween  them  in  consequence  of 
some  jealous  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Davis.  After  an  altercation  of  a 
few  minutes  his  anger  appeared  to 
be  raised  to  an  ungovernable  pitch, 
and,  seizing  hold  of  her,  he  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  placing 
it  against  her  chest  instantly  dis¬ 
charged  it,  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  on  seeing  her  fall  senseless, 
pulled  out  another  pistol  and  dis¬ 
charged  it  at  himself.  The  young 
lady’s  father,  hearing  the  report 


of  fire-arms,  rushed  in.  Finding 
that  his  daughter  was  not  dead, 
she  was  removed  to  a  bedchamber 
and  medical  aid  sent  for,  when  on 
undressing  her  it  was  discovered 
that  providentially  the  pistol  ball 
had  struck  against  her  steel  busk, 
having  passed  through  her  clothes, 
and  had  there  become  flattened, 
without  having  injured  her  person 
beyond  a  mere  bruise  of  the  chest. 
In  his  case,  also,  the  ball  had,  in 
the  surgeon’s  opinion,  from  the 
pistol  having  been  insufficiently 
charged  with  powder,  failed  in 
effecting  its  fatal  purpose  ;  and, 
although  it  had  passed  through  his 
trousers  and  shirt,  had  only  slight¬ 
ly  injured  him.  The  young  man 
was  immediately  taken  into  custody, 
and  in  his  pockets  were  found 
some  bullets,  percussion-caps,  and 
powder.  The  two  pistols  were  on 
the  floor  of  the  room;  and  Miss 
Batten,  who  had  remained  for 
some  time  insensible  from  fright, 
on  her  recovery,  found  that  her 
steel  busk  had  fortunately  been 
the  means  of  preserving  her  from 
a  sudden  and  violent  death. 

—  Extraordinary  Occur¬ 
rence. — A  very  melancholy  and 
singular  occurrence  happened  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Filmer,  pawn¬ 
broker,  opposite  Kennington.com- 
mon,  a  few  days  ago.  It  appears 
that  two  sisters  and  a  male  rela¬ 
tive  had  been  on  a  visit  at  Mr. 
Fillmer’s  for  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days,  and  on  the  evening  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  policeman  on  duty  was 
called  to  by  some  person  pass¬ 
ing  Mr.  Fillmer’s  house,  who 
said  he  thought  the  stairs  had 
fallen  down.  The  policeman  in¬ 
stantly  went  to  the  house  and 
inquired  if  any  accident  had  hap¬ 
pened,  when  Mr.  Fillmer  came 
down,  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
shop,  where  Mr.  Fillmer’s  two 
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sisters  were  found  lying  on  the 
floor,  in  a  deplorable  state  ;  both 
legs  of  one  were  broken  close  to 
the  ankle,  and  the  other,  who  was 
lying  by  her  side,  was  severely 
cut  and  bruised  about  the  head; 
the  gentleman,  too,  who  had  been 
with  them  had  not  escaped,  for 
one  of  his  fingers  was  broken  and 
the  others  dislocated.  A  surgeon 
promptly  attended,  and  having  set 
the  limbs  and  dressed  the  other 
wounds,  the  sufferers  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  bed.  They  were  soon 
going  on  very  well,  and  likely  to 
recover.  It  has  since  transpired 
that  the  two  sisters  and  the  gen¬ 


tleman  had  been  going  over  the 
extensive  warehouses  where  the 
pledged  property  is  placed,  and 
viewing,  among  other  things,  the 
“  spout,”  up  and  down  which  the 
pledges  are  conveyed.  This  is  a 
tunnel  from  the  second-floor  to 
the  shop,  and  about  three  feet 
square,  down  which  a  basket  is 
lowered  and  raised  with  the 
pledges.  The  parties  were  being 
let  up  and  down  by  the  pully, 
when  the  rope  suddenly  snapped, 
and  the  gentleman  and  the  two 
sisters  were  suddenly  thrown  with 
great  violence  from  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  height. 
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The  MINISTRY,  as  it  stood  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 

Feb,  2nd,  1843. 


The  Cabinet. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulburn  .  . 

Lord  Lyndhurst . 

Lord  WharnclifFe . 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen . 

Lord  Stanley . . 

Earl  of  Haddington . 

Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesci  .  .  . 

Earl  of  Ripon . 

Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  Queens- 

berry . . 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  . 
Rt.  Hon.  SirEdw.  Knatchbull,  Bt. 
Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G.  .  . 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Chancellor  of  Ike  Exchequer . 
Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council . 
Home  Secretary. 

Foreign  Secretary. 

Colonial  Secretary. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control . 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Privy  Seal. 

Secretary- at-W ar . 

Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 
Commander  of  the  Forces. 


Not  of  tj 

Lord  Lowther  ....:. 
Lord  Granville  Somerset  .  .  . 

Earl  of  Lincoln . 

Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Murray  . 

Colonel  Peel . 

Captain  Boldero . 

Rt.  Hon.  William  Ewart  Glad-  | 

J.  Milnes  Gaskell,  Esq . 

H.  B.  Baring,  Esq . 

Alexander  Pringle,  Esq.  .  .  . 

J.  Young,  Esq . 

Sir  G.  Clerk . 

Sir  T.  Freemantle  *  •  .  .  . 


3  Cabinet. 

Postmaster -  General. 

Chan,  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Chief  Com.  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
Master-  General  of  the  Ordnance. 
Surveyor -  General  of  the  Ordnance. 
Clerk  of  the  Ordnance. 

(  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
(  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint. 

Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury ♦ 
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Sir  G.  Cockburn. 

Admiral  Sir  W.  Gage 
Sir  G.  F.  Seymour  .  . 

Hon.  Captain  Gordon  . 
Hon.  H.  T.  L.  Corry  . 
Hon.  Sidney  Herbert 
Hon  J.  H.  T.  M.  Sutton 
Viscount  Canning  .  . 

G.  W.  Hope,  Esq. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Baring. 

J.  Emerson  Tennant,  Esq. 
Sir  F.  Pollock  .... 
Sir  William  Webb  Follett 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  Nicholl,  D.C.L 


Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

<  jr  f  g  r  jt  rjr#  f  |  ¥  # 

Secretary  to  the  Admiralty . 
Home  Under  Secretary . 
Foreign  Under  Secretary. 
Colonial  Under  Secretary . 

|  Secretaries  of  Board  of  Control. 

Attorney  General. 

Solicitor  General. 

Judge  Advocate. 


Ireland. 

Earl  De  Grey . Lord  Lieutenant . 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  .....  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  Elliott . Secretary  for  Ireland • 

T.  B.  C.  Smith,  Esq.  ....  Attorney  General , 
Richard  Wilson  Greene,  Esq.  .  Solicitor  General . 

Scotland. 

Duncan  M‘Neil,  Esq.  ....  Lord  Advocate. 

Adam  Anderson,  Esq.  ....  Solicitor  General 

Household  Appointments. 

Lord  Chamberlain.— Earl  Delawarr. 

Vice-  Chamber  lain.-—  Lord  Ernest  Bruce. 

Mistress  of  the  Robes. — Duchess  of  Buccleugh. 

Lord  Steward. — Earl  of  Liverpool. 

Treasurer  of  the  Household. — Earl  Jermyn. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household. — Hon.  Col.  D.  Darner. 
Captain  of  the  Gentlemen- at- Arms. —Lord  Forester. 
Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. — Earl  of  Beverley. 
Master  of  the  Horse. — Earl  of  Jersey. 

Clerk  Marshal. — Lord  Charles  Wellesley. 

Master  of  the  Buckhounds. — Earl  of  Rosslyn. 


Lord  Ellenborough  .  . 

Sir  C.  Bagot  . 


•  .  Governor  General  of  India. 

.  •  Governor  General  of  Canada. 
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SHERIFFS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1843. 


Bedfordshire  .  .  .  .  W.  Sutcliffe,  Esq.,  Great  Bramingham. 

Berkshire . Sir  R.  G.  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  Buckland  House. 

Bucks . J.  Trevor  Senior,  Esq.,  Broughton  House,  Aylesbury. 


Cambridge  and  Hunting 

don  .... 

• 

CU\eshire  ... 

• 

Cornwall 

• 

Cumberland  .  . 

• 

Derbyshire  .  .  . 

• 

Devonshire  .  .  . 

• 

Dorsetshire  .  . 

• 

Durham  .  .  . 

• 

Essex  .... 

• 

Gloucestershire 

• 

Herefordshire  . 

• 

Hertfordshire  . 

9 

Kent  .... 

• 

Lancaster  .  .  . 

• 

Leicestershire  .  . 

• 

Lincolnshire  .  . 

• 

Middlesex  .  .  • 

0 

Monmouthshire  . 

• 

Norfolk  ... 

• 

Northamptonshire 

• 

Northumberland  . 

• 

Nottinghamshire  . 

• 

Oxfordshire  .  . 

• 

Butlandshire  . 

• 

Shropshire  .  .  . 

• 

Sojner  set  shire  •  • 

• 

Southampton  . 

0 

Staffordshire  .  . 

0 

Suffolk  .... 

9 

Surrey  .... 

Sussex  .... 

W arwickshire  .  . 

0. 

Westmorland  \  . 

0 

Wiltshire  .  .  . 

9 

Worcestershire  . 

9 

Yorkshire  .  .  . 

9 

’  J-E.  Humphrys  Greene,  Esq.,  Hinxton. 

.  John  Dixon,  Esq.,  Astle. 

.  William  Marshall,  Esq.,  Treworgey. 

.  Robert  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Salkeld  Hall. 

.  William  Mundy,  Esq.,  Markeaton. 

.  Wm.  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  Buckland. 

.  J.  C.  Dale,  Esq.,  Glanvilles,  Wootton. 

.  Edward  Shippersden,  Esq.,  Durham. 

.  H.  J.  Conyers,  Esq.,  Copped  Hall,  Epping. 

.  R.  S.  IJol ford,  Esq.,  Weston  Birt. 

.  Sir  E.  F.  Scudamore  Stanhope,  Bart.,  Holme  Lacy 
.  C.  J.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  Essendon  Place. 

.  Fred.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Chepsted  Place. 

.  William  Garnett,  Esq.,  Larkhill,  and  Bleasdale  Forest. 
.  Sir  W.  W.  Dixie,  Bart.,  Bosworth  Park. 

.  G.  Hussey  Packc,  Esq.,  Caythorpe, 

.  F.  G.  Moon,  Esq. 

.  Sir  Digby  Mackworth,  Bart.,  Glen-Usk. 

.  W.  G.  T.  B.  Tyssen,  Esq.,  Foulden. 

.  Sir  A.  de  Capell  Broke,  Bart.,  Oakley. 

.  T.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Little  Harle  Tower. 

.  T.  Dickenson  Hall,  Esq.,  Whatton. 

.  W.  H.  Vanderstegen,  Esq.,  Cane -End -House. 

.  George  Fludyer,  Esq.,  Ayston. 

.  Sir  A.  Vinoent  Corbet,  Bart.,  Acton  Reynold. 

.  The  Hon.  P.  Pleydell  Bouverie,  Brymore. 

„  W.  Hughes  Hughes,  Esq.,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

.  J.  Shawe  Manley,  Esq.,  Manley  Hall, 

.  W.  Long,  Esq.,  Saxmundham. 

.  R.  Sumner,  Esq.,  Puttenham  Priory. 

.  Musgrave  Briscoe,  Esq.,  Coghurst. 

.  A.  F.  Gregory,  Esq.,  Stivichall. 

,  Earl  of  Thanet. 

.  H.  S.  Olivier,  Esq.,  Potterne. 

.  W.  Robins,  Esq.,  Hagley. 

.  Sir  J.  W.  Copley,  Bart.,  Sprotborough. 


Angleseyshire 

Breconshire 


WALE  S. 

.  Owen  Roberts,  Esq.,  Tynewydd. 

.  Walter  Maybery,  Esq.,  Brecknock. 
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Carnarvonshire  .  .  .  David  Jones,  Esq.,  Bodfan. 

Carmarthenshire  .  .  .  William  Phillips,  Esq.,  Waynwago. 

Cardiganshire  .  .  .  F.  T.  Gibb,  Esq.,  Hendrefelden. 

Denbighshire  .  ...  J.  Townshend,  Esq.,  Trevallyn. 

Flintshire . Sir  Pyers  Mostyn,  Bart.,  Talacre. 

Glamorganshire  .  .  .  J.  Horn  fray,  Esq.,  Llandaff  House. 

Merionethshire  .  .  .  Owen  Jones  Ellis  Nanney,  Esq.,  Cefnddeudwr. 

Montgomeryshire  .  .  .  Sir  J.  Conroy,  Bart.,  Plasypennant. 

Pembrokeshire  .  .  .  G.  Lort  Phillips,  Esq.,  Dumpledale. 

Radnorshire  ,  .  .  .  E.  D.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Willlield  House. 

IRELAND. 

Antrim  ......  John  M'Neile,  of  Parkmount,  Esq. 

Armagh  .....  J.  M.  Stronge,  of  Tynan  Abbey,  Esq. 

Carlow . T.  P.  Vigors,  of  Erindale,  Esq. 

Cavan . William  Ennery,  of  Ballyconnell  House,  Esq. 

Clare  . . William  Skerrett,  of  Finnevary,  Esq. 

Cork.  ......  Hon.  Arthur  Grove  Annesley,  of  Anne’s  Grove. 

Donegal . J.  R.  Boyd,  of  Ballymacool,  Esq. 

Down . Patrick  J.  Nugent,  of  Portaferry,  Esq. 

Dublin  ......  Charles  Cobbe,  jun.,  of  Newbridge,  Esq. 

Fermanagh  .  .  .  .  Richard  Hall,  of  Innismore,  Esq. 

Galway . Robert  Gregory,  of  Coole  Park,  Esq. 

Kerry . Pierce  Mahony,  jun.,  of  Kilmeeny,  Esq. 

Kildare.  .....  John  La  Touche,  of  Harristown,  Esq. 

Kilkenny  .....  Robert  Tyndall,  of  Oakland,  Esq. 

King's  County  .  .  .  Henry  Trench,  of  Newtown,  Esq. 

Leitrim . John  R.  Godley,  of  Killeghar,  Esq. 

Limerick  .....  Robert  Maxwell,  of  Islandmore,  Esq. 
Londonderry  ....  Wm.  Hamilton  Ashe,  of  Ashbrooke,  Esq. 
Longford  .....  Wm.  Shirley  Ball,  of  Abbey lara.  Esq.' 

Louth . Samuel  Me  Clintock,  of  Newtown,  Esq. 

Mayo . Mervyn  Pratt,  of  Ennisco,  Esq. 

Meath  ......  John  Farrell,  of  Moynalty,  Esq. 

Monaghan . John  Hatch  ell,  of  Bessraount,  Esq. 

Queen’s  County  .  .  .  Matt.  Sheffield  Cassan,  of  Sheffield,  Esq. 

Roscommon . Coote  Molloy,  of  Oak  Port,  Esq. 

Sligo . Arthur  B.  Cooper,  of  Cooper  Hill,  Esq. 

Tipperary  .....  Ambrose  Goring,  of  Ballyphilip,  Esq. 

Tyrone . Robert  Gordon,  of  Florida,  Esq. 

Waterford  .  ...  Charles  E.  Kennedy,  of  Johnstown,  Esq. 

Westmeath  .....  G,  A.  Boyd,  of  Middleton  Park,  Esq. 

Wexford . Jacob  Goff,  of  Hore ton,  Esq. 

Wicklow  .....  Richard  Hudson,  of  Spring  farm,  Esq. 
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1843. 

JANUARY. 

2.  In  Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde-park,  the 
Lady  of  Robert  Buchanan  Dunlop,  esq., 
of  Drumhead,  near  Cardross,  Dumbar¬ 
tonshire,  a  son. 

3.  At  Portland-place,  the  lion.  Mrs. 
Devereux,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Castle,  Parsonstown,  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Countess  of  Rosse,  a  daughter. 

—  In  the  Precincts,  Canterbury,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Wallace,  a  son. 

—  In  Camberwell  Grove,  Mrs.  Row¬ 
land  Nevitt  Bennett,  twin-sons. 

—  At  Bishop’s  Tawton,  near  Barn¬ 
staple,  Emma,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Kyrle 

E.  A.  Money,  a  son,  still-born. 

6.  At  Wonston  Rectory,  Hants,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Bligh  Hill, 
Curate  of  St.  George’s,  Leeds,  a  son. 

—  At  Holm  Park,  the  Lady  of  N.  B. 

F.  Shaw,  esq.,  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Moor  Hill,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon. 
A.  Lascelles,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Farley  Hall,  Staffordshire,  the 
Lady  of  John  Bill,  Esq.,  jun.,  a  son. 

—  The  wife  of  Richard  Heathfield, 
esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a  son. 

10.  At  the  Dowager  Lady  Arundel’s, 
Dover-street,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Arundel,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Hackney,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Wright,  a  son. 

11.  At  Brighton,  the  Lady  Susan 
Hotham,  a  daughter. 

13.  At  the  British  Museum,  Lady 
Madden,  a  son. 

—  At  Maristow,  Devon,  the  Lady  of 
Sir  Ralph  Lopez,  Bart.,  M.P.,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

—  At  the  Vicarage,  Whaplode,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Tun- 
stall  Smith,  M.A.,  a  daughter. 

14.  At  the  Rectory,  West  Tytherly, 
the  Lady  Catherine  Barrington,  a  son. 

15.  In  South  Audley-street,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Thornton  Wodehouse,  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Craven  Hill  Lodge,  Bayswater, 
the  Lady  of  William  Dugmore,  esq., 
Barrister-at-law,  of  twins — a  son  and 
daughter. 

T  17.  In  Devonshire-street,  Portland- 
place,  the  Lady  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  a  son. 

—  At  Leamington,  the  Lady  of  James 
Hugh  Smith  Barry,  Esq.,  of  Marbury 


Hall,  Cheshire,  and  Foaty,Cove  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  a  son  and  heir. 

18.  At  Hertford-street,  Mayfair,  Mrs. 
Charles  Eicke, twins;  a  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter — the  ninth  son  and  seventh  daugh¬ 
ter. 

20.  At  the  Parsonage,  Stroud,  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mathew 
B.  Hale,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Culham  House,  Oxfordshire} 
the  lady  of  John  Shaw  Phillips,  esq.,  a 
son  and  heir. 

21.  In  Portman-square,  Lady  Bel¬ 
lingham,  a  daughter,  who  survived  one 
day. 

—  In  Bolton-row,  Mayfair,  wife  of 
W.  H.  Stephenson,  esq.,  a  daughter. 

22.  At  Lowndes-street,  Belgrave- 
square,  the  Lady  of  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
esq.,  a  son. 

—  the  Lady  of  N.  Alexander,  esq., 
M.P.,  a  son  and  heir. 

23.  At  Newtownlimavady,  Ireland, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Andrew  Stuart,  a  son. 

24.  At  Goodrest  Lodge,  near  Reading, 
the  Lady  of  Bulkley  J.  M.  Praed,  esq., 
a  daughter. 

26.  At  Balbirnie,  Fife,  N.  B.,  the 
Lady  Georgiana  Balfour,  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Belair  House,  near  Plymouth, 
Devon,  Baban  Harriett  Helen,  widow 
of  the  late  John  Thomas  Wilson  Bartho- 
mew,  esq.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Brighton,  the  Hon. Mrs.  Boyle, 
a  daughter. 

28.  At  Hull  House,  Kent,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  her  mother,  Lady  M'Creagh, 
wife  of  William  Jones  Armstrong,  esq., 
of  Kippure  Park,  co.  of  Wicklow,  a  son 
and  heir. 

—  At  Coton  House,  Warwickshire, 
the  Lady  Jane  Johnstone  Douglas,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Wakefield,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Fennell,  a  son. 

30.  At  Greenwich  Hospital,  Lady 
Isabella  Hope,  a  son. 

—  At  Ripple-court,  Kent,  the  Lady 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  M.  Sladen,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Cowes,  the  Lady  of  William 
Stuart  Day,  esq.,  a  son. 

31.  At  Rome,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Massingberd,  a  son. 

FEBRUARY. 

2.  In  Portman-square,  the  Lady  of 
John  Barneby,  esq.,  M.P.,  a  son. 

—  The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
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Boodle,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Less,  Cambridge,  a  son. 

3.  At  Hertford,  the  Lady  of  Captain 
A.  Robertson,  a  daughter,  still-born. 

4.  In  Upper  Harley* street,  the  Lady 
Agneta  Be  van,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Eastleigh  Lodge,  Warminster, 
the  Lady  of  Sir  Francis  Astley,  Bart.,  a 
son. 

—  In  Upper  HaUey-street,  the  Lady 
of  the  Rev.  A.  Douglas,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Rectory,  Livermere,  Suf¬ 
folk,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Asgill  Colvile, 
a  son  and  daughter. 

5.  At  Denbury  Parsonage,  Devon, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Bogue,  a  son. 

6.  At  Peckham,the  Lady  of  Dr.  Hull, 
twin  daughters. 

—  In  Baker-street,  Portman-square, 
the  Lady  of  Major  Dalton,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  a  daughter. 

7*  In  Wimpole-street,  the  Lady  of 
Gordon  W.  Gyll,  esq.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  26,  Great  George-street,  the 
Lady  of  the  Hon.  H.  Manners  Sutton, 
M.P.,  a  son. 

—  At  Shabden  Park,  Surrey,  Lady 
Buchan  Hepburn,  a  daughter. 

8.  In  Eaton-place,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Clinton,  a  daughter. 

10.  AtTickleford  House,  near  Hitchin, 
the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Dudley 
Rider,  a  son. 

— -  At  Cranford,  Northamptonshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Marsham  Argles, 
Chancellor  of  Peterborough,  a  son. 

11.  At  the  New  Ground,  Guernsey, 
the  Lady  of  Captain  Aylmer  Dowdall, 
late  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Regiment,  a  son. 

12.  In  Berkeley-square,  the  Lady  of 
Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.,  a  daughter. 

—  The  Lady  Mayoress,  a  son. 

—  At  Alexander-square,  Brompton, 
the  wife  of  Charles  Ilance,  esq.,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law,  a  son. 

16.  In  Wimpole-street,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Hall,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Brussels,  the  wife  of  Sir  Ha¬ 
milton  Seymour,  her  Majesty’s  minister, 
a  son. 

—  At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Hyde  W.  Beadon,  a  son. 

17.  AtFIickworth,  Lady  Arthur  Her- 
vey,  a  son. 

—  The  Lady  of  W.  R.  A.  Boyle,  of 
Coleshill-street,  Eaton-square,  and  of 
New-square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister,  a 
son. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Sir 
David  Dundas,  Bart.,  of  Beechwood,  a 
daughter. 
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—  At  Honington  Vicarage,  the  Lady 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cameron,  a  son. 

19.  At  Highgate,  the  Lady  of  Harry 
Chester,  esq.,  a  son. 

—  At  Fulham,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
Evan  Nepean,  a  daughter. 

20.  At  the  Priory,  Stanmore,  the 
Marchioness  of  Abercorn,  a  son. 

— Jn  Berkeley-square,  the  Hon.  Lady 
Rushout  Cockerell,  a  son. 

21.  The  Lady  of  Thomas  Platt,  esq., 
of  Downshire  Hill,  Hampstead,  and  of 
Lincoln’s  fnn/  Barrister-at-Law,  a  son. 

—  In  Norfolk,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Eyre,  a  daughter. 

22.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Lady  of 
Nevil  Ward,  esq.,  a  son. 

23.  At  Fairford  Park,  Lady  Katherine 
Raymond  Barker,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Eatotvplace,  the  Lady  Freman¬ 
tle,  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Montreal,  Kent,  the  Viscount¬ 
ess  Holmesdale,  a  daughter. 

•—The  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Wat¬ 
son,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Rympton  Rectory,  Somerset, 
Mrs.  Hawtrey,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Maperton  House,  near  Win- 
canton,  the  Lady  of  Henry  Fitzgerald, 
esq.,  a  daughter. 

MARCH. 

1.  At  Commodore  House,  Lower  Hal- 
liford,  Shepperton,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Cooper,  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  Rectory,  Evenlode,  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Cha. 
James,  a  daughter. 

2.  In  Eaton-place,  the  Lady  of  Robert 
Biddulph,  esq.,  a  son. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
King  Harman,  a  son. 

3.  At  Milverton,  Somersetshire,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Anstey,  a 
son. 

4.  At  Lindley  Hall,  Leicestershire, 
Mrs.  Applewaite,  a  daughter,  still-born. 

—  At  Carysfort  Avenue,  near  Dublin 
the  Lady  of  John  O’Connell,  esq.,M.P., 
a  son. 

—  At  Nunney,  near  Frome,  Mrs. 
Smith,  mistress  of  the  National  School, 
three  girls. 

6.  At  Amsterdam,  the  Baroness  F.  A. 
A.  C.  Van  Lynden  tot  Sandenberg,  a 
son. 

8.  At  Florence,  the  Duchess  De  Ca® 
labritto,  a  son. 

9.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Gay 
Wood,  minister  of  Gartsherrie,  a  son. 
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10.  At  Ochterlony  House,  Forfar¬ 
shire,  N.  B.,  Mrs.  David  Lyall,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

—  At  Wilton-crescent,  Belgrave- 
square*  the  Lady  of  F.  Jervoise  Ellis, 
esq.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Upper  Nutwell  House,  Devon, 
the  wife  of  Robert  Penny  Greenwood 
Penny,  esq.,  a  son  and  heir. 

13.  In  Chapel-street.  Belgrave-square, 
the  Lady  of  Mynors  Baskerville,  esq., 
M.P.,  a  son. 

14.  In  Portland-place,  the  lady  of  B. 
B.  Williams,  esq.,  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Godshill,  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Girardot,  a 
da  ugh  ter. 

10.  At  Easthorpe  Park,  Yorkshire, 
Mrs.  Cbarle3  Smithson,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Berwick  House,  Wilts,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Marcus  Slade,  a 
son. 

17.  In  Stanhope-street,  the  Countess 
Cowper,  a  daughter. 

18.  In  South  Audley-street,the  Lady 
Dinorben,  a  daughter. 

—  In  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  the  Lady 
of  Captain  Studholme  Brownrigg,  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  a  son. 

21.  At  Epping,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Sale,  a  daughter. 

22.  At  Rock,  Northumberland,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Bosanquet,  a 
son. 

24.  At  Hyde  Park  Gate,  Kensington, 
the  wife  of  Captain  Charles  Forbes,  a 
son. 

—  In  Eaton-place,  Belgrave-square, 
the  Viscountess  Emlyn,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Peasemore  Rectory,  Berks,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Archer 
Houblon,  a  daughter. 

26.  At  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
Mrs.  Wynter,  a  daughter. 

—  In  Grosvenor-square,  the  Lady 
Mary  Farquhar,  a  son. 

— .  At  Heath  Hall,  Yorkshire,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Smyth,  a  son. 

27.  At  Cambridge,  the  Lady  of  Arthur 
J.  Macleane,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  a 
son. 

31.  In  St.  James-square,  the  Lady  of 
J.  Whittuck,  esq.,  a  son. 

APRIL. 

1.  At  Ashley  Park,  Lady  Fletcher,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Aberystwith,  the  Lady  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Owen  Jones,  esq.,  of  Hay  Hill, 
Gloucestershire,  a  son. 


--  At  the  Holt,  Wokingham,  Berks, 
the  Lady  of  John  Spencer,  Wynn  Wer- 
ninck,  esq.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Ham,  the  Lady  of  Gen.  Mon- 
tholon  Count  de  Lee,  late  of  Petersham 
Lodge,  Petersham,  a  son. 

2.  At  Highbury,  the  Lady  of  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Heisch,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Ilintlesham  Hall,  Suffolk,  the 
Lady  of  J.  H.  Lloyd  Anstruther,  esq.,  a 
daughter,  still-born. 

4.  In  Portland-place,  the  Lady  of  W. 
W iggett  Chute,  esq.,  M.P.  a  daughter. 

—  In  Grosvenor-street,  Lady  Milli- 
cent  Jones,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Heddon  Vicarage,  Northum¬ 
berland,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Alex¬ 
ander  Blackett,  a  son. 

5.  In  Connaught-place,  the  Viscount¬ 
ess  Bernard,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Charlton  Rectory,  the  Lady  of 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Drummond,  a  son. 

—  In  Park-place,  St.  James’s,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bankes,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Berry  Hill,  Taplow,  the  Lady 
Mabella  Knox,  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Escot,  Devonshire,  the  Lady  of 
Sir  John  Kennaway,  Bart.,  a  son; 

8.  At  Upton  Grey,  Hants,  Mrs.  Le 
Marchant  Thomas,  a  son. 

—  At  Leamington,  the  Lady  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Plowden,  of  Plowden  Hall,  Shrop¬ 
shire,  esq.,  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Brighton,  the  Lady  Augusta 
Seymour,  a  son. 

10.  At  Nannerch,  Flintshire,  the 
Lady  of  Llewellyn  F.  Lloyd,  esq.,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Naples,  the  Hon.  Lady  Pearson, 
a  son. 

12.  At  Croydon,  Surrey,  the  Lady  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Inglis  Stewart,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Kidderminster,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Claughton,  a  daughter. 

13.  In  Lowndes-street,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Augustus  Liddell,  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Bunwell  Parsonage,  Norfolk, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  W,  C.  Le  Breton, 
a  son. 

15.  At  llyde,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Lady 
of  the  Rev.  Cyril  Thomas  Curteis,  a 
daughter. 

—  In  Bentinck-street,  Mrs.  John 
Hilliard,  twin  sons. 

— At  Wei  ton,  Yorshire,  the  Lady  of 
Robert  Raikes,  Esq.,  a  son. 

— At  the  Rectory,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk, 
the  Lady  of  the  Very  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Knox,  a  daughter. 
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16.  Mrs.  Scott,  of  Pall  Mall  East,  a 
son. 

At  St.  Honan’s,  Winkfield,  the  Lady 
of  William  Budd,  esq.,  a  son. 

—  At  Beddington  Rectory,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Aldbury,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
James  Galloway,  a  son. 

19.  At.  St.  Andrew’s,  the  Lady  of 
Major  Playfair,  Provost  of  the  City,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Merton  Vicarage,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Stupart,  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Heathfield  Cottage,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Lane,  a  daughter. 

21.  In  Queen  Anne-street,  the  Lady 
of  Major  J.  A.  Moore,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Deanery,  Gloucester,  the 
Lady  of  William  Wiggins,  esq.,  a  son. 

22.  The  Lady  of  Henry  Wilson,  esq., 
ofStovvlangtoft  Hall,  Suffolk,  a  daughter. 

23.  At  the  East  India  College,  Hai- 
leybury,  Herts,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Professor  Heaviside,  a  son. 

24.  At  Eglingham  Vicarage,  North¬ 
umberland,  Mrs.  Henry  Maltby,  a  son. 

—  At  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh,  the 
Lady  of  William  Maxwell,  esq.,  the 
younger,,  of  Cardoness,  a  daughter. 

27.  In  Manchester  -  square.  Lady 
Lambert,  a  son. 

28.  In  Grosvenor-square,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  a  son. 

—  In  Grosvenor-square,  the  Lady  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Hankey,  a  daughter. 

—  The  Lady  of  J.  L.  Ricardo,  esq., 
M.P.,  a  son. 

—  In  Eaton  Place,  Mrs.  John  Towne- 
ley,  a  daughter. 

29.  In  Grosvenor  Place,  the  Lady 
of  Baron  Anthony  De  Rothschild,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Warrington,  the  Lady  of  the 
Ilon.and  Rev. Horace  Powys,  adaughter. 

— •  At  Liverpool,  the  Lady  of  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Iliff,  D.D.,  a  daughter. 

MAY. 

1 .  In  Belgrave-square,  the  Countess 
of  Ducie,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Fowey,  Cornwall,  the  Lady  of 
the  Rev.  John  Coventry,  B. A.,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

—  At  West  Chiltington,  Sussex,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  W.  Barlee,  twin 
daughters. 

3.  At  Doveridge,  Derbyshire,  Lady 
Waterpark,  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Wilton  Crescent,  Lady  Georgi- 
ana  Romilly,  a  son. 


— •  At  the  seat  of  Henry  Vansittart, 
esq.,  Kirkleatham,  Yorkshire,  the  Lady 
of  Arthur  Newcomen,  esq.,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  still  born. 

—  At  Westclilfe,  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  T.  Vincent  Fosbery,  a 
daughter. 

5.  At  the  Rectory,  Hinderwell, York¬ 
shire,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Smith,  a  son. 

6.  At  Raemoir,  Aberdeenshire,  the 
Lady  of  Alexander  Innes,  esq., of  Cowie, 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Earlsfort  Terrace,  Dublin,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Thomas  Lefroy,  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  Deanery,  Hereford,  the 
Lady  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Hereford,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Vere  Lodge,  Old  Brompton, 
the  wife  of  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  esq. 
a  daughter. 

7.  At  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Webster,  a  son. 

—  The  Lady  of  John  Henry  Briggs, 
esq.,  of  Rutland  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  ason. 

—  At  the  Parsonage,  Wallsend,  Mrs. 
Harvey,  widow  of  the  late  Robert  Har¬ 
vey,  esq.,  of  Glasgow,  (killed  on  the 
North  Midland  Railway)  a  daughter. 

—  At  Leyton.  Essex,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Laprimaudaye,  a  son. 

—  At  Canterbury,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Henry  Turner,  adaughter. 

—  At  Fareham,  Hants,  the  Lady  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Bart.,  a 
son  and  heir. 

9.  AtWynnefield,  co. Dublin,  the  lady 
of  Frederick  Austin  Supple,  esq.,  a  son. 

11.  At  the  Rectory,  Tilehursl,  Berks, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  W .  Routh,  a 
daughter. 

13.  In  St.  James’s  Place,  the  wife  of 
William  Cripps,  esq.,  M.P.,  a  son. 

—  At  Somerton,  Lady  Lacon,  a 
daughter. 

15  At  Dresden,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  James 
Butler,  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Beacon  Hill,  Suffolk,  the  Lady 
of  E.  S.  Gooch,  esq.,  a  son. 

17.  In  New-street,  Spring-gardens, 
Lady  Mary  Hoare,a  daughter. 

—  In  Upper  Berkeley-street,  Port- 
man-square,  the  Lady  Laura  Money,  a 
daughter. 

18.  At  the  Vicarage  House,  East 

Ham,  Essex,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Streatfield,  a  son.  , 

19.  At  Cook’s  Ville,  near  Tenby,  co. 
Pembroke, the  Lady  ofCharles  C.  Wells, 
esq.,  a  son  and  heir. 

20.  At  Bradford,  near  Taunton,  the 
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wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Langford,  a 
son. 

21.  At  Foxdown,  near  Wellington, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Browne,  a 
son. 

—  The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Wy- 
vell  Mayow,  a  son,  at  Barkway,  Herts. 

At  Marple  Hall,  Cheshire,  the 
Lady  ofT.  Bradshawe  Isherwood,  esq., 
a  son. 

—  In  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  the 
Hon. Mrs.  EdwardGrimston, a  daughter. 

22.  In  YVhitehall-yard,  the  Lady  of 
Henry  Broadwood,  esq.,  M.P.,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  still  born. 

23.  At  Rockingham  Castle,  North¬ 
amptonshire,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson,  a 
son. 

24.  At  Tiverton,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Lloyd,  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Melch bourne,  Bedfordshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Torking- 
ton,  a  son. 

27.  At  Blackheath,  the  lion.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Legge,  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  Mrs. 
Wyatt  Edgell,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Chapel  House,  Halstead,  Es¬ 
sex,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Horace  Ro¬ 
berts,  M.A.,  a  son. 

29.  At  Down  Ampney,  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  the  wife  of  Captain  Charles 
Talbot,  R.N.,  a  son. 

—  At  Blackwall,  Derbyshire,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Evans,  a 
daughter. 

30.  At  Fermoy,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon. 
E.  A.  Lambart,  a  son. 

—  At  Horbling  Vicarage,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  B. 
Larken,  a  daughter. 

—  At  King’s  Walden,  Herts,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Philip  Savile,  a  son. 

JUNE. 

1.  At  Eaton-square,  the  Lady  Mary 
Christopher,  a  daughter. 

—  In  Grosvenor  Place,  the  Lady 
Mary  Phipps,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Wilton  Crescent,  the  Lady  of 
Thomas  Milner  Gibson,  esq.,  M.P.,  a 
daughter. 

2.  At  Wilton  Crescent,  the  Lady  of 
Captain  Ogle,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Dodgson,  Rector  of  Croft,  Yorkshire,  a 
daughter. 

5.  In  Dover-street,  the  Lady  Harriet 
Duncombe,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Frogmore,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 


George  Johnson,  of  the  Coldstream,  a 
son  and  heir. 

6.  At  St.  Paul’s  Parsonage,  Birming¬ 
ham,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Colin  Camp¬ 
bell,  a  daughter. 

9.  AtLoughton  Rectory,  Bucks,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  John  Athawes,  M.A., 
a  daughter. 

11.  At  Kent  House,  Knightsbridge, 
the  Countess  of  Morley,  a  son. 

—  At  Dawlish,  the  Lady  of  Capt.W. 
W.  Chambers,  R.N.,  a  daughter. 

12.  In  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square 
the  Lady  of  Sir  George  Baker,  Bart.,  a 
son  and  heir. 

14.  In  Manc.hester-square,  the  Lady 
of  R.  W.  Gaussen,  esq.,  of  Brookman’s 
Park,  Herts,  a  son  and  heir. 

17.  At  Milford,  near  Salisbury,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Glenie,  a  son. 

18.  At  Stinsford  Vicarage,  Dorset, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  G.S.  Shir¬ 
ley,  a  son. 

20.  At  Dublin,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
George  de  Butts,  A.M.,  of  Christ 
Church,  and  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedrals,  a 
son. 

22.  At  Leamington,  Lady  Elibank,  a 
daughter. 

23.  In  Belgrave-square,  the  wife  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere, 
M.P.,  a  daughter. 

—  In  Paris,  the  Lady  of  Baron  Na¬ 
thaniel  de  Rothschild,  a  daughter. 

24.  At  the  Parsonage,  St.  Nicholas, 
Deptford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Sketchley,  Vicar  of  the  above  parish,  a 
son. 

25.  A  t  Buckland, Brecknock,  the  Lady 
of  Colonel  Gwynne  Holford,  a  son. 

• —  At  Woolwich,  Lady  Collier,  a 
daughter. 

26.  At  Cranford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  George  S.  Robinson,  a  son. 

—  In  Torrington-square,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Richard  Denman,  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Sudbury,  Derbyshire,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  Dundas,  a  son. 

—  At  Balgarvie,  Cupar  Fife,  the 
Lady  of  Major  Gen.  Webster,  E.I.C.S., 
a  son. 

29.  At  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  H.  Baillie,  a  son. 

30.  At  Lancaster  Place,  Savoy,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Forster,  Incum¬ 
bent  of  the  Savoy,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Borrowstone  House,  Kincar¬ 
dine  O’Neill,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  C.  K. 
Johnston,  a  daughter. 

—  AtChartley,  Staffordshire,  the  seat 
of  his  brother,  Earl  Ferrers,  the  Lady 
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of  the  lion.  Henry  Hanbury  Tracy,  a 
son. 

JULY. 

I.  In  Oxford-square,  the  wife  of  Jo¬ 
nathan  Peel,  esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Sir 
Norman  Macdonald  Lockhart,  Bart.,  a 
daughter. 

—  In  Hertford-street,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Scott,  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Grove  End  Road,  St.  John’s 
Wood,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  Lennox 
Butler,  a  son. 

—  In  Eaton  Place,  the  wife  of  T.  W. 
Bramston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  The  Nash,  the  Lady  of  Richard 
Temple,  esq.,  a  son. 

5.  At  Roehampton,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Leslie  Melville,  a  daughter. 

At  Stradsett  Hall,  the  Lady  of 
William  Bagge,  esq.,  M.P.,  a  son. 

8.  At  Ewshot  House,  Hants,  the  wife 
of  G.  K.  Rickards,  esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  Viletta,  near  Emsworth, 
Hants,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  William  Cros- 
bie,  a  son. 

9.  At  North  Ockenden  Rectory,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Croft,  a  son. 

I I.  In  Park-street,  the  Lady  Robert 
Grosvenor,  a  daughter. 

— 'At  Kirklees  Park,  the  Lady  of  Sir 
George  Armytage,  Bart.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Enham  House,  Hants,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Prowse,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Rectory,  Barkstone,  near 
Grantham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Cleveland,  a  daughter. 

12.  In  Cambridge-street,  the  Lady  of 
William  Shee,  Sergeant-at-Law,  a  son. 

13.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  Biggleswade, 
Mrs.  John  N.  Foster,  a  son. 

—  At  Alveston,  Warwickshire,  the 
Lady  of  T.  D.  Acland,  esq.,  M.P.,  a  son. 

—  At  Wimpole,  the  Countess  of 
Hardvvicke,  a  son. 

—  At  High  Leigh,  Cheshire,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Egerton  Leigh,  a  son  and 
heir. 

17.  In  Devonshire  Place,  the  Lady  of 
Edward  Heneage.  esq.,  M.P.,  a  son. 

—  In  Montague- square,  the  Lady  of 
Major  the  Hon.  J.  St.  Vincent  Sauma- 
rez, a  son. 

18.  At  the  Manor  House,  Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire,  the  Lady  of  George 
Milward,  esq.,  a  son. 

19.  At  Bloomsbury  Rectory,  the  Hon, 
Mrs.  Montague  Villiers,  a  daughter. 


—  At  High  Harrogate,  the  Lady  of 
Thomas  Clifton  Wilkinson,  esq.,  ol  New- 
all  Hall,  Yorkshire,  a  daughter. 

21.  The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  John  Hill, 
of  the  Citadel,  near  Hawkstone,  Shron- 
shire,  a  daughter. 

22.  At  Dunsford,  Devonshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  GeorgeAdatns, 
a  son. 

23.  At  Oxford,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Fa¬ 
ber,  Madras  Engineers,  a  son. 

24.  In  Phillimore  Place,  Kensington, 
Mrs.  Weir,  a  son. 

25.  At  Little  Bounds,  Southborough, 
the  Lady  of  Capt.  Blunt,  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Cotswold  House,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  the  Lady  of  G.  E.  Clarke,  esq., 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Wickham  Hall,  Kent,  the 
Lady  of  Henry  Craven,  esq.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  Vicarage  Newlyn,the  l  ady 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Dix,  a  son. 

27- At  Boterford  House, North  Huish 
Devon,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Wlnddon, 
esq.,  a  son. 

28.  In  Hereford-street,  the  Lady  of 
the  Hon.  Richard  Cavendish,  a  son  and 
heir. 

29.  At  Sand  well,  Staffordshire,  the 
Countess  of  Dartmouth,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Stanhope  -  street,  the  Lady 
Walsingham,  a  son  and  heir. 

30.  At  Edgbaston,  Warwickshire,  the 
Lady  of  Thomas  Denton,  Esq.,  of  Be¬ 
verly  and  Ridgeway,  Pembrokeshire,  a 
daughter. 

31.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Howard,  of  the  Madras  Army,  a 
daughter. 

AUGUST. 

1.  At  Sandy  Cove,  the  Lady  of  James 
Dillon  Macnamara,  esq.,  of  Ayl,  co. 
Clare,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Heydon  Rectory,  the  Lady  of 
the  Rev.  William  Nevins,  a  son. 

—  At  Whelpo  House,  the  Lady  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Parker,  a  son. 

4.  At  Bolton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  the 
Lady  of  J.  F.  Hodson,  esq.,  a  son. 

5.  At  Harefield  House,  Cheam,  the 
Lady  of  Capt.  Leckonby  Phipps,  68th 
Light  Infantry,  a  daughter,  still  born. 

—  At  Blend  worth  House,  Hants,  the 
Lady  of  George  Carr,  esq.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Northfield  Villa,  near  Glouces¬ 
ter,  the  Lady  of  Edmund  Boughton, 
junior,  esq.,  a  son. 

6.  At  Longford  Rectory,  Lady  Caro¬ 
line  Gamier,  a  daughter. 
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—  At  Yeovilton  Rectory,  Somerset, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Reginald  Pole,  a 
son. 

8.  At  Heidleberg,  the  Lady  of  Sir 
Keith  A.  Jackson,  Bart.,  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Liverpool,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  H. 
W. Macaulay,  a  son. 

—  At  Withington,  Gloucestershire, 
the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  G.  C. 
Talbot,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Gibraltar,  the  Lady  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Brown,  Commanding  1st  Battalion 
Royal  Regiment,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Anglesea,  Hampshire,  the 
Lady  of  Henry  Folliott  Powell,  esq.,  of 
Brandlesome  Hall,  Lancashire,  a  son. 

12.  In  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  Howard,  a  son. 

—  At  Merevale,  the  wife  of  W.  S. 
Dugdale,  esq.,  M.P.,  a  son. 

13.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Edward  Pleydell 
Bouverie,  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Arlington-street,  the  Lady 
Caroline  Buncombe,  a  daughter. 

—  AtBraunston,  Northamptonshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  B.  Clough, 
B.D.,  Rector  of  that  place,  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Little  Harle  Tower,  the  Lady 
of  Thomas  Anderson,  esq..  High  Sheriff 
of  Northumberland,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  In  Curzon-street,  Mayfair,  the 
Countess  of  Mount-  Edgecumbe,  a 
daughter. 

— ■  At  Dantney,  co.  of  Monaghan,  the 
Lady  Cremorne,  a  son. 

17.  In  Bolton-row,  the  Lady  Louisa 
Alexander,  a  daughter. 

—  In  Lancaster-place,  Savoy,  the 
Lady  of  Charles  Eastland  Michele,  esq., 
a  daughter. 

—  The  Lady  of  Sir  John  Rae  Reid, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  Rectory,  Hartlebury,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Baker,  a  son. 

18.  At  Theberton  Hall,  the  Lady  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Montague  Doughty,  a 
son. 

20.  At  Windsor  Castle,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
G.  E.  Anson,  a  daughter,  still  born. 

—  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Lady  Sarah 
Taylor,  a  son. 

—  At  Blagdon,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Lady  Ridley,  a  son. 

22.  In  Lowndes-square,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Littleton,  a  son. 

25.  At  Parkanour,  Tyrone,  the  Lady 
Caroline  Burges,  a  son. 

—  At  Sidmouth,  the  Lady  of  the 
Hon.  W.  Wellesley,  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Cheltenham,  the  Lady  of 
Capt.  Walter  Warde,  a  daughter. 


—  In  Frederiek-street,  Mrs.  John 
Edward  Taylor,  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Anglesea,  the  Hon.  Mrs*  R* 
C.  Trench,  a  son. 

31.  At  Southtown  House,  Kenton, 
Devon,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Mary 
Elizabeth  Haworth,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Beech  Hill,  near  Haddington, 
North  Briton,  Mrs.  W,  A.  Bethune,  a 
daughter. 

—  The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  W.  II. 
Landon,  of  Slebech,  Pembrokeshire,  a 
daughter. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  At  Westbrook,  the  Lady  Georgiana 
Ryder,  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Leamington,  the  Lady  of  Wake- 
hurst  Peyton,  esq.,  of  Wakehurst-place, 
Sussex,  a  son. 

—  At  Colne,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Greenwood,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Fonthill  Abbey,  Rathfarnham, 
the  Lady  of  William  Walker,  esq.,  a 
son. 

5.  At  Selly  Hall,  Worcestershire,  the 
Lady  of  James  Moilliet,  esq.,  a  son. 

7.  At  Oxford-terrace,  Hyde-park,  the 
widow  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Edward 
Hutchins  Bellasis,  of  the  Bombay  Engi¬ 
neers,  a  posthumous  daughter,  still  born. 

—  At  Hampstead,  the  Lady  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  D.  Macleod,  of  the  6th  Madras 
Light  Cavalry,  a  son. 

14.  At  Williamstrip  Park,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach,  Bart.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Grosvenor  Crescent,  the 
Countess  of  Clarendon,  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Winnington  Hall,  Cheshire, 
the  Lady  of  the  Right  Hon.  E.  J.  Stan¬ 
ley,  a  son. 

—  At  Geneva,  the  Lady  of  John  Style 
Norris,  esq.,  late  Capt.  in  the  11th  Re¬ 
giment  of  Foot,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Rectory,  Burnby,  the  Lady 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Carr,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Rectory,  Stoke  Ilamond, 
Bucks,  the  Lady  Julia  Bouwcns,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Rectory,  Wootton,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  William  Blackstone 
Lee,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Alloa,  Mrs.  Duncan,  widow  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Commander  of  the 
Royal  mail-steamer  Solway,  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Woodcote,  the  Lady  Louisa 
Cotes,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Boconnoe,  Lady  Louisa  For- 
tescue,  a  daughter. 
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—  At  Hyde  House,  Bridport,  the 
Lady  of  Joseph  Gundry,  esq.,  a  son. 

18.  At  Bolton  Lodge,  near  Tadcaster, 
the  Lady  of  Col.  G.  H.  Thompson,  a 
son,  still  born. 

—  At  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
Mrs,  Charles  Kean,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Ruyton  Rectory,  Shropshire, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Robert  By  ton,  a  son. 

20.  At  Glevering,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Vanneck,  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Ilarrovv-on-the-Hill,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  a  son. 

23.  At  the  Rectory,  Amersham,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Drake,  a  son. 

—  At  Lough  ton,  Essex,  the  Lady  of 
the  Rev.  H.  E.  Cobden,  Rector  of  Charl¬ 
ton,  Wilts,  a  son. 

25.  At  Gate  Burton  Rectory,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  George 
Hutton,  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Langton  Lodge,  Blandford, 
Mrs,  Henry  Portman,  a  daughter. 

28.  At  NevvGrove  House, Bromley,  the 
wife  of  Sir  George  Simpson,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Barr  House,  Lechwinnoch, 
North  Britain,  the  wife  of  George  K. 
Young,  escp,  a  son. 

—  At  Cannahore,  Madras,  the  Lady 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Young,  of  H.  M.s’ 25th 
Regiment,  a  daughter,  still  born. 

29.  At  Coin  Rogers  Rectory,  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev,  Henry 
Forster,  a  son. 

30.  At  Harrow,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
William  Oxenham,  a  son. 

Lately .  The  wife  of  Richard  Jones,  a 
forgeman,  of  Coseley,  of  four  fine  chil¬ 
dren,  three  boys  and  one  girl. 

OCTOBER. 

1.  In  Chesham-street,  the  Lady  Mar¬ 
cus  Hill,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Hampstead,  the  Lady  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Ilollingworth,  a  son. 

—  At  Eaton-place,  the  Lady  of  Sir 
William  Ileathcote,  Bart.,  of  a  son. 

2.  AtNewbailes,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Co¬ 
ventry,  a  son. 

4.  At  Byham  House,  Brighton,  the 
Lady  of  Charles  Morgan,  esq.,  M.P.,  a 
daughter. 

5.  The  Lady  of  Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  a 
son  and  heir. 

6.  At  Gunton  Park,  Norfolk,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Sanderson,  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Brighton,  the  Lady  Rivers,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Southsea,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
N.  F.  Edwards,  R,N.,  a  son. 


9.  At  Millbrook  Rectory,  near  South¬ 
ampton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Burningham,  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Briarly,  Aigbarth,  near  Li¬ 
verpool,  Mrs.  John  A.  Tinne,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

11.  At  Park  Crescent,  the  Lady  of 
the  Hon.  Baron  Alderson,a  daughter. 

—  At  Charles-street,  St.  James’s, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Edward  Kenyon,  a  son. 

13  At  Grosvenor-street,  the  Lady 
Sarah  Hay  Williams,  a  son,  still  born. 

—  At  Calcutta,  the  Lady  of  J.  Ed¬ 
wards  Lyall,  esq  ,  Advocate-General,  a 
daughter. 

14.  In  Belgrave-square,  Lady  Cecilia 
Des  Voeux,  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Ipswich,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
Lethbridge,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  a 
daughter. 

17.  The  wife  of  Capt.  Hudson,  Gre¬ 
nadier  Guards,  a  son. 

19.  The  Viscountess  Parker,  a  son 
and  heir. 

20.  At  Queen  Square  House,  St. 
James’s  Park,  Lady  Sophia  Hoare,  a 
son  and  heir. 

23.  At  Grove  House,  Staplegrove, 
near  Taunton,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev,  C. 
Ranken  Hall,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Vicarage,  Milton  Abbott, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Vincent  L.  Haux- 
mick,  a  son. 

* —  At  Rad  borne  Hall,  Mrs.  Chandos 
Pole,  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Oldbury  Rectory,  Salop,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Purton,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

27.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the  Lady 
of  Sir  Robert  Murray,  Bart.,  of  Hill 
Head,  North  Britain,  a  daughter. 

28.  At  the  Rookery,  St.  Mary’s  Cray, 
Kent,  the  Lady  of  Major-Gen.  Strover, 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Rick  mans  worth,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Magnay,  a  son. 

29.  In  Imperial-square,  Cheltenham, 
the  Lady  of  Sir  Cecil  A.  Bisshopp, 
Bart.,  a  son. 

—  At  Norwich,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
Cockburn,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Rectory,  Solihull,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Archer  Clive,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Wardie,  N.  B.,  the  Lion.  Mrs. 
Primrose,  a  son. 

—  At  Brook  House,  Bardsea,  near 
Ulverston,  the  Lady  of  James  Bouskell, 
esq.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  Vicarage  of  Kenilworth, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  T.  Parry,  a  son. 

30.  At  the  Vicarage  of  Elrington,  the 
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Lady  of  the  Rev.  William  Annesley,  a 
dangh  ter. 

Latch/.  At  (Revering  Hall,  Norfolk, 
the  Lady  of  the  lion.  Charles  Vanneck, 
a  daughter. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  In  Tilney-street,  Lady  Caroline 
Towneley,  a  daughter,  still  horn. 

2.  At  Lower  Tooting,  Surrey,  the 
Lady  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Colville, 
of  Ochiltree,  a  daughter,  still  born. 

—  At  Benhall  Lodge,  Suffolk,  the 
Ladyof  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hollond,  a  son. 

3.  At  Ravvcliffe,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
Yarburgh  G.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Hampton  Court,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Evans,  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Barnstaple,  the  Lady  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Pyke,  Rector  of  Paracombe.  a 
son. 

7*  The  wife  of  Richard  Thomas,  esq., 
ot  Eyhorne  House,  near  Maidstone,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Emerton,  a  son. 

8.  The  Lady  of  Capt.  Vernon,  Cold¬ 
stream  Guards,  a  son. 

—  At  Dyrham  Park,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Trotter,  a  son. 

9.  At  Burghley  House,  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Exeter,  a  daughter. 

10.  In  Portman-street,  the  Lady  of 
Col.  Knollys,  Scots  Fusileer  Guards,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Hatherly  Court,  Cheltenham, 
the  Lady  of  James  Webster,  esq,,  a  dau, 

11.  At  Stamford  Hill,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  James  Williams,  a  daughter. 

13.  At  Aldington  House,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  Mrs.  Colquit  Goodwin,  a  daughter. 

14.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Parsonage,  Mile 
End,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jackson,  M.A.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Oughterard,  county  Galway, 
the  Lady  of  Capt.  H.  D.  O’Halloran, 
69th  Regiment,  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Pearl  Hill,  near  Southampton, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  a  son. 

18.  The  Lady  of  E.  A.  Holden,  esq., 
of  Aston  Hall,  Derbyshire,  a  son. 

19.  In  Chesham- place,  the  Countess 
of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Page  Mercier,  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Bolton-le-Moor,  the  Lady  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Malet,  8th  (or  King’s)  Regi¬ 
ment,  a  son. 

21.  At  Stafford  House,  the  Duchess 
*  Sutherland,  a  son. 


—  At  Cranhill  House,  near  Bath* 
the  wife  of  Simon  Digby,  esq.,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Norton  Rectory,  Suffolk,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickens  a  son. 

22.  At  Dublin,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
Sidney  Smith,  D.D.,  a  son. 

25.  At  Portman  square,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Adderley,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Warley  I/)dge,  Essex,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Helme,  a  son. 

—  At  Warham  Rectory,  Norfolk, 
the  Lady  of  the  IJou.  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Keppel,  a  son. 

27.  At  the  College,  Durham,  Vis¬ 
countess  Chelsea,  a  daughter. 

28.  At  St.  Helen’s,  Derby,  the  Lady 
of  Edward  Strutt,  esq.,  M.P.,  a  son. 

—  At  Cahir,  county  Tipperary,  the 
Lady  of  Col.  Vandeleur,  10th  Royal 
Hussars,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Vicarage,  Pattingham,  near 
Wolverhampton,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Greenstreet,  a  son. 

30.  At  Beakesbourne,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  T.  C.  Allen,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Broxmore  Park,  Wiltshire, 
Mrs.  Bristow,  a  son  and  heir. 

Lately.  At  Winsor  Lodge,  Kings- 
bridge,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Osmond,  a  son. 

DECEMBER. 

1.  At  Longwood,  Hants,  the  Countess 
of  Northesk,  a  son  and  heir. 

2.  At  Broadlands,  Viscountess  Joce¬ 
lyn,  a  daughter. 

—  The  Lady  of  Dempster  Heming, 
esq.,  of  Caldecote  Hall,  a  son. 

5.  At  Amiens-sur-Somme,  Madame 
de  Bazaine,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Hayter,  a  son. 

6.  At  East  Sheen,  Surrey,  the  Lady 
of  Francis  Ommaney,  esq.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Wokefield  Park,  Berks,  the 
Lady  of  Robert  Allfrey,  esq.,  a  son. 

—  At  Chapel  Park,  Badenoeh,  N.  B., 
the  Lady  of  James  Macpherson,  esq.,  a 
son. 

—  At  Balrath  House,  county  Meath, 
the  Lady  of  Richard  Walsh,  esq.,  a  son 
and  heir. 

7.  At  Clarens,  on  the  Lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Fre¬ 
derick  Pelham,  R.N.,  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Westover,  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Lady  of  the  Hon.  William  A’Court 
Holmes,  M.P.,  a  son. 

—  The  wife  of  John  Walter,  juuior, 
esq.,  of  Bearwood,  a  daughter, 
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9.  At  Barking  Vicarage,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Robert  Liddell,  a  son. 

—  The  Lady  of  \V.  H.  Hull,  esq., 
of  Marlpool  House,  near  Exmouth,  a 
son  and  heir. 

10.  At  Bridge  House,  Hendon,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  the  Lady  of  Philip  Champion 
Toker,  esq.,  a  son. 

—  At  Copenhagen,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Stevenson  Ellis,  A. M.,  a  son. 

—  The  Hon.  Lady  Legard,  a  son. 

—  At  Aston  Hall,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
Cole,  R.N.,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Rampisham  Rectory,  the  Lady 
of  the  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Rooke,  a  son. 

11.  The  Lady  of  Kellett  Long,  esq., 
of  Dunstan  Hall,  Norfolk,  a  son. 

—  At  Nantes,  the  Lady  of  John 
Stewart,  esq.,  of  London,  a  son. 

12.  At  Crowe  Hall,  near  Downham 
Market,  the  Lady  of  J.  R.  Fryer,  esq., 
a  daughter. 

—  At  the  Lower  Rectory,  Mai  pas, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  William  Henry 
Egerton,  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Walmer,  Kent,  Lady  Rosa 
Greville,  of  twin  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
still  born. 

—  At  South  Willingham  Rectory, 
Lincolnshire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  An¬ 
drew  Corbett,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Vicarage,  Cuckfield,  Sus¬ 
sex,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Astley  Ma- 
berly,  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Norfolk  Crescent,  the  Lady  of 
Major  H.  B.  Hennerson,a  son. 

— -  In  the  Close,  Exeter,  the  Lady  of 
the  Rev. Chancellor  Martin,  a  son. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
J.  W.  Reynolds,  11th  Hussars,  a 
daughter. 

17.  At  Eglintoun  Castle,  the  Countess 
of  Eglintoun,  a  daughter. 

19.  At  Brinklow  Rectory,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Hodg¬ 
son,  a  son. 

20.  At  St.  Bee’s  Lodge,  near  White¬ 
haven,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  David  An¬ 
derson,  M.A.,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Vicarage,  West  Wycombe, 
Bucks,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  R, 
Johnson,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Chirlton  House,  Northumber¬ 
land,  the  Lady  of  Edward  John  Colling- 
wood,  esq.,  of  Lilburn  Tower,  a  son  and 
heir. 

21.  At  Bournemouth,  Hampshire, 
the  Lady  of  Capt.  Popham,  R.N.,  a  son. 

—  At  Frampton  House, Lincolnshire, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  John  Tunnard,  a 
son  and  heir. 


22.  The  Lady  of  Thomas  Paley,  esq., 
of  Bolling  Hall,  Yorkshire,  a  son. 

23.  At  Wralton  Rectory,  Glastonbury, 
the  Lady  John  Thynne,  a  son. 

24.  In  Sussex  Gardens,  Lady  Mary 
Hope,  a  son. 

25.  At  Spike  Island,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Burton,  Royal  Marines,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Moore  House,  Torrington,  the 
Lady  of  George  Braginton,  esq.,  a 
daughter. 

28.  At  Culver  House,  Exeter,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Subdean  Stephens,  a 
daughter. 

29.  At  Torquay,  Devon,  the  Lady  of 
Major-Gen.  H.  T.  Roberts,  C.B.,  of 
Milford  Lodge,  near  Lymington,  Hants, 
a  son,  still  born. 

—  At  Upper  Clapton,  the  Lady  of 
H.  I.  Nicholl,  esq.,  D.C.L.,  a  son,  who 
died  in  the  course  of  the  same  day. 

—  In  Harley-street,  the  Lady  of  Sir 
Dennis  Le  Marchant,  Bart.,  a  son. 

—  At  Empingham  Vicarage,  Rut¬ 
land,  Mrs,  Lovick  Cooper,  a  son. 

— •  At  Sholden  Lodge,  near  Deal,  the 
Lady  of  Edward  Banks,  esq.,  a  son. 

30.  At  the  Temple,  Lancashire,  the 
Lady  of  Hugh  Beaver,  esq.,  of  Glyn- 
garth,  Anglesey,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

1842. 

JANUARY. 

20.  At  Quito,  by  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Bishop,  Leonard  Stagg,  esq.,  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  formerly  of  H.B.S.  Magi- 
cienne,  Admiral  Commanding  the  Na¬ 
val  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  and  Commanding  General  in  the 
District  of  Quito,  to  Amelia,  second 
daughter  of  his  Excellency  General 
Flores,  President  and  Founder  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Equator. 

1843. 

JANUARY. 

3.  At  Colwich,  Staffordshire,  Edward 
Pelham  Brenton  Von  Donop,  esq.,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  second 
son  of  Baron  Von  Donop,  of  Wobbell, 
Westphalia,  late  of  the  King’s  German 
Legion,  to  Louisa  Mary  Diana,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Brenton,  esq., 
of  Fetchan),  Surrey, 
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—  At  All  Souls,  in  Laugham- place, 
Richard  John  Griffiths,  esq.,  second  son 
of  Edward  Griffiths,  esq.,  of  Newcourt, 
Hereford,  to  Harriet  Anne  Isabella 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Fowler  Price, 
esq.,  of  Huntingdon  Court,  in  the  same 
county. 

—  At  Dunemanna,  Ireland,  Frede¬ 
rick  Richard  Surtees,  esq.,  second  sur¬ 
viving  son  of  the  late  William  Villiers 
Surtees,  esq.,  of  Devonshire-place,  and 
Rather  House,  Rotherheld,  Sussex,  to 
Ann  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Charles  Douglas,  of  Earlsgift, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

5.  At  St.  Giles’s  Church,  Thomas 
Smith,  esq.,  of  Chillingham- Barns, 
Northumberland,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Smith,  esq.,  of  Buckton,  to  Margaret 
Lucy,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  John¬ 
ston,  esq.,  of  Caroline-street,  Bedford- 
square,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Johnson,  Viear  of  By  well, 
Northumberland. 

7.  At  Corsham,  Wilts.,  Henry  Wil- 
cocks  Hooper,  esq.,  of  Exeter,  solicitor, 
and  eldest  son  of  Henry  Hooper,  esq., 
of  Mount  Radford,  Devon,  to  Julia  Eve¬ 
lina,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Richards,  esq.,  of  Hythe  Blackdown, 
Hants. 

—  At  Charlton,  Church,  Kent,  the 
Rev.  William  Burnett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  only  son  of  Sir 
William  Burnett,  R.C.IL,  to  Maria 
Rosara,  third  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  James  A.  Gordon,  K.C.B. 

JO.  At  Bishop’s  Hull  Church,  George 
Dance,  esq.,  of  the  71st  Regiment,  only 
son  of  Sir  Charles  Dance,  of  Barr  House, 
to  Sarah  Pearson,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Rawlins,  Incumbent  of 
Bishop’s  Hull,  in  the  county  of  So¬ 
merset. 

—  At  Christ  Church,  Marylebone, 
William  Harcourt  Ranking,  esq.,  M.D.. 
Cantab,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  to  Louisa 
Leathes,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cheet- 
hain  Mortlock,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  of  Excise. 

—  At  Trinity  Church,  Brompton, 
the  Rev.  Brook  Edward  Bridges,  late 
Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  to 
Louisa  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Osborn,  Bart. 

—  The  Rev.  Henry  Headley,  Vicar 
of  Brinsop,  Herefordshire,  to  Jane, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  W.  C.  Bran- 
dram,  esq.,  of  Goiver-street. 

—  At  Almondsbury,  near  Bristol, 
the  Rev.  George  Herbert  Repton,  son 


of  the  Rev.  Edward  Repton,  Prebendary 
of  Westminster,  to  the  Hon.  Atmabella 
Celia  Pery,  granddaughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Limerick,  and  sister  of  the  present 
Viscount  Glentworth. 

—  At  Dawlish,  William  Charles 
Grant,  esq.,  late  of  the  King’s  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  nephew  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Sir  William  Grant,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  to  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Henry  May,  esq.,  of  Plym- 
stock,  Devon. 

11.  At  All  Souls’,  Langham-place, 
and  previously  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  William 
Archer  Shee,  esq.,  third  son  of  Sir  Mar¬ 
tin  Archer  Shee,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  to  Harriet,  widow  of  the  late 
Major  William  Cubitt,  Deputy  Mili¬ 
tary  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India. 

— -  At  Bath  wick,  Edward  H.  Anson, 
esq.,  youngest  son  of  General  Sir  G. 
Anson,  G.C.B.,  to  Louisa  Clapcott,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Clapcott,  of 
Sydney- place. 

12.  At  Leamington,  Blayney  Town- 
ley  Balfour,  esq.,  jun.,  of  Townley  Hall, 
co.  Louth,  nephew  of  the  Countess  De 
Grey,  to  Elizabeth  Catherine,  daughter 
of  the  late  Richard  Molesworth  Rey- 
nells,  co.  Westmeath. 

—  At  Lanlivery  Church,  Cornwall, 
Henry  Hart,  esq.,  of  Hill-street,  Berke- 
ley-square,  to  Elizabeth,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  N.  Kendall,  Vicar  of  the 
above  parish. 

17.  At  St.  Olave,  Mary  Gate,  York, 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Donne,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Oswestry  School,  Vicar  of 
Llansantffraid  Glynceiriog,  and  Chap¬ 
lain  to  Lord  Viscount  Dungannon,  to 
Maria  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Matthew  Dobson,  esq.,  of  Kirk  Ella, 
near  Hull. 

—  At  Doncaster,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Ebbral  Rodgers,  Vicar  of  Hanvorth, 
Nottingham,  to  Maria  Affleck,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Sharpe,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Doncaster  and  Canon  of 
York. 

—  At  All  Saints,  Southampton,  the 
Rev.  Anthony  Grant,  Vicar  of  Romford, 
Essex,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  to  Julia,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut.- 
General  Carey,  and  granddaughter  of 
the  Right  Hon.  General  Sir  George 
Hewett,  Bart.,  G.C.B. 

25.  At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury, 
Charles  Baring  Young,  esq.,  second  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Young,  Bart.,  of 
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Formosa,  Berks.,  to  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Stephen  Winthorp, 
M.D. 

—  At  All  Souls,  Marylebone,  Sir 
Henry  E.  Austen,  of  Shalford,  Surrey, 
to  Catharine  Frances,  widow  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Poeklington,  K.M.T.,  of 
Chelsworth,  Suffolk. 

—  At  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Walton 
le  Dale,  Lancaster,  Thomas  William 
Tattoo,  esq.,  of  Withenshaw  Hall, 
Chester,  to  Harriet  Susan,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Robert  Townley  Parker,  esq.,  of 
Cucrdon  Hall,  Lancaster. 

—  At  Tbornbury,  Gloucestershire, 
the  Rev.  Charles  John  Sale,  of  Eccles- 
hall,  third  son  of  Richard  C.  Sale,  esq., 
of  Surrey-street,  Strand,  to  Mary,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Barton,  Dean  of  Booking. 

26.  At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris, 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Camp¬ 
bell,  esq.,  of  York  Gate,  Regent’s  Park, 
to  Gustave,  Count  de  Truguet,  only 
son  of  the  late  Admiral  de  Truguet, 
Marshal  and  Peer  of  France. 

—  In  the  domestic  chapel  at  Bally- 
trent,  James  Power,  esq.,  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Wexford,  only  son  of  Sir  John 
Power,  Bart.,  to  Jane,  second  daughter 
of  John  H.  Talbot,  esq.,  late  M.P.  for 
New  Ross. 

31.  At  Finchingfield,  Essex,  Walter 
Key  Haalewood,  esq.,  of  the  Bengal 
Army,  late  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  Governor- 
General  of  India,  and  youngest  son  of 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hazlewood,of  Boughton 
Monchelsea,  Kent.,  to  Georgiana,  eld¬ 
est  daughter  of  John  lluggles  Brise, 
esq.,  of  Spain’s  Hall,  Essex,  and  Clare, 
Suffolk. 

— -  At  the  Manse  of  Fortingall,  David 
Campbell,  esq.,  late  of  Her  Majesty’s 
,91st  Regiment,  to  Amelia,  daughter  of 
the  late  Joseph  Stewart  Menzies,  esq., 
of  Foss, 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  At  the  Church  of  Allhallows, 
Barking,  Spencer  Shelley,  Esq.,  son  of 
Sir  John  Shelley,  Bart.,  to  Susanna, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Martin  Leake,  esq. 

—  At  Gillingham,  Martin  Hadsley, 
only  son  of  Admiral  Gosselin,  of  Benger 
Hall,  Herts.,  to  Frances  Orris,  eldest 
daughter  of  Captain  Sir  John  Marshall, 
C.B.,  K.C.H.,  of  Gillingham  House, 
Kent. 

2.  At  Brighton,  J.  W.  Pease,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  Jos.  R.  Pease,  esq.,  of 


Hesslewood,  near  Hull,  to  Barbara 
Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Palmer,  of  Withcote  Flail, 
Leicestershire. 

—  At.  St.  George’s  Church,  Hanover- 
square,  Thomas  Frederick  Nicolay,  esq., 
of  the  1st  Madras  European  Regiment, 
to  Ann  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Hickey,  esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

—  At  Hove  Church,  Brighton,  Henry 
Joseph  Smith,  esq.,  Barrister-at-law, 
second  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Smith, 
esq.,  of  Shortgrove  Hall,  Essex,  to  Le- 
titia,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles  Shil- 
lito,  M.D. 

6.  At  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly, 
Captain  Bertram  Charles  Mitford,  11th 
Regiment,  to  Mary  Jane,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Rice  Jones,  K.PL, 
Royal  Engineers. 

7.  At  St.  James’s  Church,  Henry 
Boynton,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Boynton,  Bart.,  of  Burton  Agnes,  York, 
to  Harriett,  second  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lightfoot,  esq.,  of  Old  Burlington- 
street, 

—  At  Droxford,  Hants.,  the  Rev.  N. 
Midwinter,  A.B.,  to  Louisa,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Griffith  Colpoys,  K.C.B. 

8.  At  Morningthorpe,  Henry  Kelt 
Tompson,  esq.,  of  Great  Witchingham, 
to  Margaret  Amelia,  second  daughter 
of  Rear  -  Admiral  the  Hon.  F.  Paul 
I  rby . 

—  At  St.  David’s  Church,  Exeter, 
John  George  Hacket,  esq.,  of  the  91st 
Argyleshire  Regiment,  eldest  son  of 
Francis  Beynon  Placket,  esq.,  of  Moor 
Hall,  Warwickshire,  &c.,  to  Susan 
Hussey,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Disney  Roebuck,  esq.,  of  Paw- 
lish,  and  formerly  of  Ingress  Park, 
Kent. 

9.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Oxford, 
the  Rev.  John  Tunnard,  of  Frampton 
Plouse,  Lincolnshire,  to  Martha  Cop¬ 
land,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles 
Tawney,  esq.,  of  Oxford. 

—  At  Ilfracombe,  Devon,  Douglas 
Gurry,  esq.,  Commander,  R.N.,  son  of 
Rear-Admiral  Curry,  C.B.,  to  Mary 
Anne,  only  child  of  the  late  Charles 
T.  H.  Rowe,  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

10.  At  Cadiz,  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Geronimo  Martinez  Eurile,  Anthony, 
second  son  of  Peter  John  de  Zulueta, 
esq.,  to  Ana,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  J.  Gonzales  de  la  Mota. 

—  At  Gottenburg,  James  Dickson, 

esq.,  of  London,  to  Eleonore,  only  daugh- 
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ter  of  Frederick  Willerding,  esq.,  his 
Prussian  Majesty’s  Consul. 

11.  At  Alverstoke  Church,  Robert 
Carter  Bamford.  esq.,  of  the  59th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Foot,  son  of  T.  C.  Bamford, 
esq.,  of  Wilnecote  Hall,  Staffordshire, 
to  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Chetham,  C.B.,  K.C.II.,  of 
Forton  Lodge,  Hants. 

13.  At  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Timothy  Richardson,  esq.,  Sig- 
glesthorne,  Yorkshire,  to  Mary  Ann 
Main,  only  daughter  of  John  Raimes, 
esq.,  Edinburgh. 

14.  At  Blendworth  Lodge,  Hants, 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northesk,  to 
Georgiana  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 
Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  George  Elliot. 

—  At  Croydon,  J.  Mathison,  esq., 
M.D.,  of  the  Madras  Medical  Establish¬ 
ment,  to  Lydia  Josephine,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  Bordwine,  esq., 
Professor  of  Fortification  at  Addiscombe. 

—  At  Gresford,  Denbigh,  the  Rev. 
John  Vaughan  Lloyd,  of  Gresford,  to 
Anne  Magdalene,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Isherwood,  esq.,  of  Marple  Hill, 
Cheshire. 

—  At  Toynton  All  Saints,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Drummond  Ken¬ 
nedy,  B.A.,  of  Christ’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  Maria  Shelley,  niece  of  John 
Kenilworth,  esq.,  of  Toynton  House, 
near  Spilsby. 

15.  At  Ockham  Park,  Sir  George 
William  Craufurd,  Bart.,  to  the  Hon. 
Hester  King,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  King,  and  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Lovelace. 

1 6.  At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  Mr. 
Andrew  Burgoyne  Strother,  of  Devon- 
shire-street,  Queen-square,  to  Betsey 
Susanna,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Grimwood,of  Charlotte-street,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late 
Daniel  Grimwood,  esq.,  of  Kensington. 

18.  At  the  Cathedral,  Lichfield,  Al¬ 
fred,  eldest  son  of  Alfred  Batson,  esq., 
of  Bedford-place,  and  Ramsbury,  Wilts., 
to  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  W.  G.  Stephen,  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers. 

22.  At  Ashe  Church,  the  Rev.  John 
Armstrong,  B.A.,  Priest  Vicar  of  Exe¬ 
ter  Cathedral,  son  of  the  late  John 
Armstrong,  M.D.,  to  Frances,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  Whitmore,  esq. 

23.  At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone, 
William  Forsyth,  esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Mary,  youngest  daugh¬ 


ter  of  George  Lyall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of 
Park  Crescent,  and  Findon,  Sussex. 

—  At  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  Captain 
Snodgrass,  96th  Regiment,  to  Rachel, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  General  Sir 
Kenneth  Douglas,  Bart.,  of  Glenbervie. 

—  At  Rome,  the  Rev.  J.  Knyvett 
Leighton,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
and  Rector  of  Harpsden,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford,  to  Catherine,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  St. 
Leger. 

—  At  Bombay,  J.  K.  Wedderburn, 
esq,,  9th  Queen’s  Royal  Lancers,  to 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
Thomas  M‘Mahon,  Bart.,  K.C.B., 
Commander-in  Chief. 

—  At  Mannhein,  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Grand  Ducal  Palace,  the  Marquess 
of  Douglas  and  Clydesdale,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  to  the  Princess 
MariaofBaden,  daughter  of  the  Dowager 
Grand  Duchess  Stephanie,  of  Baden. 

—  At  Bolam  Church,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Isaac  Thomas  Cookson,  esq.,  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  Cookson,  esq.,  of  Swin¬ 
burne  Castle,  to  Janetta  Maria,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  M.  W.  Rid¬ 
ley,  Bart.,  of  Blagdon,  in  the  same 
county. 

—  At  St.  Bees,  Cumberland,  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Middleton,  Bransby,  York¬ 
shire,  to  Caroline,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Rev.B.  P.  Buddicom,  M.A.,  F.A.S., 
Principal  of  the  Clerical  Cottage,  St. 
Bees. 

25.  At  Clifton  Church,  the  Rev.  Ar¬ 
thur  R.  Ludlow,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Ser¬ 
geant  Ludlow,  to  Annette,  only  child  of 
Thomas  Wall  Hewitt,  esq.,  of  Clan- 
coole,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  of 
Clifton,  Gloucestershire. 

—  At  All  Saints’  Church,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  John  Cunningham,  esq.,  Craig- 
ends,  Renfrewshire,  to  Rosa  Cuningham, 
daughter  of  Charles  Cuningham,  esq., 
of  Robertland,  and  Fairlie,  Ayrshire. 

—  At  St.  John’s  Church,  Padding¬ 
ton,  Colonel  Sir  Henry  M‘Leod,  K.H., 
to  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Sir  John  Robinson,  Bart. 

—  At  Woolwich  Church,  Edward 
M.  Boxer,  esq.,  Royal  Artillery,  third 
son  of  Captain  Edward  Boxer,  C.B., 
R.N.,  to  Eleanor  Charlotte  Frances, 
youngest  daugher  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col. 
Payne,  Royal  Artillery. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mapleton,  jun,,  to  Mary 
Ann,  second  daughter  of  Thomas  Briggs, 
esq.,  of  Arlington-street. 
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—  At  Deal,  Benjamin  Ilulke,  esq., 
Solicitor,  to  Amy  Edward  Noakes,  relict 
of  the  late  William  Noakes,  esq.,  of 
Great  Mongeham,  and  of  Milestone 
House,  Deal. 

—  At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Frederic  Ha¬ 
milton,  esq.,  Attache  to  the  Right  Hon. 

- Ellis’s  Special  Mission  at  that  Court, 

to  Marina,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Erskine  Norton. 

27.  At  Weymouth,  C.  H.  Nicholetts, 
esq  ,  late  of  the  28th  Regiment,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  late  Gilbert  Nicholetts,  esq., 
Brumptrees  Hall,  Herefordshire,  to 
Maria,  second  daughter  of  Major-Gen. 
Sir  William  Nott,  G.C.B.,  Resident  at 
the  Court  of  Lucknow,  and  widow  of  the 
late  R.  W.  Barlow,  esq.,  B.C.S.,  son  of 
Sir  G.  Barlow,  Bart.,  G.C.B. 

28.  At  Shrivenham,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Liddell,  second  son  of  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  to  Caroline  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  late  and  sister  of  the  present 
Yiscountess  Barrington. 

—  AtSawbridgeworth,  Herts.,  George 
youngest  surviving  son  of  the  late  T.  C. 
Husband,  esq.,  of  Manchester,  Island  of 
Jamaica,  to  Anne  Maria,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  Lesturgeon,  esq.,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth. 


MARCH. 

2.  At  the  Parish  Church,  Leeds, 
Joseph  Middleton,  esq.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  London,  to  Louisa,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Heighington, 
esq.,  of  Brunswick-place,  Leeds. 

4.  At  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  Fre¬ 
derick  Whitaker,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  the  Northern  District, 
to  Augusta  Griffith,  step-daughter  of 
Alexander  Shepherd,  esq.,  Colonial 
Treasurer. 

5.  At  Malta,  Lieut.  Sharpe,  of  H.M.S. 
Howe ,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Benj. 
Sharpe,  esq.,  Banker,  of  London,  to 
Marianne  Fanny,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Montagu,  of  Swaflham,  Norfolk. 

8.  At  Ponteland,  Northumberland, 
the  Rev,  John  Elphinstone  Elliott,  B.A. 
to  Georgiana,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  R.  Bates,  esq.,  of  Milbourne  Hall, 
Northumberland. 

9.  At  Dublin,  Henry  Connell,  esq., 
of  Mallow,  Cork,  to  Charlotte,  relict  of 
William  M'Donald,  esq.,  of  Fairview 
and  Mandeville  Hall,  Armagh,  and  of 
Blackwater  Vale,  Mullaghmore,  Mona¬ 
ghan, 


—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Captain  the  Hon.  Charles  Grantham 
Scott,  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  to 
Frances  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late 
Ralph  William  Grey,  esq.,  of  Buckworth, 
Northumberland. 

—  Henry  James  Hinxman,  M.D.,  of 
Bury,  second  son  of  John  Hinxman,  esq. 
of  London,  to  Betsey  Thornes,  second 
daughter  of  Daniel  Hamer,  esq.,  of 
Summerseat  House,  near  Bury,  Lancas- 
shire. 

11.  At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone, 
Caledon  Dupre  Alexander,  esq.,  First 
Life  Guards,  to  Caroline,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  Ewing,  esq.,  of  Park-cres- 
sent,  Portland- place. 

14.  At  St.  Matthew’s,  Bethnal-green, 
Jules  Simon  Rucbon,  esq.,  Advocate  of 
the  Cour  Royale  of  Paris,  to  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Jones, 
esq.,  of  Hackney,  and  Bryntirian,  North 
Wales. 

—  At  Wilmington,  Kent,  William 
Waring,  esq.,  of  Farningham  Hill,  el¬ 
dest  son  of  Thomas  Waring,  esq.,  of 
Chelsfield,  Kent,  to  Mary  Wall,  el¬ 
dest  daughter  of  John  Fasker,  esq.,  of 
Dartford,  Kent. 

—  At  Llangadock,  Carmarthensh, 
John,  son  of  the  late  Robert  Peel, esq.,  of 
Accrington  -  house,  and  Hyndeburn, 
Lancashire,  to  Charlotte  Louisa  Frances, 
second  daughter  of  J.  W.  Lloyd,  esq.,  of 
Danyrallt,  Llangadock. 

15.  At  Godmersham,  Kent,  Edward 
Charles  Ryley,  esq.,  of  Barnet,  youngest 
son  of  John  Ryley,  esq.,  of  High  Elms, 
near  Watford^ILerts,  to  Elizabeth,  el¬ 
dest  daughter  of  William  Henry  Bal- 
dock,  esq.,  of  Bilting  House,  Godmer¬ 
sham. 

—  At  St.  Pancras  New  Church, 
Ralph,  only  son  of  the  late  Henry  Ash¬ 
ton,  esq.,  of  Liverpool,  and  of  Dominica, 
to  Emma  Frances,  second  daughter  of 
Frederick  Waller,  esq.,  of  Doughty- 
street. 

16.  At  South  Stoneham  Church, 
Hants,  George  Forbes,  esq.,  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Forbes,  Bart.,  to  Johanna  Agnes 
daughter  of  John  Hopton  Forbes,  esq., 
of  Westwood,  Southampton. 

20.  At  Ealing,  Jonathan  George 
Moon,  esq.,  of  Dorset-place,  Dorset- 
square,  to  Alicia  Elizabeth,  younger 
daughter  of  Robert  Parker,  esq.,  R.N., 
of  Hareden,  Forest  of  Bowlard,  York¬ 
shire,  and  Grove  House,  Ealing. 

2 1 .  At  St.  Peter’s,  Mile  End,  the  Rev, 
Vincent  Stanton,  B.A.,  to  Lucy  Ann, 
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second  daughter  of  the  late  Joshua 
Head,  esq.,  of  Ipswich. 

22.  At  Christchurch,  Hants,  Charles 
Raper,  esq.,  son  of  Admiral  Raper,  of 
Ilmer,  Bucks,  to  Sarah  Marie,  Widow  of 
the  late  R.  Carrick  Buchannan,  esq.,  of 
Drumpeller,  Lanarkshire,  daughter  of 
Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Harriet  Hoare. 

23.  At  Little  Paxton  Church,  Hun¬ 
tingdonshire,  the  Rev.  Henry  Sweeting, 
M.A.,  to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  Lawrence  Reynolds,  of  Paxton 
Hall. 

24.  At  Kimpton,  Herts,  George,  el¬ 
dest  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monier  Williams,  Surveyor  General  of 
Bombay,  to  Caroline  Amelia,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Chauncy,  of  Kimpton. 

25.  At  Barrachpore,  Lieutenant  Mon- 
sey  Staples,  68th  Reg.  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Staples,  of  Gowran,  co.  Kilkenny,  Ire¬ 
land,  to  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  late 
Colonel  Faithful,  of  the  Bengal  Artil¬ 
lery. 

27.  At  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Dublin, 
the  Rev.  Sir  Nicholas  Chinnery,  Bart., 
of  Flintfield,  co.  Cork,  to  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Vernon,  of 
Arobawn,  co.  of  Cavan. 

—  The  Hon.  John  C.  Dundas,  M.P., 
only  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Talbot, 
esq.,  ofTalbot  Hall,  co.  Wexford. 

28.  At  Lennoxlove,  East  Lothian, Wil¬ 
liam  Rashleigh,  esq.,  M.P.  for  Cornwall, 
eldest  son  of  W.  Rashleigh,  esq.,  of 
Menabilly,  Cornwall,  to  the  Hon.  Cathe¬ 
rine  Stuart,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
and  sister  of  the  present  Lord  Blan- 
tyre. 

30.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Martin  William  Browne,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  William  Browne  Ffothus,  Bart.,  of 
Hillington  Hall,  co.  Norfolk,  to  Hen¬ 
rietta  Bridget,  second  daughter  of  Gen. 
Sir  Charles  Wale,  K.C.B.,|  of  Little 
Shetford,  co.  Cambridge. 

—  At  Bath,  L.  J.  Grant,  esq.,  second 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
Bait.,  to  Anna  Frances,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Neave,  esq.,  and  niece  to  Sir 
Thomas  Neave,  Bart.,  of  Dagnum  Park, 
Essex. 

—  At  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch,  Samuel 
F.  Bilton,  esq,,  Barrister  at  Law,  to 
Rosa,  second  daughter  of  Richard 
Thomas,  esq.;  of  Fen-court. 

—  At  Milford,  near  Lymington, 
Hants,  Joseph  Scott  Phillips,  esq.,  Ben¬ 


gal  Art.,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Phillips) 
esq.,  R.A.,  to  Anne  Maria,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Reynolds,  esq.,  of  Mil¬ 
ford,  and  widow  of  Cap t.  T.  B.  Hamilton, 
Bombay  Cav. 

—  William  Sherwin,  esq.,  of  Rother- 
wood,  Leicestershire,  to  Frances  Cecilia, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Pratt,  Vicar  of  I’ackington. 

Lately.  At  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  Henry 
Brougham  Hillcoat,  esq.,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  II.  B.  W.  Hillcoat,  D.D.,  Bath, 
to  Cecilia  Juliana,  daughter  of  the  late 
Lorenzo  O’Toole,  esq.,  of  co.  Wicklow. 


APRIL. 

3.  At  Little  Portland-street  Chapel, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  B.A.,  second 
son  of  Ottiwell  Wood,  esq.,  of  Liverpool, 
to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  the.  late 
Joseph  Stanley,  esq.,  of  Birmingham. 

4.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Henry  Charles  Sirr,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Major  Sirr,  of  Dublin  Castle,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Mason,  esq.,  of  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

—  In  Duncan  Church,  Ireland,  Me¬ 
redith,  eldest  son  of  Hunt  Walsh  Cham- 
bre,  esq.,  of  Hawthorn  Hill,  co.  Armagh, 
to  Mabella,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Kenrich  Morris  Jones,  esq.,  of  Money- 
glass,  co.  Antrim. 

—  At  Malligaum,  Bombay  Presi¬ 
dency,  by  the  Rev.  Phillip  Anderson, 
M.A.,  Charles  Edward  Fraser  Tytler, 
esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  to  Ethelred, 
daughter  of  John  St.  Barbe,  esq.,  of 
Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex. 

8.  At  South  Weald,  Essex,  Charles 
Stannard,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Eustace,  to  Laura,  youngest  daughter  of 
Christopher  Thomas  Tower,  esq.,  of 
Weald  Hall,  Essex. 

11.  At  Ealing,  Francis  Otter,  young¬ 
est  son  of  Sampson  Hodgkinson,  esq., 
of  Upper  Seymour-street,  to  Anne,  only 
daughter  of  Joseph  Dowson,  esq.,  of 
Welbeck-street,  Cavendish-square,  and 
Little  Ealing.  ^ 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury, 
Matthew  Broadley,  esq.,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Broadley,  Rector  of  Bridport,  to 
Sarah  Emma,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Revett  Sheppard,  Rector  of 
Th  waite,  Suffolk. 

13.  At  Market  Drayton,  Henry  the 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Job  Harding, 
esq.,  of  Wolverhampton,  to  Catherine, 
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youngest  (laughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Harding,  esq.,  of  Colehurst  Manor, 
Salop. 

15.  AtCharlton,Com.  George  Cheyne, 
R.N.,  to  Maria,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Tobias  John  Young,  esq.,  of  South¬ 
ampton. 

—  At  St.  Pancras,  William  Atherton, 
esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to  Agnes 
Mary,  younger  daughter  of  Thomas 
James  Hall,  esq.,  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Bow-street. 

—  At  Whyham,near  Louth,  the  Rev. 
J.  Loft,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Whyham,  to 
Frances  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Samuel  Robson,  esq., of  Cadeby  Hall. 

1 8.  At  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen- 
square,  the  Rev.  John  Churchill,  Fellow 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  to  Emma 
Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Scott  Stokes,  esq.,  of  Streatham, 
Surrey. 

—  At  Boklre,  Hants,  Capt.  Barclay 
R.N.,  of  Dysart,  Fifeshire,  to  Caroline, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Rooke. 

—  At  All  Soul’s  Church,  Arthur 
Charles  Gregory,  Lieut. -Col.  of  the  98th 
Foot,  to  Jane  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  G.  Richards,  and  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Viscount  Hood. 

—  At  All  Saints  Church,  Hertford, 
the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Keymer,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  Hert¬ 
ford,  to  Fanny  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Colbeck,  esq. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  Rev.  William  Lionel  Darell,  A.M., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Harry  Verelst 
Darell,  Bart.,  to  Harriett  Mary,  only 
daughterof  Edward  Tierney,  esq.,  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  niece  of  Sir  M.  J. 
Tierney,  Bart., 

20.  At  Cardington,  Bedfordshire,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  to  Juliana,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Samuel  Charles  Whitbread, 
esq. 

—  At  Tandridge  Church,  Surrey, 
the  Rev.  James  Connell,  Curate  of  Ashe, 
Hants,  and  son  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Connell,  Judge  Admiral  of  Scotland,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Pearson,  esq.,  of  Tandridge  Hall. 

—  At  St.  George’s  Church,  Hanover- 
square,  Alexander  Macalister,  esq.,  of 
Torrerdale,  to  Mary  Keith  Elphinstone 
Fleeming,  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral 
the  Hon.  C.  Fleeming. 

—  At  Thoydon  Garnon,  Essex,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Tower,  Rector  of  Chilrnark, 
Wilts,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 


Charles  Tower,  of  Shenfield,  Essex,  to 
Ellen  Frances,  fourth  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Coxhead  Marsh,  esq.,  of  Park  Hall, 
Essex. 

—  At  Clifton  Church,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Peete  Musgrave,  Rector  of  Eaton 
Bishop,  Herefordshire,  to  Penelope, 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Parry,  esq., 
late  of  Grasmere,  Westmorland. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Arthur  Forbes,  esq., 
W.S.,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Colonel  Balfour. 

21.  At  George-square,  Edinburgh, 
James  Low,  esq.,  Berrywell,  Berwick¬ 
shire,  to  Jessie,  eldest  daughter  of  G. 
Turnbull,  esq.,  of  Abbey  St.  Bathans, 
W.S. 

22.  At  St.  Marylebone  Church,  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Edmond  Dennis  Dillon, 
third  son  of  the  late  Viscount  Dillon,  to 
Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Adderly, 
esq. 

—  At  Upper  Deal,  John  W.  Wing, 
esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  to  Kate 
Curling,  only  daughter  of  Henry  Tryon, 
esq.,  R.N. 

24.  At  Trinity  Church,  Cloudesly- 
square,  Islington,  the  Rev.  W.  E,  L. 
Faulkner,  A. M.,  minister  of  Clerkenwell, 
to  Mary  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Meymott,  esq. 

25.  At  St.  George’s  Church,  Hanover- 
square,  William  Fawkener  Chetwynd, 
Bart.,  of  Brockton  Hall,  Stafford,  second 
son  of  the  late  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  of 
Grendon  Hall,  Warwickshire,  to  Mary 
Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley,  Bart.,  of  Rolleston  Hall,  Staf¬ 
fordshire. 

—  At  Plymouth,  Thomas  Minchin 
Simons,  esq.,  second  son  of  the  late 
Henry  Simons,  esq.,  of  Tyersall  House, 
near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  to  Mary 
Nixon  Black,  eldest  daughterof  the  late 
Rev.  William  Hennell  Black,  Curate  of 
Hawgen  and  St.  Martin’s  Cornwall,  and 
Rector  of  Wormagy,  Norfolk, 

—  At  St.  John’s  Chapel,  Edinburgh, 
Matthew  Norman  Macdonald,  esq.,  W.S. 
to  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Hon.  David  Hume,  of  Ninewells,  one  of 
the  Barons  of  Her  Majesty’s  Exche¬ 
quer. 

—  At  St.  George’s  Church,  Hanover- 
square,  Major  William  Fawkner  Chet¬ 
wynd,  late  of  the  Life  Guards,  second 
son  of  the  late  Sir  George  Chetwynd, 
Bart.,  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley,  Bart. 

—  At  Southampton,  Lieut,  C,  C. 
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Johnston,  Madras  Engineers,  to  Letitia 
Margaret,  second  daughter  ;  C.  A.  Day, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  C.  A.  Day,  esq., 
Bevoir  Hill,  Southampton,  to  Caroline 
Ann,  third  daughter  ;  and  Lieut.  John 
Cameron,  Royal  Engineers,  to  Matilda 
Susanna,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Douglas  White,  esq.,  chief 
Member  of  the  Medical  Board  at 
Madras. 

27.  At  the  Parish  Church  of  Foy, 
Lieut.-Col.  Philip  James  Yorke,  of  the 
Scots  Fusiliers,  to  Emily,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Morgan  Clifford, 
esq.,  of  Perristone,  Hereford. 

—  John  Charles  Sommers,  esq.,  of 
Manchester,  to  Jane  Carhampton, 
daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Morison, 
M.D.,  Cavendish-square. 

—  At  Clarence  House,  St.  Helier’s, 
Jersey,  Le  Comte  du  Pontavice  De  Hen- 
sey,  to  Harriett  Mary,  third  daughter 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Romer,  Royal  Artillery. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  Hon.  Capt.  Plantagenet  Cory,  R.N., 
to  Mary  Ann,  only  child  of  J.  F.  Mau- 
bert,  esq.,  of  Norwood,  Surrey. 

28.  At  Parsonstown,  Hermann  Robert 
De  Ricci,  only  6on  of  Adj.-Gen.  De 
Ricci,  and  nephew  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Kingston,  to  Frances,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Waters,  esq.,  M.D. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Graeme, 
esq.,>  second  son  of  Robert  Graeme,  esq., 
of  Garvock,  Perth,  to  Anne,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Patrick  Baron 
Seton,  esq.,  of  Preston,  Linlithgow. 

29.  At  Roehampton  Chapel,  Francis, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  William  George 
Daniel  Tysson,  esq.,  of  Foulden  Hall, 
Norfolk,  and  Foley  House,  Kent,  to 
Julia,  daughter  of  Vice  Chancellor  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  James  L.  Knight  Bruce ; 
and,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  William 
Hawker  Helvar,  esq.,  of  Coker-court, 
Somersetshire,  and  Sedghill,  Wilts,  to 
Theodora,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Col. 
T.  De  Resnel,  and  niece  of  Sir  J.  L. 
Knight  Bruce. 

31.  At  St.  Paul’s,  Deptford,  the  Rev. 
Septimus  Pope,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Chris- 
ton,  Somersetshire,  to  Eliza  Hardcastle, 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder, 
D.D.,  of  Hackney. 


MAY. 

1.  At  Craigfoodie,  William  Carstairs, 
esq.,  Hon.  East  India  Co’s  Medical  Ser¬ 
vice,  Bombay  Presidency,  to  Jane,  el¬ 


dest  daughter  of  David  Meldrum,  esq.? 
of  Craigfoodie,  Fifeshire. 

—  At  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  West¬ 
minster,  Sir  Valentine  Blake,  Bart., 

M. P.,  Menlo  Castle,  co.  Galway,  to  Ju¬ 
lia  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
M‘Donnell,  esq.,  M.D.,  and  niece  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M‘Donnell,  Senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

—  At  Handsworth  Church,  James 
Sheppard,  jun.,  esq.,  of  Upton,  Essex, 
to  Frances  Eliza,  daughter  of  G.  F. 
Muntz,  esq.,  M.P.,  Ley  Hall,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

2.  At  St.  George’s  Church,  Hanover- 
square,  Sir  Thomas  Moncrieffe,  Bart., 
of  Moncrieffe  House,  Perthshire,  to  the 
Lady  Louisa  Hay,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Kinnoull. 

— -  At  Trinity  Church,  James  Tillyer 
Blunt,  esq.,  of  Dorset-place,  Dorset- 
square,  to  Ann  Matilda,  daughter  of  S. 

N.  Cowley,  esq.,  of  Park  Crescent,  Port¬ 
land  Place. 

4.  At  Walkern,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Vickers  Pryor,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Spetis- 
bury-eum-Charlton,  Dorset,  eldest  son 
of  Vickers  Pryor,  esq.,  of  Baldock,  to 
Juliana,  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Izard  Pryor,  esq.,  of  Clay  Hall,  Hert¬ 
fordshire. 

6.  At  St.  George’s.  Hanover-square, 
Thomas  Fanshawe,  eldest  son  of  H.M. 
Parratt,  esq.,  of  Effingham  House,  Sur¬ 
rey,  to  Theodosia,  eldest  daughter  of  J. 
W.  Boughton  Leigh,  esq.,’  of  Browns- 
over  Hall,  Warwick,  and  Guilsborough, 
Northamptonshire. 

8.  At  Clifton,  Charles,  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  Taddy,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Northill,  Bedfordshire,  to  Margaret, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  George  Bar¬ 
clay,  Esq.,  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes. 

—  At  Rushbrooke  Church,  Henry 
Leheup  Cocksedge,  esq.,  younger  son 
of  the  late.  M.  T.  Cocksedge,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Edmund’s  Hill,  to  MaryCaroline,  fourth 
daughter  of  Lieut.-Col.  Rushbrooke, 
M.P.,  of  Rushbrooke  Park,  Suffolk. 

9.  At  Rampisham,  Dorset,  the  Rev. 
John  Paley,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Paley,  Vicar  of  Laycock,  Wilts,  to  Emily 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Capt.  F.  W. 
Rooke,  R.N.,  of  Lackham  House,  Wilts. 

10.  At  Trinity  Church,  Exeter,  Re¬ 
ginald  Darwin,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Buxton, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Sacheveral 
Darwin,  of  Sydnope,  Derbyshire,  to 
Mary  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  Rogers  Sanders,  esq.,  of 
Exeter,  Devon. 
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11.  At  Hartshead  Church,  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Holbeck,  Vicar  of  Farnborough, 
Warwickshire,  to  Laura  Harriet,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  the  late  John  Ar- 
mitage,esq.,  of  KirkleesPark, Yorkshire. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Rolles,  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Rolles, 
to  Augusta  Sarah,  second  daughter  of 
Abraham  Devonsher,  esq.,  of  Kil- 
shaneck,  Ireland. 

—  At  Bermuda,  Edmund  G.  Hallewell, 
esq.,  Lieut.  20th  Reg.,  to  Sophia  Lons¬ 
dale,  third  daughter  of  Lieut. -Col.  Reid 
Governor  of  Bermuda. 

13.  At  Lewisham  Church,  Benjamin 
Baker  Galbraith,  esq.,  only  surviving 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  H.  B.  Galbraith,  of 
Old  Derrigg,  Queen’s  County,  Ireland, 
to  Ann  Charlotte  Dealey,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lieut. -Col.  Fead,  C.B.,  late  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards. 

—  At  Rostrevor  Church,  Kilbroney, 
co.  Down,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Andrew 
Onslow, Vicar  of  Claverdon  cum  Norton, 
Lindsay,  Warwickshire,  and  second  son 
of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Onslow,  to 
Harriet  Louisa,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Simon  Marshal], esq. 

16.  At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Joseph 
Ridgway,  Esq.,  of  Wallsuches,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  to  Selina  Harriet,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Sir  F.  Hastings  Doyle, 
Bart. 

—  At  Cotesbach,  Leicestershire,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Stevens,  Rector  of  Brad- 
field,  Berkshire,  to  Susanna,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Robert  Marriott,  Rector 
of  Cotesbach. 

■ — At  Great  Malvern,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Huntingdon  Pillans,  Rector  of 
Himley,  Staffordshire,  to  Louisa  Je¬ 
mima,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Card,  Vicar  of  Great  Malvern. 

—  At  Newick  Church,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Heathcote  Campion,  second  son 
of  William  J.  Campion,  esq.,  of  Danny 
Park,  Sussex,  to  Cecil  Lydia,  second 
daughter  of  James  H.  Slater,  esq.,  of 
Newick  Park,  in  the  same  county. 

—  At  St.  Martin’s,  Hugh  Williams, 
brother  of  Sir  John  Kaye  Williams, 
Bart.,  of  South  Wales,  to  Miss  Williams 
Wynne,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Baro¬ 
net  of  that  name. 

—  At  All  Souls  Church,  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Ross,  M.A.,  to  Francis  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Peterson, 
esq.,  of  Wakefield,  and  granddaughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  T urton,  Bart. 

18.  At  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  William 
Crighton  Maclean,  esq.,  seventh  son  of 
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David  Maclean,  esq.,  formerly  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Customs.  London,  to  Isabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Ogilvie,  of  Boyne  and  Carnoustie. 

23.  At  Abinger,  the  Hon.  P.  Camp¬ 
bell  Scarlett,  third  son  of  Lord  Abin¬ 
ger,  to  Frances  Sophia  Mostyn,  second 
daughter  of  Edmund  Lomax,  esq.,  of 
Parkhurst,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

—  The  Baron  da  Torre  de  Moncorvo 
to  Miss  Caroline  Willielmine  Jordan, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Christian  Jordan,  of  Copenhagen. 

25.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanstone-square 
the  Rev.  John  Thornhill,  Rector  of 
Boxworth,  Cambridgeshire,  third  son 
of  George  Thornhill,  esq.,  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Hunts,  to  Catherine,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Wilkinson, 
esq.,  of  Montague-square. 

31.  At  Chambly,  near  Montreal,  Ca¬ 
nada,  Thomas  Richard  Mills,  esq.,  eld¬ 
est  son  of  William  Mills,  esq.,  of  Sax- 
ham  Hall,  Suffolk,  to  Emily,  third  and 
only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Samuel  Hatt,  Seignior  of  Chambly. 

JUNE. 

1.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
James  Arthur  Taylor,  esq.,  M.P.  for 
Worcestershire,  eldest  son  of  James 
Taylor,  esq.,  of  Moseley  Hall,  Worces¬ 
tershire,  to  Maria  Theresa,  second 
daughter  of  George  Rush,  esq.,  of  El- 
senham  Hall,  Essex,  and  Farthinghoe 
Lodge,  Northamptonshire. 

—  At  Teignmouth,  Augustus  Mait¬ 
land,  esq.,  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Mait¬ 
land  Gibson,  Bart.,  of  Clifton  Hall, 
Mid-Lothian,  to  Elizabeth  Jane,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  Rector  of 
Stoke  Abbas,  Dorset,  and  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  John  Strachan,  Bart.,  of  Clif- 
den  House,  Teignmouth. 

—  At  St.  Catherine’s  Church,  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  Rev.  Henry  Almack,  B.D., 
Rector  of  All  Saints,  Southampton,  and 
of  Aberdaron,  Carnarvonshire,  and  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Corrie,  esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

—  Atlnverleith  House,  Edinburgh, 
Major  John  Douglas,  eldest  son  of  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Sir  Neil  Douglas,  K.C.B., 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Scotland, 
to  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Cathcart,  eldest 
daughter  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Lord  Greenock. 

—  At  Claines  Church,  Francis  Deci- 
mus  Hastings,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N.,  to 
Marv  Wigley.  only  daughter  of  t  ie  late 
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George  Perrot,  esq.,  of  Cracombe 
House,  Worcester. 

2.  In  the  Minster,  Beverley,  Christo¬ 
pher  Robert,  second  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Sir  John  Lighton,  Bart.,  of  Do- 
noughmore,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland, 
to  Mary  Anne  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Digby  Joseph  Stopford 
Ram,  of  Brookville,  co.  Cork. 

3.  At  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Enfield, 
Henry  William  Routledge,  second  son 
of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Walker,  C.B., 
R.M.,  to  Selina  Louisa,  fourth  daughter 
of  John  Christopher  Lochner,  esq.,  of 
Forty  Hill,  Enfield. 

6.  A  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Capt. Sir 
William  Henry  Dillon,  R.N.,  K.C.H., 
to  Elizabeth  Catherine  Maurice,  eldest 
daughter  of  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  esq.,  of  Sa- 
ville  Row. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  George  Edwin 
Ward  Jackson,  esq.,  of  Normanby  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  to  Sarah  Marshall,  youngest 
daughter  of  Lieut.-Col.  Watson,  C.  B., 
of  Harwood  House,  Cheltenham. 

At  Banchory,  John  Carr,  esq.,  second 
son  of  the  late  John  Carr,  of  Dunston 
Hill,  esq.,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Alex.  Ramsey,  of  Balmain,  Kincar- 
dinshire,  Bart. 

—  At  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Somerville  Hay,  youngest  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  Earl  of  Errol,  to  the  Lady 
Alicia  Erskine,  third  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Buchan. 

—  At  St.  Mary’s,  Reading,  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Dunne,  of  Killaghay  Glebe, 
Clonaslee,  Ireland,  to  Augusta,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  late  John  Bockett, 
esq.,  of  Southcote-lodge,  near  Reading. 

7.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone,  the 
Hon.  William  Godolphin  Osborne,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  Lord  Godolphin,  to  the 
Hon.  Caroline  Montague,  daughter  of 
the  late  and  sister  of  the  present  Lord 
Rokeby . 

—  At  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  the  Rev.  Michael  Gibbs, 
M.A„  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
street,  and  late  Fellow  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  to  Joanna 
Gifford,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of 
the  late  Timothy  Johnson,  esq.,  of 
Chesterton. 

—  At  Hove  Church,  Brighton,  Ed¬ 
ward  Walter  Bonham,  esq.,  second  son 
of  the  late  Henry  Bonham,  esq.,  M.P., 
of  Orsett,  Essex,  to  Elizabeth  Anna, 
eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
Floyd,  Bart. 

11.  At  Greenwich,William  Bradford, 


esq.,  of  East  Ogwell,  Devon,  to  the 
daughter  of  James  Domville,  esq.,M.D. 
of  the  Royal  Hospital. 

12.  At  Bedale,  the  Rev.  A.  Ham¬ 
mond,  to  Harriet  Charlotte,  eldest 
daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  John  P.  Beres- 
ford,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 

13.  At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
Capt.  Anson,  R.N.,  son  of  General  Sir 
George  Anson,  G.C.B.,  to  Sarah  Ann, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Richard 
Potter,  esq.,  of  Manchester. 

■ —  At  Rosefield  Avenue  Cottage, 
Portobello,  William  Thomson,  esq.,  As¬ 
sistant  Commissary  General  to  the 
Forces,  to  Barbara  Madeline  Gordon 
Sinclair,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Sinclair,  of  Freswick,  esq. 

14.  At  Cloorlap  Church,  the  Rev. 
John  Hayne,  Rector  of  Stawley,  Somer¬ 
setshire,  to  Isabella  Eliza,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  Popham  Luscombe,  esq., 
Commissary-General,  Killeston  House, 
co.  Dublin. 

15.  In  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Dublin, 
Samuel  Barrett,  esq.,  of  Cullinamore, 
co.  Sligo,  to  Kennetta  Mackenzie, 
youngest  daughter  of  W.  Mackintosh, 
esq.,  of  Stephen’s  Green. 

20.  At  Dundee,  Robert  Stirling  Gra¬ 
ham,  esq.,  of  Kincaldrum  and  Affleck, 
Forfarshire,  to  Mary  Alison,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Anderson,  esq,,  Hon. 
East  India  Co’s  Civil  Service,  Euston- 
Place,  London. 

—  At  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Dublin, 
Sydney  Vaughan  Jackson,  esq.,  of 
Gloucester-street,  son  of  the  late  Colo¬ 
nel  George  Jackson,  of  Carramore,  co. 
Mayo,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Jones,  esq.,  of  Castletown,  co.  Sligo. 

23.  At  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Henry  Wayet  Davenport,  esq., 
39th  Reg.,  fourth  son  of  Admiral  Sit* 
Salusbery  Davenport,  C.B.,  and  K.C.H. 
to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Capt.  John  Dune,  of  Astley  Hall,  Lan¬ 
cashire. 

24.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Edward  Frederick  Kelaart,  M.D.,  Army 
Medical  Staff',  eldest  son  ot  W.  H.  Ke¬ 
laart,  esq.,  of  Ceylon,  to  Fanny  Sophia, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Phineas  FIus- 
sey,  esq.,  of  Wyrley  Grove,  Stafford, 

27.  At  Wisbech,  Henry  Goode  El- 
borne,  esq.,  B.A.,  of  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Emma,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Jarrold  King,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  West  Brandeham,  Norfolk, 
and  Curate  of  Wisbech. 

—  At  St.  James’s  Church,  the  Hon. 
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William  Cowper,  second  son  of  Vis¬ 
countess  Palmerston,  brother  of  Earl 
Cowper,  to  Harriet  Alicia,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Gurney,  esq.,  of  North  Runcton, 
Norfolk,  and  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Errol. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Henry  Master  Fielden,  esq.,  eldest  son 
of  Joseph  Fielden,  esq.,  of  Wilton 
House,  Lancashire,  to  Caroline,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Oswald  Moseley,  of  Rolleston 
Hall,  Stafford,  Bart. 

28.  At  Hornsey  Church,  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Kinnaird,  to  Mary  Jane  Hoare, 
sister  to  Henry  Hoare,  esq.,  of  Staple- 
hurst,  Kent. 

—  At  Leamington,  Warwickshire, 
Thomas  Young  Prior,  esq.,  barrister-at- 
lavv,  ci  the  Middle  Temple,  youngest 
son  of  ’he  Rev.  Thomas  Prior,  D.D., 
S.F.,  Vice  1  rovost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  to  ane  Matilda,  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Russell, 
D.D.,  of  Ashbrook,  Fermanagh. 

—  At  Miiiburn  Tower,  Sir  William 
Foulis,  Bart.,  to  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
the  late  R.  Ramage  Liston,  esq.,  of 
Marylands. 

—  At  the  British  Embassy,  Brus¬ 
sels,  John  Stephen  Dwyer,  esq.,  of  Cas¬ 
tle  Connell,  Stradbally,  Limerick,  to 
Frances  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Gill,  esq.,  R.N. 

29.  At  the  British  Consulate,  Ma¬ 
deira,  John  Odiarne  Luxford,  esq.,  to 
Marion,  second  daughter  of  Robert 
Wallas,  esq.,  of  that  Island. 

—  At  the  British  Ambassador’s  Pa¬ 
lace,  Paris,  Thomas  J.  White,  esq.,  of 
Bilbar,  son  of  Richard  White,  esq.,  of 
Oakly  Park,  Ludlow,  to  Miss  Lilly 
Augusta  Mackellar,  daughter  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Maekellar. 

—  At  Clifton,  W.  S.  Thomas,  Com¬ 
mander,  R.N.,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon. 
Sir  George  Thomas,  Bart.,  to  Thorna- 
sine  Oliver,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Capt.  Henry  Haines,  R.N. 

—  At  Go  re  ye!  Church,  in  the  island 
of  Jersey,  Adolphus  Turner,  esq.,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  late  General  Sir  Hilgrove 
Turner,  to  Eliza,  second  daughter  of 
Edmund  Alexander  M'Neill,  of  Cush- 
indun,  co.  Antrim,  esq. 

JULY. 

1.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
William  Frederick,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Samuel  Higgins,  Equerry  to  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  to 
Augusta,  eldest  daughter  of  Frederick 


Thesiger,  esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Counsel. 

—  Philip  Perceval,  esq.,  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  eldest  son  of  Col.  Perce¬ 
val,  of  Temple  House,  county  of  Sligo, 
to  Frederica  Penelope,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Col.  Hugh  Bailiie,  of  Redcastle, 
Ross-shire. 

4.  The  Rev.  Adolphus  Walbaum, 
Minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Tri¬ 
nity-lane,  City,  to  Charlotte  Augusta, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kuper. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Captain  Jodrell,  of  the  16th  Reg., 
eldest  son  of  Edward  Jodrell,  esq.,  of 
Burghfield  Lodge,  Berks,  to  Adela 
Monckton,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Bowyer  Smyth,  Bart.,  of  Hill 
Hall,  Essex. 

- —  At  Earls  Croome  Church,  Worces¬ 
tershire,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William 
Whitworth  Chetwynd  Talbot,  son  of 
Earl  Talbot,  to  Eleanora  Julia,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Coventry, 
of  Earls  Croome  Court,  Worcester. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  D.  Forbes, 
esq.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  Alicia, 
eldest  daughter  of  George  Wauchope, 
esq. 

5.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  Rev.  Edward  John  Randolph,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  T.  Randolph,  of  Had- 
ham,  Herts,  to  Catherine,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  George  Rich. 

—  At  Norton  Fitzwarren,  the  Rev. 
R.  T.  Lowe,  M.A.,  British  Chaplain  at 
Madeira,  to  Catherine  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Guerin,  Rector 
of  Norton  Fitzwarren,  Somerset. 

—  At  All  Souls  Church,  Marylebone, 
Francis  Hastings  Medhurst,  esq.,  to 
Mary  Anne,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Osborne  Bushman,  esq. 

7.  At  Leatherhead,  Henry  Malden, 
esq.,  to  Georgina  Augusta,  daughter  of 
Col.  Drink  water  Bethune,  of  Thorn- 
croft. 

8.  John  Wentworth  Austen,  esq., 
Lieut,  in  her  Majesty’s  78th  High¬ 
landers,  son  of  Sir  Henry  E.  Austen,  of 
Shalford  House,  near  Guildford,  Surrey, 
to  Eliza  Anne,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Lieut.-gert.  Philpot. 

— •  At  Osmington,  Dorset,  the  Rev. 
J,  E.  Kempe,  M.A.,  of  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
mund’s,  to  Harriet,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Serrell  Wood, 
of  Osmington. 

II.  At  Witcbampton,  Dorset,  the 
Rev.  G.  J.  Collinson,  Vicar  of  Swan- 
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borne,  Bucks,  to  Sophia  Louisa,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Capt.  W.  H.  Cleather,  of 
the  1st  Ceylon  Reg.,  and  for  many  years 
Deputy- Judge  Advocate  of  that  island. 

—  At  Sutton  Veney,  Wilts,  the  Rev. 
Charles  T.  Scott,  Rector  of  Shading- 
field,  Suffolk,  to  Arabella,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Davison  Thring,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Sutton  Veney  and  Vicar  of 
Fisherton  Delamere,  Wilts. 

—  At  Fulham,  Capt.  Louis,  R.N., 
son  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Louis, 
Bart.,  to  Mary,  third  daughter  of  John 
Daniel,  esq.,  of  Parson’s  Green. 

—  At  Paddington,  Lieut.-Col.  Bailie, 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Ser¬ 
vice,  to  Emma,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Major- Gen.  Sir  William  Doug¬ 
las,  K.C.H.,  of  Timpendean,  Roxburgh¬ 
shire. 

12.  At  Paris,  Le  Vicomte  Amable 
des  Roys,  son  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  des 
Roys,  Peer  of  France,  to  Elise,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  Peter  de  Domecq, 
esq.,  of  Xerez  de  la  Frontera,  and 
London. 

13.  At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone, 
the  Rev.  James  Cecil  Wynter,  Rector  of 
Gatton,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  George 
Lyall,  esq  ,  M.P. 

—  At  Stoke  Damerel,  Devon,  Com¬ 
mander  F.  W.  Austen,  R.N.,  eldest  son 
of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Francis  Austen, 
K.C.B.,  to  Frances  Palmer,  youngest 
daughter  of  Capt.  Austin,  R.N.,  C.B. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Arthur,  second  son  of  Sir  Harry  Main- 
waring,  Bart.,  of  Peover  Hall,  Capt.  of 
66th  Regiment,  to  Emma  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Pelham 
Warren,  M.D. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
John  Ralph  Millbanke,  esq.,  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Vienna, 
only  son  of  Sir  John  P.  Milbanke,  Bart., 
to  Emily,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Mansfield,  esq.,  of  Diggeswell, 
Welwyn,  Herts. 

—  At  Heath,  Bedfordshire,  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Cautley,  of  Broughton,  Bucks, 
to  Mary  Catherine,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Capt.  Cumberlege. 

14.  At  Plymouth,  Samuel  White 
Hennah,  esq.,  Capt.  of  the  4th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  to  Mar¬ 
garet,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Bull  Strangways,  esq.,  of  Shad- 
wick,  Somerset. 

15.  At  St.  Pancras,  George  Douglas, 
esq.,  of  Timpendean,  Roxburghshire, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Wil¬ 


liam  Douglas,  K.C.H.,  to  Mary  Beevor, 
second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
James  Carver,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Win¬ 
farthing,  Norfolk. 

17.  At  Great  Waltham,  Essex,  Geo. 
Young  Robson,  esq.,  Barrister-at-law, 
to  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Joliffe  Tuf- 
nell,  esq.,  of  Langleys,  Essex. 

18.  At  Southampton,  William  Yol- 
land,  esq.,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  to 
Ellen  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Capt.  Peter  Rainier,  R.N.,  C.B., 
and  Aide-de-Camp  to  his  late  Majesty 
William  the  Fourth,  of  Southampton. 

—  At  Liverpool,  James  Wicksted 
Swan,  esq.,  of  Chorlton  Hall,  Cheshire, 
to  Catherine,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Edward  Griffin,  esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

—  At  Bath,  the  Rev.  G.  Domvile 
Wheeler,  M.A.,  of  Dovedale  House, 
Worcestershire,  Fellow  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  and  nephew  of  Sir 
Compton  Domvile,  Bart.,  to  Charlotte 
Emily,  third  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral 
Bateman,  of  Moorlands,  near  Bath. 

19.  At  Maryfield,  Lewis  Borthwick, 
esq.,  W.S.,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
John  Borthwick,  esq.,  of  Crookstone,  to 
Susan,  third  daughter  of  John  West- 
garth,  esq. 

—  At  Cullen  House, Banffshire,  Capt. 
Edw.  Walter  Walker,  son  of  Major-Gen. 
Walker,  K.C.H.,  of  Bushey,  Hertford¬ 
shire,  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grant,  only 
daughter  of  Francis  William,  sixth  Earl 
of  Seafield. 

20.  At  Burnley,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Phil¬ 
lips,  M.A.,  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxon, 
only  son  of  J.  B.  Phillips,  esq.,  ot  Wiston 
House,  Monmouthshire,  to  Mary  Anne 
Shawe,  eldest  daughter  of  Rich.  Shawe, 
esq.,  Solicitor,  Fulledge,  Burnley. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  George  Ross,  jun., 
esq.,  Advocate,  to  Mary  Jane,  second 
daughter  of  John  Tod,  esq.,  W.S. 

22.  At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Mr. 
Francis  Joseph  Sigismond  Thalberg,  to 
Francis  Bouchot,  eldest  daughter  of 
Signor  Louis  Lablache,and  widow  of  the 
late  Chevalier  Bouchot. 

—  At  Finsbury  Chapel,  Sidney 
Milnes  Hawkes,  esq.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  B.L.,  to  Emilie,  youngest 
daughter  of  W.  H.  Ashurst,  esq.,  of 
Muswell-hill. 

—  At  Chiswick,  John  Gough  Ni¬ 
chols,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  John  Bowyer 
Nichols,  esq.,  of  Parliament-street,  to 
Lucy,  eldest  daughter  of  Capt.  Frederick 
Lewis,  R.N.,  of  Chiswick. 
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—  At  Stonehouse,  Capt.  Pasco,  R.N., 
to  Eliza,  relict  of  Capt.  Weaver,  R.M. 

23.  At  Salcombe  Church,  Devon, 
John  D.  Jeffery,  esq.,  Surgeon,  Sid- 
mouth,  to  Elizabeth  Bridget,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  B.  Beevor, 
Bart.,  of  Hargham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

25.  At  Ramsgate,  Captain  Stephen 
Bradly,  R.N.,  to  Elizabeth,  third  dau. 
of  Richard  Tomson,  esq.,  of  the  Elms, 
Ramsgate. 

27.  At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
Sir  William  Amcotts  Ingilby,  Bart,,  of 
Ripley  Castle,  Yorkshire,  to  Mary  Anne, 
only  daughter  of  John  Clemenston,  esq., 
of  Abingdon-street,  and  granddaughter 
of  Sir  T.  Turton,  Bart.,  of  Felcourt, 
Surrey. 

—  At  St.  George’s  Church,  the  Rev. 
John  Brooke,  to  Georgiana  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Cotes  and 
Lady  Maria  Cotes,  of  Woodcote,  Shrop¬ 
shire. 

29.  At  Brighton,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Erskine,  to  Miss  Ann  Bond  Travis, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Travis,  of 
Lancashire,  and  first  cousin  of  the  late 
Lady  Erskine. 

—  At  Lymington,  W.  Talbot  Agar, 
esq.,  only  son  of  the  late  W.  Agar,  esq., 
Q.C.,  to  Leonora  Matilda,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  W.  Read,  esq.,  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Vincent. 

—  At  St.  Mary’s  Bryanstone-square, 
Seymour  Allen,  esq.,  late  of  the  1st 
Life  Guards,  to  Catherine,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Hon,  Newton  and  Lady  Catherine 
Fellows. 

—  At  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Putney, 
the  Rev.  W.  I.  Butler,  eldest  son  of 
John  Laforey  Butler,  esq.,  of  Clifton- 
place,  Hyde-park,  to  Emma,  third  dau. 
of  T.  H.  Barnett,  esq.,  of  Putney. 


AUGUST. 

1.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
John  Harvey  Lovell,  esq.,  second  son  of 
the  late  Peter  Harvey  Lovell,  esq.,  of 
Colepark,  Wilts.,  to  Emma,  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Bethell  Codrington,  Bart., 
ofDodington,  Gloucestershire. 

—  At  Tonbridge,  Robert  Williamson 
Ramsay,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Williamson,  esq.,  of  Maxton  and  Lix- 
mount,  North  Britain,  to  Julia,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head, 
Bart. 

—  At  Windelsham,  Edmund  Batton, 


esq.,  Barrister  at-Law,  to  Jemima,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  and  sister  of  the 
present  Chisholm. 

—  At  Forres,  Oswin  A.  B.  Creswell, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  A.  J.  Baker  Creswell, 
esq.,  M.P.,  of  Creswell,  to  Seymour, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  G.  Gor¬ 
don  Cumming,  Bart.,  of  Altyie  and 
Gordonstown. 

2.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Mr.  George  Chetwynde,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  George  Chetwynde,  to  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Hill,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Downshire. 

— -  At  Viewforth  House,  Edinburgh, 
David  Peat,  esq.,  Commander  Royal 
Navy,  to  Elizabeth  Ballingal,  widow  of 
David  Pratt,  esq.,  of  Seggie. 

—  At  Birkhill,  Thomas  Smith,  esq., 
late  Physician  General  Bengal  Presi¬ 
dency,  to  Mary  Turner,  daughter  of  the 
late  Henry  Scrymgeour  Wedderburn, 
esq.,  of  Wedderburn. 

3.  At  Woolwich,  Capt.  Benn,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  to  Ella,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Molyneux,  esq.,  of  Gravel 
hill,  Shropshire,  and  granddaughter  of 
the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Capel  Molyneux, 
Bart. 

—  At  Enfield,  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Greenside,  to  Fanny,  youngest  daughter 
of  William  Bottomley,  esq.,  of  Enfield, 
Middlesex. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Frankland  Lewis,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Frankland 
Lewis,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  Hon.  George  Anson  Byron,  eldestson 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron,  to  Lucy 
Elizabeth  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Wescombe. 

—  At  Acombe,  Charles  Pratt,  esq., 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Pratt, 
Packingham,  Leicestershire,  to  Caro¬ 
line  Jesse,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Valentine  Kitchingman,  esq.,  of  Carl¬ 
ton,  Yorkshire. 

5.  At  Trinity  Church,  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  S. 
Northcote,  esq.,  and  grandson  of  Sir  S. 
H.  Northcote,  Bart*,  of  Pynes,  Exeter, 
to  Cecilia  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Farrer,  esq.,  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields. 

7.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Enrique  Paris,  esq.,  only  son  of  Jose 
Ignacio  Paris,  esq.,  of  Bogota,  New 
Grenada,  to  Eliza,  second  daughter  of 
Thomas  James  Stronach,  esq. 
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8.  At  Sunning,  Berks,  the  Rev.  Mat¬ 
thew  Thomas  Farrer,  Vicar  of  Adding¬ 
ton,  Surrey,  second  son  of  James  Wil¬ 
liam  Farrer,  esq.,  Master  in  Chancery, 
to  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Golding,  esq.,  of  Maiden  Erlegh, 
Berks. 

9.  At  St.  George’s  Church,  Hanover- 
square,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Preston,  son 
of  Viscount  Gprmanston,  to  Margaret, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  John  Ha¬ 
milton,  esq.,  ofSandrum,  Ayrshire  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  Henry 
Spencer,  esq.,  of  Helmington  Hall, 
.Durham,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Capt. 
Shield,  to  Jane  Hamilla,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Hamilton, 
esq. 

— •  At  Glasgow,  Thomas  Bonar,  esq., 
of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  to  Margaret 
Pagan,  daughter  of  A.  R.  Carson, 
LL.D.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of 
Edinbu  rgh. 

—  At  VVootton  Wavven,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  Christopher  James  Noble,  esq., 
of  Hurst  House,  Henley-in-Arden,  to 
Fllizabeth  Sarah  Sharp,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Hamper,  esq., 
F.S.A. 

10.  At  Poughill,  the  Rev.  Morgan 
Cowin,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Gertrude  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  Carnsew,  esq.,  of 
Hex  bury  Hall,  Cornwall. 

12.  At  Guernsey,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Ross  de  Havilland,  second  son  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  De  Havilland,  Madras  Engineers, 
to  Grace  Anna  Dorothea  Verner,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  David  Verner,  esq. 
of  Churchill,  co.  Armagh. 

15.  At  Belbroughton,  Richard  Hick¬ 
man,  of  Old  Swinford,  to  Marianne, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Frank  Blakiston,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Bel¬ 
broughton. 

—  At  Hatfield  House,  Mr.  James 
M.  Balfour,  M.P.,  to  the  Lady  Blanche 
Cecil,  daughter  of  the  Marquess  of  Sa¬ 
lisbury. 

16.  At  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  Pitcairn 
Onslow,  esq.,  R.M.,  son  of  the  Rev.  G. 
W.  Onslow,  of  Dunsborough  House, 
Surrey,  to  Adelaide,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Captain  Saltren  Willet,  of  St. 
James’s  Abbey,  near  Exeter. 

17-  At  Greenwich,  Edward  Stephen 
Emmott,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Finsbury- 
square,  third  son  of  Philip  Emmott, 
esq.,  of  Broughton,  to  Mary  Ann  Fran¬ 
ces,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
William  Roberts,  R.N. 


—  At  the  British  Embassy,  at  Berne, 
Switzerland,  Vesey  Thomas  Dawson,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 
to  Catherine  Maria,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Thos.  Baylis,  esq-,  of  Woolwich 
Common,  Kent. 

—  At  Bray,  Berkshire,  Jeston  Ilom- 
fray,  esq.,  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Je¬ 
remiah  Homfray,  of  Landaff  House, 
Glamorganshire,  to  Amelia  Isabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Desanges. 

—  At  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  Edinburgh, 
Alexander  Leith,  esq.,  eldest  son  of 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Alexander  Leith,  K.C.B. 
of  Frefield,  to  Mary  Anna,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  General  Sir  Alexander  Halkett, 
K.C.H. 

—  At  Truro,  the  Rev.  F.  Carlyon, 
B.A.,  son  of  Clement  Carlyon,  esq., 
M.D.,  of  that  place,  to  Lucy,  youngest 
daughter  of  E.  Turner,  esq.,  M.P. 

19.  At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Mr. 
William  Henry  Frederick  Cavendish,  to 
the  Lady  Emily  Lambton,  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Durham. 

22.  At  St.  Paneras  Church,  Thomas 
Webb,  esq.,  of  Tutbury,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  John  Webb,  esq.,  of  Barton-un- 
der-Needwood,  Staffordshire,  to  Lucin¬ 
da,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Boden,  esq.,  of  Edmaston  Lodge,  Der¬ 
byshire. 

—  At  Weybridge,  Surrey,  Andrew 
Doyle,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to 
Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Easthope,  Bart.,  M.P. 

—  At  Boreham,  Essex,  Sir  Claude 
Champion  de  Crespigny,  Bart.,  of 
Champion  Lodge,  Surrey,  to  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tyssen 
Tyrell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Boreham 
House. 

—  At  St.  Mary’s,  Batlnvick,  the 
Rev.  Josh.  Walker,  Rector  of  Great  Bil¬ 
ling,  to  Catherine  Mary  Augusta,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  Capt.  W.  F.  Carroll, 
R.N.,  C.B.,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Dacres, 
G.C.H. 

2J.  At  St.  George’s,  Ilanover-square, 
Henry  Leigh  Phillips,  esq.,  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  E.  Fuller  Maitland,  esq.,  of 
Park  Place,  Oxfordshire. 

23.  At  St.  Marylebone  Church,  Ar¬ 
thur  Hall,  esq.,  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service,  to  Mary  Ann  Rosa,  second 
daughter  of  Major  M.  C.  Chase,  of  Not¬ 
tingham  Place,  Regent’s  Park. 

24.  At  Upper  Deal  Church,  Captain 
Edward  Charles  Warde,  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the 
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late  General  Sir  Henry  Warde,  G.C.B., 
to  Jane  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Lane,  Rector  of  Deal. 

25.  At  Annan,  William  Maxwell  Di- 
rom,  esq.,  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 
Civil  Service,  to  Ann  Jane,  second 
daughter  of  Alexander  Carruthers,  esq., 
of  Warmanbie,  Dumfriesshire. 

26.  In  Bearsted  Church,  Henry  Ste- 
phen,  eldest  son  of  R.  I.  Thompson, 
esq.,  of  Kirby  Hall,  Yorkshire,  to  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Anne, second  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Croft,  Bart.,  of  Doddington,  Kent,  and 
Cooling  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

29.  At  Church  Gresley,  Derbyshire, 
Thomas  William  Flavell,  esq.,  third  son 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Flavell,  Rector  of 
Stody  and  Humvortb,  Norfolk,  to  Agnes 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Lloyd,  D.D.,  Incumbent  of  Gresley. 

—  At  Ipswich,  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Wood  bouse,  M.A.,  to  Laura,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Cunningham,  of  Oak  House, 
Suffolk. 

—  At  Walton,  Suffolk,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Collett,  of  St.  Peter’s  College, Cam¬ 
bridge,  B.A  ,  to  Mary  Cecil  Augusta, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Count  Linsin- 
gen,  of  Ipswich. 

—  At  Preston,  Henry  Griffith,  esq., 
D.L.,  Port  Royal,  Sligo,  to  Jemima, 
third  daughter  of  James  Pedder,  esq., 
D.L.,  of  Ashton  Lodge,  near  Preston. 

SO.  At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury, 
George  Stansfeld  Marshall,  esq.,  of 
Denmark  Hill,  second  son  of  Sir  Chap¬ 
man  Marshall,  to  Emma  Eliza,  second 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Pilcher,  esq,, 
Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex. 

ill.  At  Alford,  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Otway  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Fledborough,  Notts,  son  of  Vice  Admi¬ 
ral  Sir  Robert  Fitzgerald,  K.C.H.,  to 
Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Gale  Thring,  of  Alford  House,  So¬ 
merset. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Capt.  Robert  Fanshawe  Stopford,  R.N., 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  Emily 
Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
Wilbraham,  R.N. 

—  At  Avon  Dassett,  Warwickshire, 
George  Routh  Howard,  esq.,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Howard,  of  Throckleby 
House,  near  Scarborough,  to  Caroline 
Lettice,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Green  Jeston,  Rector  of  Avon 
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*—  At  St,  Martin’s -in-the- Fields, 


John  Chapman,  esq.,  of  Parmoor  House* 
Hambledon,  Berks,  to  Mary  Annette 
Ryan,  only  daughter,  of  Mr,  R,  Ryan, 
Buckingham-street. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1.  At  Sunninghill  Church,  Captain 
Sir  Thomas  Bourchier,  K.C.B.,  to  Jane 
Barbara,  eldest  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Codrington,  G.C.B. 

2.  At  St.  George’s  Church,  Hanover- 
square,  Neill  Malcolm,  esq.,  of  Poltal- 
loch,  Argyllshire,  to  Louisa,  youngest 
daughter  of  Evelyn  John  Shirley,  esq., 
of  Eatington  Park,  Warwickshire. 

4.  At  Shenley  Church,  Mr.  Henry 
Wood  Gabb,  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Gabb,  Rector  of  Shirenewton,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  to  Mary  Sophia,  eldest 
daughter  of  J.  T.  Secretan,  esq.,  of 
Rowley  Green,  Herts. 

5.  At  Fulham,  John  Nelson,  esq.,  of 
Gloucester  Place,  Portman-square,  to 
Matilda,  daughter  of  the  late  Corn- 
thwaite  John  Hector,  esq.,  M.P.  forPe- 
tersfield. 

—  At  Hayes,  Peregrine,  fifth  son  of 
Wyrley  Birch,  esq.,  of  Wretham  Hall, 
Norfolk,  to  Anna  Charlotte,  second 
daughter  of  Colonel  Grant,  of  Hayes 
Park,  Middlesex. 

—  At  Bath,  Lieut.  Henry  Hull,  Ben¬ 
gal  Engineers,  to  Anna  Maria,  second 
daugh.  of  Major-Gen.  White,  H.E.I.C.S. 

6.  Lynal  Thomas,  esq.,  to  Blanche 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain 
Marryat,  R.N.,  C.B. 

—  At  Gibraltar,  Lieut. -Col.  Louis, 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  son  of  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Louis,  Bart.,  to 
Helen  Talavera,  daughter  of  J.  M. 
Brackenbury,  esq.,  K.H.,  late  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Consul  at  Cadiz. 

—  At  Willoughby,  the  Rev.  John 
Hall,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Corley,  Salop,  to 
Justina,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Miles,  Rector  of  Willoughby  Wa¬ 
terless,  Leicestershire. 

—  At  Crosbyravensworth,  William 
SpeneerYarker,  esq.,  second  son  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Yarker,  esq.,  of  Lowther  Park 
House,  to  Susannah,  daughter  of  Lan¬ 
celot  Thwaytes,  esq.,  of  Reagill  Grange, 
near  Crosbyravensworth. 

7.  At  Washington  Church,  Charles 
Montague  Chester,  esq.,  Ninetieth  Light 
Infantry,  to  Maria,  only  daughter  of 
Major  Sandham,  late  of  the  Royal  Ar« 
tillery,  of  Rowdell,  Sussex. 
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—  At  the  British  Embassy,  in  Paris, 
Gilbert  Smith,  esq.,  son  of  the  late 
Alexander  Smith,  esq.,  of  Edinburgh, 
to  Isabella  Frances,  only  daughter  of 
Alexander  Aitken,  esq.,  of  Thornton, 
Fifeshire. 

8.  At  Aston,  Warwickshire,  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Wainvvrigbt,  of  Dudley,  third 
son  of  the  late  Captain  J.  Waimvright, 
II. N.,  C.B.,  Lieut.- Governor  of  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth,  to 
Emma,  youngest  daughter  of  J.  Rotton, 
esq.,  of  Birmingham. 

—  In  St.  George’s  Church,  Dublin, 
Francis  Rankin,  esq.,  of  Annesbrook, 
Dublin,  to  Arabella,  fourth  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Richard  Thomas  Hearn, 
of  Drumming  Park,  Longford. 

9.  At  Bangalore,  Catherine  Mary 
Thalia,  second  daughterof  Lieut.-Col.St. 
John  Grant,  18th  Regt.  Madras  Na¬ 
tive  Infantry,  to  George  Arthur  Ede, 
esq.,  Fifteenth  Hussars,  of  Merry  Dale, 
Hants. 

12.  At  St.  Mary’s  Paddington,  Lieut. 
Col.  Alan  T.  Maclean,  to  Agnes,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  William  Forlong,  esq. 

— •  At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-square, 
Charles  Gubbins,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  second  son  of  the  late  Major- 
General  Gubbins,  to  Maria  Burnley, 
eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Hume,  esq., 
M.P. 

— •  At  Kintbury,  Berks,  Lieut. -Col. 
J.  A.  Butler,  to  Martha,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Bruce  Smith,  esq.,  of  Star- 
borough  Castle,  Surrey. 

14.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Henry  George  Boyce,  esq,,  Second  Life 
Guards,  eldest  son  of  H.  P.  Boyce,  esq., 
and  the  late  Lady  Amelia  Sophia  Boyce, 
to  Louisa,  only  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gen.  Sir  George  Murray,  G.C.B., 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
the  late  Lady  Louisa  Murray. 

—  At  Flaxley,  Gloucestershire,  the 
Rev.  G.  B.  Daubeny,  M.A.,  of  Balliol 
College,  to  Albinia,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Crawley  Boevy,  Bart.,  of 
Flaxley  Abbey. 

—  At  Burton  Dassett, Warwickshire, 
Major  Bernard  MbMahon,  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Army,  to  Eliza  Mary  Anne,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Morgan, 
Vicar  of  Burton  Dassett. 

—  At  Kirkella,  Yorkshire,  Augustus 
William  Gadesden,  esq.,  only  son  of 
James  Gadesden,  esq.,  of  Ewell  Castle, 
Surrey,  to  Emma,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Barkworth,  esq.,  of  Tranby  House, 
in  the  East  Riding, 


16.  At  St.  Pancras  Church,  Captain 
Page  Wotton  Clarke,  of  the  2nd  Reg. 
of  GrenadierBombay  N.I.,  son  of  the  late 
Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.,  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  to  Mary,  fourth 
daugh  ter  of  Thomas  Joshua  Platt,  esq., 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Counsel. 

18.  At  New  York,  Mr.  Edmund 
Baldwin,  of  New  York,  and  of  Paternos¬ 
ter  Row,  to  Sophia  Griswold,  fifth 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Nainby  Hal- 
lett,  esq.,  of  Mornington  Crescent, 
Hampstead  Road. 

—  At  Marylebone  New  Church,  Sir 
Bouchier  Palk  Wrey,  Bart.,  Tawstock, 
Court,  near  Barnstaple,  to  Miss  Coles, 
the  daughter  of  a  labouring  man  who 
formerly  worked,  and  was  the  keeper  of 
a  lodge  on  the  hon.  Baronet’s  domains 
in  the  above  mentioned  parish. 

19.  At  Stisted,  the  Rev.  HenryPhilip, 
second  surviving  son  of  Robert  Mar- 
sham,  esq.,  of  Stratton  Strawless,  Nor¬ 
folk,  to  Caroline  Savill,  daughter  of 
Onley  Savill  Onley,  esq.,  of  Stisted  Hall, 
Essex. 

— -  At  Eccles,  the  Rev.  John  Spar¬ 
ling,  son  of  William  Sparling,  esq.,  of 
Pelton  Park,  Salop,  to  Catherine  Sybilla 
fifth  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Traf- 
ford,  Bart.,  of  Trafiford  Park,  Lanca¬ 
shire. 

—  At  St.  George’s  Hanover-square, 
Sir  John  Easthope,  Bart.,  M.P.,  to  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Colo¬ 
nel  Skyring,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and 
widow  of  Major  Longley,  of  the  same 
regiment. 

—  At  Boxted  Church,  Captain  P.W. 
Hamilton,  R.N.,  to  Charlotte  Helen 
Weller,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Wel¬ 
ler  Poley,  esq.,  of  Boxted  Hall,  Suffolk. 

—  At  Kempsford,  Gloucestershire, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Leigh  Bennett,  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Leigh  Bennett,  of 
Thorpe  Place,  Surrey,  to  Anne  Hudson, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Huntingford,  Vicar  of  Kempsford. 

—  At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-square, 
Digby,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Dampier,  M.A.,  of  Golinshays,  Somer¬ 
set,  to  Amelia  Maria,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Stephen  Howell  Phillips, 
esq.,  of  Upper  Seymour-street,  Port- 
man-square. 

20.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Lord  Dalmeny,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Roseberry,  to  Lady  Wilhelmina  Stan¬ 
hope,  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  Stan¬ 
hope. 

—  At  Bishopthorpc  Palace,  Hum- 
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phroy  St.  John  Mildmay,  esq.,  M.P.,  to 
Marianne,  daughter  of  Granville  Ilar- 
court  Vernon,  esq.,  M.P. 

—  At  Messeerabad,  Lieut.' Mathew 
Ward,  Fourth  Bengal  Cavalry  Lancers, 
third  son  of  William  Ward, esq.,  ofCon- 
naught  Terrace,  late  M.P.  for  the  City 
of  London,  to  Mary  Ann,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Captain  S.  Nash,  of  the  same  re¬ 
giment. 

21.  At  Walford,  Herefordshire,  Fre¬ 
derick  Theed,  esq.,  of  St.  Ives,  to  Ma¬ 
rianne,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke, Vicar  of  Walford. 

—  At  Gloucester,  the  Rev.  Octavius 
Freire  Owen,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Strat¬ 
ton  Audley,  Oxfordshire,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Owen,  Rector  of  St. 
Olave,  Hart-street,  London,  to  Emily, 
second  daughter  of  William  Montague, 
esq.,  of  Constitution  House,  Gloucester. 

23.  At  Mai'ylebone  Church,  Edmund 
Means  Kelly,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Dublin,  to  Georgiana  Eliza,  daughter  of 
the  late  Richard  Thomas  Goodwin,  esq. 
of  York  Place,  Portman-square,  and  for¬ 
merly  senior  member  of  Council,  at 
Bombay. 

—At  St.  John’s  Church,  Paddington, 
Frederick  Alexander  Campbell,  Royal 
Artillery,  second  son  of  Colonel  Frede¬ 
rick  Campbell,  Royal  Artillery,  to  Em¬ 
ma  Frances,  youngest  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Stockley,  esq.,  Royal  Artillery. 

26.  At  the  Catholic  Chapel,  Spanish 
Place,  Mancbester-square,  the  Hon, 
William  Petre,  eldest  son  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Petre,  of  Thorndon  Hal], 
Essex,  to  Mary  Teresa,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Hon. Charles  Thomas  Clifford,  of 
Irnham  Hall,  Lincolnshire. 

—  At  Charlton  Church,  Kent,  the 
Rev.  William  Lloyd  Collett,  of  Gilling¬ 
ham,  Dorset,  to  Frances  Harriett,  only 
daughter  of  Henry  Smith,  esq.,  of  Mor- 
den  College,  Blackheath. 

—  At  Burgh,  Lincoln,  William  Hos- 
ken  Harper,  esq.,  only  son  of  J.  Hosken 
Harper,  esq.,  of  Davenham  Hall,  Che¬ 
shire,  to  Mary  Lucy,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  William  Fox,  of  Girsbuy 
House,  Lincolnshire. 

— -  At  Tarvit  House,  Fifeshire,  the 
Rev.  John  Haymes,  M.A.,  eldest  sur¬ 
viving  son  of  Robert  Haymes,  esq.,  of 
Great  Glenn,  Leicestershire,  to  Helen, 
third  daughter  of  James  Home  Rigg, 
esq.,  of  Downneld  and  Tarvit,  Fife- 
shire. 

— -  At  Wisbech,  William  Whitting, 
esq,,  of  Thorney,  in  (he  Isle  of  Ely,  to 


Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain 
Swaine,  R.N. 

27.  At  A  thy,  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Butler,  esq.,  late  So¬ 
vereign  of  A  thy,  to  James  Ratcliffe, 
esq.,  of  Hobart  Town. 

28.  At  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset,  the  Rev. 
William  Barnes,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Brix- 
ton  Deverill,  Wilts,  to  Elizabeth  Dick¬ 
son,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Ro¬ 
ger  Surre,  of  the  Cragg,Yorkahire. 

—  At  Ockley,  Surrey,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Abinger  to  Elizabeth  Ridley, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Ridley,  and 
daughter ’of  the  late  Lee  Steere  Steere, 
gsq.,  of  Jayes,  in  the  same  county. 

30.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  David 
Hogarth,  Rector  of  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
to  Jane  Barclay,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Ballantyne,  esq.,  printer, 
Edinburgh. 


OCTOBER. 

L  At  Florence,  the  Marcbese  Corsi 
Salviati,  to  Frances  Jane,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Reader,  esq.,  late  of 
Ewhurst-house,  Hants. 

3.  At  Upton,  Bucks,  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  William  Milner,  Chaplain  to  the 
Forces  at  Portsmouth,  to  Emily  Mundell 
Champnes,  seventh  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Champnes,  Rector  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Botolpb,  London. 

—  At  Winkfield  Church,  Berks, 
Robert  William  Cumberbatch,  esq., 
second  son  of  the  late  Abraham  Parry 
Cumberbatch,  esq.,  of  the  Broads,  Sus¬ 
sex,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  Ed¬ 
mund  Lloyd,  esq. 

—  At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-square, 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Stanley,  grandson  of  the 
late  Sir  Edmund  Stanley,  of  Richmond, 
Surrey,  to  Anne,  third  daughter  of 
Robert  Hand,  esq.,  of  Great  Cumberland- 
place,  Hyde  Park. 

—  At  Christ  Church,  Marylebone, 
Henry  Edmunds  Norris,  esq.,  eldest  son 
of  Henry  Norris,  esq.,  of  South  Pether- 
ton,  Somerset,  to  Mary  Anne  Revett, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Revett 
Sheppard,  Rector  of  Thwaite,  Suffolk. 

—  At  Houghton,  Huntingdonshire, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  James  Parsons, 
Vicar  of  Selborne,  Hampshire,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Horatio  Martelli,  esq. 

—  Maud,  fourth  daughter pf  G,  Low- 
ther,  esq.,  of  Hampton  Hail,  Somerset* 
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shire,  to  Thomas  Legh,  esq.,  of  Lyme 
Park,  Cheshire. 

—  At  Waterford,  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Stephenson,  Rector  of  Corringham, 
Essex,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Waterford. 

4.  At  Trentham,  Lord  Blantyre,  to 
Lady  Evelyn  Leveson  Gower,  second 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

—  At  Penrith,  Pentyre  Anderson 
Monshead,  esq.,  Royal  Artillery,  young¬ 
est  son  of  the  late  Col.  Anderson  Mons¬ 
head,  Royal  Engineers,  and  of  Widey 
Court,  Devon,  to  Charlotte,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Story, 
Royal  Artillery. 

—  At  Walsall,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of 
John  James,  esq.,  Gorway  House,  near 
Walsall,  to  Clara,  second  daughter  of 
Richard  James,  esq.,  of  the  latter  place. 

5.  At  St.  George’s,  Camberwell,  Wil¬ 
liam,  eldest  son  of  William  Piper,  esq., 
of  Paternoster-row,  to  Elizabeth,  third 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hushton,  esq  ,  of 
Camberwell. 

7.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.,  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Minister  of 
Percy  Chapel,  to  Rachel  Catherine" 
Andrews,  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander 
Douglas  Mackenzie,  esq.,  of  Cadogan- 
place. 

10.  At  Hampton,  Col.  Milner,  of 
Mickleham,  Surrey,  to  Mary  Jane, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Richard 
Moore,  esq.,  of  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

—  At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Major 
Anderson,  of  Hainault  Hall,  Essex,  to 
Eliza  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  David  Dick,  esq.,  of  Glensheil, 
N.B. 

—  At  DonheadSt.  Andrew,  Wilts,  the 
Rev.C.T.Wilson,  M.A.,  son  of  H.  H.Wil- 
son,  esq.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanserit  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  to  Rose  Ann, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Dansey, 
Rector  of  Donhead  St.  Andrew. 

11.  At  Quatford,  Bridgnorth,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Nicholls,  ddth  Reg.,  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Whitley,  esq., 
of  Ashton-in-Mackerfield. 

—  At  Farnham,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Roxby  Roxby,  Vicar  of  St.  Olave, 
Jewry,  to  Augusta  Maria,  youngest 
daughter  of  Edmund  Lally,  esq.,  of 
Farnham. 

12.  At  Betchworth,  Surrey,  Edward 
Maltby,  esq.,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice,  to  Jane  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Pennycuick,  C.B.,  K.H,  of 
Her  Majesty’s  17th  Reg. 


—  At  Lowesby,  Leicestershire,  the 
Rev.  William  Lancelot  Rolleston,  B.A., 
Vicar  of  Great  Dalby,  in  the  said  county, 
to  Mary  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Frederick  Gustavus  Fowke,  Bart.,  of 
Lowesby  Hall. 

—  At  Halifax,  Frederick  Edward, 
youngest  son  of  W.  H.  Rawson,  esq.,  ot 
Mill  House,  to  Harriet  Susanna,  younger 
daughter  of  John  Priestley,  esq.,  of 
Thorpe. 

14.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Glynne,  Rector  of 
Hawarden, Flintshire, to  Lavinia,  young¬ 
est  sister  of  Lord  Lyttleton. 

—  At  St.John’s,  Paddington,  George 
Reece,  esq.,  of  Cardiff,  second  son  of  the 
late  YV.  Reece,  Lower  Hall,  Ledbury, 
Herefordshire,  to  Marianne,  youngest 
daughter  of  George  Knight,  esq.,  Sussex 
Gardens,  Hyde  Park. 

—  At  Doncaster,  Edward  Stopford 
Claremont,  esq.,  of  the  Royal  Regiment, 
to  Frances  Charlotte,  only  daughter  of 
Col.  Wethcrall,  C.B.,  Deputy  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Forces  in  Canada. 

17.  At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Cornwall  Smal¬ 
ley,  jun.,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge, and  Curate  of  Brailes,  War¬ 
wickshire,  to  Eleanor,  eldest  daughter 
of  Edward  Smalley,  esq.,  of  Camden- 
place,  Bath,  and  late  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service. 

—  At  Clifton,  Gloucestershire,  Robert 
Robertson  Bruce,  esq.,  of  the  Bengal 
Artillery,  to  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of 
Major- Gen.  Faunce,  C.B. 

—  The  Rev.  H.  R.  Lloyd,  MA., 
Vicar  of  Carew,  Pembroke,  to  Harriet, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Edward,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

—  At  Florence,  the  Hon.  Humble 
Dudley  Ward,  to  Miss  Eleanor  L. 
Flavvkes,  third  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hawkes,  esq.,  M.P.  for  Dudley. 

—  At  Magorban  Church,  co.  Tippe¬ 
rary,  John  Burnet,  esq.,  Cookestown- 
house,  Kilkenny,  to  Helena,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Maunsell,  Rector  of 
Castlane. 

18.  At  Langley,  Norfolk,  John  Jocelyn 
Ffoulkes,  esq.,  of  Eriviett,  Denbigh¬ 
shire,  to  Mary  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  William  Beauchamp 
Proctor,  Bart.,  of  Langley  Park. 

—  At  Wadworth,  Captain  James 
Clarke  Ross,  R.N.,  to  Ann,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Coulman,  esq.,  of 
Whitgift  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

—  At  All  Soul’s  Church,  Marylebone, 

Admiral  Hawker,  of  Ashford  Lodge, 
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Hampshire,  to  Lady  Williams,  of  Caven¬ 
dish-square. 

19.  At  East  Barnet,  the  Rev.  S. 
Haughton  Sherard,  of  Downham,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  to  Mary  Halton.  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Sir  Simon  Haughton 
Clarke,  Bart.,  of  Oak  Hill,  Herts. 

—  At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  William 
Leigh  Mellish,  esq.,  Captain  in  the 
Rifle  Brigade,  and  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Very  Rev.  Edward  Mellish,  Dean  of 
Hereford,  to  Margaret  Ann,  second 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Cunard,of 
Halifax. 

20.  At  the  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  Emma, 
eldest  daugh  ter  of  T homas  E .  M .  T  ur  ton . 
esq.,  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
Francis  Buller  Templer,  esq.,  of  Her 
Majesty's  Reg.,  and  only  son  of  F.  J. 
Templer,  esq.,  of  Columbo,  Ceylon. 

21.  At  Southampton,  Anna  Maria 
Godolphin,  eldest  daughter  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Ayscough,  to  the  Rev.  George 
Ayscough  Booth,  of  Exeter  Hall,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  Bradenham,  Norfolk. 

—  At  Trinity  Church,  Dover,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Graves,  to  Miss  Henrietta 
Wellesley. 

23.  At  St.  Marylebone  Church,  James 
Ewing,  esq.,  of  Park  Crescent,  Portland- 
place,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late  M. 
Dick,  esq.,  of  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey, 
and  Pitkerro,  Forfarshire. 

24.  At  St.  Neot’s,  Charles  Veasey, 
jun.,  esq.,  of  Huntingdon,  to  Catherine, 
younger  daughter  of  John  Hill  Day, 
esq.,  Priory,  St.  Neot’s. 

—  At  Walcot  Church,  Bath, the  Rev. 
S.  C.  Malan,  A.M.,  Balliol  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  Curate  of  Alverstoke,  Hants, 
to  Caroline  Selina,  second  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  C.  M.  Mount,  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Prebendary  of  Wells  Cathedral. 

—  At  North  Stoneham,  Hants, 
George  Robert  G.  Ricketts,  escp,  of 
Woodside,  North  Stoneham,  to  Mary 
Anne  Maria, eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Beadon,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  Wells,  and  Rector  of  North  Stone¬ 
ham. 

^  —  At  Llandaff  Cathedral,  Richard 
Bassett,  esq.,  of  Bonvilstone,  Glamor¬ 
ganshire,  to  Ann  Maria,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Homfray,  esq.,  of  Llandaff 
House. 

—  At  Inniscarra  Church,  John  Ruble, 
escp,  of  Coolmarist  Cottage,  co.  Cork,  to 
Mary  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Bennett,  esq,,  Ballyphehane  House. 

—  At  York,  Mr.  John  Pennington,  of 


Camberwell,  Surrey,  to  Ellen,  daughter 
of  Charles  Alfred  Thiselton,  esq.,  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  and  Deputy  Lieut¬ 
enant  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  and 
city  of  Westminster. 

—  At  Uffington,  Salop,  William 
Beilis,  esq.,  of  Burlington,  near  Shiff- 
nall,  to  Marianne,  youngest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Corden,  of  Haughmond  Abbey,  in 
the  same  county. 

25.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover-square, 
the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Ellice,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Anne  Amelia,  Countess 
Dowager  of  Leicester,  of  Longford  Hall, 
Derby. 

26.  At  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch,  the 
Rev.  E.  T.  Bidewell,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Orcheston  St.  Mary,  Wiltshire,  to  Fre¬ 
derica  Emma  Laura  Spencer,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  H.  Carring¬ 
ton,  B.A.,  Rector  of  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland. 

—  In  Windermere  Church,  Bowness, 
Leopold  von  Ranke,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Berlin,  to  Helena 
Clarissa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Crosbie  Graves,  esq.,  of  Dublin,  Barris¬ 
ter-at-law. 

—  At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris, 
Elizabeth  Selina,  daughter  of  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  and  Lady  Helena  Robinson,  to  the 
Baron  A.  de  Saint  Genies,  son  of  the 
late  Lieut.-Gen.  Vicomte  de  Saint 
Genies. 

—  At  Belfast,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Ayr,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  A. 
Austin,  esq.,  formerly  of  Milltown,  near 
Strabane. 

30.  At  Walmer,  Simon  Watson  Tay¬ 
lor,  esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Hay,  daughter  of 
the  Mai'quess  of  Tweeddale. 

31.  At  Tor,  the  Rev.  T.  Shelford, 
Rector  of  Lambourne,  Essex,  to  Eliza 
Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Count  de 
Vismes,  of  Exmouth,  and  Relict  of  J. 
Kane,  esq.,  of  Withycombe,  Devon. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  At  Dawlish,  the  Rev.  James  Hoare 
Moore,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  to  Emma  Jane,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Captain  Gilbert  Grierson 
Maitland,  of  the  Madras  European  Re¬ 
giment. 

—  At  Brixbam,  Captain  A.  S.  Mur¬ 
ray,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  Polkinghorne,  R.N. 

—At  Vienna,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
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to  the  Hon.  Emily  Elphinstone  de  Fla- 
liault,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Comte  de 
Flahault, French  Ambassador  at  Vienna, 
and  Baroness  Keith  and  Nairn. 

—  At  Cheshunt,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
George  Dudley,  of  Great  Holland,  Es¬ 
sex,  to  Augusta  Jessie,  daughter  of  the 
late  Samuel Edenborough,  esq.,  Leyton, 
in  the  same  county. 

2.  At  Fulham,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Brown,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  Incumbent  of  St.  James’s, 
Curtain  Road,  to  Maria,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

—  At  Charlotte  Town,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Charles  Isaac  Hensley,  esq.,  el¬ 
dest  son  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Hensley, 
of  Newstead  Hall,  to  Marianne  Eliza¬ 
beth,  eldest  daughter  of  CaptainWilliam 
Swabey,  R.A. 

—  At  Shrewsbury,  Stephen  Allaway, 
esq.,  of  the  Grange,  Gloucestershire,  to 
Helen  Kinnaird,  youngest  daughter  of 
Captain  William  Pulteney  Dana,  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Right.  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird. 

—  At  Ardoyne  Church,  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Edmund  Graham  Clarke,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Kinnersley,  son  of  John  Altham 
Graham  Clarke,  esq.,  of  Kinnersley 
Castle,  Herefordshire,  to  Isabella  Ho- 
ratia,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Butler,  Bart.,  of  Ballin  Temple,  co. 
Carlow. 

4.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
George  Bulkeley  Tattersall,  esq.,  of  the 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment,  to  Sibilla  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Baker, 
Vicar  of  Thorpe  Arch,  Yorkshire. 

4.  Lieut.  Lionel  Mead  Place,  of  her 
Majesty’s  ship  Queen,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Conyers  Place,  of 
Marnhull,  Dorset,  to  Annie,  daughter 
of  the  late  Samuel  Woodhouse,  esq.,  of 
NuleyHall,  Cheshire. 

6.  At  Jersey,  Charles,  eldest  son  of 
Nicholas  Le  Quesne,  esq.,  to  Eliza  Ca¬ 
therine,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut.-Col. 
English,  Royal  Engineers. 

7.  The  Rev.  Charles  Raikes  Davy, 
only  son  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  William  G. 
Davy,  C.B.,and  K.C.H.,  of  Tracy  Park, 
Gloucestershire,  to  Catherine  Augusta, 
youngest  daughter  of  Alexander  Powell, 
esq.,  of  Hurdcott,  Wilts. 

—  At  St.  Martin’s  -  in  -  the  -  Fields, 
Lieut.  Hayes  Marriott,  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Forces,  third  son  of  George 
Marriott,  esq.,  of  Thorpe  Arnold  Lei¬ 
cestershire,  to  Louisa,  the  only  daugh¬ 


ter  of  the  late  Colonel  Hamilton,  C.B., 
of  Her  Majesty’s  30th  Regt.  of  Foot. 

—  At  Horwood,  the  Rev.  William 
Henry  Carwithen,  A.M., Rector  of  Chal- 
laeombe,  to  Louisa  Albertina,  second 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Dene,  Rector  of 
Horwood. 

—  At  Ribbesford  Church,  the  Rev. 
J.  Ryle  Wood, Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Queen  Dowager,  and  Canon  of  Worces¬ 
ter  Cathedral,  to  Marianne  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Ingram,  of  Ribbesford,  Worcestershire. 

8.  At  the  Friends’  Meeting-house, 
Norwich.  John  Church  Backhouse,  of 
Darlington,  to  Anna,  only  daughter  of 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  of  Earlham. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Matheson, 
esq.,  of  Achany,  M.P.,  to  Mary  Jane, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Michael 
Henry  Perceval,  esq. 

—  At  Compton  Valence,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Whitchurch, 
Canonicorum,  Dorset,  to  Anne  Louisa 
Ward,  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man. 

—  At  Great  Queen-street  Chapel, 
the  Rev.  James  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A., 
of  Derby,  eldest  son  of  J.  B.  Brown, 
esq.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  William 
Gerard  Leifchild,  esq.,  of  Montagu 
Place,  Russell-square. 

14.  George,  fourth  son  of  William 
Mitchell  Innes,  esq.,  of  Parson’s  Green, 
near  Edinburgh,  to  Mary  Lillias,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sandys 
Lumsdaine,  of  Lumsdaine,  and  Rector 
of  Upper  Hardres,  Kent. 

15.  At  Farnham,  the  Rev.  John 
Maunoir  Sumner,  Rector  of  North  Wal¬ 
tham,  Hants,  to  Mary,  second  daughter 
of  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  Aide-de-Camp 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  Viscount  of  Jersey. 

—  At  Craigdarroch,  Dumfriesshire, 
John  George  Jarvis,  esq.,  Captain  52nd 
Light  Infantry,  third  son  of  Col.  Jarvis, 
of  Doddington  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  to 
Philadelphia,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  George  H.  Jenkin,  esq. 

—  At  Boath  House,  Roderick  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  of  Flowerburn,  to  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Grogan,  of  Seafield, 
Howth. 

16.  At  the  Catholic  Chapel,  Spanish 
Place,  Philip  Henry  Howard,  esq.,  of 
Corby  Castle,  M.P.  for  Carlisle,  to 
Miss  Eliza  Minto  Canning,  of  Foxcote, 
Warwickshire,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Major  John  Canning. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  Henry  Adolphus 
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Shuckburgh,  esq.,  Captain  of  the  40th 
Regt.  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  youngest 
son  of  the.  late  Sir  Stevvkley  Shuckburgh 
Bart.,  of  Shuckburgh  Park,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  to  Sarah  Elizabeth,  (laughter  of 
the  late  Win.  D warns,  esq.,  of  Golden 
Grove,  Jamaica. 

—  At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Curate  of  Lowestoft,  son  of 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  Vicar  of 
Harrow,  to  Alice  Charlotte,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  and  sister  of  the 
present  Sir  Edward  Poore,  Bart.,  of 
Cutfnalls,  Hampshire. 

21.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Captain  Colin  Mackenzie,  of  the  Madras 
Army,  to  Helen  Catherine,  eldest 
daughter  of  Admiral  John  Erskine 
Douglas,  of  Charles-street,  Berkeley- 
square. 

■ —  At  South  Molton,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Melhuish,  Rector  of  High- 
bray,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  late  A. 
Venn,  esq.,  of  Reading. 

22.  Count  Gigliucci,  of  Ferme,  in  the 
Roman  States,  to  Clara,  fourth  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  of  Craven 
Hill,  Bayswater. 

—  At  West  Ham,  Essex,  Charles 
Nash,  esq.,  of  the  Grange,  Hinxton, 
Cambridgeshire,  to  Catherine,  daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  Waylen,  esq.,  of  De¬ 
vizes,  Wilts. 

23.  At  Lowestoft,  Sir  C.  Lavender, 
Bart.,  to  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of 
John  Devereux,  esq.  of  the  same  place. 

—  At  Billesley  Church,  the  Rev. 
Francis  George  Jackson,  only  son  of  Sir 
George  Jackson,  K.C.H.,  to  Maria  Mar- 
garetta,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Fortescue  Knottesford,  of  Alveston 
Manor,  and  Rector  of  Billesley,  War¬ 
wickshire. 

— •  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  William 
Wright,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  to  Sarah  Edmunda,  second 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bour- 
dillon. 

25.  At  Upper  Holloway,  Richard 
Smales,  esq.,  of  the  Terrace,  Walworth, 
to  Catherine  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Clayton,  Principal  of 
the  Mill-hill  Grammar  School. 

27-  At  Almeida  Hill,  Hamilton,  N.B. 
the  Rev.  A.  Gibson,  Minister  of  Bal- 
maghie,  to  Christina,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Lesma- 
hagow. 

—  At  All  Saints  Church,  Leaming¬ 
ton,  the  Rev.  .  Frederick  Courtenay 
Chalmers,  late  of  the  Madras  Army,  to 


Matilda  Harriet,  second  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  William  Marsh,  D.D.,  Incumbent 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Leamington. 

28.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  Earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  to  Frances  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Algernon  Gre- 
vi  lie. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Robert  Jenner,  esq.,  Lieut.  R.N.,  third 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Jen¬ 
ner  Fust,  to  Selina  Helen,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Jameson, 
esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

—  At  St.  Andrew's,  Undershaft, 
John  Hungerford  Griffin,  esq.,  Captain 
in  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Regt.  of  Ar¬ 
tillery,  to  Ann  Augusta,  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Garner,  esq.,  of  the  Crescent, 
America-square. 

—  At  Llandrillo  Church,  the  Rev. 
John  Williams,  of  Trinity  Church,  near 
Bala,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Ellis  Wynn,  Rector  of 
Llanferris,  Denbighshire. 

29.  At  Cannington,  Somersetshire, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Deedes,  Rector  of 
West  Camel,  to  Letitia  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Pleydell  Bouverie. 

—  At  Kintbury,  James  Coutts  Craw¬ 
ford,  esq.,  of  Overton,  Lanarkshire, 
only  son  of  the  late  Captain  Crawford, 
R.N.,  to  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of 
Admiral  Dundas,C.B.,  M.P.,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Amesbury. 

30.  At  Stamford  Hill  Chapel,  Charles 
William  Hargrave,  of  Wood  •  street, 
Cheapside,  to  Hester,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  Adey  Bellamy  Savory,  of  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  Middlesex. 

— At  Munich,  the  Baron  Otto  Vogt 
de  Hunolstein,  Stein  Kallenfels,  Aide 
de-Camp  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  to  Agnes  Mary,  daughter  of 
William  Filder,  esq.,  Commissary- Ge¬ 
neral  to  Her  Majesty’s  Forces. 

Lately ,  in  Ardoyne  Church,  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Edmund  Graham  Clarke,  of 
Kinnereley  Castle,  Herefordshire,  to 
Isabella  Horatia,  third  daughter  of  Sir 
T.  Butler,  Bart.,  of  Ballintemple,  co0 
Carlow. 


DECEMBER. 

4.  At  Countesbury  Church,  North 
Devon,  W.  R.  Harvey,  esq.,  R.N.,  Coast 
Guard,  Eastferry,  Cove  of  Cork,  to 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Roe,  Manor  House,  Lynmouth. 
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5.  At  Giggleswick,  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  John  Stansfeld, 
B.A.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
youngest  son  of  Robert  Stansfeld,  esq., 
of  Field  House,  near  Halifax,  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Birkbeck, 
esq.,  of  Auley  House,  near  Settle. 

—  At  Derby,  the  Venerable  John 
Rush  ton,  Archdeacon  of  Manchester 
and  Incumbent  of  Newchurch,  Whalley, 
Lancashire,  to  Henrietta,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Leaper  Newton,  esq.,  of 
Leylands. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Macdonald  Bourchier,  esq.,  R.N.,  eldest 
son  of  Capt.  Bourchier,  R.N.,  to  Mary 
Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rear- 
Admiral  Hancock,  C.B. 

—  At  Hammersmith,  Charles  Cocks 
Eyre,  esq.,  of  Turnham  Green,  to  Char¬ 
lotte,  relict  of  Lieut.-Col.  Crookshank, 
K.H.,  of  Bath,  and  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Johnson,  Rector  ofSouth  Stoke, 
South  Brent,  &c.,  and  Prebendary  of 
Wells. 

6.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Charles,  son  of  Baldwin  DuppaDuppa, 
esq.,  of  Hollingbourne  House,  Kent,  to 
Ellen  Pink,  daughter  of  Major-Gen. 
Faunee,  of  Caledonia  Place,  Bath. 

7-  At  St.  John’s  Church,  Oxford- 
square,  the  Rev.  J.  George  Venables, 
M.A.,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  to 
Caroline,  widow  of  the  late  James  H, 
Hosken,  esq.,  of  Ellenglaze,  Cornwall, 
and  youngest  daughterof  the  late  Lieut.- 
Col.  Sandys,  of  Llanai  th  House,  in  the 
same  county. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
John  Goodrich  Dick,  esq.,  Commander 
R.N.,  eldest  son  of  Rear-Admiral  Dick, 
to  Harriett,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Baker,  Rector  of  Tilman- 
stone,  Kent. 

—  At  Fawley,  Hants,  Com.  Graham 
Eden  William  Hamond,  R.N.,  youngest 
son  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Graham  Eden 
Hamond,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  of  Norton 
Lodge,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Lucia,  only 
daughter  of  L.  Dodds,  esq.,  of  Hythe 
House,  Hants. 

9.  At  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly, 
William  Barwick  Hodge, esq., ofCharles- 
street,  St.  James-square,  to  Penelope 
Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Porter 
Smith,  esq.,  of  the  Crescent,  New  Bridge 
Street. 

11.  At  Fulford  Church,  near  York, 
George  Charles  Parkhurst  Baxter,  esq., 
of  Catesby  Abbey,  Northamptonshire, 


to  Frances,  second  daughter  of  Capt. 
Graves,  of  Hcworth. 

12.  At  Links  Place,  Leith,  the  Rev. 
David  Thorburn,  A.M.,  to  Jane,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  John  Hay,  esq.,  Leeds. 

—  At  St.  John’s  Church,  Paddington, 
Frank  Somerville  Head,  esq.,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart.,  to  Mary 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Garnett, 
esq.,  of  Wyreside,  Lancashire. 

13.  At  Lydiard  Tregoz,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Drury,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Alderly, 
Gloucestershire,  to  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Giles  Dan¬ 
bury,  Rector  of  Lydiard  Tregoz,  Wilts. 

14.  At  Holyrood  Church,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  William,  second  son  of  William 
Betts,  esq.,  of  Southfield  House,  Leices¬ 
ter,  to  Cecilia,  eldest  daughter  of  George 
Laishley,  esq.,  of  Shirley. 

—  At  Leckhampton,  G.  J.  Philip 
Smith,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at-law,  to  Elizabeth  Curtis  Hay¬ 
ward,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Adey  Curtis,  Vicar  of  Bitton, 
Gloucestershire. 

—  At  Weymouth,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Daubeny,  of  Mepal,  near  Chatteris,  to 
Sophia,  fourth  daughterof  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones,  esq.,  Woodhall,  Norfolk. 

16.  At  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Antigua, 
George  Fenton  Fletcher  Boughey,  esq., 
Capt.  in  Her  Majesty’s  59th  Reg.,  third 
son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Fenton  Boughey, 
Bart.,  of  Aqualate  Hall,  to  Matilda 
Elvvin,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
George  Weatherill  Ottley,  of  Parry’s,  in 
the  island  of  Antigua. 

18.  At  Lamerton,  near  Tavistock, 
Devon,  the  Rev.  George  Martin,  M.A., 
Rector  of  St.  Pancras,  to  Harriet,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Cowlard, 
B.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Laneast, 
Cornwall. 

19.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dunboyne,  to  Mrs. 
Vaughan,  of  Belle  Hatch  House,  Ox¬ 
fordshire. 

— -  At  St.John’s,  Liverpool,  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Thomas,  M.A.,  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  to  Lydia,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  R.  Loxham,  Rector  of 
Halshall,  Lancashire. 

—  At  Warden  Church,  A.  Coulson, 
esq.,  R.N.,  of  Blenkinsopp  Castle,  to 
Miss  Wastell,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Wastell,  of  Newbrough,  near 
Hexham. 

21 .  At  St.  Marylebone  Church,  James 
Griei-soU,  esq.,  late  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company’s  Service,  to  Harriet, 
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eldest  daughter  of  Major-Gen.  James 
Alexander,  Bengal  Army. 

—  At  Maidstone,  John  Adams,  jun., 
esq.,  Barrister-at-law,  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Sergeant  Adams,  to  Emily,  third  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Buchanan  Rid¬ 
dell,  of  Riddell,  Bart. 

—  At  Castlepark,  Robert  King  Piers, 
esq.,  only  son  of  Edward  Piers,  esq.,  of 
Gloucester-street,  Dublin,  to  Henrietta 
Caroline,  youngest  daughterof  the  Right 
Hon.  Baron  Richards. 

23.  At  Longton,  Staffordshire,  Mr. 
Thomas  Sharp,  of  Trinity  College,  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  City 
of  London  School,  to  Mary  Ann,  second 
daughter  of  the  Rev,  Dr.Vale,  Rector  of 
Longton. 

—  At  Llandyrnog,  Denbighshire, 
James  Beech,  esq.,  of  Brandon  Lodge, 
Warwickshire,  to  Emily  Charlotte, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Madocks,  esq.,  of  Glanywern,  Denbigh¬ 
shire. 

26.  At  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Woolwich, 
Alexander  Gillespie,  esq.,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  George  Gillespie,  esq.,  of  Biggar 
Park,  Lanarkshire,  to  Marion  Holmes, 
second  daughter  of  Col.  Paterson,  Royal 
Artillery. 

27.  At  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Samuel  Martin  Colquitt,  esq., 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  to  Frances 
Rachael,  daughterof  the  late  Rev.Jame3 
Wiggett,  Rector  of  Crudwell,  Wilts. 

—  At  Jesus  Chapel,  near  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Charles  Francis  Trower,  esq.  ,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  youngest  son  of  John 
Trower,  esq.,  of  Weston  Grove,  Hants, 
to  Frances  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Capt.  Bradly,  R.N. 

—  At  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Liverpool, 
Charles  Melhnish,  esq.,  to  Emily  Martha 
second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Hull,  M.  A. 

—  At  Longhope,  Gloucestershire, 
William  Cameron  Irving,  esq.,  of 
Christ’s  Hospital,  to  Maria  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Gwynne,  Rector  of  Denton  and  St. 
Michael’s,  Sussex. 

—  At  Ticehurst,  Sussex,  Francis 
Henry,  eldest  son  of  Anthony  Rich,  esq., 
Welbeck-street,  London,  to  Frances 
Ricarda,  second  daughter ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  Charles  E.  Hayes,  eldest  son 
of  Charles  Newington,  esq.,  of  High¬ 
lands,  Sussex,  to  Eleonora,  third  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Wetherell,  of 
Pasbley  House,  in  the  same  county. 


28.  At  Axminster,  'the  Rev.  William 
Bruce,  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  third  son 
of  J.  Bruce  Pryce,  esq.,  of  Duffryn, 
Glamorganshire,  to  Mary  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Cony- 
beare,  Vicar  of  Axminster. 

— ■  At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Robinson,  to  Anne  Jessy,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  P.  Bruyeres,  esq. 

31.  At  St.  Pancras,  William  Birkmyre, 
esq.,  South  Down,  to  Margaret  Jane 
Yeamons,  second  daughter  of  John 
Wrixon,  esq.,  of  Walsheston  House,  co. 
Cork. 


DEATHS. 

1842. 

OCTOBER. 

3.  At  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  of 
fever,  William  Vernon  Evans,  late  of 
Eton  College,  in  his  20th  year.  He  was 
in  attendance  on  the  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand  in  his  first  visitation  tour. 

DECEMBER. 

23.  At  Bangor,  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
esq.,  of  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland,  in  his 
67th  year. 

27.  At  Port  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
Francis,  third  surviving  son  of  Dr. 
Greenhow,  of  North  Shields,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  at  Nelson.  He  was 
drowned  whilst  bathing  in  the  river 
Mailai,  in  his  23rd  year. 

29.  John  Grant,  esq.,  of  Leighton 
Blizzard,  in  his  91st  year. 

30.  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Dea¬ 
con,  K.C.B.,  of  Great  Berkhampstead. 

1843. 

JANUARY; 

J.  At  his  residence  in  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
senal,  Woolwich,  Major-General  Percy 
Drummond,  C.B.  This  officer  entered 
the  service  as  Second  Lieut,  on  the  1st 
January,  1794,  and  consequently  had 
been  forty-nine  years  an  officer  of  the 
corps.  lie  was  promoted  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  August  14,  1794;  and  in 
1795  he  performed,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  that  of  Quartermaster  of 
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his  battalion.  He  was  gazetted  Captain 
on  the  7th  October,  1799  ;  Major  on  the 
4th  June,  1811  ;  Lieut.-Col.  on  the  12th 
August,  1819  ;  Col.  on  the  13th  October, 
1827;  and  retired  from  connection  with 
a  battalion  on  being  promoted  to  be 
Major-Gen.  on  the  10th  January,  1837. 
At  that  period  he  was  Lieut.-Governor 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  which  situation  he  retained  until 
May,  1839,  when  he  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  Sir  A.  Dickson,  as  Director 
General  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  Major- 
Gen.  Drummond  was  at  the  siege  of 
Copenhagen  in  1794-5  ;  and  at  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Island  of  Walcheren,  and 
siege  of  Flushing,  in  1809.  He  was  also 
present  with  his  company  in  Portugal, 
with  Sir  J.  Moore,  until  the  embarka¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  at  Corunna,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  includ¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Major-Gen. 
Drummond’s  father  (Duncan  Drum¬ 
mond)  was  a  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  Director-Gen.  of 
the  Field  Train  Department,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Plum- 
stead. 

—  At  Dodington,  Gloucestershire, 
the  Hon.  Lady  Bethell  Codrington,  wife 
of  Sir  C.  B.  Codrington,  Bart. 

—  The  Rev.  George  Cardale,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Millbrook,  and  Vicar  of  Flit- 
wick,  Beds.,  in  his  83  "d  year. 

2.  At  Croft,  Yorkshire,  aged  78,  the 
Rev.  James  Dalton,  Rector  of  that 
Parish,  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
the  King  in  1805.  He  was  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1787,  M.A. 
1790. 

—  Aged  69,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Pud- 
dicombe,  Vicar  of  Morval,  Cornwall,  to 
which  he  was  presented  in  1803  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon.  He  was  returning 
from  Morval  to  his  residence  at  West 
Looe,  in  company  with  some  friends, 
when  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died 
on  the  spot. 

—  At  Yoxal  Lodge,  Mary,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne,  Prebendary  of 
Durham  ;  having  nearly  completed  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  their  union ;  in  her 
82nd  year. 

3.  At  Leamington,  aged  65,  Thomas 
Christopher  Hofland,  esq.,  landscape 
painter.  He  was  born  on  Christmas- 
day,  1777,  at  Worksop,  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire.  Early  in  life  he  devoted  himself 
to  landscape-painting  as  a  profession; 
but  he  never  had  the  advantage  of  any 
instruction,  save  what  he  received  in 


three  months  from  Rathbone,  then  an 
artist  of  considerable  celebrity  ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  these  lessons,  he  produ¬ 
ced  two  pictures,  which  were  favourably 
hung  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  did 
not  exhibit  for  ten  years  afterwards,  as 
he  soon  found  that,  by  teaching  alone, 
he  could  ensure  the  means  of  existence, 
for  there  was  at  that  time  no  British 
Gallery  for  the  disposal  of  pictures,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  great  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  no  place  of  sale.  At  this  period 
every  man  was  a  volunteer,  and  young 
Hofland  was  in  the  King’s  Own  Com¬ 
pany  at  Kew  ;  being  fugleman,  his  sin¬ 
gular  agility  and  soldier-like  carriage 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Sovereign, 
who,  on  learning  his  profession,  desired 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis  to  bring  him  and 
his  drawings  to  the  Palace,  and  he  had 
the  honor  to  receive  His  Majesty’  com¬ 
mands  to  prepare  a  series  of  drawings 
of  new  plants  and  flowers  then  newly 
received  for  the  Royal  Gardens.  The 
King  rewarded  him  by  an  appointment 
to  be  His  Majesty’s  draughtsman  on 
board  a  vessel  about  to  setsail  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  but  his  mother’s  extreme 
distress  prevented  him  from  profiting 
by  it,  and  he  was  superseded  by  W. 
Westall,  esq.,  A.R.A.  The  King  also 
designed  him  a  commission  in  the  army, 
which  was  lost  to  him  by  a  mistake  in 
the  name,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  late 
Colonel  Haverfield,  a  brave  officer  and  a 
good  man.  Having  an  opportunity  of 
entering  on  a  superior  line  of  teaching 
at  Derby,  he  availed  himself  of  it,  and 
resided  several  years  in  the  country, 
where  he  married  ;  but  after  visiting 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  copying  in 
the  British  Gallery,  the  desire  of  en¬ 
tirely  devoting  himself  to  painting 
became  irresistible.  The  flame  was  so 
fanned  in  the  following  year,  that  he  re¬ 
solved  on  removal ;  and,  after  settling 
all  his  affairs,  he  arrived  in  town  at  the 
close  of  1814.  In  1814  he  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  the  Governors  of 
the  British  Gallery  the  award  of  one 
hundred  guineas  for  the  best  landscape, 
“  A  Storm  off  the  Coast  of  Scarborough,” 
purchased  by  the  Marquess  of  Stafford. 
His  lake  views,  painted  about  this  time, 
were  considered  very  excellent,  and  the 
copies  he  continued  to  make  at  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Gallery  of  Claude,  Wilson,  Poussin, 
and  Gainsborough,  were  purchased  with 
avidity,  being  considered  (particularly 
the  Claudes)  as  perfect  fac-similes  of 
the  originals.  In  1816  he  removed  to 
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Twickenham,  and  being  engaged  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  paint  a 
series  of  pictures  intended  to  illustrate 
a  description  of  his  seat  of  White 
Knights,  a  residence  in  London  seemed 
no  longer  strictly  necessary.  During 
several  successive  years  he  was  princi¬ 
pally  engaged  in  this  business — to  his 
great  loss  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ; 
for  his  health,  always  delicate,  became 
decidedly  bad,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  (confiding  in  the  Duke’s  assu¬ 
rances)  given  his  own  bills  to  different 
engravers,  all  of  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  pay.  In  fact,  no  man  could  be  more 
cruelly  circumstanced  than  he  was  for 
many  years.  Driven  by  this  circum¬ 
stance  back  to  London,  he  both  painted 
much,  and  extensively  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing.  In  his  63rd  year  he  set  out  for 
Italy,  which  he  had  long  desired  to  visit 
with  all  the  ardent  solicitude  so  natural 
to  an  artist,  being  enabled  to  do  so  by 
the  commissions  given  to  him  by  the 
Earl  of  Egremont.  He  made  at  Naples, 
Castellamare,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Tivoli, 
and  Florence,  between  seventy  and 
eighty  beautiful  sketches,  but  became  at 
the  latter  city  so  exceedingly  ill  that  he 
set  out  suddenly,  in  a  hope,  which  ap¬ 
peared  almost  vain,  of  reaching  home 
again.  Happily  as  he  passed  through 
France  the  fever  left  him,  but  its  ravages 
were  terrible  ;  and  from  this  time  to  the 
period  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Leamington,  he  suffered  greatly  from 
bodily  illness,  though  the  energies  of  his 
mind  remained  unimpaired.  Mr.  Hof- 
land,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Young, 
originated  the  “  General  Benevolent 
Society  of  Artists.’’  He  afterwards, 
together  with  Mr.  Linton,  projected, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Glo¬ 
ver,  Holmes,  &c.,  carried  into  effect  the 
building  of  the  Gallery  in  Suffolk-street, 
by  which  many  of  his  brother  artists 
were  much  benefitted.  One  of  Mr. 
Hofland’s  oldest  and  most  accomplished 
friends  has  thus  expressed  his  opinion 
of  Mr.  Hofland’s  professional  reputa¬ 
tion  : — “  With  whatever  peculiarities  of 
manner  the  critics  may  charge  some  of 
his  more  recent  works,  when  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  health,  there  was  an  elevation 
both  of  style  and  thought  which  per¬ 
vaded  his  larger  compositions  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  Poussin.  His  “  Richmond 
Hill  ”  is  a  bold  and  effective  landscape, 
and  will  be  esteemed  as  long  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  endures  ;  his  (t  Jerusalem  ’’  had  a 
solemn  and  unaffected  grandeur  about 
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it.  Hofland  was  a  man  of  reading,  and 
did  not  confine  all  his  hours  to  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  the  easel ;  he  had  a  high  idea  of 
his  art,  and  sought  to  convey  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  its  mental  power  in  all  his  com¬ 
positions.  He  had  very  little  value  for 
little  prettinesses,  but  aimed  at  a  well- 
studied  and  poetically-conceived  whole. 
His  conversations  upon  art  were  always 
highly  intelligent,  and  he  was  ever  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  its  claims  on  the 
respect  of  the  educated  and  the  refined, 
while  no  one  could  discourse  more  fairly 
and  impartially  respecting  the  deserts 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lover  of  the  angle,  and  a 
first-rate  practitioner,  and  he  invariably 
united  his  art  with  it  in  all  his  piscatory 
expeditions.’* 

—  At  his  residence,  Judd-street, 
Brunswick-square,  Thomas  Ludford 
Bellamy,  formerly  of  the  Theatres  Royal 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  in  his 
74th  year. 

—  At  Appleton  Manor  House,  Berks, 
Walter  Rowland,  the  infant  son  of  E.  R. 
Strickland,  esq. 

4.  At  her  son’s  residence,  in  Marga- 
ret-street,  Cavendish-square,  Hetty,  re¬ 
lict  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Homfray, 
Rector  of  Sutton,  Norfolk,  Avhom  she 
survived  only  ten  days,  in  her  65th 
year. 

—  At  Cyprus,  Dr.  James  Lilburn, 
Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  for  that 
Island,  second  son  of  Captain  Lilburn,  of 
Dover,  in  his  40th  year. 

5.  At  Hickling,  Nottinghamshire, 
aged  58,  the  Rev.  Edward  Anderson, 
Rector  of  that  parish.  He  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  1807,  as  9th 
Senior  Optime,  M. A.  1810,  B.D.  1819; 
and  he  was  presented  to  Hickling  by 
that  society  in  1821. 

—  The  Rev.  Havilland  Durand, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  de  Castro, 
Guernsey,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  in 
that  island  ;  in  his  44th  year. 

6.  At  the  Castle,  Parsonstown,  the 
infant  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Rosse. 

—  At  Westwood  Park,  Worcester¬ 
shire,  Mary,  wife  of  John  S.  Pakington, 
esq.,  M.P, 

7.  At  Ditton,  Cambridgeshire,  the 
Rev.  John  Haggitt,  in  his  82nd  year. 

8.  At  Earlston,  Stewartry  of  Kircud¬ 
bright,  Sir  John  Gordon,  Bart.,  of  Earl¬ 
ston. 

10.  At  his  residence  in  Hampshire, 
Thomas  Alexander,  esq  ,  Admiral  of 
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tlie  Blue.  This  officer  was  appointed  a 
Lieut,  in  1790;  commanded  the  Hope 
sloop  of  war  at  the  capture  of  a  Dutch 
squadron  in  Saldanha  Bay  in  1796  ;  and 
subsequently  the  Carysfort  frigate  in  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  captured  V Alert e 
French  corvette  of  sixteen  guns.  His 
post  commission  bore  date  December  27, 
1796.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  in 
succession  to  the  Sceptre  64,  Sphynx ,  a 
20  gun  ship,  and  Braave  frigate.  On 
the  23d  August,  1800,  the  Braave,  in 
company  with  the  Centurion ,  Dcedalus, 
and  Sybille ,  the  whole  under  the  orders 
ofCapt.  H.  L.  Ball,  entered  the  Batavia 
Roads,  captured  five  Dutch  armed  ves¬ 
sels,  and  destroyed  two  merchant  ships, 
fourteen  brigs,  five  sloops,  and  one 
ketch.  Some  time  previous  to  this 
affair,  Capt.  Alexander  had  intercepted 
la  Surprise,  French  vessel  of  war,  bound 
to  Europe  with  two  ambassadors  from 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  whose  treachery,  while 
he  was  expressing  a  desire  to  receive  an 
ambassador  from  Lord  Mornington,  the 
Governor-General,  was  fully  established 
by  the  papers  taken  at  Seringapatam. 
Capt.  Alexander  being  obliged  to  resign 
the  command  of  the  Braave  on  account 
of  ill  health,  came  home  a  passenger  in 
VImperieuse  frigate,  and  arrived  in 
England,  June  12,  1802.  His  next  ap¬ 
pointment  appears  to  have  been  to  the 
Renown  of  74  guns,  which  ship  he  left 
in  the  summer  of  1808  ;  and  soon  after 
joined  the  Colossus ,  of  the  same  force, 
the  command  of  which  he  retained  until 
the  peace.  On  the  19th  August,  1815, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Vengeur ,  sta¬ 
tioned  as  a  guard-ship  at  Portsmouth  ; 
and  on  the  12th  August,  1819,  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral.  He  be¬ 
came  Vice-Admiral,  22nd  July,  1830, 
and  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  23rd  Nov., 
1841.  He  was  a  brave  officer,  a  man  of 
the  highest  honour  and  integrity,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  benevolence,  and  uni¬ 
versally  respected. 

—  Aged  66,  the  Rev.  William  Ste¬ 
phen  Goodenough,  Rector  of  Yate, 
Gloucestershire.  He  was  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  M.A.  1801  ;  and  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Yate  in  the 
same  year,  it  being  in  his  own  patron¬ 
age. 

12.  At  Weymouth,  aged  79,  General 
Gore  Browne,  Colonel  of  the  44th  Reg. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman  of  good  descent  in  Ireland,  and 
originally  intended  for  holy  orders; 
but,  having  a  strong  predilection  for  the 


army,  he  was  sent  to  Lochee’s,  the 
then  fashionable  military  academy,  from 
which,  in  1780,  he  obtained  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  35th.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  war  he  raised  a  company 
in  the  83d,  in  which  he  afterwards  pur¬ 
chased  a  majority*  With  this  regiment 
he  served  throughout  the  Maroon  war, 
being  second  in  command  to  General 
Walpole.  On  his  return  the  Duke  of 
York  gave  him  a  Lieut.-Colonelcy  in  a 
black  regiment  at  Dominica,  in  1796, 
from  which  be  was  recalled  by  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  40th.  In  command  of 
the  latter  regiment  he  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  York  to  Holland,  and  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  battles  of  the  10th  and  19th 
of  September  and  the  2d  of  October, 
1799.  During  this  campaign  Col. 
Browne  received  a  six-pound  ball 
through  his  hat,  and  had  several  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes,  such  as  a  shell  coming 
down  the  chimney,  and  passing  between 
Gen.  Spencer  and  himself,  without  in¬ 
juring  either.  After  this  he  was  or¬ 
dered  with  his  regiment  to  Egypt,  and, 
on  his  return  thence,  accompanied  Gen. 
Auchmuty’s  force  in  South  America.  On 
its  landing  in  January,  1807,  the  General 
advanced  on  Buenos  Ayres,  leaving  a 
sufficient  force  under  Col.  Browne  for  the 
attack  of  Montevideo.  This  fortress 
was  vigorously  defended,  but  a  breach 
having  been  effected,  Colonel  Browne 
stormed  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
and  by  sunrise  all  was  in  possession  of 
the  British,  except  the  citadel,  which 
soon  surrendered.  Such  was  Col. 
Browne’s  care  for  the  conquered,  and 
so  good  the  discipline  of  his  men,  that 
by  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  shops 
were  all  opened,  and  business  quietly 
transacted,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Gen.  Auchmuty  appointed  Col.  Browne 
Governor  of  the  city,  and  when  it  was 
afterwards,  at  the  command  of  Gen. 
Whitelock,  given  up  to  the  Spanish,  so 
much  had  his  generous  conduct  won 
their  respect,  that  the  Spanish  Governor 
and  Council  accompanied  him  to  the 
boat  with  their  heads  uncovered.  On 
his  return  from  America  he  joined  the 
force  for  Walcheren,  and  shortly  after 
landing  received  a  ball  through  his 
cheek,  which  broke  his  teeth  and  jaw, but 
without  disfiguring  him.  After  this  he 
had  the.  command  of  the  western  dis¬ 
trict  as  Major-Gen.,  and  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Plymouth.  The  latter  post 
he  resigned  on  his  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  Lieut. -Gen.  in  1819.  In  1820  he 
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was  made  Colonel  of  the  44th.  He  be¬ 
came  a  General  in  1837.  The  disasters 
of  his  Regiment  under  Col.  Shelton  at 
Cabool  deeply  affected  him.  General 
Browne,  in  addition  to  personal  ad¬ 
vantages,  was  an  elegant  scholar  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman. 

— r  At  Ashfield  Lodge,  near  Coote 
Hill,  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  Henry  John 
Clements,  esq.,  M.P.  for  co.  Cavan,  and 
Colonel  of  the  Leitrim  militia.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Theo- 
philus  Clements,  brother  to  the  first 
Earl  of  Leitrim,  by  his  second  wife 
Catherine;  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Beresford,  (second  son  of  Marcus, 
first  Earl  of  Tyrone,)  and  sister  to  the 
late  Bishop  of  Kilmore.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  Member  for  co.  Leitrim,  having 
been  elected  in  1812,  after  a  contest. 
In  1818  he  was  defeated.  He  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament  for  the  co.  Cavan 
on  the  Conservative  interest  in  August, 
1840,  without  a  contest,  and  was  re¬ 
chosen  at  the  general  election  in  1841. 

—  At  Packolet,  near  Kilkeel,  Alex¬ 
ander  Chesney,  esq.,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  American  Loyalists,  and  for  fifty 
years  a  Magistrate  of  the  co.  of  Down  ; 
in  his  88th  year. 

—  The  Rev.  R.  M.  Gardner,  Curate 
of  Bishop’s  Stortford,  Herts,  in  his 35th 
year. 

13.  In  Pall  Mall,  Hylton  Jolliffe,  esq., 
M.P.  for  Petersfield,  Mr.  Jolliffe  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  having  represented  the 
borough  of  Petersfield  more  than  forty 
years.  He  entered  the  army  very  early 
in  life,  being  appointed  to  a  commission 
in  the  Duke  of  York’s  Regiment  when 
little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  In 
the  course  of  the  war  with  Republican 
France  he  was  frequently  engaged  in 
active  service;  and  in  the  memorable 
campaign  in  Egypt,  which  terminated 
with  the  victory  of  Alexandria,  Col. 
Jolliffe  commanded  a  battalion  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards  on  the  decisive  day, 
the  21st  of  March.  On  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Robert  seventh 
Earl  Ferrers,  he  quitted  the  profession 
of  a  soldier,  and  directed  his  attention 
chiefly  to  those  pursuits  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  avocations  of  a  country  gentle¬ 
man.  His  hours  of  amusement  were 
devoted  to  sports  of  the  field,  in  which 
he  attained  such  celebrity  as  to  have 
acquired  the  designation  of  “  the  hero 
of  the  chase.’’  Descended  from  the 
Hyltons,  a  family  of  very  high  antiquity, 


some  of  his  estates  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  continued  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  succession  for  more,  itis  believed, 
than  a  thousand  years.  A  claim  to  re¬ 
vive  a  cherished  hereditary  title,  long  in 
abeyance,  was  at  one  period  favourably 
entertained  by  the  ministry  of  the  day  ; 
but  as  it  was  considered  invidious  or 
injudicious  to  restore  so  ancient  a 
barony,  George  HI.  expressed  his  sen¬ 
timents  as  preferably  disposed  to  a  new 
creation  ;  but  this  not  being  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  views  of  the  father  of  the 
gentleman  just  deceased,  the  idea  was 
never  realised.  When  pressed  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Liverpool  to  accept  a  baro¬ 
netcy,  the  suggestion  appeared  to  Mr. 
Jolliffe  to  convey  something  so  like  an 
insult,  thst  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
the  following  sarcastic  reply  to  the 
minister: — “Your  proposal,  my  lord,  if 
acceded  to,  would  only  enable  me  to  do 
by  patent  what  I  already  practise  as  a 
gentleman— namely,  walk  out  of  a  room 
after  the  very  numerous  tribe  who  have 
recently  been  selected  as  fit  subjects  for 
such  a  dignity !’’ 

— -  Killed  at  Gundamuck,  where  the 
last  struggle  took  place  with  only  twenty 
men  and  three  or  four  officers  alive, 
Lieut.  Edward  Sandford  Cumberland, 
son  of  the  late  Rear-Adm.  Cumberland, 
grandson  of  the  late  Charles  Pyrn  Burt, 
esq.,  of  St.  Croix  and  Albemarle-st., 
great  nephew  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen. 
William  Mathew  Burt,  Gov. -Gen.  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  This  gallant  young 
officer,  on  leaving  Tugdullock,  tore  one 
of  the  colours  from  its  staff, and  wrapped 
it  round  his  body,  but  not  being  able  to 
button  his  coat  over  them,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  them  over  to  Serjeant 
Cary,  who  was  killed  that  night.  Lieut. 
Soutre  also  tore  down  the  other  colour, 
and  succeeded  in  concealing  it,  which 
saved  his  life — the  enemy,  supposing 
him  to  be  some  great  person,  seeing  the 
bright  colour,  took  him  prisoner  in  the 
hope  of  ransom. 

—  At  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  John 
Palmer  Hollway,  esq.,  in  his  83rd  year, 
having  survived  his  wife  only  twelve 
days. 

—  Richard  Cheslyn,  esq.,  of  Langley 
Priory,  Leicestershire,  in  his  73d  year. 

—  At  the  Rectory  House,  Bally- 
money,  the  Very  Rev.  William  Greene, 
M.A.,  late  Dean  of  Achonry. 

14.  At  Aberdeen,  Rear-Admiral 
Robert  Henderson.  He  was  born  in  that 
city  in  1778,  His  father,  Capt.  William 
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Henderson,  was  one  of  the  younger  sons 
of  a  very  respectable  family,  which  has 
long  enjoyed  an  entailed  estate  in  For¬ 
farshire  ;  and,  on  the  maternal  side,  the 
Admiral  was  a  descendant  of  the  house 
of  Seton  of  Mourice,  which  has  for 
several  generations  held  an  estate  in 
Aberdeenshire.  After  being  educated, 
partly  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the 
Southampton  -  frigate  as  Midshipman. 
He  was  made  Lieutenant  in  1799; 
joined  the  Osprey  in  Augustof  the  same 
year  ;  and  was  present  in  that  vessel  at 
the  reduction  of  St.  Lucia,  in  1803.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  severely  wounded 
while  gallantly  boarding  a  privateer  in 
a  boat  oil'  the  island  of  Trinidad.  In 
March,  1804,  with  one  of  the  ship’s 
boats  and  a  crew  of  only  seventeen  men, 
he  captured  the  French  privateer,  La 
Resource ,  mounting  fourteen  guns,  with 
a  crew  of  forty-five  men,  for  which  gal¬ 
lant  service  he  was  presented  with  a 
sword  by  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  Lieutenantof  the  Centaur 
at  the  capture  of  Surinam,  in  1804, 
when  the  powder  magazine  was  fired  by 
the  enemy,  and  his  wounds  were  of  so 
serious  a  nature  that  his  life  was  des¬ 
paired  of.  He  obtained  the  rank  of 
Commander,  June  21,  1804;  and  that 
of  Captain,  January  22,  1806  ;  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  pension  for  distinguished  ser¬ 
vices,  which  ceased  on  his  obtaining  his 
flag,  June  28,  1838. 

—  Wrecked  on  board  the  Conqueror , 
on  her  passage  froin  Calcutta  to  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  coast  of  France,  Captain 
James  Nasmyth  Marshall,  of  the  E.  I. 
C.’s  Service,  only  surviving  son  of  Col. 
Marshall,  of  Bath,  also,  his  wife,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  third  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Butt,  esq.,  of  Coneybury,  Herts. 

—  Drowned  by  the  wreck  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  near  Boulogne,  Fiances  Mary, 
third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George 
Hough,  Senior  Colonial  Chaplain,  Cape 
Town,  in  her  17th  year. 

—  Drowned,  by  the  wreck  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  off  Boulogne,  Jane,  wife  of  John 
Jenkins,  esq.,  of  Calcutta,  and  three  of 
their  children;  also  the  infant  son  of 
their  brother-in-law,  J.  W.  H.  Ubery, 
esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

15.  At  Hastings,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Henry  Lutwidge,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  blast 
Farleigh,  Kent,  in  his  42d  year. 

—  At  his  residence  in  Astey’s  row, 
Islington,  the  Kev.  William  Parker, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  Rector 


of  St.  Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate,  and 
thirty-two  years  Secretary  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in 
his  65th  year. 

16.  William  Herring,  esq.,  of  Hether- 
sett  Hall,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
co.  of  Norfolk. 

—  At  Overton,  Hants,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Hawker  Sidney,  sister  of  the  late,  and 
aunt  of  the  present  Colonel  Peter  Haw¬ 
ker,  in  her  92d  year. 

17-  Aged  75,  the  Rev.  John  Kingdon, 
Rector  of  Marhamchurch,  and  for  fifty 
years  rector  of  Whitston,  Cornwall,  and 
Hollacombe,  Devon.  He  was  instituted 
to  Whitston,  which  was  in  his  own  pa¬ 
tronage,  in  1793  ;  presented  in  the  same 
year  to  Hollacombe  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  ;  and  instituted  to  Marhamchurch, 
of  which  also  he  was  patron,  in  1818. 

—  In  his  81st  year,  Thomas  Botfield, 
esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  of  Hopton  Court,  in 
the  co.  of  Salop.  Born  at  his  father’s 
house,  at  Dawley,  on  the  14th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1762,  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
after  receiving  his  education  at  the  en¬ 
dowed  school  of  Cleobury  Mortimer, 
was  removed  at  an  early  age  to  Earl’s 
Ditton,  for  the  purpose  of  superintend¬ 
ing  the  mineral  collieries  on  the  Clee 
Hill.  Here,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
sagacious  parent,  he  acquired  that 
knowledge,  which  a  subsequent  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  South  Wales  coal  field,  and 
the  management  of  another  colliery  at 
Havvarden,  in  Flintshire,  combined  with 
visits  at  different  times  to  all  the  great 
coal  fields  of  England  and  Scotland, 
served  to  increase.  To  this  knowledge 
was  joined  a  love  of  mineralogy  and  the 
then  infant  science  of  geology,  which, 
with  the  chemical  information  acquired 
from  Dr.  Beddoes,  combined  to  give  a 
scientific  character  to  his  ordinary  pur¬ 
suits.  Upon  his  marriage  at  Gresford, 
in  1800,  with  Lucy,  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Lucy  Skelhorne,  of  Liverpool, 
he  resided  at  Court  of  Hill,  near  Ten- 
bury,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Hopton  Court,  a  residence  and  estate 
which  he  purchased  in  1803.  He  was 
appointed  a  deputy-lieutenant  for  the 
county  of  Salop,  and  having  been  for 
some  time  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  same  county,  he  subse¬ 
quently  acted  as  magistrate  in  his  own 
district,  and  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  those  functions  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1818,  he  served  the  office 
of  high  sheriff  for  his  native  county.  He 
continued  to  reside  at  Hopton  Court, 
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having  the  management  of  the  Clee-hill 
Colliery,  making  at  various  times  addi¬ 
tions  to  his  property.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  early  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the 
ltoyal  Society,  and  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and 
Agricultural  Societies.  He  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association.  Thus  ardent  in 
the  pursuitof  knowledgefrom  whatsoever 
quarter,  he  was  equally  stedfast  in  the 
support  of  the  Established  Church,  of 
which  he  had  always  been  a  humble 
and  conscientious  member.  In  1825, 
the  parish  church  of  Hopton  Wafers 
showing  symptoms  of  decay,  he  rebuilt 
the  whole  edifice  at  his  sole  expense, 
and  subsequently  derived  much  plea¬ 
sure  from  its  embellishment  and  deco¬ 
ration.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  church 
upon  the  Glee  Hill,  to  serve  as  a  chapel 
ot  ease  to  Cleobury  Mortimer,  and  to 
atlord  the  means  of  religious  worship  to 
the  mining  population  of  the  adjacent 
district ;  a  plan  including  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  a  suitable  residence 
for  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church. 
Ever  anxious  to  enlarge  the  resources  of 
a  mind  naturally  vigorous  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  his  attention  was  frequently 
directed  to  practical  improvements. 
Of  these  he  deemed  “  a  method  of 
constructing  an  iron  or  metal  roof 
for  houses/'  and  other  buildings  of 
sufficient  consequence,  to  deserve  the 
protection  of  a  patent,  which  was  dated 
26th  July,  1809.  He  also  obtained  a 
patent  on  the  2d  of  January,  1828,  for 
“  improvements  in  making  iron,  or  in 
the  method  or  methods  of  smelting  and 
making  of  iron,”  which  embodied  the 
principle  of  employing  gas  flame  or 
heated  air  in  the  blast  of  furnaces, 
which  has  since  been  so  extensively 
adopted  in  the  iron  works  of  Scotland 
and  South  Wales;  facilitating  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  from  coal  of  an  inferior 
quality,  though  not,  as  it  is  conceived, 
improving  the  quality  of  the  iron  itself. 
His  body  was  buried  in  a  vault  pre¬ 
pared  by  himself,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Hopton  Wafers,  on  the  26th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1843.  His  remains  were  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  grave  by  many  attached 
friends  and  sincere  mourners,  mingled 
with  a  rural  population,  who  had  so 
iong  and  so  often  partaken  of  his  bounty, 


and  experienced  his  kindness.  The 
present  notice  cannot  close  more  appro¬ 
priately  than  by  the  independent  testi¬ 
mony  of  one  whose  labours  in  the  field 
of  geology  have  acquired  for  himself 
an  European  reputation,  and  who,  in  his 
late  address  to  the  Geological  Society, 
has  thus  recorded  the  decease  of  one  of 
its  oldest  members  : — “  Mr.  Thomas 
Botfield,  of  Hopton  Court,  a  much  re¬ 
spected  and  very  old  member  of  this 
society,  came  among  us  when  geology 
was  held  at  a  low  public  estimate,  and 
when  its  importance  was  ill  understood 
even  by  cultivators  of  other  branches  of 
physical  science.  Endowed  with  a  very 
sagacious  mind,  he  not  only  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  our  speculations  and  theories, 
but  was  strongly  impressed  with  practi¬ 
cal  beneficial  results  to  be  obtained 
from  a  cultivation  of  the  positive  de¬ 
partments  of  our  science,  and  of  this 
he  gave  the  strongest  proof,  by  select¬ 
ing  the  Titterstone  Clee  Hill,  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  as  the  seat  of  his  mining  opera¬ 
tions.  Aware  that  this  little  elevated  and 
detached  coal  field  was  surrounded  by 
older  rocks,  and  that  no  similar  mass 
was  to  be  found  between  it  and  the 
heart  of  the  adjacent  country  of  Wales, 
he  saw  that  by  piercing  the  basalt  by 
which  it  was  covered,  and  by  opening 
out  the  mountain  in  a  scientific  man¬ 
ner,  he  would  render  himself,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  supplier  of  fuel  to  a  large 
region.  By  this  successful  enterprise 
be  amassed  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  he  employed  in  hospitality  and 
benevolence  during  a  long  and  well- 
spent  life.’’ 

—  At  Portview,  Lady  Farrington, 
wife  of  Sir  Henry  Farrington,  Bart.,  of 
Gosford  House,  Ottery,  Devon, 

18.  At  the  seat  of  Lord  Farnham,  at 
Farnham,  co.  Cavan,  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Henry  Skeffington,  second 
Viscount  Ferrard  (1797),  and  Baron 
Oriel  of  Collon,  co.  Louth  (1790),  in  the 
Peerage  of  Ireland,  also  Baron  Oriel  of 
Ferrard,  co.  Louth  (1828),  in  the 
Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
Privy  Councillor  for  Ireland,  and  Colo¬ 
nel  of  the  Louth  Militia.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Foster, 
the  last  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  and  afterwards  Chancellor  of 
the  Irish  Exchequer,  by  Margaretta, 
Viscountess  Ferrard,  and  Baroness 
Oriel,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Burgh,  esq.,  of  Bert,  co.  Kildare.  He 
succeeded  to  the  two  Peerages  of  lre« 
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land  wliioli  had  been  conferred  on  his 
mother,  on  her  death,  Jan.  20,  1824; 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Aug.  1  6, 
1828,  he  became  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

—  Aged  86,  the  Rev.  Horatio  Dows¬ 
ing,  fifty-three  years  Rector  of  North 
Barsham  and  Alby,  and  sixty  years 
Vicar  of  Ilindringham,  Norfolk.  lie 
was  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  B.A.  1779,  M.A.  1788;  was 
presented  to  Hindringham  in  1783  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich,  and 
to  his  two  other  churches  in  1790  by 
the  Earl  of  Orford. 

20.  Simeon  Bullen,  esq.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Polish  Army  at  the  siege  of  War¬ 
saw,  on  which  occasion  he  received  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from 
General  RybinSki.  A  long  procession 
of  the  refugees  followed  his  remains  to 
the  Kensall  Green  Cemetery. 

21.  At  his  seat,  Bindley  Hall,  near 
Wigan,  Lancashire,  in  his  81st  year, 
Sir  Robert  Holt  Leigh,  Bart.,  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  for  that  county,  and  many 
years  M.P.  for  Wigan.  This  venerable 
octogenarian  was  the  eldest  son  of  Holt 
Leigh,  esq.,  of  Bindley  and  Whitley 
Halls,  Lancashire.  He  was  descended 
from  a  highly  respectable  line  of  an¬ 
cestry,  who  have  been  possessed  of 
landed  property  in  the  part  of  Lanca¬ 
shire  before  alluded  to  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  past.  Sir  Robert  Holt  Leigh  was 
M.A.  of  Christ  Church  College,  Ox¬ 
ford;  but,  singularly  enough,  he  did 
not  take  his  degree  at  the  university 
until  he  was  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
represented  the  borough  of  Wigan  for 
several  years  in  Parliament.  He  was 
first  returned  by  that  constituency  in 
1802,  and  continued  to  sit  as  their  re¬ 
presentative  until  the  general  election 
in  1820,  when  he  voluntarily  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Lindsay, 
the  present  Earl  of  Balearres.  He  was 
a  staunch  Conservative  in  politics,  and 
during  his  parliamentary  career,  was 
a  firm  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Canning,  except  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  on  which  he  was  opposed  to 
them.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  to  office,  he  was  created  a  Baronet 
by  patent,  dated  22d  May,  1815,  with 
remainder  to  the  issue  male  of  his  father, 
none  of  whom,  however,  are  now  sur¬ 
viving,  and  the  Baronet  having  died  a 
bachelor,  the  title  is  extinct.  In  the 
year  1831,  during  the  agitation  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  Reform  question,  he  suf¬ 


fered  grievously  from  the  violence  of 
the  mob  at  the  Wigan  election,  where 
he  appeared  as  the  proposer  of  his 
friend  the  late  W.  Hodson  Kearsley, 
who  was  one  of  the  candidates  on  that 
occasion.  In  1798,  when  the  peaceof  the 
county  was  disturbed  by  riots  and  popu¬ 
lar  discontent,  a  society  of  gentlemen 
was  formed  in  Wigan,  called  the  Wigan 
Arms  Association,  of  which  corps  Sir 
Robert  was  for  many  years  command¬ 
ant,  and  distinguished  himself  consi¬ 
derably  in  various  encounters  where 
they  were  called  upon  to  act.  He  was 
senior  trustee  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  Wigan,  and  took  especial  in¬ 
terest  in  its  welfare,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
all  the  other  public  institutions  con¬ 
nected  with  his  native  town.  He  left 
behind  him  a  very  large  property,  and 
a  splendid  library  of  books,  peculiarly 
rich  in  the  classical  department,  in 
which  latter  branch  of  literature  he  was 
well  versed. 

23.  At  Nantes  in  France,  after  only 
three  days’  illness,  of  brain  fever,  aged 
45,  Arthur  Blennerhassett,  esq.,  for¬ 
merly  M.P.  for  co.  Kerry.  He  was  re¬ 
turned  at  the  general  election  of  1837, 
on  the  Conservative  interest,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  but  was  defeated  bn  the 
poll  in  1841. 

—  At  Northaw,  Herts.,  in  his  70tli 
year,  Thomas  Le  Blanc,  esq.,  D.C.L., 
Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  andL 
late  Master  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  Simon 
Le  Blanc,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
King’s  Bench.  Having  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Charter  House, 
he  entered  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
in  1792,  and  was  elected  Fellow  in  1800. 
Mr.  Le  Blanc  was  called  to  the  Bar  by 
the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  on 
the  23d  of  June,  1803.  He  went  on  the 
Western  Circuit,  and  acted  on  several 
occasions  as  Marshal  to  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Justice  Le  Blanc.  He  was  appointed 
Second  Master  of  the  Pleas  side  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  the  year 
1814,  and  about  four  years  afterwards 
was  appointed  Master.  Mr.  Le  Blanc 
was  elected  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  in 
the  room  of  Sir  Win,  Wynne,  in  1815. 
He  resigned  the  Mastership  in  1818,  as 
the  duties  of  the  King’s  Bench  were 
incompatible  with  those  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellorship  of  the  University,  which 
lie  had  been  called  upon  to  take  on  him¬ 
self.  He  was  immediately  re-elected 
unanimously.  In  1824  he  obtained  leave 
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to  nominate  a  Deputy  at  the  King’s 
Bench,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at 
liberty  to  serve  the  office  of  Vice- 
Chancellor.  In  this  important  station 
he  gave  the  highest  satisfaction,  and 
enjoyed,  not  only  amongst  the  members 
of  his  own  college,  but  amongst  men  of 
all  classes,  all  degrees,  and  all  parties 
in  the  University,  a  share  of  popularity 
which  is  rarely  to  be  attained  without 
some  sacrifice  of  principle.  Perhaps  no 
person  ever  possessed,  in  a  more  emi¬ 
nent  degree  than  Mr.  Le  Blanc,  the 
faculty  of  winning  all  hearts.  Those 
who  once  knew  him,  of  whatever j  ge, 
rank,  or  condition  of  life  they  might  be, 
felt  that  they  must  always  love,  esteem, 
and  venerate  a  character  like  his.  He 
was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  a 
correct  and  elegant  writer,  and  deeply 
versed  in  French  and  English  history, 
antiquities,  and  literature.  Indefati¬ 
gable  in  his  attention  to  his  public  du¬ 
ties  at  the  King’s  Bench,  he  brought  to 
the  consideration  of  every  case  laid  be¬ 
fore  him  an  uncommonly  quick,  clear, 
and  vigorous  understanding,  a  sound 
judgment,  and  unwearied  industry,  and 
thus  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  for 
the  .gnergy,  punctuality,  and  dispatch 
with  which  he  transacted  the  laborious 
business  of  his  office.  The  whole  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  law  paid  a  willing  tribute 
to  his  merits  as  a  public  servant. 

—  Aged  32,  the  Rev.  Weston  Ful¬ 
lerton,  Rector  of  Edlington,  Yorkshire. 

—  At  Blunham  House,  Bedford¬ 
shire,  in  his  82d  year,  Sir  Peter  Payne, 
Bart.,  formerly  M.P.  for  that  county. 
Sir  Charles  Payne,  of  St.  Christopher’s, 
was  created  a  Baronet  in  1737 ;  and  his 
son,  Sir  Gillies,  the  second  Baronet, 
died  1801,  when,  says  Courthope,  in 
his  “  Extinct  Baronetage,”  1835,  “  the 
title  became  extinct.  After  a  lapse  of 
twenty-seven  years  the  title  was  as¬ 
sumed  by  Peter  Payne,  esq.,  claiming 
to  be  a  legitimate  son  of  the  last  Baro¬ 
net.”  Burke,  in  his  Peerage  and  Ba¬ 
ronetage,  states  that  Sir  Peter  “  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  title  in  1828,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  confirming  a  report,  finding 
him  the  eldest  son  born  in  wedlock  of 
his  late  father  Sir  Gillies  Payne,  of 
Tempsford,  in  Bedfordshire.”  This 
was  in  the  cause  of  Glasscott  v .  Bridges. 
Sir  Peter  Payne  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Dr.  Parr  and  Major  Cartwright,  and 
became  bail  for  the  latter  when  charged 
with  sedition.  At  the  period  of  the 


Reform  enthusiasm  in  1831,  he  became 
a  Whig  candidate  for  the  county  of 
Bedford,  and  succeeded  in  ousting  the 
former  member,  Mr.  Stuart ;  but  in 
1832,  he  was  defeated  in  turn.  Sir 
Peter  Payne  married,  in  1789,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Samuel 
Steward,  esq.,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children. 

—  At  Great  Canfield  Vicarage,  Essex, 
the  Rev.  William  Gurney,  A.M.,  Rector 
of  St.  Clement’s  Danes,  Strand,  in  his 
76th  year. 

24.  Suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  at  the 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Institution, 
Bristol,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
Richard  Smith,  esq.,  of  Park-street  ;  for 
nearly  half  a  century  one  of  the  sur¬ 
geons,  and  for  many  years  the  senior 
surgeon  of  the  Bristol  Infirmary.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Richard 
Smith,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  that  city. 
At  an  early  age  having  received  a  liberal 
education  at  the  Bristol  Grammar 
School,  and  at  Reading  School  under 
Dr.  Valpy.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father,  and  had  scarcely  completed  his 
professional  education  when  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bowles, 
he  delivered  a  course  of  Anatomical 
Lectures  in  Bristol,  which  at  once  es¬ 
tablished  his  professional  reputation, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  firstr  pro¬ 
vincial  anatomical  schools  in  England. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  1796,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Infirmary,  which  appointment  he 
held  till  the  time  of  his  death  (46  years) 
during  a  great  part  of  which  period 
he  was  the  senior  surgeon.  Mr.  Smith 
was  very  successful  as  an  operator,  and 
for  a  lengthened  period  of  his  valuable 
life  was  constantly  consulted  by  most  of 
his  brethren  of  the  profession  in  cases  of 
difficulty.  During  his  professional  ca¬ 
reer  he  was  ever  careful  to  preserve 
whatever  was  curious  or  instructive,  and 
thus  collected  a  valuable  museum  of  pre¬ 
parations  of  diseased  parts  and  morbid, 
anatomy,  grafted  on  one  handed  down  to 
him  from  his  father,  who  was  also  se¬ 
nior  surgeon  of  the  Infirmary,  and  which 
he  deposited  in  that  institution.  His 
literary  attainments  were  very  general 
and  multifarious  ;  he  was  a  good  classical 
scholar,  was  fond  of  historical  and  anti¬ 
quarian  research,  had  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  pos¬ 
sessed  much  wit  and  humour,  and  a 
great  facility  of  composition.  In  1804, 
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be  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
“  Bristol  Mirror, ’*  and  continued  to  be 
so  till  1820,  when  he  disposed  of  his  in¬ 
terest  to  the  present  proprietor.  He 
bad  made  large  collections  in  relation 
to  different  portions  of  Bristol  history  ; 
those  re'ating  to  the  Bristol  stage  he  had 
lately  arranged,  and  had  bound  in  three 
or  four  folio  volumes,  with  the  intention 
to  deposit  them  in  the  Bristol  Library, 
of  whose  committee  he  had  long  been  a 
member.  His  collections  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Infirmary  were  undergoing 
a  similar  arrangement,  which  had  not 
been  completed.  Mr.  Smith’s  remains 
were  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  on 
the  31st  Jan.  which  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of 
B  ristol.  It  was  attended  by  the  various 
lodges  of  Freemasons,  of  whose  society 
he  was  a  very  eminent  member,  by  the 
corporation,  the  clergy,  &c. 

—  At  Leeds,  the  Rev.  Robeit  Jar- 
rett,  for  fifty-one  years  Rector  of  Well¬ 
ington,  Somerset.  He  was  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.,  1787,  M.A. 
1790  ;  and  was  presented  to  his  living 
in  1791. 

—  At  Portsdown  Lodge,  Hants, 
Martha,  the  wife  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Francis  Austin,  K.C.B.,  in  his  77th  year. 

—  At  Luckley  House,  Wokingham, 
Charles  Fyshe  Palmer,  esq.,  formerly 
M.P.  for  Reading.  The  ancestors  of 
Mr.  Palmer  had  been  seated  at  Woking¬ 
ham  for  a  considerable  period.  He  first 
came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Read¬ 
ing  in  1818,  and  was  returned  after  a 
contest.  He  was  again  elected  in  1820, 
but  in  1826  was  defeated  on  the  poll, 
but  on  a  petition  he  recovered  the  seat 
from  Mr.  Spence.  In  1830  he  stood 
another  contest  with  success,  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  In 
1831  and  1832  he  was  returned  without 
opposition  (with  Mr.  Russell) ;  but  in 
1833  he  declined  the  conflict,  when  his 
seat  was  successfully  contested  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd.  In 
1837  he  came  again  into  Parliament, 
the  Whigs  obtaining  both  seats.  In 
1841  the  tables  were  reversed,  and  both 
seats  were  obtained  by  the  Tories,  but 
Mr.  Palmer  did  not  then  take  part  in  the 
contest.  Mr.  Palmer  married  Nov.25, 
1805,  Lady  Madelina,  widow  of  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Sinclair,  Bart.,  of  Stcvenston,  co. 
Haddington,  mother  of  the  present  Sir 
John  Gordon  Sinclair,  Bart.,  Capt. 
R.N.,  second  daughter  of  Alexander, 
fourth  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  sister  to 
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the  Duchess  dowager  of  Richmond,  the 
late  Duchess  of  Manchester,  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  dowager  Cornwallis,  and  the 
Duchess  dowager  of  Bedford. 

25.  At  Stratford,  aged  62,  Richard 
Gregory,  esq.,  late  of  Spitalfields,  one  of 
the  magistrates  for  Middlesex,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Spitalfields  National 
School. 

—  In  his  100th  year,  Mr.  Andrews 
Powell,  of  the  Tennis  Court,  Cardiff. 
His  father,  William  Powell,  resided  at 
the  Tennis  Court,  under  the  ancient  and 
honourable  family  of  Cefn  Mably,  till 
his  death  in  the  113th  year  of  his  age  ; 
and  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Andrews,  was  Chancellor  of  Llandaff. 
The  habits  of  young  Mr.  Powell  were 
through  life  marked  with  extreme  tem¬ 
perance,  and  he  enjoyed  till  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death,  uniform  good 
health.  He  could  read  and  write  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  glasses. 

—  In  his  51st  vear,  Edward  Drum- 
mond,  esq.,  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  was  a  cousin  of  Viscount  Strathal- 
len,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Chas.  Drum¬ 
mond,  esq.,  banker  at  Charing  Cross, 
by  the  Hon.  Mary  Dulcibella  Eden, 
sixth  daughter  of  William  first  Tor d 
Auckland.  Having  entered  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  State  as  a  clerk  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  at  an  early  age,  his  assiduity, 
fidelity,  and  good  humour,  introduced 
him  to  the  more  immediate  patronage  of 
the  Minister  of  the  day.  As  private 
secretary  to  the  present  Earl  of  Ripon, 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
displayed  those  qualifications  which 
recommended  him  successively  to  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  Sir  R.  Peel.  Under 
these  statesmen  it  was  his  lot  to  dis¬ 
charge,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  duties 
which  are  only  inferior  to  those  of  a 
Cabinet  minister  because  they  are  less 
conspicuous,  but  the  faithful  discharge 
of  which  can  alone  alleviate  the  anxieties 
and  mitigate  the  asperities  of  official 
station.  As  there  is  no  connexion  so 
close  as  that  which  binds  the  English 
statesman  to  his  secretary — a  connec¬ 
tion  unknown  and  unappreciated  in  fo¬ 
reign  courts — so,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
grief  so  profound  as  that  which  an  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman  feels  for  the  loss  of  him 
in  whose  person  the  qualities  of  friend 
and  partisan  have  been  harmoniously 
blended —who  has  been  the  associate  of 
his  public  councils,  the  confidant  of  his 
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public  cares,  and  the  cheerful  compa¬ 
nion  of  his  private  life.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  unbounded  confidence 
in  Mr.  Drummond’s  integrity;  and  on 
one  occasion  he  publicly  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  his  great  satisfaction 
that  Mr.  Drummond  had  done  him  the 
honour  to  become  his  private  secretary. 
Happen,  therefore,  when  it  might,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Drummond  could  not  but 
be  widely  lamented.  The  man  whose 
qualifications  for  public  duties  were 
prized  by  Canning  and  Wellington, 
whilst  the  charm  of  his  personal  inter¬ 
course  was  no  less  valued  in  private 
circles,  could  not  have  passed  away  for 
ever,  without  the  deep  and  earnest  re¬ 
gret  of  those  to  whom  he  was  known, 
either  as  an  inti  mate  friend,  or  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  servant.  But  how  bitter  is  the  sting 
added  to  the  poignancy  of  ordinary  sor¬ 
row  by  a  death  so  sudden  and  so  awful  ! 
The  circumstances  of  his  assassination 
have  already  been  recorded  in  another 
part  of  this  work.  Mr.  Drummond’s 
funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  31, 
at  Charlton,  near  Woolwich,  of  which 
village  his  brother  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Drummond  is  incumbent.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  in  a  vault  in  the 
church-yard,  immediately  under  the 
chancel-window.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Charlton  was  also  the  burial-place  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Spencer  Percival,  assassinated 
by  Bellingham,  in  1812. 

—  The  Rev.  Griffith  Lloyd,  Rector 
of  Christleton,  Cheshire,  brotherto  Lord 
Mostyn. 

—  Aged  62,  the  Hon. William  How¬ 
ard,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Cawdor,  &c.  He  was  born  on  Christ- 
mas-day  1781,  the  second  son  of  Frede¬ 
rick,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  by  Lady 
Margaret  Caroline  Leveson  Gower,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  Granville,  first  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Stafford.  He  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Morpeth 
at  the  elections  of  1830  and  1831,  and 
in  1837  he  was  returned  as  Member  for 
Sutheriandshirc,  but  retired  in  March, 
1810. 

—  At  Aylesbury,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Dr.  Edmunds,  whom  she  survived  only 
a  few  days,  in  her  54th  year. 

26.  In  Brunswick-square,  Catherine, 
widow  of  Thomas  Platt,  esq. 

—  In  Chester-place,  Regent’s  Park, 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  esq.,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Mr,  Nelson  Cole* 
ridge  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Coleridge, 
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a  brother  of  the  poet.  He  married  his 
cousin,  a  daughter  of  the  poet,  a  very 
learned  and  accomplished  lady;  she 
published  some  years  ago  a  translation 
of  the  “  History  of  the  Abipones ,”  from 
the  Latin  of  Dobrizlioffer,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  beautiful  fairy  tale  called 
“  Phantasmion.3*  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  elected  Fellow,  and  gra¬ 
duated  B.A.  1823,  M.A.  1824.  He  ac¬ 
companied  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of 
Barbadoes,  on  his  outward  voyage,  and 
the  result  was  a  work  entitled  “  Six 
Months  in  the  West  Indies  in  1825,” 
originally  published  anonymously,  but 
with  his  name  in  the  third  edition,  1832 
which  is  one  of  the  series  of  Murray’s 
Family  Library.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Nov.  24,  1826,  practised  as  an 
equity  draughtsman  and  conveyancer  ; 
and  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  equity  to  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society.  In  1830  he 
published  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Greek  Classic.  Poets.  In  1836  he 
published  the  Literary  Remains  of  Mr. 
S.  T.  Coleridge  ;  and  he  has  since  been 
the  editor  of  several  other  posthumous 
editions  of  various  portions  of  his 
great  relative’s  writings.  He  also 
wrote  several  articles  in  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

27.  In  Hertford-street,  Mayfair,  James 
Franck,  esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector  General 
of  Hospitals,  in  his  75th  year. 

—  At  Belmont  Place,  Wandsworth- 
Road,  Andrew  Becket,  esq.,  in  his  92nd 
year. 

r —  At  Leicester,  Mrs.  Ireland  in  her 
93rd  year. 

—  At  Crosby-square,  aged  67,  Levy 
Salomons,  esq.  He  has  left,  by  will,  le¬ 
gacies  for  charitable  purposes,  amount¬ 
ing  altogether  to  the  sum  of  6,850/. ; 
viz.,  2,000/.,  300/.,  500/.,  500/.,  and 
1,000/.  to  the  new  synagogue  in  Lead- 
enhall-street ;  100/.  to  the  great  syna¬ 
gogue  in  Duke’s-place ;  100/.  to  a  so¬ 
ciety  in  London  for  distributing  bread, 
meat,  and  coals,  amongst  the  German 
Jews;  100/.  to  the  Sabbath  Society  in 
London  for  distributing  5s.  weekly  in 
winter,  to  the  poor  ;  100/.  to  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Society  in  Fenchurch-street  ;  also, 
50/.  to  the  same  ;  100/.  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Synagogue,  in  Bevis  Marks  ;  and 
2,000/.  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  Tiberias,  Heb¬ 
ron,  and  Sabat,  all  free  of  legacy  duty, 
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28.  At  Ryhope,  Durham,  aged  71, 
the  Rev.  John  Hayton,  for  sixteen  years 
Perpetual  Curate  of  that  Chapelry,  and 
formerly,  for  more  than  30  years  the  re¬ 
spected  and  indefatigable  Curate  of 
Sunderland  ;  on  retiring  from  which 
place  the  inhabitants  testified  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  character  by  present¬ 
ing  him  with  a  service  of  plate,  accom¬ 
panied  by  one  hundred  sovereigns.  Mr. 
Ifayton  was  also  for  many  years  the 
conductor  of  a  school  in  that  town,  and 
had  under  his  tuition  many  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  leading  and  influential  gentlemen 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  by  whom 
he  was  held  in  great  esteem. 

29.  In  his  84th  year,  the  Rev.  Janies 
Ord,  of  Langton-hall,  Leicestershire. 

—  At  Winson  House,  near  Birming¬ 
ham,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  R.  Playfair, 
esq.,  late  of  Dorset-Square,  London. 

31.  At  Hull,  aged  77,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Anderson,  father  of  the  Rev.  John  An¬ 
derson,  of  Snaith. 

- — -  At  Bath,  aged  88,  the  Rev.  Rich¬ 
ard  Worthington,  M.D. 

—  At  Bolton  Hall,  near  Leyburn, 
Yorkshire,  aged  55,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Powlett  Orde-Powlett,  only  surviving 
brother,  and  heir  presumptive,  to  Lord 
Bolton.  He  was  a  member  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.A.  in  1810.  He 
was  best  known  on  the  turf. 

— •  Suddenly,  of  an  affection  of  the 
heart,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother, 
Major  Muskett,  at  North  Brixton,  aged 
57,  George  Alfred  Muskett,  esq.,  of  the 
Bury,  Rickmansvvorth,  formerly  M.P., 
for  St.  Alban’s,  and  a  banker  in  that 
borough.  He  obtained  his  election  in 
1837,  defeating  Mr.  Cabbell,  one  of  the 
two  Conservative  candidates.  In  1841, 
both  the  late  members  were  replaced  by 
Mr.  Repton,  and  Lord  Listowel. 

—  At  his  residence,  the  Mote,  Pem¬ 
brokeshire,  William  Henry  Scourfield, 
esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  the  town  and 
county  of  Haverfordwest,  in  his  67th 
year. 


FEBRUARY. 

1.  At  Southport,  Lancashire,  Mary, 
widow  of  the  late  George  Coltman,esq., 
of  Hagnaby  Priory,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln. 

—  At  Antigua,  of  yellow-fever,  Os¬ 
wald  Wood,  esq.,  Provost-Marshal- Ge¬ 
neral,  his  Wife,  and  Mrs.  Adam,  his 


Mother-in-law,  who  were  taken  off'  in 
the  short  space  of  twenty  days. 

2.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Snell,  Rector 
of  Windleham-cum-Bagshot. 

• —  At  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Hill-street,  Peckham,  Miss  Maria 
Ellison  Watt ;  in  her  65th  year. 

3.  At  her  house  in  Upper  Brook- 
street,  Lady  Matilda  Wynyard,  widow 
of  the  late  General  Henry  John  Wyn¬ 
yard,  in  her  69th  year. 

4.  At  St.  Omer,  Captain  N.  Haddock 
Ilolworthy,  R.N.,  in  his  82nd  year. 

5.  In  the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Peter  Dobree,  Rector  of  Wig- 
gington,  Oxfordshire,  and  of  Furthoe, 
Northamptonshire. 

—  At  Dodington,  Gloucestershire, 
Sir  C.  Bethell  Codrington,  Bart. 

—  At  his  house,  in  Berkeley-square, 
Lieut.-Col.  Edward  Boscawen  Frede¬ 
rick,  in  his  81st  year. 

6.  At  his  house,  in  Park-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  Francis  Cross,  esq., 
late  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery. 

— *  At  Torr,  the  Rev.  John  Usborne, 
Rector  of  Augmering,  Sussex. 

7.  Aged  69,  Courtney  Smith,  esq.,  of 
Park-street,  Grosvenor-square.  He  was 
brother  of  the  late  gallant  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  He  was  seized  with  sudden  ill¬ 
ness  in  Hinde  -  street,  Manchester- 
square,in  consequence  of  which  he  en¬ 
tered  a  baker’s  shop,  where  he  died  in 
a  few  minutes. 

8.  At  Albany-street,  Regent’s  Park, 
Lieut. -Gen.  St.  George  Ashe,  in  his  86th 
year.  Fie  had  served  upwards  of  forty- 
two  years  in  India,  and  was  the  senior 
officer  in  the  Bengal  army. 

—  At  Ramsgate,  aged  66,  William 
Walker,  esq.,  late  of  Barton  Hall,  near 
Mildenhall,  Suffolk. 

—  At  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  the  seat  of  her  son,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Leigh,  the  Hon.  Mrs. Leigh, 
sister  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Saye-and 
Sele,  and  relict  of  the  late  James  Henry 
Leigh,  esq.,  of  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  and 
Adlestrop  House,  Gloucestershire,  in 
her  72nd  year. 

9.  At  his  seat,  Newpark,  near  Water¬ 
ford  (of  which  city  he  was  long  the  re¬ 
presentative),  aged  87,  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Newport,  Bart.,  D.C.L., 
M.R.I.A.  Sir  John  Newport  was  of  a 
Dutch  family,  but  claimed  descent  from 
a  junior  branch  of  the  Newports,  Earls 
of  Bradford.  He  was  born  Oct.  24, 
1756,  the  son  of  Simon  Newport,  esq., 
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a  banker  at  Waterford,  by  tbe  daughter 
of  William  Riall,  esq*,  of  Clonmel.  He 
was  himself  a  partner  in  the  bank,  and 
was  created  a  Baronet  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  Aug.  25,  1789,  with  remain¬ 
der  to  his  brotherWilliam  Newport,  esq. 
of  Waterford.  Having  been  already  an 
active  member  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  he  presented  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Waterford,  at  the  general 
election  of  1802,  and  though  defeated 
on  the  poll,  yet,  pursuing  the  contest 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  finally  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  seat.  He  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Whig  party,  and  a  use¬ 
ful  supporter  of  their  arguments  in  de¬ 
bate.  During  their  short  ministry  of 
1806,  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Irish 
Exchequer,  and  was  sworn  a  Privy 
Councillor  for  Ireland.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  re-chosen  for  Waterford, 
without  opposition.  In  1807,  he  beat 
Colonel  Bolton  by  two  votes  only,  and 
he  continued  Member  for  Waterford 
until  the  dissolution  in  1832.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  testimony  to  his  political  exer¬ 
tions  appeared  in  one  of  the  papers  ot 
the  day,  in  1830  “  If  Sir  John  New¬ 

port  be  not  a  man  of  the  very  first-rate 
ability,  his  talents,  and  still  more  his 
industry  and  information,  are  such  as  to 
command  respect.  He  understands  the 
interests  of  his  country  well,  and  has 
struggled  to  promote  them  manfully 
and  skilfully  from  the  period  of  the 
Union  to  the  present  hour.  There  never 
was  an  Irish  question  during  the  last 
twenty-eight  years  on  which  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Waterford  did  not  distinguish 
himself  by  a  fearless  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  devotion  to  his  country’s  welfare. 
There  was  no  sacrifice  of  personal  or 
official  advantage  which  this  honest  re¬ 
presentative  did  not  make  to  what  he 
deemed  his  political  consistency  and 
duty,  the  last  instance  of  which  we  are 
told,  was  his  refusal  to  accept  office 
with  the  Grenvilles  when  they  joined 
Lord  Liverpool,  assigning  as  a  reason 
for  thus  rejecting  the  recommendation 
of  his  earliest  friend  Lord  Grenville,  that 
the  principle  of  the  Government  was 
adverse  to  any  measure  of  Catholic  re¬ 
lief.”  In  183- Sir  John  Newport  was 
appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  in  England,  an  office  created  by 
the  Whig  measure  of  Exchequer  Re¬ 
form.  In  this  he  was  in  1839  succeeded 
by  Lord  Monteagle,  retiring  on  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  1000/,  He  married  Ellen, 


daughter  of  Shapland  Carew,  esq., 
of  Castle,  co.  Wexford,  and  aunt  lo 
tbe  present  Lord  Carew,  but  had  no 
issue. 

—  At  the  Pavillion,  near  Melrose, 
Henry  Kerr  Cranstown,  esq.,  in  his  86th 
year. 

10.  Aged  43,  Sir  Thomas  Henry 
Hesketh,  fourth  Baronet,  of  llufford 
Hall, Lancashire.  He  had  only  succeeded 
his  father,  Sir  T.  D.  Hesketh,  on  the 
27th  July,  1842. 

• —  In  Bouverie-street,  aged  52,  Mr. 
Richard  Carlisle,  formerly  a  publisher 
of  deistical  books  and  papers  in  Fleet- 
street.  Of  his  former  opinions  and  doc¬ 
trines  there  are  and  will  be  but  few  ad¬ 
mirers,  but  for  the  last  ten  years  these 
had  become  gradually  modified.  About 
a  month  ago  he  returned  from  Enfield, 
where  for  the  last  five  years  he  had  resided 
and  started  a  weekly  periodical,  called 
the  Christian  Mirror,  which  only  reach¬ 
ed  three  numbers,  the  fourth  being 
finished  only  the  day  before  his  death. 
His  body  was  removed  to  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  for  dissection,  in  compliance 
with  his  dying  request. 

—  At  Clare  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire, 
Catherine,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Boult  Sharp,  late  of  Bamburgh,  North¬ 
umberland,  in  her  73rd  year.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  tbe  last  lineal  descendant  of 
Dr.  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York. 

—  At  the  house  of  her  brother,  New 
Bridge-street,  Anne,  sister  of  tbe  Rev. 
Thomas  Dale,  Vicar  of  St.  Bride’s. 

11.  Aged  75,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hardy, 
Vicar  of  Walberton  with  Yapton,  and 
for  more  than  fifty  years  Vicar  of  Stough¬ 
ton,  Sussex. 

-—At  Brompton  Barracks,  Chatham, 
James  Esten  Dickinson,  Capt.  in  the 
86th  Regt.,  in  his  44th  year. 

12.  At  his  house,  in  Mecklenburgh- 
square,  in  his  65th  year,  the  Rev.  John 
Natt,  B.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Sepulchre’s, 
London.  This  amiable  man  was  the  son 
of  a  highly  respectable  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Nathan  Natt;  he  was  born  July 
6,  1778,  at  Netswell,  in  Essex,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Merchant-Taylors’ School,  from 
which  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at 
St,  John’s  College,  Oxford,  in  June, 
1795.  He  was  in  due  course  admitted 
Fellow  ;  proceeded  B.A.  April  3,  1799  ; 
M.  A.  March  4,  1803  ;  and  not  long  af¬ 
ter  became  one  of  the  public  tutors  of 
his  college.  In  1808  he  proceeded  B.D. 
and,  resigning  the  tutorship,  accepted 
the  Vicarage  of  St*  Giles’s,  in  Oxford, 
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where  he  labourerd  with  great  zeal  and 
assiduity,  establishing  charitable  socie¬ 
ties,  superintending  Sunday  schools,  and 
performing  the  responsible  duties  of  a 
parochial  minister  in  a  most  exemplary 
manner,  and  with  much  practical  dis¬ 
cretion,  for  full  twenty  years.  Upon  the 
rectory  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  becoming  va¬ 
cant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Shackleford,  in 
1829,  he  succeeded  to  that  benefice,  and 
retained  it  till  his  death.  In  1841,  Mr. 
Natt  published  a  small  volume  of  “  Ser¬ 
mons,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Sepulchre.”  They  are  very  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  author ;  plain  and 
practical,  earnest  and  impressive  ; 
abounding  in  good  sense  and  charitable 
feeling.  Mr.  Natt  was  an  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  fine  arts,  and  had  a  small 
collection  of  good  pictures.  Mr.  Natt’s 
decease  was  awfully  sudden.  He  had 
preached  at  his  church  in  the  morning, 
and  dined  early,  as  was  his  custom  on 
Sundays,  when  his  servant  being  sur¬ 
prised  at  not  receiving  a  summons  as 
usual,  went  into  the  room,  and  there 
found  his  master  on  the  floor,  and  a 
corpse.  Medical  assistance  was  imme¬ 
diately  called  in,  but  in  vain  ;  it  being 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who 
promptly  attended,  as  well  as  that  of 
Dr.  Farr,  the  usual  physician  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Mr,  Natt,  that  he  had 
expired  instantaneously,  either  from 
apoplexy,  or  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  in 
the  heart. 

—  William  Jex  Blake,  esq.,  of  Swan- 
far  Abbotts,  and  for  many  years  a  De¬ 
puty  Lieutenant  and  Magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  in  his  85th  year. 

13.  At  Woburn,  Beds,  Henry  Sey¬ 
mour,  esq.,  son  of  Lord  Robert  Seymour, 
and  for  many  years  Sergeant-at-Arms 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  his  67th 
year. 

—  At  Ickleford  Rectory,  Susanna, 
relict  of  the  late  Rev.Thomas  Thirl  wall, 
in  her  88th  year. 

—  At  Larbert  House,  near  Falkirk, 
Sir  Gilbert  Stirling,  Bart. 

14.  At  Salhouse  Hall,  Norfolk,  Robert 
Ward,  esq.,  aged  75,  a  magistrate  of  that 
county.  lie  was  the  only  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Richard  Ward,  esq.,  Lieut.-Col. 
of  the  East  Norfolk  Militia,  by  Amelia, 
fourth  daughter  of  Stamp  Brooksbank, 
esq.,  M.P.  of  Hackney  House,  Middle¬ 
sex.  Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Parr,  when  Master  of  the  Norwich 
Grammar  School ;  in  early  life  he  served 


as  a  Midshipman  in  the  R.N.,  in  the 
fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
and  was  in  six  general  actions  in  India, 
from  1780  to  1784,  in  one  of  which  he 
was  seriously  wounded. 

15.  At  Airthry  Castle,  N.B.,  aged  72, 
the  Right  Hon.  George  Abercromby, 
Baron  Abercromby,  of  Aboukir,  and 
Tullibody,  co.  Clackmannan  (1801), 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Sheriff  Depute  of 
Stirlingshire.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  gallant  General  Sir  Ralph  Aber¬ 
cromby,  K.B.,  the  victor  of  Aboukir,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Mary  Anne  Lady  Aber¬ 
cromby,  daughter  of  John  Menzies,  of 
Fernton,  co.  Perth,  esq.,  created  a  Peer¬ 
ess  after  her  husband's  death  in  1801. 
He  succeeded  his  mother  in  the  peerage 
Feb.  11,  1821. 

—  The  Dowager  Lady  Wakeman, 
Widow  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Wakeman, 
Bart.,  in  her  84th  year. 

16.  At  Upper  Montague-strcet,  Ma¬ 
jor-Gen.  Charles  Jones,  late  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  the  King  of  Hanover.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  drawing  the  charge  of  a 
pair  of  pistols,  when  the  one  in  his  hand 
from  some  cause  went  off,  and  the 
ball  penetrating  his  heart  caused  in¬ 
stant  death. 

—  At  Clifton,  in  his  58th  year,  Pier- 
cy  Brett,  esq.,  Commander  R.N.  He 
was  born  at  Westbere,  near  Canterbury, 
Feb.  20,  1787,  the  eldest  son  of  Capt. 
Piercy  Brett,  R.N.,  and  first  embarked 
in  1801  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
the  flag  ship  of  Sir  Henry  Harvey,  se¬ 
cond  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 
During  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  he  served 
on  board  the  Bittern  sloop,  on  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  station,  and  in  May,  1805 
he  was  appointed  by  Sir  Richard  Bick- 
erton  to  act  as  Lieutenant  in  the  gun¬ 
boat  service  at  Gibraltar.  On  the  re¬ 
duction  of  that  establishment  in  Oct. 
following,  he  joined  the  Donegal ,  74, 
and  assisted  at  the  capture  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  first-rate  El  Rayo.  In  the  ensuing 
month  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tigre  80;  in  Aug.  1806  removed 
to  the  Madras,  54  ;  in  July  to  the  Re¬ 
pulse  74  ;  and  subsequently  to  the 
Queen,  98,  all  on  the  Mediterranean 
station,  from  which  he  returned  home 
in  Sept.  1808.  His  subsequent  appoint¬ 
ments  were  to  the  Implacable,  74,  in 
Jan.  1810  to  the  Formidable ,  98,  and  in 
May  1811  to  the  Egmont,  74,  in  which 
he  served  until  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Commander,  Feb.  1,  1812. 

I7»  At  the  Royal  Free  Hospital, 
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Gray’s  Tim  Road,  aged  78,  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Drax  Free,  D.D.,  late  Rector  of 
Biggleswade,  Beds.  He  was  of  St. 
John’s  college,  Oxford,  M.A.,  1789, 
B.D.  1794,  D.D.  1799;  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  rectory  of  Biggleswade,  in 
1830,  by  the  Prebendary  of  Biggles¬ 
wade,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  The 
name  of  Dr.  Free  has  been  unhappily 
notorious  from  proceedings  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts,  by  the  sentence  of  which 
he  was  finally  deprived  of  his  living. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  being 
knocked  down  by  a  gig  in  Gray’s  Inn 
Lane. 

—  At  Copdock  House,  near  Ipswich, 
Lady  Dickens,  wife  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir 
Samuel  Trevor  Dickens,  K.C.H. 

18.  Aged  108,  M.  Louis  Pouchee. 
This  patriarch,  who  underwent  an  ope¬ 
ration  in  St.  George’s  Hospital,  in  De¬ 
cember  last,  for  hernia,  was  born  at 
Rouen,  in  Normandy,  on  the  17th  Jan. 
1735. 

'  —  At  Woolwich,  Lieut.-Col.  William 
Middleton,  barrack-master  ;  late  Lieut.- 
Col.  of  the  42nd  Highlanders.  He  was 
appointed  Ensign  1802,  Lieut.  1804, 
Capt.  1812,  Major,  1826,  Lieut.-Col. 
1835.  He  served  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
was  wounded  at  Corunna.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  barrack-master  at  Woolwich 
last  year. 

—  At  Torquay,  in  his  90th  year, 
Samuel  HumphryPellew,  esq.,  for  nearly 
fifty  years  Collector  of  the  Customs  at 
Falmouth.  Mr.  Pellew  was  the  eldest 
brother  of  Adm.  Viscount  Exmouth, 
and  Admiral  Sir  Israel  Pellew,  and  in 
the  early  career  of  these  great  offi¬ 
cers  they  received  from  him  the  care  and 
protection  of  a  parent.  Connected  with 
leading  members  of  successive  Ad¬ 
ministrations,  he  was  enabled  to  offer 
to  the  Government  on  various  occasions 
very  important  suggestions.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  system  of  qua¬ 
rantine,  the  Convoy  duty  was  adopted 
on  his  advice,  and  he  was  very  mate¬ 
rially  concerned  in  effecting  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Warehousing  System,  so 
material  to  the  trade  and  revenue  of  the 
country.  Personally  no  man  was  more 
to  be  admired  and  loved.  His  life  was 
a  course  of  goodness,  integrity,  and 
honour,  and  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished.  He  was  in  the  receipt  of  a 
retiring  pension  of  500/,  a-year, which  he 
never  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  but 
munificently  bestowed  it  on  some  chari¬ 
table  institution  in  London. 


• — •  At  Barmouth,  co.  Merioneth,  in 
his  72nd  year,  William  Hardwick,  esq., 
formerly  of  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire. 
This  gentleman,  with  a  singleness  of 
purpose  almost  unequalled,  devoted  the 
whole  time,  when  unoccupied  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  for  the  last  forty  years  and  up¬ 
wards,  to  the  compilation  of  voluminous 
collections  for  the  history  of  Shropshire, 
his  native  county,  together  with  a  ge¬ 
nealogy  of  all  its  leading  families.  He 
had  not,  however,  appeared  before  the 
public,  except  in  periodicals.  A  sound 
lawyer,  endowed  with  a  mind  very  su¬ 
perior  to  most  of  his  profession,  he  was 
in  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  profes¬ 
sional  income,  which  after  satisfying 
the  calls  of  his  family,  was  generously 
applied  to  prosecuting  his  pursuits,  and 
in  objects  of  benevolence,  being  one  of 
the  leading  contributors  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  charities  and  public  institutions  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

—  Jane,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Boy¬ 
cotts,  esq.,  of  Ridge  Hall. 

—  William  Hawkins,  esq.,  of  Col¬ 
chester,  in  his  57th  year. 

—  At  her  house,  Grosvenor  Place, 
after  a  few  hours  illness,  Lady  Louisa 
Hughan,  wife  of  Thomas  Hughan,  esq., 
and  sister  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  St. 
Alban’s. 

20.  At  his  rooms,  in  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  the  37th  yearofhis 
age,  the  Rev.  George  Langshawe,B.D., 
a  Fellow  of  that  College,  and  Vicar  of 
St.  Andrew’s  the  Great,  in  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Langshawe  commenced  his  studies 
at  St.  John’s  College,  in  Oct.  1825,  and 
soon  began  there  to  exhibit  the  rays  of 
future  promise.  He  gained  several 
prizes,  and  was  a  Wrangler  in  the  Ma¬ 
thematical  tripos.  On  the  13th  April, 
in  the  year  following,  he  proceeded 
M.A.,  having  been  a  short  time  before 
elected  a  Junior  Fellow  of  his  college, 
and,  about  the  same  period,  he  under¬ 
took  the  duties  of  a  College  Tutor.  Mr. 
Langshawe’s  first  labours  in  the  Church 
were  at  Cottenham,  near  Cambridge,  to 
which  he  was  ordained  as  temporary 
curate  ;  subsequently  he  became  curate 
of  Great  Oakley,  in  Essex,  and  of  Scot- 
ter,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew’s  the  Great, 
in  1835,  by  Dr.  Wood,  then  Dean  of 
Ely  and  Master  of  St.  John’s  College. 
He  was  also  for  some  time  one  of  the 
College  preachers,  and  voluntarily  took 
upon  himself  the  duty  of  reading  the 
prayers,  &c.  at  Addenbrooke’s  Hospi- 
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tal,  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  in  weekly 
rotation  with  other  clergymen  of  an 
equally  pious  and  benevolent  disposition 
with  himself.  His  mortal  remains  were 
on  the  24th  Feb.  interred  in  the  ante- 
.chapel  of  St.John’s  College.  The  sim¬ 
ple  and  affectionate  earnestness  of  his 
public,  and  the  self-sacrificing  and  labo¬ 
rious  faithfulness  of  his  pastoral  minis¬ 
trations,  had  justly  endeared  him  to  the 
people  of  his  charge  ;  whilst  the  blame¬ 
less  integrity  and  genuine  tenderness  of 
his  private  character,  had  won  the 
unfeigned  love  of  those  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him. 

—  At  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Edward  Wrench,  of  Gray’s  Inn  Terrace, 
Sir  James  Pulteney  Murray,  of  Hill 
Head  and  Englefield  Green,  in  his  30th 
year. 

—  At  his  residence,  Spring  Hall,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts,  Thomas  James 
Steele,  esq.,  the  last  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  James  Steele,  of  Cockpen, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  Incum¬ 
bent  ot  St,  Mary’s,  Jamaica,  in  his  63rd 
year. 

21.  At  his  residence,  Duke-street. 
Westminster,  Robert  Alexander,  esq., 
F.R.S.  F.S.A.,  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  Senior  Queen’s  Counsel  on  the 
Northern  Circuit.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  highly  respectable  solicitor  at  Ha¬ 
lifax.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  of 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Hon.  So¬ 
ciety  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  11th  Feb.  1820. 
For  a  series  of  years  past  he  had  suffer¬ 
ed  from  declining  health,  but  continued 
to  pursue  the  duties  of  his  profession 
until  the  early  part  of  the  year  1841, 
when,  under  the  advice  of  his  medical 
attendants,  he  went  abroad,  in  the  hope 
that  a  change  of  climate  might  prove 
beneficial.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
effected  no  permanent  alteration  for  the 
better,  and  although  from  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  had  taken  place,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  some  of  his  professional 
friends,  at  the  Summer  Assizes  last 
year,  that  he  was  so  far  recruited  as  to 
justify  a  hope  that  he  would  join  the 
Circuit  again  this  Spring,  it  was  a  hope 
which  those  who  were  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  considered  too 
faint  to  place  the  least  reliance  upon. 
Mr.  Alexander  was  a  man  well  versed 
in  generalliterature,and  his  attainments 
as  a  lawyer  stood  deservedly  high.  He 
had  a  remarkable  vivacity  of  manner, 
and  a  most  pleasing  address.  On  the 


Northern  Circuit  he  was  for  many  years 
joint  leader  with  the  present  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Cresswell.  One  of  his  great  cha¬ 
racteristics  in  the  profession  was  the 
caution  which  he  uniformly  exercised  in 
giving  any  opinion  until  he  was  fully 
master  of  the  merits  of  his  case,  and 
hence  the  result  of  his  consideration 
and  judgment  was  always  looked  upon 
as  sound  and  conclusive.  Hewasafluent 
speaker,  and  particularly  clear  and 
intelligible  in  the  language  which  he 
used. 

22.  At  his  Chambers,  New-square, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age,  Sutton  Sharpe,  esq.,  F.S.A.  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Counsel.  Fie  was  the 
eldest  of  the  five  sons  of  Sutton  Sharpe, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars,  and  subsequently  of  Nottingham 
Place,  by  a  sister  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
Poet.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Hon.  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
21st  June,  1822,  andadopted  the  Equity 
side  of  the  Courts.  He  had  for  many 
years  an  extensive  chamber  practice, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  Chancery  draughtsmen.  The 
honour  of  a  silk  gown  was  conferred  up¬ 
on  him  in  Michaelmas  term,  1841.  Mr. 
Sharpe  some  time  ago  had  a  paralytic 
attack,  but  it  was  believed  by  his  friends 
that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 
His  death  will  be  much  lamented  in 
Paris,  as  well  as  in  London ;  for  there  were 
many  men  in  the  French  capital,  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  science,  literature,  or  po¬ 
litics,  with  whom  he  was  on  relations  of 
intimacy.  At  the  bar  he  was  held  in 
the  very  highest  estimation  for  his  many 
excellent  qualities,  and  no  man  was  a 
more  general  favourite  in  society.  In 
politics,  Mr.  Sutton  Sharpe  was  a  de¬ 
cided  Liberal ;  but  such  was  the  amenity 
of  his  manners,  that  even  in  the  times 
when  politics  ran  highest  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  during  the  period  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  it  is  believed  that  his  stout  asser¬ 
tion  of  his  principles  never  lost  him  a 
friend. 

—  The  Rev.  Egerton  Stafford,  Vicar 
of  Chacombe,  and  Rector  of  Thenford, 
Northamptonshire,  in  his  80th  year. 

—  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  whilst  on 
his  return  to  England,  Robert  Paunce- 
fote,  esq.,  of  Preston  Court,  Glouces¬ 
tershire. 

23.  At  Thaxted,  Essex,  aged  72,  the 
Rev.  Stephen  John  Aldrich,  Rector  of 
Chickney,  in  that  county,  to  which  lie  was 
presented  in  1799,  by  H.  Cranmer,  esq. 
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24.  At  Duddon  Grove,  Lancashire, 
the  Rev.  William  Millers,  Rector  of 
Aberdaron,  Carmarthenshire.  He  was 
formerly  a  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B  A. 
1789,  as  Senior  Wrangler,  M.A.  1792, 
B.D.  1800  ;  and  was  collated  to  Aber¬ 
daron  in  1836,  by  Bishop  Bethell. 

— •  At  his  residence  in  the  Close,  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  Edward  Davies,  esq.,  Deputy 
Registrar  of  the  Diocese  of  Sarum,  and 
one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  Corporation 
of  Salisbury. 

—  At  Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  Henry 
Sabine  Browne,  esq.,  late  Cant,  in  the 
85th  Light  Infantry,  only  son  of  the  late 
Henry  Browne,  esq.,  of  Portland  Place, 
London. 

26.  At  Cheltenham,  in  his  60th  year, 
Major-General  Sir  John  Thomas  Jones, 
of  Cranmer  Hall,  Norfolk,  Bart.,  and 
K.C.B.,  Aide-de  -camp  to  the  Queen. 
He  was  bom  March  25,  1783,  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Jones,  esq,,  of  Landguard- 
fort  (son  of  John  Jones,  of  Fakenham, 
Norfolk,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Ware,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,) 
and  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Roberts, 
an  officer  in  the  29th  Foot.  Tire  late 
Baronet  entered  the  Royal  Engineers 
as  Second  Lieutenant,  Aug.  30,  1798  ; 
became  First  Lieutenant  1800 ;  Second 
Captain  1805;  Captain  1809;  brevet 
Major  and  Lieut.-Col.  1812  ;  Lieut.-Col. 
R.  Eng.  1816;  brevet  Colonel  1825; 
and  a  Major.- General  1837,  when  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  service.  He  served  the 
campaign  in  Calabria,  Sec.  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Maida,  at  the  attack  of 
the  castle  of  Scylla,  and  in  the  retreat 
to  Corunna.  He  afterwards  accompa¬ 
nied  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  and 
was  present  at  the  reduction  of  FI  ashl¬ 
ing.  He  served  the  campaigns  of  1810, 
11,  and  12,  in  the  Peninsula,  and  re¬ 
received  a  medal  for  the  siege  of  Bada- 
joz.  At  the  siege  of  Bijrgos,  in  1812, 
he  was  shot  through  the  ankle-joint.  lie 
was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  at 
the  enlargement  of  the  Order  in  Jan, 
1815 ;  and  in  18...  raised  to  the  grade 
ofa  KnightCommander.By  patent  dated 
Sept.  30,  1831,  he  was  created  a  Baro¬ 
net;  and  he  received  a  grant  of 
armorial  insignia,  in  allusion  to  his 
military  services.  Sir  J.  T,  Jones 
was  also  an  aide-de-camp  to  his  late 
Majesty. 

—  At  Topsham,  Lucy,  the  wife  of 
Andrew  Bisset,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  daughter  of  Lieut.-Col.  T.  Peyron- 


net  Thompson,  of  Blackheath,  in  her 
31st  year. 

—  At  Mitchel  Dean,  Gloucestershire, 
Mrs,  M,  E.  Hoare,  in  her  82nd  year, 

27.  At  his  house.  Upper  Belgrave^ 
street,  London,  William  Jardinc,  esq., 
M.P.,  in  his  59th  year. 

—  At  sea,  on  his  passage  homewards, 
Professor  Walter  Kyte  Coles,  of  Bishop’s 
College,  Calcutta,  in  his  30th  year. 

28.  Aged  65,  the  Rev.  Dr,  Schwabe,  of 
Stamford  Hill,  for  forty-three  years  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  German  Lutheran  church. 
Little  Alie-street,  Goodman’s  -  fields. 
He  was  the  instructor  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  inthe  German  language. 

Lately. —  At  Chin-Kiang-foo,  in  Chi¬ 
na,  Major  Uniacke,of  the  Royal  Marines. 
Major  Uniacke  was  a  gallant  and  distin¬ 
guished  officer.  He  was  in  the  general 
action  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  Oct.  21,  1805.  The  Spanish 
ship  of  the  line,  El  Firme ,  having 
struck,  he  boarded  and  took  possession 
of  her  with  forty  marines,  having  charge 
of  several  hundred  prisoners.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  the 
expedition  to  Malaga,  and  was  in  the 
Sea  Horse  when  she  captured  a  French 
frigate.  He  was  at  thecapture  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  in  all  the  affairs  on  the  Poto¬ 
mac  as  well  as  at  Baltimore  and  NewOr- 
leans,  where  he  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  knee-joint,  at  the  capture  of  the 
flotilla  with  Capt.  Lockyer,  in  the  barge 
of  the  Sea  Horse,  when  every  individual 
on  board  was  killed  or  wounded.  He 
was  rewarded  by  a  sword  from  the  Pa¬ 
triotic  Fund.  He  had  been  repeated- 
edly  engaged  in  the  Chinese  expedition 
and  led  his  men  to  the  walls  with  un¬ 
daunted  courage.  He  was  for  some  years 
a  resident  at  Chelmsford,  with  a  re¬ 
cruiting  party  of  the  Royal  Marines. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  at  Chin-Kiang-foo,  from  coup  de 
soleil,  to  which  Col.  Driver,  of  the  6th 
Madras  Infantry,  and  about  twenty  men 
of  the  98th,  also  fell  victims. 


MARCH. 

1.  In  Harley-street,  aged  51,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Walde- 
grave,  R.N.  She  was  the  eldest  daughr 
ter  of  the  late  Samuel  Whitbread,  esq., 
by  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  was  married 
in  1812,  and  lias  left  a  numerous  family. 

—  At  Bittern,  near  Southampton, 
aged  33,  the  Rev.  John  ASinilius  Shad- 
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well,  second  son  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  England,  and  Rector  of  All  Saints, 
Southampton.  lie  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  early  acquisi¬ 
tion  in  Hebrew  learning,  and  was  elected 
Tyrwhitt’s  Hebrew  scholar.  lie  gra¬ 
duated  B.A.  1831,  M. A.  1832.  He  en¬ 
tered  on  his  clerical  life  as  Curate  of 
Gateshead,  and  applied  himself  at  once 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  zeal  and 
earnestness  which  gave  so  fair  a  promise 
of  usefulness,  that  he  carried  with  him 
from  that  sphere,  on  his  presentation 
to  his  benefice  in  Southampton,  (to 
which  he  was  presented  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  1835,)  the  deeply  at¬ 
tested  regret  of  the  poor  in  an  especial 
manner.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered  on 
the  field  of  duty  from  which  he  has 
been  so  unexpectedly  and  so  early  sum¬ 
moned  away,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to 
his  charge,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
whatever  he  deemed  to  be  a  work  of 
faith  and  labour  of  love. 

—  At  Sheffield,  Hollis  Edward,  only 
child  of  R.  Solly,  esq.,  aged  5  months. 

2.  At  Great  Billing,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  in  his  83d  year,  the  Rev.  John 
Wright,  D.D.,  Rector  of  that  parish, 
and  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county.  He  was  a  member  of  Bra- 
zenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gra¬ 
duated  successively  M.A.  and  D.D., 
and  of  which  College  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow.  Soon  after  completing  his 
studies  at  the  university,  he  was  or¬ 
dained  to  the  curacy  of  Warrington, 
and  became  afterwards  curate  of  Liver¬ 
pool  and  of  Walton-on-the-Hill.  He 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Great 
Billing  by  the  Principal  and  Fellows  of 
Brazenose  College,  in  1801. 

—  At  Bath,  George  Henry  Godart, 
Earl  of  Athlone,  in  his  23d  year. 

—  At  his  house,  in  Warren-street, 
West,  Gloucester-gate,  Regent’s  Park, 
the  Rev.  Denny  Ashburnham,  Rector 
of  Catsfield,  and  Vicar  of  Ditching, 
Sussex. 

—  At  Kettering,  Northamptonshire, 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Hutchinson,  Vicar 
of  Kirk  Burton,  in  the  county  of  York  ; 
in  his  75th  year. 

3.  At  Dublin,  Mrs.  Digges  la  Touche, 
in  her  84th  year. 

— •  At  Cambridge-strcet,  Connaught- 
square,  Miss  Mary  Triphosa  Harford; 
in  her  85th  year. 

—  At  Colchester,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Edward  Bridgman,  esq.,  of  Coney 


Weston  Hall,  Suffolk;  in  her  91st 
year. 

—  At  Nottingham  Park,  Mrs.  Un¬ 
derwood  ;  in  her  95th  year, 

—  At  Easterton,  Dorset,  Paul  Til¬ 
ley  ;  in  his  99th  year. 

—  At  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  John  Simp¬ 
son  ;  in  his  97th  year.  He  retained  his 
intellectual  faculties  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

—  At  South  Shields,  Rachel  Parkin¬ 
son  ;  in  her  104th  year.  She  had  the 
use  of  her  faculties  till  within  four 
weeks  of  her  death. 

—  At  Thornhaugh,  Mrs.  Curtis,  Re¬ 
lict  of  Mr.  Thomas  Curtis,  farmer  ;  in 
her  99th  year.  This  venerable  woman 
enjoyed  good  health  until  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  when,  being  nearly 
blind,  she  slipped  down  stairs,  and 
broke  one  of  her  thighs,  which  produced 
mortification. 

5.  At  Yourbridge,  near  Askrigg, 
Yorkshire,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Wharton,  M.A.  for  forty-eight  years 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  that 
place. 

—  At  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Thomas  Shortt,  M.D.,  Inspector  of 
Prisons. 

7.  At  his  house  in  Randolph-cres¬ 
cent,  Edinburgh,  after  a  short  illness, 
aged  65,  Sir  John  Robinson,  K.H.  His 
father  was  the  late  Professor  Robinson 
• — a  man  still  remembered  with  venera¬ 
tion  by  many  persons  now  alive,  and 
one  of  whose  talents  and  virtues  Scot¬ 
land  may  justly  be  proud.  Sir  John 
Robinson  was  for  some  years,  until  1815, 
in  the  military  and  civil  service  of  his 
Highness  the  Nizam.  He  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1817,  appointed  Secretary  to 
the  Physical  class  in  1823,  and  General 
Secretary  to  the  Society  in  1827,  which 
office  he  filled  with  indefatigable  zeal 
and  attention.  For  many  years  he  re¬ 
sided  almost  constantly  in  Edinburgh, 
where  his  energy  in  carrying  out  pro¬ 
jects  which  he  considered  to  be  of  pub¬ 
lic  utility,  his  zeal  in  making  known 
merit  amongst  ingenious  artificers  and 
others  — in  introducing  improvements 
in  the  mechanical  arts  from  abroad,  and 
in  carrying  out  his  own  elegant  contri¬ 
vances,  obtained  for  him  a  well-deserved 
reputation.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  Scotland  he  was  one 
of  its  most  active  members,  and  finally 
its  President.  He  was  nominated  a 
Knight  of  the  Guelphic  order  in  1836, 
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and  knighted  by  King  William  the 
Fourth  in  J838.  It  must  be  added, 
that,  at  his  house,  foreigners  of  any 
merit  or  distinction  were  constantly  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
and  introduced  to  persons  of  congenial 
tastes.  His  name  is  known,  and  iris 
loss  will  be  felt,  far  beyond  Scotland 
or  England.  There  are  few  countries 
in  Europe  which  have  not,  at  one  time 
or  other,  been  represented  at  his  hos¬ 
pitable  board. 

—  John  Hutchison,  esq.,  of  Cairn- 
gall,  Aberdeenshire:  in  his  83d  year. 

—  Lydia,  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Marsh,  of  Tysoe-street,  Wilmington- 
square. 

8.  At  his  residence,  at  Woolwich 
Common,  Major-general  Sir  John  Bos- 
cawen  Savage,  K.C.B.,  K.C.H.  Sir  John 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
of  that  name,  settled  at  Ardquin,  co. 
Down,  Ireland,  for  many  centuries; 
and  at  a  very  early  age  entered  the 
army,  his  first  commission  bears  date 
5th  December,  1762  in  the  91st  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Foot.  He  exchanged  to  the 
48th  Regiment  of  Foot  1773,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  West  Indies  (Island  of 
Tobago,)  during  the  rebellion  of  the 
negroes  there.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  England,  1776,  and  sold  out  of  the 
army.  In  January  1777  he  obtained  a 
second  Lieutenant’s  commission  in  the 
Marines,  was  promoted  to  First  Lieut, 
shortly  afterwards.  Sir  John  embark¬ 
ed  on  board  H.M.S.  Princess  Amelai, 
1778,  and  was  transferred  to  H.M.S. 
Bedford,  74  guns,  in  1779,  and  sailed 
in  the  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Sir  George  Rodney  to  the  relief  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  on  the  passage  to  which  fort¬ 
ress,  a  convoy,  consisting  of  one  line  of 
battle  ship  and  frigate  was  captured. 
The  above  fleet  also  fell  in  with  the 
Spanish  Fleet  on  the  16th  Jan.,  1780, 
under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de 
Langara,  brought  them  to  action,  cap¬ 
tured  six  sail  of  the  line,  drove  two  line 
of  battle  ships  on  shore,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  and  relieved  Gibraltar.  On 
her  return  to  England  the  Bedford 
captured  a  French  line-of-battle  ship 
and  frigates.  In  1782  Captain  Savage 
sailed  to  the  West  Indies  on  board 
H.M.S.  Dolphin ,  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  the  following  year.  During  the 
peace  he  was  employed  on  board  seve¬ 
ral  ships,  and  at  his  Divisional  Head 
Quarters  in  the  usual  routine  of  military 
duties.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
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Revolutionary  War  with  France,  he 
embarked  on  board  the  Niger,  and  in 
that  frigate  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck 
on  the  Coast  of  Holland  in  a  dreadful 
hurricane.  In  1795  he  embarked  on 
board  H.M.S.  Orion,  74,  joined  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Jervis,  1797,  and  was  on  the  14th 
February  of  that  year  engaged  with  the 
Spanish  Fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
(where  four  sail  of  the  line  were  cap¬ 
tured)  and  employed  blockading  Cadiz 
until  June  1798,  when  he  was  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelson 
up  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  1798,  Nelson  engaged  the 
French  fleet  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
when  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  were  taken  and  destroyed,  in 
this  brilliant  victory  Sir  John  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded,  but  refused  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  included  in  the  list  of 
wounded.  After  the  prizes  had  been 
secured  at  Lisbon,  he  ’returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  November  1798.  In  1801  be 
embarked  on  board  the  Ganges,  74, 
joined  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  this  ship 
was  second  to  Lord  Nelson  in  the  action 
off  Copenhagen,  2nd  April,  1801,  when 
six  sail  of  the  line,  and  all  the  other 
vessels  opposed,  were  captured.  Joined 
Lord  St.  Vincent’s  fleet  off' Brest,  sailed 
for  Jamaica  and  remained  there  until 
November  1803,  then  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  following  are  the  dates  of 
Sir  John  Savage’s  Commissions:  Cap¬ 
tain  24th  April,  1795  ;  Major  15th  Au¬ 
gust,  1805  ;  Lieut.  Colonel  in  the  Army 
1st  Jan.,  1812;  in  the  Marines  24th 
March,  1812;  Colonel  and  Command¬ 
ant  of  the  Chatham  Division,  20th  J  une, 
1825  ;  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Adju¬ 
tant-General,  17th  March,  1831  ;  pro¬ 
moted  to  Major- Gen.  and  removed  from 
the  serving  Corps  to  the  unattached 
list,  10th  Jan.,  1837.  He  was  made  a 
K.C.B.  and  K.C.H.  for  his  services, 
and  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  “  Good  Ser¬ 
vice  Pension”  of  300/.  per  annum.  He 
also  received  a  reward  from  the  “  Pa¬ 
triotic  Fund”  during  the  War. 

9.  At  his  seat,  Comrie  Castle,  Perth¬ 
shire,  Robert  Clarke,  esq.,  of  Comries, 
Deputy-Lieut.  and  Justice  of  Peace  for 
the  county  of  Perth. 

—  At  Bristol,  of  apoplexy,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Charles  Fripp,  formerly  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  in  his 
57th  year. 

10.  At  his  son’s,  in  Stoke  Newington, 
Mr.  Robert  Wilkes.  He  served  his  ap- 
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prenticeship  with  Mr.  John  Almon,  of 
Piccadilly,  the  well-known  bookseller  in 
the  clays  of  Junius,  and  was  for  many 
years  an  eminent  printer  in  Chancery- 
lane,  part  of  the  time  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Richard  Taylor.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Dr.  Paley,  Baron  Maseres, 
Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Hutton,  Sir  Edw. 
Sugden,  anti  many  other  eminent  au¬ 
thors,  to  print  their  works.  He  was 
many  years  on  confidential  terms  with 
Baron  Maseres ;  and  as  the  Baron’s 
eyesight  was  much  impaired,  he  read  to 
him  every  day,  which  led  to  expecta¬ 
tions  that  on  the  Baron’s  death  were 
not  realized;  the  Baron  leaving  the 
bulk  of  his  property  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Fellowes,  who  had  been  introduced  to 
the  Baron  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion,  as  he  thought,  of  his  owa  for¬ 
tune.  This  disappointment  so  preyed 
on  his  mind  that  he  occasionally  be¬ 
trayed  symptoms  of  insanity.  He  died, 
however,  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

11.  At  Oxford,  Frances  Christiana, 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  A.  A.  Hely 
Hutchinson. 

12.  The  Rev.  Robert  Murphy,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  college, 
Cambridge,  and  Examiner  in  Mathema¬ 
tics  and  Natural  Philosophy  at  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  London.  He  took  his  de¬ 
gree  of  B.A.  in  1829;  and  was  the 
author  of  “Elementary  Principles  of 
the  Theories  of  Electricity,  Heat,  and 
Molecular  Actions.” 

—  At  Bath,  Colonel  Love  Parry 
Jones;  in  his  81st  year. 

13.  At  his  house  at  Richmond,  James 
Colyear  Dawkins,  esq.,  of  Overnorton, 
Oxford  ;  in  his  83d  year. 

—  At  Munich,  the  historical  painter, 
Rockel. 

—  At  Willesden  House,  Shepherd’s 
Bush,  Margaret,  widow  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Edmond  Browne,  Bart.,  Mayo, 
Ireland,  and  mother  of  Sir  John  Ed¬ 
mund  De  Beauvoir  ;  in  her  66th  year. 

14.  At  Higham,  near  Canterbury, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Hughes 
Hallett. 

—  At  Hampstead  Heath,  Lieut.  Ri¬ 
chard  Hart  B.  Whittingham,  late  Ad¬ 
jutant  of  Her  Majesty’s  71st  Highland 
Light  Infantry,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  S.  F.  Whittingham, 
K.C.B  ;  in  his  21st  year. 

—  At  Brighton,  Lieut.-Col.  Forbes 
Champagne  ;  in  his  53d  year. 

15.  At  Ottery,  Devon,  aged  82,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Coleridge,  formerly  Vicar 


of  Buckerell  in  that  county  5  last  sur¬ 
viving  brother  of  Coleridge  the  poet. 
He  was  presented  to  Buckerell  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  in  1829. 

16.  At  Paris,  aged  80,  M.  Bailleul, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention.  M.  Bailleul  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  Louis  XVI.  but  voted  for  the 
confinement  of  that  unhappy  Prince. 
Having  become  afterwards  member  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  it  was  on 
his  denunciation  that  assembly  enacted 
on  the  1 8 ih  Fructidor  a  decree  of  ba¬ 
nishment  against  52  deputies  and  41 
proprietors  and  journalists. 

—  At  Brussels.  M.  Falck,  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  King  William  II. 

17.  At  Hampton  Court  Palace,  aged 
67,  the  Hon.  Robert  Talbot,  barrister- 
at-law,  brother  to  Lord  Talbot  de  Mala- 
hide.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  April  29,  1803,  and 
was  formerly  a  Commissioner  of  Bank¬ 
rupts. 

—  At  the  house  of  his  eldest  son, 
W.  W.  Hull,  esq.,  in  Tavistock-square, 
John  Hull,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

18.  At  Rome,  in  his  72d  year,  the 
most  noble  William  Montagu,  fifth 
Duke  of  Manchester  (1719),  eighth 
Earl  of  Manchester  (1626),  Viscount 
Mandeville,  and  Baron  Montagu  of 
Kimbolton  (1620).  His  Grace  was  born 
Oct.  21,  1766,  the  second  son  of  George 
fourth  Duke  of  Manchester,  by  Eliza¬ 
beth,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Dashwood,  Bart.  His  elder  brother, 
George  Viscount  Mandeville,  died  on 
the  24th  Feb.  1772:  and  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  dukedom,  whilst  still 
under  age,  on  the  2d  Sept.  1788.  In 
his  youthful  years  he  was  principally 
distinguished  as  a  first-rate  waterman 
on  the  Thames.  He  was  also  Colonel  of 
the  Huntingdonshire  militia,  which  had 
been  previously  commanded  by  his 
father.  His  Grace  was  appointed  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Jamaica  at  the  beginning  of 
1808,  and  sailed  thither  in  the  Guerrier 
frigate  on  the  23d  of  January.  Subse¬ 
quently,  in  August  1827  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Postmaster-General.  He  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of 
Huntingdonshire  for  many  years,  but 
resigned,  in  consequence  of  his  indiffer¬ 
ent  health,  last  year,  when  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  was  appointed  his  successor. 
By  h  is  death,  a  pension  of  2,928/.  re¬ 
verts  to  the  Crown,  which  he  enjoyed 
on  the  abolishment  of  the  office  of  Col¬ 
lector  of  the  Customs.  He  was  a  staunch 
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Conservative  in  politics,  but  took  little 
or  no  part  in  public  affairs  for  many 
years  past,  and  has  for  the  last  three 
years  been  obliged  to  repair  to  Italy  for 
the  winter,  in  order  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  milder  climate.  His  Grace 
married,  on  the  7th  Oct.  1703  Lady 
Susan  Gordon,  third  daughter  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  fourth  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  by 
that  lady,  who  died  on  the  26th  Aug. 
1828,  he  had  issue  two  sons  and  six 
daughters. 

—  In  Great  Ormond-street,  the  Rev. 
Richard  George  Young,  only  surviving 
child  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas  Young, 
R.N. ;  in  his  28th  year. 

—  The  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson j  for 
forty-three  years  minister  of  the  New 
Chapel,  Stockwell. 

—  At  his  seat,  Eastwood,  near  Wood- 
stock,  Rear-Admiral  Vansittart;  in  his 
65th  year. 

—  At  Geldeston,  in  Norfolk,  Benja¬ 
min  Utting  Dowson,  esq.,  in  his  80th 
year. 

19.  At  Birbury  Hall,  Warwickshire, 
Jane  Rebecca,  wife  of  Sir  Theophilus 
Biddulph,  Bart. 

20.  Ten  weeks  after  his  only  brother, 
at  his  house  in  Harley-street,  George 
Salmon  Lilburn,  M.D.,  eldest  son  of 
Capt.  Lilburn,  of  Dover;  in  his  42d 
year. 

—  At  Brussels,  Edward  Blount,  esq., 
second  son  of  Sir  Walter  Blount,  Bart., 
of  Sodington,  Worcestershire  ;  in  his 
73d  year. 

21.  At  his  residence,  Holy  well- 
street,  Westminster,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Bowman  Vardon,  LL.D. ;  in  his  51st 
year,  for  nearly  nineteen  years  Chap- 
lain  to  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans, 
Lambeth. 

—  At  Keswick,  aged  68,  Robert 
Southey,  esq.,  LL.D.  Dr.  Southey 
was  born  at  Bristol  on  the  12th  August, 
1774.  His  father  was  a  linen-draper 
in  Wine-street.  He  was  sent  to  school 
when  six  years  of  age  to  Mr.  Foote,  a 
Baptist  minister;  was  subsequently 
taught  by  a  Mr.  Flower,  at  Corston, 
near  Newton  St.  Loe,  and  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Williams,  a  Welchman,  from  whom 
little  scholarship  was  to  be  got;  was  sub¬ 
sequently  placed  at  Westminster  School 
in  1788,  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Hill ; 
and  finally  at  Baliol  College,  in  1792, 
with  the  design  of  his  entering  the 
Church.  But  Southey’s  Oxford  career 
closed  in  1794.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  hia  first  poems,  in  conjunction 


with  Mr.  Lovell,  the  friends  assuming 
the  names  of  Moschus  and  Bion.  About 
that  time,  too,  he  took  part  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  Pantisocracy  scheme,  to  which  all 
the  eager  contributors  brought  golden 
theories,  but  of  more  tangible  coin  so 
little,  that  the  Utopian  project  was  ne¬ 
cessarily  relinquished.  I11  the  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  following  year,  1795,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Fricker,  of  Bristol,  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Coleridge.  In  the  winter  of 
the  same  year,  while  the  author  was  on 
his  way  to  Lisbon,  “Joan  of  Arc”  was 
published.  He  returned  to  Bristol  in 
the  following  summer ;  in  the  subset 
quent  year  removed  to  London,  and  en¬ 
tered  Gray’s-Inn.  He  passed  part  of 
the  years  1800-1  in  Portugal,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  resident  in  Ireland,  (as 
secretary,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Corry  or 
to  Mr.  Foster).  His  final  establish¬ 
ment  at  Keswick,  in  the  lake-country, 
took  place  early  in  the  present  centurjr. 
On  the  decease  of  Mr.  Pye,  in  the  year 
1813,  Southey  was  appointed  laureate  ; 
he  received  his  Doctor’s  degree  from 
the  university  of  Oxford  in  the  year 
1821;  and  June  4,  1839,  contracted  a 
second  marriage  with  Caroline- Anne, 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Bowles, 
esq.,  of  Buckland,  North  Lymington, 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  natural 
among  contemporary  authoresses.  That 
he  was  at  different  times  offered  a 
baronetcy  and  a  seat  in  parliament  are 
facts  well  known  to  his  friends ;  the 
rest  of  his  career  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
works  which  he  poured  forth,  with  a 
versatility,  a  care,  and  a  felicity  unrivall¬ 
ed  in  these  hasty  and  superficial  days. 
To  give  a  complete  list  of  his  labours 
would  be  difficult.  The  principal  poems 
are  “Wat  Tyler,”  “Joan  of  Arc,” 
“  Thalaba,”  Metrical  Tales,”  “Madoc,” 
“  The  Curse  of  Kehama,”  “  Carmen 
Triumphale,”  “Roderick,”  “The  Vi¬ 
sion  of  Judgment,’’ — to  say  nothing  of 
fugitive  pieces.  His  prose  works  com¬ 
prise  translations  of  the  poems  of  the 
“  Cid,”  of  “  Amadis,”  and  “  Palmerin’’ 
of  England  : — Essays,  allowing  the  Let¬ 
ters  of  “Espriella,”  “Sir  Thomas 
More’s  Colloquies,”  and  the  slighter 
“  Omniana”  to  bear  his  name  : — Histo¬ 
ries,  among  which  are  “  The  Book  of 
the  Church,  “  The  History  of  the  Pen¬ 
insular  War,’’  “The  History  of  the 
Brazils: — Criticism,  including  his  vo¬ 
luminous  and  important  contributions 
to  the  Quarterly  Review,— and  Biogra¬ 
phy.  Foremost  in  his  last  department 
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were-— “The  Life  of  Nelson,”  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  perfect  specimens  of 
its  class  which  our  language  possesses, 
noble  in  feeling,  and  faultless  in  style, 

— “The  Life  of  Chatterton,”  “The 
Life  of  Kirke  White,”  “The  Life  of 
Wesley,”  and  “The  Life  of  Cowper,’’ 
all  of  which  are  in  different  degrees 
valuable  contributions  to  our  litera¬ 
ture.  For  the  last  three  years  Mr. 
Southey  had  been  in  a  state  of  men¬ 
tal  darkness,  and  a  twelvemonth  ago 
he  was  not  able  to  recognise  those 
who  had  been  his  companions  from  his 
youth.  Scarcely  could  his  wife  console 
herself  with  the  poor  hope  that  he  re¬ 
cognised  even  her.  Excess  of  mental 
labour  in  every  department  of  literature 
—  poetry,  history,  biography,  criticism, 
and  philosophy,  continued  from  year  to 
year,  without  cessation,  bowed  his 
trong  spirit  at  last,  and  obscured  the 
genius  which  had  so  long  cast  a  glory 
upon  the  literature  of  the  age.  As  a 
poet,  with  an  exuberance  of  imagination 
seldom  equalled,  and  a  mastery  of  ver¬ 
sification  never  surpassed ;  and  as  a 
prose  writer,  at  once  elegant  and  forci¬ 
ble,  his  name  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote.  In  all  the 
relations  of  life  Mr.  Southey  was  univer¬ 
sally  allowed,  by  those  who  knew  him 
best,  to  be  truly  exemplary.  His  house 
at  the  Lakes  was  open  to  all  who  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  with  suitable  intro¬ 
duction,  and  there  are  few  persons  of 
any  distinction  who  have  passed  through 
that  picturesque  region  who  have  not 
partaken  of  his  hospitality.  He  en¬ 
joyed  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year  from  the 
government,  granted  in  1835  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  and  has  left  personal  property 
amounting  to  about  12,000/.  By  his 
will,  dated  the  26th  of  August,  1839,  he 
bequeathed  to  his  wife  all  the  personal 
property  possessed  by  her  previously  to 
their  marriage,  together  with  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  sum  of  2,000/.  during  her  life. 
The  residue  of  his  property,  including 
the  above  2,000/.  he  bequeathed  to  his 
four  children,  CharlesCuthbert Southey, 
Edith  Mary  Warter,  Bertha  Hill,  and 
Katharine  Southey,  equally,  and,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  any  of  them  before 
the  testator,  their  share  is  to  be  divided 
amongst  their  children  (if  any).  The 
executors  named  were  his  brother  Henry 
HerbertSouthey,  M.D.  of  Harley-street, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  who  possesses  a  voluminous  ami 
valuable  collection  of  his  letters,  which 
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we  presume  will  be  published.  The 
remains  of  Dr.  Southey  were  interred 
in  the  burial  ground  attached  to  the 
parish  church  at  Crosthwaite. 

22.  In  Weymouth  -  street,  London, 
aged  50,  the  Rev.  Robert  Anderson, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Trinity  chapel, 
Brighton;  brother  to  the  Rev.  James 
S.  M.  Anderson,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
St.  George’s  in  that  town.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Trinity  church  in  1826,  by 
the  Vicar  of  Brighton.  He  published 
“  A  Practical  Exposition  of  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,”  l2mo  ;  “  Dis¬ 
courses  on  the  Communion  Office  of  the 
Church  of  England,”  12mo. ;  “  Dis¬ 
courses  on  the  Beatitudes,”  12mo. ; 

“  A  Pastoral  Address  on  Regeneration,” 
18mo.  ;  “  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
a  Manual  of  Christian  Fellowship,” 
12mo. ;  and  “The  Christian  planted 
together  with  Christ,”  l8mo.  He  was 
Chaplain  to  the  late  Lord  Hill,  and  to 
Lord  Teignmouth;  and  was  deservedly 
very  much  esteemed  by  a  large  congre¬ 
gation  at  Trinity  chapel. 

• —  At  his  residence,  Heath  Lodge, 
Croydon,  Surrey,  Lieut.-Col.  Utterton  ; 
in  his  65th  year. 

—  At  Wells,  Somerset,  the  Rev. 
William  Provis  Wickham,  of  Charlton 
House,  in  the  same  county  ;  in  his  76th 
year. 

—  At  his  seat,  Broomham,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  Sir  William  Ashburn- 
ham,  Bart.  ;  in  his  74th  year. 

—  Mr.  William  Gray  Knewstub,  of 
Queenborough,  Isle  of  Sheppy,  Kent; 
in  his  91st  year. 

23.  At  Northampton,  the  Rev.  Frede¬ 
rick  Ricketts,  Rector  of  Eckington, 
Derbyshire.  He  was  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  M.A.  1812;  and  was  presented 
to  Eckington  in  1819  by  the  King.  He 
was  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  late  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  and  published  in  1831 
“Considerations  on  the  Condition  of 
the  Soul  in  the  intermediate  state  be¬ 
tween  Death  and  the  Resurrection, 
with  reference  to  the  Arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  in  a  work  entitled  *  A  View  of 
the  Scripture  Revelations  concerning  a 
Future  State,  by  a  Country  Pastor.’  ” 

—  At  Brighton,  at  the  house  of  her 
son-in-law,  C.  S.  Dickens,  esq.,  Mary, 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Northampton  ; 
in  her  76th  year. 

24.  Aged  60,  Mr.  I.  P.  Paine,  of 
High-street,  Bloomsbury.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  illuminated  dial,  and  of 
many  improvements  in  the  escapement 
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and  construction  of  church  and  turret 
clocks. 

^  * —  At  Reading,  Lieut.-Col.  Milford 
Sutherland,  formerly  in  command  of  the 
91st  regiment. 

—  The  Lady  Louisa  de  Horsey, 
Wife  of  Spencer  de  Horsey,  esq.,  and 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke. 

2 5.  At  her  house  in  Grosvenor-place, 
Lady  Cox  Bippisley,  of  Stone  Easton 
House,  Somerset ;  in  her  83d  year. 

—  At  his  house  at  Palmer’s  Green, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wetherfield,  in  his  83d 
year ;  and  on  the  29th,  at  the  same 
place,  his  Wife  Charlotte ;  in  her  81st 
year. 

—  At  Genoa,  Lady  Erskine,  Wife  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Erskine,  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
Munich. 

26.  At  his  house,  James-street, 
Buckingham  Gate,  William  Whaley, 
esq.,  of  Whaley  Abbey,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  the  brother  of  the  Right  Hon, 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Clare  ;  in  his 
77th  year. 

27.  At  his  residence,  Rosslyn  House, 
Hampstead,  General  the  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Colville,  tf.C.B.  and  G.C.H., 
Col.  of  the  5th  or  Northumberland  Reg. 
of  Fusiliers. 

— -  At  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  aged 
77,  the  Rev.  John  Sampson,  for  up- 
upwards  of  38  years  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School  in  that  town,  and  for¬ 
merly  incumbent  of  New  Hutton.  He 
was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
B.D.  1803. 

—  Aged  80,  Sir  Samuel  Chambers, 
knt.,  of  Bredgar  House,  Deputy- Lieut, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  magistrates  for 
Kent.  He  was  knighted  when  Sheriff 
of  that  county  in  1799-1800. 

—  At  Eridge  Castle,  Sussex,  aged 
88,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Nevill,  se¬ 
cond  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  Viscount 
Nevill  (1784,)  and  Baron  of  Aberga¬ 
venny  (1392)  and  K.  T.  His  Lordship 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  George’s 
Hanover-square,  Feb.  22,  1755,  the 
elder  son  of  George  the  first  Earl,  by 
Henrietta,  daughterof  Thomas  Pelham, 
esq.,  sister  to  Thomas  first  Earl  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  and  widow  of  the  Hon.  Richard 
Temple,  third  son  of  Henry  first  Vis¬ 
count  Palmerston.  At  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  of  1784  Viscount  Nevill  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament  for  Seaford,  and 
shortly  after  (having  vacated  his  seat 
by  accepting  the  Chiltern  hundreds) 


for  the  county  of  Monmouth,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  until,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  Sept.  10  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  succeeded  to  the  peer¬ 
age.  His  politics  were  Whig,  but  of 
late  years  he  had  never  mixed  in  public 
affairs,  and  indeed  had  lived  in  great 
retirement.  His  Lordship  was  Recorder 
of  Harwich,  and  for  many  years  held  the 
office  of  Patent  Inspector  of  Prosecu¬ 
tions  at  the  Custom  House,  for  the  loss 
of  which  office  he  enjoyed  a  pension  of 
1,545/.  The  Earl  married,  on  the  3d 
Oct.  1781,  Mary,  only  child  and  heiress 
of  John  Robinson,  of  Sion  Hill,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  esq.,  for  many  years  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury.  By  this  lady,  who  was 
buried  at  Isleworth,  22d  Oct.  1796,  he 
had  issue  Lady  Mary  ;  Catharine,  mar¬ 
ried  in  1802  to  Thomas  Myers,  esq., 
who  died  in  1807;  Henry  George  Vis¬ 
count  Nevill,  who  died  unmarried, 

1806  ;  Ralph  Viscount  Nevill,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Anne  daughter  of  Bruce 
Elcock,  esq.,  and  died  without  issue 
1826;  Lady  Henrietta,  who  died  un¬ 
married,  1827  ;  the  Rev.  John  Nevill, 
now  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  born  1789, 
but  unmarried ;  and  the  Hon.  Rev. 
Wiliiam  Neviii,  Vicar  of  Frant-and-Bir- 
ling,  Kent.  The  present  Earl  is  un¬ 
married. 

28.  In  London,  aged  83,  Sir  George 
Griffies  Williams,  of  Llwyn  y  Worm¬ 
wood,  co.  Carmarthen,  Bart. 

—  Aged  93,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wal- 
lington,  for  fifty-two  years  Rector  of 
Hawkeswell,  Essex.  He  was  of  Christ 
church,  Oxford,  M.A.  1776,  and  was 
presented  to  Hawkeswell  in  1791  by  R. 
Bristow,  esq. 

29.  At  Bickleigb,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Alexander,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Bickleigh 
and  Sheepstor,  Devon ;  in  his  47th 
year. 

30.  In  Kensington-square,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Philip  Philpot,  Col.  of  the  8th  or 
Royal  Irish  Hussars.  He  was  appointed 
Lieut,  in  the  76th  foot  1788,  Capt. 
1797  ;  Capt.  24th  Dragoons  1800  ;  Major 

1807  ;  Lieut.-Col.  1811  ;  Col.  1821  ;  Ma¬ 
jor-Gen.  1830  ;  and  Lieut-Gen.  1841. 
He  served  with  his  regiment  in  the 
East  Indies,  from  whence  he  returned 
to  England  in  1818.  He  was  appointed 
Col  of  the  8th  Hussars  April  30,  1840. 

31.  At  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged 
79,  the  Rev.  George  Richards,  M.A,, 
Chaplain  of  the  Gaol,  and  for  more  than 
fifty  years  Master  of  the  endowed  school 
in  that  town  j  son  of  the  late  Rev,  Dr, 
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Richards,  Prebendary  of  Winchester. 
He  was  of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  B.A., 
J784. 

Lately.  At  Dowdeswell  House,  aged 
40,  Edward  Rogers  Coxwell  Rogers,  esq., 
a  Deputy-lieut.  and  magistrate  for  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Rev 
Charles  Coxwell,  Rector  of  Dowdes¬ 
well,  and  of  Ablington  House. 


APRIL. 

1,  At  the  Pryor’s  Bank,  Fulham,  the 
Rev.  Ainslie  Henry  Whitmore,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Leasingham,  Lincolnshire. 

—  At  Bath,  in  his  65th  year,  Major- 
Gen.  Sir  Charles  Broke  Vere,  K.C.B., 
K  C.H.,  and  M.P.  for  East  Suffolk.  He 
was  born  Feb  21,  1779,  the  second  son 
.of  Philip  Broke,  of  Nacton,  in  Suffolk, 
esq.,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter,  and  at 
length  heiress  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Beau¬ 
mont,  of  Witnessbam,  in  the  same 
county.  He  entered  the  army  as  En¬ 
sign  in  the  5th  Foot,  in  June,  1796: 
became  Lieutenant  in  the  following  Oc¬ 
tober;  and  Captain,  Feb.  1799.  He. 
served  in  the  Helder  expedition  ;  at 
Gibraltar  in  1802  ;  in  Hanover  in  1806; 
and  in  the  expedition  under  Brig.- 
General  Crawfurd,  to  South  America, 
where  he  was  present  at  the  attack  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
Major  in  1808  ;  and  was  on  the  Staff  in 
Ireland  in  1809,  as  Assistant  Quarter- 
Master-General.  In  the  same  year  he 
went  to  the  Peninsular,  where  he  was 
present  in  the  same  capacity  at  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Py¬ 
renees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  Orthes,  and  Tou¬ 
louse,  for  which  he  received  a  cross  and 
four  clasps.  He  attained  the  Brevet 
rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel  in  1812.  Heafter- 
wards  served  at  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
He  became  Brevet  Colonel  in  1825, 
and  a  Major-General  in  1837.  He  was 
nominated  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath  at  the  enlargement  of  the  order 
in  Jan.  1815;  was  permitted  to  accept 
the  Portuguese  order  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword,  for  his  services  in  the  Peninsu¬ 
la,  May  16,  1815 ;  and  received  the 
Russian  order  of  Wladimir,  and  the 
Netherlands  order  of  Wilhelm,  each  of 
the  fourth  class,  for  his  services  at 
Waterloo.  He  was  an  Aide-de-Camp 
to  King  William  the  Fourth.  Sir 
Charles  Broke  took  the  name  of 
Vere,  in  addition  to  that  of  Broke, 

4 


by  royal  sign-manual,  in  1822.  Sir  C. 
Broke  Vere  first  contested  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  in 
1832,  without  success.  In  1835  he 
again  took  the  field,  and  was  elected. 
In  1837  Sir  C.  B.  Vere  was  returned 
without  opposition,  and  in  1841  he 
triumphed  over  the  Whig  candidate. 
To  this  brief  notice  of  Sir  Charles  Vere’s 
life,  we  must  add,  that  in  whatever  light 
his  char*acter  is  viewed,  whether  as  the 
soldier,  the  private  gentleman,  or  the 
representative  of  a  large  and  intelligent 
constituency,  it  equally  demands  the  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  of  all.  His  long, 
arduous,  and  meritorious  services  in  the 
field  of  battle,  have  been  testified  by  the 
honours  and  decorations  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  Sovereign  and  by  foreign  po¬ 
tentates  ;  and  the  friendship  entertained 
towards  him  by  the  illustrious  Welling¬ 
ton,  constitutes  a  proud  memorial  of 
the  exemplary  discharge  of  professional 
duty.  Unremitting  in  his  attention  to 
parliamentary  business,  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  mindful  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  his  energies  were  constantly  di¬ 
rected  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  and  the^  public  weal.  As 
the  country  gentleman,  no  one  was 
more  forward  to  show  by  the  example  of 
his  presence  and  his  liberality,  the  ear¬ 
nestness  with  which  he  desired  the 
success  of  all  schemes  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  welfare  of  his  neighbours. 

—  At  Maesmor- heath,  Wales,  aged 
74,  General  John  Manners  Kerr.  Gene¬ 
ral  Kerr  was  appointed  Ensign  in  the 
111th  Foot,  the  21st  Feb.,  1785,  which 
he  joined  at  Gibraltar,  and  there  re¬ 
mained  till  the  24th  Sept.  1787,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy  in 
the  4th  Battalion  60th  Foot;  and  the 
10th  Nov.  1790,  to  a  company.  He 
served  with  his  regiment  in  Barbadoes 
until  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 

1793,  when  he  proceeded  with  it  to  the 
attack  of  Tobago.  He  remained  there 
in  garrison,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  time  at  St.  Vincent’s,  until  ap¬ 
pointed  Major,  the  29th  June,  1794. 
He  continued  in  the  West  Indies  until 
May,  1795,  having  on  the  25th  Oct. 

1794,  received  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colo- 
nel  in  the  Army,  with  the  appointment 
of  Colonel-Commandant  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  Fencibles.  In  March  1798,  he 
exchanged  into  the  62dFoot;  the  1st 
January,  1801,  was  appointed  Colonel 
in  the  army,  and  Brigadier-General  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  5th  February  fol- 
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lowing.  He  commanded  tlie  Islands  of 
Grenada,  Dominica,  Barbadoes,  and 
St.  Vincent’s,  until  June,  1804,  when 
he  returned  to  England  on  account  of 
ill  health.  In  September  of  the  latter 
year,  he  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the 
North  West  District,  and  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  volunteer  force  of  Manches¬ 
ter  and  its  neighbourhood :  he  con¬ 
tinued  there  till  June,  1808;  and,  in 
July,  was  appointed  to  the  staff  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  25th  April,  1808,  he  received 
the  rank  of  Major-General;  and  on  the 
26th  September  of  that  year,  he  was 
removed  from  the  Irish  Staff  to  that  of 
Colchester  and  Woodbridge;  and  in 
June,  1809,  to  the  Sussex  district.  The 
25th  of  June,  1810,  he  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  late  5th  Royal  Veteran 
Battalion.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
Lieut.-General  in  1813,  and  that  of 
General  in  1830. 

—  Mrs.  Harford,  of  Windsor,  in  her 
92d  year. 

2.  At  Cheveley,  near  Newmarket, 
after  a  long-continued  delicate  state  of 
health,  Louisa,  wife  of  John  Fairlie, 
esq.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John  Hume 
Purvis,  esq.,  by  Ellen,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Power,  now  Viscountess  Can¬ 
terbury;  and  was  consequently  niece  to 
the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Being  fre¬ 
quently  resident  with  Lady  Blessington 
at  Gore  House,  she  was,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  her  example  to  write  those 
charming  little  contributions  which 
adorned  the  annuals  edited  by  her. 
Under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Fairlie  herself 
were  also  published  44  The  Children 
of  the  Nobility, ’’  and  several  poetical 
volumes,  enriched  by  her  talent,  and 
still  more  highly  recommended  by  the 
purity  of  her  thoughts  and  precepts. 

—  At  her  house  in  Albany-street, 
Regent’s-park,  aged  26,  Mrs.  Honey. 
This  young  and  pretty  actress  was  born 
Dec.  6,  1817,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Young,  an  actress  now  engaged  at 
the  Eagle  Saloon.  She  was  brought  up 
to  the  stage;  and,  when  yet  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  married  Mr.  Honey,  a  lawyer’s 
clerk,  only  two  years  her  senior.  When 
her  dramatic  talents  and  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  attracted  that  sort  of  admira¬ 
tion  which  is  too  often  fatal  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  one,  and  but  too  dan¬ 
gerously  flattering  to  the  other,  this  ill- 
assorted  matrimonial  union  became  un¬ 
happy.  Mr.  Honey  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  the  Thames  in  1836.  She 
was  of  the  Vestris  school,  and  stood  per¬ 


haps  next  to  that  popular  favourite  l*i 
the  line  of  parts  which  require  female 
beauty,  liveliness,  and  natural  gifts  of 
voice  and  other  qualities,  to  lift  their 
possessor  into  profitable  notice  from 
among  the  herd  of  less  fortunate  aspi¬ 
rants. 

—  At  his  residence  in  Upper  Gros- 
venor-street,  Rowley  Lascelles,  esq.,  in 
his  75th  year. 

3.  At  the  Grange,  Bedale,  aged  78, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Monson, 
Rector  of  that  parish,  great  uncle  of 
Lord  Monson. 

—  In  South-street,  aged  73,  after  a 
short  illness,  John  Allen,  esq.,  M.D., 
Master  of  Dulwich  College.  He  was 
born  in  January,  1770,  at  Redtord,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Edinburgh — a  beauti¬ 
ful  small  property,  to  which  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  death  of  his  grandmother, 
and  which  was  afterwards  sold.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  as  M.D.  in  1791,  and  in  1792  he 
became  a  zealous  and  active  member  of 
the  Association  then  instituted  at  that 
city  to  forward  Parliamentary  Reform, 
along  with  Thomas  Muir,  and  many 
other  promoters  of  the  measure,  of 
whom  Mr.  Robert  Forsyth,  advocate, 
and  Mr.  William  Moffat,  solicitor,  are 
believed  to  be  the  only  survivors.  Mr. 
Allen  gave  lectures  on  comparative 
anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  which  were  of 
such  excellence  as  to  have  induced  M. 
Cuvier  eagerly  to  seek  his  acquaintance. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
he  left  Edinburgh,  and  since  that  time 
was  a  constant  inmate,  first  with  Lord 
Holland,  and,  after  the  death  of  that 
amiable  and  enlightened  statesman, 
with  Lady  Holland.  All  who  resorted 
to  Holland  House  valued  his  extensive 
research,  his  accurate  knowledge,  his 
ever  ready  and  exact  memory,  and  his 
kindness  in  imparting  information  to 
those  who  sought  it.  His  facility  in 
unravelling  the  most  intricate  and  ob¬ 
scure  parts  of  history  was  remarkable. 
His  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  his  other  works,  attest  bis  various 
and  profound  learning.  His  zeal  for  the 
Constitution  led  him  to  search  for  its 
foundations  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
and  to  study  a  language  comparatively 
little  known.  He  published  “An  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative  in  England  ;”  “  A 
Vindication  of  the  Independence  of 
Scotland and  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Lin- 
gard,  who  had  remonstrated  upon  a 
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criticism  of  his  “  History  of  England,” 
which  Mr.  Allen  had  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  He  wrote,  indeed, 
more  than  one  article  upon  that  work, 
at  first  approving  Lingard,  but  after¬ 
wards  censuring  his  partiality,  particu¬ 
larly  his  misquotation  of  Strada,  with 
regard  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  late  Commission  on  Public 
Records.  An  inmate  in  Holland  House 
for  more  than  forty  years,  Mr.  Allen 
had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  distinguished  men 
of  all  countries,  and  his  long  life  may 
be  said  to  have  been  passed  between 
the  best  reading  and  the  best  conversa¬ 
tion.  Nor  in  a  society  where  Romilly, 
and  Horner,  and  Mackintosh,  were  wel¬ 
come  and  delightful  guests,  was  there  a 
single  person  who  did  not  listen  with 
respect  to  the  voice  of  one  with  whom 
Lord  Holland  searched  the  records  of 
history  for  the  materials  of  his  speeches, 
and  to  whose  friendly  eye  were  sub¬ 
mitted  those  admirable  protests  in 
which  the  cause  of  liberty  was  so  elo¬ 
quently  pleaded.  The  warmth  of  his 
heart,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  friends,  were,  indeed,  not  less 
remarkable  than  his  high  intellectual 
qualities.  He  had  a  marked  part  in 
that  circle  so  eloquently  described  by 
Mr.  Macaulay,  “  in  which  every  talent 
and  accomplishment,  every  art  and 
science  had  its  place.’*  Mr.  Allen  died 
worth  about  7)000/.  or  8,000/.,  of  which 
he  bequeathed  2,500/.  to  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  his  mother’s  second  marriage, 
named  Cleghorn,  and  resident  in  the 
western  States  of  America.  The  sum 
of  1,000/.,  and  all  his  medical  books 
and  manuscripts  he  bequeathed  to  his 
intimate  friend  Dr.  John  Thomson, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  His  various 
manuscripts  he  bequeathed  to  Colonel 
Fox.  His  Spanish  and  Italian  books  he 
left  to  Dulwich  College* 

—  At  Hambrook  House,  Sussex,  Wil¬ 
liam  Postlethwaite,  esq.,  in  his  73d 
year. 

4.  At  St.  Thomas’s,  in  his  62d  year, 
the  Right  Rev.  Christopher  Lipscomb, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Jamaica  and  the  Ba¬ 
hamas.  He  was  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
William  Lipscomb,  Rector  of  Welbury, 
near  Northallerton,  and  brother  to  the 
Rev.  Francis  Lipscomb,  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent  of  that  parish.  His  father 
was  tutor  both  to  the  late  Duke  of 


Cleveland  and  to  the  present  Duke,  and 
his  brother,  Lord  William  Powlett,  and 
died  only  on  the  25th  May,  1842,  aged 
91.  The  Bishop  was  his  eldest  son,  by 
Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Francis 
Cooke,  esq.,  of  Gower-street,  Cashier  of 
the  Navy.  He  was  a  member  of  New 
College,  Oxford  ;  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  June  28,  1811,  and  was  elected 
Fellow.  In  1824,  when  the  sees  of  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Barbadoes  were  established 
(with  an  income  of  4,000/.  each),  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  Dr. 
Lipscomb  was  appointed  the  first  Bishop 
of  Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas.  We  only 
find  one  publication  by  Dr.  Lipscomb  : 
“  Church  Societies,  a  blessing  to  the 
Colonies  ;  a  Sermon.”  1840,  8vo.  By 
Act  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
the  see  of  Jamaica  will  now  be  divided 
into  two  dioceses. 

—  At  Setlburgh  Park,  Yorkshire, 
aged  81,  William  Savvrey  Gilpin,  esq., 
landscape  gardener,  of  Painesfield,  East 
Sheen.  He  was  the  son  of  Sawrey 
Gilpin,  the  Royal  Academician,  and 
nephew  to  the  Rev.  William  Gilpin, 
Vicar  of  Boldre  in  the  New  Forest, 
author  of  “  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery,” 
and  other  works  on  the  Picturesque. 
Mr.  Gilpin  enjoyed  considerable  prac¬ 
tice  in  his  profession.  His  terms  were 
five  guineas  a-day,  and  his  travelling  ex- 
pences  paid.  His  principal  works  were 
in  Ireland, — Crum  Castle,  Erne  Castle, 
Lord  Cawdor’s,  and  Lord  Blayney’s. 
He  altered  the  gardens  at  Danesfield, 
Mr.  Scott  Murray’s,  near  Henley,  and 
also  laid  out  the  grounds  at  Sir  Edward 
Kerrison’s,  near  Hoxne,  Suffolk.  His 
plans  are  developed  in  a  work  entitled 
“  Practical  Hints  for  Landscape  Gar¬ 
dening,  with  some  Remarks  on  Domes¬ 
tic  Architecture  as  connected  with 
Scenery.”  1832.  Second  edition.  8vo. 
1835. 

6.  At  Blackwall,  aged  20,  Benjamin 
Ferrand  Busfeild,  esq.,  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Carver  F.  Busfeild,  esq.,  and  of 
Mrs.  Ferrand,  of  St.  Ives,  Yorkshire, 
brother  to  the  M.P.  for  Knaresborough, 
and  nephew  to  the  M.P.  for  Bradford. 

[An  account  of  the  manner  of  this 
gentleman’s  death  will  be  found  in  the 
Chronicle.] 

—  At  Lennox  Lodge,  Haylinglsland, 
aged  42,  Sir  Francis  Sykes,  the  third 
Baronet  of  Basildon,  Berks,  (1781), 
M.A.  He  was  the  elder  6on  of  Sir 
Francis  William  Sykes,  the  second 
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Baronet,  by  Anne,  eldest  daughter  o 
the  Hon.  Major  Henniker,  and  niece  to 
John,  second  Lord  Henniker.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  when  a  child  to  the  title,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  March  7,  1804. 
He  was  a  member  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  M. A.  in  1819. 

—  At  his  residence,  Union-street, 
Portsea,  aged  70,  Henry  Thompson, 
esq.,  R.A.,  late  Keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Prolonged  corporeal  suffer¬ 
ing  compelled  him  almost  entirely  to 
abandon  the  exercise  of  his  art.  The 
little  he  has  done  has  been  with  a  view 
of  presentation  to  friends,  in  return  for 
offices  of  kindness  and  attention.  His 
style  was  historical  and  poetical ;  his 
“  Perdita’’  will  be  long  remembered  as 
one  of  the  gems  of  i  ts  class.  He  was  in¬ 
terred  in  Portsmouth  Churchyard,  near 
the  spot  where  his  mother  was  buried. 
His  works  of  art  have  been  distributed 
among  his  friends. 

7.  The  Rev.  Edward  Bascom,  B.A., 
of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  and  late 
Curate  of  Colbourne,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Mr.  Bascom  was  one  of  the  sufferers  by 
the  shipwreck  of  the  West  India  steamer 
Solway,  and  was  on  his  voyage,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  yTears,  to  join  his  fa¬ 
mily  in  his  native  island,  Barbadoes, 
having  recently  been  appointed  to  an 
important  cure  by  the  present  Bishop 
of  that  see. 

—  At  Bibury,  Gloucestershire,  aged 
57,  the  Rev.  Sackville  Cresswell,  Vicar 
of  Bibury  and  Arlington,  and  for  thirty- 
four  years  Commissary  of  Bibury  cum 
Winson. 

—  At  Crichlewood,  Hendon,  John, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Rutherford, 
esq.,  of  Morpeth,  claimant  to  the  Barony 
of  Rutherford,  in  Roxburghshire,  in  his 
43d  year. 

8.  In  his  40th  year,  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Hope,  fifth  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
Viscount  Aithrie  and  Baron  Hope(l703), 
in  the  peerage  of  Scotland’,  third  Baron 
Hopetoun  of  Hopetoun  (1809),  and 
Baron  Niddry  of  Niddry  Castle  (1814), 
in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
Lord  Lieutenantand  Hereditary  Sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  and  Here¬ 
ditary  Keeper  of  Lochmaben  Castle. 

[An  account  of  his  Lordship’s  sudden 
death,  and  the  inquest  held  in  conse¬ 
quence,  appears  in  another  part  of  this 
volume.] 

_  In  Albemarle-street,  G.  Sack* 

ville  Browne  Casement,  esq.,  only  son 
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Of  the  Hon.  Major-General  Sir  William 
Casement,  K.C.B.,  Member  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council,  Bengal. 

9.  At  Leamington,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Ogilvy,  of  Clova. 

10.  At  Torquay,  the  Hon.  Emily 
Sarah  Trench. 

—  At  Naples,  George  Tumour,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon.  George 
Tumour,  in  his  45tli  year. 

12.  At  his  seat,  Cresseley,  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  John  Hensleigh  Allen,  esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  Chairman  of  the  Quaiter 
Sessions  for  that  county.  Mr.  Allen  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  under  Dean 
Vincent.  He  was  thence  elected  to  a 
scholarship  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.aT  in  1793,  and  having  completed 
his  college  education,  entered  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lincoln’s-lnn,  and  was  called  to 
the  Bar,  June  22,  179/.  He  selected 
the  Oxford  and  South  Wales  circuits  ; 
but,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went 
to  reside  on  his  estate,  and  took  upon 
himself  the  important  duties  of  a  resi¬ 
dent  landlord  and  magistrate.  In  the 
year  1812,  he  stood  a  contest  for  the 
borough  of  Pembroke.  He  began  life 
as  an  uncompromising  advocate  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  much  injured  Poles,  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Catholic  and  Negro  Emanci¬ 
pation  ;  and  he  professed  the  same  liberal 
feelings  when,  upon  a  coalition  of  politi¬ 
cal  parties  in  the  county  of  Pembroke, 
he  sat  during  two  Parliaments  for  the 
borough  of  Pembroke ;  he  then  en¬ 
listed  under  the  banners  of  Tierney, 
Brougham,  and  Mackintosh,  labouring 
to  reduce  taxation,  and  to  give  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  to  every  class  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects. 

_  AtBruntsfield  Lodge,  Edinburgh, 
aged  74,  Major-General  Sir  Edward 
Foulis,  K.C.B.,  of  the  Madras  Estab¬ 
lishment.  This  officer  arrived  in  India 
in  1789.  He  was  appointed  to  an  en- 
signcy,  5th  Oct.  1790,  attached  to  the 
flank  company  of  the  15th  Batt.  Native 
Infantry;  and  in  the  same  year  entered 
the  enemy’s  country  (Mysore),  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Alexander  Phaor, 
and  took  possession  of  several  hill  forts 
above  the  Ghauts.  He  was  appointed 
Cornet  in  the  3d  Regiment  of  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  Major  James  Stevenson, 
23d  Sept.  1791,  and  served  under  Lord 
Cornwallis  during  the  whole  of  the 
Mysore  war.  He  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Bangalore  ;  at  the  attack  of 
Tippoo’s  army  on  the  6th  March,  1791  j 
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at  the  siege  of  Severndroog;  at  the 
battle  of  the  Carrygaut  Hills,  on  the 
15th  May,  1791  ;  and  at  the  first  siege 
of  Seringapatam,  and  its  capitulation. 
He  served  in  the  same  regiment  in 
subduing  the  southern  Poligars,  with 
the  army  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Max¬ 
well,  in  1793  ;  and  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Pondicherry,  as  a  volunteer,  in 
1794.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
in  the  1st  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  IstNov. 
1798.  He  served  the  whole  of  the  My¬ 
sore  war  under  General  Harris,  in  1798 
and  1799  ;  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Malavilly,  at  the  second  siege  of  Se¬ 
ringapatam,  and  the  capture  and  death 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun.  For  this  service 
he  received  the  Seringapatam  medal. 
Lieutenant  Foulis  served  under  Lieut.- 
Colonels  Stevenson  and  Dalrymple  in 
several  actions  and  skirmishes  with  the 
Mahratta  Doondia,  in  which  service 
he  was  wounded.  He  was  appointed 
Brigade-Major  to  the  2d  Brigade  of 
Cavalry,  26th  April,  1800,  and  subse¬ 
quently  Aide-de-Camp  to  Colonel  Ste¬ 
venson.  In  1801  Doondia  having  again 
assembled  a  large  force,  the  British 
took  the  field  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  Wellesley,  and  Lieut. 
Foulis  was  at  the  taking  by  storm  of 
several  forts,  and  other  affairs,  during 
that  campaign.  He  was  promoted  to 
Captain-Lieutenant  in  the  1st  Regiment 
Cavalry,  30th  July,  1800,  and  to  full 
Captain  in  the  same  regiment,  2d  Sept. 
1801,  which  rapid  promotion  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  numerous  deaths  at  the 
unhealthy  station  of  Chitteldroog.  His 
own  health  being  much  impaired,  he,  in 
July,  1803,  sailed  for  England,  and  in 
July,  1805,  returned  to  India  over  land. 
In  April,  1807,  Captain  Foulis  was  ap¬ 
pointed  General  Agent  for  the  purchase 
of  remount  horses  for  the  Madras  Ca¬ 
valry.  In  August,  1809,  he  again  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  bad  health,  by 
way  of  China,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  was  promoted 
to  Major  in  the  1st  Regiment  Light 
Cavalry,  1st  Jan.  1812,  and  returned  to 
India  in  Oct.  1813,  by  Ceylon.  In 
Nov.  1814  he  marched  in  command  of 
the  1st  Regiment  Light  Cavalry,  to 
escort  his  Highness  the  Peishvva  through 
a  part  of  the  Company’s  dominions,  to 
visit  some  of  the  principal  places  of 
worship.  In  Jan.  1815  he  took  the  field, 
in  command  of  the  1st  Light  Cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Doveton,  and  from  that 
time  till  Nov.  1817,  was  in  constant 


and  harassing  marches  after  the  Pin- 
darries  in  Berar,  Candish,  &c.  In  1818 
he  commanded  the  Ellore  and  Masuli- 
patam  districts,  and  a  detachment  of 
H.M.’s  86th  Regiment  flank  compa¬ 
nies,  and  Native  flank,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Palnaud,  for  the  protection  of  the 
districts  against  the  Pindarries.  In 
Sept.  1818  he  marched  with 'the  1st 
Light  Cavalry  to  the  Carnatic  to  refit, 
and  command  Arnee.  In  the  begin- 
ing  of  1819  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Cavalry  cantonment  of 
Arcot.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieut.- 
Colonel  in  the  1st  Light  Cavalry,  26th 
July,  1819,  and  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  6th  Light  Cavalry,  in  July, 
1821,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
be  Colonel  of  the  1st  Light  Cavalry, 
1st  May,  1824;  and  attained  the  full 
rank  of  Major-General,  10th  Jan.  1837. 

13.  Aged  95,  John  Ennis.  He  was 
considered  one  of  the  finest  men  in 
Europe,  and  had  amassed  a  little  inde¬ 
pendence  by  sitting  as  a  model  for  nearly 
all  the  principal  sculptors  and  painters 
of  the  present  day,  foreign  as  well  as 
English.  He  enjoyed  excellent  health, 
and  wore  his  beard  nearly  to  his  waist 
for  scriptural  subjects,  in  which  his 
portrait  may  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  and  other  institutions.  He  was 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  attacked 
with  illness  while  crossing  Soho-square, 
and  died  shortly  after  reaching  his 
abode,  refusing  to  avail  himself  of  me¬ 
dical  assistance. 

—  In  his  53rd  year,  John  Nicholson, 
(<  The  Airedale  Poet.”  Having  to  cross 
the  river  Aire  at  Dixon’s  Mill,  near 
Shipley,  it  is  supposed  in  the  act  of 
going  over  the  stepping  stones,  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  into  the  water,  but 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  opposite  side, 
where  the  next  morning  he  was  found 
dead.  Dr.  Steel  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  deceased  died  of  apoplexy, 
caused  by  the  lower  extremities  being 
in  the  water.  He  has  left  a  wife  and 
nine  children. 

—  At  Horsham  Park,  Sussex,  in  his 
93d  )Tear,  Robert  Hurst,  esq.,  a  Bencher 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  formerly  M.P. 
for  Horsham.  Mr.  Hurst  was  called  to 
the  Bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Nov.  27,  1776.  He 
purchased  Horsham  Park  about  the  year 
1830,  of  Edmund  Smith,  esq.  At  the 
general  election  of  1802  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  (on  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk’s  nomination)  as  one  of  the  Mem- 
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bers  for  Steyning,  but  made  way  for 
Lord  Ossulston.  In  1806  he  was  again 


elected  for  the  same  borough,  and  he 
represented  it  during  that  Parliament 
and  the  next.  In  1812  he  was  elected 
for  Horsham,  which  he  continued  to  re¬ 
present  until  the  passing  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  immediately 
upon  which  he  accepted  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  to  make  room  for  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  (the  present  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk.) 

—  At  his  house  in  Park-street,  the 
Rev.  George  Beckett,  brother  of  Sir 
John  Beckett,  Bart.,  Rector  of  Epworth, 
and  Vicar  of  Gainsborough. 

15.  At  Goodwood  Park,  in  her  15th 
year,  Lady  Lucy  Frances  Lennox,  third 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

16.  In  Brighton,  aged  81,  Sir  Henry 
Cipriani,  Knt.  He  was  knighted  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1831,  being  then  Senior 
Exon  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

17.  In  Eccleston-street,  of  decline, 
Henry,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Colonel 
Crewe,  E.C.S, 

After  a  severe  and  lingering  ill¬ 
ness,  Thomas  James,  the  only  son  of 
Thomas  James  Ireland,  esq.,  of  Ows- 
den  Hall,  Suffolk,  in  his  14th  year, 

18.  At  Monmouth,  aged  73,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Nosworthy  Mitchell,  Rector  of 
Llangattock- Vibon- Avel,  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  and  of  St.  Maughan’s,  near  Mon¬ 
mouth. 

—  At  Montacute,  Somersetshire, 
aged  60,  the  Rev.  Bennet  Hoskyns, 
Vicar  of  that  parish.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Hungerford  Hoskyns, 
Bart.,  of  Harewood,  Herefordshire. 

—  At  Sweet  Bank,  Markinch,  Fife, 
Niel  Ballingal,  esq.,  in  his  93d  year. 
Mr.  Ballingal  had  been  Factor  on  the 
Balbirnie  estates  for  seventy-two  years. 

19.  In  Upper  Brook-street,  Samuel 
Boddington,  esq.,  in  his  77th  year. 

- —  At  Bush  Hill,  Isaac  Currie,  esq., 
in  his  84th  year. 

—  At  the  Vicarage,  the  Rev.  Chris¬ 
topher  Parkins,  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  Pastor  of  the  parish  of  Gresford, 
in  his  77th  year. 

20.  At  his  house,  Bradwall  Hall, 
Cheshire,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age, 
John  Latham,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Latham,  B.A.,  of  Oriel  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  was  born  at  Gawsworth,  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  Dec.  29,  1761. 
He  entered  Commoner  of  Brazenose  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1778,  where, 


having  gone  through  the  previous  de¬ 
grees  in  Arts,  he  was  created  M.B. 
May  3,  1786,  and  M.D.  Oct.  10,  1788. 
His  grandfather,  paternal  father,  and 
great-grandfather,  having  all  been  cler¬ 
gymen,  he  was  himself  destined  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  the 
hope  of  rendering  himself  more  useful 
in  a  country  parish,  possibly  remote 
from  medical  aid,  he  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  Dr.  Parsons,  then  one  of  the 
medical  professors  at  Oxford.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  having  observed  his  great  assi¬ 
duity,  entered  into  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  his  future  plans, 
and  having  learned  what  they  were, 
strongly  urged  him  to  change  his  views, 
and  adopt  the  profession  of  physic,  in 
the  study  of  which  he  seemed  to  take  so 
great  an  interest.  In  pursuance  of  this 
advice,  he  afterwards  went  to  London, 
and  completed  his  medical  education 
under  Dr.  David  Pitcairn,  at  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital.  In  the  year  1 784, 
he  married,  and  passed  the  first  years  of 
his  professional  life  at  Manchester  and 
Oxford,  in  both  which  places  he  was 
elected  physician  to  the  respective  infirm*; 
aries.  In  1788  he  removed  to  London, 
und  the  next  year  was  admitted  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  In  a  few 
months  he  was  elected  Physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  afterwards  to  the 
Magdalen,  and  in  the  year  1792,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  David  Pitcairn  at  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s,  about  which  time  he  settled 
in  Bedford-row.  In  1795,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  re-ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  same  office  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  George  IV.  About  1808,  he 
left  Bedford-row,  and  settled  in  Har- 
ley-street ;  and  here,  for  twenty  years, 
he  enjoyed  with  a  more  moderate  prac¬ 
tice,  a  larger  share  of  health  than  he 
had  known  during  the  days  of  his 
greater  labour  and  greater  success.  In 
the  year  1814  Dr.  Latham  was  elected 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
In  1816  he  founded  the  Medical  Bene¬ 
volent  Society.  He  contributed  seve¬ 
ral  papers  on  practical  subjects  to  the 
Medical  Transactions.  In  1809  he 
wrote  a  small  volume  entitled,  “  Facts 
and  opinions  concerning  Diabetes.”  In 
1829,  having  reached  his  68th  year,  Dr. 
Latham  finally  left  London.  Fourteen 
years  of  life  yet  remained  to  him.  For 
two-thirds  of  this  period  he  enjoyed  the 
comforts  which  are  still  within  the  reach 
of  a  vigorous  old  age.  For  the  last 
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third  was  reserved  the  sharpest  of  all 
bodily  afflictions  the  formation  and  gra¬ 
dual  increase  of  stone  in  the  bladder, 
under  this  he  sank  and  died.  The 
fame  of  physicians,  except  the  few 
in  any  age  who  have  pushed  forward 
the  boundaries  of  physiological  and  pa¬ 
thological  knowledge,  does  not  outlive 
the  recollection  of  those  who  knew  them, 
or  have  derived  benefit  from  their  skill 
and  care.  Those  who  knew  Dr.  Latham, 
both  his  patients  and  his  fellow  phy¬ 
sicians,  speak  of  him  with  great  esteem 
and  affection.  His  patients  remember 
the  confidence  and  encouragement  which 
accompanied  his  address,  his  sincerity, 
his  straight-forwardness,  and  his  libe¬ 
rality;  and  there  are  physicians,  now 
grey-headed,  who  speak  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  countenance  they  received 
from  him  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

—  In  Montague-place,  aged  14,  Fre¬ 
deric  William,  third  and  youngest  son 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  Richard 
Hussey  Charles  Moubray,  of  the  1st 
Regiment  Madras  Native  Cavalry,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  Sir  Robert  Moubray,  of 
Cockairny,  county  of  Fife,  K.H. 

—  At  Bury,  near  Alverstoke,  Hants, 
Major  J.  Landon  Jones,  of  the  Bengal 
East  India  Company’s  Service,  in  his 
53d  year. 

22.  At  Nannau,  near  Dolgelly,  aged 
75,  Sir  Robert  Williames  Vaughan,  the 
second  Bart,  of  Nannau  and  Hengwrst, 
co.  Merioneth  (1791),  for  forty-four 
years  M.P.  for  that  county.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howell 
Vaughan  the  first  Baronet,  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  Edward  Williames,  of 
Ystymcollwyn,  esq.,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  title  in  1796.  He  had 
previously  been  returned  to  Parliament, 
in  1792,  for  the  county  of  Merioneth, 
which  he  continued  to  represent,  in  ten 
successive  Parliaments,1  until  the  year 
1830.  He  married  in  Sept.  1801,  Anna- 
Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Mostyn, 
Bart.,  and  sister  and  coheiress  to  Sir 
Thomas  Mostyn,  of  Mostyn,  co.  Flint, 
Bart.,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Sir  Robert- 
Williames  Vaughan,  his  successor,  born 
in  1803,  and  other  children. 

— ■  At  Hickleton,  near  Doncaster, 
aged  36,  Samuel  Francis  Wood,  esq., 
younger  son  of  Sir  Francis  L.  Wood, 
Bart.  He  was  a  member  of  Oriel  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford. 

—  At  Pau,  the  Due  de  Beaumont,  eld-* 
est  son  of  the  Prince  de  Luxembourg* 


23.  At  his  residence,  Willersley, 
Derbyshire,  after  an  illness  of  only  four 
days,  Richard  Arkwright,  esq.  Mr. 
Arkwright  was  born  Dec.  19,  1755; 
he  was  consequently  in  his  88th  year, 
and,  notwithstanding  he  had  attained 
this  very  advanced  age,  yet  the  vigour 
of  his  mind  remained  unimpaired  until 
he  was  attacked  with  the  paralytic  affec¬ 
tion  which  terminated  his  valuable  life. 
This  highly  respected  and  deeply  la¬ 
mented  gentleman  was  the  only  son  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Arkwright, 
of  whose  invention  of  the  spinning  frame, 
and  great  improvements  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  &c.  it  would  be  superfluous 
here  to  speak.  On  the  decease  of  his 
father  in  1792,  Mr.  Arkwright  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  beautiful  mansion  at  Wil¬ 
lersley  (built  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright, 
but,  we  believe,  never  inhabited  by  him), 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death  :  he  had  for  some  years  previously 
been  living  at  Bakewell,  and  his  great 
fortune  had  its  commencement  from  the 
cotton-mill  at  that  place, which  his  father 
had  given  up  to  him.  Inheriting  the 
wealth  of  his  father,  and  the  still  more 
valuable  endowments  of  his  sagacious 
and  comprehensive  mind,Mr.Arkwright 
commenced  life  with  prospects  vouch¬ 
safed  to  few.  Accustomed  early  to  habits 
of  business,  to  strict  method  and  punc¬ 
tuality  in  the  arrangement  of  his  time, 
and  not  being  led  aside  by  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  wealth,  he  carried  on  the  ex¬ 
tensive  concerns  extablished  by  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright  with  so  much  suc¬ 
cess  that  he  was  probably  at  the  time  of 
his  death  the  richest  commoner  in  Eng¬ 
land.  To  attempt  to  detail  the  various 
incidents  of  Mr.  Arkwright’s  long, 
happy,  and  most  useful  life,  or  of  the 
unexampled  prosperity  which  marked 
the  whole  course  of  it,  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  allotted  to  a  notice  of  this 
kind.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  brief  sketch  of  his  character, 
the  varied  excellences  of  which  we  shall 
have  difficulty  to  compress  within  narrow 
limits.  The  basis  of  all  excellence, 
strong,  natural  good  sense,  Mr.  Ark¬ 
wright  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
His  knowledge  was  various  and  exten¬ 
sive,  accurate  and  ready  for  use,  his 
judgment  sound  and  clear.  His  whole 
life  was  one  of  observation  and  of  prac¬ 
tical  usefulness,  and  his  opinions  of  men 
and  things  so  accurate,  as  to  give  his 
conversation  an  aphoristic  style,  al¬ 
though  chastened  and  subdued  by  hi§ 
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innate  diffidence  and  modesty.  The 
native  vigour  of  his  mind  enabled  him 
to  unravel  the  most  difficult  and  compli¬ 
cated  questions  and  subjects.  With 
the  science  and  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  of  finance,  the  monetary  sys¬ 
tem,  See.  Mr.  Arkwright  was  quite  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  had  formed  clear  and  defi¬ 
nite  opinions  on  these  controverted  sub¬ 
jects,  which  have  perplexed,  and  still 
continue  to  perplex,  the  most  intellec¬ 
tual  and  thoughtful  men.  In  his  politi¬ 
cal  views  he  was  decidedly  Conserva¬ 
tive  ;  but  he  was  guarded  in  his  opi¬ 
nions,  and,  adopting  none  without  deep 
thought  and  reflection,  he  was  not  the 
indiscriminating  advocate  of  any  ultra 
or  party  measures.  On  the  subjects  of 
trade,  commerce,  &c.,  he  was  inclined 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  late  Mr.  Huskis- 
son ;  indeed,  many  of  his  opinions  as¬ 
similated  with  those  of  that  distinguish¬ 
ed  statesman.  Mr.  Arkwright  was  well 
versed  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  and 
in  most  of  the  useful  arts  of  life.  He 
thoroughly  understood  the  principle  of 
warming  and  ventilating  houses  and 
manufactories,  and  the  great  salubrity 
of  his  mills,  and  the  more  than  average 
health  of  his  work-people,  demonstrated 
the  success  with  which  he  applied  his 
knowledge.  The  qualities  of  Mr.  Ark¬ 
wright’s  heart  were  equal  to  those  of 
his  head.  He  was  generous  without 
ostentation,  and  charitable  without  pa¬ 
rade.  In  his  grants  to  public  charities 
and  institutions  he  was  liberal  and  ju¬ 
dicious  ;  but  his  true  benevolence  was 
most  shown  in  his  extensive  private  cha¬ 
rities.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  Mr. 
Arkwright  was  a  perfect  gentleman.  He 
was  accessible  to  all,  and  most  kind, 
obliging,  and  courteous  in  his  manners. 
He  was  exemplary  in  all  the  relative  du¬ 
ties  of  life.  The  will  of  this  wealthy 
commoner  has  been  proved  in  Doctors’ 
Commons,  by  the  oaths  of  Robert  Ark¬ 
wright,  Peter  Arkwright,  and  Charles 
Arkwright,  three  of  the  sons  and  exe¬ 
cutors  named  in  the  will,  which  is  dated 
16th  Dec.  1841.  Mr.  Arkwright  gives 
to  his  son  Robert,  100,000/.;  to  his 
son  Peter,  40,000/. ;  to  his  son  John, 
50,000/.;  to  his  son  Joseph,  80,000/.; 
to  his  grandson  Francis  Hurt,  35,000/. ; 
to  six  of  his  granddaughters,  14,000/. 
each  ;  and  to  all  of  his  other  grand¬ 
children,  5,000/.  each  ;  to  his  daughter 
Ann,  wife  of  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram, 
25,000/.  absolutely,  and  a  life  interest  in 
50,000/.,  with  power  of  disposal  at  her 


death  :  to  the  Derbyshire  General  In¬ 
firmary,  200/.  ;  to  the  General  Hos¬ 
pital  near  Nottingham,  200/. ;  to  the 
Lunatic  Hospital  and  Asylum  near  Man¬ 
chester,  200/.  ;  to  his  butler,  100/. ;  and 
to  his  housekeeper,  100/.  The  residue 
of  his  property  is  given  to  his  five  sons, 
who  are  named  his  executors.  The  pro¬ 
perty  has  been  sworn  to  exceed  in  value 
1,000,000/.,  but  this  may  be  only  a  no¬ 
minal  sum,  as  the  scale  of  stamp  duties 
goes  no  higher.  The  probate  bears  a 
stamp  of  15,750/.,  and  the  legacy  duty 
will  amount  to  a  much  larger  sum. 

—  Of  typhus  fever,  John,  only  son  of 
Major  Campbell,  of  Ormidale,  Argyle- 
shire. 

—  At  Shotover  House,  near  Oxford, 
Mary  Thompson,  the  widow  of  Henry 
Thompson,  esq.,  of  Kirby  Hall,  York, 
in  her  93d  year. 

—  The  Rev.  Ambrose  Goode,  A.M., 
Vicar  of  Terrington,  Norfolk,  and  Rector 
of  Waddingwortb,  Lincolnshire,  in  his 
74th  year. 

24.  In  Leicester-street,  aged  54,  Mr. 
George  Macfarren,  a  well-known  Music 
Composer,  and  Editor  of  the  Musical 
World. 

26.  At  the  Casa  Standish,  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  Orlando  Standish,  esq.,  of  Scaleby 
Castle  and  Holme  Cultrum  Abbey,  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  of  Farley-hill,  Berks. 

—  The  Rev.  William  Mann,  M.A., 
of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  in  his  84th 
year,  having  been  Chaplain  of  the  said 
parish  for  forty  years.  Mr.  Mann  was 
also  Chaplain  to  the  county  of  Surrey 
for  thirty-six  years,  and  for  the  like 
period  to  the  Fishmongers’  Company. 

—  At  Bagndres  de  Bigorre,  Pyrenees, 
Sir  James  Nugent,  Bart.,  of  Ballinlougb, 
Castle,  Ireland. 

27.  In  his  87th  year,  Robert  Lovell 
Gwatkin,  esq.,  M.A.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  resided  as  a  Fellow  Commoner,  and 
was  classed,  as  13th  Wrangler,  in  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
the  year  1778.  He  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  complimented  with  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.A.,  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  his  college.  Whilst  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  celebrated  William  Pitt;  but, 
being  always  a  consistent  Reformer  in 
politics,  he  declined  following  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  into  public  life.  Mr. 
Gwatkin  married  Miss  Theophila  Pal¬ 
mer,  the  niece  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  survives  him,  and  resided  for  many 
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years  on  his  estate  at  Killiou,  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  finally  at  Plymouth.  His  ten 
closing  years,  which  he  spent  in  that 
►  town,  have  endeared  his  memory  to  all 
his  neighbours,  both  rich  and  poor,  by 
the  venerable  example  which  he  has  af¬ 
forded  of  the  character  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  Perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  among  his  many  estimable  qua¬ 
lities  were  sincerity,  the  absence  of  all 
pride,  and,  in  its  most  enlarged  sense, 
charity.  He  died  in  the  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  the  exercise  of  every 
kindly  sympathy,  and  the  full  enjoyment 
of  every  gospel  hope. 

—  At  the  house  of  his  father,  in  Bath, 
George  Milner,  youngest  son  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Robert  Lewis  Fitzgerald, 
K.C.H.,  in  his  28th  year. 

28.  At  Brompton,  aged  51,  Henry 
Charles  Pemberton,  esq.,  Commander, 
R.N.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Christopher 
Robert  Pemberton,  Physician  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  King  George  IV.  He  served  as 
midshipman  in  the  Pomone  frigate,  Cap¬ 
tain  Robert  Barrie  ;  and  was  appointed 
acting  Lieut,  of  the  Hibernia  120,  bearing 
the  flag  of  Sir  W.  Sydney  Smith,  on  the 
Mediterranean  station,  Oct.  26,  1S12. 
His  first  commission  bore  date  Jan.  25, 
1813;  and  in  Augustfollowing  he  joined 
the  Glasgow  frigate,  Capt.  the  Hon. 
Henry  Duncan,  in  which  ship  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  she  was  paid  off.  Sept.  1, 
1815.  He  was  third  Lieutenant  of  the 
Minden  74,  Capt.  W.  Paterson,  at  the 
battle  of  Algiers;  after  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  same  ship  (destined  to 
receive  the  flag  of  Sir  Richard  King)  to 
the  East  Indies;  and  from  thence  re¬ 
turned  home,  acting  Captain  of  the 
Melville ,  74,  in  Dec.  1817.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  Commander,  Jan.  20, 
1818.  He  married,  Aug.  31,  1822, 
Caroline  Ann  Augusta,  daughter  of  the 
late  Capt.  Nixon,  a  veteran  army  of¬ 
ficer. 

—  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  82, 
Sir  Edmond  Stanley,  Knt.,  formerly 
Prime  Serjeant  of  Ireland,  and  Chief 
J  ustice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  J udica- 
ture  at  Madras.  Sir  Edmond  was  the 
eldest  son  of  James  Stanley,  esq.,  of 
Low  Park,  co.  Roscommon,  by  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edmond  Kelly,  esq.,  of  Mount 
Gray.  He  obtained  a  scholarship  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  called 
to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1782.  In  1786  he 
was  counsel  to  George  R.  Fitzgerald, 
at  Castlebar.  In  1789  he  was  made  a 
King’#  Counsel  in  Ireland  ,  and  in  the 


same  year  a  Bencher  of  the  King  s  Inns, 
Dublin.  In  1790  he  was  returned  to  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  for  the  borough 
of  Augher  ;  and  from  1797  to  1800,  he 
was  Member  for  Lauesborough.  In 
1794  he  was  appointed  the  King’s  Third 
Serjeant-at-Law.  In  1798  he  was  sent 
under  a  special  commission  to  Cork, 
to  preside  at  the  trials  there,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  thanks  of  the  county  and  of 
the  Government,  for  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion.  In  1800  he  was  made  King’s 
Prime  Serjeant,  and  afterwards  appoint¬ 
ed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Accounts.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
the  first  Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  on  the  11th  March.  In 
1815  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges 
at  Madras,  where  he  introduced  many 
useful  reforms  into  the  Registrar’s  Of¬ 
fice ;  and  in  1820  was  promoted  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  retired  in  1825  with  the  usual  pen- 
ion,  after  twenty  years’  service. 

—  At  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Blades  Palmer,  M.A.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  formerly 
Minister  of  Brathay  Church,  Amble- 
side,  and  late  Curate  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Ely,  in  his  31st  year. 

—  At  his  house,  Lauriston,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  William  Wallace,  LL.D.,  Eme¬ 
ritus  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Lately.  Aged  11,  the  Hon.  Geoffrey 
William  Penn  Fielding,  third  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh. 


MAY. 

1,  Aged  31,  at  Englesfield  Green, 
James  Birnie,  esq.,  second  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Richard  Birnie. 

—  At  Hatch  Beauchamp,  aged  78, 
Lieut.-Col.  Raban,  Hon.  E.I.C.S 

—  The  Rev.  John  Gibbons,  Rector 
of  Brasted,  Kent,  in  his  90th  year. 

—  At  Paris,  the  Lady  William  Ben- 
tinck. 

—  At  Hayes,  in  Kent,  Lady  Gibbs, 
widow  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Vicar y 
Gibbs,  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

2.  At  Clifton,  aged  83,  Lieut.-Gen. 
Thomas  Foster.  He  was  appointed  En¬ 
sign  1795  ;  Lieut.  1796  ;  Cornet  First 
Dragoon  Guards  1798  ;  Lieut.  1800; 
Capt.  Lieut.  1801  ;  Major  h.  p.  York 
Hu*sars  1802  ;  Lieut. -CoL  1810  ;  Major 
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3rd  Garrison  Battalion  1815  ;  Colonel 
1819,  Major-Gen.  1830  ;  and  Lieut.- 
General  1841.  During  the  war  he  was 
employed  as  an  Assistant  Adjutant-Ge¬ 
neral  on  the  home  staff. 

—  At  sea,  forty  miles  east  of  Algiers, 
Colonel  Sir  Robert  Bartley,  K.C.B.,  of 
the  49th  regiment.  He  was  appointed 
Ensign  Feb.  28, 1 80G  ;  purchased  a  Lieu¬ 
tenancy,  Feb.  12,  1807 ;  obtained  a 
company  Aug.  10,  1815  ;  a  majority  by 
purchase,  Feb.  5,  1824;  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Lieut. -Col.  of  the  49th  Foot 
April  25,  1828.  He  was  severely 

wounded  in  action  with  the  Americans, 
Nov.  11,  1813.  He  accompanied  his 
regiment,  the  49th  foot,  on  its  embark¬ 
ation  for  foreign  service  in  1821  ;  and  it 
formed  a  portion  of  the  army  employed 
in  the  China  expedition,  and  during  the 
recent  war  with  that  power.  His  ser¬ 
vices  were  acknowledged  by  his  nomi¬ 
nation,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  to  be  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath.  Sir  Robert  expired  on  board 
the  Great  Liverpool  steamer,  on  the 
voyage  from  Malta  to  Gibraltar,  and  on 
the  following  day  his  mortal  remains 
were  consigned  to  the  deep,  as  is  usual 
in  all  cases  of  death  occurring  on  board 
vessels  coming  from  Alexandria. 

3.  At  Kingstown,  Dublin,  aged  71, 
the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Bourke, 
Dean  of  Ossory,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Mayo,  and  the  late  Right  Rev.  Richard 
Bourke,  the  last  Bishop  of  Waterford 
and  Lismore. 

—  At  Charlton,  Kent,  in  his  79th 
year.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  Bart.,  and 
G.C.B.  a  General  in  the  army,  Colonel 
of  the  48th  Foot,  and  Equerry  to  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop  was  born  July  5,  1764,  the  third 
and  youngest  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  William 
Hislop,  Roy.  Art.  Sir  Thomas  received 
a  warrant  as  a  Cadet  in  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
tillery,  March  31,  1778,  from  which  pe¬ 
riod,  till  Dec.  1779,  he  pursued  his 
professional  studies  at  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  at  Woolwich.  He  had 
been  appointed  the  28th  Dec.  1778,  to 
an  Ensigncy  in  the  39th  Foot,  and  the 
20th  of  July,  1780,  joined  that  corps  at 
Gibraltar,  where  it  was  in  garrison,  and 
where  he  served  with  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  subsequent  bom¬ 
bardment  and  siege.  The  28th  of  Jan., 
1783,  he  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy, 
and  his  regiment  continued  at  Gibraltar 
until  the  middle  of  November  following, 
when  it  was  relieved,  and,  after  having 


served  in  that  garrison  for  three  years 
and  ten  months,  returned  with  it  to 
England.  The  28th  Jan.  4785,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  Company  in  the  100th;  and 
the  4th  of  the  following  month  exchanged 
into  the  39th.  In  Dec.  1792,  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Major-Gen. 
Dundas,  and  as  such  served  with  him 
in  Ireland,  until  he  was  ordered  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  from  thence  to  Toulon,  whi¬ 
ther  this  officer  accompanied  him,  and 
continued  during  the  siege  of  that  place 
and  until  the  final  evacuation  of  it  by  the 
combined  forces.  The  first  operations 
of  the  campaign  being  crowned  with 
success,  the  Major  Gen.  sent  home  Capt. 
Hislop  with  his  official  despatches,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  event.  In  May  follow¬ 
ing,  the  late  Lord  Amherst,  Comman- 
der-in-Chief,  appointed  him  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  in  which  situation  he 
continued  until  the  16th  of  Aug<*of  the 
same  year,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
majority  of  the  regiment.  On  his  final 
return  from  that  country,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  the  25th  of  April,  1795,  to  the 
rank  of  Lieut.-Col.  in  the  115th  regi¬ 
ment,  and  in  Sept.  1795  was  removed  to 
the  39th.  In  Feb.  1796,  he  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies,  and  arrived  at  Barba- 
does  on  the  1st  April  following.  On 
the  16th  of  the  same  month  a  secret 
service  having  been  ordered  by  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  the  West  Indies,  of 
which  the  39th  regiment  formed  a  part, 
Lieut.-Col.  Hislop  proceeded  with  it  to 
its  destination,  which  was  against  the 
Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequi- 
bo,  and  Berbice,  all  of  which  surrendered 
by  capitulation.  Lieut.-Col.  Hislop  was 
left  there  with  the  military  command, 
and  the  inhabitants  having  immediately 
determined  to  raise  a  corps  from  among 
their  negro  slaves  for  the  defence  and 
protection  of  the  colonies,  and  the  offer 
being  accepted  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom¬ 
by,  this  officer  was  nominated  the  6th 
of  Sept.  1796,  Lieut.-Col.  thereof,  and 
the  corps  being  afterwards  put  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  army,  and  denomi¬ 
nated  the  11th  West-India  regiment, 
his  Majesty  conferred  on  him  the  rank 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Commandant  of  the  same| 
The  command  of  those  colonies  he  con¬ 
tinued  uninterruptedly  to  hold  for  six 
years  and  eight  months,  when  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  on  the  2nd  De¬ 
cember,  1802,  he  gave  them  over,  pur¬ 
suant  to  his  Majesty’s  commands,  to  the 
Batavian  government.  A  brevet  pro- 
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motion  having  taken  place  in  the  army 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  on  the 
29th  of  April  he  was  included  therein, 
and  appointed  Colonel  of  the  8th  West- 
India  Regiment.  On  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land  upon  the  drafting  of  that  regiment 
he  found  that  he  had  been  placed  on 
the  Staff  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  and  in  May  following  he  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  Island 
of  Trinidad,  his  Majesty  conferring  on 
him  at  the  same  time  his  commission  as 
Lieut.-Governor  of  that  colony.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  order  he  arrived  at 
Trinidad  on  the  18th  of  July,  1803,  and 
continued  to  serve  in  it  as  a  Brigadier- 
Gen.  until  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major-Gen.  cue  25th  Oct.  1809.  He 
left  Trinidad  on  the  10th  of  Jan.  1810, 
and  joined  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  George  Beck¬ 
with  at  Martinique,  and  was  appointed 
to  command  the  1st  division  of  the 
army  destined  to  attack  the  Island  of 
Guadaloupe,  being  at  the  same  time  the 
second  in  command  of  the  expedition. 
The  campaign  having  terminated  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  after  he  had  remained  at 
Guadaloupe  until  all  important  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made,  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  permitted  him  to  return  to 
Trinidad,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th 
of  March  following,  and  continued  in 
the  command  until  the  24th  of  April 

1811,  when  he  obtained  leave  to  return 
to  England  for  the  general  benefit  of 
his  health.  This  object  being  in  a  few 
months  attained,  on  the  28th  of  March, 

1812,  he  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of 
Bombay  with  the  local  rank  of  Lieut.- 
Gen.,  together  with  the  appointment  by 
the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  Commander-in-Chief  of  their  army 
at  that  presidency.  For  this  destina¬ 
tion  he  sailed  on  the  15th  of  Nov.  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  H.M.  frigate  Java ,  and  on 
the  29th  of  Dec.  ensuing  was  captured 
off  St.  Salvador,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
by  the  United  States’  frigate  Constitu¬ 
tion,  of  vastly  superior  force,  after  a 
contest  the  most  disproportionate  and 
severe  ;  in  which  Capt.  Lambert,  Com¬ 
mander  of  H.M.  ship,  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  in  consequence  five 
days  after.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  being 
permitted  to  land  at  St.  Salvador  on  his 
parole,  returned  to  England  in  a  cartel 
with  his  personal  staff,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Java's  ship’s  company, 
and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  17th 
April,  1813.  His  exchange  being  ef¬ 


fected  very  soon  after,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  again  embarking  for  his  former 
destination  when  the  command  of  the 
Madras  army  becoming  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Abercromby, 
he  was  appointed  to  it.  On  the  1st  of 
Jan.  1814,  he  sailed  in  H.M.  frigate 
Revolutionnaire  for  that  presidency,  to 
relieve  the  general  officer  before  named, 
where  he  arrived  on  27th  of  May  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  4th  of  June,  1814,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  rank  of  LieHt.-Gen.,  and  the 
4th  of  April,  1818,  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
late  95th,  formerly  the  96th  regt.  In 
the  operations  of  the  campaign  which 
led  to  the  overthrow  and  suppression  of 
the  Pindarries  and  the  Mahratta  prin¬ 
ces,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  performed  an 
important  part.  He  assumed  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Deccan  army  pursuant  to 
general  orders  issued  at  Hyderabad 
27th  Aug.  1817.  After  the  defeat  of 
Holkar  one  of  the  first  results  was  orders 
to  deliver  up  certain  fortresses  which 
protected  his  territories,  some  of  which 
were  executed  by  Sir  Thomas  Hislop. 
One  of  Holkar’s  officers,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  fort  of  Talnier,  refused  to 
surrender  it ;  he,  as  well  as  the  whole 
garrison,  were  put  to  the  sword  on  the 
capture  of  the  fort  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop.  This  circumstance  became  a 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  vote  to  Sir  Thomas  His¬ 
lop  was  opposed  in  both  houses,  on  the 
ground  that  some  further  explanation 
of  his  conduct  was  requisite.  This  gave 
occasion  for  the  expression  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  opinion  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  “  this  gallant  officer  had 
acquired  a  high  character  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  both  in  India  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  in  the  late  war,  which 
was  now  under  their  Lordships’  consi¬ 
deration,  he  had  performed  the  chief 
part  in  the  engagement  which  decided 
the  ultimate  success  of  our  arms.  His 
conduct,  therefore,  deserved  to  be  view¬ 
ed  with  a  partial  eye,  and  the  act  for 
which  he  was  blamed  seemed  to  admit 
of  justification. ”  Sir  Thomas  Hislop 
remained  for  some  time  after  ir.  his 
command  at  Madras.  He  was  created 
a  Baronet  by  patent  dated  Nov.  2, 
1813;  on  the  extension  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  was  appointed  a  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  ;  and,  in  Oct.  1818,  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Grand  Cross  of  that 
order.  He  received,  in  1822,  an  ho¬ 
nourable  augmentation  to  his  arms,— 
on  a  chief  azure,  a  mount  vert,  thereon 
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a  lion  in  the  act  of  tearing  the  standard 
of  the  Mahratta  prince  Holkar,  and, 
beneath  the  word  Madripore.  Also  a 
crest  of  augmentation, — a  soldier  of  the 
2'2nd  light  dragoons  mounted  and  in  the 
position  of  attack,  surmounted  by  the 
inscription  Deckan.  He  was  for  many 
years  an  equerry  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

4.  At  Bregeny,  on  the  Lake  of  Con¬ 
stance,  aged  78,  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Ochancar  Forbes,  seventeenth  Lord 
Forbes,  and  Premier  Baron  of  Scotland, 
a  Representative  Peer  of  that  kingdom, 
a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  General  in 
the  army,  Col.  of  the  21st  Foot,  and 
Knight  of  the  Sicilian  order  of  St. 
Januarius.  He  was  born  on  the  7th 
March,  1765,  the  eldest  son  of  James 
the  sixteenth  Lord  Forbes,  by  Catha¬ 
rine,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Innes, 
Bart.  He  was  for  twenty-six  years  an 
officer  in  the  Coldstream  Regiment  of 
foot  guards,  of  which  he  had  an  en- 
signcy  1781,  and  a  Lieutenancy  1786.  In 
April  1793,  when  senior  Lieutenant,  he 
joined  the  1st  battalion  of  the  regiment, 
then  serving  under  the  Duke  of  York  in 
Flanders,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Famars,  the  storming  of  Valenciennes, 
and  every  other  action  of  importance. 
After  the  action  of  Lincelles,  in  August 
in  the  same  year,  he  succeeded  to  the 
Captain-Lieutenancy,  with  the  rank  of 
Lieut.-Colonel,  vacant  by  the  fall  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Bosville;  and  in  October  he 
succeeded  to  a  company,  by  the  death 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Eld,  who  was  killed  at 
Dunkirk,  and  he  obtained  the  breyet 
rank  of  Colonel,  the  3rd  of  May,  1796. 
In  1799  Lord  Forbes,  then  commanding 
the  Grenadier  Company  of  the  Cold¬ 
stream  regiment,  accompanied  the 
force  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
destined  to  attack  the  Helder ;  and 
was  present  in  every  action  but  one 
which  took  place  in  that  country  during 
that  short  but  active  campaign.  The 
29th  of  April,  1802,  Lord  Forbes  re¬ 
ceived  the  rank  of  Major-General ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  placed  on  the 
staffin  command  of  the  troops  stationed 
at  Ashford,  in  Kent,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  was  then  removed  to  the 
more  important  charge  of  the  garrison 
at  Dover,  where  he  continued  three 
years,  occasionally  commanding  in  the 
Kent  district  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Da¬ 
vid  Dundas  and  of  Lord  Ludlow.  On  the 
appointment  of  Sir  John  Stuart  in  1808 
to  be  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  the 
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Mediterranean,  Lord  Forbes  was  named 
second  in  command  of  that  army,  (then 
consisting  of  17,000  men,  which  was 
afterwards  increased  to  about  20,000,) 
and  accordingly  proceeded  in  the  early 
part  of  that  year  to  Sicily,  where,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  received  the  rank  of 
Lieut.-General  the  25th  of  April,  1808. 
Lord  Forbes  remained  three  years  and 
a  half  in  that  country,  and  was  recalled 
home  (soon  after  the  discomfiture  of 
the  attempt  at  invasion  by  the  enemy 
under  General  Murat,)  in  consequence 
of  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Stuart, 
and  the  appointment  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  to  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Sicily.  On  his  return  to  England 
Lord  Forbes  was  placed  on  the  staff  in 
Ireland,  in  command  of  the  Cork  dis¬ 
trict,  in  which  he  remained  four  years, 
and  was  then  removed  to  Dublin  in 
command  of  the  eastern  district,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  and,  on  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  General,  the 
12th  of  August,  1819,  was  removed 
from  the  staff  of  Ireland.  His  Lordship 
was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  3d  garri¬ 
son  battalion  in  1806,  and  was  removed 
to  the  command  of  the  94th  Reg. 
in  1808;  to  that  of  the  54th  Reg.  in 
Sept.  1809  ;  and  to  that  of  his  last  Reg., 
the  21st  or  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  in 
June  1816.  Lord  Forbes  succeeded  to 
the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
July  29,  1804,  and  was  elected  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  Peer  of  Scotland.  He  mar¬ 
ried  at  Crailing,  June  2,  1792,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  eldest  daughter  and  heir  of  Walter 
Hunter,  of  Polmond,  co.  Peebles,  and 
Crailing,  co.  Roxburgh,  esq.,  by  Lady 
Caroline  Mackenzie,  fourth  daughter  of 
George  Earl  of  Cromarty,  and  by  that 
lady,  who  died  Oct.  11,  1830,  he  had 
issue  six  sons  and  six  daughters. 

—  In  Upper  Norton-street,  Portland- 
place,  Francis  Corbaux,  esq.;  in  his 
75th  year. 

—  At  Maudaire,  in  Kutcb,  drowned 
whilst  bathing,  Lieut.  Wellington  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  the  2d  European  Bombay  Na¬ 
tive  Infantry,  seventh  son  of  Archibald 
Campbell,  esq.,  late  of  the  Mount  Har¬ 
row,  Middlesex  ;  in  his  19th  year. 

—  At  Dieppe,  where  he  had  resided 
for  many  years,  Col.  Orby  Hunter,  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  literary  world  by  a 
translation  ofByron’s  works  into  French. 

5.  At  Bath,  in  his  80th  year,  Wil¬ 
liam  Foskett,  esq.,  formerly  of  Good¬ 
rich  House,  co.  Hereford. 

—  At  Bath,  aged  75,  Lieut.-Col. 
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Robert  Lisle,  C.B.  This  distinguished 
officer  entered  the  army  in  1 79 1  >  as 
Cornet  in  the  19th  Dragoons,  became 
Lieut.  1705;  Captain,  1801;  brevet 
Major  1814;  Major  19th  Dragoons, 
1814  ;  and  brevet  Lieut. -Col.,  1817* 

—  At  Land  our,  from  illness  brought 
on  by  privation  and  fatigue  in  the  late 
campaign  in  Afghanistan,  Lieut. -Col. 
Thomas  Skinner,  a  Companion  of  the 
Most  Hon.  Military  Order  of  the  Bath, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Lieut. -General 
Skinner. 

—  At  Uxbridge,  the  Rev.  John 
Bright,  formerly  of  Pick  well,  near 
Melton  Mowbray  ;  in  his  65th  year. 

6.  The  Rev.  Henry  Steven  Milner, 
LL.D.,  Rector  of  Thrybergh,  Vicar  of 
Adwick-upon-Dearne,  and  one  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  in  his  79th  year. 

7.  At  his  residence  at  Gouray  in  the 
Isle  of  Jersey,  Gen.  Sir  Tomkyns  Hil- 
grove  Turner,  G.C.H.,  K.  St.  A.  and 
K.C.,  Col.  of  the  19th  Reg.  Foot; 
D.C.L.  and  F.S.A.  Sir  T.  Hilgrove 
Turner  had  been  upwards  of  sixty- one 
years  in  the  army,  having  entered  as 
Ensign  in  the  3d  Guards  in  1782.  He 
served  in  Flanders,  and  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  St.  Amand  and  Famars,  at 
the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  at  the  action 
of  Lincelles,  and  investment  of  Dun¬ 
kirk  ;  and  was  also  engaged  at  Lannoi, 
and  Vaux,  Cateau,  Basien,  Mouvais, 
Templeuve,  and  Tournay,  and  ably  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of 
Fort  St.  Andre.  He  went  to  Egypt 
with  his  corps  in  1801,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  13th  and 
on  the  21st  of  March  in  that  year, 
which  latter  victory  was  so  dearly  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  unfortunate  though  glori¬ 
ous  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abereromby. 
For  the  gallantry  lie  displayed  through¬ 
out  that  campaign  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne,  and  also 
received  the  Turkish  order  of  the  Cres¬ 
cent.  He  was  selected  to  attend  on 
the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  when  she 
visited  this  country,  in  the  spring  of 
1814  ;  and  in  the  same  year  went  with  a 
command  to  South  America,  where  he 
remained  until  1816.  In  1811,  when 
Major-Gen.  Turner,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  19th  (the  1st 
Yorkshire  North  Riding)  Reg.  of  Foot, 
which  he  held  up  to  his  death.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  his  embarking  for  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  he  received  the  honour  of  knight¬ 


hood,  July  28,  1814.  Subsequently  he 
was  Lieut.-Governor  of  Jersey,  and  also 
Governor  of  Bermuda.  In  1827,  he 
was  nominated  a  Grand  Cross  ot  the 
Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order; 
and  in  1830  was  Groom  of  the  Bedcham¬ 
ber  in  the  Royal  household.  His  com¬ 
missions  were  dated  as  follows:  Ensign, 
Feb.  20,  1782;  Lieut,  and  Capt.,  Oct. 
13,  1789;  Capt.  and  Lieut.-Col.,  Nov. 
12,  1794;  Colonel,  Jan.  1,  1801;  Ma¬ 
jor-Gen,,  April  25,  1808  ;  Lieut.-Gen., 
June  4,  1813;  General,  July  22,  1830. 
Sir  Hilgrove  Turner,  when  in  Egypt, 
in  1802,  was  the  person  who  acquired 
for  this  country  that  very  valuable  phi¬ 
lological  treasure  the  Rosetta  Stone,  en¬ 
graved  with  a  trilingual  inscription.  It 
had  been  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Fort  St.  Julien,  when  repaired  by  the 
French ;  and  was  taken  from  the  house 
of  General  Menou  at  Alexandria.  His 
narrative  of  this  transaction,  which  was 
a  matter  of  some  tact  and  difficulty, 
from  the  French  General  having  claim¬ 
ed  the  like  exemption  which  was  allowed 
to  some  other  scientific  collections,  is 
printed  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  212.  The  stone  was  brought  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at 
Somerset  House,  and  afterwards  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
subject  was  a  constant  theme  of  con¬ 
gratulation  at  the  anniversary  festivals 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  at  which 
the  veteran  archaeologist  was  generally 
present.  In  1802  Colonel  Turner  also 
communicated  to  the  Society  a  copy  of 
the  inscription  on  Pompey’s  Pillar  at 
Alexandria  (Archceol.  vol.  xv.  p.  389). 
In  1838  Sir  Hilgrove  Turner  presented 
a  drawing  and  some  account  of  the 
ruined  Chapelle  de  Notre  Dame  des 
Pas  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  engraved 
and  printed  in  Archreol.  vol.  xxvii.  p. 
437  ;  and  in  1840  two  views  of  a  Crom¬ 
lech  near  Mount  Orgueil  castle,  in  the 
same  island,  engraved  in  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  461.  Sir  Hilgrove  Turner  was  cre¬ 
ated  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  May  4,  1814, 
being  then  in  attendance  upon  the 
Archduchess  Catharine  of  Russia. 

—  The  Rev.  John  Gordon,  second 
son  of  the  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Vicar  of  Edwinstowe  Ollerton, 
Notts,  and  a  Prebendary  of  Bath  an 
Wells ;  in  his  49th  year. 

—  On  hoard  the  Royal  Mail  steam 
packet  Teviot,  bound  to  Honduras,  Ed¬ 
ward  Sheil,  esq.,  for  many  years  of  Be- 
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lise,  an  eminent  merchant,  and  brother 
of  the  Rt.  Hn.  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  M.P. 

8.  At  Brompton,  aged  83,  Mrs.  Da¬ 
venport,  late  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
This  excellent  actress  had  passed  thirty 
eight  years  of  her  life  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  Covent-garden,  daring  the  bright¬ 
est  days  of  the  drama,  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  late  Mr.  Harris,  and 
associated  with  such  names  as  John 
Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Holman,  Lewis, 
Fawcett,  &c.  She  was  born  in  1759,  at 
Launceston,  Cornwall.  Her  father’s 
name  was  Harvey,  and  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age  she  appeared  at  the 
Bath  Theatre  with  great  success.  In 
1794  she  first  performed  at  Co  vent- 
garden,  as  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  in  °  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,’’  and  at  that  estab¬ 
lishment  she  continued  without  a  rival 
until  1831,  occasionally  filling  up  the 
vacations  at  the  Haymarket.  Mr.  Da¬ 
venport  died  in  1841.  He  was  an  actor 
ot  considerable  merit  at  Covent-garden, 
and  Held  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
to  that  Theatrical  Fund.  With  Mr. 
John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  Mrs. 
Davenport  was  an  especial  favourite. 
She  had  a  son  and  daughter  ;  the  former 
died  in  India,  the  latter  some  years 
since  in  England.  Her  private  worth 
was  as  great  as  her  public  excellence. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Col.  Charles  Forbes, 
61  st  Foot.  He  entered  the  service  as 
Ensign  in  the  Cape  Corps,  July  16th, 
1806,  on  its  formation  ;  served  for  some 
time  as  volunteer  with  1st  batt.  69th 
Regt.,  and  was  promoted,  March  11, 
1810,  to  a  1st  Lieutenancy  in  the  4th 
Ceylon  Regt.  in  which  he  remained  until 
June  3,  1815  (that  regt.  being  disband¬ 
ed  24th  of  same  month),  when  he  was 
transferred  to  19th  Regt.,  then  serving 
in  Ceylon,  and  remained  on  full  pay  of 
that  corps  until  Oct.  24,  1821,  when  he 
was  promoted  by  purchase  to  a  company 
and  placed  on  half-pay  next  day.  Capt. 
Forbes  exchanged  with  Capt.  Nestor, 
12th  Foot,  March  14,  1822,  and  served 
with  that  regiment  at  Gibraltar;  was 
promoted  by  purchase  to  be  Major  un¬ 
attached,  Aug.  15, 1825, and  exchanged, 
July  4,  1834,  with  Major  Pringle  Tay¬ 
lor,  K.H.  61st  Regt.  He  succeeded, 
June  28,  1838,  to  the  Lieut. -Colonelcy, 
without  purchase,  by  the  removal  of 
Col.  Darley  as  a  General  officer.  When 
an  Ensign  in  the  Cape  regiment  Lieut.- 
Col.  Forbes  was  employed  with  a  de- 
tatchment  upon  the  borders  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  to  repress  the  incursions,  of  the 


Caffres,  a  service  of  much  difficulty  and 
danger.  In  1810  he  served  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  with  the  69th  Reg.,  at  the  land¬ 
ing  and  capture  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
Fie  went  to  Madras  with  that  regiment, 
and  continued  to  do  duty  with  it  until 
after  the  capture  of  Java.  During  the 
storm  of  Fort  Cornell's,  and  the  very 
strong  position  surrounding  it,  he  car¬ 
ried  the  regimental  colour  of  the  69th, 
which  was  twice  shot  through  in  his 
hand,  whilst  in  the  act  of  planting  it  on 
one  of  the  enemy’s  redoubts.  In  1812 
he  joined  his  regiment,  the  4th  C  -ylon, 
and  in  1815  acted  as  Dep. -Assist. -Com¬ 
missary-General  to  one  of  the  divisions 
that  took  possession  of  the  Kandian 
country. 

9.  At  Brussels,  aged  72,  Col.  John 
Camac,  of  Brettenham  Park,  Norfolk, 
late  of  the  First  Life  Guards.  He  was 
made  Lieut.  1804;  Captain  1st  Life 
Guards  1808;  Major  and  Lieut. -Col. 
1812;  and  brevet  Lieut.-Col.  He 
commanded  his  regiment  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  received  a  medal  for  the  battle 
of  Vittoria. 

--  At  Inverarden,  Perthshire,  James 
Watson,  esq.,  in  his  86th  year. 

—  At  Paris,  William  Campbell  Ott- 
ley,  esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Cains 
College,  Cambridge  ;  in  his  35th  year. 

— •  At  Campbelton,  Argyllshire,  Syd¬ 
ney  Yorke  Lacy,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Capt.  Thomas  Lacy,  of  H.M.R.C. 
Hard  wi  eke. 

10.  At  Lower  Brook-street,  Robert 
Joseph  Chambers,  esq.,  M.A.,  Police 
Magistrate  in  this  Metropolis  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Chief  Justice 
of  Calcutta  ;  in  his  63d  year. 

11.  In  Belgrave-square,  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  Baron 
Fitzgerald  and  Vesey,  of  Clare  and  In- 
cbicronan,  co.  Clare,  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  Baron  Fitzgerald  of  Desmond 
and  Clangibbon,  co.  Cork,  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor,  President  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol,  Lord-Lieut.  and  Custos  Rotulorum 
of  the  county  of  Clare,  Col.  of  the  Clare 
Militia,  a  Trustee  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Irish 
Architects,  M  R. LA.  and  F.S.A.  His 
lordship  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Right 
Hon.  James  Fitzgerald,  Prime  Serjeant 
of  Ireland,  who  died  Jan.  30,  j 835, 
aged  93,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Catharine 
Lady  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey,  daughter  of 
the  Rev,  Henry  Vesy,  who.  was  a  cousin. 
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of  John  first  Lord  Knapton,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  present  Viscount  de  Vesci 
(they  both  being  grandsons  of  the  Most 
Rev.  John  Vesey,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  who  died  in  1716).  He  entered 
the  public  service  in  1809  as  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Privy  Councillor  in 
Ireland  ;  was  in  1812  appointed  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  in  Great  Britain,  a 
Privy  Councillor  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  Ire¬ 
land,  In  1820  he  went  to  Sweden  as 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Ple¬ 
nipotentiary.  In  the  same  year  and  in 
1826  he  represented  the  county  of  Clare 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  was 
elected  for  Lostwithiel  in  1830,  and  for 
Ennis  in  1831 .  He  was  Paymaster  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Forces  from  1826  to  1828, 
in  which  year  he  was  appointed  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Navy,  which  offices  he  held 
until  1830.  He  assumed  the  additional 
name  of  Vesey  before  Fitzgerald  by 
royal  sign  manual,  March  16,  1815. 
He  succeeded  to  the  Irish  peerage  on 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Jan.  3,  1832, 
and  received  his  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  patent  dated  Jan.  1835. 
On  the  appointment  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  India,  Lord  Fitzgerald 
succeeded  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  Lord  Fitzgerald  was  unmar¬ 
ried.  The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Henry 
Vesey  Fitzgerald,  LL.D.  the  Dean  of 
Kilmore,  his  Lordship’s  only  brother, 
has  succeeded  to  the  Irish  peerage. 
Lord  Fitzgerald  was  a  man  of  accom¬ 
plished  understanding,  graceful  in  man¬ 
ners,  and  intelligent  in  office.  He  was, 
however,  for  many  years  an  invalid, 
and  his  delicate  health  probably  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  making  any  striking 
efforts  in  Parliament.  Yet  he  was  a 
very  interesting  speaker  upon  occa¬ 
sions  ;  less  forcible  than  finished,  and 
less  declamatory  than  pointed.  On  the 
20th  of  May  his  mortal  remains  were 
conveyed  from  Belgrave-square,  for  in¬ 
terment  in  the  catacombs  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Kensal-green.  His  funeral  was  at 
tended  by  numerous  persons  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  On  the  arrival  of  the  solemn  ca¬ 
valcade  at  the  cemetery,  it  was  met  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  who  had  previously  arrived  to 
offer  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  their  departed  friend  and  col¬ 
league. 


—  At  the  Archbishop’s  palace,  Can¬ 
terbury,  in  his  86th  year,  Sir  Robert 
Barlow,  knt.,  and  K.C.B.,  Admiral  of 
the  Red,  F.R.S.;  father-in-law  of  Vis¬ 
count  Torrington,  and  of  the  first  Earl 
Nelson.  He  was  born  in  London  on 
Christmas  day,  1757,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  Barlow,  of  Bath,  esq.,  by  Hi- 
lare,  daughter  of  Robert  Butcher,  of 
Walthamstow,  esq.  His  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  Sir  George  Hilary  Barlow,  G.C.B. 
formerly  Governor-General  of  India, 
was  created  a  Baronet  June  29,  1803. 
Mr.  Barlow  served  with  Earl  Howe  and 
Lord  Mulgrave  during  the  whole  of  the 
American  war.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Nov.  6,  1778. 
He  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Courageux  at 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar  in  1782,  and  ably 
distinguished  himself  on  the  18th  Sept, 
in  that  year,  when  the  Spaniards  were 
defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  that 
fortress.  He  was  made  Commander 
Nov.  22,  1790,  and  Post  Captain  May 
24,  1793.  In  1794  he  commanded  the 
Pegasus,  which  was  repeating  frigate  at 
Lord  Howe’s  glorious  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  on  the  1st  of  June.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Phcebe ,  36,  in  which,  after 
a  severe  action,  he  captured  the  French 
frigate  Nereide  in  1797  5  and  in  the 
same  ship,  in  1801,  he  succeeded,  after 
a  most  determined  and  gallant  resist¬ 
ance,  in  capturing  UAfricaine,  44, 
having  on  board,  beyond  her  crew,  400 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Desfourneaux,  which  were  destined  to 
join  the  French  army  in  Egypt.  It  was 
one  of  the  sharpest  contests  recorded 
in  our  naval  history,  as  both  vessels 
were  within  pistol  shot,  the  action  last¬ 
ing  two  hours.  In  consideration  of  his 
bravery  and  gallantry  on  this  occasion, 
Captain  Barlow  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  on  the  16th  June,  1801. 
In  1806  he  was  appointed  Deputy- 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy  ;  and,  in  1808, 
Commissioner  of  Chatham  dockyard. 
In  Jan.  1823,  he  resigned  that  office, 
with  the  rank  of  retired  Rear-Admiral ; 
but  In  1840  was  recalled  to  active  duty, 
and  made  Admiral  of  the  White.  On 
the  20th  May,  1820,  he  was  appointed  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  He 
married  Sept.  8,  1785,  Elizabeth,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  William  Garrett  of 
Worting,  in  Hampshire,  esq.,  and  by 
that  lady  had  issue  three  sons  and  five 
daughters. 

—  At  Pewsey,  Wilts,  Mary  Anne, 
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second  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
F .  P.  Bouverie. 

14.  At  Ostend,  John  Scriven,  esq.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Serjeant-at-law. 

15.  At  Coventry  House,  Piccadilly, 
aged  58,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Wil¬ 
liam  Coventry,  eighth  Earl  of  Coventry, 
co.  Warwick,  and  Viscount  Deerhurst, 
co.  Gloucester  (1697),  Lord-Lieut.  and 
Gustos  Rotulorum  of  Worcestershire, 
and  High  Steward  of  Tewkesbury.  His 
Lordship  was  born  Oct.  16,  1784,  the 
eldest  son  of  George-William  the  se¬ 
venth  Earl,  by  his  second  wife  Peggy, 
second  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir 
Abraham  Pitches,  Bart.  When  Vis¬ 
count  Deerhurst  his  Lordship  was  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Worcester  at  the  general  election  of 
1812,  but  was  defeated  on  the  poll; 
but  in  1818  he  was  returned  for  that 
city.  In  1820  he  was  rechosen  without 
a  poll,  but  in  1826  he  retired  from  the 
representation.  He  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  the  House  of  Peers  March  26, 
1831.  Before  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  his  Lordship  was  Recorder  of  Wor¬ 
cester  ;  and  he  was  appointed  Lord- 
Lieut.  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  Wor¬ 
cestershire  in  1838.  His  Lordship  was 
twice  married:  first,  on  the  16th  Jan. 
1808,  to  the  Hon.  Emma  Susannah 
Lygon,  second  daughter  of  William  first 
Earl  Beauchamp,  who  died  Aug.  8, 
1810,  leaving  issue  one  son,  George- 
William  Viscount  Deerhurst,  who  died 
in  1838,  having  married  in  1836  Harriet 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Cockerell,  Bart.,  and  niece  to  Lord 
Northwick,  by  which  lady  (since  de¬ 
ceased  in  1842)  he  left  issue  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  one  son,  George  William,  born 
in  1838,  who  succeeds  his  grandfather 
as  Earl  of  Coventry.  The  late  Earl 
married  secondly,  in  Scotland,  June  22, 
and  in  England,  Nov.  6,  1811,  Lady 
Mary  Beauclerk,  only  daughter  of  Au¬ 
brey  6th  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s.  By  that 
lady,  who  survives  him,  he  had  issue 
one  daughter  and  two  sons. 

16.  Major-Gen.  George  O’Malley, 
C.B.,  for  many  years  commanding  the 
88th  regiment,  or  Connaught  Rangers. 
Previous  to  entering  the  regular  army 
this  officer  served  in  the  rebellion  of 
Ireland  in  the  yeomanry  and  militia 
services  of  that  country.  He  joined  in 
1798,  as  a  volunteer,  the  yeomanry 
cavalry  corps  of  Castlebar,  the  day  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  town  being  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  French  force,  under  General 


Humbert ;  and  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  other  officer  present  with  the 
corps,  he  was  called  to  the  command  of 
it  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
private  men, in  which  command  he  con¬ 
tinued,  and  moved  with  the  army  under 
the  command  of  the  Marquess  Corn¬ 
wallis,  until  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
French  army  had  quitted  Castlebar, 
when  his  Lordship’s  army  took  a  differ¬ 
ent  route  to  what  was  intended,  and 
Mr.  CPMalley  received  orders  to  repair 
with  the  corps  under  his  command  to 
that  town,  and  endeavour  to  restore 
order  and  tranquillity  there.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  after  his  return 
to  Castlebar,  the  town  was  attacked  by  a 
formidable  rebel  force,  amounting  to 
near  3,000  men,  aided  by  some  French 
officers,  at  which  time  there  was  no 
force  to  meet  them  but  about  fifty  yeo¬ 
manry,  and  one  company  of  about  fifty 
men  of  the  Frazier  Fencibles,  with  about 
sixty  of  the  inhabitants,  who  it  was 
thought  could  be  relied  on,  and  who 
volunteered  their  services  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  After  several  very  determined 
attacks  on  the  town,  the  rebel  army  was 
routed  with  great  loss.  This  officer 
contributed  very  materially  to  this  re¬ 
sult  by  the  dispositions  which  he  made, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Captain  who 
commanded  the  Fraziers,  for  defending 
the  several  passes  leading  to  the  town. 
He  was  immediately  after  this  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  Lord-Lieut.  as  a  Lieut, 
in  the  Castlebar  yeomanry  cavalry,  and 
soon  afterwards  joined  the  North  Mayo 
regiment  of  Militia,  with  the  view  to 
volunteering  therefrom  into  the  line, 
which  he  did  on  the  first  opportunity, 
and  joined  the  13th  Reg.  of  Foot  as 
Ensign,  the  23d  Feb.  1800,  in  which 
year  he  embarked  and  served  with  that 
corps  in  the  expedition  to  Ferrol,  as 
well  as  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in 
1801.  Fie  served  in  Egypt  nearly 
twelve  months,  and  was  present  in  se¬ 
veral  of  the  actions,  and  severely  wound¬ 
ed  in  that  of  the  13th  March,  1801. 
He  afterwards  did  duty  in  the  garrison 
of  Malta  and  Gibraltar  until  Sept.  1803, 
when  he  returned  home,  and,  after 
being  successfully  employed  on  the  re¬ 
cruiting  service  in  Ireland,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  Company  in  the  89th,  in 
April  1805,  the  2d  battalion  of  which 
corps  he  joined  and  served  with  in  Eng¬ 
land,  till  a  letter  of  service  was  granted 
to  the  late  Viscount  Dillon  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  101st  regiment,  to  which  this 
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officer  was  appointed  Major,  and  by  his 
exertions  and  personal  influence  contri¬ 
buted  most  materially  in  recruiting  and 
establishing  that  corps.  He  was  con¬ 
stantly  present  with  the  101st,  upwards 
of  seven  years  in  Ireland,  Jersey,  North 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  lie 
was  detached  with  300  men  of  that 
regiment  in  the  year  1808,  to  St,  John’s, 
New  Brunswick,  the  garrison  of  which 
place  he  commanded  at  a  time  when  a 
war  was  expected  with  America,  and 
when,  from  the  dispositions  made  by 
the  Americans  in  assembling  a  large 
force  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was 
imagined  that  a  sudden  attack  would 
have  been  made  on  the  garrison  of  St. 
John’s,  in  order  to  seize  the  ordnance 
stores,  & c.  which  were  there.  In  the 
summer,  prior  to  his  taking  the  com¬ 
mand  of  that  garrison,  and  at  all  times, 
more  or  less,  since  the  first  American 

war,  desertions  from  it  were  very  pre¬ 
valent  to  the  states  of  America.  He 

was,  however,  fortunate  enough  by  the 
arrangements  which  he  made, and  by 
defeating  a  few  individual  attempts  at 
desertion,  to  conquer  that  spirit  alto¬ 
gether,  and  during  about  eleven  months 
that  he  commanded  at  St.  John’s  a  gar¬ 
rison  composed  of  Irish  soldiers,  no  in¬ 
dividual  whatever  was  lost  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  by  desertion  ;  in  consideration  of 
which,  and  of  the  arrangements  he 
made  for  the  defence  of  St.  John’s, 
when  it  was  imagined  it  would  have 
been  attacked  by  the  Americans,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  exemplary  good  conduct 
of  the  troops  during  his  command  of 
the  garrison,  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London  was  voted  to  him  at  a  common 
council,  held  on  the  1 1) th  July,  1809.  lie 
then  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Jamai¬ 
ca,  where  he  remained  nearly  four  years, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  most  anxious  to 
have  returned  home,  in  order  to  have 
joined  the  army  in  the  Peninsula  ;  but, 
being  in  the  command  of  the  101st.,  no 
leave  of  absence  was  granted  him  till 
relieved  therefrom,  in  July  1813,  when 
he  quitted  Jamaica,  and  arrived  in  Sept, 
of  the  same  year  in  England.  He  im¬ 
mediately  applied  for  leave  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  army  in  Spain,  but  this 
application  was  unsuccessful,  as  well 
as  another  he  made  on  the  Revolution 
occurring  in  Holland.  On  Bonaparte’s 
return  to  France  from  Elba,  he  again 
solicited  permission  to  join  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  was  removed  to  the  44th  regi¬ 


ment,  the  2d  battalion  of  which  corps 
he  joined  at  Brussels  the  12th  June, 
1815,  and  served  with  it  in  the  9th  (Sir 
D.  Pack’s)  brigade  of  Sir  T.  Picton’s, 
the  5th  division,  the  entire  of  that  cam¬ 
paign,  and  was  from  the  16rh  June,  the 
day  on  which  the  army  was  first  engaged, 
second  in  command  of  the  brigade,  and 
in  the  entire  command  of  the  2d  batta¬ 
lion  of  the  44th  regiment ;  which  corps 
suffered  very  severely  in  the  several 
actions  at  Waterloo,  being  at  one  time 
reduced  to  between  100  and  200  men, 
and  only  five  officers.  Fie  was  twice 
wounded  in  the  action  of  the  18th  June 
at  Waterloo,  but  did  not  quit  the  field 
or  the  command  of  the  44th  regiment, 
and  had  two  horses  shot  under  him. 
He  continued  in  France  with  the  2d 
battalion  of  the  44th  regiment,  until 
Jan.  1816,  when  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  at  the  reduction  of  that  corps 
was  rplaced  on  half-pay.  For  his  con¬ 
duct  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Lieut.- 
Col.  O’Malley  was  appointed  a  Com¬ 
panion  of  the  Bath.  The  12th  Aug. 
1819,  he  was  appointed  to  the  majority 
of  the  38th  Foot.  He  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Lieut. -Col.  of  the  88th,  1823,  bre¬ 
vet  Colonel  1830,  and  a  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  1841. 

—  At  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  William 
Chafy,  D.D.,  Master  of  Sidney-Sussex 
college,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
Her  Majesty.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Chafy,  M.A.  of  St.John’s  college,  some¬ 
time  one  of  the  Esquire  Bedels  of  the 
same  university,  and  who  subsequently 
became  Fellow  of  Sydney  college,  and 
ultimately  Minor  Canon  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  He  graduated  B.A.  1800,  M.A. 
1803,  B.D.  1810,  D.D.  per.  lit.  reg. 
1814 ;  was  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  the 
college,  elected  Master  of  the  college 
in  1813,  and  was  in  the  same  year 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  and 
again  in  1829.  Dr.  Chafy  had  the  re¬ 
putation  »of  being  exceedingly  wealthy, 
and  has  left  property  far  surpassing  in 
amount  even  the  expectations  ot  those 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
affairs ;  the  bulk  of  which  is  left  to  his 
grandson,  the  heir  of  his  only  child 
William  Westwood  Chafy,  esq.,  of  Co- 
nington  House,  near  Cambridge.  His 
funeral  took  place  on  Monday,  May22d. 
The  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault 
in  the  chapel,  by  the  side  of  those  of 
several  previous  Masters. 

—  At  Belfast,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Ma¬ 
cartney,  Vicar  of  Belfast. 
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18.  At  Southampton,  Lieut. -General 
John  Ross,  C.B.,  Colonel  of  the  46th 
Foot.  He  was  appointed  Ensign,  2d 
June,  1793  ;  Lieutenant,  52d  Foot,  8th 
May,  1796  ;  Captain,  11th  Jan.  1800; 
Major,  15th  Aug.  1804.  Fie  continued 
with  the  52d  till  16th  April,  1807,  when 
he  changed  into  the  28th,  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Lieut.-Colonel  28th  Jan.  1808  ; 
Colonel  4th  June,  1814;  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  27th  May,  1825;  Lieut.-General 
28th  June,  1838;  and  Colonel  of  the 
46th  Reg.,  1st  Aug.  1839.  General 
Ross  served  with  the  52nd  on  the 
expedition  to  Ferrol,  and  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  He  commanded  the 
2nd  Battalion  52d  at  the  battle  of  Vi- 
miera,  and  during  Sir  John  Moore’s 
campaign  in  Spain  in  1808-9.  He  also 
commanded  five  companies  of  that  regi¬ 
ment  with  the  force  which  went  to  the 
Scheld  under  Lord  Chatham  ;  served 
afterwards  in  the  Peninsula,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  1st  Battalion  52d  at  the 
actions  of  Pombal,  Redinha,  Miranda 
de  Corvo,  Foz  d’Aronce,  and  Sabugal, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d’Onor. 
He  received  a  medal  for  Vimiera,  and  a 
medal  and  one  clasp  forNiveand  Orthes. 
He  was  appointed  the  20th  of  Aug.  1811, 
Deputy  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces 
in  Ceylon,  from  whence  he  returned  to 
Europe  in  June  1814,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  Fie  was  subsequently  ap¬ 
pointed  Deputy  Adjutant-General  in 
Ireland  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  Aug.  1819, 
Commandant  of  the  depot  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Fie  was  subsequently  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  Guernsey. 

—  At  Kingston,  Canada,  aged  61, 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Bagot, 
G.C.B.  late  Governor-General  of  Her 
Majesty’s  North  American  provinces,  a 
Trustee  of  the  National  Gallery,  &c., 
brother  to  Lord  Bagot  and  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Oxford;  father-in-law  of  the 
Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  the  Earl  of  Ux¬ 
bridge.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  was  the  se¬ 
cond  son  of  William  first  Lord  Bagot, 
by  '  the  Flon.  Louisa  St.  John,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  second  Viscount  St. 
John,  and  was  born  23d  Sept.  1781. 
In  1807  he  acted  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  with  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning.  He  was  appointed  Minister  Ple¬ 
nipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  France  in 
1814.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
the  United  States  on  an  extraordinary 
mission,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
sworn  a  Privy  Councillor  on  the  4th 
Dec. ;  and  on  his  return  from  America 


was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
May  27,  1820.  Sir  Charles  proceeded 
to  St.  Petersburgh  in  1820  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  from  the  British  Court,  and  in  1824 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  resided  several  years. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Melbourne  ad- 
ministration  Sir  Charles  was  selected  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  that  appointment  being  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Sydenham.  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  married,  July  22,  1806, 
Mary  Charlotte  Anne  Wellesley  Pole, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Mornington,  and  niece  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  and  by  that  lady,  who  sur¬ 
vives  him,  he  had  issue  four  sons  and 
six  daughters.  The  body  of  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  was  brought  to  England  in  H,M.S. 
Warspite,  accompanied  by  his  widow 
and  family. 

—  At  Stockwell,  aged  44,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Ilaines,  of  the  English  Opera  House. 
Fie  was  the  author  of  many  dramatic 
pieces  that  were  very  profitable  to  the 
various  minor  theatres.  He  was  the 
stage  manager  of  the  English  Opera- 
house  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

— -  Tn  Abingdon-street,  Westminster, 
aged  63,  Rear-Admiral  William  Maude. 
He  was  made  a  Commander  in  1805, 
and  promoted  to  post-rank  in  1807.  In 
Jan.  1809,  he  commanded  the  Jason 
frigate,  employed  in  blockading  Guada- 
loupe.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Salisbury  58,  the  flag-ship  of  Rear. Ad¬ 
miral  Fahie,  on  the  Halifax  station.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  Rear-Adm.  in  1841. 

18.  AtTwyford,  near  Winchester,  the 
Wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Coxe;  in  her 
90th  year. 

—  At  his  residence,  Little  Green, 
near  Gosport,  Daniel  Quarrier,  esq., 
M.D.,  Inspector  of  Fleets  and  Hospi¬ 
tals,  and  Deputy-Lieut.  of  the  County. 

19.  In  Park-lane,  in  his  59th  year, 
James  Joseph  FJope  Vere,  esq.,  of 
Craigie  Hall  and  Blackwood,  N.B. 

20.  At  the  Bishop  of  Chichester’s, 
Park-street,  Grosvenor-square,  the  Rev. 
Josias  Robinson,  of  Nethersides  and 
Linton,  Yorkshire,  and  Rector  of  Alres- 
ford,  Essex,  and  formerly  a  Fellow  of 
Brazenoze  College,  Oxford  ;  in  his  50th 
year. 

21.  At  Bradfield  Place,  near  Reading, 
in  his  62nd  year,  Lieut.-Gen.  John  Le 
Mesurier.  This  officer  entered  the  ar¬ 
my  in  1794,  as  Ensign  in  the  132nd 
Regt. ;  joined  the  89th  as  Lieut. in  Aug, 
1796,  and  purchased  his  Captain-Lieu- 
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tenancy  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year.  lie  served  during  the  whole  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1/98  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  in  the  4th  flank  battalion,  un¬ 
der  Colonel  Stewart.  In  1799  he  went 
with  his  regiment  to  the  Mediterranean 
which,  together  with  the  30th  Regt.  oc¬ 
cupied  the  citadel  of  Messina,  under 
Brigadier  General  Graham.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  two  regiments  blockaded 
Malta  by  land,  whilst  a  naval  squadron 
blockaded  by  sea.  Soon  after  its  surren¬ 
der  he  joined  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombv’s 
army,  which  arrived  there  on  its  way  to 
Egypt ;  and  served  the  whole  of  that 
campaign.  After  the  action  of  the21st 
March,  1801,  the  89th  Regt.  was  detach¬ 
ed,  with  1200  Turks,  to  observe  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile;  and  on  the 
9th  May  following  withstood  the  attack 
of  5,000  of  the  enemy,  who  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  main  body,  retired  to 
Cairo.  On  the  surrender  of  that  city 
and  Alexandria,  the  regiment  was  em¬ 
barked  in  eight  line-of-battle  ships,  un¬ 
der  Lord  Keith,  for  a secretexpedition, 
supposed  to  be  for  the  Brazils.  On  their 
return  to  Malta,  they  found  peace  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  the  expedition  given 
up.  They  stayed  but  a  few  weeks  at 
Malta,  during  which  time  this  officer 
succeeded  to  a  company.  The  regiment 
was  then  re-embarked,  and  sailed  for 
Ireland, where  they  landed  and  marched 
to  Youghal,  in  the  spring  of  1802.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  he  purchased 
the  majority  of  the  regiment ;  and  he 
remained  in  Ireland  till  the  middle  of 
1805,  when  his  father,  the  late  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Alderney,  having  died,  he  was 
called  on  to  assume  the  hereditary  go¬ 
vernment  of  that  island.  This  and  the 
settlement  of  his  family  affairs,  obliged 
him  to  apply  for  leave  to  retire  on  half¬ 
pay  at  this  time,  but  with  the  full  in¬ 
tention  of  returning  to  active  service  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  accordingly,  se¬ 
veral  times  during  the  war,  solicited 
the  Secretary-at-War  to  be  permitted 
to  offer  his  services  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  but  always  received  for  answer 
that  his  proper  post  of  service  was  in 
his  government.  Here  therefore  he 
continued  to  act,  to  the  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  until, 
by  an  arrangement  with  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  resigned  the  grant  of  the  Island 
into  their  hands,  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1824  ;  when  he  again  tendered  his  ser¬ 
vices,  but  peace  and  the  rank  he  then 
held, prevented  their  being  accepted.The 


government  of  the  island  was  granted 
to  his  ancestor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
by  k  tters  patent  from  King  Charles  II. 
in  1684,  and  renewed  to  John  Le  Me- 
surier,  his  grandfather,  by  King  George 
III.  for  99  years,  in  1763.  He  obtain¬ 
ed  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieut.-Col.  in 
1810,  of  Colonel  in  1819,  Major-Gen.  in 
1830,  and  Lieut.-Gen.  in  1841. 

—  At  Rosslyn  House,  Hampstead, 
the  Hon.  Lady  Colville,  relict  of  Gen. 
the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Colville,  G.C.B., 
from  the  effects  of  the  injuries  she  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  dress  taking  fire.  Her 
ladyship  had  not  survived  her  gal¬ 
lant  and  respected  husband  quite  two 
months. 

—  At  Kingston  Cross,  Portsea,  Mr. 
Thomas  Needs,  in  his  64th  year,  late 
Quartermaster-Sergeant  of  the  gallant 
52nd  Regt.;  also  his  wife,  Mrs.  Or- 
pha  Needs,  in  her  66th  year,  who  lived 
but  three  hours  after  the  decease  of  her 
husband. 

—  At  Bognor,  aged  59,  Sir  Bentinck 
Cavendish  Doyle,  Post  Captain  R.N. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Doyle,  esq., 
a  Master  in  Chancery  in  Ireland,  and 
brother  to  the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
Charles  William  Doyle,  who  died  in 
October  last,  at  Paris.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman  at  the  early  age 
of  nine  ;  and  obtained  his  commission  as 
Lieut.  Aug.  29, 1 799.  He  was  first  Lieut, 
of  the  St.  Fiorenzo  frigate  at  the  capture 
of  la  Psyche,  on  the  East  India  station 
after  a  severe  contest,  Feb.  14;  1805, 
and  he  obtained  in  consequence  the  rank 
of  Commander,  dated  on  the  18th  of 
Sept,  following.  He  subsequently  com¬ 
manded  the  Lightning  sloop  of  War, in 
which  he  continued  after  his  promotion 
to  post  rank,  which  took  place  on  the  3d 
April  1811.  On  the  21st  April,  1821, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Glasgow,  of  50 
guns ;  in  which  he  conveyed  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Queen  Caroline  from  Harwich 
to  Cuxhaven ;  Sir  Edward  Paget  and 
family  from  Portsmouth  to  the  East 
Indies;  and  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
from  Calcutta  to  Gibraltar.  The  Glas¬ 
gow  was  paid  (ff  in  1824,  and  Captain 
Doyle  received  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood,  April  20, 1825. 

—  At  Warwick-square,  Kensington, 
Lieut.-Col.  H.  H.  Manners,  K.H.  late 
of  the  37th  Regt.  in  his  55th  year. 

22.  The  Rev.  John  Rowlls  Brown'4, 
A.M.,  for  forty-three  years  Vicar  of 
Prestbury,  and  a  Magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Chester ;  in  his  67th  year, 
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23.  In  Dartmouth-street,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  aged  71,  Henry  Frederick  Cooper, 
esq.,  one  of  the  Elder  Burgesses  of  the 
Court  of  Westminster,  and  a  Director 
of  the  Westminster  Fire  Office,  a  person 
distinguished  for  his  active  exertions  on 
behalf  of  charitable  and  benevolent  in¬ 
stitutions. 

—  In  Harley-street,  the  Viscountess 
Anson,  widow  of  the  late  Viscount 
Anson,  and  mother  of  the  Earl  of  Lich¬ 
field. 

— -  Aged  46,  Frederick  Tyrrell,  esq., 
the  very  eminent  surgeon  and  oculist. 
He  was  one  of  the  surgeons  ot  St.  Tho¬ 
mas’s  Hospital.  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  late  City  Remem¬ 
brancer,  and  grandson  of  the  late  John 
Dollond,  esq.,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

—  At  Syra,  on  his  return  from  In¬ 
dia, Capt.  R.  D.Werge,  of  Her  Majesty’s 
39th  Regt.,  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col. 
Oswald  VVerge,  in  his  33rd  year. 

*—  At  the  Parsonage  House,  Brough- 
ton-in-Furness,  the  Rev.  William  Pear¬ 
son,  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  Minister 
of  the  above  place,  in  his  80th  year. 

24.  At  Mablethorpe,  Lincolnshire, 
suddenly,  the  Rev.  J.  Quarmby,  in  his 
65th  year. 

25.  At  Darlington,  aged  39,  Christo¬ 
pher  Wetherell,  esq.,  solicitor.  He  was 
6  feet  2  in.  high,  and  weighed  upwards 
of  30  stone.  His  coffin  was  7  feet  6  in. 
long,  2  feet  5  in.  deep,  and  measured  3 
feet  2  in.  across  the  breast.  The  weight 
of  the  corpse  and  coffin  was  58  stone, 
the  depth  of  the  grave  10  feet,  the 
length  9  feet.  In  order  to  remove  this 
immense  burden  to  the  tomb  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  out  of  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  house  a  large  bow  window,  and 
the  coffin  was  placed  on  a  platform, 
mounted  on  the  springs  and  axles  of  his 
own  carriage. 

—  In  Bolton-street,  aged  63,  Colo¬ 
nel  the  Hon.  Sir  Horatio  Powys  Towns- 
hend,  K.C.H.,  Lieut.-Governorof  Wind* 
sor  Castle,  and  late  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  uncle  of  Viscount  Sydney.  He 
was  born  Feb.  6,  1780,  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Thomas  first  Viscount 
Sydney,  by  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Richard  Powys,  esq., 
of  Hintlesham,  in  Suffolk.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Ensign  in  the  1st  Foot  Guards 
Sept.  22,  1795  ;  was  promoted  to  be 
Lieut,  and  Capt.  1799  ;  Capt.  and  Lieut. 
Col.  1809  ;  and  Brevet-Col.  1819,  He 
served  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

26.  At  the  Hague,  Baron  Charles  de 


Selby,  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  Dauish 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Hague, 
only  son  of  the  Baron  de  Selby,  Grand 
Cross  and  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Danebrog,  Privy  Councillor  and 
Chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
in  his  30th  year. 

—  At  Conock  Manor-House,  near 
Devizes,  Major-Gen.  Christopher  S. 
Fagan,  C.B.,  of  the  Bengal  establish¬ 
ment.  This  officer  went  out  to  India 
as  a  cadet  in  1798,  and  was  promoted 
to  be  Ensign  in  the  18th  Native  In¬ 
fantry  Sept.  28,  1799 ;  and  Lieut.  28th 
Oct.  following.  He  joined  the  2nd  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  regiment  in  quarters  at 
Dinapoor  in  May  1801;  and  in  Nov. 
following  marched  with  it  as  part  of  the 
escort  of  the  Capt.-Gen.  and  Comman- 
der-in-Chief,  Lord  Wellesley,  on  his 
tour  through  the  upper  provinces  in 
1801-2.  The  Mahrattawar,  which  broke 
out  in  1803,  calling  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Bengal  army  into  the  field,  this 
officer’s  corps  formed  part  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  destined  for  the  conquest  of  the 
province  of  Bundlecund,  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  the  adjutant  of  the  corps  being 
temporarily  removed  to  a  superior  staff 
situation,  Lieut.  Fagan,  although  a  very 
young  officer,  was  selected  by  his  com¬ 
mandant  to  officiate  for  him.  He  was 
present  in  the  action  with  the  enemy 
on  the  12th  Oct.  1803,  and  at  the  re¬ 
duction  immediately  afterwards  of  many 
strong  forts  in  that  province.  In  Dec. 
following  the  corps,  with  another,  was 
detached  to  aid  a  division  of  the  grand 
army  in  the  reduction  of  Gualior,  in 
which  arduous  and  interesting  service 
he  was  appointed  to  act  as  an  engineer. 
After  the  fall  of  that  celebrated  and 
before  deemed  impregnable  fortress, 
he  returned  with  the  corps  to  his  former 
detachment.  The  irruption  of  a  large 
Mahratta  army  into  Bundlecund,  under 
Ameer  Khan,  took  place  at  this  period. 
May  1804,  and  was  the  precursor  of 
proceedings  memorable  for  the  judicial 
investigations  they  gave  rise  to;  but  far 
more  so  for  the  ’ dreadful  hardships, 
sickness,  and  mortality,  to  which  the 
troops  were  subjected  during  the  hot¬ 
test  season  remembered  for  many  years 
in  India.  In  the  whole  of  these  scenes 
this  officer  was  present,  on  one  occasion 
escaping  most  narrowly  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  28th 
of  July,  having  had  the  adjutancy  of  his 
battalion  conferred  on  him  by  Lord 
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Lake,  a  few  days  before,  be  was  severely 
wounded  in  an  attempt  to  carry  by  a 
coup-de-main  the  strong  hill-fort  of 
Saitpoor.  One  of  four  attacking  columns 
composed  of  the  battalion  companies  of 
his  corps,  was  ordered  to  force  by  blow¬ 
ing  open  the  gates,  and  from  particular 
circumstances  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  this 
officer  to  have  the  honour  of  rallying 
and  leading  the  head  of  it  in  five  or  six 
different  attempts  on  the  main  gate,  the 
entire  front  being  at  one  time  knocked 
down.  After  a  month’s  siege,  however, 
the  place  capitulated;  but  such  service 
among  the  hills  in  that  climate  and  in 
the  season  of  the  periodical  rains,  was 
not  to  be  carried  on  without  severe  suf¬ 
ferings  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  day 
Saitpoor  fell,  a  dreadful  fever  broke 
out  among  the  troops,  which,  in  its  ef¬ 
fects  and  consequences,  was  far  more 
fatal  than  anything  before  experienced. 
Scarcely  an  officer  or  man  escaped  ; 
Lieut.  Fagan  was  attacked  by  it  when 
just  beginning  to  recover  from  his 
wound,  and,  with  two  or  three  of  his 
brother  officers,  was  given  over  by  the 
surgeons  at  the  same  time.  After  a  halt 
of  two  months,  during  which  the  de¬ 
tachment  was  considerably  reinforced 
and  recruited,  it  was  called  to  aid  in  the 
operations  of  the  war  against  Holkar. 
This  officer  had  now  attained  the  Capt.- 
Lieutenancy  of  his  regiment,  and  he  was 
it  is  believed,  the  first  officer  on  the 
Bengal  establishment  who  arrived  at 
that  rank  within  so  short  a  period.  Un¬ 
til  May,  1806,  Capt.  Fagan  served  with 
his  corps  in  the  same  detachment.  In 
1808  he  was  promoted  to  a  company.  In 
Sept.  1809,  the  Com.-in-Chief,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Hewitt,  conferred  on  him  the.  fort 
adjutancy  and  barrack- mastership  of 
Chunar.  His  successor,  Sir  G.  Nugent, 
removed  him  to  the  more  important 
post  of  principal  agent  for  army  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  he  succeeded  to  a  majority  in 
his  regiment  in  Oct.  1815.  The  remo¬ 
val  of  Major  Fagan,  by  his  staff  ap¬ 
pointment,  from  the  regimental  duties 
ot  his  profession,  did  not  prevent  his 
being  actively  employed;  on  the  increase 
of  the  Bengal  army  in  1814,  he  was  se¬ 
lected  to  join  the  two  battalions  of  in¬ 
fantry,  one  for  local,  the  other  for  ge¬ 
neral  service  ;  this  last,  numbered  the 
first  battalion  29th,  was  entirely  disci¬ 
plined  by  him,  and  he  performed  the 
duty  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Lord 
Hastings,  whose  head -quarters  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  the  same  station  that 


year,  that  he  was  appointed,  in  1817,  to 
raise  and  discipline  an  infantry  levy 
for  the  general  service  of  the  army. 
He  obtained  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Col. 
in  1821  ;  of  Col.  in  1829  ;  and  of  Major- 
Gen.  in  183-. 

26.  At  Kilburn,  the  Rev.  William 
Hancock,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Leamington,  Anna 
Mary  Blackburne,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Ireland  Blackburne,  esq.,  M.P. 

27.  At  Kirkintilloch,  the  Rev.  Adam 
Forman,  Minister  of  that  parish,  in  his 
83rd  year. 

28.  At  his  apartments  in  Adam-street, 
West,  Bryanstone-square,  in  his  65th 
year,  James  Hakewell,  architect.  This 
gentleman  was  principally  known  by 
publications  on  architectural  antiqui¬ 
ties  and  the  fine  arts.  His  first  work 
was  a  novel,  entitled  “  Ccelebs  suited  ; 
or,  the  Stanley  Letters,”  1812.  In  1813 
he  produced  a  large  volume  in  imperial 
4to.,  called  “  The  History  of  Windsor 
and  its  Neighbourhood,’’  with  21  en¬ 
gravings  and  14  vignettes  from  his  own 
drawings,  price  five  guineas.  The  views 
were  from  his  own  pencil.  It  was  well 
received  at  the  time,  and  many  years 
after  he  was  much  gratified  on  receiving 
the  thanks  of  Sir  Jeffry  Wyattville  for 
the  publication,  coupled  with  the  assu¬ 
rance  that,  in  his  alterations  in  that 
abode  of  royalty,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  his  suggestions.  When  the 
general  peace  opened  the  Continent  to 
English  travellers,  he  wentto  Italy,  and 
there  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
years  1816  and  1817,  which  afforded 
the  materials  for  a  Picturesque  Tour 
of  Italy, ’’  which  was  published  with 
sixty-three  plates,  in  twelve  parts, 
quarto  and  folio,  1818 — 1820;  an  in¬ 
teresting  work,  both  in  its  literary  mat¬ 
ter  and  illustrations.  Among  the  latter 
are  some  engravings  from  fine  drawings 
by  Tuiner,  one  of  which,  a  composition 
of  Roman  edifices,  surpasses  any  picture 
by  Pannini.  This  work  was  brought 
out  with  great  care,  and  immediately 
obtained  a  high  rank  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  some  other  interesting  publications, 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  fine  arts. 

—  At  Brampton  -  square,  London, 
Ann,  wife  of  Sir  James  Wellwood  Mon- 
crieff,  Bart. 

29.  At  Pickering  Place,  Paddington, 
after  a  long  illness,  aged  74,  William 
Henry  Pyne,  esq.  As  an  artist,  Mr, 
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Pyne  possessed  a  great  facility  of  pen¬ 
cil,  and  a  charming  taste  and  fancy  for 
natural  and  picturesque  objects, whether 
animate  or  inanimate.  His  publication 
in  quarto  entitled  44  The  Microcosm  of 
London  ”  is  a  most  pleasing  perform¬ 
ance,  and  the  character  of  the  varied 
population  of  the  metropolis  are  struck 
off  with  wonderful  accuracy  and  amusing 
effect.  His  rustic  figures  are  no  less 
true  and  excellent.-  In  his  larger  work, 
44  The  Royal  Palaces,”  the  engravings 
are  splendid,  and  the  text  replete  with  ta¬ 
lent,  whether  applied  to  graphic  remark 
or  antique  anecdote  and  research.  His 
Wine  and  Walnuts  (originally  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Literary  Gazette ,  and  then 
collected  in  three  volumes)  attracted 
much  public  notice,  and  induced  him  to 
start  a  weekly  periodical  of  his  own, 
which  was  called  the  Somerset  House 
Gazette,  hut  lasted  only  for  one  year. 
The  painshe  bestowed  on  his  anecdotical 
inquiries  were  extraordinary  ;and  every 
little  incident  and  fact  which  he  stated, 
if  capable  of  confirmation,  was  as  care¬ 
fully  investigated  as  if  he  had  been 
composing  national  history.  This  gave 
great  value  to  his  pictures  of  elder 
times,  his  biographical  sketches,  and 
touches  of  manners.  Latterly  he  com¬ 
municated  some  agreeable  papers  to 
Frazer’s  Magazine,  in  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  last  of  his  literary  essays  have 
appeared.  During  his  long  career  Mr. 
P.  was  intimately  associated  with  all 
the  principal  artists  of  the  time,  and 
also  with  very  many  of  its  literary  or¬ 
naments,  His  conversation  was  origi- 
ginal,  instructive,  social,  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  caused  his  company  to  be  much 
courted  by  all  who  could  appreciate 
these  agreeable  qualities.  He  was 
connected  with  the  late  Mr.  Ackermann 
and  the  suggester  and  mainspring  of 
many  of  that  publisher's  most  successful 
undertakings,  from  the  issue  of  a  print 
to  the  institution  of  the  famous  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  sufferers  in  Germany.  His 
mind,  indeed,  was  ever  full  of  curious 
projects  ;  but  perhaps  his  perseverance 
was  not  equal  to  his  invention,  and  for¬ 
tune  did  not  reward  his  efforts  so  libe¬ 
rally  as  to  bless  his  closing  days  with 
the  independence  his  genius  so  richly 
deserved.  He  was,  we  believe,  the 
son  of  a  respectable  leather-seller  in 
Holborn,  and  displayed  so  early  and 
strong  a  predilection  for  the  arts  as  to 
induce  his  father  to  place  him  on  trial 
with  a  clever  draughtsman  and  print- 


colourer.  But  when  the  time  came  that 
he  should  be  bound  an  apprentice, 
much  as  he  liked  the  pursuit,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  master;  and  at 
fourteen  left  him  in  digust  because  he 
had  called  his  word  in  question  !  This 
sense  of  respect  and  right  grew  up 
with  William  Henry  Pyne;  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  though  afflicted  with 
much  suffering,  his  temper  was  placid 
and  amiable,  his  conduct  affectionate 
and  unworldly. 

—  At  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
Elisabeth,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Le 
Blanc, 

—  In  the  Westminster-road,  Lam¬ 
beth,  in  his  78th  year,  John  Wharton, 
esq.,  of  Skelton  Castle,  Yorkshire,  for¬ 
merly  M.P.  for  Beverley.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Joseph  William  H all-Ste¬ 
venson,  esq.,  of  Skelton  Castle,  Dur¬ 
ham  (son  of  John  Hall,  esq.,  of  the  same 
place,  who  took  his  wife’s  name  of  Ste¬ 
venson),  by  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  James  Forster,  of  Drumgoon,  co. 
Fermanagh,  esq.  He  was  born  at  Skel¬ 
ton  Castle,  June  21,  1765,  and  took  the 
surname  and  arms  of  Wharton  only,  by 
royal  sign  manual.  May  3,  1788.  He 
stood  no  less  than  nine  contested  elec¬ 
tions  for  Beverley,  on  the  Whig  interest. 
The  first  was  at  the  general  election  of 
17.90,  when  he  was  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  poll.  In  1796,  he  gave  way  to  Mr. 
Tatton,  but  on  that  gentleman’s  death, 
in  1799,  he  contested  the  seat  with  Mr. 
Morritt,  of  Rokeby  Park,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  512  votes  to  369.  In  1802  he 
came  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  in 
1806,  1807,  1812,  1818,  and  1820  was 
successively  re-elected,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  in  his  last  contest  in  1826.  At 
that  period  Mr.  Wharton  was  so 
deeply  embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  that  he  was  immediately  ar¬ 
rested,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
his  life  he  remained  a  prisoner  within 
the  rules  of  the  Queen’s  Bench.  An  in¬ 
quest  was  held  on  his  body,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  had  for  many  years  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  painful  disease  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  of 
44  Natural  Death.” 

30.  At  her  house,  in  Harley-street, 
Mary,  Lady  Petre,  relict  of  Robert  Ed¬ 
ward,  tenth  Lord  Petre,  and  sister  to 
Barnard  Edward,  late  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
in  her  76th  year. 

—  At  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  Jane,  the 
wife  of  Richard  Wyat  Edyell,  Esq. 

31,  At  Honfleur,  in  Normandy,  after 
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two  years’  illness,  aged  66,  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Fleming  Devereux,  four¬ 
teenth  Viscount  Hereford  (1550),  and 
Premier  Viscount  of  England,  a  Baro¬ 
net  (1615)  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  He 
was  born  Feb.  9,  1777,  the  only  survi¬ 
ving  son  of  George  the  thirteenth  Vis¬ 
count.  by  his  cousin  Marianne,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  George  Deve¬ 
reux,  ofjTregoyd,  co.  Brecon,  esq.  He 
was  educated  under  Dr.  Greenlaw, 
near  Brentford,  and  went  thence  to  the 
university  of  Oxford  in  company  with 
that  gentleman.  He  was  at  that  time 
intended  for  the  Church  ;  but  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  George, 
he  altered  his  views.  He  succeed¬ 
ed  his  father,  Dec.  31,  1804,  and  for 
some  years  sided  with  the  Whig  party, 
as  his  father  had  done.  Latterly,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  been  classed  as  a  Conserva¬ 
tive.  He  was  Captain  of  the  Hon.  corps 
of  Gentlemen-at-Arms,  and  was  sworn  a 
Privy  Councillor  in  1830.  Lord  Here¬ 
ford  married,  Dec.  12,  1805,  Frances- 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  ot  the  late 
Sir  George  Cornewall,  of  Moccas  Court, 
co.  Hereford,  Bart.,  and  by  that  Jady 
who  survives  him,  he  had  issue  five  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

—  In  Dorset-place,  Vice  Adm.  James 
Keith  Shepard.  He  was  made  Lieut. 
1777.  Post-Captain  1798 :  after  which 
he  commanded  the  Redoubt  20,  sta¬ 
tioned  as  a  floating  battery  in  the  Hum¬ 
ber.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  impress  service  at 
Gravesend,  and  he  was  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  preventive  service. 


JUNE. 

I.  At  St.  Petersburgh,  his  Excellency 
Count  Matuszewic.  This  Russian 
nobleman  was  well  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Melton  hunt.  His  Excellency  was  for 
some  years  Russian  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Naples,  and  on  his  retirement 
from  that  diplomatic  appointment,  in 
1839,  he  was  accredited  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
the  court  of  Sweden,  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia;  when,  in  the  autumn  of 
1841,  owing  to  his  indifferent  health,  he 
resigned,  and,  on  leaving  Stockholm, 
repaired  to  this  country  for  several 
months,  and  had  left  it  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death. 


—  At  Gottingen,  Professor  Bauer, 
K.H. ;  in  his  74th  year. 

2.  In  his  45th  year,  Sir  Francis  Alex¬ 
ander  Mackenzie,  the  fifth  Bart,  of 
Gairloch,  Ross-shire  (1 629),  Vice-Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ross-shire,  and  Deputy  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Nairnshire. 

—  At  the  Rectory.  Aylestone,  Lei¬ 
cestershire,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Beresford, 
in  his  69th  year. 

3.  At  his  House, Upper  Harley  Street, 
Samuel  Bosanquet,  esq.,  of  Dingestow 
Court,  Monmouth,  and  Forest  House, 
Essex,  in  his  74th  year. 

— •  At  her  residence,  Claremont  Cot¬ 
tage,  Park  Village  East,  Regent’s  Park, 
Ellinor,  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles 
S.  Putnam,  of  Frederickton,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  British  North  America,  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  that  pro¬ 
vince. 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  Sir  William  Drys- 
dale.  He  held  the  office  of  City  Trea¬ 
surer,  and  received  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  a 
civic  address  to  Her  Majesty  on  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was 
father  of  Dr.  Drysdale  of  Liverpool. 

5.  At  his  seat,  Ashdown  Park,  Sus¬ 
sex,  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  Major 
Jacob  Henniker,  uncle  of  Lord  Henniker. 
He  was  born  August  19,  1780,  the 
second  son  of  the  Hon.  Major  Henniker, 
(second  son  of  John  first  Lord  Henniker) 
by  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Phoenix,  of 
Rochester,  gent.  He  was  made  Lieut, 
in  the  Royal  Navy  July  23,  1799;  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Commander  in 
1802  ;  and  appointed  to  the  Albacore 
sloop,  on  the  Guernsey  station,  about 
September,  1804,  when  he  was  placed 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  under  the  orders  of  Commo¬ 
dore  D’Auvergne,  (Due  de  Bouillon,) 
with  directions  to  intercept  any  of  the 
enemy’s  flotilla  passing  along  the  French 
coast.  In  the  following  month  he  drove 
five  armed  luggers  on  shore  near  Gros- 
nez  de  Flamanville,  and  it  was  stated  by 
Sir  James  Saumarez  in  his  dispatch  to 
the  Admiralty,  that  “  great  praise  is  due 
to  Capt.  Henniker  for  this  spirited  and 
gallant  attack,  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  French  coast,  and  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  enemy’s  battery  and 
vessels.”  Capt.  Hennikerobtained  post 
rank,  January  22,  1806,  and  subse¬ 
quently  commanded  the  Mermaid  frigate 
for  a  short  ’period.  He  arrived  at  the 
rank  of  Rear-Admiral  August  17,  1840, 
He  was  advanced  to  the  precedency  of 
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the  younger  son  of  a  Baron  by  royal 
warrant,  dated  April  30,  1831. 

—  At  Clifton,  Eliza,  widow  of  the  late 
Major-Gen.  Sir  Amos  Norcott,  C.B. 

6.  In  Great  Cumberland  Street,  aged 
73,  General  Sir  Robert  M‘Farlane, 
K.C.B.  and  G.C.H.  Colonel  of  the  32d 
Reg.,  and  a  Member  of  the  Consolidated 
Board  of  General  Officers.  This  officer 
was  the  son  of  Robert  M'Farlane,  esq., 
by  the  widow  of  Major  Harris,  who  was 
killed  at  the  massacre  of  Putna,  and 
daughter  of  John  Howard,  esq.  He 
entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  1789. 
He  was  appointed  Lieut.-Col.  In  the 
113th  Foot,  September  19,  1794;  re¬ 
moved  to  the  72nd  in  September,  1798  ; 
became  Colonel  in  the  army,  January, 
1800;  and  Brigadier-General  May  18, 
1805.  He  served  in  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen  in  1807,  and  his  name  was 
included  in  the  Votes  of  Thanks  from 
Parliament.  He  subsequently  served  on 
the  Staff  in  Sicily,  as  second  in  command 
under  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  commission  of  Lieut.-General 
in  the  army  of  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Major- 
General  at  home,  April  25,  1808  ;  of 
Lieut.-General  June  4,  1813;  and  of 
General,  July  22,  1830.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  late  97th 
Foot,  Jan.  31,  1816;  and  to  that  of  the 
32nd  Foot,  September  26,  1837.  He 
was  permitted  (January  20,  1817,)  to 
accept  the  grand  cross  of  the  Neapolitan 
order  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  Merit,  con¬ 
ferred  for  his  services  in  Italy,  and  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  capture  of  Genoa,  in 
1814;  and  was  nominated  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath,  March  11, 
1827.  He  married  in  1815a  daughter 
of  Capt.  Henry  Vankemyer,  of  the 
Dutch  navy,  and  consul  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  at  Tripoli. 

7*  At  her  house,  Linden,  Eversholt, 
aged  66,  Miss  Lucy  Monoux,  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  Phillip  Monoux,  the  5th 
Bart,  of  Wootton,  and  of  Sandy,  same 
county^ 

—  At  Jamaica,  the  Countess  of 
Elgin,  and  a  daughter,  with  whom  she 
was  confined  on  the  5th. 

8.  At  the  official  residence  of  his 
father  in  Downing  Street,  aged  30, 
Henry  Goulburn,  esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bar¬ 
rister-at-law;  eldest  sen  of  the  Rt.Hon. 
Henry  Goulburn,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  M.P.  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  academical,  career  of 


this  highly-gifted  young  man  was  so 
brilliant  as  to  attract  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  Trained  in  early  youth  by  pri¬ 
vate  tuition,  he  entered  the  University 
in  1831,  as  a  pensioner  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege.  Plis  course  may  be  described  as 
one  of  continued  triumph.  At  the  usual 
annual  college  examinations,  he  obtained 
a  place  in  the  first  class,  in  the  years 
J832,  33,  and  34;  in  1833  he  was 
elected  to  a  Foundation  Scholarship  ;  in 
1834,  he  obtained, one  of  Dr.  Hooper’s 
prizes  (a  silver  cup,  value  10/.),  for  the 
second  best  English  Declamation  on  a 
subject  relating  to  the  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  also,  the  first  prize  of  4/.  for  the 
best  reading  in  chapel ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  an  University 
Scholarship  on  the  foundation  of  John 
Lord  Craven,  the  examiners  being  una¬ 
nimously  of  opinion  that  he  acquitted 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  deser¬ 
ving  of  special  commendation.  In  1835 
he  graduated  B.A.,as  Second  Wrangler, 
and  obtained  one  of  Dr.  Smith’s  prizes 
(25/.)  as  the  second  best  proficient  in 
Mathematics;  he  also  honourably  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  occupying  the  first 
place  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  ob¬ 
taining  the  Chancellor’s  gold  medal 
(value  15  guineas)  as  the  greatest  profi¬ 
cient  in  classicallearning.  In  1836  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  In 
1837  he  obtained  one  of  the  Member’s 
prizes  (15  guineas  for  bachelors)  for  the 
best  Dissertation  in  Latin  Prose.  On  the 
3rd  July,  1838,  he  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  M.A.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  sub-lecturers  of  his  college,  in 

1840  Greek  Grammar  Lecturer,  and  in 

1841  Latin  Lecturer.  His  course  at  the 
bar  promised  equal  distinction.  Plis 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  law  sur¬ 
passed  the  experience,  and  excited  the 
wonder  of  his  instructors ;  and  he  had 
just  entered  upon  his  arduous  profession 
under  the  brightest  prospects,  with  the 
noblest  views  and  the  most  hopeful  anti¬ 
cipations  of  his  friends,  when  in  the 
course  of  that  Providence,  whose  ways 
are  inscrutable,  he  was  withdrawn  from 
us.  We  cannot  conclude  this  brief 
notice  without  adding  a  tribute  to  the 
other  qualities  of  a  more  endearing  and 
ennobling  character  possessed  by  him, 
and  in  a  yet  higher  degree.  It  was  the 
tone  of  deep  earnest  piety  perva¬ 
ding  his  whole  life  which  gave  promise 
to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  of 
eminent  public  usefulness,  should  God 
spare  him  to  years  of  maturity;  and  it 
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was  the  gentle  and  affectionate  spirit  of 
true  Christian  love,  ever  breathing  from 
act  or  word  on  all  around  him,  which 
would  have  given  him  a  wide  influence 
over  his  fellow-countrymen,  as  it  has 
left  a  wide  circle  of  friends  to  weep  over 
his  premature  death. 

—  At  Godmanchester,  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  aged  45,  Robert  Fox,  esq.,  F.S.A. 
and  M.N.S. ;  author  of  a  History  of  that 
Town,  1831,  8vo.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
of  Huntingdon  ;  and  he  was  himself  an 
able  lecturer  on  subjects  connected  with 
geology,  natural  history,  and  philosophy. 

—  At  his  residence,  Burton  Crescent, 
aged  36,  Mr.  H.  Younge,  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre.  He  enjoyed  considerable  re¬ 
putation  in  pantomime  and  spectacle 
writing  for  the  theatres  royal,  and  few 
men  have  contributed  more  to  the  stock 
of  harmless  amusement  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

—  At  Tubberpatrick,  co.  Wicklow, 
John  Donnelly,  a  small  farmer,  aged 
108.  He  continued  to  take  part  in 
domesticavocations  within  six  months  of 
his  death. 

—  Ann,  wife  of  Richard  Knight,  esq. 
of  Tavistock  Square. 

11.  In  Chester  Terrace,  Regent’s 
Park,  aged  47,  Griffith  Richards,  esq., 
M.A.,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  counsel. 
He  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Richards,  knt.,  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  November  24, 
1840,  practised  as  an  equity  draftsman, 
and  was  formerly  a  Commissioner  of 
Bankrupts. 

—  At  his  residence  in  the  Upper 
Foundation,  Windsor  Castle,  aged  59, 
Capf.  J.  J.  Cumming,  an  old  and  deser¬ 
ving  officer.  He  served  many  years  on 
the  Staff  in  the  West  Indies,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  late  Col.  Bassett,  in  1842,  in 
the  appointment  of  Governor  of  the 
Military  Knights  of  Windsor. 

—  At  Manchester  Square,  Captain 
Arthur  James  Caldwell,  only  son  of  Sir 
James  Caldwell,  K.C.B.;  in  his  43rd 
year. 

12.  At  Camden  Town,  of  epilepsy, 
aged  42,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kidd,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Oriental  and  Chinese  Lite¬ 
rature  at  University  College,  London. 
The  suburbs  of  Hull  had  the  honour  of 
giving  birth  to  this  eminent  student, 
who  at  an  early  age  exhibited  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  for  the  acquisition  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  a  not  less  tenacious  memory 


for  literature  in  general,  to  which  he  was 
remarkably  attached.  These  qualifica¬ 
tions  joined  to  an  ardent  love  of  the 
Gospel,  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  tlie  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
he  was  appointed  to  the  important  post 
of  Malacca,  where  the  Society  estab¬ 
lished  an  Anglo-Chinese  College,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  printing  press,  which  have 
been  extensively  useful  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  and  circulation  of  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  other  Christian  publications, 
amongst  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Kidd  became 
the  principal  of  the  college,  and  his 
labours  must  have  been  great ;  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  allowed  to  be 
the  first  Chinese  scholar  in  this  country, 
and  therefore  eminently  qualified  for  the 
seat  of  Professor  of  Chinese  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  which  lie  was  appointed  when 
the  state  of  his  health  required  his  re¬ 
turn  to  this  country.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  China  compre¬ 
hended  a  very  wide  range  of  reading, 
and  his  position  in  University  College, 
which  possesses  a  most  valuable  library 
in  the  language  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
appeared  to  be  eminently  calculated  for 
usefulness,  now  that  our  connections 
with  the  country  are  assuming  a  closer 
character.  In  1841  he  published  a 
learned  and  ingenious  work,  entitled 
“  Illustrations  of  the  Symbols,  &c.,  of 
China.” 

—  At  her  residence,  on  Woolwich 
Common,  Lady  Savage,  relict  of  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Boscawen  Savage, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.H.,  whom  she  survived  only 
three  months. 

—  At  his  house,  Westcombe  Park, 
Greenwich,  Thomas  Brocklebank,  esq. 
in  his  69th  year.  ' 

1 3.  At  the  Convent,  New  Hall,  Essex , 
Elizabeth  Mary  Regis,  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Gerard,  of  Garswood,  a 
professed  Nun  of  the  Order  of  Sepul- 
chrines  fifty-three  years,  and  Prioress  of 
the  Convent  for  twenty-seven  years,  in 
her  72d  year. 

15.  At  Waterstock,  aged  36,  William 
Henry  Ashhurst,  esq.,  late  commoner  of 
Christ  church,  Oxford,  eldest  son  of 
William  Henry  Ashhurst,  esq.,  formerly 
M.P.  for  Oxfordshire. 

—  At  her  residence,  Rue  Matignon, 
Paris,  Eliza  Coventry,  Baroness  de  Stein, 
of  Koshberg,  Saxe  Weimar,  widow  of 
Baron  F.  de  Stein,  and  by  her  first  mar¬ 
riage  widow  of  Colonel  R.  Bowie,  of  the 
E.  I.  C.’s  Service. 
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—  At  Belize,  Honduras,  the  Rev. 
Edward  William  Clarke,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  and 
Rector  of  Great  Yeldham,  Essex. 

—  Thomas  Lewin,  esq.,  of  the  Hol¬ 
lies,  Kent,  in  his  91st  year. 

16.  At  his  seat,  Cartside,  near  Glas¬ 
gow,  aged  87,  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Schaw  Cathcart,  Earl  Cathcart  (1814), 
Viscount  Cathcart  and  Baron  Greenock 
(1807)  ;  tenth  Lord  Cathcart  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland  (1447)  ;  K.T.  and 
Knight  of  the  Russian  orders  of  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  George  ;  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a 
General  in  the  army,  Colonel  of  the  2nd 
Life  Guards,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  Governor  of  Hull,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Consolidated  Board  of  Gen. 
Officers,  and  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Royal  Military  College  and  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Asylum.  He  was  born  at  Peter¬ 
sham,  in  Surrey,  September  17,  1755, 
the  eldest  son  of  Charles  ninth  Lord 
Cathcart,  by  Jean,  second  daughter  of 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  William  fourth  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  Having  been  sometime  at 
Eton,  he  accompanied  his  father  and 
family,  in  1768,  to  St.  Petersburg!), 
where  he  carried  on  his  classical  studies, 
under  bis  private  tutor,  Mr.  Richardson, 
the  learned  Professor  of  Humanity  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  After  his 
return  home  he  studied  the  law  of  Scot¬ 
land;  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  1776.  He 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  14th  Aug. 
the  same  year.  His  lordship  now  turned 
his  view  to  the  military  profession.  He 
obtained  a  Cornet’s  commission  in  the 
7th  Reg.  of  Dragoons,  1777;  and 
proceeded  to  America,  the  seat  of 
war,  where  he  served  as  Aide-de-camp 
to  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Spencer 
Wilson.  He  was  promoted  first  to  a 
Lieutenancy,  and  7th  April,  1778,  to  a 
troop  of  the  17th  Reg.  of  Light 
Dragoons.  He  acquired  no  small  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  was  thanked  in  general 
orders  for  surprising  and  carrying  off  an 
out-post  of  the  enemy,  with  a  detach- 
mentof  the  16th and  17thRegts.of  Light 
Dragoons.  In  May,  1778,  his  lordship 
was  appointed  Aide-de-camp  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  A  corps  of  infantry, 
named  the  Caledonian  Volunteers, 
having  been  raised  in  America  that  year, 
some  independent  provincial  troops  and 
companies  were  added,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cathcart,  who 


new-modelled  the  whole,  and  gave  them 
the  appellation  of  the  British  Legion,  of 
which  he  was  constituted  Major-Com¬ 
mandant,  with  the  provincial  rank  of 
Colonel.  He  resigned  that  command  in 
1780,  having  made  his  election  to  serve 
with  the  38th  Regt.  of  Foot,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  Major,  in  1779  ;  and  he 
held  the  office  of  Quarter-Master-Ge¬ 
neral  in  America.  Being  appointed  to 
a  company  of  the  Coldstream  Regt.  of 
Foot  Guards,  his  lordship  returned 
home,  and  continued  in  that  regiment 
till  October,  1789,  when  he  exchanged 
that  company  for  the  Lieut. -Colonelcy 
of  the  29th  Foot,  a  highly  distinguished 
regiment,  long  stationed  at  Windsor, 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign.  His  lordship  was  elected  one  of 
the  sixteen  representatives  of  the 
Scottish  peerage,  on  a  vancancy,  10th 
January,  1788,  by  a  majority  of  one, 
having  twenty-eight  votes  to  the  Earl  of 
Dumfries’s  twenty-seven.  His  lordship 
was  re-chosen  at  five  general  elections 
after  that  time,  viz.  in  1790,  1796,  1802, 
1806,  and  1807.  He  filled  the  office  of 
Chairman  of  the  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  1790  to  July, 

1794,  when  the  duties  of  that  place 
being  incompatible  with  foreign  service, 
Lord  Walsingham  was  chosen  chairman. 
Lord  Cathcart  had  the  office  of  Vice- 
Admiral  of  Scotland  conferred  on  him  in 
January,  1795.  His  lordship  attained 
the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  army,  1 1  th 
November,  1790;  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  2.9th  Reg.  of  Foot,  5th 
December,  1792  ;  had  the  rank  of  Bri¬ 
gadier-General  on  the  Continent,  De¬ 
cember,  1793  ;  accompanied  the  Earl  of 
Moira  to  the  relief  of  Ostend,  1794  ; 
and  joined  the  Duke  of  York  at  Malines, 
.9th  July.  His  lordship  commanded  a 
brigade  at  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Brommel ;  and  attained  the  rank  of 
Major-General,  4th  September,  1794. 
With  the  14th,  27th,  and  28th  regi¬ 
ments  of  Foot,  his  lordship,  8th  January, 

1795,  attacked  the  French  near  Buren, 
and,  after  an  action  of  several  hours, 
succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  beyond 
Geldermalsen,  took  from  them  a  piece 
of  cannon,  and  maintained  his  ground 
till  night,  in  spite  of  repeated  assaults 
from  fresh  bodies  of  the  French,  who 
poured  in  from  different  quarters  to 
harass  the  assailants.  This  post,  so 
gallantly  defended  by  his  lordship,  was, 
however,  too  much  exposed  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  face  of  a  strong  army  j 
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the  troops,  therefore,  returned  toBuren 
and  the  whole  British  force,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  David  Dundas,  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  Holland.  Lord 
Cathcart  remained  in  Germany,  on  the 
Weser,  and  in  other  places,  entrusted  by 
His  Majesty  with  the  command  of  the 
British  Light  Cavalry,  and  foreign  light 
corps  in  British  pay,  in  all  thirty  squa¬ 
drons,  until  December,  1795,  when  he 
embarked  at  Cuxhaven,  and  the  same 
month  landed  at  Britain.  His  lordship 
met  with  the  most  gracious  reception 
from  the  King,  by  whom  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Reg.  of  Life 
Guards,  7th  August,  1797.  Hislordship 
was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor  at  Wey¬ 
mouth,  28th  September,  1798;  had  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-General  in  the  army, 
1st  January,  1801  ;  and  was  constituted 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland,  28th  October,  1803.  His  lord- 
ship,  in  1805,  received  the  appointment 
of  Ambassador-Extraordinary  to  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg!],  with  a  pre¬ 
vious  mission  to  the  Emperor  and  King, 
then  in  the  field  ;  and  was  invested  with 
the  order  of  the  Thistle,  at  his  audience 
of  leave,  at  Windsor,  23rd  November, 
1805.  These  embassies  were,  on  account 
of  the  critical  situation  of  affairs,  post¬ 
poned  to  the  spring,  and,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  Lord  Cathcart  was  appointed  to 
command  the  British,  in  a  combined 
army  of  British,  Russians,  Swedes,  and 
Prussians.  His  lordship  had  the  local 
rank  of  General  on  the  Continent,  30th 
November,  1805  ;  and  the  next  month 
took  the  command  of  the  British  troops 
in  Hanover.  On  the  disastrous  turn  of 
affairs,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  his 
lordship  returned  home  with  the  army, 
in  February,  1806:  and  was  the  same 
year  appointed  commander  of  the  forces 
in  Scotland.  His  Lordship  being  se¬ 
lected  for  the  command  of  the  important 
expedition  to  the  Baltic,  he  sailed  with 
one  division  of  the  army  in  July,  1807- 
He  arrived  at  Stralsund,  in  Pomerania, 
where  the  King  of  Sweden  then  was 
invested  by  the  French  under  General 
Brutie,  on  the  19th  of  July,  at  night; 
was  presented  to  that  monarch  next 
morning,  and  remained  there  till  the 
7th  of  August,  when  he  had  his  audience 
of  leave.  His  lordship  embarked  the 
British  troops  at  the  isle  of  Rugen, 
joined  the  other  divisions  of  the  army, 
in  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Gambier,  offElsineur,  on  the  12th 
of  August,  and  effected  the  disembarka¬ 


tion  of  the  whole,  on  the  isle  of  Zealand » 
on  the  1 6th  of  that  month.  Finding  the 
Danes  absolutely  bent  on  resistance, 
which,  from  the  great  superiority  of  the 
British  forces,  was  altogether  hopeless, 
Lord  Cathcart  proceeded  to  invest  Co¬ 
penhagen,  which  was  bombarded  with 
such  effect,  that  a  capitulation  was  enter¬ 
ed  into  on  the  6th  September,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  citadel  and  arsenal 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  the  Danish  fleet  was  accordingly 
brought  to  England.  Lord  Cathcart, 
embarking  in  the  Africaine  frigate,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  22nd 
October,  and  landed  at  Yarmouth  on  the 
28th.  Proceeding  immediately  to  Lon¬ 
don,  his  lordship  waited  upon  the  King 
at  Windsor,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy ;  and,  as  a 
testimony  of  his  sovereign’s  high  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
executed  the  service  entrusted  to  him, 
was,  3rd  November,  1807,  created  a 
British  Peer,  by  the  titles  of  Baron 
Greenock  of  Greenock  and  Viscount 
Cathcart  of  Cathcart,  in  the  oounty  of 
Renfrew.  His  Lordship  leaving  London 
next  day,  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  7th 
November,  and  resumed  the  command 
of  the  forces  in  Scotland.  The  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  presented 
to  him  in  a  gold  box,  1 7th  November. 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  28th  January,  1808,  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  House  to  Lord  Viscount 
Cathcart ;  and  the  same  day,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Castlereagh 
moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  House  be 
given  to  his  lordship,  for  the  judicious 
and  decisive  measures  employed  by 
him,  after  exhausting  all  means  of  ne¬ 
gotiation,  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the 
navy  of  Denmark,  and  the  arsenals  of 
Copenhagen.  Both  these  motions  were 
carried.  His  lordship  attained  the  full 
rank  of  General,  January  1,1812,  and 
retained  his  command  in  North  Britain 
until  May,  1813,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  undertake  another  mission  to 
St.  Petersburg!).  In  the  same  year  the 
Emperor  Alexanderconferred  upon  him 
the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the  cross 
of  the  military  order  of  St.  George  of 
the  fourth  class.  On  the  18th  of  June, 
1814,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
an  Earl.  His  Lordship  married  at  New 
York,  10th  April,  1779,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Elliot  of  Green- 
wells,  co.  Roxburgh,  Collector  of  the 
Customs  at  New  York,  and  uncle  of 
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Gilbert  first  Earl  of  Minto.  Her  Lady¬ 
ship  was  appointed  Governess  and  Lady 
of  the  Bed-chamber  to  the  younger 
princesses  in  January,  1793,  and  one  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  the 
Queen  in  October,  1795. 

—  At  Bath,  aged  79,  General  Ed¬ 
ward  William  Leyburn  Popham.  He 
was  appointed  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the 
Cambrian  Rangers,  and  Colonel  in  the 
army  1803,  Major-General  1810,  Lieut. - 
General  1814,  and  General  18... 

— -  At  Hillhead,  Paisley,  James  Ed¬ 
ward,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Brewster,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Abbey  Parish  of  Paisley. 

17.  Capt.  Blount.  He  had  been 
acting  as  commander  of  the  Royal  yacht 
the  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  from  some 
cause  was  informed  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  that  he  could  not  have  his 
commission  laid  before  Her  Majesty,  in 
consequenceof  which  he  committed  sui¬ 
cide.  Verdict,  “  Temporary  Insanity.5’ 

18.  In  Tothill  Street,  aged  62,  Win. 
Girdler  Mucklow,  esq.,  Senior  Burgess 
of  St.  Margaret’s,  in  the  Court  of  West¬ 
minster,  a  Director  of  the  Westminster 
Fire  Office,  and  late  Treasurer  to  the 
Grey  Coat  School  and  St.  Margaret’s 
Hospital,  to  which  Institutions  he  ren¬ 
dered  most  active  and  valuable  ser¬ 
vices. 

20.  At  Britwell,  Bucks,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graves,  sister  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Saye-and-Sele,  and  relict  of 
Richard  Charles  Head  Graves,  esq.,  in 
her  69th  year. 

22.  At  Enfield,  Joseph  Vaughan,  esq. 
many  years  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  Middlesex.  He  committed 
suicide  by  drowning  himself  in  the  New 
River,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of 
losing  a  large  sum  of  money  by  specula¬ 
ting  in  business.  He  had  tied  his  legs 
together  tightly  with  a  rope,  and  had 
also  coiled  a  piece  of  cord  round  his 
wrists,  with  an  iron  weight  of  nearly 
301b.  attached  to  it.  It  may  be  added, 
that  his  mother  was  deranged,  and  that 
his  brother  committed  self-destruction. 
Verdict  —  “  Temporary  Insanity.’’ 

23.  At  his  residence,  Moray-place, 
Edinburgh,  Lord  Robert  Ker,  in  his  63d 
year. 

—  In  Chester  Street,  Grosvenor-pL, 
Anna,  wife  of  Hedworth  Lambton,  esq., 

M.P. 

—  At  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh’s, 
in  Charles-street,  St.  James’s,  aged  65, 
Lady  Catharine  Beresford,  sister  to  his 
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Grace,  and  aunt  to  the  Marquess  of 
Waterford. 

25.  At  Ulting  Vicarage,  Essex,  Har¬ 
riet  Robinson,  widow  of  the  late  William 
Nicoll,  esq.,  one  of  the  Moneyers  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Mint,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Rishton  Robinson  Railey, 
Chaplain  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

—  Drowned,  whilst  bathing  in  Sand- 
ford  Old  Lock-pool,  near  Oxford,  Wm. 
Gaisford,  student  of  Christ  church,  third 
son  of  the  Dean,  and  Richard  Philli- 
more,  student  of  Christ  church,  son  of 
Dr.  Phillimore,  Regius  Professor  of 
Civil  Law. 

26.  At  Westhorpe  House,  Marlow,  the 
seat  of  General  Sir  George  Nugent, 
Bart.,  Lady  Robinson,  relict  of  Sir 
William  Henry  Robinson,  K.C.IL,  Com¬ 
missary-General  of  the  Forces,  in  her 
75th  year. 

—  At  Upper  Gloucester  Place,  Dor¬ 
set  Square,  John  Macpherson,  son  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Donald  Macleod,of 
the  Madras  Cavalry. 

—  At  the  manor-house,  Tefifont 
Ewyas,  near  Salisbury,  aged  51,  John 
Thomas  Mayne,  esq.,  barrister-at-law, 
F.R  S.  and  F.S.A. 

—  At  Gloucester,  Sir  James  Kyrle 
Money,  Bart,  of  Horn  House,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  and  Pitsford,  Northamptonshire, 
a  Major-General  in  the  Army,  and  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Herefordshire. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Money, 
esq.,  of  Horn  House,  in  the  parish  of 
Much  Marcle,  co.  Hereford,  who  died  in 
1808,  by  Mary,  the  daughter  of  William 
Webster,  esq.,  of  Stockport-upon-Tees, 
He  assumed  the  additional  name  and 
arms  of  Kyrle,  by  royal  warrant,  dated 
April  26,  1809;  being  descended 

through  the  family  of  Ernele,  of  Wilt¬ 
shire,  from  that  of  Kyrle,  an  ancient 
Herefordshire  family,  Baronets  from 
1627  to  1680,  and  of  whose  race  was 
Pope’s  “  Man  of  Ross.”  Sir  James  re¬ 
ceived  the  commission  of  Captain  in  the 
Army,  August  18,  1795  ;  was  appointed 
Captain  in  the  30th  Foot,  September  17, 
1799;  removed  to  the  82d,  May  25, 
1803  ;  became  Major,  by  brevet,  Sept. 
28,  1804;  Lieut.-Colonel,  June  4, 1811; 
Colonel,  May  27,  1825  ;  and  Major- 
General,  January  10th,  1837.  He  was 
for  many  years  on  the  half- pay  of  Arm¬ 
strong’s  recruiting  corps.  He  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  in 
1838. 

27.  In  Albemarle  Street,  in  his  65th 
year,  John  Murray,  esq.,  the  distin- 
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guished  publisher.  He  was  the  only  son 
by  a  second  marriage,  of  Mr.  John 
M‘ Mur  ray,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  who 
was  originally  an  officer  of  Marines,  and 
in  1768  succeeded  Mr.  Sand  by,  the 
bookseller,  opposite  St.  Dunstan’s 
Church,  Fleet  Street,  on  that  gentleman 
entering  into  partnership  with  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Snow  and  Co.,  the  bankers 
in  the  Strand.  Mr.  M'Murray  was  de¬ 
sirous  that  Mr.  Falconer,  the  ingenious 
author  of  “The  Shipwreck,”  should 
become  his  partner;  and  an  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  M‘Murray  to  Falconer 
on  this  occasion,  is  printed  in  Nichols’s 
“  Literary  Anecdotes,”  iii.  729.  The 
Poet  would  probably  have  entered  into 
partnership  with  him,  but  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  lost  in  the  Aurora  frigate.  A 
ship  figures  in  full  sail  on  the  bill-heads 
of  Mr.  Murray’s  old  accounts,  allusive 
to  hisoriginal  destination  in  the  Marines. 
On  settling  in  Fleet  Street  as  a  book¬ 
seller,  Mr.  M‘Murray  (afterwards  known 
as  Mr.  Murray)  was  ushered  imme¬ 
diately  into  notice  by  publishing  a  new 
edition  of  Lord  Lyttleton’s  “  Dialogues,” 
and  also  an  edition  of  his  “History;” 
and  under  his  auspices  many  useful 
works  were  offered  to  the  learned  world. 
Langhorne’s  Plutarch,  Dalrymple’s  An¬ 
nals,  and  Mitford’s  Greece,  are  three  of 
Mr.  Murray’s  surviving  publications. 
He  also  published  several  pamphlets 
connected  with  his  trade,  and  was  an 
author  in  various  shapes.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray’s  father  died  November  6,  1793, 
when  John  was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  an 
age  too  young  to  conduct  the  business 
unaided.  He  was,  however,  joined  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Highley,  the  assistant  and 
shopman  of  old  Mr.  Murray,  and  the 
father  of  the  present  Mr.  Highley,  the 
bookseller,  of  Fleet  Street.  When  Mr. 
Murray  was  of  age,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Highley,  but  this  was 
not  of  long  continuance,  as  the  deed  of 
separation  is  dated  25th  March,  1803. 
They  drew  lots  for  the  house,  and  Mur¬ 
ray  had  the  good  fortune  to  remain  at 
No.  32;  Highley  setting  up  for  himself 
at  No,  24,  and  taking  away  with  him,  by 
agreement,  the  large  medical  connexion 
of  the  firm,  a  connexion  enjoyed  by  his 
son  to  this  day.  Mr.  Murray  now 
started  on  his  own  account,  and  began  a 
career  of  publication  unrivalled  in  the 
history  of  letters.  In  1807  he  added 
“The  Art  of  Cookery,”  by  Mrs.  Run- 
dell,  to  his  list;  in  1809  the  Quai’terly 
Review ;  and  in  1811  “Childe  Harold.” 


One  of  his  earliest  friends  and  ad¬ 
visers  was  Mr.  D ’Israeli,  the  author  of 
“  The  Curiosities  of  Literature.”  His 
connection  with  Sir  W.  Scott  began  in 
1808  with  his  publication  of  Strutt’s 
“  Queen  Hoo  Hall,”  edited  by  Scott. 
His  early  connexion  as  the  publisher 
and  friend  of  Lord  Byron  established 
him  at  once  as  one  of  the  most  spirited 
and  successful  publishers  of  the  day; 
and  the  reputation  he  thus  early  acqui¬ 
red,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Quarterly  Revieiu.  The  great  success 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  naturally  led 
the  supporters  of  Church  and  State  to 
wish  for  as  powerful  an  organ  to  express 
their  sentiments.  The  Quarterly  was 
suggested  by  Murray  himself,  and  his 
letter  to  Canning  on  the  subject  is  still 
in  existence.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1808, 
or  1809,  in  his  letters  to  his  literary 
associates,  passes  many  eulogies  on  the 
young  London  bookseller  who  was  to 
conduct  the  publication  of  the  work, — 
and  speaks  of  his  talents,  spirit,  and 
judgment,  in  terms  which  Mr.  Murray’s 
subsequent  management  of  that  great 
journal  fully  confirmed.  The  first  editor 
of  the  “  Quarterly  ”  was  the  celebrated 
W.  Gifford,  the  translator  of  “Ju¬ 
venal,’’  and  his  successful  conduct  of 
the  journal  has  been  most  ably  continued 
by  Mr.  Lockhart.  “  Childe  Harold  ” 
was  a  poem  of  his  own  seeking,  for  he 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  foresee  the 
budding  genius  of  Lord  Byron.  He  was 
a  proud  man,  he  used  to  say,  when 
Mr.  Dallas  put  the  MS.  of  “  Childe 
Harold  ’’  into  his  hands.  He  had  been 
a  poet’s  publisher  before,  for  he  had  a 
share  in  “  Marmion.”  The  readers  of 
Lord  Byron’s  Life  and  Works  will  re¬ 
collect  the  friendly  tone  in  which  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Murray ;  and  the  exquisite 
rhyming  letter  of  excuse,  which  the  poet 
wrote  in  the  name  of  his  publisher  to 
Dr.  Polidori,  politely  declining  the  pro¬ 
posed  publication  of  his  play.  Nor  can 
they  have  forgotten  the  many  bagatelles 
in  verse  which  the  poet  addressed  to  his 
enterprising  friend,  “  the  a.va,%  of  pub¬ 
lishers,”  as  he  calls  him,  “and  theAnak 
of  stationers.”  Mr.  Murray’s  career  as 
a  publisher  is  one  continued  history  of 
princely  payments.  His  copyrights 
were  secured  at  the  most  extravagant 
prices — for  he  never  higgled  about  the 
sum  if  he  wanted  the  work.  To  call  him 
the — 

“  Strachan,  Tonson,  Lintot  of  the  times  ” — 
is  awarding  him  but  a  portion  of  his 
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praise.  But  he  did  more  very  often 
than  abide  by  his  agreement.  To  Camp¬ 
bell  he  doubled  the  price  agreed  upon 
for  his  “  Specimens  of  the  Poets,”  by 
paying  the  stipulated  500/.  and  adding 
500/.  more.  He  gave  50/.  per  volume 
additional  to  Allan  Cunningham  for  his 
“  Lives  of  the  British  Artists,’’  and 
made  the  payments  retrospective.  Five 
hundred  anecdotes  of  the  great  spirits  of 
his  time  have  died  with  Mr.  Murray — 
enough  to  make  a  second  Spence  or 
another  Boswell.  His  conversation  was 
always  entertaining,  for  he  had  a  quiet 
vein  of  humour  that  gave  his  stories  a 
palatable  flavour,  adding  largely  to 
their  excellence,  without  destroying 
their  originality.  His  little  back  par¬ 
lour,  in  Albemarle  Street,  was  a  sort 
of  WilPs  or  Button’s  ;  his  “four  o’clock 
visitors  ’’  embracing  the  men  of  wit  and 
repute  in  London.  Few  men  distin¬ 
guished  in  literature, in  art, or  in  science, 
but  have  partaken  of  the  hospitalities  of 
Mr  Murray’s  table.  If  Tonson  had  a 
gallery  of  portraits, 

“  With  here  a  Garth  and  there  an  Addison/’ 

so  had  Mr  Murray;  but  Tonson’s  Kit- 
Kat  Club  pictures  were  all  presents — 
Mr.  Murray’s  kit-kats  were  ail  commis¬ 
sions  ;  commissions  to  men  like  Law¬ 
rence,  Phillips,  Hoppner,  Newton,  Pick- 
ersgill,  and  Wilkie  ;  and  portraits,  too, 
of  Byron  and  Scott,  Moore  and  Camp¬ 
bell,  Southey  and  Gifford,  Hallam  and 
Lockhart,  Washington  Irving,  and  Mrs. 
Somerville — a  little  gallery  in  itself  of 
British  genius.  Scott  and  Byron  were 
made  personally  known  to  one  another 
through  the  friendly  mediation  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  as  were  Southey  and  Crabbe,  and 
Scott  and  Wilkie.  Mr.  Murray  let. few 
good  things  in  literature  escape  him, 
and  his  two  last  works,  the  Journals  of 
Lieut.  Eyre  and  Lady  Sale,  were  each, 
in  the  language  of  the  trade,  a  lucky  hit. 
The  ‘  Navy  List’  and  other  publications 
are  thus  referred  to  by  Lord  Byron : — 

“  Along  thy  sprucest  book-shelves  shine. 

The  works  thou  deetnest  most  divine, 

The  ‘Art  of  Cookery,’  and  mine, 

My  Murray. 

Tours,  Travels,  Essays,  too,  I  wist. 

And  Sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist, 

And  then  thou  hast  ‘The  Navy  List.’ 

My  Murray.” 

Another  great  undertaking  of  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray’s  was  the“  Family  Library.”  This 
series,  which  undoubtedly  contains  many 
works  of  much  excellence  and  value, 


was  not  so  advantageous  to  Mr.  Murray 
as  might  have  been  anticipated.  About 
twenty  years  since,  Mr.  Murray  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  called  The  Representative,  but,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  who  were  aware  of  Mr. 
Murray’s  general  ability  in  literary  spe¬ 
culations,  it  proved  a  failure,  and  was 
soon,  dropped.  To  enumerate  the 
authors  with  whom  Mr.  Murray  was  as¬ 
sociated,  is  to  recall  his  most  celebrated 
literary  contemporaries.  By  Byron, 
Scott,  Crabbe,  Bowles,  Southey, 
Washington  Irving,  Milman,  Wilsou 
Croker,  Barrow,  Lockhart,  and  an 
innumerable  list  of  eminent  travel¬ 
lers  and  others,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
fit  associate  and  a  valued  and  respected 
friend  ;  and  their  sentiments  of  him  are 
recorded  in  their  writings.  Of  Byron 
he  was  a  constant  correspondent ;  and  it 
is  to  him  that  many  of  the  Poet’s 
most  brilliant  as  well  as  confident¬ 
ial  letters  are  addressed.  And  it  may 
here  be  added,  that  of  all  the  numerous 
circle  with  whom  he  was  connected,  no 
one  had  cause  to  regret  having  reposed 
in  him  the  most  entire  confidence;  for 
his  whole  transactions  were  equally  just 
and  liberal.  In  private  society  be  was 
much  beloved.  His  disposition  was  be¬ 
nevolent  and  kindly,  his  manners  po¬ 
lished,  and  his  habits  hospitable  and 
social.  His  departure  will  leave  a  blank 
not  easily  filled,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
many  friends  who  lament  his  loss.  He 
is  succeeded  in  his  business  by  his  son, 
Mr.  John  Murray,  the  editor  of  the 
Continental  Hand-books. 

28.  In  Connaught-square,  London, 
after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  Jane 
Matilda, the  wife  of  William  Scholefield, 
esq.,  of  Birmingham,  in  her  31st  year. 

— •  At  Dingwall,  Scotland,  John  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  a  thatcher,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  100. 

—  At  Kington,  Mr.  William  Edge¬ 
combe,  in  bis  100th  year. 

—  At  the  Burnt  House,  Selattyn, 
Salop,  Mr.  John  Stoker,  having  that  day 
attained  the  age  of  101. 

—  At  Mount  Pleasant,  Newburgh, 
Alexander  Betbune,  labourer,  Author  of 
“  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish 
Peasantry,”  “  Practical  Economy,”  »8cc  . 

30.  At  Penmark  Vicarage,  Glamor¬ 
ganshire,  the  Rev.  John  Robert Casbeid, 
Rector  of  .St.  Athaw,  in  the  same 
county. 
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1.  In  Beaumont-street,  of  lock-jaw, 
occasioned  by  a  wound  in  the  finger, 
after  a  few  days  of  great  suffering,  Ben¬ 
jamin  de  la  Cour,  esq.,  in  his  49th  year. 

2.  At  Old  Brompton,  the  Rev.  Fre¬ 
derick  Maude,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
Longridge,  Lancashire,  in  his  37th  year. 

—  At  Paris,  aged  88,  Dr.  Hahne¬ 
mann,  the  founder  of  Homoeopathy-.  Dr. 
Hahnemann  was  born  in  1755,  at  Meis¬ 
sen,  of  poor  parents,  and  owed  his  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  great  aptitude  for  learn¬ 
ing  he  gave  evidence  of  at  the  little 
school  where  he  was  first  placed.  He 
was  made  doctor  in  physic  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  in  1781,  and  discovered  in  1790 
the  new  system  which  he  afterwards 
designated  homoeopathy,  lie  continued 
until  1820  his  experiments  and  re¬ 
searches,  and  then  published  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  labours,  under  the  title  of 
“  Matiere  Medicate  Pure.”  In  1829  he 
published  his  “  Theory  of  Chronic  Dis¬ 
eases,  and  their  Remedies,”  of  which 
he  gave  a  second  edition  in  1840.  To 
those  works  must  be  added  his  “  Or¬ 
ganon  de  l’Art  de  Guerir,’’  which  ran 
through  five  editions.”  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  nearly  200  dissertations  on  dif¬ 
ferent  medical  subjects ;  and  he  did 
all  this  whilst  occupied  with  patients, 
which  took  up  from  ten  to  twelve  hours 
a-day.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  system,  after  half  a  century’s  exist¬ 
ence,  spread  over  every  part  of  the 
globe  ;  and  just  before  his  death,  he 
learned  that  homoeopathy  was  about  to 
have  a  chair  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
and  hospitals  in  all  the  Austrian  States, 
at  Berlin,  and  at  London. 

3.  Aged 35,  Lieut.-Col.  David  Lynar 
Fawcett,  C.B.,  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  55th 
Foot.  He  was  wounded  in  a  duel  fought 
on  the  1st  July  at  Camden  Town,  with 
Lieut,  and  Adjutant  Munro,  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue. 

[For  the  particulars  of  this  melan¬ 
choly  event,  see  Chronicle.] 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Marianne 
Aftleck,  wife  of  Andrew  Scott,  esq., 
W.  S. 

4.  At  Brighton,  the  Lady  Georgiana 
Elizabeth  Bridgman,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  in  her  1 8th 
year. 

—  At  Boppart,  on  the  Rhine,  aged 
51,  John  Basset,  esq.,  of  Upper  Brook- 
street,  London,  nephew  to  the  late  Lord 


de  Dunstanville.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Bassett,  M.A.,  Rector  of  II- 
logan  and  Cambourne,  in  Cornwall,  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  George  Wingfield, 
esq.,  of  Durham.  He  was  elected  M.P. 
for  the  borough  of  Helston  in  1840, 
without  opposition,  but  not  in  1841. 

—  At  Cambridge,  aged  69,  the  Rev. 
George  Adam  Browne,  M.A.,  Vice- 
Master  and  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Rector  of  Rettenden,  Essex. 
Mr.  Browne  was  a  native  of  Gibraltar. 
He  was  educated  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Charter  House,  London  ;  admitted 
a  sizar  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1791,  elected  scholar  in  1793,  and 
graduated  B.A.  1795,  without,  however, 
having  distinguished  himself  by  taking 
a  mathematical  honour.  He  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  his  college  in  1797,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  the  Senior 
Fellow  of  that  royal  foundation,  having 
been  elected  to  the  seniority  in  1823. 
He  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1798.  In 
1796  Mr.  Browne  obtained  a  third 
Member’s  Prize  for  Middle  Bachelors, 
and  in  1797  the  second  of  the  same 
prizes  for  Senior  Bachelors.  Mr.  Browne 
took  the  college  living  of  Chesterton, 
in  this  county,  and  soon  afterwards 
entirely  rebuilt  the  parsonage  house. 
He  resigned  this  preferment  in  1835, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Arthur  Smedley,  the  present 
incumbent.  In  1838  Mr.  Browne  was 
presented  by  the  Crown  to  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Rettenden,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  the  value  of  which  is  returned  at 
7 65/.  Last  year  the  Rev.  John  Browne 
resigned  the  Vice-Mastership  of  Trinity 
College,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  the 
subject  of  these  remarks  was  elected  to 
fill  that  office.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Browne  held  the  appointment  of  Chap¬ 
lain  to  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  with  whose  friendship 
and  confidence  he  was  honoured  up  to 
his  Royal  Highness’s  death,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  illness  which  occa¬ 
sioned  the  rev.  gentleman’s  death  was 
brought  on  by  cold  caught  in  attending 
his  Royal  Highness’s  funeral.  The  po¬ 
litical  principles  of  Mr.  Browne  were 
those  which  are  called  “  Liberal,’’  and 
his  aid  in  political  contests  was  justly 
valued  by  the  members  of  that  party. 
Fie  was  a  most  active,  zealous,  and  ta¬ 
lented  Freemason,  and  his  loss  will  be 
severely  felt  and  long  deeply  regretted 
by  that  fraternity.  Fie  became  attached 
to  the  Order  very  early  in  life,  having 
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been  initiated  in  the  New  Lodge  of 
Cambridge  (now  the  School  of  Plato), 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1796.  He  was 
appointed  S.  G.  Deacon  on  the  union  of 
the  two  Grand  Lodges,  27th  Dec.  181 3, 
Grand  Chaplain  in  April,  1815,  and 
Deputy  Acting  Provincial  Grand  Master 
for  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdon¬ 
shire  in  the  year  1832.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Browne  his  body  was  deposited 
in  Chesterton  Church,  by  the  side  of  his 
mother. 

—  At  North  Walsham,  Norfolk,  aged 
73,  Thomas  Withers,  esq.,  Post  Cap¬ 
tain,  R.N.  Captain  Withers  entered 
the  service  in  1793,  when  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  join  the  immortal  Nel¬ 
son,  in  the  Agamemnon  64,  forming 
part  of  Lord  Hood’s  fleet  at  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Toulon,  and  which  bore  a  part  in 
the  reduction  of  Bastia  and  Calvi.  In  a 
boat  affair  during  this  period,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  foot,  and  was  taken  to 
the  Austrian  head-quarters  at  Loano, 
for  the  extraction  of  the  ball.  In  an¬ 
other,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French,  and  was  fortunate  enough,  three 
months  after,  to  be  included  in  the  ex¬ 
change  brought  about  by  the  generosity 
of  Nelson,  in  restoring  some  private 
property  of  Napoleon,  taken  by  the 
Agamemnon .  In  1796  he  joined  the 
Captain ,  74;  and  in  the  following  year, 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  had  the  distinguished  ho¬ 
nour  of  commanding  the  division  which 
boarded  the  San  Nicholas ,  and  from 
that  ship  the  San  Josef.  He  was  made 
Lieutenant  the  next  day,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  to  the  Terrible ,  74, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  R.  Bicker- 
ton,  and  served  during  the  expedition 
against  the  French  in  Egypt ;  E.Coote 
depended  upon  its  co-operation.  In 
April,  1803,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Expedition,  44,  and 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  till  1804.  In  1805  he  accepted 
employment  under  the  Transport  Board, 
and  in  that  arduous  and  harassing  ser¬ 
vice  he  repeatedly  received  the  highest 
public  commendations  from  officers  in 
command  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  who 
had  witnessed  and  been  benefited  by 
his  indefatigable  exertions.  Such  was 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  that  at 
one  time  the  tonnage  of  the  transports 
entrusted  to  him  amounted  to  no  less 
than  50,000  tons.  In  1809,  post  rank 
was  bestowed  on  Captain  Withers.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Sicily  in 


1810;  and  from  1812  to  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  in  1814,  he  was  chiefly 
employed  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain. 

5.  At  his  residence  in  George-street, 
Hanover-square,  the  Rev.  George  An¬ 
guish,  of  Somerley  Hall,  Suffolk,  in  his 
80th  year. 

—  At  Bath,  aged,  59,  Sir  Charles 
Ethelstone  Nightingale,  the  seventh 
Bart.,  of  Newport  Pond,  Essex  (1628). 
He  was  born  Nov.  1,  1784,  the  second 
but  eldest  surviving  son  of  Sir  Edward, 
the  sixth  Baronet,  by  Eleanor,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heiress  of  his  uncle  Robert 
Nightingale,  esq.,  of  Kneesworth  Hall, 
Cambridgeshire.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  Dec.  4,  1804.  Sir  Charles  Night¬ 
ingale  formerly  resided  at  Kneesworth 
Hall,  Cambridgeshire,  but  had  lately 
dwelt  entirely  at  Bath.  He  was  con¬ 
stantly  attended  by  Dr,  Greville,  to 
whom  he  left  the  whole  of  his  property, 
overlooking  Lady  Nightingale  and  his 
children  ;  and  in  consequence,  some 
suspicions  were  raised  respecting  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Dr.  Greville  un¬ 
dertook  to  have  the  body  examined  by 
any  medical  gentleman;  but,  some  dis¬ 
pute  ensuing  with  the  family,  the  doc¬ 
tor  sealed  the  doors  of  the  room,  and 
thus  left  an  inquest  as  the  only  means 
of  making  such  an  examination.  Mr. 
Thomas  Nightingale,  a  son  of  deceased, 
swore  to  his  suspicion,  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  body  after  death,  that 
liis  father  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
administration  of  arsenic.  Dr.  Gre¬ 
ville  deposed  to  having  attended  de¬ 
ceased  professionally  for  several  years  : 
for  the  last  four  months  he  had  been 
in  a  variable  state  of  health;  his  last 
illness  had  continued  nearly  five  weeks, 
and  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
complication  of  maladies,  dropsy  being 
superinduced.  Dr.  Lambert  deposed 
that  he  was  called  to  attend  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  found  him  vomiting.  De¬ 
ceased’s  was  not  the  coffee-ground  vo¬ 
miting  which  is  symptomatic  of  the 
last  stages  of  organic  disease,  but  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  inflammatory  action  of 
the  stomach,  which  Dr.  Abercromby 
and  M.  Louis  state,  never  take  place 
except  in  cases  of  acrid  poison.  The, 
stomach  was  more  distended  than  in 
ordinary  cases.  He  felt  bound  to  state 
that  these  circumstances  created  great 
suspicion  in  his  mind.  An  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  inquest  took  place,  and 
Mr.  Field,  surgeon,  having  in  the  inte¬ 
rim  made  a  post  mortem  examination  of 
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the  body,  then  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  that  no  arsenic  had  been  taken 
or  administered.  The  jury  then  con¬ 
sulted  for  a  short  time,  and  returned 
the  following  verdict — “  That  the  de¬ 
ceased  died  of  haematemesis,  by  the  vi¬ 
sitation  of  God.”  Sir  Charles  married 
in  1805  his  cousin-german  Maria,  only 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lacy  Dickenson, 
of  West  Retford,  co.  Nottingham,  esq., 
by  whom  he  had  issue  six  sons,  and  one 
daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Ross  Lindsey  Crawford,  Earl  of 
Glasgow. 

—  Mrs.  Franks,  late  of  Dorking,  in 
her  80th  year. 

7.  At  Furry  Park,  the  villa  residence 
of  his  son,  near  Raheny,  co.  Dublin, 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Kendal 
Bushe,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  in  Ireland,  and  a  Bencher  of  the 
Queen’s  Inns.  He  was  appointed  Third 
Serjeant,  July,  1805,  Solicitor-General 
for  Ireland  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench  and  a  Privy  Councillor  in  Feb. 
1822.  He  had  not  long  retired  from 
the  Bench,  with  a  pension  of  3,000/. 
The  Dublin  Evening  Mail  remarked 
upon  this  occasion — “  A  great  light  has 
been  extinguished  ;  and  the  brilliant, 
the  classical,  the  eloquent — he  whose 
talents  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  Senate 
and  the  Bar — whose  virtues  reflected  ail 
honour  upon  the  Bench — whose  wit  il¬ 
luminated  everything  he  touched  — 
whose  vivacity  gave  life,  and  cheerful¬ 
ness,  and  spirit  to  all  within  its  sphere 
— is  no  more  ; — Bushe,  the  orator  and 
the  statesman  ; — Bushe,  the  advocate 
and  the  lawyer — Bushe,  the  scholar  and 
the  gentleman,  has  ceased  to  be!  He 
was  great  amongst  great  men,  and 
shone  as  a  bright  star  in  that  ga¬ 
laxy  of  talent,  when  competitors  for 
fame  had  to  contend  with  such  as  Flood 
and  Grattan — Ponsonby  and  Curran — 
Saurin  and  Plunkett,  and  others  of 
equal  note,  with  whom  it  was  his  for¬ 
tune  to  enter  the  public  arena,  and  by 
whom  it  was  never  his  fate  to  be  dis¬ 
comfited.  As  a  public  or  professional 
man,  the  late  Chief  Justice,  perhaps, 
never  had  his  equal  for  varied  acquire¬ 
ments  and  literary  knowledge  and  taste. 
In  private  life  he  was  warm-hearted, 
kind,  and  affectionate  ;  and,  by,  and  in 
his  own  family,  and  within  his  more 
immediate  circle,  he  was  rather  adored 
than  beloved,’’  He  had  come  up  from 


his  seat,  Kilkenny,  only  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  on  a  short  visit  to  his 
son,  Thomas  Bushe,  esq-,  and  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  as  good  health  as  he 
had  for  some  time,  or  since  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Bench.  A  sudden  suf¬ 
fusion  on  the  brain  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death.  His  remains  were 
interred,  July  14,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Mount  Jerome,  attended  by  Lord  Plun- 
ket  and  his  two  sons,  Mr.  H.  Grattan, 
M.P.,  the  Surgeon-General,  and  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

—  At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  bis 
73d  year,  the  Rev.  James  Worsick, 
forty-eight  years  Roman  Catholic  priest 
in  that  town. 

10.  At  Tor  House,  Torpoint,  in  his 
74th  year,  Sir  James  Hillyar,  K.C.B., 
K.C.H.,  Rear-Admiral  of  the  White. 
This  officer  was  born  at  Portsea,  29th 
Oct.  1769,  the  eldest  son  of  James  Hill¬ 
yar,  esq.,  a  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Navy ; 
his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Ommanney,  was  the  daughter  of  a  naval 
officer.  Deprived  of  his  mother  by 
death  at  an  early  age,  his  father  took 
him  to  sea,  almost  an  infant,  and  he  ac¬ 
companied  him  from  ship  to  ship;  but 
his  first  entry  into  the  service  was  early 
in  1779,  in  the  Chatham,  50,  in  the  first 
instance  commanded  by  Sir  John  Orde, 
and  afterwards  by  Sir  A.  S.  Douglas. 
While  on  a  visit  on  shore  from  that 
ship  (it  is  believed  at  Rhode  Island),  he 
fractured  his  thigh,  and  on  his  rejoin¬ 
ing,  after  his  recovery  from  the  acci¬ 
dent,  found  that,  during  his  absence, 
his  father  had  joined  another  vessel, 
with  his  Captain,  and  had  gone  to  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  Chatham  he  served  till 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1783  ;  she 
proved  a  most  fortunate  cruiser,  and  in 
1780,  captured,  off  Boston,  the  French 
frigate  La  Magicienne ,  in  which  action 
young  Hillyar  had  the  charge  of  the 
three  after-guns  on  the  lower  deck. 
Upwards  of  forty  other  prizes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  descriptions  were  also  made  by 
her,  and  in  this  matter  he  gave  proof  of 
all  that  considerate  and  kind  feeling 
for  which,  in  after-life,  he  was  so  con¬ 
spicuous,  by  transmitting  the  larger 
portion  of  his  prize-money  to  his  father. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Chat¬ 
ham  was  paid  off;  and  Hillyar,  now 
known  as  an  active  and  useful  young 
officer,  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
other  ships.  His  first  ship  in  the  peace 
was  the  Proselyte ,  on  the  Newfound¬ 
land  station  ;  and  he  afterwards  served 
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(principally  at  Portsmouth),  intheAr- 
dent  and  Be  Ilona,  and  in  the  Fortune 
brig-,  of  which  he  was  the  only  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  next  joined  the  Princess 
Royal,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral 
Hotham,  and  in  1793  accompanied  that 
officer  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Bri¬ 
tannia.  On  taking  possession  of  Tou¬ 
lon  by  Lord  Hood,  he  was  landed  at 
Cape  Lepet  under  Lieut,  (afterwards 
Capt.)  Littlejohn ;  and,  on  the  party 
being  recalled  on  board,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Victory,  Lord  Hood’s  flag¬ 
ship,  on  promotion.  He  afterwards 
volunteered  to  serve  at  the  batteries 
at  Fort  Mulgrave,  an  important  post, 
closely  invested  by  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tionary  army,  and  which,  after  many 
day’s  severe  cannonading,  was  stormed 
and  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
on  which  occasion  his  life  was  saved 
by  his  friend  Mr.  (now  Rear-Adm.  Sir) 
J*  VV.  Loring.  In  the  attack  on  Cor¬ 
sica  he  again  volunteered,  and  was 
landed  with  Lieut,  (afterwards  Adm. 
Sir  John)  Gore,  with  the  advanced  por¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  and  immediately  em¬ 
ployed  in  mounting  the  first  gun  that 
was  brought  to  bear  against  the  cele¬ 
brated  Martello  Tower,  which  had  so 
much  annoyed  some  of  our  ships  ;  and 
in  one  of  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
capture  of  a  French  frigate  shortly 
after,  he  was  promoted  by  Lord  Hood 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  March,  1794,  to  the  Aquilon, 
and  in  that  ship  returned  to  England  ; 
she  was  commanded  at  that  time  by 
the  present  Governor  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  then  Capt.  the  Hon.  Robert 
Stopford,  Under  this  highly-distin¬ 
guished  officer  Lieut.  Hillyar  served  six 
years,  and  was  present  in  Lord  Howe’s 
action  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  in  the 
Aquilon ,  being  on  that  day  one  of  the 
repeating  frigates.  In  June  1799,  he 
and  his  captain  were  removed  to  the 
Excellent,  also  one  of  the  Channel  fleet; 
and  in  May  1800  he  was  made  Com¬ 
mander  in  the  Niger  troop-ship,  the 
boats  of  which  he  conducted,  on  the  3d 
Sept,  following,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  the  Minotaur ,  74,  to  the  attack 
of  two  Spanish  corvettes,  lying  in  the 
road  of  Barcelona,  and  reported  to  be 
destined  for  the  relief  of  Malta,  then 
blockaded  by  a  British  squadron.  This 
exploit  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  nobly-accomplished  of  the 
kind.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in 
a  gun-boat,  during  the  whole  of  the 


campaign  in  Egypt,  in  the  immediate 
confidence  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith  ;  and, 
after  the  surrender  of  the  Egyptian  ca¬ 
pital,  he  succeeded  Capt.  Curry  in  the 
command  of  the  Betsey,  an  armed  djerm. 
During  the  ensuing  peace  he  conveyed 
Gen.  Oakes  and  a  number  of  recruits, 
for  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  that  fortress.  On  the  20th  Jan. 
1804,  his  staunch  friend,  the  immortal 
Nelson,  addressed  the  following  letter 
in  his  favour  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  who 
at  that  period  presided  over  our  naval 
affairs  ;  “  Captain  Hillyar  is  most  truly 
deserving  of  all  your  Lordship  can  do 
for  him  ;  and  in  addition  to  his  public 
merits  has  a  claim  upon  us.  At  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  when  I  made  him 
Lieutenant  for  his  bravery,  he  main¬ 
tained  his  mother,  sisters,  and  a  brother. 
For  these  reasons  he  declined  the  Am- 
buscade ,  which  was  offered  him;  be¬ 
cause,  although  he  might  thus  get  his 
rank,  yet,  if  he  were  put  upon  half-pay, 
his  family  would  be  the  sufferers.  From 
all  these  circumstances,  so  honourable 
to  Captain  Hillyar,  independent  of  his 
services,  which  every  one  thought 
would  have  obtained  him  promotion 
in  the  late  war,  I  beg  leave  to  submit, 
as  an  act  of  the  greatest  kindness,  that, 
as  the  Niger  is  a  very  fine  fast-sailing 
frigate,  well  manned,  and  in  most  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  she  may  be  fitted 
with  the  Madras’s  32  carronades,  which 
are  not  so  heavy  as  her  present  9-pound¬ 
ers  ;  and  that  your  Lordship  would 
recommend  her  being  considered  as  a 
post-ship.  Captain  Hillyar’s  activity 
would  soon  complete  the  additional 
number  of  men,  and  she  would  be  an 
efficient  frigate.  I  will  not  venture  to 
say  more  ;  I  am  sensible  of  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  merit.”  In  consequence  of  this 
recommendation  the  Niger’s  establish¬ 
ment  was  altered,  and  Captain  Hillyar 
appointed  to  command  her  as  a  32 -gun 
frigate,  by  commission  dated  Feb.  29, 
1804.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1808,  Capt. 
Hillyar  captured  a  Spanish  schooner 
bound  to  La  Guira  with  dispatches; 
and  at  the  latter  end  of  1807,  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  escorting  Sir  John  Moore’s 
army  from  Gibraltar  to  England.  He 
subsequently  commanded  the  St.  George, 
a  second  rate,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear- 
Adm.  Eliab  Harvey,  on  Channel  ser¬ 
vice.  Capt.  Hillyar’s  next  appoint¬ 
ment  was  to  the  Phoebe,  a  36-gun 
frigate,  which  formed  part  of  the  naval 
force  employed  at  the  reduction  of  the 
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Mauritius  in  Dec.  1810,  and  sustained  a 
loss  of  seven  killed  and  twenty-four 
wounded,  in  an  action  with  a  French 
squadron  near  Madagascar,  on  which 
occasion  Captain  C.  M.  Schomberg,  in 
his  official  letter,  bore  the  most  ample 
testimony  to  Captain  Hillyar’s  gallant 
conduct.  The  Phoebe  likewise  assisted 
in  recovering  possession  of  Tctmatave, 
and  capturing  her  late  opponent  La 
Nereide ,  of  44  guns  and  470  men.  In 
March  1813,  Capt.  Hillyar  sailed  from 
England  for  the  purpose  of  dispossess¬ 
ing  the  Americans  of  their  fur  estab¬ 
lishments  upon  the  banks  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  river,  the  execution  of  which  service 
he  found  it  necessary  to  entrust  to  an¬ 
other  officer,  in  consequence  of  his  re¬ 
ceiving  certain  intelligence  at  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez  that  the  United 
States  frigate  Essex ,  of  46  guns  and 
328  men,  had  been  for  some  time  com¬ 
mitting  great  depredations  upon  Bri¬ 
tish  commerce  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
that  several  of  her  prizes  had  been 
armed  in  order  to  assist  in  doing  still 
further  mischief.  This  frigate  he  en¬ 
gaged  and  captured  on  the  28th  March, 
1814.  Captain  Hillyar  arrived  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  with  his  prize,  Nov.  13,  1814; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  received 
the  insignia  of  a  C.B.  as  a  just  reward 
lor  his  long  and  meritorious  services. 
He  was  paid  off  at  Plymouth  ;  having 
held  the  command  for  upwards  of  six 
years,  and  having  served  in  the  whole, 
from  his  first  entry  into  the  service, 
forty- four  years,  with  less  than  one 
year’s  want  of  employ.  He  retired  at 
first  to  Totnes,  where  his  family  had  for 
some  years  been  living  ;  but  after  a  year 
or  two  went  with  them  to  the  Conti- 
tinent,  and  they  remained  abroad  until 
late  in  1830,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Revenge.  This 
ship  formed  one  of  the  experimental 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Edward  Codrington,  in  the  summer  of 
1831,  which  was  afterwards  assembled 
at  Cork.  On  the  return  of  the  ships  lo 
port,  Sir  E.  Codrington  having  struck 
his  flag  from  the  Caledonia,  Captain 
Hillyar  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  that  ship.  She  lay  in  Plymouth 
Sound  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  winter, 
and  in  May,  1832,  she  was  ordered  to 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  Captain 
Hillyar  was  called  upon  to  deviate  from 
his  orders,  being  required  by  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Russell  to  support  the  British  au¬ 
thority  and  influence  by  entering  the 


Tagus.  This  was  happily  approved  by 
the  Admiral  and  the  Government  at 
home;  and  the  Caledonia  lay  in  that 
river  the  whole  of  the  winter  1832-33. 
She  was  ordered  home  at  the  expiration 
of  her  period  of  servitude  in  April,  and 
was  paid  off  at  Plymouth  the  following 
month.  Captain  Hillyar  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  in  Jan. 
1837.  On  the  extension  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  in  Jan.  1815,  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  a  Companion  thereof.  On  the 
1st  Jan.  1834,  he  was  named  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic 
Order  ;  and  on  the  4th  July,  1840,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  Knight  Command- 
ership  of  the  Bath.  Besides  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  from  his  own  Sovereigns,  he 
had  a  gold  medal  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Grand  Seignior,  for  his  services  in 
the  Egyptian  expedition.  In  1837  a 
good-service  pension  of  300/.  per  an¬ 
num  was  conferred  on  him,  which  he 
held  till  his  death.  He  married  at 
Malta,  July  14,  1805,  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Taylor,  esq., 
Naval  Storekeeper  at  that  island,  who 
survived  him,  with  six  children — three 
sons,  and  as  many  daughters. 

1 1 .  At  Richmond,  aged  85,  the  Right 
Hon.  Louisa  Greville,  Countess  of  Mans¬ 
field,  co.  Nottingham.  Her  Ladyship 
was  born  in  London,  July  1,  1758,  the 
third  and  youngest  daughter  of  Charles, 
ninth  Lord  Cathcart,  by  Jane,  daughter 
of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  (seventh 
son  of  William  Duke  of  Hamilton,  K.G.) 
and  Lady  Jane  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
James  sixth  Earl  of  Abercorn.  She 
was  married  May  5,  1776,  to  David 
Murray,  seventh  Viscount  of  Stormont, 
a  Peer  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
being  his  second  wife.  His  uncle  Wil¬ 
liam,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench 
in  England,  had  been  created  Baron  of 
Mansfield,  co.  Nottingham,  in  the  year 
1756.  In  the  same  year  with  Lady 
Stormont’s  marriage  he  was  raised  to 
an  earldom,  and  because  he  had  no 
issue  himself,  the  remainder  was  then 
limited  to  Louisa  Viscountess  Stor¬ 
mont;  and  to  her  instead  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  because  the  legal  doctrine  then 
prevailed,  that  no  English  peerage  could 
be  conferred  on,  nor  even  limited  in 
remainder  to  a  Scotch  peer.  When  a 
contrary  law  was  established,  the  Chief 
Justice  was,  by  another  patent  in  1792, 
created  Earl  of  Mansfield  in  Middlesex, 
with  remainder  to  his  nephew.  On  the 
death  of  the  Chief  Justice,  therefore, 
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March  20,  1793,  the  two  Earldoms  of 
Mansfield  were  inherited  respectively 
by  David,  Viscount  Stormont,  and  the 
Viscountess  his  wife.  She  became  a 
widow  by  the  death  of  the  Earl,  Sept.  1, 
1796;  and  married,  secondly,  Oct.  19, 
179/,  her  cousin-german,  the  Right 
Hon.  Robert  Fulke  Greville,  third  son  of 
Francis,  first  Earl  of  Warwick  (by  Eliza¬ 
beth  daughter  of  Lord  Archibald  Ha¬ 
milton),  and  uncle  to  the  present  Earl. 
He  died  April  27,  1824. 

12.  At  Rokeby  Park,  Yorkshire,  in 
his  72d  year,  John  Bacon  Sawrey  Mor- 
l'itt,  esq.  He  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
John  Sawrey  Morritt,  esq.,  of  the  same 
place  (eldest  son  of  Bacon  Morritt,  esq., 
of  Cawood,  and  of  Anne  Sawrey,  of  Plimp¬ 
ton  in  Furness,)  by  Anoe,  daughter  of 
Henry  Pierse,  esq.,  of  Bedale.  His  father 
died  in  1791  ;  his  mother  in  1809.  The 
estate  of  Rokeby  was  purchased  by  the 
former  in  1769,  of  the  family  of  Robin¬ 
son,  one  of  whom,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Rokeby. 
In  1813  Walter  Scott  rendered  the 
name  immeasurably  more  popular  by 
his  poem  of  Rokeby.  Mr.  Morritt  was 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  1794,  M.A.  1798. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
extensive  Greek  travellers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation,  and,  after  two  years 
spent  in  the  interesting  countries  of  the 
Ea»t,  he  returned  with  a  mind  replete 
with  classical  information,  and  a  taste 
for  every  liberal  art.  It  was  during  his 
residence  abroad,  that  Bryant  promul¬ 
gated  his  fanciful  theories  on  the  site  of 
Troy.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Morritt, 
with  Chevalier  and  others,  entered 
keenly  into  the  Trojan  controversy,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  successful  sup¬ 
porters  of  Homer.  He  published  also 
translations  from  the  minor  Greek  poets, 
and  was  author  of  articles  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  and  of  pamphlets  called 
forth  by  the  passing  events  of  the  day. 
His  attachment  to  Church  and  State 
placed  him  always  forward  and  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  politicians,  and  while  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  the  Member  for  Beverley, 
Northallerton,  and  Shaftesbury,  he  was 
the  steady  supporter  of  those  princi¬ 
ples.  He  was  first  elected  for  Bever¬ 
ley,  on  a  vacancy  in  1799,  polling  512 
to  369  given  for  John  Wharton,  esq.; 
but  in  1802  he  was  defeated  by  that 
gentleman,  who  had  previously  sat  in 


Parliament  for  the  same  borough.  As 
As  a  member  of  the  Dilettanti  So¬ 
ciety,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  taste 
and  knowledge  in  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  he  edited  some  of  their  latter¬ 
most  important  productions.  His  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  acquirements,  how¬ 
ever,  constituted  the  least  of  his  worth, 
as  he  was  a  man  of  high  principle  and 
sterlinghonour,  and  exemplary  in  every 
relation  in  life.  His  large  fortune  he 
always  regarded  as  an  important  trust 
committed  for  a  time  to  his  keeping 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  as  well  as 
for  his  own  gratification,  and  he  was 
liberal,  charitable, and  benevolent.  Such 
qualities  recommended  him  as  a  friend 
to  most  of  the  literary  characters  of 
the  day.  Among  these  may  be  enu¬ 
merated,  more  especially,  Wilberforce, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Sir  W.  Gell,  Southey,  Lockhart,  W. 
Stewart  Rose,  Payne  Knight,  and  the 
late  Earl  of  Harewood,  a  friend  who 
loved  him  as  a  brother.  Mr.  Morritt’s 
anecdotes  of  Scott,  particularly  of  his 
reception  and  conduct  in  London  in 
1809,  form  very  valuable  contributions 
to  Mr.  Lockhart’s  pages.  In  1830,  Scott 
“  had  great  pleasure  in  again  finding 
himself  at  Rokeby,  and  recollecting  a 
hundred  passages  of  past  time. — Mor¬ 
ritt  looks  well,  and  easy  in  his  mind, 
which  I  am  delighted  to  see.  He  is 
now  one  of  my  oldest,  and,  I  believe, 
one  of  my  most  sincere  friends  ;  a  man 
unequalled  in  the  mixture  of  sound 
good  sense,  high  literary  cultivation, 
and  the  kindest  and  sweetest  temper 
that  ever  graced  a  human  bosom.” — 
Sir  TV .  Scott’s  Diary . — He  married  in 
1803  Miss  Stanley,  sister  of  Colonel 
Stanley,  of  Crosshall,  formerly  Mem¬ 
ber  for  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  illustrious  house  of 
Derby,  but  had  been  for  many  years  a 
widower. 

13.  At  Glasgow,  Mr.  John  Dougherty, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  100  years  in  June 
last.  His  wife  is  still  alive,  and  was  born 
in  the  same  year  as  her  husband.  They 
had  lived  together  seventy-six  years. 

—  At  Knightsbridge,  the  Hon.  Au¬ 
gustus  Algernon  Villiers,  R.N. ;  in  his 
27th  year. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  77,  the  Right 
Lion.  George  Boyle,  fourth  Earl  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  Viscount  of  Kelburne,  Lord  Boyle 
of  Stewartoun,  Cumbraes,  Fenwich, 
Largo,  and  Dairy  (1703),  Lord  Boyle  of 
Kelburne,  &c.,  (1699),  in  the  peerage 
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of  Scotland  :  Baron  Ross,  of  Hawkhead, 
co.  Renfrew  (1815),  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom :  G.C.H. ;  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ayrshire,  Deputy  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  F.R.S.and 
F.S.A.  His  lordship  was  born  March 
26,  1766,  the  second  but  only  surviving 
son  of  John  the  third  Earl,  by  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  George,  twelfth  Lord 
Ross,  and,  at  length,  sole  heir  to  her 
brother  William,  thirteenth  Lord  Ross, 
who  died  in  1754.  Whilst  still  under 
age,  he  succeeded  his  father  March  7th, 
1775.  He  was  a  Captain  in  the  West 
Lowland  fencible  regiment  in  1793; 
afterwards  Major  of  the  Angus  fencibles; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Rothsay  and 
Caithness  fencibles  ;  and  Colonel,  first 
of  the  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  afterwards  of 
the  Renfrewshire  militia,  which  he  re¬ 
signed  in  1806.  He  was  constituted 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Ren¬ 
frew,  April  28th,  1810  ;  and  was  chosen 
one  of  the  sixteen  representatives  of  the 
Scottish  peerage  at  the  general  election 
1790,  He  was  rechosen  in  1796,  1802, 
1806, 1807  and  1812.  On  the  18th  of  July, 
1815,  he  received  the  title  of  Baron  Ross 
in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
conferred  in  commemorationofhismater- 
nal  descent.  His  lordship  married  first, 
August  4,  1788,  Lady  Augusta  Hay, 
third  daughter  of  James  fourteenth  Earl 
of  Errol,  by  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Carr,  of  Etal,  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  Bart.  The  Countess  succeeded  to 
the  estate  of  Etal  in  1806,  on  the  death 
of  hernephew William Holwell  Carr, only 
child  of  her  eldest  sister  Lady  Charlotte, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Holwell,  (who 
also  assumed  the  name  of  Carr,  and  was 
the  well-known  benefactor  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery.)  Her  Ladyship  died 
July  23,  1822,  having  had  issue  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  late 
Earl  of  Glasgow  married  secondly,  Nov. 
13th,  1824,  Julia,  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  and  by 
that  lady,  who  survives  him,  he  had 
issue  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

14.  Captain  Jenkin  Jones,  R.N.,  and 
Captain  Richard  Drew,  F.R.S.,  elder 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  who 
were  accidentally  drowned  off  Padstow 
whilst  engaged  on  a  survey  in  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Channel. 

15.  At  Woodend,  Chichester,  Lady 
Mary  Louisa  Lennox,  sister  to  the  late, 
and  aunt  to  the  present  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  her  83rd  year. 

— *  At  Rose  Cottage,  Outrington, 


Cheshire,  William  Astley,  esq.,  late  of 
Dukinfield  Lodge,  Dukinfield ;  in  his 
40th  year. 

—  At  Santa  Fe  da  Bogota,  Spain,  in 
his  37th  year,  Robert  Stcuart,  esq.,  Her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Charge  d’Artaires 
and  Consul  General  at  that  place,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
London,  and  late  M.P.for  the  Hadding¬ 
ton  district  of  burghs.  He  was  the  des¬ 
cendant  of  an  ancient  family  seated  at 
Alders  ton,  in  Haddingtonshire,  of  which 
county  he  was  a  magistrate  and  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Supply.  He  was  first  elected 
for  the  Haddington  burghs  in  1831  :  but 
in  the  following  session  of  Parliament 
was  unseated  on  petition.  He  was, 
however,  again  returned  in  1832  for  the 
same  constituency,  and  continued  to  re¬ 
present  it  in  Parliament  until  the  gene¬ 
ral  election  in  1841,  when  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Mr.  Maitland  Balfour,  by  a 
majority  of  nine  votes,  the  numbers 
being  for  Mr.  Balfour  273,  and  for  Mr. 
Steuart  264.  The  deceased  gentleman 
was  of  Whig  principles,  inclining  to 
Radicalism,  and  held  office  as  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  under  Lord  Melbourne’s 
administration,  from  April,  1835,  to 
May,  1840.  He  declared  himself  to  be 
“in  favour  of  the  expulsion  of  the  bis¬ 
hops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of 
the  ballot  and  free  trade.”  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Consulship  of  Santa  Fe 
da  Bagota  in  August,  1841 ,  and  had  only 
arrived  in  the  country  a  few  weeks  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of 
ague  and  fever,  which  threatened  for 
some  time  to  terminate  fatally.  He 
however  rallied,  and  had  recovered  in  a 
great  measure  his  accustomed  strength 
and  spirits,  when  he  was  seized  by  a 
second  attack  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
after  an  illness  of  long  duration  had 
again  quite  recruited,  when  in  July  last 
he  fell  a  victim  to  a  third  attack,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  after  a  very  short  ill¬ 
ness.  He  married,  in  1827,  Maria, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut-Colonei 
Samuel  Dalrymple,  C.B. 

16.  At  Hill  Side,  King’s  Langley,  Anne 
Augusta,  wife  of  Henry  Tuffnell,  esq., 
M.P.,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Willmot Horton,  Bart. 

17.  Venetia  Theresa,  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Lady  Theresa  Digby. 

—  In  Clarges  Street,  Andrew  Baird, 
esq.,  M.D.,  F.Il.S.,  late  Inspector  of 
Naval  Hospitals,  and  Senior  Physician 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Fleet,  in  his  86th  year. 

18.  At  Thistle  Cottage,  Fortis  Green, 
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Finchley,  George,  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
AVilson,  the  vocalist,  in  his  8th  year. 

—  At  Monkstown,  near  Dublin,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dillon,  esq.,  late  Lieutenant  in  the 
19th  Regiment,  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Dillon,  Bart.,  of  Lismullen, 
Meath. 

20.  At  Broke  Hall,  Sarah  Louisa, 
widow  of  the  late  Sir  Philip  Bowes  Vere 
Broke,  Bart.,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Fowle  Middleton, of  Shrub- 
land  Park,  Suffolk. 

22.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  57,  Sir 
Edward  Synge,  the  second  Bart,  of  Kil- 
trough,  co.  Meath  (1801).  He  was  born 
April  6,  1786,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Robert  the  first  Baronet  (grandson  of 
Dr.  Nicholas  Synge,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Killaloe,  and  great  grandson  of  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Synge,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,)  by 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Theobald  Wolfe, 
esq.,  of  Newtown,  co.  Dublin,  and  cousin- 
german  to  Chief  Justice  Arthur  Wolfe, 
Lord  Viscount  Kilwarden.  He  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1804;  and  married  January  19, 1809, 
Mary  Helena,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert 
Welsh,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  of  Dublin, 
and  niece  to  Noah  Hill  Neale,  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  esq.,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
six  sons. 

23.  At  North  Bank,  Regent’s  Park, 
Robert  Walters,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
Barrister-at-law  ;  in  his  55th  year. 

—  Aged  59,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Knox, 
D,D.  He  was,  during  many  years, 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Tun¬ 
bridge,  and  Rector  of  Runwell  and 
Ramsden  Grays  in  Essex;  in  all  of 
which  he  succeeded  his  father,  Dr. 
Vicesimus  Knox.  He  was  educated  at 
Tunbridge  School,  under  his  father,  and. 
was  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated.  Although  he  did  not 
possess  the  literary  celebrity  of  his 
father,  yet  he  trod  closely  in  his  steps. 
He  ever  displayed  the  same  disinterest¬ 
edness  and  independence.  He  was  a 
sound  divine,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and 
an  eminent  scholar.  Like  him  also, 
he  was  a  steady  and  consistent  Whig. 
He  took  a  prominent  partin  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Reform  of  Parliament  ;  but, 
when  that  measure  was  accomplished, 
withdrew  from  politics.  He  united  to 
the  utmost  kindness  of  nature  singular 
energy  of  character,  and  exhibited  re¬ 
markable  perseverance  in  his  pursuits. 
To  his  exertions  was  principally  owing 
the  appropriation,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  of  a  very  large  pro¬ 


portion  of  the  present  ample  funds  of 
Tunbridge  School  to  the  uses  of  the 
foundation.  His  death  was  awfully  sud¬ 
den.  He  had  preached  in  the  morning 
in  Tunbridge  Church,  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  power,  and  was  to  have  preached 
again  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  scarcely 
entered  the  vestry  for  that  purpose, 
when  he  sank  down  and  instantly  ex¬ 
pired.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  sad 
event  was  caused  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  heart ;  but  so  insidious  was  the 
disease,  that  not  a  single  premonitory 
symptom  had  excited  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion  of  its  presence.  The  touching 
demonstration  of  sorrowand  respect  that 
took  place  at  his  funeral  showed  how 
duly  his  virtues  and  labours  were  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  personally  holden.  Nearly  two 
hundred  of  his  neighbours  assembled  in 
mourning,  and,  standing  uncovered, 
formed  a  lane,  through  which  his  re¬ 
mains  were  borne  to  the  grave.  He 
married  Frances,  the  second  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Francis  Woodgate, 
of  Somer  Hill,  near  Tunbridge,  esq. 
She  died  in  1831. 

24.  At  Shotley,  Suffolk,  in  his  91st 
year,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Forster,  D.D. 
Rector  of  that  parish  and  of  Quarring- 
ton,  Lincolnshire.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Forster,  Rector 
of  Halesworth  cum  Chediston,  Suffolk ; 
and  was  educated  at  Eton,  from  whence 
be  went  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  proceeded  B.A.  1776, 
M.A.  1779,  and  D.D.  1791.  He  was 
a  distinguished  classical  scholar,  and 
obtained  the  Chancellor’s  Medafin  1776, 
when  the  celebrated  Gilbert  Wakefield 
was  his  opponent.  He  was  formerly 
rector  of  Wainfleet  in  Lincolnshire,  to 
which  he  was  presented  by  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Thurlow;  but  resigned  it  in  1809 
for  Great  and  Little  Chesterford,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Marquess  of  Bristol. 
In  1816  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Shotley,  and  in  1826  to  Quarrington, 
by  the  same  patron  ;  both  which  prefer¬ 
ments  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 
Dr.  Forster  was  head  master  of  the  Free 
School  at  Norwich  from  1785  to  1811. 
His  talents  and  scholarship  were  parti¬ 
cularly  adapted  to  the  instruction  of 
youth,  and  his  rniid  and  gentlemanly 
manners  justly  endeared  him  to  those 
who  were  placed  under  his  care.  His 
latter  years  were  passed  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  his  parish,  where,  being  incapa- 
cited  by  loss  of  sight  from  performing 
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the  duties  of  the  church,  his  charity  and 
benevolence  rendered  him  highly  es¬ 
teemed  and  beloved,  and  his  deatli  most 
deeply  lamented.  A  portrait  of  Dr. 
Forster,  painted  by  Opie  at  the  request 
of  his  pupils,  is  placed  in  the  library  of 
St.  John’s  College,  of  which  he  was  the 
oldest  surviving  member.  He  married 
early  in  life  Miss  Turenne,  a  lady  of 
French  extraction,  by  whom  he  has  left 
a  son,  and  a  daughter,  the  widow  of 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Berry,  Bart.,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant 
conduct  under  Lord  Nelson,  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Nile. 

25.  At  his  residence,  Dodington 
Grove,  Kennington,  in  his  73rd  year, 
Mr.  William  Savage,  author  of  the 
“Dictionary  of  the  Art  of  Printing.” 
Mr.  Savage  was  a  native  of  Howden,  in 
the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York, 
and  was  the  younger  son  of  Mr.  James 
Savage,  of  that  place,  an  eminent  clock- 
maker,  who  was  well  versed  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics, 
and  who  had  been  for  many  years  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  late  celebrated  Henry 
Hindley,  of  York,  in  the  making  of 
spring  or  table  clocks,  for  the  nobility 
and  principal  gentry  in  the  North  of 
England.  Mr,  Savage  was  descended 
from  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Savage,  of  Rock 
Savage,  in  the  county  of  Chester.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  church- 
school,  in  Howden,  and  was  well 
grounded  in  geometry  and  mechanics. 
In  1790  he  commenced  business  as  a 
printer  and  bookseller  in  his  native 
town,  in  partnership  with  his  elder 
brother,  Mr.  James  Savage,  now  living 
in  Somersetshire,  the  author  of  the 
“  History  of  Taunton,”  &c.  In  1797, 
he  removed  to  London,  and  about  two 
years  afterwards  was  appointed,  under 
the  express  recommendation  of  the  late 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Barrington, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Count 
Rumford,  Printer  to  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  in  Albemarle-street,  London,  and 
was  for  ten  years  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  that  Estab¬ 
lishment  (the  Secretary  being  an  hono¬ 
rary  officer),  and  also  Secretary  to  the 
Patrons  of  the  Library,  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Chemistry,  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  their  Printing-office.  About 
the  year  1803,  Mr.  Savage  commenced 
the  printing  business  in  London,  on  his 
own  account,  but  still  retaining  his  offi¬ 
cial  situations  at  the  Royal  Institution, 


—  At  Ilalsted,  Essex,  John  Sewell, 
esq.,  in  his  88th  year. 

26.  In  George-street,  Portman-square 
Lieuf-Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Brooke, K.C.B., 
Col.  of  the  86th  Regt.  of  Foot,  in  his  7 1st 
year.  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  was  uncle  to  Sir 
Arthur  Brinsley  Brooke,  of  Colebrook, 
Bart.,  now  M.P.  for  the  co.  Fermanagh. 
Fie  was  the  third  son  of  Francis  Brooke, 
esq.,  an  officer  in  the  army,  by  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Henry  Prittie,  esq.,  of  Du- 
nally,  and  sister  to  the  first  Lord  Du. 
nally.  He  entered  the  service  in  1792, 
as  an  Ensign  in  the  44th  foot;  in  1793 
he  obtained  a  Lieutenancy;  and  the 
19th  Sept.  1795,  a  company  in  the  same 
corps.  He  served  on  the  Continent 
from  May  1794,  with  the  army  under 
the  Duke  of  York.  In  Dec.  1795  he 
went  to  the  West  Indies  rvith  the  army 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  was 
present  at  the  reduction  of  St.  Lucie,  in 
1796,  and  in  an  action  on  the  3rd  May 
in  the  same  year.  He  next  accompanied 
the  army  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
and  was  in  the  actions  of  the  13th  and 
21st  of  March,  1801.  In  1802  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  majority  in  his  regiment : 
and  the  15th  June  1804,  to  a  Lieut,- 
Colonelcy.  From  1804  to  1808  he 
served  in  Malta,  and  subsequently  in 
Sicily  and  Spain.  The  14th  of  June, 

1813,  he  received  the  brevet  of  Colonel 
in  the  army.  In  1813  he  went  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  commanded  a  Brigade 
as  a  Colonel  on  the  Staff,  in  the  army 
under  Lord  William  Bentinck.  The 
1st  June,  1814,  he  embarked  from  Bor¬ 
deaux,  second  in  command,  with  the 
army  under  Major-Gen.  Ross.  At  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg,  which  led  to  the 
capture  of  Washington,  his  brigade 
turned  both  flanks  of  the  American  army, 
for  which  he  was  publicly  thanked  by 
the  Major-General,  and  particularly- 
mentioned  by  him  in  his  despatch  to 
Lord  Bathurst.  On  the  death  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Ross  he  attacked  and  defeated  the 
enemy  near  Baltimore,  on  the  12th  Sept. 

1814.  He  was  also  present,  under  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham,  in  the  sanguinary 
actions  near  New  Orleans.  He  received 
the  brevet  of  Major-General  in  1819, 
and  that  of  Lieut.- General  in  1837.  He 
was  rewarded  with  the  military  Gover¬ 
norship  ofYarmouth  ;  and  with  the  rank 
of  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  ;  and  was 
advanced  to  be  a  Knight-Commander 
of  that  most  hon.  order  in  1833.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
86th  Foot.  Sir  Arthur  married  Mari- 
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anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Sneyd,  of  Newchurch,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  by  whom  he  had  issue. 

—  At  Newington,  near  Edinburgh, 
aged  64,  Lieut.-Gen.  Mark  Napier.  He 
was  born  Feb.  14,  1779,  the  second  son 
of  Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  Mark  Napier 
(fifth  son  of  Francis,  fifth  Lord  Napier), 
bv  his  second  wife  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Alexander  Symson,  of  Coneraig,  co. 
Aberdeen.  He  was  appointed  Ensign 
in  the  Royal  in  1793,  Lieut,  in  the  90th 
Foot,  13th  March,  1794;  Capt.  26th 
Jan.  1796;  Major  2nd  Aug.  1S04; 
Lieut.-Col.  in  the  same  corps  29th 
March,  1810;  Colonel  by  brevet  1819; 
Major-  Gen.  1830;  and  Lieut.-Gen. 
1841.  He  was  employed  on  the  coast  of 
France  in  1793  and  1794;  and  subse¬ 
quently  served  six  years  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  at  Minorca,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  commanded  the 
90th  Regt.,  at  the  capture  of  Guada- 
loupe,  in  1810,  for  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  wearing  a  medal.  He  was 
unmarried. 

27.  At  Chiselhurst,  Kent,  Mary,  wife 
of  John  Martin,  esq.,  M.P. 


AUGUST. 

3.  At  Sevenoaks,  the  Rev.  James 
Lloyd  Wallace,  M.A.,  Master  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Grammar  School, in  his  40th 
year. 

5.  At  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  Lieut. 
Col.  William  Jones,  late  of  the  Fifth 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  of  Lowestoft, 
Suffolk. 

• —  At  Rosenberg,  in  Prussia,  Everil- 
da  Flavus  BaronessVonAscheberg,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  M.  Farmer, 
esq.,  of  Nonsuch  Park,  Surrey. 

6.  At  Benares,  Col.  Wredenhall  Ro¬ 
bert  Pogson,  commanding  47th  Regt.  of 
Bengal  Infantry,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Bedingfield  Pogson,  esq.,  of  Sutton, Sur¬ 
rey,  in  his  57  th  year. 

—  At  Bath,  Dame  Helen  Bagshawe, 
relict  of  the  late  Sir  William  Chambers 
Bagshawe,  of  the  Oaks,  Derbyshire,  in 
her  75  th  year. 

—  At  Albury  Park,  Arthur  Henry, 
youngest  and  last  surviving  son  of  Henry 
and  Lady  Harriet  Drummond,  in  his 
21st  year. 

—  At  Gloucester  Place,  Portman- 
square,  Miss  Elizabeth  Dallas,  sister  of 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Dallas. 

8.  At  Malvern,  aged  69,  Steed  Gir* 


dlestone,  esq.,  of  Stibbington  Hall, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  for  many  years  an  eminent 
attorney  at  Wisbech,  and  formerly  De¬ 
puty  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  isle  of 
Ely,  upon  his  retirement  from  which  of¬ 
fice,  in  1826,  the  chief  justice,  acting 
magistrates,  and  barristers  of  the  isle  of 
Ely,  presented  to  him  a  piece  of  plate 
inscribed,  “As  an  unanimous  expression 
of  respect  for  his  very  able  and  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  Deputy  Clerk 
of  Assize  and  of  the  Peace  for  the  Isle, 
during  twenty-five  years.” 

9.  In  Montagu-square,  Major  Gene¬ 
ral  Sir  Donald  Macleod,  K.C.B.  of  the 
Bengal  army.  This  officer  was  the  son 
of  Donald  Macleod,  of  Berneray,  co. 
Inverness,  esq.,  who  was  grandson  of 
Donald,  fifth  son  of  Sir  Roderick  Mac¬ 
leod,  of  Macleod  ;  and  brother  to  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  John  Macleod,  K.C.H.  Colonel 
of  the  77th  Foot.  Sir  Donald  joined  the 
Bengal  establishment  as  a  Cadet,  in 
1781  ;  was  appointed  Ensign  in  the  3rd 
European  regiment  in  March  that  year, 
Lieut,  in  1783;  removed  to  the  29th 
Native  Infantry  in  1785  ;  to  the  6th 
European  regiment  in  1786  ;  and  to  the 
13th  battalion  Native  Inf.  in  1790.  He 
served  during  the  whole  of  the  war  with 
Tippoo  Sultan  in  1789-92,  and  in  that 
with  the  Rohilla  chieftains  in  1794.  In 
the  severe  battle  of  Oct.  26,  1794,  in 
which  the  British  troops  were  ulti¬ 
mately  victorious,  but  with  very  great 
loss,  the  13th  battalion,  from  its  situa-. 
tion  in  the  reserve,  suffered  more  than 
any  other  corps.  Five  officers  out  of 
eight,  including  the  commandant,  were 
killed,  and  Lieut.  Macleod  had  four  sa¬ 
bre  wounds,  three  of  which  were  slight 
and  one  severe.  In  1799  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Adjutant  to  the  2nd  battalion 
11th  Native  Infantry  ;  in  1795  he  be¬ 
came  brevet  Captain ;  and  in  Aug.  1830, 
after  serving  twenty  years  and  four 
months,  he  was  made  regimental  Cap¬ 
tain.  In  the  war  against  the  Mahratta 
states,  in  1803,  his  battalion  formed  part 
of  a  detachment  sent  into  the  Bundle- 
kund  country  ;  where  he  received  a  se¬ 
vere  matchloek  wound  before  the  fort  of 
Culpee.  On  the  capture  of  Gwalior,  the 
second  battalion  formed  part  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  placed  in  that  fortress.  He  after¬ 
wards  tookan  active  part  in  the  siege  of 
several  forts  on  the  river  Jumna;  and 
at  the  siege  of  Gobud,  in  Dec.  1805,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  reserve 
which  carried  the  breaeh.  Of  the  800 
men  of  which  it  consisted  above  a  hum- 
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dred  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  of 
the  native  officers  two  killed  and  three 
wounded.  In  May,  1807,  Capt.  Mac- 
leod  was  appointed  to  the  first  battalion 
of  the  11th  N.  Infantry,  which  corps  he 
commanded  until  he  went  to  Europe  on 
furlough  in  1810  ;  he  became  Major  by 
brevet  in  1808  ;  in  his  regiment  in 
1810;  returned  to  India  in  1813, 
and  joined  the  second  battalion  of 
the  same  regiment,  which  he  continued 
to  command  until  July  1819,  when  he 
was  appointed  Commandant  to  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Agra.  He  became  brevet  Lieut.- 
Col.  June  4,  1814;  in  the  regiment 
May  15, 1815  ;  Col.  in  1829  ;  and  finally 
Major-Gen.  Jan.  10,  1837.  Having  been 
for  some  years  a  Companion  of  the  Bath, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  Knight 
Commander  Feb.  16,  1838.  He  married 
in  1813,  the  daughter  of  John  Macken¬ 
zie,  esq.  of  Kincraig,  Rosshire. 

—  AtBoothwaite  Nook,  near  Brough¬ 
ton  in  Furness,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  in  her 
93rd  year. 

—  Louisa,  the  beloved  wife  of  Sir 
George  Best  Robinson,  Bart.,  of  Furze- 
brook  House,  Axminster,  Devon. 

11.  At  Bradford-street,  Liverpool, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Cargill,  LL.B.,  In¬ 
cumbent  of  the  Church  of  St,  John  the 
Evangelist,  Liverpool,  in  his  50th  year. 

12.  At  Wrotham  Heath,  Kent,  the 
Dowager  Lady  Mansel,  in  her  73rd  year. 

— •  Mrs.  Ann  Brettell,  spinster,  in 
her  90th  year. 

—  At  the  Rectory  House,  Birming¬ 
ham,  the  Lady  Louisa,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Marsh,  D.D.,  and  sister  of  the 
Earl  Cadogan. 

—  At  Green  Cottage,  Sutton,  James 
Carson,  esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  of 
Liverpool  ;  in  his  71st  year. 

13.  At  the  Hospice  de  Vieille,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  James  Barlow  Hoy,  esq.,  of 
Thornhill  Park,  and  late  of  Midanbury, 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Hoy  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  his  patronymic  was  Bar- 
low.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Hoy 
upon  inheriting  the  great  wealth  of  Mr. 
Hoy,  a  Russian  merchant.  He  was  a 
persevering  candidate,  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  interest,  for  the  representation  of 
the  town  of  Southampton  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  was  returned  to  four  Parlia¬ 
ments.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
talents,  courteous  and  urbane  in  his  man¬ 
ners,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the 
poor.  lie  was  fond  of  ornithology,  and 
was  in  the  Pyrenees  for  the  object  of 
collecting  rare  birds,  when  his  gun 


burst,  and  shattered  his  left  arm,  in  so 
dreadful  a  manner  that  death  was  the 
result.  He  married  Sept.  10,  1831, 
Marian  D’Oyley,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sheardman  Bird,  esq.,  of  Ha¬ 
rold’s  Park,  Essex,  and  niece  of  Lady 
Newbolt,  and  left  issue  a  daughter. 

—  At  Frampton,  Dorsetshire,  aged 
81,  the  Rev.  William  Butler,  Vicar  of 
that  parish.  He  was  of  Wadham  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  B.C.L.,  1787,  and  was 
presented  to  Frampton  in  1806,  by  F. 
J.  Browne,  esq. 

—  At  Wick,  the  Rev.  John  Richards, 
Vicar  of  St.  Donat’s  and  St.  Bride’s 
Minor,  Glamorganshire.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  latter  in  1807  by  the  Earl 
of  Dunraven,  and  to  the  former  in  1832 
by  T.  J.  Drake,  esq. 

*  14.  In  Stanhope-street,  West,  Re 
gent’s  Park,  John  Fennell,  esq.,  Capt. 
R.N. 

—  At  his  seat  in  Warwickshire,  Ro¬ 
bert  Canning,  esq.,  of  Foxcote,  and  of 
Hartpury,  Gloucestershire. 

15.  Lady  William  Somerset,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Lieut.  -  Gen.  Sir 
Thomas  Molyneaux,  Bart.,  in  her  53rd 
year. 

—  At  Downshire  Hill,  Hampstead, 
Robert  Bakewell,  esq.,  author  of  “  The 
Introduction  to  Geology in  his  76th 
year. 

16.  In  Stratford-place,  aged  74,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Anne,  dowager  Lady  Ellen- 
borough,  widow  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench. 
She  was  daughter  of  George  Philips 
Towry,  esq.,  married  Lord  Ellenborough 
Oct.  17,  1789,  and  was  left  his  widow 
in  Dec.  1818.  They  had  a  family  of 
thirteen  children,  nine  of  whom  are  liv¬ 
ing;  namely,  Lord  Ellenborough,  Go¬ 
vernor-Gen.  of  India;  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Law,  M.P.  Recorder  of  the 
City  of  London  ;  the  Hon.  Mary,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Lieut.-Col.  Dynely,  C.B.;  the 
Hon.  Elizabeth,  Lady  Colchester;  the 
Hon.  Anne,  Lady  Colville;  the  Hon. 
Henry  Spencer  Law;  the  Hon.  Frede¬ 
rica,  married  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Ramsden ; 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Towry  Law, 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Wells  ;  and 
the  Hon.  Frances,  Lady  Dallas. 

—  At  Oxendon,  Northamptonshire, 
aged  82,  the  Rev.  George  Boulton,  for 
fifty-seven  years  Rector  of  that  parish, 
lie  was  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  B.A.  1783,  M.A.  1787,  and  was 
presented  to  his  living  in  1786  by  A. 
Boulton,  esq. 
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17-  At  Fair  Oak,  the  Hon.  Lady 
Paget,  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Paget. 

18.  In  Grosvenor-square,  aged  22, 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Rolle  Poulett, 
Viscount  Hinton,  eldest  son  and  heir  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Poulett,  of  Hinton 
St.  George,  Somerset.  He  was  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  which  he 
entered  in  Dec.  1840. 

—  Maydwell  Horatio  Robert  Gulston, 
esq.,  of  Knuston  Hall,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  and  late  of  Her  Majesty’s  80th 
regt. 

■ —  From  an  accident,  Henry  Wolse- 
ley,  esq.,  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley,  Bart.;  in  his  24th  year. 

19.  At  Colwinstone,  near  Cowbridge, 
aged  90,  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  Curate 
and  Vicar  of  that  parish  for  fifty-nine 
years. 

20.  At  Coopersale  Rectory,  Essex, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Boyd  Abdy,  Rector  of 
that  place  and  Theydon  Gurnon,  a 
rural  dean,  and  a  magistrate  of  that 
county.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Abdy  Abdy,  of  Albyns, 
by  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Hayes, 
esq.,  of  Halliport.  He  was  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B. A.  1811,  M.A.  1814:  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Theydon  Gurnon  in  1812  by 
his  brother  J.  R.  Abdy,  esq. 

—  At  Stratton  Park,  Hants,  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Charlotte  Maitland,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Maitland,  of  Edinburgh. 

— -  Mrs.  Nelson,  of  Bulmer,  Essex; 
in  her  101st  year. 

21.  At  Schlierbach,  near  Heidelberg, 
in  his  45th  year,  Sir  Keith  Alexander 
Jackson,  the  second  Bart,  of  Arsley,  co. 
Bedford  (1815),  late  Captain  in  the  4th 
Light  Dragoons.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  John,  the  first  Baronet,  by 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  General  Gorham, 
of  Garhatn  Point,  Nova  Scotia.  He 
entered  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  as  Cor¬ 
net,  Dec.  2,  1819;  became  Lieutenant 
Dec.  19,  1822;  and  Captain  Dec.  13, 
1830.  He  served  during  several  cam¬ 
paigns  in  India.  He  married  Feb.  4, 
1834,  Amelia,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
George  Waddell,  esq.,  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  Service. 

22.  At  Manor  House,  Croydon,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Ogle  Verner. 

—  At  Langlee,  Melrose,  Roxburg- 
shire,  Bethia,  wife  of  Capt.  Russell 
Elliott,  R.N.,  in  her  37th  year. 

—  At  the  Mauritius,  the  Rev.  Arthur 


Leighton  Irwin,  M.A.,  of  Cams  College? 
Cambridge,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Seminary  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  at  Madras;  in  his  30th 
year. 

23.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Lady 
D’Urban,  wife  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  D ’Urban. 

24.  J.  Parry  Crooke,  esq.,  of  Vicar’s 
Hill,  near  Lymington,  Hants;  in  his 
35th  year. 

—  At  Watergate,  his  seat  near  Lewes, 
General  Sir  John  Gustavus  Crosbie, 
G.C.II.  This  gallant  officer  entered  the 
army  in  June,  1780,  became  Lieutenant 
30th  April,  1781  j  Captain  in  the  67th 
Foot,  1st  May,  1783;  Major  31st  Dec., 
1793:  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  22nd 
Foot,  28th  Sept.  1794  ;  Colonel  in  the 
army,  1st  January,  1800;  Major-Gen. 
25th  April,  1808  ;  Lieutenant-General, 
4th  June,  1813;  and  General,  22nd 
July,  1830.  He  was  nominated  a  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic 
Order  in  1837.  He  married  Frances, 
the  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  George 
Thomas,  esq.,  of  Watergate  and  Yapton 
Plaee,  Sussex,  M.P.  for  Chichester,  by 
Frances,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Page,  esq.,  also  M.P.  for  Chichester. 
By  that  lady  he  had  a  numerous  family, 
of  whom  Katherine  Louisa,  the  youngest 
daughter,  was  married,  in  1839,  to  the 
Hon.  Henry  Keppel,  Capt.,  R.N.,  fourth 
surviving  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

25.  At  Milford  Hall,  near  Stafford, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Levett,  in  his  70th 
year. 

26.  At  Bathurst,  Gambia,  his  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Henry  Frowd  Seagram,  R.N.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Segram,  vicar  of  Aldbourne,  Wilts ; 
and  had  been  actively  employed  in  the 
naval  service  of  his  country  almost  un¬ 
interruptedly  for  twenty-one  years.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  Commander  on  the 
19th  August,  1842  ;  and  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Gambia  13th  of  January 
following.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Gambia 
he  found  the  settlement  in  an  excited 
and  disorganized  state  ;  but  his  firm¬ 
ness  and  energy  of  mind,  combined  with 
mildness,  has  restored  it  to  better 
government,  which  will  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  advantage  to  the  settlement,  as  well 
as  to  the  successor  of  Captain  Seagram. 
His  friends  were  quite  funprepared  for 
this  shock,  as  they  received  a  cheerful 
letter  from  him  about  three  weeks  pre- 
yiously.  Nor  had  they  entertained  any 
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fears  about  the  climate  as  he  had  been 
habituated  to  tropical  countries  for  more 
than  fifteen  years.  But  the  pestiferous 
exhalations  of  the  Gambia  proved  too 
powerful  for  even  his  almost  iron  con¬ 
stitution. 

—  At  South  Down  Cottage,  near 
Weymouth,  Thomas  Billett,  esq. 

—  In  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  Howard. 

—  On  his  homeward  passage  from 
Madras,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Smith,  of  the 
Madras  Army;  in  his 53rd  year. 

27.  At  Chambly,  Canada,  Sarah 
Pearson,  wife  of  George  Dance,  esq.,  of 
the  71st  Reg.,  in  her  22nd  year. 

—  At  Placencia,  in  Spain,  a  Carmelite 
nun,  in  her  108th  year.  She  was 
seventy-nine  years  in  the  cloister,  and 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  five  Spanish 
Kings  and  nine  Popes. 

—  At  Hambrook,  Agnes,  Widow  of 
the  late  Lieutenant-General  Thomas 
Avarne,  of  Rugely,  Staffordshire,  dau. 
of  Major  Blair,  of  Blair,  Ayrshire. 

28.  At  Holton  le  Beckering,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  the  Rev.  John  Hale,  Rector  of 
that  parish  and  of  Buslingthorpe.  He 
was  presented  to  the  former  in  1812  by 
C.  T urner,  esq.,  and  to  the  latter  in  1 828 
by  the  Governors  of  the  CharterjHouae. 

—  At  his  residence,  William  Street, 
Lowndes  Square,  Sir  Thomas  Charles 
Morgan,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  ;  husband  of  the  well-known 
authoress.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Morgan,  esq.,  of  Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury.  Ho  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  the  Charter-house ;  entered  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  his 
eighteenth  year  ;  was  distinguished  as 
a  Greek  scholar  and  metaphysician ; 
and  graduated  M.B.  1804,  M.D.  1809. 
He  married  first  the  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Hammond,  esq  ,  of  Queen 
Square,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter  ; 
and  secondly,  (on  the  occasion  of  his  ac¬ 
companying  the  Marquess  of  Abercorn 
to  Ireland,)  Miss  Owenson,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  Baron’s 
Court.  During  twenty  years’  residence 
in  Ireland  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  cause  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  which  he  advocated  in 
the  publicjournals  and  periodicals.  He 
gave  up  professional  practice  at  an  early 
period,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits. 

—  At  Dundee,  Miss  Lilias  Ramsay, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James  Ramsay, 
Bart»>  of  Banff'. 


—  At  Dundee,  Mr.  David  Hill,  jun.» 
Editor  of  the  Dundee  Courier. 

29.  At  his  residence  at  Wandsworth, 
Richard  Platt,  esq.  At  the  riots  of 
1816,  when  the  house  of  Mr.  Beckwith, 
gunsmith,  of  Snow  Hill,  was  attacked, 
he  was  in  the  shop,  endeavouring  to 
protect  the  property,  and  received  a  ball 
in  the  side  ;  for  which,  Cashman,  the 
presumed  ringleader,  underwent  the  ex¬ 
treme  penalty  of  the  law  opposite  to  the 
spot  where  the  crime  was  committed. 
His  life  was  for  a  considerable  time 
despaired  of,  and  the  bullet  was  not 
extracted  until  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years. 

■ —  At  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  at  an 
aduanced  age,  the  Rev.  William  Deigh- 
ton,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Whinbergh  with 
Westfield,  and  formerly  vicar  of  Car- 
brooke,  Norfolk.  He  was  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  was  presented  to  both 
his  livings  by  Sir  W.  Clayton,  Bart.,  to 
Whinbergh  in  1805,  and  to  Carbrooke 
in  1816. 

—  At  Florence,  Jean,  fourth  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Trotter,  esq,,  of  Dyrham 
Park,  Barnet,  in  her  38th  year. 

—  At  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  Spain, 
John  Joseph  Gordon,  third  son  of  John 
David  Gordon,  esq.,  of  Wardhouse, 
Aberdeenshire,  in  his  25th  year. 

30.  At  Barnes,  Surrey,  John  Henry 
Slade,  esq.,  Lieut.-Col.  in  the  army,  and 
late  Major  of  the  First  Dragoon  Guards, 
eldest  son  of  General  Sir  John  Slade, 
Bart.,  G.C.II. 

—  At  North  Runcton,  Norfolk, 
Harriet  Alicia,  wife  of  the  Hon.  William 
Covvper,  and  daughterof  Daniel  Gurney, 
esq.,  and  the  late  Lady  H.  Gurney,  in 
her  1.9th  year. 

—  B.  A.  Belcher,  esq.,  of  Stoke’s 
Croft,  Bristol ;  in  his  77th year. 

31.  At  Stisted  Hall,  Essex,  aged  87, 
Charles  Savill  Onley,  esq.,  Bencher  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  Robert  Harvey,  esq.,  merchant 
and  banker/ an  Alderman  of  Norwich, 
(of  whom  and  his  family  many  interest¬ 
ing  particulars  were  given  in  our  Obi¬ 
tuary,  May,  1842,  p .555),  by  Judith, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Onley,  R.N.  Mr. 
Onley,  then  Charles  Harvey,  was  called 
to  the  bar,  Nov.  24,  1780,  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  of  which  Society  he  afterwards 
became  a  Bencher.  In  1783  he  was 
elected  Steward,  and  in  1801  Recorder, 
of  Norwich.  In  1804,  his  portrait  was 
painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation,  and  is  to  be 
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seen  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Hall,  on  the  walls  of  which  building, 
portraits  of  other  individuals  of  his 
family  are  also  suspended.  In  1812  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Norwich, 
after  a  contested  election.  At  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  1818,  he  retired  from  the 
representation  of  his  native  City,  and 
afterwards  sat  for  Carlow  from  1820  to 
1826.  It  was  in  December,  1822,  that 
he  took  the  names  of  Savill  Onley,  on 
the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Onley,  through  whom  he  came 
to  the  possession  of  a  very  fine  estate  in 
Essex,  besides  a  large  personal  pro¬ 
perty.  In  1826  he  resigned  his  Recor- 
dership.  Amongst  other  public  situa¬ 
tions  formerly  held  by  this  respected 
gentleman,  were  those  of  a  Chairman  of 
the  Norfolk  Quarter  Sessions,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Literary  Fund  Society, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Colonel  Pat¬ 
terson’s  Battalion  of  Norwich  Volunteers, 
enrolled  in  1808  as  a  regiment  of  Local 
Militia.  He  also  filled  for  many  years 
the  office  of  Manager  to  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  Company.  Mr.  Onlgy 
was  greatly  beloved  and  justly  esteemed 
by  his  numerous  connections  and  friehds. 
Mr.  Onley  was  twice  married. 

—  At  Cawnpore,  Bengal,  Mhtilda, 
the  wife  of  Captain  John  B.  Bonham,  of 
H  er  Majesty’s  50th  Reg.,  and  only  sur¬ 
viving  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Bulkeley,  of  Huntley  Hal),  Stafford¬ 
shire. 

Lately.  At  Cape!  Curig,  of  which 
parish  he  had  been  Curate  forty-five 
years,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hughes;  in  his 
71st  year. 

—  At  Hampton,  Mr.  Jonathan  Ham, 
in  his  72nd  year. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1.  At  Westfield,  Sussex,  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  discharge  of  a  gun,  aged  27,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Edward  Pratt,  Vicar  of 
Wartling,  in  the  same  county.  He  was 
of  University  College,  Oxford  ;  and  was 
instituted  to  Wartling  in  1841. 

—  Accidentally  drowned,  near  Nor¬ 
wich,  Mr.  Robert  Wells,  of  Canonbury- 
square,  Islington,  in  his  24th  year ;  as 
also  his  brother,  Mr.  Alfred  Wells,  of 
Norwich,  in  his  22nd  year. 

2.  At  Clifton,  after  a  few  days’  ill¬ 
ness,  in  his  73rd  year,  the  Rev.  James 
Tate,  M.A.  Canon  Residentiary  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Vicar  of  Edmonton,  Middlesex  ; 
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and  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire. 
Mr.  Tate  was  himself  educated  at  that 
school,  and  went  from  thence  to  Sid¬ 
ney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  elected  Fellow.  Hegraduated  B.A. 
1794,  M.A.  1797.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  Master  of  Richmond  School ; 
and  was  there,  at  once  one  of  the 
most  successful,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  who  have  attempted  that 
arduous  office.  He  had  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  skill  in  winning  the  attachment  of 
his  scholars,  and  how  deservedly,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  tribute 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  them,  which  we 
extract  from  the  Times  newspaper; — 
“One  of  the  first  acts  of  Earl  Grey’s 
Administration  was  to  present  Mr.  Tate, 
who  had  always  advocated  Whig  princi¬ 
ples,  to  one  of  the  canonries  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  not  as  a  recompense  for  any 
poli  deal  obsequi  ousness  or  sycophancy — 
for  no  man  ever  thought,  spoke,  or  acted 
with  more  independence,  or  with  a 
greater  or  sterner  love  of  truth — but  as 
a  well-deserved  reward  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  zeal,  ability,  and  success  with 
which,  during  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  he  had  presided  over  the 
Grammar  School  at  Richmond,  in  York¬ 
shire;  at  which  he  had  himself  been 
educated,  and  from  which  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  appointment  gave  universal  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  time;  for  it  appeared  only 
just,  that  he,  who  had  so  long  and  dili¬ 
gently  laboured  in  his  useful  and  ho¬ 
nourable  vocation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  should  receive  from  the  State 
some  public  provision  for  his  declining 
age,  as  a  recognition  of  his  merits,  and 
of  the  many  virtues  of  which  his  charac¬ 
ter  was  composed.  How  worthily  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
office  in  the  church  to  which  he  was  then 
elevated,  is  best  known  to  those  who 
witnessed  the  constant  and  unremitted 
attention  with  which  he  applied  himself 
to  his  awful  charge  as  a  minister  of  eter¬ 
nal  truth,  not  only  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  St.  Paul,  but  also  in  the 
parish  church  of  Edmonton,  of  which, 
by  virtue  of  his  canonry,  he  also  became 
the  incumbent.  His  mode  of  communi¬ 
cating  religious  instruction  from  the 
pulpit,  was  characterised  by  that  mild 
and  simple,  yet  eloquent  and  effectual 
style  of  persuasion,  which  he  had  found 
so  useful  in  communicating  secular  in¬ 
struction  to  the  young  persons  whom 
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he  had  trained,  with  almost  parental 
care,  to  learning  and  virtue.  How  no¬ 
bly  they  benefitted  by  it,  the  records  of 
both  Universities,  but  more  especially 
those  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
have  long  borne  ample  testimony.  They 
show  that,  as  a  teacher  of  classical 
learning,  none  of  his  contemporaries 
were  more  successful,  and  that  few  were 
even  so  successful,  as  the  plain  country 
schoolmaster,  to  whose  residence  in  the 
remote  province  of  Estremadura — as  he 
used  playfully  to  call  his  own  native 
Richmondshire — pupils  were  attracted 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  no  wonder;  for  the 
task  of  education,  which  many  precep¬ 
tors  perform  as  a  mere  matter  of  irk¬ 
some  duty  and  of  wearisome  and  de¬ 
pressing  toil,  was  to  him  a  mere  matter 
of  delight,  and  almost  a  labour  of  love. 
He  had  the  singular  knack  of  inspiring 
others  with  that  passion  for  learning  by 
which  he  was  himself  animated,  and  of 
smoothing  the  pathway  to  knowledge 
until  it  appeared  neither  harsh  nor 
crabbed  even  to  those  who  were  most 
unwilling  to  make  their  first  steps  upon 
it.  He  was  a  most  exquisite  and  dis¬ 
criminating  judge  of  the  exact  amount 
of  information  which  the  young  mind 
could  imbibe  at  one  draught,  and  there¬ 
fore  never  ran  the  risk  of  nauseating  it 
by  administering  doses  beyond  its  capa¬ 
city  to  retain  with  advantage.  It  was 
his  constant  endeavour,  and  one  which 
was  crowned  with  complete  success,  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
principles  of  the  most  rigid  accuracy. 
But  partially  acquainted  himself  with 
the  most  exact  of  sciences,  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  beneficial  effects  which  ma¬ 
thematical  studies  produce  upon  the 
well-trained  intellect  ;  and  he  laboured 
diligently  to  transfer  these  advantages  to 
the  classical  studies  of  his  own  pupils. 
To  this  may  be  attributed  the  aptitude 
of  mind  displayed  by  the  Richmond 
boys  for  the  severe  abstractions  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  reading,  and  their  proficiency  in 
a  science  with  the  elements  of  which 
they  were  comparatively  unacquainted 
on  their  entrance  into  the  University. 
But  though  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
symbols,  they  had  learned  from  their 
master  the  invaluable  lesson  of  patient 
thought.  Inferior  to  other  scholars  in 
the  more  pleasing  graces  of  Latin  com¬ 
position,  they  excelled  all  in  their 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  philoso¬ 
phical  principles  and  grammatical  nice¬ 


ties  oflanguage.  Thucydidesand  Horace 
— grammar  and  chronology — had,  under 
Mr.  Tate’s  guidance,  effected  for  them 
what  Newton  and  Euler— geometry  and 
analysis — effect  for  others.  He  had  the 
strongest  aversion  to  corporal  punish¬ 
ments,  from  a  conviction,  which  he 
often  expressed,  that  stripes  were  un¬ 
availing  to  ameliorate  the  lad  who  could 
not  be  excited  either  by  well-timed  en¬ 
couragement  or  by  well-timed  reproof 
to  industry  and  improvement.  He  sel¬ 
dom  or  ever  found  any  difficulty  in  “  the 
management  of  tyroes  of  eighteen,7* 
which  Cowper  in  his  Tyrocinium  de¬ 
clares  to  be  so  full  of  difficulty;  for  his 
indulgent  gentleness  made  them  consi¬ 
der  him  as 

“A  father,  friend,  and  tutor,  all  in  one.” 

Even  when  it  became  necessary  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  them  u  the  bitter  absinth’’ 
of  rebuke,  he  always  smeared  the  rim 
of  the  goblet  in  which  he  tendered  it  to 
their  lips  with  the  sweet  flavour  of 
honeyed  kindness.  Like  his  own  fa¬ 
vourite  Horace — 

“  He  raised  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he  found, 
And  tickled,  while  he  gently  prob’d  the  wound; 
With  seeming  innocence  the  boy  beguil’d, 

But  made  the  deadliest  passes  while  lie  smil’d.” 

In  his  most  angry  moments — aud  what 
schoolmaster  can  always  command  his 
temper  1 — there  was  none  of  that  aus¬ 
tere  and  gloomy  ferocity  in  his  look 
which  so  often  engenders  in  youth  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  hatred  towards  their  instructors  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  most 
sportive  moments — and  he  often  en¬ 
livened  with  a  jest  the  most  incompre¬ 
hensible  choruses  in  /Eschylus,  and  the 
most  abstruse  passages  in  Tacitus  and 
Thucydides — he  preserved  that  placid 
air  of  dignified  authority  which  is  the 
best  antidote  against  contemptuous  fa¬ 
miliarity.  Those  pupils  in  whom  he 
observed  a  combination  of  genius,  and 
talent,  and  industry,  he  cherished  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  labouring  with 
them  in  school  and  out  of  school,  in 
season  and  out  of  season — most  readily 
responding  to  all  their  inquiries,  and 
even  voluntarily  suggesting  them,  when 
shame  or  diffidence,  or  some  other 
cause,  too  trifling  to  deserve  a  distinct 
name,  kept  the  young  novice  silent. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  made  them  the 
constant  companions  of  his  walks  during 
his  leisure  hours,  thus  winning  their 
youthful  affection  by  the  constant  affec¬ 
tion  he  evinced  towards  them ;  and 
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many  of  them  now  living  can  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  value  of  the  viva  voce  lec¬ 
tures  which  they  received  and  to  the 
viva  voce  examinations  which  they  un¬ 
derwent,  as  they  threaded  their  way 
together  (“  cantantes  ut  eamus ,’*  as  he 
used  to  say)  through  the  delightful 
woods  and  walks  of  Easby.  This  is  not 
the  place  nor  the  time  to  enter  further 
into  the  details  of  a  system  which  com¬ 
municated  and  recommended  knowledge 
at  every  stage — which  turned  so  many 
of  the  alumni  of  Richmond  School  into 
scholars,  fellows,  and  tutors  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  and  which  has 
raised  some,  and  in  due  time  may  raise 
others,  into  worthy  ornaments  of  all  the 
learned  professions  of  their  country. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  principle  of 
fear  was  one  which  he  sedulously  ba¬ 
nished  from  his  plan  of  education,  and 
that  his  constant  object  was  to  establish 
the  principle  of  honest  and  honourable 
emulation  in  its  stead.  Early  in  life,  he 
had  solved  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
problem,  which  Roger  Aschatn  pro¬ 
pounded  nearly  300  years  ago  to  the 
schoolmasters  of  his  day,  and  had  de¬ 
cided  that  the  schoolhouse  ought  to  be, 
not  a  house  of  bondage  and  of  terror, 
but  a  house  of  play  and  of  pleasure. 
As  in  the  model  school  of  Quinctilian, 
so  in  that  of  Mr.  Tate,  ‘  profuit  alicu- 
jus  objurgata  desidia,  profuit  laudata 
industria;  excitabatur  laude  remulatio; 
turpe  ducebatur  cedere  pari, — pulchrum 
superare  majores.*  Any  preceptor  act¬ 
ing  upon  such  principles,  and  dispen- 
ing,  as  he  did,  vast  stores  of  erudition 
out  of  his  capacious  mind,  with  a  prodi¬ 
gality  disdaining  all  fear  of  exhaustion, 
and  with  a  felicity  of  illustration  and  a 
distinctness  of  language  rendering  all 
mistake  of  his  meaning  quite  impossible 
— is  certain  to  be  esteemed,  regarded, 
loved, — nay,  these  are  cold  words,  and 
we  will  therefore  add,  is  certain  to  be 
venerated  and  idolized  by  his  scholars, 
especially  if,  like  Mr.  Tate,  he  identi¬ 
ties  himself  with  their  interests  and 
exerts  every  energy  of  his  soul  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  welfare.*’  Mr.  Tate  was  not 
an  extensive  author,  but,  after  mature 
and  deliberate  consideration,  he  pub¬ 
lished  some  of  the  results  of  his  critical 
experience  which  were  highly  esteemed. 
He  was  the  editor  of  two  excellent  edi¬ 
tions  of  Horace,  which  he  entitled 
“Horatius  Restitutes, ”  and  he  also 
published — Greek  Tragic  and  Comic 
Metres,  &c.,  with  treatises  on  the  Sap¬ 


phic  stanza  and  the  Elegiac  distich. 
Foureditions.”  “Richmond Rulesforthe 
Ovidian  distich.’*  “  The  Glasgow  Greek 
Grammar.**  Sixth  edit.  “  Dalzel’s  Col¬ 
lectanea  Grteca  Majora,  Vol.  If.,  com- 
plectensExcerptaex  VariisPoetis.  Edi- 
tio  septima.  1830.  The  text  of  this  edi¬ 
tion  was  much  improved,  particularly 
in  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  which  is  given 
entire  from  the  last  recension  of  the  late 
Dr.  Elmsley.  In  the  selections  from 
Sappho  and  Callimachus,  the  text  of 
Bishop  Blomfield  was  used.  He  pub¬ 
lished  also  other  works.  Mr.  Tate  left 
several  sons. 

—  At  the  House  of  Charles  Pott,  esq., 
Bridge-street,  Southwark,  Elizabeth 
Hutchinson,  for  more  than  sixty-three 
years  a  servant  in  his  family;  in  her 
86th  year. 

3.  At  Ilfracombe,  Devonshire,  aged 
62,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Edward  Bridges, 
D.D.,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1806,  and  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  in  Feb.  1823.  Dr.  Bridges  was 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  amiable  dis¬ 
position  and  suavity  of  manners  ;  as  he 
was  of  rather  retired  habits,  he  held  no 
other  office  in  the  University,  and  de¬ 
clined  being  nominated  Vice-Chancellor 
on  the  last  vacancy,  though  he  was 
next  in  rotation  for  that  dignity. 

4.  Near  London,  aged  81,  John  Fitz- 
maurice  Pierse,  esq.,  formerly  of  Lis- 
towell  and  Newcastle  in  Ireland.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Fitzmaurice 
family  of  Lixnaw ;  and  was  married 
in  1795  to  Johanna,  daughter  of  Pierse 
O’Brien,  esq.,  and  Johanna  Lacy  his 
wife,  the  sister  of  General  Maurice  de 
Lacy,  of  Grodno  in  Russia,  a  native  of 
Limerick,  who  valiantly  served  under 
Suwarrow,  and  died  in  1820.  She  from 
her  mother,  dame  Mary  Herbert,  in¬ 
herited  the  blood  of  the  Herberts.  Ge¬ 
neral  Maurice  was  nephew  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Marshal  Count  Francis  Maurice 
Lacy  of  Austria. 

—  At  Mussourie,  Major  C.  Newbery, 
late9thBengal  Cavalry, only  son  of  Lieut.- 
General  Newbery,  3rd  Dragoon  Guards. 

5.  At  Thelwall,  in  her  78th  year, 
Anne,  widow  of  James  Sedgewick,  esq., 
formerly  of  Hoole  Hall,  and  Ince  in  the 
co.  of  Cheshire,  who  died  in  1839. 

6.  At  the  residence  of  his  son,  in 
Leeds,  aged  71,  the  Rev.  George  Mor- 
ley,  late  Governor  of  the  Wesleyan  Aca¬ 
demy,  Woodhouse-grove.  He  had  tra¬ 
velled  just  half  a  century,  and  was  the 
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originator  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  in  its  present  form  of  home  ope¬ 
rations. 

— •  At  Thun,  in  Switzerland,  Thomas 
Teed,  esq.,  of  the  Hurst  House,  East 
Moulsey,  Surrey  ;  in  his  45th  year. 

8.  At  Fewstone,  Yorkshire,  aged  82, 
the  Rev.  Christopher  Ramshaw,  for 
more  than  fifty  years  Vicar  of  that 
paiish,  to  which  he  was  presented  in 
1 790  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  B.A. 
]  784  as  first  Senior  Optime. 

—  At  Weston-super-Mare,  Lady  Jas. 
O’Bryen,  wife  of  Lord  James  O’Bryen, 
Vice-Admiral  in  the  Royal  Navy;  in 
her  63rd  year. 

—  In  Park-street,  Blanche  Eleanor, 
infant  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Ro¬ 
bert  Grosvenor. 

9.  At  his  residence,  Alfred-street, 
Bath,  aged  73,  Gen.  William  Brooke, 
late  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards.  This 
officer  entered  the  army  as  Cornet  in 
the  8th  Light  Dragoons  in  June  1793  ; 
received  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  83rd 
Foot  in  October,  and  an  independent 
company  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  made  Captain  in  the 
96th  Foot  the  25th  March  1794,  and  in 
September  of  that  year  embarked  for  the 
West  Indies.  Whilst  on  his  passage  he 
became  Major  in  his  regiment;  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  St.  Marc,  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  March  1795.  In  June  fol¬ 
lowing  he  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  that  garrison  ;  and  he  continued 
in  that  situation  until  Aug.  1796,  when 
he  returned  to  England.  The  95th 
Regt.  having  been  reduced  in  1795,  he 
continued  unattached  until  1798,  and 
afterwards  on  half  pay  until  Jan.  1805, 
when  he  obtained  the  Majority  of  the 
56th  Foot,  and  in  June  following  that  of 
the  5th  Dragoon  Guards.  He  received 
the  brevet  of  Colonel  in  1800,  and  that 
of  Colonel  in  1810.  In  1812  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  staff  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  He  became  a  Major-General  in 
1813,  Lieut. -General  in  1825,  and  Ge- 
ral  in  1841.  He  retired  from  the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards  some  years  ago. 

10.  In  Great  George-street,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  John  Crocker  Bulteel,  esq  ,  of 
Fleet,  in  Devonshire.  This  gentleman 
was  the  son  and  heir  of  John  Bulteel, 
esq.,  of  Fleet  and  Lyneham.  Being  the 
son-in-law  of  Lord  Grey,  he  came  for¬ 
ward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Southern 
Division  of  Devonshire,  at  the  first 
election  after  the  Reform  BiP,  and  was 


returned  aftera  contest  which  terminated 
as  follows  ; — 

Lord  John  Russell  .  .  3782 

J.  Crocker  Bulteel,  esq.  3684 
Sir  J.Y.BulIer,  Bart.  .  3217 
In  1835  there  was  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  and,  to  avoid  a  con¬ 
test,  Mr.  Bulteel  gave  way  to  Sir  J.  Y. 
Buller,  who  was  returned  with  Lord 
John  Russell;  the  latter  of  whom,  im¬ 
mediately  after,  on  being  appointed 
Home  Secretary,  was  ejected  by  another 
Tory,  Mr.  M.  E.  N.  Parker.  Mr.  Bul¬ 
teel  subsequently  served  the  office  of 
Sheriff  of  Devonshire  in  1841.  He  was 
a  talented  and  warm-hearted  gentleman 
and  much  respected  in  the  county  as  a 
magistrate.  Mr.  Bulteel  married  May 
13,  1826,  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  second 
daughter  of  Charles  Earl  Grey,  by 
whom  he  left  a  youthful  family. 

10.  At  his  sister’s  house  in  Edgbas- 
ton,  near  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Panton  Myddleton,  Incumbent  of  Hea¬ 
ton  Norris,  Cheshire,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell.  He  was  of 
Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  M.A. 
1791  ;  and  was  presented  to  Heaton 
Norris,  in  1809,  by  the  collegiate 
church  of  Manchester. 

—  At  Blendworth  House,  Hants, 
Caroline,  wife  of  George  Carr,  esq.,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Michael  Sey¬ 
mour,  Bart. 

—  At  Brighton,  Dr.  Thomas  Hughes 
Ridgway,  M.D.,  late  of  the  Rifle  Bri¬ 
gade,  in  his  60th  year. 

—  At  Pentille  Castle,  Cornwall,  J. 
T.  Cory  ton,  esq.,  in  his  70th  year. 

11.  At  Broadstairs,  James  Treco- 
thick,  esq.,  lade  of  Addington  Place, 
Surrey,  in  his  90th  year. 

—  At  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  Francis 
Cynric  Sheridan,  esq.,  Treasurer  of  the 
Island,  third  son  cf  the  late  Thomas 
Sheridan,  esq.,  and  grandson  of  the 
Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan. 

12.  At  Malvern,  aged  47,  Mary  Jane 
lady  of  Sir  Edmund  Cradock  Hartopp, 
Bart.  She  was  only  daughter  of  Morton 
first  Lord  Henley  (brother  to  the  first 
Lord  Aucland)  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Hen¬ 
ley,  fifth  daughter  of  Robert,  EarJ  of 
Northington. 

—  In  Maddox-street,  Regent-street, 
William  Bradney  Pershouse,  esq.,  of 
Leamington,  formerly  of  Penn-hall, 
Staffordshire,  and  Deputy-Lieutenant 
of  the  said  county,  in  his  58th  year. 

14.  At  Malta,  Lieut.  Lowry  Wynne, 
Royal  Artillery, 
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—  At  Invercauld,  (suddenly,  whilst 
shooting  on  the  moors,)  aged  33,  George 
Houston,  esq.,  younger,  of  Johnstone 
Castle,  late  M.P.  for  Renfrewshire.  He 
was  the  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Ludo- 
vic  Houston,  esq.,  by  Anne,  eldest  dau. 
of  John  Stirling,  esq.,  of  Kippendavie. 
He  first  came  forward  on  the  conserva¬ 
tive  interest  for  the  county  of  Renfrew 
in  1835;  but  the  former  Whig  member, 
Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart ,  stood 
his  ground,  polling  528  votes,  Mr. 
Houston  had  460,  and  Mr.  William 
Dixon,  a  Radical,  230.  On  the  death 
of  Sir  Michael  Stewart,  in  Jan.  1837, 
Mr.  Houston  was  returned,  polling  809 
votes,  whilst  his  Whig  competitor.  Sir 
J.  Maxwell,  had  only  636.  At  the  ge¬ 
neral  election  in  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Houston  had  821  votes  to  Capt.  Stew¬ 
art’s  704;  but  in  1841  he  declined  the 
contest. 

15.  The  Dowager  Lady  Hort,  relict 
°f  Sir  John  Hort,  Bart.,  of  Hortland, 
Kildare  ;  in  her  78th  year. 

—  Thomas  Parker,  esq.,  late  of 
Southall  Green,  Middlesex  ;  in  his  90th 
year. 

16.  At  the  Rectory,  Liddington,  the 
Rev.  M.  Hare  ;  in  his  5 1st  year. 

—  At  his  residence,  near  Dublin, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Prior,  D.D.,  Vice 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
college.  He  was  a  scholar  in  1787,  B.A. 
1789,  elected  Fellow  in  179)2,  and  Vice- 
Provost  in  1841.  His  only  daughter, 
Mary  Susanna,  was  married  Oct.  26, 
1840,  to  R.  E.  Phillips,  esq.,  only  son 
of  Richard  Phillips,  esq.,  of  Mount  Ri¬ 
vers,  Tipperary, 

—  At  the  Sussex  Hotel,  Bouverie- 
street,  aged  90,  Thomas  Parker,  esq. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  well-known 
goldsmith  in  Fleet-street,  and  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Goldsmiths’.  Com¬ 
pany. 

17.  At  Sidmouth,  the  Lady  Mary 
Taylour,  daughter  of  the  late  and  sister 
to  the  present  Marquess  of  Headfort. 

—  At  Balcaskie,  Georgiana  Char¬ 
lotte,  wife  of  J.  H.  Lloyd  Anstruther, 
esq.,  of  Hintlesham  Hall,  Suffolk. 

—  At  Warrington,  in  her  70th  year. 
Miss  Hannah  Mathias,  the  only  surviv¬ 
ing  child  of  John  Mathias,  esq.,  of  Colby 
Moor,  Weston,  in  the  county  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  and  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  Da¬ 
niel  Mathias,  M.A.  Rector  of  White¬ 
chapel. 

18.  Charlotte  Bucknall,  wife  of  Chol- 
meley  Charles  Dering,  esq.  of  Ayott 


St.  Lawrence,  and  of  Chapel-stieef, 
Grosvenor-square. 

19.  At  Landport  House,  Portsmouth. 
Caroline,  Wife  of  Col.  George  Cardew, 
Commanding  Royal  Engineers  of  the 
South  Westand  Sussex  District;  in  her 
61st  year. 

—  At  Meophain  Bank,  near  Ton- 
bridge,  aged  59,  Lieut. -Col.  William 
Leighton  Wood,  K.H.,  formerly  of  the 
4th  or  King’s  Own  Regiment,  in  which 
he  was  appointed  Ensign  1803;  Lieut. 
1804;  Capt.  1807.  He  served  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  in  1813  was  Aide-de- 
campt  to  Major-Gen.  Robinson. 

—  At  Clifton,  the  Hon.  Catherine, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Roger  Frankland, 
Canon  Residentiary  of  Wells  and  sister 
to  Lord  Colville.  She  was  married  in 
1792,  and  left  a  widow  in  1826. 

—  At  Frome,  aged  68,  Francis  Bush, 
esq.  He  died  suddenly,  and  his  funeral 
caused  considerable  sensation  in  the 
town  of  Frome.  Business  was  entirely 
suspended,  all  the  shops  being  closed. 
Hi  s  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave 
by  a  procession  of  of  nearly  500  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
all  attired  in  mourning  ;  with  the  Lodge 
of  Odd  Fellows,  lately  established  (of 
which  he  was  an  honorary  member),  and 
others  of  their  fraternity  from  the 
Lodges  of  Kilmarsdon,  Trowbridge, 
Bath,  &c.,  amounting  to  about  sixty, 
uniformly  dressed  in  mourning,  wear¬ 
ing  their  aprons  trimmed  with  black, 
black  sashes,  and  crape  rosettes. 

—  At  Coaxdon  Hall,  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  A. 
Walrond,of  Smallridge,  Axminster;  ia 
her  34th  year. 

20.  At  Bridekirk,  near  Cockermouth, 
the  Rev.  Humphrey  Archer  Hervey,  for 
fifty  years  Vicar  of  that  parish  ;  in  his 
77th  year. 

—  At  the  Rev.  Francis  Brownlow’s, 
co.  of  Derry,  Ireland,  Elizabeth  Geor¬ 
giana,  wife  of  Claude  Alexander,  esq., 
of  Ballochmyle,  Ayrshire,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Colonel  and  Lady  Martha 
Keatinge. 

21.  Diana  Webbe,  wife  of  Samuel 
Webbe,  of  Turnham  Green  Terrace, 
and  mother  of  the  late  Egerton  Webbe. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  aged  73,  Mary, 
relict  of  John  Mainwaring  Uniacke,  esq, 
of  Great  Boughton,  Cheshire. 

22.  At  Ireland  Island,  Bermuda, 
Capt.  Fenwick,  Royal  Engineers. 

—  At  Meelick,  Galway,  Dominick 
Blake,  esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  Sr 
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Walter  Blake,  of  Menlo,  Bart.,  in  his 
88  th  year. 

— •  At  Reading,  Lieut.-Col.  Archi¬ 
bald  Cameron,  formerly  of  the  87th 
Royal  Irish  Fusileers  ;  in  his  68th 
year. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  Eleanor  Caroline, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Ro¬ 
bert  Annesley,  and  niece  of  the  late 
Earl  Annesley. 

—  In  his  90th  year,  after  a  somewhat 
long  illness,  the  Rev.  John  Clayton, 
senior,  formerly  Pastor  of  the  Weigh  - 
house  Independent  meeting.  He  was 
brought  up  in  an  apothecary’s  shop,  but 
removed  thence  to  Trevecca,  one  of  the 
Lady  Huntingdon’s  colleges  in  Wales, 
and  became  a  methodist  preacher. 
About  1796  he  joined  the  Independents 
as  minister  of  the  King’s  Weigh-house 
chapel  near  London  Bridge,  which  he 
held  for  many  years,  but  at  length  re¬ 
linquished  in  consequence  of  increasing 
age  and  infirmities. 

23.  At  his  residence,  Hercules  Build¬ 
ings,  Lambeth,  after  an  illness  of  some 
months,  Mr.  Richard  Usher,  Clown  at 
Astley’s  Amphitheatre.  For  the  last 
half  century  no  man  had  contributed 
more  to  the  amusement  of  the  public. 
Notwithstanding  he  had  borne  for  many 
years  the  appellation  of  “  Old  Dicky 
Usher,’’  he  had  scarcely  reached  his 
58th  year.  His  father  was  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  mechanical  exhibition,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century  was 
well-known  over  the  north  of  England 
and  Ireland.  “  Little  Dicky” at  a  very 
early  age  was  a  conspicuous  person,  and 
contributed  by  his  activity  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  to  the  success  of  44  the  concern.” 
A  spirit  of  adventure  induced  him  to 
start  on  his  own  account,  and  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  friend  he  collected  a  “  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  coppers”  in  the 
towns  of  Newcastle,  Manchester,  Liver¬ 
pool,  &c.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Mr.  Banks,  proprietor  of  the 
Liverpool  Amphitheatre,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  offered  him  an  engagement,  which 
Dicky  joyfully  accepted,  and  made  his 
first  bow  to  a  Liverpool  audience  at  the 
Christmas  of  1807.  His  success  there 
was  prodigious — his  readiness  in  the 
circle  supplied  a  stock  of  jokes  for  the 
universal  public,  and  no  contrivance, 
however  extravagant,  was  considered 
impossible  for  his  invention.  His  fame 
reached  the  ears  of  the  managers  of 
Astley’s,  and  in  the  year  1809  he  ap¬ 


peared  in  London  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  John  Astley.  He  forth¬ 
with  became  a  favourite,  and  for  many 
years  Usher’s  benefit  was  an  occasion 
on  which  an  extraordinary  performance 
would  take  place,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
theatre.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
feats  was  the  announcement  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  sail  from  Westminster  to 
Waterloo-bridge  in  a  washing-tub  drawn 
by  geese,  and  to  proceed  thence  to  the 
Coburg  Theatre  in  a  car  drawn  by 
eight  tom  cats.  The  first  part  of  this 
journey  he  performed  in  safety  ;  but, 
although  the  mousers  were  regularly 
harnassed,  so  great  was  the  crowd  in 
the  Waterloo-road  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  proceed  ;  in  consequence  several 
“jolly  young  watermen”  shouldered 
Usher  and  his  stud,  and  bore  them  in 
triumph  to  the  theatre.  Increased  years, 
however,  had  not  added  to  his  elasticity 
of  limb,  and  latterly  he  confined  himself 
to  invention  and  design. 

—  At  Oxford,  aged  95,  Mr.  William 
Dupe.  He  was  born  Jan  1st.  1749,  at 
Stoney  Stoke,  near  Wlncanton,  Somer¬ 
set;  in  which  neighbourhood  he  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  a  smith ;  and 
when  a  very  young  man  he  could,  by  his 
superior  vigour,  and  the  weight  of  the 
hammer  he  wielded,  produce  twice  as 
many  nails  in  a  given  time  as  any 
other  competitor.  He  went  to  Oxford 
upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  and  more 
than  half  a  century  since  fixed  the  cop¬ 
per  globe  on  the  summit  of  the  Obser¬ 
vatory.  He  possessed  the  inventive  fa¬ 
culty  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  was  also 
exceedingly  curious  and  persevering  in 
his  inquiries  into  vegetable  organisa¬ 
tion.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
he  might  have  been  seen  several  miles 
from  Oxford  collecting  specimens.  For 
many  years  he  wrought  as  a  gunsmith, 
and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  his 
trade;  but  he  was  essentially  a  projec¬ 
tor  ;  continually  devising  some  new 
thing,  from  the  culture  of  the  potato  to 
some  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the 
mechanic  and  engineer.  At  different 
times  he  obtained  no  less  than  ten  pa¬ 
tents  for  various  useful  inventions. 

—  At  Kilbride,  Wexford,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Owen,  sixty-two  years  Rector  of 
the  Union  of  Camolin,  in  the  diocese  of 
Ferns  ;  in  his  87th  year. 

—  Professor  Bell,  Professor  of  Scotch 
Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

24.  On  his  passage  from  Madras  to 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  for  the  recovery 
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of  his  health,  Sir  John  David  Norton, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Madras. 

—  At  Southampton,  aged  59,  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Alexander  Stewart 
Mackenzie,  M.A.,  of  Glasserton  and 
Seaforth,  N.B.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  Keith  Stew¬ 
art,  second  son  of  the  sixth,  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  John  seventh  Earl  of  Gal¬ 
loway,  by  Georgina  Isabella  Sinha 
d’Aguilar,  He  married  in  1817  the 
Hon.  Mary  Mackenzie,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Francis  last  Lord  Sea¬ 
forth,  and  widow  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  Bart.  K.C.B.,  and  as¬ 
sumed  by  sign  manual  the  name  of 
Mackenzie  on  his  marriage.  He  was 
Commissioner  of  the  India  Board  from 
1832,  until  November,  1834.  In  1831 
he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  Ross  and  Cromarty,  which  he  re¬ 
presented  until  1837,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Ceylon,  and  sworn  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council.  He  remained  there 
until  1840,  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
succeeded  to  the  Governorship;  On 
leaving  Ceylon  the  deceased  proceeded 
to  Corfu  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  a  few  months  back  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Lord  Seaton,  the  present  Commis¬ 
sioner.  By  the  lady  already  men¬ 
tioned,  he  left  issue  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

25.  At  Matson  House,  near  Glouces¬ 
ter,  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law  Ed¬ 
win  Maddy,  esq.,  D.C.L.,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age,  Sir  Matthew  Wood, 
Bart.,  of  Hatherley  House,  in  the  same 
county,  Alderman  of  London,  and  one  of 
the  four  Members  of  Parliament  for  the 
City.  Sir  Matthew  Wood  was  the  eldest 
of  the  ten  children  of  William  Wood  and 
Catherine  Cluse  (who  were  married  in 
1766),  and  was  born  2nd  June,  1768. 
William  Wood  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  serge  maker  at  Tiverton,  and  his 
son  Matthew  was  educated  at  BlundelPs 
Free  Grammar  School,  in  that  town. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  assisted  his  father 
in  collecting  the  serge  from  the  cottages 
where  it  was  manufactured.  At  the  age 
of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Newton 
of  Exeter,  his  first  cousin,  who  then 
carried  on  an  extensive  business  as 
chemist  and  druggist  in  Fore-street,  in 
that  city.  At  19  he  was  engaged  as  a 
traveller  by  Mr.  Waymouth,  a  whole¬ 
sale  druggist,  whose  house  of  business 


was  near  Mr.  Newton’s,  and  who  had 
thus  opportunities  of  observing  the  ta¬ 
lent  and  industry  of  the  apprentice 
whom  he  selected.  It  is  singular  that 
at  this  time  Mr.  Gibbs,  father  of  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs,  resided  next  door  to  Mr. 
Way  mouth’s  house  of  business;  whilst 
Doctor  Walcott  (better  known  as  Peter 
Pindar)  and  Mr.  Baring,  the  father  of 
Lord  Ashburton,  were  frequent  visitors 
at  Mr.  Waymouth’s  residence  at  Top- 
sham.  Before  he  had  attained  twenty-two 
Matthew  Wood  had  attracted  notice  by 
his  ability  and  integrity  as  a  traveller,  and 
was  invited  by  Messrs.  Crawley  and  Ad¬ 
cock,  of  Bishopsgate-street,  London,  to 
accept  a  situation  in  that  capacity  un¬ 
der  their  firm,  and  he  accordingly  went 
to  London  early  in  1790.  After  about 
two  years  a  partnership  was  formed  by 
one  of  the  Messrs.  Adcock  and  Messrs. 
John  and  Thomas  Price,  into  which,  by 
their  offer.  Mr.  Wood  was  admitted, 
and  they  carried  on  business  as  drug¬ 
gists  in  Devonshire-square.  This  part¬ 
nership  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
Upon  its  dissolution,  he  carried  on  bu¬ 
siness  on  his  own  account,  in  Cross¬ 
street,  Clerkenwell.  In  1796  he  married 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Page, 
of  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  with  whom  Crabbe  the  poet 
was  at  one  time  apprenticed.  In  1801 
he  removed  to  Falcon-square,  Cripple- 
gate,  and  carried  on  business  alone  until 
the  year  1804,  when  he  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  with  the  late  Colonel  Edward 
Wigan,  as  hop  merchants.  In  1802  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  four  Common 
Councilmen  for  the  Ward  of  Cripplegate 
Without,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Wood 
was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
He  soon  was  appointed  Deputy  to  Sir 
William  Staines,  the  then  Alderman  of 
the  Ward,  and  in  1807,  while  absent  on 
a  tour  of  pleasure  in  Ireland,  he  was 
elected  Alderman  of  the  Ward  on  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Staines.  In  1809 
he  served  the  oflice  of  Sheriff  of  London 
and  Middlesex  with  Alderman  Atkins, 
and  was  called  upon  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  arresting  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on 
a  Speaker’s  warrant,  when  he  in  vain 
implored  the  government  to  abstain 
from  calling  in  the  military.  At  the 
general  election  in  1812,  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
city  in  Parliament,  together  with  Mr. 
Waithman  (not  then  an  Alderman) ; 
but  both  were  at  that  time  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  In  1815  he  succeeded  in  due  course 
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to  the  mayoralty,  in  which  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  not  merely  by  an  un¬ 
wonted  hospitality,  but  far  more  by  an 
energy  and  ability  as  a  magistrate, 
which  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been 
unrivalled.  The  critical  state  of  the 
country  in  1816,  the  Com  Bill  having 
been  passed  in  1815, and  the  great  scar¬ 
city,  and  consequentdistressand  dissatis¬ 
faction,  which  then  existed,  rendered  it 
most  important  to  select  for  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate  of  London  a  person  upon  whose 
firmness  reliance  could  be  placed  ;  and 
many  of  those  who  professed  opposite 
political  opinions  voted  for  the  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  Alderman  Wood  as  Mayor.  He 
was  consequently  returned,  with  Aider- 
man  Combe,  by  the  Livery  to  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  it  being  understood  that 
the  latter  gentleman  was  too  unwell  to 
accept  of  the  office,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  several  hundred  years  the  civic 
chair  was  filled  during  two  consecu¬ 
tive  years  by  the  same  individual.  The 
manner  in  which  the  formidable  Spa 
Fields  riot  was  quelled  by  the  personal 
exertions  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the 
assistance  of  Sir  James  Shaw  and  one  or 
two  other  determined  magistrates,  fully 
justified  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  During  his  second  mayoralty 
he  also  at  once  terminated,  by  his  pre¬ 
sence  and  decision,  a  serious  riot  in 
Newgate;  and  he  in  the  same  year  res¬ 
cued  three  unfortunate  Irishmen  from 
execution,  who  were  the  victims  of  a 
conspiracy  of  police  officers,  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Dublin.  In  1817,  on  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  second  year  of  his  mayor¬ 
alty,  he  was  again  returned  by  the 
Livery,  but  was  not  selected  by  the 
Court  of  Aldermen.  During  his  se¬ 
cond  mayoralty,  in  1817,  on  the  re¬ 
tiring  of  Alderman  Combe,  he  was 
returned  without  opposition  as  repre* 
sentative  of  the  city  of  London  in  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  at  the  general  election 
in  1818  he  was  again  returned  to 
Parliament  for  the  city  of  London, 
together  with  Alderman  Waithman 
and  Thorp,  and  Thomas  Wilson,  esq., 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  city  mem¬ 
bers,  Sir  William  Curtis  and  Aider- 
man  Atkins.  So  fully  did  Sir  Matthew 
Wood  retain  his  civic  popularity,  that 
at  every  subsequent  election — and  there 
have  been  six  contests,  he  not  only 
kept  his  seat,  but  was  generally  return¬ 
ed  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion.  however,  viz,  in  1826,  his  position 


was  reversed,  owing  to  his  declaration 
in  favour  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  on  the  evejof  the  election,  and  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  its  consequences. 
In  the  year  1820,  upon  the  decease  of 
King  George  III.,  Alderman  Wood  was 
applied  to  by  Queen  Caroline  (then 
abroad)  for  advice,  and  being  fully  per¬ 
suaded  of  her  innocence,  with  that 
straightforward  decision  and  hatred  of 
oppression  which  distinguished  him 
through  life,  he  at  once  exhorted  her  to 
face  her  accusers  by  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  met  her  on  her  journey  at 
Montbard,  in  France,  and  at  St.  Omer 
acquiesced  at  once  in  her  determination 
to  reject  the  offer  of  50,000/.  a  year  on 
the  degrading  condition  of  renouncing 
her  title,  which  offer  was  accompanied 
by  a  threat  of  prosecution  if  she  return¬ 
ed  to  England.  On  arriving  in  London 
the  Queen  took  up  her  residence  for 
some  time  at  the  Alderman’s  house,  in 
South  Audley-street,  subsequently  re¬ 
moving  to  Brandenburgh  House,  Ham¬ 
mersmith.  With  consistent  firmness 
Alderman  Wood  stood  by  the  cause 
which  he  had  espoused,  regardless  alike 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  timid  and 
the  attacks  of  a  portion  of  the  press ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  his 
manly  adherence  to  the  cause,  of  Queen 
Caroline  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
maiden  ‘sister  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Wood,  of  Gloucester,  who  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  him,  and  whom  he  saw  bat 
once  afterwards,  for  a  few  minutes  dur¬ 
ing  her  life.  She  made  him  her  almoner, 
and  by  her  will  left  him  a  house  in 
Gloucester  ;  and  when  he  attended  her 
funeral  Mr.  James  Wood,  who  was  till 
then  unknown  to  him,  insisted  on  the 
Alderman  sleeping  at  his  house,  and 
from  that  time  paid  him  unceasing  at¬ 
tention.  On  Mr.  James  Wood’s  death, 
in  1836,  he  constituted  Alderman  Wood 
one  of  his  four  executors,  among  whom 
he  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  large 
property.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Wood  his  will  was  disputed  by  some  of 
his  next  of  kin,  and  by  a  sentence  of 
Sir  Herbert  Jenner  it  was  declared 
null;  but  on  appeal  to  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  that  sentence  was  reversed,  and  the 
will  established,  the  judgment  being 
delivered  by  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

—  At  Hampton  Court,  Mr.  John 
Weippert,  of  Soho  Square,  upwards  of 
twenty  vears  Director  of  the  Orchestra 
at  the  Court  Balls  and  at  A 1  macks. 
The  accident  which  occasioned  his 
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death  will  be  found  detailed  in  our 
Chronicle. 

—  At  the  Vicarage,  White  Lacking- 
ton,  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Johnson,  aged  70,  Anna 
Maria,  relict  of  Thomas  Brooke,  esq. 
for  many  years  Senior  Judge  at  Moor- 
shedabad,  in  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

26.  In  Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde  Park, 
Archibald  Francis  William  Swinton, 
esq.,  of  Warsash  House,  Hants  ;  in  his 
75th  year. 

27.  At  Rajghin,  near  Messeerabad,  of 
spasmodic  cholera,  seven  days  after  his 
marriage,  Lieut.  Mathew  Ward,  4th 
Bengal  Cavalry  Lancers,  third  son  of 
William  Ward,  esq.,  of  Connaught  Ter¬ 
race,  late  M.P,  for  the  City  of  London  ; 
in  his  25th  year. 

—  At  Beacon  Grange,  near  Hexham, 
Charles  Jones,  esq.,  Solicitor  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  ;  in  his  77th  year. 

—  At  Knockduffe  House,  Kinsale, 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Thos.  Browne,  K.C.H. ; 
in  his  72nd  year. 

—  In  Waterford,  Margaret  Lucy  Vin¬ 
cent,  Relict  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Vincent, 
Curate  of  Youghal;  in  her  90th  year. 

—  At  Ramsgate,  Lieut.-Gen.  Beevor, 
R.  A, 

28  At  Rathmines,  Mrs.  Avis  Nuttal, 
relict  of  Capt.  Nuttal,  whom  she  sur¬ 
vived  upwards  of  seventy  years  ;  in  her 
101st  year. 

• —  At  Leigh  Street,  Burton  Crescent, 
Mrs.  Shiers,  only  surviving  sister  of  the 
late  Captain  Wilson,  formerly  of  Ennis¬ 
killen  ;  in  her  93rd  year. 

29.  At  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  Wil¬ 
liam  Webster,  esq.,  a  Magistrate  and 
DeputyTfieut.  for  that  county ;  in  his 
72d  year- 

30.  At  the  Royal  Military  Asylum, 
Chelsea,  Capt.  Lugard,  after  forty  years 
service  as  Adjutant  and  Secretary  of 
that  institution  ;  in  his  82nd  year. 

—  At  Cambridge,  aged  53,  Alexan¬ 
der  Scott  Abbott,  esq.,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
William  Abbott,  esq.,  surgeon,  of 
Needham-market,  Suffolk,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Grammar  School,  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s,  under  Mr.  Beecher.  At 
an  early  age  he  proceeded  to  London, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Abernethy.  About  the  year  1807,  Mr. 
Abbott  commenced  his  professional  prac¬ 
tice  in  Cambridge,  and  eventually  be¬ 
came  an  alderman  on  the  old  corpora¬ 
tion, and  twice  served  the  office  of  mayor. 


—  At  Newport,  aged  53,  Thomas 
Jones  Phillips,  esq.,  solicitor.  He  held 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  clerk  to  the  magistrates  in  the 
borough  of  Newport,  the  division  of 
Newport,  the  division  of  Bedwelty,  and 
the  d  i vision  of  Christchurch,  and  was 
clerk  to  the  trustees  of  the  Newport 
turnpike  trust,  and  Under-Sheriff  for 
the  co.  Monmouth  during  the  Shrie¬ 
valty  of  S.  Homfray,  esq. 

Lately ,  At  Topsham,  Devon,  Mrs. 
Folliott,  widow  of  Capt.  D.  Folliott, 
R.N.;  in  her  92d  year. 

—  Charles  Tottenham,  esq.,  of  Bal- 
Iycurry  and  New  Ross,  cousin  to  the 
Marquess  of  Ely.  He  married  Catha¬ 
rine,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Wigram,  Bart.,  formerly  M.P.  for  Wex¬ 
ford,  and  is  succeeded  in  his  extensive 
estates  by  his  son  Charles,  who  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
George  Airey,  K.C.H..  by  the  Hon. 
Catharine  Talbot,  daughter  of  the  Ba¬ 
roness  Talbot  of  Malahide. 

—  After  a  lingering  illness,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  White  Niblock,  D.D.  and 
formerly  F.S.A.,  and  M.R.S.L.  We 
find  Dr.  Niblock  was  Curate  of  Ilitchin, 
when,  in  Feb.  1820,  he  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Free-school  in  that  town. 
In  Feb.  1823  he  received  a  testimonial 
of  respect,  thus  inscribed  :  “This  piece 
of  plate  was  presented  by  the  teachers 
of  the  Hitchin  Church  Sunday  School  to 
the  Rev.  Joseph  White  Niblock,  B.A., 
as  a  small  tribute  of  their  gratitude  for 
his  unremitting  attention  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  school  during  the  time  he 
filled  the  office  of  president.”  Some 
years  after  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D. 
as  a  member  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  removed  to  London,  and^  un¬ 
dertook  the  mastership  of  a  private 
school  near  Tavistock-square,  called  the 
London  High  School.  In  this  he  failed. 
In  1837  he  was  licensed  to  the  evening 
lectureship  of  St.  Mary  Somerset,  Up¬ 
per  Thames-street.  Dr.  Niblock  was 
the  author  of  a  Classical  Latin  Dic¬ 
tionary.  In  1827  he  announced  a  He¬ 
brew,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  English  lexi¬ 
con  of  the  Scripture  proper  names,  with 
the  penultimate  quantities  accurately 
marked  and  accentuated.  He  was  also 
author  of  “  Piety  and  Patriotism  ;  or, 
the  Church  the  Champion  of  Liberty.” 
1835,  8vo.  He  made  a  very  extensive 
and  curious  collection  of  the  various  oc¬ 
casional  forms  of  prayer  which  have  been 
used  by  authority  in  the  tChurch  of 
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England  (see  a  letter  from  him  on  the 
subject  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  XCVI.  i. 
513,  and  others  in  XCVIII.  ii.  517, 
XCIX.  ii.  31),  and  had  an  intention  to 
print  a  selection  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  them,  but  did  not  meet  with  suffici¬ 
ent  encouragement  to  induce  him  to 
proceed  with  his  proposal. 

—  At  Rastrick,  near  Halifax,  in 
his  70th  year,  Mr.  John  Clay,  one  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  during  his 
life  approved  himself,  on  all  occasions, 
the  steady  supporter  of  the  cause  of 
charity.  He  has  left  behind  him  very 
substantial  proofs  of  his  care  and  con¬ 
cern  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  secular 
welfare  of  the  poor,  in  the  various  be¬ 
quests  contained  in  his  will,  among 
which  are  the  following;  1,000/.  to  en¬ 
dow  a  school  for  the  poor  at  Rastrick  ; 
500/.  for  the  support  of  Moravian  mis¬ 
sions  ;  500/.  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society;  100/.  for  the  Halifax 
Infirmary :  and  2,000/.  for  the  Hud¬ 
dersfield  Infirmary. 


OCTOBER. 

1.  In  Charles-street,  Berkeley-square, 
the  Right  Hon.  Catharine  Lucy, 
Countess  Stanhope.  She  was  third 
daughter  of  Robert  first  Lord  Carring¬ 
ton,  by  his  first  wife  Anne,  daughter  of 
Lewyn  Boldero  Barnard,  esq.,  and  was 
married  in  1803  to  the  Earl  Stanhope, 
by  whom  she  leaves  a  son  and  daughter. 
Viscount  Mahon,  M.P.,  and  Lady  Dal- 
meny. 

—  At  Yarmouth,  Sophia,  sister  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  Bart.,  and  wife  of 
G.  W.  Manby,  esq.,  Inventor  of  the  life- 
apparatus  for  saving  shipwrecked  sailors ; 
in  her  67th  year. 

2.  At  his  seat,  Carlogie  Cottage, 
Aberdeenshire,  aged  71,  Sir  Arthur 
Farquhar,  Knt.,  Rear  Admiral  of  the 
White,  C.B.  and  K.C.H.  This  officer 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Farquhar,  of 
Newhall,  co.  Kincardine,  esq.,  by  Agnes 
daughter  of  James  Morison,  of  Elisich, 
esq.,  who  was  Provost  of  Aberdeen  in 
the  memorable  year  1745,  and  who  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  himself  at  that 
trying  period  by  his  firm  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  Mr.  Arthur 
Farquhar  commenced  his  naval  career 
in  October,  1787.  He  served  as  a  Mid¬ 
shipman  on  board  the  Lowestoflfe 
frigate,  Hyena  of  24  guns,  and  Al* 


tide,  74.  After  passing  the  usual 
examination  for  a  Lieutenant,  Mr. 
Farquhar  was  induced  to  quit  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  proceed  to  the  East  Indies  as 
a  free  mariner ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
arrived  there  when  a  war  broke  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  French 
Republic,  which  caused  him  to  change 
his  plans,  and  seek  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  the  King’s  Service  ;  it  was 
sometime,  however,  before  he  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  his  intention.  The 
first  man-of-war  which  Mr.  Farquhar 
joined  in  India  was  the  Hobart,  a  ship- 
sloop,  commanded  by  Captain  B.  W. 
Page,  from  which  he  was  soon  removed 
into  the  Suffolk,  74.  In  the  early  part 
of  1796  he  assisted  at  the  capture  of  the 
Harlingen,  a  Dutch  national  brig,  of 
14  guns  and  45  men,  and  also  at  the 
reduction  of  Amboyna  and  Banda,  on 
which  latter  service  he  held  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  in  command  of  a 
Dutch  armed  vessel.  He  afterwards 
served  in  succession  to  the  Swift  sloop 
of  war,  and  Carysfort  and  Heroine  fri¬ 
gates,  in  which  last  ship  he  returned 
home  as  First  Lieutenant,  under  the 
command  of  the  Hon.  John  Murray,  in 
July,  1798.  From  this  period  Lieut. 
Farquhar  was  actively  employed  in  the 
Superb  74,  Eolus  32,  and  Acasta  40,  on 
the  Channel,  Mediterranean,  Baltic, 
and  North  Sea  stations,  until  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Commander,  April  29, 
1802.  His  first  appointment  after  this 
promotion  was  January  16,  1804,  to  the 
Acheron  bomb,  in  which  vessel  he  made 
a  most  heroic  defence  against  an  enemy 
of  overwhelming  superiority,  on  the  4th 
February,  1805.  The  court-martial  as¬ 
sembled  on  this  occasion  declared  their 
opinion  that  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Farquhar  “■  was  highly  meritorious,  and 
deserving  imitation,”  and  he  was  conse¬ 
quently  most  honourably  acquitted. 
Captain  Farquhar  was  promoted  to  post 
rank,  April  8,  1805,  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund  subsequently 
voted  him  a  sword,  value  100/.,  for  his 
noble  conduct  in  the  above  action.  In 
the  course  of  the  spring  of  1806  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  for  the  Ariadne , 
rated  at  20  guns,  in  which  ship  he  was 
emp'oyed  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea 
stations,  occasionally  blockading  the 
German  rivers,  till  February  24,  1809. 
During  this  period  he  captured  three 
French  and  two  Danish  privateers, 
carrying  in  the  whole  44  guns,  and  216 
men.  In  August,  1809,  Captain  Farqu- 
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har  was  appointed  to  the  Desiree  fri¬ 
gate,  and  during  the  three  following 
years  he  commanded  a  squadron  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  blockade  of  the  Texel,  on 
which  station  he  captured  four  French 
privateers,  carrying  46  guns  and  176 
men  ;  destroyed  a  gun  boat  and  three 
other  armed  vessels  ;  and  re-captured 
a  Danish  bark,  laden  with  timber  for 
Sheerness  dock-yard.  His  subsequent 
services  in  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  where 
he  commanded  a  light  squadron,  were  of 
still  greater  importance,  in  the  des¬ 
truction  of  various  batteries  on  those 
rivers  ;  and  they  were  closed  by  the 
reduction  of  Gluckstadt,  an  extremely 
strong  fortress  which  had  been  several 
times  besieged  by  powerful  armies,  but 
never  taken  until  Jan.  5,  1814,  when  it 
surrendered  to  a  division  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden’s  army,  under  the 
command  of  Baron  de  Boye,  and  that 
part  of  the  British  squadron  then’ re¬ 
maining  with  Captain  Farquhar,  after 
an  investment  of  sixteen,  and  a  most 
effectual  bombardment  of  six  days.  For 
this  service  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  creating  him  a 
Knight  of  the  Sword,  and  he  was  also 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  Order.  Captain  Farquhar  was 
appointed  to  the  Liverpool,  a  40-gun 
frigate  May  4,  1814  ;  and  he  continued 
to  command  that  ship,  employed  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  Cape  station,  until  April  3, 

1816.  He  obtained  the  insignia  of  a 
C.B.  in  1815,  and  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  Aberdeen,  September  22, 

1817.  He  subsequently  served  as  second 
in  command  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for 
some  time  as  Commander-in-Chief;  and 
for  his  services  there,  during  a  rebellion 
of  the  negroes,  he  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  a  sword  of  the  value  of  150/. 
and  a  piece  of  plate  from  the  merchants. 
On  his  return  home,  in  1833,  he  was 
made  a  Knight  bachelor.  He  became 
a  Rear-Admiral  in  1837.  Sir  Arthur 
Farquhar  married,  Aug.  15,  1809,  Jane, 
daughter  of  James  Murray,  esq.,  of 
Camwere.  By  that  lady,  who  died  in 
October,  1816,  he  had  four  children. 

—  At  Baizwarrah,  Captain  John 
Jones,  of  the  30th  Reg.  of  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  second  son  of  the  late 
Colonel  Jones  of  the  7 1st  Highland 
Light  Infantry. 

—  At  his  Rectory,  Pontesbury, 
Shropshire,  the  Rev*  Hamlet  Harrison, 

B.D. 


—  The  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of 
Carlow  for  a  period  of  forty-four  years. 

3.  Alice  Hugh  Massy,  wife  of  R.  B. 
Younger,  esq.,  of  Yeoveney  House, 
near  Staines.  She  was  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Col.  O’Donnell,  of  New¬ 
port  House,  Mayo,  and  grand-daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  Neall  O’Donell,  Bart. 

—  At  Bridlington,  aged  86,  Robert 
Lowrey,  esq.,  formerly  master  mariner 
in  the  West  India  trade.  He  accom¬ 
plished  twenty-seven  successful  voyages 
from  England  to  Jamaica  and  back, 
crossing  the  Atlantic  fifty-four  times 
without  receiving  any  serious  loss  or 
damage  to  ship  or  cargo. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Manchester,  in  his 
63rd  year,  George  Wm.  Wood,  esq., 
M.P.  for  Kendal  F.L.S.,  a  Magistrate 
and  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  President  of 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  was  born  at  Leeds  26th  of  July,  1781, 
and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Wood,  F.L.S.,  minister  of  Mill  Hill 
Chapel,  in  that  town,  by  Louisa  Anne, 
daughter  of  George  Oates,  esq.,  of  New¬ 
ton  %all,  co.  York.  He  entered  into 
business  in  Manchester  at  an  early  age, 
and  continued  steadily  to  rise  until  he 
became  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of 
that  great  commercial  town,  and  was 
partner  with  its  present  representative, 
Mark  Philips,  esq.  At  their  first  election 
for  the  southern  division  of  Lancashire, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  that  division,  and  was  re¬ 
turned  at  the  head  of  the  poll ;  but  at 
the  next  election  in  1835  the  tide  of 
political  favour  had  completely  turned, 
and  his  name  appeared  at  the  bottom  ot 
the  poll.  In  1837  Mr.  Wood  was  in¬ 
vited  to  stand  for  the  Borough  of  Ken¬ 
dal,  to  which  he  consented,  and  was  then 
elected  without  opposition,  as  also  he 
was  on  the  succeeding  election  in  1841. 
He  professed  himself  “  a  Whig  of  the 
school  of  Charles  James  Fox,”  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  friend  of  “  civil  and  religious 
liberty,”  which,  indeed,  he  adopted  as 
his  family  motto.  Mr.  Wood  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  rooms  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  Vice-President,  whilst 
attending  one  of  their  meetings.  Fie 
married,  22  Nov.  1810,  Sarah,  the  eL 
dest  daughter  of  Joseph  Oates,  esq.,  of 
Weetwood  Hall,  near  Leeds,  whom  he 
has  left  his  widow,  with  one  son. 
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—  At  Sandgate,  Kent,  whither  he 
had  retired  in  consequence  ofill  health, 
Samuel  Girdlestone,  esq.,  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Counsel,  and  a  Bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple  ;  late  of  Chester-ter- 
race,  Regent’s  Park.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  by  that  Hon.  Society,  21st 
April,  1820,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
degree  of  a  Queen’s  Counsel  in  Hilary 
Term  1839.  His  practice  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  Equity  Courts,  where  he 
ranked  amongst  the  leading  members  of 
the  Chancery  Bar.  His  chamber  prac¬ 
tice  previous  to  receiving  the  honour  of 
a  silk  gown  was  very  considerable,  and 
as  an  equity  draughtsman  he  stood  with 
his  professional  brethren  in  high  repute. 
Mr.  Girdlestone  was  a  widower,  having 
lost  his  wife  in  May,  1842,  since  which 
time  his  health  and  spirits  seemed  en¬ 
tirely  to  have  failed,  and  he  soon  after 
relinquished  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
He  had  not  attained  his  fiftieth  year, and 
left  several  children. 

4.  At  Manor  House,  Longhope,  GIou- 
cerstershire,  aged  82,  the  Very  Rev. 
John  Probyn,  for  fifty-seven  years  Dean 
and  Archdeacon  of  Llandatf,  and  forty- 
three  years  Vicar  of  Matherne  with 
Caerwent,  Monmouthshire,  in  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  church  of  Llandafif.  An 
Order  in  Council  has  appeared  in  the 
London  Gazette,  announcing  that  the 
deanery  and  archdeaconry  of  Llandafif 
will  henceforth  be  disunited  and  become 
two  distinct  dignities. 

—  The  Rev.  William  Henry  Roberts, 
Rector  of  Clewer,  Berks.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  a  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  graduated  B.A.  1819,  M.A. 
1822;  and  was  presented  to  Clewer  by 
Eton  college  in  1827. 

5.  At  Kew  Green,  aged  47,  the  Hon. 
Felix  Thomas  Tollemache,  second  son 
of  the  late  Lord  Huntingtower,  and 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart.  He 
married  first  in  1825,  Sarah,  daughter  of 
James  Grey,  esq.,  by  whom  he  has  left 
issue  a  son  and  daughter  ;  and  secondly 
in  1833  Frances-Julia, youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Henry  Peters,  esq. 

—  At  Chilvvorth  Lodge,  near  South¬ 
ampton,  the  Hon.  Richard  George 
Quin,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 
He  married  in  1813,  Emily,  second 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Smith,  of  Sydling 
St.  Nicholas,  Bart.,  but  has  left  no 
issue. 

—  At  Durham,  Emily  Frances 
Cadogan,  daughter  of  Viscount  and  Vis* 
countess  Chelsea,  in  her  5th  year. 


—  Colonel  Knight  Erskine,  of  Pitto- 
drie,  Aberdeenshire. 

6.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  Bart.,  G.C.B., 
K.T.S.,  &c.,  Colonel  of  the  62nd  Foot. 
This  distinguished  officer  was  a  son  of 
Archibald  Campbell,  Lieutenant  in  the 
army,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  James 
Small,  a  Captain  in  the  army.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  service  in  the  year  1787,  by 
raising  a  quota  of  twenty  men  for  an 
ensigncy  in  the  77th  Regt.,  and  em¬ 
barked  with  that  corps  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  for  the  East  Indies. 
He  was  present  at  the  operations  which 
led  to  the  surrender  of  Tippoo  Sultan’s 
army,  the  taking  of  Cannamore,  &c., 
&c.,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the 
year  1J90.  He  was  appointed,  in  the 
year  1791,  to  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  same 
corps,  as  also  to  the  Adjutancy  of  it. 
During  that  and  the  following  year,  he 
served  in  the  campaigns  in  the  Mysore 
country,  and  was  present  at  the  first 
siege  of  Seringapatam.  In  1795  he 
served  at  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch 
garrison  of  Cochin  and  its  dependencies 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar;  and  in  I796at 
that  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  &c.  In 
1799  he  served  as  Major  of  Brigade  to 
the  European  Brigade  of  the  Bombay 
Army,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sadu- 
ceer,  and  the  siege  and  taking  of  Sering¬ 
apatam  by  assault.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain 
by  purchase,  in  the  67th  Regt.;  an 
immediate  exchange  was  effected  into 
the  88th  regiment,  with  a  view  of  re¬ 
maining  upon  foreign  service,  that  corps 
having  just  arrived  in  India.  In  1801 
he  was  compelled,  from  ill  health,  to 
return  to  Europe  ;  and  was,  until  1803, 
employed  upon  the  recruiting  service, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Southern  District,  as  Major  of  Brigade. 
Subsequently,  in  1804,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Majority  of  the  6th  Battalion  of 
Reserve,  stationed  in  Guernsey,  with 
which  he  served,  until  its  reduction  in 
the  beginning  of  1805.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  he  was  placed  on  full  pay  of 
the  71st  regiment,  which  he  imme¬ 
diately  joined,  and  in  general  com¬ 
manded  the  2nd  battalion  of  that  corps 
in  Scotiand  and  in  Ireland,  until  1808, 
when  he  joined  the  1st  battalion  on  its 
embarkation  for  Portugal.  He  served 
with  it  at  the  battle*  of  Roleia  and 
Vimiera,  as  also  during  the  campaign  in 
Spain,  under  the  command  of  the  late 
Lieut.-General  Sir  John  Moore,  and  he 
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was  at  the  battle  of  Corunna.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1809,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  accompany  Marshal  Beresford 
to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Army,  in  which  service  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  command¬ 
ing  a  regiment  of  Infantry  ;  and,  in 
1811,  to  that  of  Brigadier-General,  and 
the  command  of  a  brigade  at  the  head  of 
which  he  served  during  the  whole  of  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula  and  South  of 
France,  being  present  at  the  battles  of 
Busaco,  Albuera,Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Nivelle,  and  the  Nive,  at  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  French  corps  commanded 
by  General  Gerard,  the  siege  of  Badajos, 
&c.  In  the  latter  end  of  1813,  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  his 
service.  He  was  appointed  in  1816  to 
the  command  of  the  Lisbon  Division  of 
the  Portuguese  Army,  which  he  re¬ 
tained  until  1820,  when,  at  the  first 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  that 
country,  he  offered,  in  the  absence  of 
Marshal  Lord  Beresford,  to  march  with 
his  division  to  suppress  the  rising  at 
Oporto;  and,  upon  his  advices  being 
declined  by  the  Regency,  he  imme¬ 
diately  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  soon 
after  returned  to  England.  He  was  in 
1821  appointed  to  the  command  of  His 
Majesty’s  38th  Regt.,  and  joined  that 
corps  at  the  Cape  in  1822.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  it  to  India,  and  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Berhampore,  when  his  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Paget  selected 
him  to  take  the  command  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  then  organizing  to  be  sent  against 
the  Burmese.  The  judicious  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  this  arduous  war  to 
a  successful  and  honourable  termination 
called  forth  the  public  acknowledgments 
of  his  country,  conveyed  in  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
together  with  similar  marks  of  approba¬ 
tion  from  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  and  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  who 
further  testified  their  approval  of  his 
skill,  gallantry,  and  perseverance, 
throughout  that  arduous  war,  by  grant¬ 
ing  a  pension  of  1,000/.  per  annum  for 
his  life,  and  presenting  to  him  a  hand¬ 
some  gold  medal.  At  the  termination 
of  the  Burmese  war  he  was  appointed 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  the  ceded 
provinces  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  the  honour  of 
being  Civil  Commissioner  in  relation  to 


the  affairs  of  the  kingdoms  of  Burmah 
and  Siam.  While  holding  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  offices,  his  health,  which  had 
been  severely  tried  in  the.  preceding 
arduous  campaign,  began  seriously  to 
sutler,  and,  by  the  urgent  advice  of  his 
medical  attendants,  he  applied  for  leave 
to  return  to  England.  In  accordance, 
however,  with  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Supreme  Government  of  Calcutta,  he 
continued  in  his  command  for  another 
year,  when  increased  illness  obliged  him 
to  leave  India,  in  the  year  1829.  In 
the  spring  of  1831  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  which  Government  he 
administered  for  nearly  six  years,  with 
the  utmost  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
province,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
prerogative  of  his  most  gracious  Sove¬ 
reign.  In  August,  1839,  he  was  offered 
the  appointment  of  Commander-in- 
chief  in  Bombay,  which  he  accepted ; 
but  severe  indisposition,  which  occurred 
immediately  afterwards,  obliged  him 
most  reluctantly  to  relinquish  a  com¬ 
mand  in  every  way  congenial  to  his 
own  feelings.  His  well-known  conscien¬ 
tious  rectitude,  and  often  proved  zeal 
for  the  public  service  led  him  to  fear 
that  declining  health  might  incapacitate 
him  from  the  efficient  performance  of 
those  active  duties  which  must  necessa¬ 
rily  have  devolved  upon  him.  He  was, 
at  various  periods,  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  cities  of  Strabane,  Cork, 
and  Perth.  Sir  Archibald  received  the 
insignia  of  the  Portuguese  order  of  the 
Tower  and  Sword  in  1813.  He  was 
knighted  April  28,  1814,  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  who  also  appointed  him  one  of 
his  Royal  Highness’s  Aide-de-camps, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  army. 
He  was  nominated  a  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Bath  in  1 815,  and  K.C.B. 
at  the  close  of  the  Burmese  war  in  1827. 
In  1831  he  was  created  a  Baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  95th  Regt.,  September 
21,  1829;  subsequently  of  the  77th; 
and  of  the  62nd,  February  17,  1840.  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  married  Miss  Helen 
Macdonald,  of  Garth,  co.  Perth,  and  had 
issue  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

—  Aged46,  Robert  Dixon,  esq.,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-law,  of  New-square,  Lin- 
coln’s-inn.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  11th  February,  1825, 
and  practised  as  an  equity  draftsman  and 
conveyancer. 

7,  At  Stanley  Hall,  near  Ripon,  aged 
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38,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Edwards  Hankin- 
son,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Matthew’s 
chapel,  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell.  Mr. 
Hankinson  highly  distinguished  himself 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  Corpus  Christi  college,  and  graduated 
B.A.  1828  as  10th  Junior  Optime,  M.A. 
1831.  He  was  nine  times  victorious  in 
competing  for  the  Seatonian  prize,  firstly 
in  1831,  and  lastly  in  1842:  in  1839  he 
was  not  a  competitor.  The  poems  on 
“  David  playing  the  harp  before  Saul,” 
and  “  The  Cross  planted  on  the  Him¬ 
alaya  Mountains,”  in  1831  and  1838, 
were  respectively  adjudged  to  be  worthy 
of  an  addition  to  the  usual  prize  ;  and 
100/.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  for  each  of 
them.  “  The  Ministry  of  Angels,” 
which  was  the  subject  for  1841,  received 
a  warm  panegyric  from  Mr.  Wordsworth. 
In  addition  to  these  distinctions  Mr.  H. 
ran  a  close  race  with  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
the  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School,  for 
the  Chancellor’s  prize,  when  “  The 
Druids ’’was  the  subject  given  by  the 
University.  Dr.  W.  was  successful,  but 
a  second  reward  was  assigned  to  Mr.  H. 
by  the  examiners.  He  wrote  on  that 
occasion  in  the  Spenserian  stanza ;  Dr. 
W.  having  chosen  the  usual  heroic  mea¬ 
sure.  The  other  academical  distinctions 
gained  by  Mr.  H.  were  high  also;  he 
having  been  placed  in  the  first  class  in 
the  annual  classical  Tripos. 

—  At  Tewkesbury,  aged  83,  Mr. 
Edmund  Rudge,  anopulent  tanner,  who, 
from  his  eccentric  habits,  parsimony, 
and  great  wealth,  had  acquired  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  “the  Tewkesbury  Jemmy 
Wood.”  He  was  never  married,  and 
lived  entirely  alone,  performing  ail  the 
drudgeries  of  his  domestic  establish¬ 
ment;  he  laboured  in  his  tan-yard  until 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death  ;  he  had 
even  denied  himself  the  comfort  and 
conveniences,  if  not  the  necessaries  of 
life.  He  died  intestate,  and  Mr.  Ed¬ 
mund  Rudge,  jun.,  tanner,  of  Tewkes¬ 
bury,  his  nephew  and  heir-at-law,  would 
succeed  to  the  real  property,  valued  at 
30,000/.  His  personal  property,  valued 
at  100,000/.  would  be  divided  between 
this  nephew  and  two  nieces,  Mrs.  Rudge 
and  Mrs.  Lane,  Bird  wood. 

—  At  Chedzoy,  Somerset,  in  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born  and  had 
always  resided,  aged  92,  Francis  Adams 
Stradling,  esq.  As  he  was  the  oldest 
freemason  in  the  province  of  Somerset, 
the  apron,  gauntlets,  royal  arch  scarf, 
jewel,  &c.,  were  placed  on  his  coffin,  and 


the  banner,  which  now  hangs  over  it, 
was  borne  to  the  grave  by  his  venerable 
huntsman,  83  years  of  age.  A  fire  ig¬ 
nited  by  his  ancestor,  John  Stradling, 
esq.,  in  the  year  1672,  has  always  been 
carefully  preserved,  and  still  burns  on 
the  hearth  of  the  hall. 

—  At  Interlacken,  Switzerland,  the 
Hon.  Mary  Augusta  Yelverton,  second 
daughter  of  Viscount  Avonmore. 

8.  At  Southwold,  Suffolk,  Sir  John 
Peering,  Bart.,  in  his  49th  year. 

—  At  Kingstown,  Captain  George 
Bryan,  of  Jenkinstown,  M.D.,  for  Kil¬ 
kenny  county. 

9.  In  his  83rd  year,  Mr.  George 
Maddox,  architect.  Mr.  Maddox  was 
more  extensively  known  among  archi¬ 
tects  than  the  public.  He  was  probably 
the  oldest  living  member  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Indeed,  the  last  thirty  years  or 
more  of  his  life  were  devoted  chiefly  to 
teaching,  and  he  thereby  exerted, 
although  not  directly,  a  considerable 
influence  on  architectural  taste,  more 
especially  as  his  was  not  a  mere  routine 
system  of  instruction.  Though  itisnow 
upwards  of  sixty  years  since  he  com¬ 
menced  his  career,  hardly  can  he  be  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  old  school,  since 
he  rather  held  it  in  contempt,  as  he 
likewise  did  all  the  superficial  jargon  of 
its  criticism.  Apt  to  speak  anything  but 
respectfully  of  Vitruvius  and  Palladio, 
and  all  “  pattern  makers  ”  of  the  Orders, 
his  opinions  must,  at  one  time,  have 
been  deemed  not  a  little  heretical  ;  but 
he  lived  long  enough  to  find  them  gain¬ 
ing  ground,  and  that  Architecture  was 
studied  in  a  better  and  more  intelligent 
spirit  than  it  had  been  in  his  earlier  days. 

—  At  Woolley  Green,  Romsey,  Philip 
Williams,  esq.,  Queen’s  Counsel,  in  his 
63rd  year. 

—  At  Abbey  House,  St.  John’s 
Wood,  Frances,  relict  of  the  late  Thomas 
Cook;  esq.,  formerly  of  Dunstable  Priory, 
Bedfordshire,  in  her  90th  year. 

—  At  Cannamore,  Hannah  Clementia, 
wife  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Young,  of 
Her  Majesty’s  25th  Regt.,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Puget,  C.B. 

10.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Marcus  Holmes, 
esq.,  of  Westbury-on-Trym,  Somerset¬ 
shire,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Emra,  Vicar  of  St.  George’s,  Bristol, 
recently  deceased.  Enduring  monu¬ 
ments  of  her  taste,  her  moral  worth, 
and,  above  all,  her  piety,  are  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  the  works  which  remain  to  tes¬ 
tify  to  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
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Christianity.  Her  earliest  productions 
were  given  to  the  Bristol  Mirror.  Her 
first  distinct  work  was  “  Lawrence  the 
Martyr  ,”  “Scenes  in  our  Parish  ’’  fol¬ 
lowed,  two  series  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished,  and  attracted  so  much  attention, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Southey’s 
last  visit  to  Bristol  he  paid  a  visit  to  St. 
George’s,  to  congratulate  the  accom¬ 
plished  authoress  on  the  success  of  her 
volumes,  which  were  published  as  the 
unassuming  production  of  “A  Country 
Parson’s  Daughter.”  Mrs.  Holmes  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  British  and 
other  magazines  ;  and  the  annuals  also 
were  occasionally  adorned  by  her  beau¬ 
tiful  verses.  Her  best  energies  (whilst 
she  lived  at  St.  George’s)  were  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  the  temporal,  and 
especially  the  spiritual,  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kingswood  and  its  vici¬ 
nity,  where  her  early  days  were  spent. 
After  the  death  of  her  venerated 
parent  she  removed  to  Westbury,  where, 
in  the  bosom  of  her  beloved  family,  she 
resided  until  her  death. 

—  At  his  residence  at  Wallsend, 
in  his  70th  year,  John  Buddie,  esq.,  the 
eminent  coal-viewer,  and  agent  of  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry.  Mr.  Buddie 
was  the  only  son  of  a  colliery  viewer  of 
great  eminence,  who  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  for  many  years  prior  to  his  death 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  profitable 
colliery  ever  worked  in  this  country, 
namely,  the  original  Wallsend  colliery, 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  William 
Russell,  of  Brancepeth  Castle,  and 
which  has  given  a  name  to  the  best 
coals  of  the  present  day.  The  elder  Mr. 
Buddie  was  a  man  of  considerable  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  attainments,  and  he 
bestowed  greatcare  in  educating  his  son 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge  which 
could  be  advantageous  to  him  in  his  in¬ 
tended  profession  of  colliery  viewer  and 
mining  engineer.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1806,  he  was  immediately 
placed  by  Mr.  Russell  at  the  head  of  his 
immense  colliery  concerns,  and  conti¬ 
nued  ever  afterwards  to  enjoy  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  that  gentleman  and  his  succes¬ 
sors.  By  his  industry  and  talents,  Mr. 
Buddie  had  realised  a  large  fortune 
before  he  became  connected  with  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  the  agency 
for  whose  mines  was  only  one  of  the 
many  lucrative  employments  held  by 
this  eminent  individual.  He  was  also 
extensively  engaged  on  his  own  account 
in  collieries  and  shipping ;  and,  in  addi¬ 


tion  to  his  permanent  agencies,  he  was 
almost  continually  employed  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  and  other  proceedings  relating 
to  the  mining  property  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  In  these  occupations  he 
amassed  a  large  fortune,  which,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  extent  of  his  benefac¬ 
tions,  would  have  greatly  exceeded  its 
actual  amount.  No  man  could  be  more 
highly  respected,  as  was  proved  by 
the  prodigious  concourse  of  mourners 
who  attended  his  body  to  the  grave— 
nearly  one  hundred  carriages  followed 
the  funeral  procession,  besides  numerous 
horsemen  and  multitudes  of  people  upon 
foot,  and  seldom  has  public  regret  been 
more  strongly  expressed  for  the  death  of 
a  private  individual.  As  a  mining  engi¬ 
neer,  and  colliery  manager,  Mr.  Buddie 
had  long  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  his 
profession ;  and  the  extensive  and  varied 
scientific  knowledge  which  he  possessed, 
and  the  almost  unrivalled  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  with  which  he  applied  that  know¬ 
ledge  to  actual  practice,  procured  for 
him  the  highest  professional  reputation, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad. 
His  sterling  honesty  and  unaffected 
kindness  of  heart  caused  him  to  be  loved 
and  respected  by  his  friends,  and  the. 
liberality  with  which  he  privately  bes¬ 
towed  large  sums  in  acts  of  charity,  will 
be  long  and  gratefully  remembered  by 
those  numerous  individuals  who  where 
the  objects  of  his  unostentatious  benevo¬ 
lence. 

—  At  Richmond,  aged  40,  Lady 
Katharine  Frederica  Phipps,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 
and  sister  to  the  Marquess  of  Normanby. 

—  At  Leamington,  Lucy  Harriett, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Giffard,  esq.,  of  Chillington,  and  the 
Lady  Charlotte  Gilfard. 

—  At  Brighton,  Emma,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kennaway,  and  fourth 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard 
Noel. 

—  At  Paris,  Mr.  Bean,  the  Proprietor 
and  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  Albion . 

—  At  Goorah,  Thebes,  from  the  acci¬ 
dental  discharge  of  his  gun,  George 
Lloyd,  esq.,  son  of  Major  Sir  William 
Lloyd,  of  Brynestyn,  Wrexham,  N.  W. ; 
in  his  28th  year. 

11.  At  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  in  his 
42nd  year,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill¬ 
ness,  the  Right  Reverend  James  Bow- 
stead,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
His  Lordship  was  son  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Bowstead  ,  and  was  born  in  the  village  of 
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Great  Salkeld,  in  the  county  of  Cumber¬ 
land, on  the  1st  of  May,  1801.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education  at  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School  at  Hampton,  in  the  county  of 
Westmorland,  under  the  tuition  of  his 
uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Bowstead,  B.D.  to 
whom,  shortly  before  his  death,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  87,  he  had  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  presenting  an  honorary  Prebendal 
Stall  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lich¬ 
field.  He  was  removed  from  the  school 
at  Bampton  in  1819,  and  was  placed 
under  the  able  tuition  of  his  cousin,  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Bowstead,  at  that  time 
Minister  of  St.  Philip’s  Church  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  now,  through  the  patronage  of 
the  Bishop,  Vicar  of  Tarvin,  and  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Lichfield.  In  1820  his  Lord- 
ship  entered  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  removed  from  thence  in  the 
following  year  to  Corpus  Chtisti.  He 
graduated  in  1824  being  Second  Wrang¬ 
ler,  and  gaining  also  the  Second  Smith’s 
prize.  He  was  immediately  elected 
Fellow,  and  soon  afterwards  became 
Tutor  of  his  College.  To  his  active 
duties  in  this  office,  he  added  those  of  a 
parish  priest  in  the  adjoining  village  of 
Grantchester,  of  which  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  he  was  curate.  In  the  year 
1834,  on  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Allen  to 
the  see  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Bowstead  was 
appointed  his  Lordship’s  Examining 
Chaplain,  and  retained  that  office,  in  the 
diosese  of  Ely,  on  Dr.  Allen’s  transla¬ 
tion  to  that  bishopric.  In  1837  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  presented  Mr.  Bowstead 
to  the  rectory  of  Rettenden,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  which  he  retained  only 
till  July,  1838,  when,  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Melbourne,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man.  The 
Isle  of  Man  was  the  scene  of  the  Bishop’s 
most  active  labours,  devoted  as  he  was 
to  the  best  interests  of  his  diocese,  and 
justly  beloved  by  its  clergy  and  laity; 
testified  by  the  universnl  regret  attend¬ 
ing  h  is  removal  from  that  interesting 
sphere  of  episcopal  superintendence.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Butler  in  De¬ 
cember,  1839,  Bishop  Bowstead  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Lichfield,  where 
he  immediately  entered  upon  the  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  that  extensive  diocese, 
with  great  zeal  and  activity,  combined 
with  such  ability  and  unaffected  kind¬ 
ness  of  manner  as  at  once  secured  him 
the  great  regard  of  his  numerous  clergy. 
In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  it  pleased 
God  suddenly  to  visit  him  with  severe 
bodily  affliction,  which  for  the  last  two 


years  of  his  life  prevented  his  taking 
any  active  part  in  the  administration  of 
his  diocese.  The  closing  scene  of  the 
Bishop’s  life  was  attended  by  severe 
suffering,  which  was  borne  with  the 
greatest  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will.  He  died  in  the  expressed 
hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection,  through 
the  merits  of  that  Saviour  in  whom  alone 
he  had  long  learnt  to  repose  all  his  trust. 
The  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield  was  a  man 
of  great  intellectual  powers,  united  with 
the  most  persevering  industry.  The  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  his  character  were  hum¬ 
bleness  of  mind,  great  simplicity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  genuine  straightforwardness  in 
all  his  actions.  He  was  a  sincere  and 
attached  friend  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  an  ardent  admirer  and  up¬ 
holder  of  her  great  Protestant  doctrines 
as  ratified  and  confirmed  at  the  era  of 
the  Reformation. 

12.  At  Cheltenham,  Martha  Louisa, 
relict  of  John  Lloyd  Williams,  esq., 
late  of  Gwernant  Park,  Cardiganshire, 
and  second  daughter  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Martha  Saunders. 

13.  At  Penmark,  Glamorganshire,  the 
Rev.  John  Thomas  Casberd,  D.C.L., 
Vicar  of  that  parish,  and  of  Llanover, 
Monmouthshire,  and  a  Prebendary  of 
Wells  and  LlandalF.  He  was  of  St. 
John’s  college,  Oxford,  B.  and  D.C.L. 
1799  ;  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of 
Combe  the  15th  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Wells,  by  Bishop  Moss,  in  1787  ;  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  vicarage  of  Penmark  in 
1803,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Glou¬ 
cester  ;  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Fair- 
well,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Llandaff*, 
in  1819  ;  and  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Llanover  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Llandaff',  in  1823. 

—  In  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  Mr.  John  Bohn,  long  eminent  as  a 
bookseller,  in  his  86th  year. 

—  At  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  Sir 
William  Webber  Doveton,  Knight,  an 
old  and  faithful  civil  servant  of  the  East 
India  Company,  which  he  had  served 
with  honourable  distinction  for  nearly 
half  a  century;  in  his  90th  year. 

14.  In  Apollo  Buildings,  Walworth, 
aged  25,  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  a  rising 
artist  prematurely  cut  oil  at  his  entry 
into  a  profession  of  which  he  gave 
early  promise  of  his  ability  to  prove 
himself  a  distinguished  member.  From 
his  earliest  youth,  Mr.  T.  Hollis  evinced 
a  great  fondness  for  the  arts,  and  when 
a  schoolboy  he  employed  his  leisure 
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hours  in  sketching  from  nature  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montmartre,  where 
his  father  then  resided.  He  may  be 
considered  as  a  self-taught  artist  ;  he 
commenced  his  studies  in  the  galiery  of 
the  Louvre  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen, 
and  made  considerable  progress  in 
copying  several  of  the  paintings  there 
until  his  return  to  England,  when  he 
resumed  his  favouritestudyat  the  British 
Museum  and  the  National  and  Dulwich 
Galleries.  In  1839,  in  conjunction  with 
his  father,  he  commenced  the  work  on 
Sepulchral  Effigies,  the  first  part  of 
which  was  published  in  1840;  for  this 
work  he  made  the  drawings,  and,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1842,  fearing  the 
work  might  be  stopped,  he  unhappily 
came  to  the  resolution  of  carrying  it  on 
by  his  own  exertions,  etching  the  plates 
as  well  as  preparing  the  drawings.  His 
close  application  to  this  object,  added  to 
the  labours  of  his  profession,  which  he 
pursued  unremittingly  with  the  laudable 
hope  of  being  able  to  add  to  the  com¬ 
forts  of  a  widowed  mother,  was  too  great 
for  his  powers;  his  health  sunk  under 
his  exertions,  and  made  way  for  a  rapid 
consumption,  which  ended  fatally. 

—  The  Dowager  Lady  Palmer,  relict 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Henry  Palmer, 
Bart.,  of  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent’s 
Park,  and  Kenure  Park,  co.  of  Dublin  ; 
in  her  66th  year. 

15.  In  Mabledon-place,  Mr.  John 
Orrin  Smith,  wood-engraver,  in  his  44th 
year.  He  was  born  at  Colchester  in  1799, 
and  was  educated  as  an  architect ;  but 
relinquishing  the  study  of  that  profes¬ 
sion,  he  came  to  London,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  wood-engraving,  for  which 
he  very  soon  evinced  a  decided  talent. 
1 1  was  about  the  year  1 824  that  he  began 
to  devote  himself  to  this  branch  of  art, 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Harvey. 
His  first  works  of  importance  consti¬ 
tuted  a  series  of  animals,  illustrations 
to  “  Seeley’s  Bible,”  and  some  spirited 
heads  alter  Kenny  Meadows.  In  1835 
he  commenced  the  illustrations  of  the 
French  edition  of  t(  Paul  and  Virginia,” 
the  success  of  which  was  such  that  the 
publishers  caused  his  portrait  to  be  en¬ 
graved  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
work.  In  the  same  year  he  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  illustrations  of  “  The  Solace  of 
Song;’’  and  these  two  works  contain 
some  of  his  finest  specimens  of  land¬ 
scape  engraving.  In  1839  he  com¬ 
menced  the  cuts  of  the.  “  Illustrated 
Shakspere,’’  after  drawings  by  Kenny 
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Meadows,  which  work  occupied  him 
until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 
Two  years  ago  he  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  Mr.  Linton,  since  which  time 
have  been  produced  cuts  for  “  The 
Book  of  British  Ballads,”  after  Mea¬ 
dows ;  also  for  “  CadelPs  Waverley;” 
il  La  Fontaine’s  Fables  “  Beranger’s 
Songs,”  &c,  &c.  His  death  was  caused 
by  apoplexy,  induced  by  the  shock  of 
a  shower-bath. 

— -  At  East  Clandon  Rectory,  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  his  grandson-in-law,  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Ward,  to  which  place  he  had 
retired  for  the  last  few  years,  aged  93, 
John  Martyr,  esq.,  Senior  Bencher  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  He  was  called  to 
the  Bar  May  13,  1774,  and  was  one  of 
the  oldest  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Guildford,  of  which  town  he  had  been 
several  times  mayor,  also  many  years 
an  active  magistrate  of  the  county  of 
Surrey. 

—  At  Charlestown,  aged  55,  William 
Rawlings,  esq.,  of  Saunders  Hill,  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  that 
county. 

—  At  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  aged 
73,  the  Rev.  John  Foster.  He  was  born 
in  Yorkshire,  where  in  early  years  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  late  Dr. 
Fawcett,  Baptist  Minister,  of  Ilebden 
Bridge.  Through  his  means  he  entered 
as  a  student  at  the  Baptist  College  in 
Bristol,  where  he  studied  first  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Evans,  and  afterwards 
under  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ryland.  After- 
leaving  the  college  he  was  settled  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  many  years  at  several 
places,  the  last  of  which  was  Downend, 
near  Bristol ;  but  the  character  of  his 
mind  not  adapting  him  for  the  regular- 
exercise  of  the  pastoral  office,  being 
such  as  fitted  him  rather  to  a  life  of 
meditation,  he  retired  from  public  en¬ 
gagements,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  time  in  literary  pursuits  in  Staple- 
ton,  where  he  resided  for  the  last 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  only  preach¬ 
ing  occasionally.  In  1805  he  first  pub¬ 
lished  his  “  Essays,  in  a  series  of  Letters 
to  a  Friend,  on  the  following  subjects  ; 
1.  On  a  Man’s  writing  Memoirs  of  him¬ 
self.  2.  On  decision  of  Character.  3. 
On  the  Application  of  the  epithet  Ro¬ 
mantic.  4.  On  some  of  the  causes  by 
which  Evangelical  Religion  lias  been 
rendered  less  acceptable  to  persons  of 
cultivated  taste.”  These  Essays  have 
passed  through  several  editions.  His 
celebrated  friend,  the  late  Robert  Hall, 
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bestowed  upon  him  the  following  just 
and  beautiful  eulogium  : — “  He  paints 
metaphyvsics,  and  has  the  happy  art  of 
arraying  what  in  other  hands  would  ap¬ 
pear  cold  and  comfortless  abstractions, 
in  the  warmest  colours  of  fancy.  With¬ 
out  quitting  his  argument  in  pursuit  of 
ornament  or  imagery,  his  imagination 
becomes  the  perfect  handmaid  of  his 
reason,  ready  at  every  moment  to  spread 
her  canvas,  and  present  her  pencil. 
But  what  affords  us  the  deepest  satis¬ 
faction  is  to  find  such  talents  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  true  Christianity;  nor  can 
vve  forbear  indulging  a  benevolent 
triumph  on  the  accession  to  the  cause 
of  Evangelical  piety  of  powers  which  its 
most  distinguished  opponents  would  be 
proud  to  possess.” 

—  In  Regent-street,  Henry  Knyvett, 
esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Charles  Hopkinson 
and  Co.,  bankers  and  army  agents,  in 
his  70th  year. 

16.  At  Leamington,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Richard  Murray,  late  of  54th  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  son  of  the  late  Lord  Henry 
Murray.  He  married  first,  in  1811, 
Catharine,  daughter  of  John  Joseph 
Bacon,  esq.,  by  whom  he  has  left  two 
daughters;  and  secondly,  in  1819,  Mar¬ 
garet,  daughter  of  William  Tennison, 
esq.,  by  whom  he  has  left  two  sons. 

17.  At  Whimpole,  Devonshire,  in  his 
90th  year,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beberden, 
Rector  of  that  parish,  Canon  Residen¬ 
tiary  of  Exeter,  and  a  Prebendary  of 
Chichester  and  Wells.  He  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1775, 
as  Senior  Wrangler;  M.A.  1778. 

18.  At  the  residence  of  his  nephew  at 
Leamington,  the  Rev.  William  Man- 
dell,  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  and  lateTutor 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  He 
graduated  B.A.  1803,  as  M.A.  1806, 
and  B.D.  1815.  His  extensive  library 
of  divinity,  including  a  collection  of 
minerals,  coins  and  antiquities,  was  sold 
by  auction. 

—  At  Chunar,  in  India,  the  Rev. 
William  Rowley,  who,  for  nearly  thirty 
years  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
able  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  The  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Hindee  was  entirely  his 
work,  and  most  of  the  tracts  which  have 
been  circulated  in  that  language  came 
also  from  his  pen,  or  were  revised  and 
improved  by  him.  He  was  a  native  of 
India,  and  was  first  brought  forward  by 
the  late  Bishop  Corrie;  from  that  time 


he  ever  maintained  the  highest  charac¬ 
ter,  in  public  and  in  private. 

—  In  Grosvenor-place,  Miss  Anne 
G.  Everett,  eldest  daughter  of  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  American  Minister. 

19.  At  Bristol,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Society  of 
London,  in  his  38th  year. 

—  At  Southsea,  Rosetta  Lewis,  Relict 
of  William  Lewis,  esq.,  formerly  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Council  at  Bombay,  in  her  81st 
year. 

—  At  Dublin,  Mary,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Lieut.  Colonel  George 
Skyring,  Royal  Artillery,  in  her  44th 
year. 

—  Mr.  E.  Bull,  bookseller,  of  Ilolles- 
street,  Cavendish-square,  in  his  45th 
year. 

20.  At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  aged  65, 
Thomas  Du  Buisson,  esq.,  of  Wands¬ 
worth  Common.  This  celebrated  mer¬ 
chant,  by  his  will,  on  half  a  sheet  of 
note  paper,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
disposed  of  the  sum  of  111,000/.  in 
the  following  manner :  viz.  to  his  wife 
31,000/.;  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
25,000/. ;  to  his  daughter  Lucy  25,000/.; 
and  to  his  son  James  the  whole  of  his 
business  and  30,000/,,  recommending 
him  to  employ  “  great  care,  strict  at¬ 
tention,  absolute  industry, and  economy” 
towards  improving  it. 

—  At  St.  Margaret’s,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  Lieut.-Colonel  J,  Carrington 
Smith,  in  his  7 Sth  year. 

21.  In  Broadley-terrace,  Blandford- 
square,  aged  62,  William  Pinnock,  esq. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  “  Catechisms 
of  Useful  Knowledge,”  and  a  variety  of 
other  works.  Few  men  ever  contributed 
so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge.  He  wrote  and  published  on  al¬ 
most  every  subject,  but  his  writings 
show  no  originality  of  thought.  He  was 
remarkable  for  a  singular  facility  in 
adapting  and  arranging  the  ideas  of 
others.  He  was  scarcely  ever  free  from 
pecuniary  difficulties,  caused  by  his  own 
improvidence,  whilst  others  received  the 
reward  of  his  industry. 

22.  At  his  house  in  America-square, 
in  his  80th  year,  Sir  James  Shaw,  Bart., 
late  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London, 
President  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Com¬ 
pany,  and  of  the  London  Lying-in- Hos¬ 
pital,  a  Director  of  the  West  India 
Docks,  and  of  the  Imperial  Insurance 
Company,  and  a  Visitor  of  the  London 
Institution.  He  was  born  at  Riccarton, 
in  the  county  of  Ayr,  Aug.  26,  1764. 
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His  family,  though  highly  respectable 
and  honourable,  were  in  circumstances 
too  confined  to  allow  scope  for  the  en¬ 
terprising  spirit  of  their  numerous  off¬ 
spring,  and  James  with  his  brothers 
quitted  at  an  early  period  their  pater¬ 
nal  home,  to  seek  advancement  under 
more  favourable  auspices.  James,  by 
diligence,  integrity,  and  ability,  rose 
from  the  lowest  seat  in  the  count¬ 
ing-house  of  an  eminent  mercantile 
firm  in  the  city,  to  the  distinguished 
position  of  a  partner  in  the  house.  In 
1798  he  was  elected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Portsoken,the  ward  in  which  he  lived, 
to  the  office  of  Alderman.  He  became 
Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  in 
1803,  and  in  the  year  1805  he  was 
elected  Lord  Mayor.  On  the  day  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  quitting  the  civic  chair,  he 
was  elected,  at  the  general  election,  one 
of  the  Members  for  the  City,  which  po¬ 
sition  he  occupied  in  three  successive 
Parliaments,  until  the  dissolution  of 
1818, when  he  retired.  In  Sept.  1809, 
His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  upon 
Mr.  Shaw  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet ; 
and  in  Jan.  1813  he  received  a  second 
patent,  with  remainder  to  his  nephew 
John  Shaw,  of  Whitehall- place,  esq. 
Sir  James  Shaw  had  a  grant  of  arms  al¬ 
lusive  to  his  civic  honours,  with  figures 
personating  Fortitude  and  the  City  of 
London  as  supporters.  In  the  hand  of 
the  former  was  placed  a  scroll,  inscribed 
"  The  King’s  Warrant  of  Precedence,” 
alluding  to  the  firmness  with  which, 
during  his  mayoralty,  he  asserted  the 
privileges  of  his  office.  Sir  James,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  his  parliamentary 
career,  was  the  warm  supporter  of  the 
Conservative  Administration,  which  then 
wielded  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  He 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Al¬ 
derman  with  scrupulous  impartiality 
and  unvarying  punctuality,  until  the 
year  1831,  when,  upon  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Richard  Clarke,  he  was  elected  to 
the  lucrative  and  honourable  office  of 
Chamberlain  of  London,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  until  he  resigned  in  May 
last.  Sir  J.  Shaw  had  invested  40,000/., 
held  by  him  as  the  banker  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  in  spurious  Exchequer-bills,  with 
which  a  year  or  two  ago  the  money 
market  in  the  City  was  inundated.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  emoluments 
of  his  office  was  derived  from  the  tem¬ 
porary  employment  as  a  banker,  of  the 
surplus  cash  and  securities  in  his  hands 
not  required  for  immediate  use.  After 


the  astonnding  intelligence  of  the  inva¬ 
lidity  of  these  bills  had  reached  his  ear, 
he  spoke  upon  every  part  of  the  subject 
in  a  tone  of  calm  and  dignified  resigna¬ 
tion.  He  produced  from  his  pocket  a 
small  scrap  of  paper,  on  which,  with  his 
usual  neatness,  were  figured  down  the 
particulars  of  his  property  in  India 
and  Bank  Stock,  or  Dock  Shares,  and 
other  available  securities,  against  which 
he  had  placed  the  value  at  the  price  of 
the  day,  and  thanked  God,  although  it 
would  scarcely  leave  him  500/.,  it  suf¬ 
ficed  to  meet  this  unexpected  calamity, 
without  giving  to  the  corporation  or  his 
sureties  the  slightest  occasion  for  anx¬ 
iety  or  alarm.  Though  he  appeared  to 
bear  the  trial  with  great  equanimity, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  tended  to 
hasten  the  event  to  which  his  malady 
was  preparing  the  way.  It  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  great  satisfaction  to  him,  to  be 
able  personally  to  attend  the  commis¬ 
sioners  to  whom  the  inquiry  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer-bill  fraud  had  been  intrusted, 
and  before  bis  resignation  as  Chamber- 
lain,  he  had  the  additional  consolation 
of  receiving  the  whole  amount  of  the 
bills  with  interest  to  the  day  of  pay¬ 
ment.  Sir  James  Shaw  was  at  all  times 
a  pattern  for  the  performance  of  his  of¬ 
ficial  duties,  punctual  to  all  his  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  precise  in  all  his  arrange¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  there  are  few  men  who 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
so  many  deserving  young  persons  as  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  promote.  The 
walls  of  his  drawing  and  dining  rooms 
were  crowded  with  the  portraits  of  many 
of  those  objects  of  his  patronising  care. 
To  the  corporation  school  he  gave  an¬ 
nually  100/.  To  a  vast  number  of  the 
charitable  institutions,  which  constitute 
the  glory  of  the  nation,  he  was  a  gene¬ 
rous  contributor. 

—  At  Bath,  aged  72,  Mary,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Johnson,  Rector  of  South 
Brent,  and  Prebendary  of  Wells,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Archdeacon,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Dr.  Willes,  late  Bishop  of  the  dio¬ 
cese. 

—  At  Colaton  Raleigh,  Devon  (of 
which  parish  he  had  been  thirty-four 
years  Vicar),  the  Rev.  Robert  Green¬ 
wood,  A.M.,  in  his  70th  year. 

—  In  the  Mauiitius,  in  his  40th 
year,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Ed  ward  Charles 
Clifford,  brother  to  Lord  Clifford. 

23.  At  Essendon,  Herts.,  aged  83, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Orme,  for  fifty-two 
years  Rector  of  that  parish,  with  Bay- 
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ford,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Hertford,  and 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains  in  Or¬ 
dinary.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Roger 
Orme,  esq.,  of  Devonshire,  by  the  Hon. 
Audrey  Townshend,  only  daughter  of 
Charles,  third  Viscount  Townsend,  and 
sister  to  the  first  Marquess  Townsend. 
He  was  a  member  of  Trinity  College 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
as  a  nobleman  in  1782;  was  presented 
to  the  Vicarage  of  All  Saints  in  Hertford 
in  1786,  by  his  grandmother  the  Vis¬ 
countess  Townshend  ;  and  to  the  Rec¬ 
tory  of  Essendon  in  1790,  by  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Salisbury. 

—  In  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  Maria, 
wife  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  West.  She 
was  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Myddelton,  of  Chirk  Castle,  co. 
Denbigh,  esq.,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Anne  Rushout ; 
became  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  West  in 
1798,  and  had  issue  two  sons,  of  whom 
the  elder  only  survives,  and  has  a  nume¬ 
rous  family. 

—  At  the  College,  Salisbury,  Wad- 
ham  Wyndham,  esq.,  M.P.,  for  many 
year's  the  Representative  of  that  city  in 
Parliament,  in  his  71st  year. 

24.  At  Torquay,  aged  80,  the  Rev. 
John  Fletcher  Muckleston,  D.D.,  Pre¬ 
bendary  and  senior  Priest  Vicar  of  Lich¬ 
field,  Prebendary  of  Wolverhampton, 
and  Vicar  of  Wybunbury,  Cheshire. 
He  was  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  M.A. 
1789,  B.  andD.D.  1814  ;  was  presented 
to  Wybunbury  in  1802,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  collated  to 
the  Prebend  of  Dernford,  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  Church  of  Lichfield,  by  Bishop 
Cornwallis,  in  1790. 

—  At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, aged  73, the 
Rev.  Frederick  HenryTurnor  Barnwell, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Mr.  Barnwell  was 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  Rev.  Fre¬ 
derick  Barnwell,  B. A.,  Rector  of  Brack- 
ley,  Lawshall,  and  Stanningfield,  Suf¬ 
folk,  youngest  son  of  Charles  Barn¬ 
well,  esq.,  of  Mileham,  Norfolk,  and 
of  Mary  his  wife,  only  surviving  child 
of  the  Rev.  John  Novell,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Hillington,  in  the  same  county. 
Mr.  Barnwell  was  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1793,  M.A. 
1796  Having  represented  that  his 
grandmother  Mary  (Novell)  above- 
mentioned,  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
estate  on  the  death  of  Miss  Isabella 
Turnor,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  her 
cousin-german  once  removed,  who  was 
the  only  surviving  sister  and  heir  of 


Henry  Turnor,  of  Bury,  esq.  ;  he 
took  the  name  of  Turnor  before  Barn¬ 
well,  by  roval  sign  manual,  dated  17th 
May,  1826.' 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Ellen  Gib- 
sone,  of  Pentland,  only  child  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Gibsone,  Bart.,  of  Pentland. 

25.  At  Lawriston  Hall,  Tor,  Torquay, 
aged  57,  Sir  JohnTheophilusLee.G.C.fL, 
Magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieut,  for  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Hants,  Devon,  &e. 

26.  At  Rolleston  Hall,  Leicester¬ 
shire,  the  Rev.  E.  Thomas,  in  his  48th 
year. 

— •  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Chambers, 
relict  of  Mr.  James  Chambers,  manu¬ 
facturer,  Peebles,  and  mother  of  Messrs. 
W.  and  R.  Chambers,  publishers,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

27.  Aged  87,  the  Hon.  Edward  Finch, 
a  General  in  the  Army,  Colonel  of  the 
22d  Foot,  and  a  member  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Board  of  General  Officers;  uncle 
to  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  and  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth.  General  Finch  was  born 
April  26,  1756,  the  fourth  son  of  Hene- 
age,  third  Earl  of  Aylesford,  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Seymour,  youngest  daughter 
of  Charles,  sixth  Duke  of  Somerset. 
He  entered  the  Army  as  cornet  in  the 
11th  Dragoons,  in  1778,  and  removed 
to  the  20th,  in  1779  ;  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy  in 
the  87th  Foot.  In  Jan.  1780,  he  went 
to  the  West  Indies ;  and  he  served 
there,  and  in  North  America,  until 
1782,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
and  obtained  a  Lieutenancy,  with  the 
rank  of  Captain,  in  the  2d  Foot  Guards  ; 
and  3d  Oct.  1792,  a  Company,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  served 
the  campaigns  in  Flanders  with  the 
brigade  of  Guards;  was  appointed  Colo¬ 
nel  in  the  Army  in  1796;  and  in  1799, 
commanded  the  1st  Battalion  of  his 
Regiment,  in  the  expedition  to  the 
Ilelder  ;  and  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry, 
and  afterwards  of  infantry,  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Egypt.  Oil  the  latter  occasion, 
his  name  was  included  in  the  votes  of 
thanks  from  Parliament.  The  1st  of 
Jan.  1801,  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
Major-General  ;  and  the  18th  of  June 
following,  was  appointed  1st  Major  in 
his  regiment.  In  1806,  he  commanded 
the  2d  Brigade  of  Guards  at  Bremen, 
and  in  1807,  in  the  expedition  to  Copen¬ 
hagen.  The  25th  April,  1808,  he  was 
promoted  to  Lieut.-General ;  the  3d 
Aug.  1808,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Colonelcy  of  the  54th  Foot,  from  which 
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he  was  removed,  the  18th  Sept.  1809, 
to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  22d  Foot;  and 
the  12th  of  August,  1819,  he  received 
the  brevet  of  General.  General  Finch 
formerly  represented  the  borough  of 
Cambridge  in  Parliament. 

- —  At  his  residence,  Newstead  Ab¬ 
bey,  near  Brig,  aged  54,  Mr.  Holmes, 
a  highly  respectable  farmer  under  Earl 
Yarborough,  and  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  oldest  family  amongst  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  tenantry,  having  been  under  the 
house  of  Brocklesby  nearly  300  years. 

—  At  Parsloes,  Essex,  the  Rev.  John 
Fanshawe,  Vicar  of  Frodsham,  Cheshire, 
in  his  71st  year. 

30.  At  Nice,  aged  37,  the  Hon.  Ed¬ 
ward  Ernest  Villiers,  Clerk  of  Clergy 
Returns  in  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
and  a  Commissioner  of  the  Colonial 
Land  and  Emigration  Board  ;  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  was  born 
March  23,  1806,  the  fifth  son  of  the 
Hon.  George  Villiers  (third  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Clarendon),  by  the  Hon. 
Theresa  Parker,  daughter  of  John  first 
Lord  Boringdon,  and  sister  to  the  Earl 
of  Mot  ley.  Mr.  Villiers  married,  Aug.  1 , 
1835,  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Charlotte 
Liddell,  fifth  daughter  of  Lord  Ravens- 
vvorth,  and  sister  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Normanby,  the  Countess  of  Hard- 
wicke,  Viscountess  Barrington,  & c.  ; 
that  lady  survives  him,  without  issue. 

—  At  Berrington  Hall,  in  his  60th 
year,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  James 
Harley  Rodney,  fourth  Lord  Rodney. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  George,  se¬ 
cond  Lord  Rodney,  and  brother  of  the 
late  peer,  whom  he  succeeded  in  June 
21,  1842.  He  was  unmarried  ;  and  the 
title  devolved  upon  his  next  brother, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Spencer  Rodney. 

—  At  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  Mary, 
relict  of  the  late  David  Watson,  esq.,  in 
her  93rd  year. 

31.  Aged  71,  the  Rev.  .John  Hud¬ 
son,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Kendal,  Westmore¬ 
land.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  took  his  B.A.  degree  as  Senior 
Wrangler  in  1797,  and  proceeded  M.A. 
1800.  He  was  presented  to  the  Vica¬ 
rage  of  Kendall  in  1815,  by  the  col¬ 
lege. 

—  At  Winkfield,  Berkshire,  aged  63, 
the  Rev.  William  Lewis  Rham,  Vicar  of 
that  parish,  and  Rector  of  Fersfield, 
Norfolk.  He  was,  it  is  believed,  of  a 
German  family,  but  born  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  J4e  was  a  member  of  Trinity 


College, Cambridge,  and  graduated  B.A. 
1806,  M.A.  1810.  He  was  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  Fersfield  in  1803,  by 
Fred.  Nassau,  esq.,  and  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Winkfield  in  1808,  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  ofSarum.  Mr.  Rham  was  well 
known  as  a  very  able  writer  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  with  which  subject,  theoretically 
and  practically,  few  men  were  better 
acquainted. 

—  At  Church-street,  Lambeth,  Ben¬ 
jamin  George  Hodges,  esq.,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  extensive  distil¬ 
lers  in  this  metropolis. 

—  At  Liverpool,  aged  61,  William 
Stanley  Roscoe,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  tire 
late  William  Roscoe,  esq. 

• —  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Hamilton 
Miller,  esq.,  Advocate  and  Sherifl  of 
Selkirkshire,  in  his  67th  year. 
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1 .  At  Westbrook,  the  infant  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Lady  Georgiaua  Ryder. 

3.  At  Connaught-square,  Hyde  Park, 
in  his  80th  year,  Major-General  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  O’Halloran,  K.C.B.,  of  the  Bengal 
establishment,  and  M.R.l.A.  This 
officer,  the  youngest  son  of  Sylvester 
O’Halloran,  of  Limerick,  esq.,  by  Mary 
Casey,  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  1 781, 
Ensign  in  1782,  Lieut.  1785,  and  Capt. 
1796.  From  June  in  the  last  named 
year  to  Oct.  1802,  he  served  as  Adju¬ 
tant  and  Quartermaster  to  the  station 
of  Midnapore,  during  which  period  he 
constructed  several  public  works.  In 
the  latter  year  the  appointment  was 
abolished,  and  he  joined  his  regiment, 
the  18th  Native  Infantry.  In  Sept. 
1803,  he  accompanied  a  detachment 
which  crossed  the  Jumna  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Bundlecund,  and  defeated  on 
the  12th  Oct.  the  Nevvaub  Shumshere 
Behauder,  and  15,000  Mahrattas,  at 
Ropsah. 

—  At  Elderslie,  near  Dorking, 
George  Arbuthnot,  esq.,  in  his  71st 
year. 

4.  At  Llandough  Castle,  near  Cow- 
bridge,  Glamorganshire,  Lieut. -Col. 
Morgan,  in  his  65th  year. 

5.  William  Seguier,  esq.  Mr.  Se~ 
guier  was  early  initiated  in  the  study  of 
art,  his  father  being  an  eminent  dealer 
in  articles  of  vertu.  After  bis  father’s 
death  he  continued  the  business  for 
many  years,  securing  by  his  excellent 
taste  and  unimpeachable  integrity  the 
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entire  confidence  of  the  principal  collec¬ 
tors  of  the  last  fifty  years.  By  his  advice 
the  beautiful  collection  of  Mr.  Watson 
Taylor  was  formed,  which  evinced  by 
the  high  prices  the.  pictures  produced 
when  dispersed  by  auction,  the  accuracy 
of  his  judgment.  George  IV.,  when 
forming  Ins  splendid  gallery  of  Dutch 
masters,  placed  much  reliance  on  the 
taste  of  Mr.  Seguier,  and  appointed  him 
conservator  of  all  the  royal  collections, 
a  situation  which  he  ably  filled  during 
the  reigns  of  William  IV.  and  her  pre¬ 
sent  Majesty,  and  to  him  the  public  are 
indebted  for  the  admirable  arrangement 
of  the  pictures  at  Hampton  Court  Pa¬ 
lace.  By  his  advice  the  selection  of 
pictures  for  the  various  palaces  was 
made.  At  the  foundation  of  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Gallery”  Mr.  Seguier  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  director,  the  trustees,  in 
their  purchases,  relying  greatly  upon 
his  experience  and  judgment.  Mr. 
Seguier  also  held  the  important  situa¬ 
tion  of  Keeper  to  the  British  Institu¬ 
tion,  which  frequently  afforded  him 
the  pleasing  opportunity  of  befriend¬ 
ing  a  deserving  and  gifted  artist,  and 
which  he  was  ever  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of. 

—  At  Southampton,  Letitia,  wife  of 
Captain  William  Dawson,  R.N. 

—  At  Carlsruhe,  Germany,  the  Hon. 
Robert  Kennedy,  brother  to  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Ailsa,  in  his  71st  year. 

6.  At  Torquay,  George  Hart  Dyke, 
esq.,  late  Lieut.-Col.  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Dixon, 
Dyke,  Bart.,  of  Lullingstone  Castle, 
Kent. 

—  In  \  ork-street,  Gloucester  Place, 
Margaretta  Diana  Brenton,  widow  of 
the  late  Captain  Edward  Pelham  Bren¬ 
ton,  R.N. 

— •  At  Lee,  Kent,  Frances,  relict  of 
Joseph  Still,  esq.,  of  Lambeth,  in  her 
100th  year. 

/ .  In  Cbarles-street,  Berkeley-squarc 
aged  65,  Lady  Mary  Cavendish  Ben- 
tinck.  She  was  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Porland  and  Lady  Dorothy 
Cavendish,  only  daughter  of  William 
fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

—  At  Sudbury,  aged  S3,  Sir  Lachlan 
Maclean,  M.D.  He  was  the  seventh  son 
oi  Dr.  Maclean,  of  the  Isle  of  Skye, who 
distinguished  himself  in  1 745  in  defence 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  Sir 
Lachlan  was  knighted  July  18,  1812, 
being  then  an  Alderman  of  Sudbury. 

— •  At  Clifton  Wood,  near  Bristol, 


Elizabeth,  relict  of  Levi  Ames,  esq.,  in 
her  98th  year. 

—  The  Rev.  James  Purcell,  Vicar  of 
Worminghall,  Bucks;  in  his  49th  year. 

8.  At  Loughborough,  William  Mid¬ 
dleton,  esq.,  banker  of  that  town,  in 
his  74th  year. 

10.  At  Spring  Grove,  near  Ashford, 
Kent,  Thomas  Brandon  Brett,  esq.,  in 
his  42nd  year. 

11.  In  Portland  Place,  Frances  Mary, 
youngest  daughter  of  SirWilliam  Baynes 
Bart.,  in  her  7th  year. 

—  In  Hanover  -  terrace,  Regent’s 
Park,  aged  90,  Sarah,  Countess  Dowa¬ 
ger  of  Castlc-Stuart.  She  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  and  co -heiress  of  the  Hon.  Godfrey 
Lill,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland  ;  was  married  in  1781,  and  left 
a  widow  in  1809,  having  had  issue  the 
present  Earl,  one  other  son,  and  four 
daughters. 

—  At  his  residence,  Glazebrook 
House,  South  Brent,  Devon,  in  his  68th 
year,  John  Lowe,  esq.,  a  Deputy  Lieut, 
for  that  county,  and  formerly  a  Capt.  in 
the  3rd  Royal  Lancashire  Militia.  He 
was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  was  the 
second,  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Lowe,  esq.,  a  merchant  at  Man¬ 
chester,  by  Ellen  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Heginbotham,  also  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  that  town ;  and  grandson  of 
the  Rev.  John  Lowe,  M.A.  of  W  in  wick, 
co.  Lancaster,  by  Betty  his  wife,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stanley, 
LL.D.  Rector  of  Win  wick,  second  son 
of  Thomas  Stanley,  (a  descendant  of 
the  Derby  family),  High  Sheriff  of  that 
county  5th  George  I.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  few  surviving  officers  who 
formed  the  original  corps  of  the  3rd 
Lancashire  Militia,  when  embodied  in 
1797.  Mr.  Lowe  married  several  years 
ago  a  daughter  of  Peter  Tonkin,  esq., 
of  Plymouth,  by  whom  he  left  issue  an 
only  son. 

—  In  Pall  Mall,  John  Bradley,  esq., 
of  that  place,  and  of  Great  Malvern, 
Worcestershire.  Mr.  Bradley  was  born 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1786,  in  the 
parish  of  Buildwas,  Shropshire  ;  near 
which  place  his  father  resided  on  a  farm 
called  the  Brandlees.  He  was  descend¬ 
ed,  by  his  mother’s  side,  from  an  old 
Shropshire  family  named  Addenbrooke, 
distinguished  for  their  adherence  to  the 
interests  of  the  Stuarts,  and  for  their 
readiness  to  aid  in  their  restoration  to 
the  throne — hopes  which  were  annihi¬ 
lated  in  1745,  on  the  field  of  Culloden. 
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The  last  representative  of  this  family 
was  Col.  Addenbrooke,  Chamberlain  to 
the  late  Princess  Charlotte.  On  his 
death  many  of  the  Colonel’s  papers  de¬ 
volved  to  Mr.  Bradley,  as  his  nearest  re¬ 
lative,  and  among  them  were  found 
some  curious  original  documents  rela¬ 
tive  to  Montgomery  Castle  and  Lord 
Herbert,  of  Cherbury.  Mr.  Bradley, 
from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  exhi¬ 
bited  considerable  talent  for  drawing. 
He  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the  7th  January,  1814. 
About  the  same  period  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  excellent  artist  and 
antiquary,  the  late  Charles  Stothard, 
F.S.A.,  and  imbibed  from  him  a  taste 
for  subjects  of  antiquity.  In  March, 
1814,  Mr.  Bradley  published  two  care- 
lully  executed  and  coloured  prints  of 
the  figures  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth 
his  Queen,  from  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
Westminster;  in  1815,  two  elaborate 
and  interesting  prints  in  the  same  style, 
representing  the  court  of  Henry  VI., 
and  that  of  his  Queen  Margaret,  from 
the  old  tapestry  preserved  in  St.  Mary’s 
Hall,  Coventry.  He  painted  several 
miniatures,  and  made  a  sketch  of  her 
present  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  when  a 
child,  and  resident  for  a  time  with  her 
mother  at  Great  Malvern.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  from  time  to  time,  numerous 
lithographic  views  of  the  scenery  and 
antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Great  Malvern.  In  the  year  1827,  he 
met  with  a  serious  accident  by  jumping 
olf  a  stage  coach  which  he  thought  was 
about  to  upset;  this  occasioned  an  in¬ 
jury  to  his  ancle  which  he  felt  through 
life.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
married  Miss  Marianne  Woodyatt,  of 
Hereford,  at  which  place  he  had  been 
remaining  for  recovery  of  his  health. 
His  death  had  all  the  suddenness  to  his 
friends  of  accident,  for  his  constitution 
and  general  health  promised  a  life  of 
long  duration.  Mr.  Bradley  appeared 
conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  and 
met  the  decree  with  resignation  to  the 
will  of  the  Almighty. 

—  At  John  Street,  Bedford  Row, 
Mrs.  O’Syth  Dickonson  ;  in  her  92nd 
year. 

13.  At  Hammersmith,  aged  60, 
Lieut.*Col,  William  Ingleby,  late  of  the 
53rd  Foot.  This  officer  purchased  an 
Ensigncy,  and  joined  the  58th  Regiment 
towards  the  close  of  1797,  and  in  the 
ensuing  year  served  at  the  reduction  of 
Minorca.  In  1799  he  purchased  his 


Lieutenancy -in  the  same  corps,  and  the 
following  year  accompanied  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Egypt ;  was  with  the  reserve 
under  Sir  John  Moore,  at  the  landing 
at  Aboukir  Bay,  where  he  received  a 
contusion  in  the  arm;  was  engaged  in 
the  subsequent  battles  of  the  13th  and 
21st  March,  and  throughout  that  cam¬ 
paign.  In  the  course  of  that  year  he 
purchased  his  company,  and  on  the  re- 
turn  of  the  58th  to  England  in  1802, 
was  placed  upon  half-pay,  with  the 
other  supernumerary  captains.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  appointed  to  the  53rd  re¬ 
giment,  which  he  shortly  afterwards 
accompanied  to  India,  where  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  serve  for  many  years.  In  1809 
be  commanded  a  detachment  of  the 
53rd  at  the  reduction  of  the  stroug  for¬ 
tress  of  Ajighur  in  Bundlecund,  and 
was  with  the  army  in  the  subsequent 
operations  of  that  year.  In  1811  he 
purchased  his  Majority  in  the  53rd  ; 
and,  in  1814,  was  wounded  while  in 
command  of  the  storming  party,  in  the 
assault  of  Kaluga,  on  the  27th  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  12th  August,  1819,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  brevet  of  Lieut.-Col. 

—  At  St.  Katharine’s,  near  Guild¬ 
ford,  Anne,  widow  of  the  late  James 
More  Molyneux,  esq.,  of  Losely  Park, 
Surrey  ;  in  her  68th  year. 

14.  At  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  in 
his  84th  year,  General  Sir  John  Fraser, 
G.C.H.  The  deceased  entered  the  army 
in  1778,  and  within  a  few  months  was 
called  upon  for  active  service.  In  Jan. 
1780,  he  was  with  his  regiment  on 
board  the  Defence ,  under  Sir  George 
Rodney,  in  the  general  action  of  the 
16th  of  that  month,  when  that  ship  cap¬ 
tured  the  Spanish  admiral’s  flag-ship 
Phanix,  of  superior  force.  During  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  1780,  81,  and  82, 
he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  gallantry,  and  was  severely  wounded 
on  two  occasions  during  the  operations, 
first  by  a  splinter,  and  subsequently  by 
a  cannon-shot,  which  carried  off  his 
right  leg.  In  1804,  while  in  command 
as  Colonel,  on  the  African  coast,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  much  superior  body  of 
the  enemy,  and  eventually,  after  a  san¬ 
guinary  conflict,  compelled  to  capitulate, 
the  loss  by  the  enemy  exceeding  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  the  British  force  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action.  In  Sept. 
1828,  he  was  appointed  Lieut.-Govcrnor 
of  Chester  Castle;  and  in  1832  nomi¬ 
nated  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
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Royal  Hanoverian  Guelpbie  Order.  His 
commissions  were  dated  as  follows  - 
Lieut.  Sept.  29,  1778;  Capt.,  April  21, 
1789;  Major,  March  5,  1784;  Lieut.- 
Col.,  Aug.  28,  1794;  Col.,  Jan.  1,  1800  ; 
Major-Gen.,  April  25,  1808  ;  Lieut.- 
Gen.,  June  4,  1813;  and  Gen.,  July 
23,  1830.  Sir  John  Fraser  was  twice 
married  ;  and  he  has  left  one  surviving 
daughter,  the  wife!  of  Capt.  Colgrave, 
formerly  Manby.  Sir  John  was  married 
to  his  second  wife  about  three  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  She  was  a  Miss 
A ’Court. 

—  At  Bath,  Edward  Earl,  esq.,  many 
years  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Cus¬ 
toms  in  Scotland  ;  in  his  84th  year. 

—  At  Frant,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  John 
Moore  ,  in  his  82nd  year. 

—  John  Richard  Barrett,  esq.,  of 
Milton  House,  Berks;  in  his  73rd  year. 

—  At  Meerut,  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Henry  Pery,  Lieut,  in  the  2nd  European 
regiment  of  Bengal  Infantry,  grandson 
of  the  Earl  of  Limerick. 

—  By  an  accident,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Crockett,  Incumbent  of  Tatenhill,  near 
Burton-on-Trent. 

16.  At  Stones,  in  Sowerby,  Susy 
Haigh  ;  in  her  88th  year.  She  lived  to 
see  the  fifth  generation  of  her  family, 
which  numbered,  exclusive  of  herself, 
170  ;  she  had  9  children,  48  grandchil¬ 
dren,  111  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
g  reat-g  reat-  g  ran  d  chi  1  d  ren . 

—  After  a  lingering  illness,  aged  68, 
John  Barwis,  esq.,  of  Langrigg  Hall, 
Cumberland. 

—  At  Lodge  Road,  Regent’s  Park, 
Richard  Chambers,  esq.,  of  Cradley 
Hall,  Herefordshire,  a  Magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieut.  for  Hereford  and  Wor¬ 
cester  ;  in  his  71st  year. 

—  At  Hampton,  Richard  Bright, 
third  son  of  Sir  William  Follett,  M.P. ; 
in  his  3rd  year. 

18.  At  Cheltenham,  Charles  Barton, 
esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  the  author  of 
many  valuable  works  on  Conveyancing; 
in  his  75th  year. 

—  At  Brompton,  Middlesex,  John 
Alexander,  esq. ;  in  his  94th  year. 

19.  At  High  Hoyland,  near  Wake¬ 
field,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fennell,  D.D. 
He  was  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Queen’s  college,  Cambridge,  and  some 
time  Principal  of  the  Proprietary  School, 
Wakefield.  Mr.  Fennell  was  11th 
Wrangler  in  1821,  and  proceeded  to  his 
M.A.  degree  1824,  a*->d  D  D.  1839, 
During  the  time  he  was  tator,  he  very 


greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talents  and  assiduity.  As  Principal  of 
the  Proprietary  School,  Wakefield,  his 
conduct  was  universally  approved. 

—  At  Bersted  Lodge,  Bognor,  the 
Countess  of  Mayo,  one  of  the  Ladies  in 
Waiting  upon  the  Queen  Dowager. 

—  At  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  T.  John¬ 
stone  Aitkin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.  and 
M.R.C.P.L. ;  in  his  43rd  year.  He  was 
for  many  years  connected  with  the 
School  of  Medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and 
was  a  successful  teacher  of  many 
branches  of  medical  science.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  on  Physiology  in  1838, 
which,  with  his  other  qualifications,  as  a 
lecturer,  secured  for  him  a  high  rank 
in  the  profession.  His  loss  as  a  Physi¬ 
cian  will  be  much  felt  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

20  At  Elvetham,  George  Arthur,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Calthorpe ;  in  his  17th 
year. 

—  At  Red  Lion  Square,  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Sharon  Turner,  esq.,  of  Winch- 
more  Hill;  in  Her  67th  year. 

—  At  Fitzwilliam  Lodge,  Booter- 
stown,  near  Dublin,  the  Countess  of 
Roscommon  ;  in  her  38th  year. 

21.  At  Crofton,  Yorkshire,  in  his80th 
year,  the  Rev.  Martin  Joseph  Naylor, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  that  parish.  He  was 
a  native  of  Batley  Carr,  near  Dews¬ 
bury.  In  due  time  he  proceeded  to 
Queen’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  third  Wrangler,  in  1787,  and  was 
bracketed  indeed  with  the  second  ; 
M.A.  1790,  D.D.  1799;  was  Fellow  of 
his  college,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
Proctor  at  a  time  which  called  forth  pe¬ 
culiar  firmness  of  character  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  peace  of  the  town.  From  col¬ 
lege  he  went  to  Wakefield,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  parish 
church  ;  was  chosen  head  master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  had 
the  vicarage  of  Penistone.  Both  the 
latter  preferments  he  resigned,  after 
having  resided  at  Wakefield  and  the 
vicinity  for  nearly  half  a  century,  on 
becoming  the  Rector  of  Crofton.  He 
still  continued  Chaplain  to  the  West 
Riding  Lunatic  Asylum,  having  only 
recently  vacated  that  duty.  In  1810  he 
published  a  volume  of  Discourses  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  which 
the  argument  is  correctly,  powerfully, 
and  satisfactorily  stated.  Also  several 
occasional  sermons  and  addresses, 
chiefly  on  Masonic  occasions,  in  his  ca« 
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pacity  ol'  Provincial  Grand  Chaplain. 
For  thirty  years  he  was  editor  of  the 
Wakefield  Journal,  in  which  he  showed 
himself  a  consistent  friend  of  Reform. 

—  Near  Castlemacgarrctt,  by  the  ac¬ 
cidental  explosion  of  his  gun,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Browrne,  youngest  son  of  Lord 
Oranmore. 

• — At  Edinburgh,  Colonel  Alexander 
Campbell,  formerly  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Excise. 

22.  At  Charleville,  co.  Wicklow,  the 
Countess  of  Rathdowne,  in  her  56th 
year. 

—  At  Bushmills  House,  co.  Antrim, 
in  his  82nd  year,  Sir  Francis  Workman 
Macnaghten,  Knt.  and  Bart.,  formerly 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  India.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Edmond  Macnaghten,  esq.,  of  Bear- 
diville,  co.  Antrim,  by  his  second  wife, 
the  daughter  of  John  Johnstone,  esq.,  of 
Belfast.  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten’s  fa¬ 
ther  was  at  the  siege  of  Derry.  It  is 
remarkable  that  he  continued  a  bache¬ 
lor  until  he  reached  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  resolved  to 
marry.  The  fruits  of  his  marriage 
were  two  sons,  both  of  whom  he  lived  to 
see  of  age.  Sir  Francis  was  appointed 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Ma¬ 
dras  in  1809,  and  thereupon  knighted. 
He  was  removed  to  Calcutta  in  1815, 
and  retired  from  the  Bench  in  1825.  He 
was  created  a  Baronet  in  1826.  He  had 
assumed  the  additional  name  of  Work¬ 
man  in  1809.  Few  men  had  ever  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  complicated  affairs  of 
the  vast  and  perplexing  empire  where  he 
so  long  resided,  as  Sir  Francis  Macnagh¬ 
ten  ;  and  few,  indeed,  are  possessed  of 
his  clear,  perceptive,  and  investigating 
mind.  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  was  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  remarkable 
man ;  retaining  his  faculties  clear  and 
unclouded  at  the  late  period  to  which 
his  life  was  prolonged,  endearing  and 
endeared  to  his  large  family,  a  devoted 
husband,  an  affectionate  lather,  and  a 
sincere  friend.  The  tragic  end  of  his 
son  Sir  William,  of  whose  great  acquire¬ 
ments  and  elevated  rank  Sir  Francis 
was  not  a  little  proud,  so  struck  the 
venerable  man,  that,  though  he  linger¬ 
ed  and  rallied,  the  weight  of  the  afflic¬ 
tion  pressed  him  to  his  grave.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  that  occurrence,  Sir  Francis 
promised  to  live  as  long  as  his  father 
had  done.  He  married  in  1787  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Dunkin, 


of  Clogher,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Calcutta.  The  present  Baronet,  Sir 
Edmond  Charles  M'Naghten,  was  born 
in  the  year  1790  ;  and  was  some  time  a 
Master  in  Chancery  in  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Calcutta;  he  married  in  1827 
Mary,  only  child  of  John  Gwatkin,  esq. 
and  has  issue.  The  late  Sir  William 
Hay  Macnaghten,  assassinated  in  Cabul, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  deceased. 

23.  Aged  85,  the  Rev.  Richard  Two¬ 
penny,  M.A.  upwards  of  fifty  years  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Casterton  Parva,  Rutland,  for¬ 
merly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
M.A.,  1780.  He  was  eminent  for  lite¬ 
rary  attainments,  and  evinced  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  by 
a  valuable  publication  some  twenty 
years  since.  Mr.  Twopeny,  corruptly 
so  called,  was  a  native  of  Rochester, 
having  been  son  of  a  deceased  Chapter 
clerk  of  its  cathedral ;  descended  from  a 
Flemish  family,  of  which  theCountTu- 
pigny  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  his 
country.  In  early  life,  apprised  of  his 
father's  intention  to  purchase  the  next 
presentation  to  a  benefice,  Mr.  T.  with 
exemplary  self-denial,  replied,  “It  is 
useless,  for  now  that  you  have  told 
me  of  it,  I  dare  not  take  it.’'  He  was 
presented  to  Casterton,  in  1783,  by  the 
Earl  of  Pomfret. 

—  At  Walsohen  House,  Norfolk, 
Thomas  Broughton,  esq.,  a  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  Lincolnshire,  in  his  59th 
year. 

24.  At  Brook  Farm,  Cobham,  Surrey 
Admiral  Sir  Graham  Moore,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.  Sir  Graham  Moore  was  the 
third  son  of  James  Moore,  esq.,  M.D., 
surgeon  to  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  and  an 
author  of  some  celebrity,  by  Miss 
Simpson,  daughter  of  Professor  Simpson 
of  Glasgow  university,  and  a  brother  of 
the  gallant  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  Jan. 
16,  1809.  He  entered  the  naval  ser¬ 
vice  at  an  early  age  ;  was  a  Lieutenant 
in  1790;  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  the  French  republic  com¬ 
manded  the  Bonetta  sloop,  at  New¬ 
foundland,  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  the  West  Indies.  His  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  Post  Captai  n  took  place  April 
2nd,  1794,  and  in  that  year  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Syren,  of  32  guns,  in  the 
North  Sea.  On  the  9th  May,  1795, 
Captain  Moore  assisted  at  the  capture 
of  ten  vessels  laden  with  ship  timber 
and  naval  stores,  escorted  by  an  armed 
brig  and  a  lugger ;  this  convoy  had 
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sought  protection  under  a  battery,  the 
fire  of  which  was  soon  silenced  by  the 
British,  but  not  before  the  Syren  had 
had  two  men  killed  and  two  wounded. 
Captain  Moore’s  next  appointment  was 
to  the  Melampus,  of  42  guns  and  267 
men,  stationed  off  the  French  coast.  On 
the  13th  Nov.,  1 706,  he  drove  onshore, 
and  destroyed,  at  the  entrance  of  Bar- 
fleur  harbour,  L’ Etonnant  corvette,  of 
18  guns,  and  the  same  day,  in  company 
with  the  Childers  sloop,  captured  L’Ft- 
na ,  afterwai  ds  the  Cormorant ,  of  20  guns. 
Early  in  the  following  year,  the  Me - 
lampus  formed  part  of  the  squadron 
sent  to  escort  the  Princess  of  Wirtem- 
berg  from  Harwich  to  Cuxbaven,  On 
the  23rd  Jan.,  1798,  Capt.Moore,  being 
on  a  cruise  to  the  westward,  fell  in 
with,  and,  after  a  short  but  close  action 
captured  La  Volage  French  corvette  of 
22  guns.  Shortly  after,  Captain  Moore 
was  ordered  by  the  Commodore  to 
proceed  to  St.  John’s  Bay  in  search  of 
a  French  frigate  which  had  been  seen 
standing  in  there  on  the  preceding 
night.  At  lOh.  30m.  p.m.,  he  discovered 
two  sail,  and  after  an  hour’s  chase 
closed  with  the  nearest,  which  sustained 
the  Melampus 1  fire  for  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes,  without  offering  the  least  re¬ 
sistance,  and  then  surrendered.  She 
proved  to  be  La  Resolue ,  of  40  guns 
and  500  men  (including  troops  embark¬ 
ed  on  board  her  for  the  purpose  of  join¬ 
ing  the  rebels  in  Ireland),  10  of  whom 
were  killed  and  several  wounded.  Her 
companion,  the  humor talite ,  of  42 
guns,  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Fis- 
guard.  On  the  15th  April,  1799,  Cap¬ 
tain  Moore  captured  Le  Papillon , 
French  privateer,  a  fine  vessel  of  14 
guns  and  150  men.  In  the  succeeding 
year  the  Melampus  was  ordered  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  she  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Soon 
after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  against 
France,  in  1803, Captain  Moore  obtained 
the  command  of  the  Indefatigable ,  of 
46  guns,  in  which  ship  he  was  for  some 
time  employed  on  Channel  service.  In 
Oct.  1804,  having  been  detached  from 
the  Channel  fleet  to  cruise  for  the  trea¬ 
sure-ships  then  expected  from  South 
America,  when  off  Cape  St.  Mary,  in 
company  with  the  Medusa ,  Amphion , 
and  Lively  frigates,  they  discovered 
four  sail,  which  formed  the  line-of-bat* 
tie  ahead  on  the  approach  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  squadron,  and  continued  to  steer 
for  Cadiz,  the  van  ship  carrying  a 


broad  pendant,  and  the  one  next  her  a 
Rear-Admiral’s  flag.  A  close  engage¬ 
ment  ensued,  when  in  less  than  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  La  Mercedes,  the  Spanish  Admi¬ 
ral’s  second  astern,  blew  up  alongside 
the  Amphion.  In  half  an  hour  more, 
two  others  struck:  and  the  fourth, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  escape,  was 
captured  before  sunset.  The  lading  of 
the  prizes  was  of  immense  value  in 
gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  rich  mer¬ 
chandise,  destined  for  the  service  of 
France.  Captain  Moore  was  next  em¬ 
ployed  as  commander  of  a  squadron 
sent  to  escort  the  royal  family  of  Por¬ 
tugal  from  Lisbon  to  Brazil  ;  on  which 
occasion  he  was  directed  by  Sir  W. 
Sidney  Smith,  under  whose  command 
he  had  been  for  some  time  serving  off 
the  Tagus,  to  hoist  a  broad  pendant  af¬ 
ter  passing  Madeira,  in  order  to  give 
him  greater  weight  and  consequence  in 
performance  of  the  important  and  un¬ 
usually  delicate  duties  confided  to  him. 
The  British  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
Marlborough ,  74,  (to  which  ship  Cap¬ 
tain  Moore  had  been  appointed  in  the 
preceding  summer,)  London ,  98,  and 
Monarch  and  Bedford,  74’s,  with  eight 
Portuguese  ships  of  the  line,  four  fri¬ 
gates,  two  brigs  and  a  schooner,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ves¬ 
sels,  reached  Rio  Janeiro  in  safety  on 
the  7th  March,  1808,  after  a  passage 
of  14  weeks.  Previous  to  his  return 
from  thence,  he  was  invested  by  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  with  the  in¬ 
signia  of  the  order  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword,  revived  byH.R.H.  immediately  on 
his  arrival  at  Brazil,  to  celebrate  his  de¬ 
parture  from  Lisbon.  In  the  autumn  of 
1 809,  the  Marlborough  formed  part  of  the 
force  employed  under  Sir  R.  Strachan, 
at  Flushing  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  evacuate  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
Capt.  Moore  was  charged  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  basin,  arsenal,  and  sea 
defences  of  that  place.  He  subsequently 
served  as  Captain  of  the  Channel  Fleet, 
under  Viscount  Keith.  On  the  1st  Aug. 
1811,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign  yacht,  which  had  be¬ 
come  vacant  by  the  general  promotion 
that  took  place  at  that  period;  and  in 
January,  1812,  was  appointed  to  the 
Chatham,  a  new  74,  in  which  ship  he 
continued  till  Aug.  12th  following,when 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral,  and  soon  after  hoisted  his  flag 
as  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Baltic. 
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Sir  Graham  Moore  was  nominated  a 
K.C.B.  Jan.  2,  1815  ;  in  the  spring  of 
1816  he  succeeded  Lord  Henry  Paulet, 
at  the  Board  of  Admiralty, where  lie  re¬ 
mained  till  the  demise  of  Sir  Thomas 
F.  Fremantle,  and  then  resigned  his 
seat  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the 
command  in  the  Mediterranean,  for 
which  station  he  sailed  in  the  Rochefort , 
of  80  guns,  on  the  11th  Aug.  1820,  and 
was  in  the  same  year  made  a  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Ionian  order  of  St. Michael 
and  St.  George.  His  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Vice-Admiral  took  place  Aug. 
12,  in  the  preceding  year,  and  to  that 
of  Admiral  in  1837.  In  1836  he  was 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  a  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Bath.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  at  Plymouth  in  1839, 
and  held  it  until  last  year,  when  he  left 
the  station  in  a  very  delicate  state  of 
health.  Sir  Graham  Moore  married, 
March  9,  1812,  Dora,  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Eden,  of  Wimbledon,  esq., 
and  niece  of  William  first  Lord  Auck¬ 
land.  He  has  left  an  only  son,  Com¬ 
mander  John  Moore. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Margaret,  widow 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Alexander  Loraine. 

—  In  John-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
Bernard  Bayley,  esq.,  Assistant-Com¬ 
missary  General,  and  many  years  at  the 
head  of  the  Audit  office  for  West  India 
Accounts,  in  his  80th  year. 

—  At  Pickett  Place,  Strand,  Mr. 
Wrench,  the  comedian,  in  his  66th 
year. 

—  In  Alfred-street,  Bath,  the  Hon. 
Mary  Mackay. 

—  The  Rev.  Thomas  Moss,  Vicar  of 
Walton-on-the-Hill,  near  Liverpool,  in 
his  79th  year. 

25.  At  Hammersmith,  Samuel  Webbe, 
son  of  the  late  Samuel  Webbe,  and  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  late  Egerton  Webbe,  in  his 
75th  year. 

— ■  At  Bath,  Miss  Ellen  Pickering, 
the  popular  novelist. 

26.  Penelope  Dowager  Lady  Clarina, 
relict  of  Major-General  Lord  Clarina. 

—  At  his  residence,  in  Berkeley- 
square,  John  Hamilton  Elrington,  esq., 
late  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  Scots  Fusileer 
Guards. 

—  At  Blackheath,  William  Brown¬ 
ing,  esq.,  in  his  91st  year. 

27.  In  Bloomsbury-square,  Lady  Sil¬ 
vester,  relict  of  the  late  Sir  John  Silves¬ 
ter,  Bart.,  of  Yard  ley  House,  Essex, 
and  formerly  Recorder  of  London,  in  her 
90th  year. 


--  At  Loftus,  near  Guisborough, 
Yorkshire,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Chaloner. 

—  At  Shadowbush,  Poslingford,  Coh 
Weston,  in  his  81st  year. 

—  Drowned  at  Plymouth,  Comman¬ 
der  Douglas,  R.N. 

27.  At  Crackenthorpe  House,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  aged  77,  the  Rev.  Rowe  Bow- 
stead,  Vicar  of  Ulceby,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Caistor.  He  was  presented  to 
Ulceby,  in  1818,  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

—  The  Rev.  Frederick  Tomkins, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Harmondswortb  with 
Drayton,  Middlesex.  He  was  of  Uni¬ 
versity  college,  Oxford,  M.A.  1790,  B. 
and  D.D.  1810;  and  was  presented  to 
Harmondsworth,  in  1810,  by  li.  De 
Burgh,  esq. 

28.  Frances  Georgiana  Shadwell,  eld¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
England,  in  her  19th  year. 

29.  In  Cavendish-square,  in  h:s  79th 
year,  the  Most  Hon.  Charles  Tngoldsby 
Burroughs  Paulet,  the  thirteenth  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Winchester  (1551),  and  Pre¬ 
mier  Marquess  of  England,  Earl  of  Wilt¬ 
shire  (1550),  and  Baron  St-  John  of 
Basing  (1539) ;  and  a  Privy  Councillor. 
His  lordship  was  born  Jan.  30,  1765, 
the  elder  son  of  George  the  twelfth 
Marquess  of  Winchester,  by  Martha, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  esq., 
and  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  April  22,  1809.  He 
was  appointed  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and 
sworn  a  Privy  Councillor  March  30, 
1812,  and  retained  that  office  until  the 
death  of  William  the  Fourth.  His  lord- 
ship  assumed  the  name  of  Burroughs 
before  Paulet  by  royal  license,  dated 
Aug.  16,  1839,  in  compliance  with  the 
will  of  Dame  Sarah  Salusbury,  of  Offley 
Place,  Herts,  Upper  Harley-street,  and 
Brandsbury,  Middlesex.  The  Marquess 
of  Winchester  married,  July  31,  1800, 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Andrews,  esq.,  of  Shotney  Hall,  North¬ 
umberland  ;  and  by  that  lady  who  died 
March  21,  1841,  he  had  issue  four  sons 
and  two  daughters  :  1.  John,  now  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Winchester ;  2.  The  Rev.  Lord 
Charles  Paulet,  a  Prebendary  of  Salis¬ 
bury  and  Vicar  of  Wellesbourne,  War¬ 
wickshire  ;  he  married  in  1831  Caroline 
Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Ramsden,  Bart.,  and  has  issue 
three  surviving  sons.  3.  Lord  George 
Paulet,  Capt.  R.N,  who  married  in 
1835  Georgina,  daughter  of  the  late 
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Gen.  Sir  George  Wood,  K.C.B.,  of  At- 
tershaw  Park,  Surrey,  and  has  issue  two 
sons  ;  4.  Lord  William  Paulet,  Lieut. - 
Col.  of  the  68th  Foot,  unmarried;  5. 
Lady  Annabella,  married  in  1827,  to 
Capt.  William  Ramsden,  R.N.,  second 
son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart. ; 
6.  Lady  Cecilia,  married  in  1842  fo  Sir 
Charles  des  Vceux,  Bart. ;  and  7.  Lord 
Frederick  Paulet,  Captain  in  the  Cold¬ 
stream  Guards,  who  is  unmarried.  The 
present  Marquess  was  born  in  1801,  and 
is  unmarried.  He  is  Colonel  of  the  North 
Hants  Militia.  The  body  of  the  late 
Marquess  was  conveyed  to  Amport,  in 
Hampshire,  for  interment. 

—  At  Harley  House,  Regent’s  Park, 
Rebecca,  widow  of  the  late  Charles  Day, 
esq.,  in  her  63rd  year. 

—  At  Marston,  Isabella,  Countess  of 
Cork  and  Orrery. 

—  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  the  Lady 
Charlotte  Walpole. 

—  In  Bolton  -  street,  Piccadilly, 
Charles  Brinsley  Sheridan,  esq.,  second 
son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  in  his  48th  year. 

—  AtNeuwied,on  the  Rhine,  Lieut. 
Col.  Sir  William  Thorn,  formerly  of 
the  Twenty  -  fifth  Light  D  ra  goons, 
Author  of  the  “  History  of  the  War  in 
India  under  General  Lord  Lake,” 
the  “Conquest  of  Java,”  and  other 
works. 

30.  At  Great  Yarmouth,  in  his  76th 
year,  Cornelius  Girling  Harley,  esq.  Mr. 
Harley,  who  was  a  native  of  Yarmouth, 
was  from  his  birth  afflicted  with  a  defect 
in  the  organs  of  sight,  an  attempt  to 
cure  which  in  early  life  by  an  operation 
caused  the  entire  loss  of  one  eye,  and 
was  unproductive  of  benefit  to  the  other. 
In  addition  to  this  misfortune,  Mr. 
Harley’s  frame  was  of  60  weak  a  nature, 
as  to  unfit  him  for  any  of  the  common 
employments  of  life  ;  but  he  possessed  a 
most  active  and  inquiring  mind,  and 
applied  himself  vigorously  to  its  culti¬ 
vation.  His  sight  enabling  him  to  read 
but  very  little,  knowledge  was  commu¬ 
nicated  principally  through  the  medium 
of  friends,  and  by  their  voices  and  his 
own  retentive  memory  he  accumulated 
a  large  store  of  scientific  acquirement. 
Chemistry,  geography,  and  history  were 
his  favourite  studies. 

—  At  Horton  Grange  House,  North¬ 
umberland,  Robert  Warwick,  esq.,  for¬ 
merly  of  Warwick  Hall,  Cumberland, 
and  Birtley  Hall,  Durham,  in  his  77th 
year. 


—  Mr.  John  Bagstcr,  of  Old  Wind¬ 
sor,  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bagster,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Paternoster-llow,  in  his  41st 
year, 

—  At  Tyrella,  Ireland,  the  Hon. 
Emilia  Montgomery,  relict  of  the  late 
Rev.  Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Grey  Ab¬ 
bey,  and  daughter  of  Viscount  Bangor, 
in  her  82nd  year. 

Lately .  In  his  59th  year,  Baldwin 
Brown,  esq.,  LL.D.  Barrister-at-Law. 
He  was  called  to  that  degree  by  the 
Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  24th 
May,  1816,  and  practised  on  the 
Northern  Circuit,  and  at  the  Lancashire 
Quarter  Sessions,  where  he  had  a  large 
circle  of  professional  friends.  He  was 
appointed  in  1840  to  the  Judgeship  of 
the  Oldham  Court  of  Requests.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  at¬ 
tainment,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
works. 

—  At  Osbaldwick,  Yorkshire,  aged 
50,  the  Rev.  Charles  Ingle,  Vicar  of 
that  parish,  and  of  Haxby,  Murton,  and 
Strcnsall,  all  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
York,  and  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  college, 
Cambridge.  He  had  laboured  for  nine 
months  under  severe  nervous  depression 
and  shot  himself  through  the  heart 
during  the  influence  of  “  temporary  de¬ 
rangement.”  He  was  presented  in 
1827  to  all  his  churches,  which  are  in 
the  gift  of  prebendaries  of  York. 

—  At  Kingstown,  near  Dublin, 
Colonel  Merrick  Shaw,  who  was  Private 
Secretary  to  the  late  Marquess  Wellesley 
when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


DECEMBER. 

1.  At  Pwyllcwchon,  Denbighshire, 
the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Lady 
Erskine,  Mary,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Williams,  of  Plasisa  Conway,  in  her  83rd 
year. 

—  At  Alcester,  Warwickshire,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Palmer,  rector  of  that 
parish,  to  which  he  was  presented  in 
1807  by  the  Marquess  of  Hertford. 

—  At  St.  John’s,  Cornwall,  aged  68, 
the  Rev.  William  Row,  for  thirty-five 
years  rector  of  that  parish,  to  which  he 
was  presented  in  1808  by  P.  P.  Carew, 
esq. 

—  At  St.  George’s  Hospital,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Gibbs,  in  consequence  of  an 
accident  by  fire,  in  her  91st  year. 

2.  At  Bryn  Newydd,  near  Swansea, 

aged  74,  Arthur  Jones,  esq. 
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3.  Aged  62,  the  Rev.  James  Farqu¬ 
harson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  minister  of 
Alford,  co.  Aberdeen.  He  was  born  in 
the  parish  of  Coull,  in  that  county,  in 
1781.  At  the  parochial  school  in  his 
native  parish  he  received  the  rudiments 
of  education,  and  afterwards  completed 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  King’s 
College,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  During  this  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  gave  strong  indi¬ 
cation  of  those  talents  and  tastes  which 
distinguished  his  maturer  years.  In  the 
year  1799,  when  he  was  yet  but  eighteen, 
Mr.  Farquharson  was  appointed  to  the 
situation  of  parochial  schoolmaster  of 
Alford.  He  soon  afterwards  commenced 
his  courses  as  a  student  of  theology,  and 
received  licence  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  He  continued  to  till  the  office 
of  schoolmaster  of  Alford  for  thirteen 
years ;  and,  while  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  laborious  situation  with 
exemplary  diligence  and  success,  he  de¬ 
voted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  professional  and  general 
study.  In  1812  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  Alford,  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Birnie.  In  1831,  Mr.  Farqu¬ 
harson  published  a  learned  and  ingenious 
essay  “On  the  Form  of  the  Ark  of 
Noah.”  This  was  followed  by  an  essay, 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  designated  in  the  Scriptures  by 
the  names  of  Leviathan  and  Behemoth. 
In  1838  he  published  “  A  New  Illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Latter  Part  of  Daniel’s  Last 
Vision  and  Prophecy,”  which  has  never 
attracted  the  attention  it  deserves.  Dr. 
Farquharson  communicated  several  va¬ 
luable  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London. 

—  In  Devonshire-place,  in  his  84th 
year,  General  Edward  Morrison,  Colonel 
of  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  and  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Chester.  In  Jan.  1777,  this  officer 
was  appointed  Ensign  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  shortly  after  was  employed 
as  Assistant-Quartermaster-General.  In 
Sept.  1780  he  succeeded  to  a  Lieuten¬ 
ancy,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  from 
Nov.  1781,  to  June,  1783,  he  served  as 
Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chiefin  the  West  Indies.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  company,  with  the  rank  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  in  Jan.  1790,  and  in  1798 
was  appointed  Deputy  Quartermaster- 
General,  but  obtained  permission  to  join 
the  1st  battalion  of  the  Coldstream  Re¬ 
giment  in  Flanders  in  1794.  He  received 


the  brevet  of  Colonel,  26th  Feb.  1793; 
was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Leicester 
Fencibles  in  Nov.  1800,  and  in  Jan. 
1805,  of  a  battalion  in  the  60th.  He 
became  a  Major-General  Jan.  1,  1798,  in 
April  following  was  appointed  to  the 
staff  in  Ireland,  whei-e  he  commanded 
the  Limerick  district  during  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  He  was  appointed  to  the  staff  in 
England  in  July,  1803,  became  a  Lieut.- 
General,  June  1,  1805,  Lieut.-Governor 
and  Commander  of  the  Forces  at  Ja¬ 
maica,  8th  May,  1809,  and  General  4th 
June,  1814.  General  Morrison  was 
Colonel  of  the  13th  Foot,  which  becomes 
vacant  by  his  demise,  and  to  which  he 
was  appointed  15th  Feb.  1813.  He  was 
also  Governor  of  Chester.  He  married, 
April  25th,  1800,  Lady  Caroline  King, 
second  daughter  of  Robert  second  Earl 
of  Kingston,  and  sister  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Mountcashel. 

—  At  Sneed  Park,  Gloucestershire, 
George  Webb  Hall,  esq.,  in  his  47th 
year. 

—  At  Rome,  the  Lady  Maria  Somer¬ 
ville. 

—  At  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  David 
Guthrie,  esq.,  banker,  Dundee. 

4.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Williamson, 
Commandant  of  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum  at  Chelsea,  and  formerly  of  the 
70th  Regt. 

5.  At  Dublin,  the  Countess  of  Ilowth. 
She  was  daughter  of  the  late  Earl,  and 
sister  of  the  present  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
carde  ;  and  was  married  to  Lord  Howth 
in  January,  1826.  One  of  her  younger 
children  was  attacked  with  measles,  and 
she  caught  the  disease,  of  which  she 
died.  She  has  left  four  children. 

6.  At  Clophill,  Bedfordshire,  aged  88, 
the  Rev.  William  Pierce  Netbersole, 
LL.B.,  rector  of  that  place,  and  vicar  of 
Pulloxhill.  He  was  presented  to  both 
churches  in  1799  by  Lady  De  Grey. 

7.  At  Netley,  near  Guildford,  Mary, 
relict  of  the  Baron  de  Roll,  in  her  86th 
year. 

8.  At  his  house  in  Brook-street,  aged 
75,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Windsor, 
eighth  Earl  of  Plymouth.  His  Lordship 
was  born  the  1st  February,  1768,  the 
fifth  son  and  youngest  child  of  Other- 
Lewis,  the  fourth  Earl,  by  the  Hon. 
Catherine  Archer,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  first  Lord  Archer.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Andrews,  the  seventh  Earl, 
unmarried,  January  19,  1837.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  July  12,  1798,  Anne,  daughter  of 
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Thomas  Copson,  esq.,  of  Sutton  Hall, 
Leicestershire  ;  but  had  no  issue.  The 
Earldom  of  Plymouth,  has,  consequently, 
become  extinct.  It  was  first  bestowed, 
in  the  year  1682,  on  Thomas,  seventh 
Lord  Windsor,  who  was  fifth  in  descent 
from  Andrew  Windsor,  summoned  to 
Parliament  by  writ  in  1529.  The  Barony 
thus  created  fell  into  abeyance  in  1799, 
on  the  death  of  Other-Archer,  the  sixth 
Earl  of  Plymouth,  only  son  of  Other- 
Hickman  fifth  Earl,  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  peer  now  deceased,  between  his 
sister  Maria  Marchioness  of  Downshire, 
and  Lady  Harriet  Clive,  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Henry  Clive,  both  of  whom 
have  several  children.  The  family 
traced  their  descent  from  William  Fitz- 
Other,  who  was  castellan  of  Windsor,  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey,  and 
whose  descendant  William  de  Windsor 
married  the  celebrated  Alice  Piers, 
the  concubine  of  King  Edward,  was 
summoned  to  Parliament 9  by  King 
Richard  II.,  and  made  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

—  At  the  St.  Alban’s  Hotel,  Hay- 
market,  Lieut.-General  Sir  John  Taylor, 
in  his  75th  year. 

At  Downend,  near  Bristol,  Ann, 
widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Christopher 
Haynes,  Rector  of  Siston,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  in  her  96th  year. 

9.  At  Worthenbury,  Flintshire,  aged 
38,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Matthie,  rector  of 
that  parish,  to  which  he  was  presented 
in  1832  by  Sir  R.  Puleston. 

; —  At  Wirswell  Hall,  Cheshire,  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Fortescue  Morgan,  R.N. ;  in 
his  60th  year. 

—  At  Rhode  House,  Devon,  Mary 
Julia,  Lady  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir 
John  Talbot,  G.C.B.,  and  sister  of  the 
Lord  Arundell,  of  Wardour. 

10.  At  Lyons,  in  his  50th  year,  M. 
Cassimir  Delavigne,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  modern  French  dramatists,  a 
member  of  the  Academie  Fran^aise,  and 
librarian  at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau. 
He  was  on  the  way  to  Montpellier,  for 
the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  tra¬ 
velling  by  short  stages.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  being  obliged  to  stop  at  Ly¬ 
ons  on  the  9th  was  a  violent  sore  throat. 
He  went  to  bed  immediately  on  bis  ar¬ 
rival,  and  never  rose  from  it  more.  His 
wife  was  reading  to  him  Scott’s  Guy 
Mannering  when  he  breathed  his  last, 
without  pain,  and  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  faculties.  His  son,  a  boy  of  ten 
years  of  age,  was  present.  For  many 


years  he  had  been  in  delicate  health, 
and  his  manner  of  composing  his  works 
contributed  to  increase  it.  He  composed 
his  works  in  declaiming  them,  and  he 
thus  corrected  them  until  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  both  the  language  and  situa¬ 
tion.  He  frequently  left  his  room  after 
such  labours  bathed  in  perspiration. 
His  mortal  remains  were  brought 
back  to  Paris,  where  his  funeral  took 
place  at  Notre-Dame-de-Bonne-Nou- 
velle,  in  presence  of  all  the  celebrated 
literary  men  of  the  day.  The  Theatre 
Fran^ais  was  closed  on  the  evening  of 
the  funeral ;  and  his  bust,  executed  in 
marble,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  saloon  of 
the  theatre.  Delavigne  was  a  native  of 
Havre. 

—  At  his  lodgings  in  Pembroke  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  the  Rev.  George  William 
Hall,  D.D.,  Master  of  that  Society,  a 
Canon  of  Gloucester,  and  Rector  of  Tayn- 
ton,  Gloucestershire.  Dr.  Hall  was  born 
at  Chelsea,  March  12,  1770.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  John  Hall,  the  eminent  his¬ 
torical  and  portrait  engraver,  well-known 
from  a  variety  of  excellent  performances, 
but  more  especially  from  the  large 
plates  of  “  Cromwell  dissolving  the  Long 
Parliament,”  and  the  “  Battle  of  the 
Boyne.”  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul’s  School,  London,  and  elected  from 
thence  to  a  Scholarship  at  Pembroke 
College,  in  1788,  where  he  became  suc¬ 
cessively  Fellow,  Tutor,  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  in  1809,  Master  of  that  Society. 
He  graduated  B.A.  June  7,  1792,  M.A. 
1795,  B.D.  1808,  and  D.D.  1809.  His 
Canonry  at  Gloucester  was  attached  to 
the  Mastership;  and  he  was  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  Taynton  in  1810  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  Cathedral 
church.  He  was  a  man  of  the  kindest 
heart  and  most  generous  disposition, 
ever  ready  to  perform  a  friendly  action, 
and  always  considerate  and  inclined  to 
take  a  lenient  part  in  the  exercise  of 
official  authority.  In  politics  he  had 
been  an  ancient  Whig,  but  disdained  to 
follow  his  party  when  they  swerved 
from  their  old  principles,  and  had,  con¬ 
sequently,  gradually  softened  down  into 
a  moderate,  but  consistent  Conservative. 
He  had  been  unwell  for  some  time; 
but,  notwithstanding  it  was  evident  to 
all  his  friends  that  his  constitution  had 
been  gradually  giving  way,  no  one  anti¬ 
cipated  that  his  death  was  so  near. 
Indeed  he  only  returned  from  Gloucester 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  was, 
when  he  left  that  place,  in  quite  as  good, 
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if  not  in  better  health  than  he  had  been 
for  some  time  previously.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  took  cold  on  his  journey, 
which,  added  to  previous  weakness,  and 
a  constitution  injured  by  gout  and  in¬ 
fluenza,  proved  fatal.  His  remains 
were  interred  on  Tuesday,  December  1 7* 
in  a  vault  in  the  cloisters  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

—  At  St.  Petersburg,  Charles  Baird, 
esq.,  in  his  77th  year,  Mr.  Baird  was  a 
man,  whose  enterprise  and  talents,  ex¬ 
ercised  successfully,  during  a  long  life, 
in  the  introduction  into  Russia,  and  pro¬ 
secution  there,  of  the  various  great  im¬ 
provements  of  engineering  science,  will 
cause  himto  be  long  remembered  in  that 
country. 

11.  At  Pangbourne  Lodge,  Berks, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  James  Fellowes, 
late  of  Adbury  House,  Hants,  in  her 
49th  year. 

12.  At  Berlin,  in  his  72nd  year,  his 
late  Majesty  William  Frederick  Count 
of  Nassau,  ex-King  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  K.G.  He  was  born  August  24, 
1772,  the  eldest  son  of  William  V. 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  and  K.G. 
by  the  Princess  Frederica-Sophia  Wil- 
helmina  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  King 
Frederick  II.  At  an  early  period  of 
his  life  he  ardently  applied  himself  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  spent 
some  years,  not  only  in  foreign  travel, 
hut  in  serious  study  at  the  University  of 
Leyden.  In  the  month  of  June,  1790, 
he  received  the  command  of  the  garrison 
of  Breda,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  a  General  of  Infantry. 
On  the  1st  October,  1791,  he  married 
the  Princess  Frederica  Wilhelmina 
Louisa  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  Frederick 
William  III.  The  eldest  child  by  this 
marriage  is  the  present  King  of  Holland, 
who  was  born  on  the  6th  December, 
1792.  When  the  French  republic  in 
the  year  1793  declared  war  against  the 
Low  Countries,  the  subject  of  this  notice 
received  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Holland,  and  so  much  distinguished 
himself  during  the  hostilities  which  en¬ 
sued,  as  to  attract  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  but,  as  everyone  remembers,  that 
severe  struggle  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  the  partisans  of  the  deceased  King 
and  his  family  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  England,  while  he  himself 
remained  in  Prussia.  From  the  time 
that  the  resistance  to  republican  France 
proved  unsuccessful  until  it  was  renewed 


against  imperial  France,  there  occurred 
scarcely  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  late 
King  of  Holland  worth  recording,  if  we 
except  the  fact,  that  he  commanded  a 
division  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  He  was 
also  in  the  battle  of  Wagram,  after 
which  event  he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  and 
finally  visited  this  country,  which  he  did 
not  quit  till  the  year  1813.  He  was 
proclaimed  King  of  the  Netherlands  (his 
father  being  then  dead)  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1815,  and  as  a  Sovereign  entered 
Brussels  on  the  5th  of  April  following. 
On  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba, 
foreseeing  thafhis  territories  were  likely 
to  become  the  scene  of  great  operations, 
he  lost  no  time  in  labouring  to  put  their 
military  positions  into  the  best  state  of 
defence  that  circumstanceswouid  permit 
and  to  organise  his  troops  with  as  much 
expedition  as  possible.  The  command 
of  these  forces  was  confided  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  King  of  Holland  (then  Prince  of 
Orange),  who  was  wounded  at  their 
head  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
late  King  for  many  years  of  his  life 
resided  alternately  at  Brussels  and  the 
Hague.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  per¬ 
son  of  great  simplicity  of  life,  very  at¬ 
tentive  to  business,  and  of  most  econo¬ 
mical  habits.  The  French  Revolution 
of  1830  gave  rise  to  another  change,  and 
the  days  of  July  were  followed  by  the 
days  of  September.  Belgium  recovered 
her  independence,  and  the  alliance  of 
France  and  England  secured  the  durabi¬ 
lity  of  the  new  kingdom.  At  the  same 
time,  the  constancy  and  pertinacity  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  race  with  which  William  de¬ 
fended  his  cause  are  entitled  to  respect. 
The  popularity  of  the  King  of  Holland 
suffered  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  from  his  proposed  marriage  with 
the  Countess  d’Oultremont,  she  being  a 
Belgian  and  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  inso¬ 
much  that  before  forming  this  union  he 
found  it  necessary  to  abdicate.  This 
took  place  in  1840.  From  that  period  he 
lived  principally  at  Berlin,  occupying 
himself  with  the  management  of  his  im- 
mente  private  fortune.  According  to 
information  which  seems  deserving  of 
credit,  the  late  King  left  157,000,000 
florins  (13,000,000Z.  sterling),  of  which 
153,000,000  of  franks  (about  6,000,000 
pounds  sterling)  are  bequeathed  to  the 
present  King  of  Holland;  12,000,000 
will  come  to  the  Countess  of  Oultremont. 
The  remaining  millions  will  be  divided 
between  his  younger  children,  Prince 
Frederick,  born  Feb.  28,  1797,  and  the 
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Princess  Marianne,  born  May  19,  1809, 
married  to  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia. 
The  Count  of  Nassau  seemed  to  be  in 
perfect  health  on  the  morning  of  his 
death.  According  to  his  custom,  be  was 
employed  at  an  early  hour  in  his  cabinet. 
The  Countess  of  Nassau  was  in  the  room 
with  him,  and  had  just  left  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  when  his  bell  being  rung  violently 
bis  aide-de-camp  hastened  in  and  found 
the  aged  Sovereign  struck  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  apoplexy,  sitting  motionless  in  his 
arm  chair,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 
Every  effort  was  used  to  recal  him  to 
life,  but  in  vain  ;  death  seemed  to  have 
been  instantaneous. 

—  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Montagu, 
late  of  the  Coldstream  Regiment  of 
Guards. 

—  At  Stoke  Newington,  Harriet,  wife 
of  Mr.  William  Smith,  publisher,  Fleet- 
street. 

13.  At  his  residence,  Old  Town,  co. 
Cork,  Henry  Evans,  esq.  Vice-Admiral 
of  the  Red.  This  officer  was,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  a  protege  of  the  late  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  Bart.,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 
He  was  made  Lieut.  March  13,  1782  ; 
and  Commander  Oct.  2,  1794.  He 
commanded  the  Fury  sloop  of  war,  and 
captured  I'E/ize,  a  French  schooner  of 
10  guns,  in  1795  ;  assisted  at  the  re¬ 
duction  of  St.  Lucia,  in  May,  1796  ;  and 
was  present  at  the  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Port  Rico  in  the  following  year. 
His  post  commission  bore  date  June 
20,  1797.  During  part  of  the  late  war 
he  commanded  the  Cork  District  of  Sea 
Fnncibles.  On  the  9th  of  March  1819, 
he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Wexford,  which 
place  he  represented,  until  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  in  the  following  year, 
and  again  from  the  general  election  of 
1826  until  June  1829,  when  he  resigned 
his  seat.  He  was  made  a  retired  Rear- 
Admiral  July  26,  1821  ;  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  in  1841. 

—  At  Doncaster,  Mrs.  John  Rams- 
den,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Cooke,  Bart.,  of  Wheatley. 

14.  At  his  house  at  Bayswater,  John 
Claudius  Loudon,  esq.,  who,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  has  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  writer  of  numerous  useful  and 
popular  works  on  gardening,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  architecture,  “  Mr.  Loudon’s 
father  was  a  farmer,  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  very  highly  respected  ;  but  Mr. 
Loudon  was  born  on  April  8th,  1783,  at 
Cambuslang,  in  Lanarkshire,  where  his 


mother’s  only  sister  resided,  herself  the 
mother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Claudius  Bu¬ 
chanan,  afterwards  celebrated  for  his 
philanthropic  labours  in  India.  Dr. 
Buchanan  was  several  years  older  than 
Mr.  Loudon,  but  there  was  a  singular 
coincidence  in  many  points  of  their  his¬ 
tory.  The  two  sisters  were,  in  both 
cases,  left  widows  at  an  early  age,  with 
large  families,  which  were  brought  up 
by  the  exertions  of  the  eldest  sons  ;  and 
both  mothers  had  the  happiness  of  see¬ 
ing  their  eldest  sons  become  celebrated. 
Mr.  Loudon  was  brought  up  as  a  land¬ 
scape-gardener,  and  began  to  practise  in 
1803,  when  be  came  to  England  with 
numerous  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
of  the  first  landed  proprietors  in  the 
kingdom.  He  afterwards  took  a  large 
farm  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  resided 
in  1809.  Whilst  at  Tew  Mr.  Loudon 
printed  anonymously  one  of  his  earliest 
works,  “A  Treatise  on  the  culture  of 
Wheat,  recommending  a  system  of  ma¬ 
nagement  founded  upon  the  successful 
experience  of  the  Author.  By  a  Prac¬ 
tical  Farmer.”  1812.  8vo.  It  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  landlord  George  Frederick 
Stratton,  esq.,  of  Great  Tew  Park.  In 
the  years  1813,  14,  15,  he  made  the 
tour  of  Northern  Europe,  traversing 
Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Austria; 
in  1819  he  travelled  through  Italy; 
and  in  1828  through  France  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Mr.  Loudon’s  career  as  an  au¬ 
thor  began  in  1803,  when  he  was  only 
twenty  years  old,  and  it  continued  with 
very  little  interruption  during  the  space 
of  forty  years,  being  only  concluded  by 
his  death.  The  first  works  he  publish¬ 
ed  were  the  following: — Observations 
on  laying  out  Public  Squares,  in  1803, 
and  on  Plantations  in  1804;  a  Treatise 
on  Hothouses,  in  1805,  and  on  Country 
Residences,  in  1806,  both  4to. ;  Mints 
on  the  Formation  of  Gardens,  in  1812; 
and  three  works  on  Hothouses,  in  1817 
and  1818.  In  1822  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Garden¬ 
ing,  a  work  remarkable  for  the  immense 
mass  of  useful  matter  which  it  con¬ 
tained,  and  for  the  then  unusual  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  great  quantity  of  wood-cuts 
being  mingled  with  the  text  ;  this  book 
obtained  an  extraordinary  sale,  and 
fully  established  his  fame  as  an  author. 
Soon  after  was  published  an  anonymous 
work,  written  either  partly  or  entirely 
by  Mr.  Loudon, 'called  the  “  Greenhouse 
Companion,’’  and  shortly  afterwards 
0  Observations"on  laying  out  Farms,’’  in 
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folio,  with  his  name.  In  3824,  a  se¬ 
cond  edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  of 
Gardening’’  was  published,  with  very 
great  alterations  and  improvements ; 
and  the  following  year  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  of 
Agriculture.”  In  1826,  the  “Garden¬ 
er’s  Magazine’’  was  commenced,  be¬ 
ing  the  first  periodical  ever  devoted 
exclusively  to  horticultural  subjects. 
The  “Magazine  of  Natural  History,” 
also  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  begun 
in  1828.  Mr.  Loudon  was  now  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  preparation  of  the  “  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  of  Plants,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  early  in  1829,  and  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  “Hortus  Britannicus.” 
In  1830  a  second  and  nearly  re-written 
edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri¬ 
culture”  was  published,  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  entirely  re-written  edition 
ofthe  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,”  in 
1831  ;  and  the  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Cot¬ 
tage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture,” 
the  first  he  published  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  in  1832.  This  last  work  was  one 
of  the  most  successful,  because  it  was 
one  of  the  most  useful,  he  ever  wrote, 
and  it  is  likely  long  to  continue  a  stand¬ 
ard  book  on  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats.  Mr.  Loudon  now  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  great  and  ruinous  work,  the 
“  Arboretum  Britannicum,”  the  anxie¬ 
ties  attendant  on  which  were,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  primary  cause  of  that  decay  of 
constitution  which  terminated  in  his 
death.  This  work  was  not,  however, 
completed  till  1838,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  he  began  the  “Architectural  Ma¬ 
gazine,”  the  first  periodical  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  architecture.  The  labour 
he  underwent  at  this  time  was  almost 
incredible.  He  had  four  periodicals, 
viz.,  the  “  Gardner’s  Natural  History,” 
and  “  Architectural  Magazines,”  and 
the  “Arboretum  Britannicum,”  which 
was  published  in  monthly  numbers,  go¬ 
ing  on  at  the  same  time;  and,  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  at  the  proper  times,  he  lite¬ 
rally  worked  night  and  day.  Immediately 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  “  Arboretum 
Britannicum,”  he  began  the  “  Suburban 
Gardener,”  which  was  also  published  in 
1838,  as  was  the  “  Hortus  Lignosus 
Londinensis  ;  and  in  1839  appeared  his 
edition  of  “  Repton’s  Landscape  Gar¬ 
dening.”  In  1840  he  accepted  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  “Gardener’s  Gazette,” 
which  he  retained  till  November  1841  ; 
and  in  1842  he  published  his  “  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.”  In  the 
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same  year  he  completed  his  “Suburban 
Horticulturalist ;”  and  finally,  in  1843, 
he  published  his  work  on  “  Cemeteries,” 
the  last  separate  work  he  ever  wrote. 
In  this  list,  many  minor  productions  of 
Mr.  Loudon’s  pen  have  necessarily  been 
omitted  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
he  contributed  to  the  “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,”  and  “Brande’s  Dictionary 
of  Science,”  and  that  he  published  nu¬ 
merous  supplements  from  time  to  time, 
to  his  various  works.  “No  man,  per¬ 
haps,  has  ever  written  so  much,  under 
such  adverse  circumstances,  as  Mr. 
Loudon.  Many  years  ago,  when  he 
came  first  to  England  (in  1803),  he  had 
a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheuma¬ 
tism,  which  disabled  him  for  two  years, 
and  ended  in  an  ancliylosed  knee  and  a 
contracted  left  arm.  In  the  year  1820, 
whilst  compiling  the  “  Encyclopedia  of 
Gardening,”  he  had  another  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  rheumatism ;  and  the  following 
year,  being  recommended  to  go  to 
Brighton  to  get  shampooed  in  Mahom- 
med’s  Baths,  his  right  arm  was  there 
broken  near  the  shoulder,  and  it  never 
properly  united.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  continued  to  write  with  his  right  hand 
till  1825,  when  the  arm  was  broken  a 
second  time,  and  he  was  then  obliged  to 
have  it  amputated  ;  but  not  before  a  ge¬ 
neral  breaking-up  of  the  frame  had  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  thumb  and  two  fingers 
ofthe  left  hand  had  been  rendered  use¬ 
less.  He  afterwards  suffered  frequently 
from  ill  heath,  till  his  constitution  was 
finally  undermined  by  the  anxiety  at¬ 
tending  on  that  most  costly  and  labori¬ 
ous  of  all  his  works,  the  “  Arboretum  Bri¬ 
tannicum,”  which  has  unfortunately  not 
yet  paid  itself.  He  died  at  last  of  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  lungs,  after  suffering  severe¬ 
ly  about  three  months  ;  and  he  retain¬ 
ed  all  the  clearness  and  energy  of  his 
mind  to  the  last.  His  labours  as  a 
landscape-gardener  are  too  numerous  to 
be  detailed  here,  but  that  which  he 
always  considered  as  the  most  important, 
was  the  laying  out  of  the  Arboretum  so 
nobly  presented  by  Joseph  Strutt,  esq. 
to  the  town  of  Dei  by.  Never,  perhaps, 
did  any  man  possess  more  energy  and 
determination  than  Mr.  Loudon  ;  what¬ 
ever  he  began  he  pursued  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  carried  out,  notwithstanding 
obstacles  that  would  have  discouraged 
any  ordinary  person.  He  was  a  warm 
friend,  and  most  kind  and  affectionate  in 
all  his  relations  of  son,  husband,  father, 
and  brother,  and  he  never  hesitated  to 
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sacrifice  pecuniary  considerations  to 
what  he  considered  his  duty.  That  he 
was  always  most  anxious  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  gardeners,  the  volumes  of  the 
“  Gardener’s  Magazine’5  bear  ample 
witness ;  and  he  laboured  not  only  to 
improve  their  professional  knowledge 
and  to  increase  their  temporal  com¬ 
forts,  but  to  raise  their  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  character.’5  (Gardener’s  Ma - 
gazine.) 

—  At  Haslar,  Commander  Grant 
Allan,  R.N. 

16.  At  the  Vicarage,  Hayes,  Middle¬ 
sex,  the  Rev.  John  Neville  Freeman, 
upwards  of  forty  years  vicar  of  that 
parish,  in  his  80th  year. 

—  The  Rev.  J.  St.  Vincent  Bowen, 
son  of  the  late  Admiral  Bowen,  of  Ilfra¬ 
combe. 

—  At  Briddesholm,  Lanarkshire, 
Colonel  Du  Vernet  Grosett  Muirhead 
(late  Royal  Staff  Corps),  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Colonel  A.  Du  Vernet,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  in  his  57th  year. 

- —  At  Greenwich  Hospital,  Com¬ 
mander  Edward  Williams,  in  his  68th 
year. 

—  At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  Leicester¬ 
shire,  Catherine,  Relict  of  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Smith,  B.D.,  late  rector  of  Holt, 
Norfolk  :  in  her  81st  year. 

—  At  St.  Alban’s,  Margaret,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Wade,  B.D.,  rector  of 
Lilly,  Herts,  in  her  84th  year. 

17.  At  Winwick  Warren,  from  a  fall 
while  hunting,  Lord  Jnverury,  in  his 
23rd  year. 

—  At  Brighton,  aged  70,  Sir  Robert 
Fitzwygram,  Knt.  and  Bart.,  of  Wal¬ 
thamstow  House,  Essex  (1805),  a  De¬ 
puty-Lieutenant  of  Essex,  and  D.C.L. 
Sir  Robert  Fitzwygram  was  born  Sept. 
25,  1773,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Wigram  the  first  Baronet,  by  his  first 
wife  Catharine,  daughter  of  Francis 
Broadhurst,  of  Mansfield,  co.  Notts,  esq. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  heirs 
apparent  of  Baronets  who  claimed  the 
privilege  of  Knighthood  during  hi  s  fa¬ 
ther’s  lifetime, which  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Prince  Regent,  May  7,  1818. 
He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Fowey  in  1806;  and  after¬ 
wards  represented  Lostwithiel  and  Wex¬ 
ford,  altogether  sitting  in  Parliament 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  During  the 
Duke  of  Portland’s  administration  he 
was  offered  a  seat  at  the  Admiralty 
Board,  but  declined.  In  1832  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Fitzwygram  instead 


of  that  which  had  been  borne  by  his 
father,  and  which  is  still  retained  by  the 
rest  of  his  family  (including  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  Sir  James  Wigram).  Sir 
Robert  Fitzwygram  married,  Aug.  3, 
1812,  Selina,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Hayes,  of  Clare,  in  Ireland,  Bart.,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  five  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

18.  At  his  town  residence,  Stratton- 
street,  aged  94,  the  Right,  Hon.  Tho¬ 
mas  Graham,  Baron  Lynedoch,  of  Bal- 
gowan,  co.  Perth,  a  General  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  Colonel  of  the  1st  Foot,  Governor 
of  Dumbarton  Castle,  G.C.B,,K.C.M.G., 
K.T.S.  and  K.  St.  F.  Lord  Lynedoch 
was  the  only  surviviug  child  of  Thomas 
Graham,  esq.,  of  Balgowan,  by  Lady 
Christian  Hope,  sixth  daughter  of 
Charles,  first  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  Until 
the  mature  age  of  forty-two,  he  had  re¬ 
mained  a  private  country  gentleman, 
cultivating  the  estate  of  his  ancestors, 
and  indulging  himself  in  classical  stu¬ 
dies  and  the  enjoyments  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  leisure.  His  father  had  died  in 
i  774  ;  and  on  the  26th  Dec.  in  the  same 
year  he  married  the  Hon.  Mary  Cath- 
cart,  second  daughter  of  Charles  ninth 
Lord  Cathcart  (and  whose  elder  sister 
Jane  was  married  on  the  same  day  to 
John  fourth  Duke  of  Atholl.)  In  the 
year  1792,  he  was  deprived  by  death  of 
his  lady,  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly 
attached.  Their  union  had  not  been 
blessed  by  any  children,  but  their  mu¬ 
tual  affection  appeared  to  be  too  strong 
to  need  that  additional  bond.  The 
effect  of  this  melancholy  event  proved 
sufficient  almost  to  unsettle  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Graham,  and  this  change  in  his 
condition  and  prospects  imparted  almost 
a  romantic  character  to  the  tenor  of  his 
life.  His  grief  was  so  deep  and  lasting 
as  greatly  to  injure  his  health,  and  he 
was  recommended  to  travel,  with  a  view 
of  alleviating  the  one  and  restoring  the 
other  by  change  of  scene  and  variety  of 
objects.  At  Gibraltar  he  fell  into  mili¬ 
tary  society,  and  there  he  first  conceived 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  some  respite 
from  his  sorrows  by  devoting  himself  to 
the  profession  of  arms.  Lord  Hood  was 
then  about  to  sail  for  the  South  of 
France,  and  Mr.  Graham  had  recently 
been  a  traveller  in  that  country.  He 
therefore  gladly  acceded  to  his  propo¬ 
sition  to  accompany  him  as  a  volunteer. 
We  accordingly  find  him,  in  1793, 
landing  with  the  British  troops  at  Tou¬ 
lon,  and  serving  as  extra  aide-de-camp 
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to  Lord  Mulgrave  (father  to  the  present 
Marquess  of  Normanby),  the  general 
commanding  in  chief,  and  who  marked 
by  his  particular  thanks  the  gallant  and 
able  services  of  the  elderly  gentleman, 
who  had  thus  volunteered  to  be  his 
nide-de-camp.  The  events  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  gave  Mr.  Graham  ample  means  of 
indulging  the  passion  which  impelled 
him  to  a  military  life.  Nor  did  lie 
neglect  any  opportunity  which  circum¬ 
stances  presented.  He  was  always 
foremost  in  the  attack,  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  at  the  head  of  a  column,  when  a 
private  soldier  fell,  Mr.  Graham  took 
up  his  musket,  and  supplied  his  place 
in  the  front  rank.  On  returning  to  this 
country  he  raised  the  first  battalion  of 
the  90th  Regt.,  of  which  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Colonel  Commandant  on  the 
10th  Feb.,  1794.  Shortly  after  he  was 
elected  the  representative  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  county  of  Perth,  which  ho¬ 
nourable  post  he  retained  until  1807. 
His  regiment  formed  part  of  the  army 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Moira  (af¬ 
terwards  Marquess  of  Hastings).  It 
passed  the  summer  of  1795  at  Isle  Dieu, 
whence  it  proceeded  to  Gibraltar.  On 
the  22nd  of  July,  l795ythe  rank  of  Colo¬ 
nel  in  the  army  was  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Graham.  At  Gibraltar^  he  endured  for 
a  short  time  the  idleness  inseparable 
from  garrison  duty  in  so  strong  a  place, 
but  a  continuance  of  such  a  life  proved 
intolerable  to  such  a  mind  as  his,  and 
he  therefore  obtained  permission  to  join 
the  Austrian  army.  His  connection 
with  that  service  continued  during  the 
summer  of  1796;  taking  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  his  position  presented  him 
of  sending  to  the  British  Government 
intelligence  of  the  military  operations 
and  diplomatic  measures  adopted  by  the 
commanders  and  sovereigns  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  It  is  well  known  that  his  dis¬ 
patches  at  this  period  evinced,  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree,  the  great  talents  and 
characteristic  energy  of  the  writer. 
During  the  investment  of  Mantua,  he 
was  shut  up  there,  for  some  time,  With 
General  Wurmser;  but,  incapable  of 
continuing  unemployed,  he  made  his 
escape,  under  cover  of  night,  but  not 
without  encountering  great  difficulties 
and  imminent  hazard.  Early  in  1797, 
he  returned  to  England  ;  but  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn  joined  his  regiment  at 
Gibraltar,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  Minorca  with  Sir  C.  Stuart, 
who  bestowed  the  warmest  eulogium  on 


the  skill  and  valour  displayed  by  Col. 
Graham.  Not  long  after  this  the  Colo¬ 
nel,  with  the  local  rank  of  Brigadier, 
besieged  the  island  of  Malta,  having  un¬ 
der  his  command  the  30th  and  89th  re¬ 
giments,  and  some  corps  embodied  un¬ 
der  his  immediate  direction.  Brigadier- 
General  Graham,  aware  of  the  prodi¬ 
gious  strength  of  the  place,  resorted  to 
a  blockade,  and  the  French  held  out  till 
September,  1800,  when,  after  a  resist¬ 
ance  of  two  years’  duration,  the  place 
surrendered.  On  the  completion  of 
this  service,  General  Graham  came 
home  for  a  few  months,  and,  again  anx¬ 
ious  for  active  service,  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  but  before  his  arrival  that  coun¬ 
try  had  been  completely  conquered.  He 
returned  through  Turkey,  making  some 
stay  at  Constantinople,  and  during  the 
peace  of  Amiens  resided  for  a  short  time 
at  Paris.  His  active  and  enterprising 
spirit  had  now  to  endure  a  period  of  re¬ 
pose.  In  1808,  however,  he  proceeded 
with  Sir  John  Moore  to  Sweden,  where 
he  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity 
to  traverse  the  country  in  all  directions* 
Shortly  afterwards  Sir  John  Moore  was 
ordered  to  Spain,  and  General  Graham 
served  there  during  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  of  1808.  On  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieut.-Gen.,  July  25, 1810,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  to  command  a  division  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Malta,  but  having  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  fever,  he  was  obliged  to 
come  home.  In  Feb.,  1811,  General 
Graham  took  the  command  of  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  French 
army  that  was  then  blockading  Cadiz, 
an  operation  which  led  to  the  memora¬ 
ble  battle  of  Barossa.  The  thanks  of 
Parliament  were  voted  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Graham  and  the  brave  force 
under  his  command,  and  never  were 
thanks  more  nobly  earned  or  bestowed 
in  a  manner  more  honourable  to  those 
who  offered  and  those  who  received 
them.  He  was  at  that  time  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  he  received  that 
mark  of  a  nation's  gratitude.  Barossa 
was  to  Lord  Lynedoch  what  Almarez  was 
to  Lord  Hill,  and  Albuera  to  Lord  Be- 
resford.  Eclipsed  and  outnumbered  as 
these  victories  have  been  by  those 
which  the  great  Duke  achieved,  they 
still  were  to  the  commanders  whcr  led 
our  forces  on  those  memorable  ocoaj 
sions  the  greatest  events  of  their  lives, 
and  the  sources  of  their  most  signal 
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triumphs.  After  this  series  of  events, 
General  Graham  joined  the  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington;  but  from  ill 
health  was  obliged  to  revisit  England 
for  a  short  period.  Early  in  1813,  how¬ 
ever,  he  returned  to  the  Peninsula,  and 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  British 
army  at  the  ever-memorable  battle  of 
Vittoria.  Mr.  Abbot,  then  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards 
Lord  Colchester,  in  alluding  to  General 
Graham’s  distinguished  career  at  this 
period,  stated  that  his  was  “a  name 
never  to  be  mentioned  in  our  military 
annals  without  the  strongest  expression 
of  respect  and  admiration,”  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  speaking  of  the  various  ex¬ 
cellencies.  personal  and  professional, 
which  adorned  his  character,  said,  “  I 
have  known  him  in  private  life  ;  and 
never  was  there  seated  a  loftier  spirit 
in  a  braver  heart.”  Alluding  to  his 
services  in  the  retreat  of  the  British 
army  to  Corunna — in  which  Sir  John 
Moore,  the  General  in  command,  was 
killed — he  continued,  “  In  the  hour  of 
peril,  Graham  was  their  best  adviser  ; 
in  the  hour  of  disaster,  Graham  was 
their  surest  consolation.”  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  commanded  the  army  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  memorable  siege  of  the  town 
and  citadel  of  St.  Sebastian.  He  com¬ 
manded  also  the  left  wing  of  the  British 
army  at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  ; 
but  soon  after,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
command  to  Sir  John  Hope.  In  1814, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  command  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  on  the  3rd  of  May,  in  the 
same  year,  he  again  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament,  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  with  a  pension  of  2,000k  hav¬ 
ing  previously  been  created  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  subsequently  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George.  He  was  likewise  a  Knight  of 
the  Tower  and  Sword,  in  Portugal.  In 
1821,  he  received  the  rank  of  General. 
In  1826,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Colo¬ 
nelcy  of  the  14th  Foot ;  and,  in  1834, 
was  removed  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
royals  ;  in  1829,  he  was  made  Governor 
of  Dumbarton  Castle — a  post  rather 
honorary  than  lucrative,  its  salary  being 
only  170/.  per  annum.  As  years  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  began 
to  accumulate,  Lord  Lynedoch  found 
the  climate  of  Italy  better  calculated  to 
sustain  his  declining  energies  than  the 
atmosphere  and  temperature  of  his  own 


country  ;  he  therefore  spent  much  time 
on  the  Continent;  but,  on  a  recent  oc¬ 
casion,  so  anxious  was  he  to  manifest 
his  sense  of  loyalty  and  his  personal  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Queen,  that,  when  her 
Majesty  visited  Scotland,  he  came  home 
from  Switzerland  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  paying  his  duty  to  her  Majesty 
in  the  metropolis  of  his  native  land.  In 
politics,  Lord  Lynedoch  was  a  Whig. 
After  representing  the  county  of  Perth 
from  1794  to  1807,  he  was  defeated  in 
two  contested  elections,  in  1811,  and 
1812,  by  James  Drummond,  esq. 

19.  At  Finchley,  in  his  61st  year,  Jo¬ 
seph  Harding,  esq.,  late  of  Pall  Mail. 
Mr.  Harding  was  the  youngest  brother 
and  assistant  of  Mr.  Joh.  Harding,  the 
agricultural  bookseller  of  St.  James’s- 
street.  He.  afterwards  became  a  printer 
in  St.  John’s-square,  under  the  firm  of 
Harding  and  Wright.  He  then  joined 
the  well-known  bookselling  firm  of  Lack- 
ington,  Hughes,  Mavor,  and  Co., in  Fins- 
bury-square ;  and  on  the  retirement 
from  business  of  Mr.  George  Lackington, 
became  the  head  of  that  establishment, 
which  he  removed  from  Finsbury- 
square  to  Pall  Mall  East.  This  firm  pub¬ 
lished  many  very  extensive  works,  chiefly 
by  subscription  ;  among  others,  Mr.  Or- 
merod’s  History  of  Cheshire  ;  perhaps, 
the  most  successful,  and  one  of  the 
ablest,  of  our  modern  County  Histories ; 
“  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,”  in  eight  vo¬ 
lumes,  an  immense  undertaking,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Bandinel,  Mr. 
Caley,  and  Sir  Henry  Ellis ;  but  almost 
the  whole  labour  of  this  arduous  task 
was  sustained  by  the  latter  gentleman  ; 
and  “  Dugdale’s  St.  Paul’s,”  edited  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellis:  “Wood’s  Athenae 
Oxoniensis,”  edited  by  Dr.  Bliss  ;  and 
“  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages  of 
Great  Britain,  with  Lives,”  by  Edmund 
Lodge,  esq.  This  last  work  was  a  little 
mine  of  wealth  to  Mr.  Harding.  It  was 
published  in  folio,  with  large  plates,  and 
was  tolerably  successful,  having  a  very 
fair  list  of  subscribers.  But  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Harding  tliat  the  work  would  be 
more  profitable  in  a  smaller  size,  and 
he  re-engraved  all  the  portraits  in  a 
large  octavo  form  ;  when  the  work  be¬ 
came  exceedingly  popular,  and  edition 
after  edition  was  called  for. 

—  At  her  house  in  Upper  Seymour- 
street,  aged  70,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barbara 
Bulwer  Lytton.  Mrs.  Bulwer  Lytton 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  War- 
burton,  esq.,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
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Lytton,  of  Knebworth  Park,  Hertford¬ 
shire,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Paul 
Joddrell,  esq.,  of  Levvknor,  Oxfordshire. 
Mr.  Warburton  was  the  son  of  William 
Warburton,  esq.,  of  Yarrow,  in  the 
Queen’s  County,  by  Barbara,  youngest 
daughter  of  William  Robinsou,  esq., who 
also  assumed  the  name  of  Lytton.  And 
Mr.  Robinson  was  the  cousin  (through 
his  aunt  Dame  Margaret  Strode),  of 
Lytton  Strode  Lyttpny^sq.,  who  also  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  M  Lytton,  being  the 
son  of  Sir  George  Strode,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Knt.,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Strode,  Knt.,  by  Judith, eldest  daughter 
°f  Sir  Rowland  Lytton,  and  sister  to  Sir 
William  Lytton,  Knt.,  who  died  in 
1704-5,  and  who  was  the  last  male  of 
that  ancient  family,  which  had  been 
settled  at  Knebworth  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  Miss  Lytton  was 
married  in  1798,  to  William  Earle  Bul¬ 
wer,  of  Heydon  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  who 
died  a  General  in  the  army,  July  7, 
1807.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  Dec. 
29,  18J0,  she  succeeded  to  the  estate  of 
Knebworth  ;  and  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1811,  she  took  the  name  of  Lytton  in 
addition  to  that  of  Bulwer,  by  royal 
sign  manual; — that  being,  as  already 
stated,  the  fourth  time  that  the  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  the  ancient  surname. 
Mrs.  Lytton  Bulwer  had  three  sons, 
William  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer,  esq.,  of 
Heydon  Hall,  Norfolk ;  William  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer,  esq.,  recently  appointed 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  ;  and 
Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  Bart.,  the 
distinguished  novelist,  who  succeeds  to 
Knebworth.  The  ancient  mansion  of 
Knebworth  was  partly  pulled  down  by 
Mrs.  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  1811,  and  a  new 
mansion  was  erected,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  finished  in  1816. 

20.  At  Cold  Harbour,  Gosport,  Cap¬ 
tain  Walter  Toby,  R.N.,  in  his  46th 
year. 

—  In  Harcourt-street,  Dublin,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Munro,wife  of  ColonelMunro, 
Royal  Artillery. 

21.  The  Rev.  William  Johnson  Rod- 
ber,  A.M,  Rector  of  the  united  parishes 
of  St.  Mary-at-Hill  and  St.  Andrew 
Hubbard,  London,  and  Secretary  to  the 
Incorporated  Society  for  Building  and 
Enlarging  Churches  and  Chapels,  in  his 
53  rd  year. 

—  At  Leamington,  Bolton  Peel,  esq., 
of  Dosthill  Lodge,  near  Tamworth. 

Aged  68,  the  Rev.  Robert  Price, 
Vicar  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  to  which  liv 


ing  he  was  presented,  in  1816,  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster. 

23.  At  Ingmire  Hall,  near  Seaborgh, 
Yorkshire,  Thomas  Upton,  esq.,  in  his 
45th  year. 

24.  At  Letterfourie  House,  Banffshire, 
Sir  James  Gordon,  of  Gordonstoun, 
Bart. 

—  At  Coates’s  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 
John  William  Norie,  esq.,  author  of 
“  A  Complete  Epitome  of  Practical 
Navigation,”  &c.,  in  his  71st  year. 

25.  At  his  residence,  Tortolla,  near 
Thurles,  Valentine  Maher,  esq.,  M  P. 
for  the  county  of  Tipperary.  In  1841, 
Mr.  Sheil,  who  had  for  many  years  re¬ 
presented  Tipperary,  made  choice  of 
Dungarvan,  the  representation  of  which 
had  been  vacated  by  the  Hon.  Cornelius 
O’Callaghan,  son  of  Viscount  Lismore  ; 
and  the  liberal  electors  of  that  county, 
who  formed  the  majority  of  its  con¬ 
stituency,  immediately  set  themselves 
to  make  choice  of  a  successor.  Their 
attention  was  at  once  directed  to  Mr.  V. 
Maher,  as  a  gentleman  who,  from  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  principles  to  which  he 
had  invariably  adhered,  was  unexcep¬ 
tionable  in  every  point  of  view.  The 
principal  difiiculty  presented  itself  in 
the  known  and  cherished  pursuits  of 
this  gentleman,  which  rendered  him 
entirely  averse  to  the  habits  which  pub¬ 
lic  life  enjoin.  His  great  delight  was  to 
enjoy  the  sports  afforded  by  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman;  but  when  his  coun¬ 
trymen  made  a  demand  upon  his  time, 
he  at  once  gave  up  his  own  enjoyment 
at  the  call  of  duty,  and  was  triumph¬ 
antly  returned  to  Parliament.  Mr. 
Maher  always  kept  up  a  large  hunting 
establishment  at  Melton  Mowbray, where 
he  spent  each  hunting  season.  His 
large  estates  in  Tipperary  were  well 
managed  by  his  relative,  Nicholas 
Maher,  esq.,  and  his  tenantry  were  al¬ 
ways  contented  and  peaceable.  He  was 
unmarried,  and  his  immense  fortune 
will,  it  is  believed,  descend  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  John  Maher,  esq.,  of  Tullamaine 
Castle,  near  Cashel. 

—  At  Bath,  in  his  82nd  year,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Pollard,  fifty-three  years  Per¬ 
petual  Curate  of  Parson  Drove.  His 
predecessors  were  the  Rev.  Henry  Pu- 
jalos,  who  died  in  1750,  aged  90,  after 
being  minister  sixty  years.  Next  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Rev.  John  Dickenson  ;  he  of¬ 
ficiated  forty  years,  and  died  in  1790. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Pollard.  It 
is  rather  a  singular  circumstance  that 
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one  church  should  he  holdcn  153  years 
by  three  successive  clergymen.  Mr. 
Pollard  was  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  13. A.  1785,  M.A.  1788. 

—  At  Sutton,  Norfolk,  aged  74,  the 
Rev.  John  Plomfray,  M.A.  F.S.A., 
Rector  of  that  place,  and  formerly  Mi¬ 
nister  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Great 
Yarmouth.  He  was  a  member  of  Mer¬ 
ton  College,  Oxford,  and  resided  for 
many  years  in  Yarmouth.  Mr.^  Horn- 
fray  was  a  man  of  strong  abilities,  of 
considerable  knowledge  in  antiquities 
and  heraldry,  and  of  exquisite  taste  in 
the  arts.  In  early  life  he  made  collec¬ 
tions  for  Staffordshire,  and  contem¬ 
plated  the  continuation  of  Shaw’s  His¬ 
tory.  He  had  also  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  topography  of  Derbyshire  ; 
and  he  issued  a  prospectus  for  a  new 
edition  of  Browne  Willis’s  “  Mitred 
Abbeys.”  He  materially  assisted  Mr. 
Druery  in  his  small  “  History  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,’’  8vo.,  1826,  in  which  volume,  at 
p.  80,  will  be  seen  some  account  of  his 
pictures  and  library.  He  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Sutton,  by  the  Earl  of 
Abergavenny. 

26.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  71,  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Bellman,  Rector  of  Hel- 
mingham  and  Pettaugh,  Suffolk.  Mr. 
Bellman  -was  formerly  Fellow  of  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College,  B.A.  1795, 
M.A.  1798.  He  was  presented  to  the 
Rectory  of  Pettaugh,  in  the  year  1801, 
by  h  is  early  patron  the  late  Wilbraham 
Earl  of  Dysart,  and  to  the  Rectory  of 
Helmingham, which  he  obtained  through 
the  same  influence,  in  the  year  1812. 

—  Aged  53,  the  Rev.  John  Robin¬ 
son  Winstanley,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  the 
third  portion  of  Bampton,  Oxfordshire. 
He  was  half-brother  to  the  late  Rev. 
Wm.  Bankes  Winstanley,  Master  of  the 
grammar-school  at  Bampton.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  now  deceased  was  presented  to 
the  third  portion  of  Bampton  in  1828. 

—  At  the  Admiralty  House  Sheer¬ 
ness,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward  Brace, 
K.C.B.,  Commander-in-Chief  at  the 
Nore,  in  his  75th  year. 

27.  At  his  residence  in  Chester,  aged 
73,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  M.A. 
F.S.A.,  late  Archdeacon  of  the  East 
Riding  of  York,  Chaplain  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  Canon  of  York  and 
Chester,  and  Rector  of  Hunmanby, 
Yorkshire,  and  of  Doddleston,  Cheshire. 
Mr.  Wrangham  sprang  from  that  re¬ 
spectable  class  in  the  community  that 
has  in  all  ages  furnished  at  least  a  due 


proportion  of  men  of  sound  learning 
and  simple  piety,  to  the  walks  ot  lite¬ 
rature  and  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
His  father,  Mr.  George  Wrangham,  of 
Raisthorpe,  near  Malton,  was  a  substan¬ 
tial  yeoman  of  the  East  Riding  of  York, 
who,  after  having  bestowed  on  his  fa¬ 
vourite  and  gifted  son  the  best  educa¬ 
tion  his  native  province  could  supply, 
sent  him  up,  in  Oct.  1786,  to  Magda¬ 
len  College,  Cambridge,  being  then 
only  seventeen  years  of  age.  From 
Magdalen  College,  Mr.  Wrangham  re¬ 
moved  in  October  of  the  following  year 
to  Trinity  Hall,  on  the  invitation  of 
Dr.  Jowett,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law;  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1790,  obtaining  the  high  mathematical 
honours  of  third  wrangler,  and  second 
Smith’s  prizeman.  In  the  classical  exa¬ 
mination  that  followed,  Mr.  Wranhgham 
gained  thefirst  medal ;  while  the  second 
was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Tweddell,  whose 
reputation  as  a  scholar  has  been  always 
deemed  of  the  very  highestorder.  Inaddi¬ 
tion  to  these  honours  connected  with  his 
degree,  Mr.  Wrangham  obtained  in  1787, 
while  at  Magdalen,  the  prize  for  Greek 
epigrams  ;  and  subsequently,  in  each  of 
the  years  1794,  1800,  1811,  and  1812, 
the  Seatonian  prize  for  the  best  poem 
on  a  sacred  subject.  Some  political  dis¬ 
agreements  prevented  Mr.  Wrangham 
from  becoming  a  Fellow  Tutor  of  his 
college,  and  he  quitted  the  University 
to  become  tutor  to  Lord  Frederick  Mon¬ 
tagu,  only  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Man¬ 
chester.  He  subsequently  became  a 
member  of  Trinity  College.  Having 
entered  he  became  Curate  of  Cobham, 
in  Surrey,  in  1794  and  1795,  where  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  easy  and  familiar 
access  to  the  most  distinguished  and 
intellectual  society  in  the  metropolis. 
Towards  the  close  of  1795,  Humphrey, 
Osbaldiston,  esq.,  presented  him  to  the 
vicarage  of  Hunmanby  with  Muston,  in 
the  county  of  York,  and,  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  same  gentle¬ 
man,  he  obtained  at  the  same  time  the 
vicarage  of  Folkton;  He  officiated  three 
times  as  Chaplain  to  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Yorkshire,  an  instance,  it  is  believed, 
unprecedented,  of  the  same  clergyman 
having  been  three  times  chosen  for  that 
appointment  in  Yorkshire.  In  1814, 
the  Archbishop  of  York  appointed  him 
his  Examining  Chaplain  at  Bishops- 
thorpe  ;  an  office  which  he  exclusively 
filled  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  when 
he  resigned  it  on  account  of  his  increas- 
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that  period,  been  continued  by  his  de¬ 
scendants.  Sir  Alexander  was  bom 


ing  infirmities.  Through  a  lapse,  which 
devolved  to  his  Grace  in  1819,  Mr. 
Wrangham  was  enabled  to  exchange 
the  Vicarage  of  Folkston  for  the  Rec= 
tory  of  Thorpe  Bassett;  and  by  the 
same  high  patronage,  he  was,  in  1820, 
appointed  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland. 
This  Archdeaconry  he  exchanged,  in 
1828,  for  that  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  He  received,  likewise,  from 
his  Grace,  in  1823,  the  stall  of  Ample- 
forth,  in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  and  a 
prebend  of  Chester,  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  as  an  option.  In  right  of  the 
latter  he  became,  in  1827,  Rector  of 
Dodleston,  in  Cheshire,  where  he  erect¬ 
ed  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  who  had 
discreditably  lain  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries  under  a  nameless  stone.  Mr. 
Wrangham  was  a  member  of  the  Rox- 
burghe  and  Bannatyne  clubs ;  and,  an 
honorary  adjunct  of  several  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  literary  societies.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  publications,  con¬ 
sisting  of  theological  tracts,  sermons, 
charges,  and  some  volumes  of  poetry. 
In  1842,  Mr.  Wrangham  presented  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  his  valua¬ 
ble  collection  of  pamphlets,  consisting 
of  between  9  and  10,000  publications, 
bound  in  about  1,000  volumes.  As  a 
literary  man,  he  was  in  an  especial  de¬ 
gree,  the  laudatus  a  laudatis — as  one 
whose  scholarship  received  the  homage 
of  Parr,  and  whose  poetry  the  still  rarer 
eulogy  of  Byron.  As  a  theological 
writer,  his  compositions  were  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  sound  orthodoxy  and  mild 
benevolence  ;  while  the  gentleness  and 
timidity  of  his  nature,  in  some  measure 
disqualified  him  from  bringing  forward 
so  earnestly  and  prominently,  as  is  now 
generally  done,  those  particular  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  in  which  he  was  a  firm 
believer  through  life,  and  to  which  he 
clung,  as  his  only  ground  of  confidence, 
in  his  latter  years  of  calm  decay. 

—  At  Studley  Priory,  Oxfordshire, 
in  his  85th  year,  Sir  Alexander  Croke, 
Knt.,  D.C.L.  Sir  Alexander  Croke  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  ori¬ 
ginally  of  the  name  of  Le  Blount,  but 
changed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  by  Nicholas  Le  Blount,  who, 
being  obnoxious  to  that  monarch  for  his 
adherence  to  King  Richard,  had  been 
compelled  to  fly  the  country  ;  and  who, 
returning  some  few  years  before  the 
death  of  Henry,  concealed  himself  under 
the  name  of  Croke,  which  has,  from 


on  the  22nd  of  July,  1758,  at  Ayles¬ 
bury.  In  1775,  he  entered  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  being  matriculated 
as  a  Gentleman  Commoner  of  Oriel 
College,  on  the  11th  of  October  in  that 
year.  Here,  having  completed  his  aca¬ 
demical  education,  he  shortly  after  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar  as  a  member  of  that 
society  in  1786.  During  his  residence 
in  London,  he  improved,  by  a  diligent 
study  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
writers,  the  learning  he  had  previously 
gained  at  school  and  in  the  University. 
Having,  upon  leaving  his  residence  at 
Oxford,  removed  his  name  from  the 
books  of  his  college,  he  replaced  it  about 
the  year  1794,  when,  from  motives  of 
prudence,  and  a  desire  no  longer  to  lead 
an  idle  life,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  law 
as  a  profession  ;  and,  with  this  view,  he. 
recommenced  that  study,  intending  to 
become  an  advocate  in  Doctors’  Com¬ 
mons.  In  April,  1797,  he  took  the  de¬ 
grees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Civil 
Law,  and  was  shortly  after  admitted  at 
the  Commons.  Here  he  very  soon  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  Sir  William  Scott, 
with  whom  he  had  been  previously  ac¬ 
quainted  at  the  University,  and  wavS, 
after  a  short  interval,  selected  by  that 
eminent  civilian  to  report  an  important 
judgment  delivered  by  himself,  in  a 
case  relative  to  the  marriage  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  minors.  To  this  report,  Dr. 
Croke  prefixed  a  very  masterly  essay  on 
the  theory  and  history  of  laws  relating 
to  illegitimate  children,  and  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  marriage  in  general. 
The  publication  of  this  report  soon 
brought  the  author  into  notice,  and 
practice  quickly  followed  fame.  In  the 
next  year,  he  was  requested  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  answer  an  attack  made 
upon  the  proceedings  in  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty,  with  respect  to  neutral  na¬ 
tions,  by  M.  Schlegel,  a  Danish  lawyer 
of  some  eminence.  This  Dr.  Croke 
performed  in  a  manner  which  obtained 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  those 
most  competent  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  so  abstruse  a  subject ;  and  it  is 
most  probable,  that  it  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  an  offer  made  to  him, 
soon  after  the  publication  of  his  reply, 
to  become  a  Judge  of  oneof  the  Vice-Ad¬ 
miralty  Courts  in  America,  a  post  for 
which  his  line  of  study  and  forensic 
practice  peculiarly  fitted  him.  Having 
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the  option  of  the  several  stations  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  Martinique,  or  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Dr.  Croke  made  choice  of  the 
latter,  and  repaired  thither  in  the  close 
of  1801.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
absence  to  England  in  1810,  he  remain¬ 
ed  at  Halifax,  in  the  active  discharge  of 
his  official  duties,  which  were  as  varied 
as  they  were  important,  till  the  year 
1815,  when  he  returned  to  England,  and 
having  received  the  honour  ol  knight¬ 
hood,  at  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  in  1816,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
Royal  approbation  of  his  services,  he 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Studley  Priory, 
where,  in  the  society  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
a  long  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  of 
literary  leisure,  and  every  other  ra¬ 
tional  recreation,  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Sir  Alexander 
Croke  was  a  cheerful  companion,  easy 
of  access,  and  hospitable  to  every  one. 
Well  informed  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
and  not  unwilling  to  communicate  what 
he  knew,  his  conversation  was  instruc¬ 
tive  and  agreeable  ;  and  as  he  delighted 
in  the  company  of  literary  and  scientific 
men,  his  proximity  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  enabled  him  to  hold  frequent 
intercourse  with  those  whose  pursuits 
were  in  accordance  with  his  own — an 
advantage  he  highly  appreciated,  and  of 
which  he  availed  himself  to  within  a 
very  short  period  of  his  death.  He 
was  an  excellent  public  speaker,  and 
never  failed  to  seize,  with  great  adroit¬ 
ness,  the  facts  and  arguments  that  were 
most  suited  to  the  occasion;  nor  did  he 
spare  those  who  were  opposed  to  his 
views ;  for,  although  he  never  said  an 
ill-natured  thing,  he  was  quick  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  weak  point  in  the  statement  of 
his  adversary,  and  ever  ready  to  reply 
to,  and  confute  him.  In  politics,  Sir 
Alexander  Croke  was  a  Conservative  of 
the  old  school  ;  and  he  has  left  on  re¬ 
cord  an  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  which 
will  be  read  with  a  higher  interest  now 
that  he  is  no  more.  His  “  Patriot 
Queen,’’ written  and  published  since  he 
attained  the  age  of  fourscore,  will  show 
how  extensive  was  his  knowledge  of 
English  history,  how  just  his  estimate 
of  the  several  political  parties,  past  and 
present,  and  how  sound  his  views  of  the 
part  befitting  the  ruler  of  so  mighty  and 
powerful  a  nation  as  great  Britain.  Sir 
Alexander  Croke  was  not  only  a  varied 
and  voluminous  writer,  but  he  was  an 
accomplished  artist.  Many  of  his 


sketches  of  scenes  in  Nova  Scotia,  have 
been  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  those, 
whose  praise  would  be  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  are  some  paintings  of 
his  now  at  Studley,  which  obtained  the 
unqualified  approval  of  Mr.  West,  the 
late  venerable  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Sir  Alexander  Croke  was 
the  author  of  many  essays  and  tracts  on 
various  subjects,  some  of  which  obtained 
considerable  popularity. 

30.  At  Lindfield,  Sussex,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age,  William  Allen,  F.R.S.,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
deceased  was  long  distinguished  by  his 
great  chemical  attainments,  having  been 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Sir  H. 
Davy,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Pepys,  made  a  celebrated  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  composition  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  its  influence  upon  animal 
life.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  President,  and  took  the 
chair  at  the  last  anniversary  meeting. 
“  William  Allen  was  extensively  known 
to  the  Christian  public  for  his  untiring 
efforts  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity. 
He  was  associated  in  early  life  with 
many  of  the  great  and  good  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  and  subsequently  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  successful  over¬ 
throw  of  British  colonial  slavery.  The 
moral  and  religious  education  of  the 
poor  was  a  subject  which  early  claimed 
an  interest  in  his  benevolent  heart- 
one  in  which  he  took  a  most  lively  in¬ 
terest  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  and 
to  which  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  and  substance.  He  first  asso¬ 
ciated  himself  with  the  friends  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Lancaster,  in  the  year  1808 ;  he 
subsequently  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  was  the 
first  Treasurer  appointed  by  that  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  was  the  head  of  the  highly 
respectable  firm  of  Allen  and  Co.,  che¬ 
mists,  in  Plough-conrt ;  he  also  pos¬ 
sessed  a  reputation  in  the  scientific 
world ;  he  was  many  years  lecturer  on 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  at 
Guy’s  Hospital,  and  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  —  Morn  ing  Chronicle. 

Lately.  At  Hong- Kong,  aged  29, 
John  Robert  Morrison,  esq.,  Colonial 
Secretary  to  the  British  Government  at 
that  settlement.  Mr.  J.  R.  Morrison, 
the  son  of  the  illustrious  Dr.  Morrison, 
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so  well  known  as  an  active  missionary 
and  compiler  of  the  “  Chinese  Dic¬ 
tionary,  ”  (who  died  at  Canton,  in  the 
arms  of  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  me¬ 
moir,  Aug.  1,  1834,)  was  born  in  Ma¬ 
lacca,  in  April,  1814.  In  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  Europe,  whence  he  re¬ 
turned,  after  a  short  stay,  to  China, 
with  only  the  rudiments  of  an  education, 
which  it  then  became  the  care  of  his 
father  to  perfect.  From  the  earliest  age 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  study  of 
the  Chinese  language,  in  which  he  had 
become  so  proficient,  that  on  the  la¬ 
mented  death  of  his  father,  though  only 
nineteen  years  old,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  the  responsible  si¬ 
tuation  of  Chinese  secretary  and  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  superintendents  of  trade, 
before  held  by  his  father,  the  duties  of 
which  he  performed  to  general  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Morrison's  studies  were  even 
at  that  early  period  not  limited  to  the 
Chinese  language.  The  trade  of  this 
country  had  so  much  engaged  his  at¬ 
tention,  that  in  1834,  he  published  a 
volume,  the  “  Chinese  Commercial 
Guide,”  containing  much  very  valuable 
information  on  the  commerce  with  Can¬ 
ton,  which  must  have  been  collected 
with  considerable  pains,  and  which,  to 
this  moment,  is  of  the  greatest  use  as  a 
book  of  reference.  During  the  follow¬ 
ing  years,  preceding  the  differences 
with  the  English,  Mr.  Morrison,  whose 
official  duties  did  not  then  engross  the 
whole  of  his  time,  was  engaged  in  per¬ 
fecting  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
language,  and  of  the  customs  and  habits 
of  this  people.  The  geography  of  the 
country  particularly  bad  engaged  his 
attention  ;  and,  if  he  had  been  spared 
us,  it  was  his  purpose  to  have  published 
a  work  on  the  geography  of  China,  for 
which  he  had  already  collected  many 
valuable  notes.  He  contemplated  also 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  father’s 
Dictionary.  These  literary  labours  were, 
however,  interrupted  by  the  troubles 
which  broke  out  in  Canton  early  in  1839, 
since  which  time  he  had  to  conduct  the 
whole  of  the  Chinese  correspondence  of 
Her  Majesty’s  superintendents  and  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  ;  and  in  1840,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  always  accompanied  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Plenipotentiary  on  the  several 
expeditions  of  the  British  forces,  where 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  of  the  official  usages,  were  of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  carrying  on  the 
negotiations,  which  have  terminated  so 


advantageously  to  this  country.  It  was 
just  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Morri¬ 
son’s  services  were  about  to  be  re¬ 
warded  by  higher  office,  and  their  value 
probably  more  substantially  recognised 
by  his  Sovereign  and  country,  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  having 
only  the  week  before  appointed  him  a 
Member  of  the  Legislative  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  and  officiating  Colonial 
Secretary  of  the  Government  of  Hong 
Kong,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Hong 
Kong  fever,  which  has  deprived  us  of 
so  many  valuable  lives.  This  fever 
combines  in  its  symptoms  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  jungle  fever  of  India,  and 
of  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  has  hitherto,  in  too  many  instances, 
defied  medical  art,  although  the  latest 
advices  from  Hong  Kong,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  mention  the  recovery  of  several 
persons  who  had  been  attacked.  It  is 
thought  by  those  who  are  most  com¬ 
petent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
that  the  site  of  the  town,  Victoria,  in 
our  newly-acquired  possession  of  Hong 
Kong  has  been  injudiciously  chosen,  and 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
higher  grounds  instead  of  the  marshy 
level  where  it  stands.  Those  who  have 
in  former  years  visited  Hong  Kong 
assert  that  the  climate  in  the  hilly  parts 
is  perfectly  healthy;  but  that  great 
danger  arises  from  a  locality  where  the 
rice  or  paddy  grounds  are  extensive. 

—  At  Paris,  aged  about  70,£the  Right 
Hon.  Maria  Stella  Petronilla,  Dowager 
Lady  Newborough,  and  Baroness  Stein¬ 
berg;  mother  of  the  late  and  present 
Lords,  Newborough.  Her  Ladyship 
was  the  reputed  daughter  of  Lorenzo 
Chiappini  and  the  Marchesina  Mo¬ 
digliani.  She  became  the  second  wife 
of  Thomas,  first  Lord  Newborough, 
who  died  on  the  12th  Oct.  1807,  having 
had  issue  by  her  Thomas  John,  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  who  died  on  the  15th  Nov.  1832  ; 
and  Spencer  Bulkeley.  the  present  and 
third  Lord.  Her  Ladyship  was  re¬ 
married  on  the  11th  Sept.  1810,  to  the 
Baron  Steinberg.  Lady  Newborough 
was  a  lady  of  very  eccentric  character, 
and  laboured  under  the  delusion,  that 
she  was  the  legitimate  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  father  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  King;  and,  that  when  an  infant, 
she  was  exchanged  for  Louis  Philippe, 
who,  she  declared,  was  the  son  of  a 
gaoler.  She  published  several  pam¬ 
phlets,  branding  Louis  Philippe  as  an 
impostor,  and  the  police  more  than  once 
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were  desirous  of  sending  her  out  of  the 
country  ;  but  Louis  Philippe,  well  know¬ 
ing  she  was  mad,  refused  to  allow  so 
much  importance  to  be  attached  to  her 
ravings;  and  she  continued  to  reside  in 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  her  eccentricities,  one  of  which 
was,  to  open  an  upper  room  of  her 
apartment,  for  all  the  sparrows  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  were  there  pro¬ 
vided  daily  with  food.  The  residence 
of  Lady  Newborough  was  well  known 
from  this  circumstance,  for  hundreds  of 
sparrows  were  hovering  about  the  place 
at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Percy  Jocelyn,  D-D.  He  was  the  se¬ 
cond  son  of  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Roden. 
He  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Ferns 
and  Leighlin,  on  the  3rd  of  Sept.  1809, 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin ; 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Clogher  in 
1820;  and  deprived  in  1822.  We  copy 
from  a  contemporary  journal  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting,  and  not  unprofitable  re¬ 
cord  of  this  unhappy,  but  apparently 
repentant  transgressor;  —  “An  indi¬ 
vidual  died  here  a  short  time  since,  who 
obtained  an  unenviable  celebrity  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  This  was  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  was  indicted 
for  an  unnatural  crime,  committed  in 
St.  James’s,  London,  in  1822,  forfeited 
bail  and  fled,  was  degraded  from  his  ec¬ 
clesiastical  dignity,  and  has  never  since 
been  beard  of  till  now.  He  kept  house 
at  No.  4,  Salisbury-place,  Edinburgh, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Thomas 
Wilson,  to  which  he  removed  four  years 
ago,  having  previously  resided  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  His  mode  of  living  was  extremely 
private,  scarcely  any  visitors  being 
known  to  enter  his  dwelling;  but,  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  post  occasion¬ 
ally  brought  him  letters  sealed  with 
coronets.  His  incognito  was  wonder¬ 
fully  preserved.  It  was  only  known  to 
one  or  two  individuals  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  kept  the  secret  till  after 
his  death.  The  application  for  inter¬ 
ment  was  made  in  the  name  of  Thomas 
Wilson.  There  was  a  plate  upon  the 
coffin,  which  he  had  got  prepared  some 
years  before,  but  without  any  name 
upon  it.  It  bore  a  Latin  inscription, 
prepared  years  before,  the  sense  of 
which  was  as  follows  :  4  Here  lie  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  great  sinner,  saved  by  grace, 
whose  hope  rests  in  the  atoning  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  lie  was 
very  anxious  to  conceal  his  true  name, 


having  got  it  carefully  obliterated  from 
his  books  and  articles  of  furniture.  He 
gave  instructions  that  his  burial  should 
be  in  the  nearest  churchyard;  that  it 
should  be  conducted  in  the  most  private 
and  plain  manner,  and  at  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  His  directions  were  complied  with, 
except  in  the  selection  of  the  ground. 
His  body  was  drawn  to  the  New  Ceme¬ 
tery  in  a  hearse  with  one  horse,  follow¬ 
ed  by  five  mourners  in  a  one-horse 
coach,  at  seven  in  the  morning.  Such 
was  the  obscure  and  humble  death  and 
funeral  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Percy 
Jocelyn,  the  son  of  a  peer,  who  spent 
the  early  years  of  his  life  in  the  society 
of  the  great,  and  held  one  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignities  of  the  empire.” 

—  Aged  60,  Major-General  Christo¬ 
pher  Hamilton,  C.B.,  commanding  the 
Limerick  district.  He  was  brother  of 
the  late  Hans  Hamilton,  esq.,  formerly 
member  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and 
uncle  of  the  present  representative. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  entered  the 
Army  as  Ensign  in  the  28th  Regiment, 
then  serving  in  Holland,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded,  and  he  suffered  am¬ 
putation  of  the  leg  in  consequence.  He 
subsequently  served  as  Major  in  the 
100th  Regiment,  and  was  engaged 
through  the  American  war.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  pension  of  300/.  a-year.  In 
1824,  he  was  appointed  to  the  97th 
Regiment,  embarked  with  that  corps  for 
Ceylon,  and  remained  in  command  of 
the  regiment  there  until  1836,  when  he 
sailed  for  England.  In  1838,  he  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  brevet  as  Major-General, 
and  resigned  the  command  of  the  97th. 
He  was  beloved  by  bis  officers,  who  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  splendid  piece  of  plate, 
as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  regard. 
He  married  the  Hon.  Sarah  Handcock, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Castle- 
maine,  by  whom  he  has  left  a  numerous 
family. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  36,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
neth  T.  Kemp,  Lecturer  on  Practical 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  This  amiable  and  highly-gifted 
gentleman  died  of  a  disease  of  the  heart, 
under  the  effects  of  which  painful  af¬ 
fliction  he  had  laboured  for  several 
years  of  his  brief  existence.  His  tem¬ 
perament,  at  all  times  ardent,  was  early 
directed  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  in 
the  practical  departments  of  which  he 
proved  himself  an  original  and  daring 
investigator,  particularly  in  experiments 
on  the  theory  of  combustion,  and  the 
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liquefaction  of  the  gases.  Many  will 
remember  the  brilliant  display  of  those 
interesting  preparations,  exhibited  by 
him  before  the  British  Association,  at 
its  meetings  in  Edinburgh,  in  1836. 
He  was  the  first  chemist  who,  in  this 
country,  succeeded  in  solidifying  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.  Electricity  and  mag¬ 
netism,  in  all  their  forms  and  combina¬ 
tions,  constituted  a  favourite  portion  of 
his  studies;  and,  to  him,  galvanic  elec¬ 
tricity  is  indebted  for  the  introduction 
of  amalgamated  zinc  plates  into  galvanic 
batteries,  an  improvement  by  which 
the  agency  of  that  powerful  fluid  can  be 
modified  and  sustained  almost  at  plea¬ 
sure,  a  discovery  so  important,  as  to 
call  forth  the  testimony  of  a  recent 
writer  of  eminence  on  the  subject,  in 
the  following  words :  “  Let  us  never 
forget  to  whom  we  owe  this  discovery, 
which  of  itself  enables  galvanic  batteries 
to  be  used  in  the  arts.  Ages  to  come, 
will,  perhaps,  have  to  thank  the  in¬ 
ventor,  whom  we  are  too  apt  to  forget — 
yet,  still  the  obligation  from  the  public 
to  Mr.  Kemp  is  the  same,”  He  was 
also  the  discoverer  of  several  new  che¬ 
mical  compounds,  the  details  of  which 
were  published  in  scientific  periodicals. 
Energetic  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
studies,  and  acute,  to  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree,  in  his  perception  of  their  princi¬ 
ples,  he  gave  an  impetus  to  chemical 
research  in  his  native  country.  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  most  kind  and  amiable  dispo¬ 
sition,  strict  integrity,  and  talents  of  a 
very  high  order,  he  endeared  himself 
to  all  who  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  his 
acquaintance, 

—  At  Colderry,  the  Rev.  Sir  Thomas 
Forster,  Bart. ;  in  his  92nd  year. 

—  At  Rastalrig,  Scotland,  Major- 
Gen.  Thomas  Webster,  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Service. 

— •  At  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  So¬ 
merset,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann  Gilbert, 
widow  of  Captain  James  Gilbert,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  eldest  daughter  of 
Gen.  Sir  A.Farringdon,  Bart.,  of  Black- 
heath,  Kent ;  in  her  75th  year. 


PROMOTIONS. 

1842. 

DECEMBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

29.  Sir  Francis  H.  Doyle,  Bart.,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Poor-Law  Commissioner, 
for  thirty  days  for  inquiring  specially 
into  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  agriculture. 

30.  5Sth  Foot,  Major  R.  W.  Wynyard, 
to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

■ —  Staff,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  S.  H.  Moun¬ 
tain,  26th  Foot,  to  be  Deputy  Adjutant- 
Gen. 

1843. 

JANUARY. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

5.  Charles  Winter,  esq.,  to  be  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Hon.  Corps  of  Gentle- 
men-at-Arms,  vice  Robinson. 

6.  William  Walker,  esq.,  to  be  Provost 
Marshal  of  the  Island  of  Antigua. 

—  Lieut.-General  Sir  P.  Maitland, 
K.C.B.,  from  76th  Foot,  to  be  Colonel 
19th  Foot ;  Lieut.-Gen.  G.  Middleware, 
C.B.,  to  be  Colonel  76th  Foot. 

9.  Royal  Marines,  Brevet-Major  D. 
Campbell  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

13.  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  Lieut,  and 
Capt.  H.  Bathurst,  to  be  Captain  and 
Lieut.-Col. 

17.  Brownlow  Wynne  Cumming,  of 
Garthewin,  co.  Denbigh,  esq.,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  will  of  his  kinsman 
Robert  William  Wynne,  of  Garthewin, 
esq.,  to  take  the  name  of  Wynne  only, 
and  bear  the  arms  in  the  first  quarter. 

21.  Knighted  by  patent,  Captain  Ed¬ 
ward  Belcher,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

23.  Edward  Somner  Sedley,  of  Prid- 
dy’s  Head,  near  Gosport,  esq.,  and  Ca¬ 
tharine  his  wife,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
John  Monkhouse,  late  of  New  Shoreham, 
by  Jane,  eldest  sister  of  Benjamin  Till- 
stone,  of  Moulescomb  Place.  Patcham, 
esq.,  to  take  the  name  of  Tillstone  after 
Sedley,  and  bear  the  arms  of  Tillstone, 
in  the  first  quarter. 

24.  George  Frere,  jun.,  esq.,  to  be 
Commissioner,  and  Frederick  Richard 
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Surtees,  esq.,  kto  be  Arbitrator  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty,  and  James  Robert 
Mac  Leay,  esq.,  to  be  Secretory  or  Re¬ 
gistrar,  to  theMixed  British  and  Portu¬ 
guese  Commission,  to  be  established  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the 
Treaty  concluded  at  Lisbon,  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  1842,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  David  Turnbull,  e?q  ,  to 
be  Commissioner,  and  James  Fitzjames, 
esq.,  to  be  Arbitrator  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  Sydney  John  James,  esq., 
to  be  Secretary  or  Registrar,  to  the 
Mixed  British  and  Portuguese  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  be  established  at  Jamaica,  under 
the  same  Treaty. 

25.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  T.  Met¬ 
calfe,  Bart.,  G.C.B.  to  be  Captain  Ge¬ 
neral  and  Governor-in-Chief  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  provinces  of  Canada,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  the 
Island  of  Prince  Edward  ;  and  Governor 
General  of  all  Her  Majesty's  provinces 
in  North  America,  and  of  the  Island  of 
Prince  Edward. 

26.  Robert  Viscount  Melville,  K.T. 
Robert  Montgomerie  Lord  Belhaven  ; 
Henry  Home  Drummond,  esq. ;  James 
Campbell,  of  Cragie,  esq. ;  Edward 
Twisleton,  esq.,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Patrick 
Macfarlan,  Minister  of  Greenock,  and 
the  Rev.  James  Robertson,  Minister  of 
Ellon,  co.  Aberdeen,  to  be  Commission¬ 
ers  for  inquiring  into  the  practical  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Scotland,— 
William  Smith,  esq.,  Advocate,  to  be 
Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

27.  Brevet,  Captains  Charles  Rees, 
Rifle  Brigade,  and  John  Gould,  88th 
Foot,  to  be  Majors  in  the  Army. 

31.  George  Marton,of  Capernwayhall 
co.  Lancaster,  esq.,  M.P.,  and  John 
Neeld,  of  Red-lodge,  co.  Wilts,  esq., 
M.P.,  to  be  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  in  Ordinary. 

—  David  Pollock,  esq.,  Barrister-at- 
law,  to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors. 

Naval  Promotions. 

Commander  Charles  Richards,  of  the 
Cornwallis,  the  bearer  of  dispatches, 
from  Sir  W.  Parker,  in  China,  to  the 
Admiralty,  to  the  rank  of  Post  Captain. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Pakenham,  to  be 
Pean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin, 


Rev.  G.  T.  Pretyman,  Chancellor  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  to  be  Canon  Resi¬ 
dentiary. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Dalton,  to  be  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Rev.  J.  Buchanan,  to  be  Chaplain  to 
the  Forces  at  Gibraltar. 

Civil  Preferment. 

Allan  Maconochie,  esq.,  advocate,  to 
be  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  Glasgow. 

FEBRUARY. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

2.  John  Earl  of  Westmorland,  K.C.B. 
&c.,  to  accept  the  Order  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  of  the  first  class,  conferred  by  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  active  military  services 
rendered  by  his  Lordship  while  serving 
in  the  Field  with  the  German  armies  in 
the  campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815. 

—  Captain  Hubert  Garbett,  Bengal 
Horse  Artillery,  to  accept  the  insignia 
of  the  third  class  of  the  order  of  the 
Dooranee  empire. 

3.  1st  Dragoons,  Major  F.  H.  Ste¬ 
phens  to  be  Major. 

—  14th  Dragoons,  Major  C.  P.  Ainslie 
to  be  Major. 

8.  G.  P.  F.  Gregory,  esq.,  to  be  Pro- 
thonotary  and  Registrar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ofNew  South  Wales. 

10.  26th  Foot,  brevet  Major  H.  F. 
Strange,  to  be  Major. 

—  30th  Foot,  Lieut.-Col.  M.  J. 
Slade  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

• —  53rd  Foot,  Capt.  W.  G.  Gold  to  be 
Major. 

—  Brevet-Col.  Sir  Francis  Cockburn, 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  to  have  the 
local  rank  of  Major-General  in  those 
Islands. 

—  Capt.  C.W.  Nash,  Canadian  Rifles, 
to  be  Major  in  the  Army. 

17.  Lieut.-Gen.  Lord  Seaton,  G.C.B. 
to  be  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

—  3rd  West  India  Regiment,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  C.  W.  Maxwell  to  be  Colonel. 

28.  James  Duke  of  Montrose  to  be 
Lieutenant  and  Sheriff  Principal  of  the 
Shire  of  Stirling. 

Earl  O’Neil  elected  a  Representative 
Peer  of  Ireland. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Bodmin— Sir  Samuel  Thomas  Spry. 
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Carmarthenshire.  —  David  Arthur 
Saunders  Davies,  of  Pentre,  co.  Pem¬ 
broke,  esq. 

Cavan  Co.— Hon.  James  Pierce  Max¬ 
well. 

Coleraine— John  Boyd,  esq. 

Dublin  Univ . —  George  Alexander 
Hamilton,  esq. 

Monaghan  Go.— Charles  Powell  Les¬ 
lie,  esq. 

Shropshire  (North)— Lord  Viscount 
Clive. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  W.  Atliill,  jun.,  to  be  sub-Dean 
Surrogate,  Official,  and  a  Canon  of  Mid- 
dleham  Collegiate  Church. 

Rev.  T.  Dale,  Rev.  J.  T.  Round,  and 
Rev.  H.  Soames  to  be  Honorary  Canons 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Rev.  T.  Eaton  to  be  Canon  of  Chester. 

Rev.  R.  Staniforth  to  be  Canon  of 
Middleham. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Henry  Stephenson,  esq.,  to  be  private 
Secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  George 
Arbuthnot,  esq.,  to  be  second  Secretary. 

Si  r  W.  C.  Ross  to  be  a  Royal  Acade¬ 
mician. 


MARCH. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

3.  Brevet  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  Bart,  and  G.C.B.,  to  have  the 
local  rank  of  General  in  the  East  Indies. 

Capt.  W.  F.  William,  Royal  Artillery, 
to  have  the  local  rank  of  Lieut. -Col.  in 
Turkey  and  Persia. 

—  Capt.  J.  Scargill,  97th  Foot,  to  be 
Major  in  the  Army. 

10.  Thomas  Pemberton,  esq.,  Q.  C. 
and  M.P.,  Attorney-General  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  surviving  son 
and  heir  of  Robert  Pemberton,  esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  by  Margaret,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Edward  Leigh,  of  Bips- 
ham  Hall,  esq.,  in  compliance  with  the 
will  of  his  late  cousin,  Sir  R.  Holt 
Leigh,  Bart.,  to  take  the  surname  of 
Leigh  after  Pemberton,  and  bear  the 
arms  of  Leigh  in  the  first  quarter. 

—  George  Edward  Anson,  esq.,  to  be 
Treasurer  of  the  Household  and  Cof¬ 
ferer  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 


f  17-  98th  Foot,  Major  H.  Eyre  to  be 
Lieut.-Col. 

Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  P.  Tripp  to  be 
Major. 

22.  Colonel  Hugh  Duncan  Baiilie,  to 
be  Lieut,  and  Sheriff  Principal  of  the 
County  of  Ross. 

24.  Archibald  M‘Niel,  esq.,  W.S.,  to 
be  Director  and  Principal  Clerk  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Chancery  in  Scotland. 

27.  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart., 
to  be  Lieut.- Governor  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land. 

31.  James  Robert  Gardiner,  esq.,  to 
be  Secretary,  Receiver  General,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Signet  for  the  Stewartry 
and  Principality  of  Scotland. 

—  Robert  Fitzroy,  esq.,  Captain, 
R.N.,  to  be  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 

Naval  Preferment. 

Rear  Admiral  Sir  Lucius  Curtis,  Bart. 
C.B.  to  Malta  Dockyard. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Ashburton — James  Matheson,  esq. 

Cambridge — Fitzroy  Kelly,  esq. 

Ripen — Right  Hon.  T.  B.  C.  Smith. 

Tavistock— John  S.  Trelawney,  esq. 

fVarwickshire  (North)— C.  N.  New- 
digate,  esq. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Daniel  Olivant,  to  be  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Bellamy,  Rev.  T.  B.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Rev.  Launcelot  Sharpe,  to  be  Pre¬ 
bendaries  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Stonehouse  to  be  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Lincoln. 

Rev.  R.  Crawley  to  be  Prebendary  of 
Salisbury. 

Rev.  P.  Johnson  to  be  Prebendary  of 
Exeter. 

Rev.  James  Hildyard,  to  be  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Preachers  at  Whitehall. 

Ven.  .T.  W.  Stokes,  Archdeacon  of 
Armagh,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  oflreland. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Colonel  Sir  W.  Lewis  Herries,  C.B., 
K.C.H.,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  auditing  the  Public  Ac¬ 
counts,  and  Sir  Alexander  Cray  Grant, 
Bart.,  to  be  a  Commissioner. 
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The  Marquess  of  Breadalbane  elected  Coast  Guard  Service,  to  the  rank  of 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Cfiptain. 

Sir  Herbert  Jeuner  Fust  to  be  Master 

of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Members  returned  to  Parliament. 


APRIL. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

5.  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
Bart.,  G.C.B.,  to  beGovernor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  colony  of  Hong 
Kong. 

6.  William  Wordsworth,  esq.,  to  be 
Poet  Laureate  to  her  Majesty. 

7.  8th  Light  Dragoons,  Lieut.  Gen. 
Sir  J.  Browne,  to  be  Colonel. 

—  5th  Foot,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Ni- 
cholls,  K.C.B.,  to  be  Colonel. 

—  38th  Foot,  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Hon. 
H.  Arbuthnot  to  be  Colonel. 

—  Brevet  Captain  G.  B.  Sutherland, 
10th  Foot,  to  be  Major  in  the  Army. 

10.  Royal  Artillery,  Capt.  and  Bre¬ 
vet  Majors  T.  Grantham  and  E.  Haul- 
tain  to  be  Lieut.-Colonels. 

—  Alfred  Austin,  esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  to  bean  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  Poor  Laws* 

11.  Adolphus  Turner,  esq.,  to  be 
Chargd  d’Affaires  and  Consul  General 
in  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay, 

—  Niven  Kerr,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  in 
Cyprus. 

—  Thos.  Pennington,  esq.,  to  be 
Consul  in  Corsica. 

13.  33rd  Foot,  Major  G.  Whennell  to 
be  Lieut.-Col. 

18.  44th  Foot,  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Horn 
P.  Stuart,  from  the  60th  Foot  to  be 
Colonel. 

—  60th  Foot,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  W.  C. 
Eustace  to  be  Colonel  Commandant  of  a 
Battalion. 

19.  Rev.  Vincent  Staaten  to  be  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Colony  of  Hong  Kong. 

20.  Archibald  John  Earl  of  Rose- 
berry,  K.T.,  to  be  Lieutenant  and  She¬ 
riff  Principal  of  the  Shire  of  Linlithgow. 

—  Knighted  by  letters  patent,  Capt, 
Robert  Oliver,  R.N. 

21.  28th  Foot,  Brevet,  Lieut.-Col.  S. 
J.  Cotton,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

—  68th  Foot,  Major  Lord  W.  Paulet 
to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

—  98th  Foot,  Lieut.-Col,  A.  C.  Gre¬ 
gory,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

Naval  Promotions. 

Commander  Samuel  Ramsay,  of  the 


Athlone. — John  Collett,  esq. 

Barham  City. — Viscount  Dungannon 

Nottingham. — Thos.  Gisborne,  jun., 
esq. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  J.  T.  H.  Le  Mesurier  to  be 
Archdeacon  of  Malta. 

Rev.  R.  Harvey  to  be  Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul’s. 

Civil  Preferment. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Lucas  Heaviside  to  be 
Mathematical  Examiner  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London. 

MAY. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

9.  Walter  Francis  Duke  of  Buc- 
eleuch  and  Queertsbury,  K.G, ;  Henry, 
Earl  of  Lincoln  ;  R»  A.  Slaney,  esq. ; 
George  Graham*  esq.  ;  Sii*  H.  T. 
De  la  Beebe,  Knt. ;  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  ; 
Dr.  David  Boswell  Reid  ;  Prof.  Richard 
Owen ;  Capt.  W.  T.  Denison ;  J.  R. 
Martin,  esq. ;  James  Smith,  of  Deans- 
ton,  esq.  ;  Robert  Stephenson,  jun., 
esq.;  and  William  Cubitt,  esq.,  to  be 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
present  state  of  large  towns  and  popu¬ 
lous  districts  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  reference  to  the  causes  of  disease 
among  the  inhabitants ;  Henry  Hob- 
house,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

Capt.  Joseph  Childs,  R.M.,  to  be 
Major  in  the  army,  and  Superintendent 
of  Norfolk  Island. 

12.  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  Major  Tho¬ 
mas  Arthur  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

—  Capt.  Christopher  Teesdale  to  be 
Major. 

—  47th  Foot,  Capt.  H.  W.  E.  War- 
burton  to  be  Major. 

—  58th  Foot,  Capt.  C.  A.  Arney  to 
be  Major. 

—  88th  Foot,  Capt.  E.  R.  Jeffreys  to 
be  Major. 

—  Brevet,  Major  George  Allan,  88th 
Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

—  Capt.  Robert  Brereton,  47th  Foot 
to  be  Major, 
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16.  Thomas  Pemberton  Leigh,  esq., 
to  be  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  James  Robert  Gar¬ 
diner,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary  and  Clerk  of 
the  Council  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  ;  Edward  White,  esq.,  to  be 
Auditor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall ;  and 
the  Hon.  John  Chetwynd  Talbot  to  be 
Attorney-General  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

17-  Frederick  John  Earl  of  Ripon  to 
be  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioner  for  the 
AlFairs  of  India. 

18.  Field  Marshal  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  Prince  Albert,  K.G.  to  be  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Constable  of  Her  Majesty's 
Castle  of  Windsor. 

19.  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Hon,  Patrick 
Stuart  to  be  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies. 

—  Col.  Francis  Burgess,  esq.,  to  be 
Chief  Police  Magistrate  in  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land. 

23.  Commander  G.  T.  Gordon,  R.N., 
to  accept  the  Cross  of  San  Fernando, 
conferred  by  the  late  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain,  in  approbation  "of  his  services 
from  June  1835  to  May  1837. 

30.  Coldstream  Guards,  brevet  Col. 
C.  A.  F.  Bentinck  to  be  Major ;  Lieut, 
and  Capt.  J.  C.  Clitherow  to  be  Capt. 
and  Lieut.-Col. 

—  48th  Foot,  Major  William  Bruce, 
from  half-pay  unattached,  to  be  Major. 

—  61st  Foot,  Major  Henry  Burnside 
to  be  Lieut.-Col,  ;  Capt.  R.  N.  Verner 
to  be  Major. 

—  Unattached,  to  be  Lieut.-Col., 
brevet  Col.  James  Freeth,  from  a  half¬ 
pay  Major  Royal  Staff  Corps. 

—  To  be  Majors,  brevet  Lieut.-Col. 
C.  H.  Smith,  from  half-pay  Captain, 
40th  Foot;  brevet  Major  A.  A.  O’Reilly, 
from  half  pay  Captain  21st  Light  Dra¬ 
goons. 

Brevet,  Major  William  Bruce,  of  the 
48th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

31.  Field  Marshal  H.  R.  H.  Prince 
Albert,  K.G.  to  be  the  First  and  Princi¬ 
pal  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most 
Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  Acting 
Great  Master  of  the  said  Most  Hon. 
Order. 

H.R.H.  Adolphus  Frederick  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  K.G.,  to  be  Chief  Ran¬ 
ger  and  Keeper  of  Hyde  Park  and  St. 
James’s  Park. 

—  19th  Foot,  Gen.  Sir  W.  M.  Pea- 
eocke,  K,  G,  to  be  Colonel, 


—  21st  Foot,  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Fred.  Adam,  G.C.B.  and 
G.C.M.G.  to  be  Colonel. 

—  46th  Foot,  Gen.  John  Earl  of  Stair, 
to  be  Colonel. 

48th  Foot,  Lieut.-Gen.  George  Mid- 
dlemore,  to  be  Colonel. 

—  57th,  Foot,  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  K.C.B .,  to  be 
Colonel. 

76th  Foot,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Robert 
Arbuthnot,  K.C.B.,  to  be  Colonel. 

—  92nd  Foot,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Win. 
Macbean,  K.C.B.,  to  be  Colonel. 

—  97th  Foot,  Major-Gen.  Sir  C.  J. 
Napier,  K.C.B.  to  be  Colonel. 

Naval  Promotion. 

T.  Bull  and  Edward  C.Senhouse  to  be 
Commanders. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Salisbury. —-Ambrose  Hussey,  esq, 

Suffolk  East. — Lord  Rendlesham. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment. 

Rev.  C.  Lyne  to  be  Prebendary  of 
Exeter  Cathedral. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  Leslie  Cour¬ 
tenay  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  Queen. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Sir  William  Heygate,  Bart.,  to  be 
Chamberlain  of  London. 

J.  G.  Newton  Alleyn,  esq.,  to  be  War¬ 
den  of  Dulwich  College. 


JUNE. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

10.  James  Earl  ofDalhousie,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Ryan,  Knt.  and  Thomas  Pember¬ 
ton  Leigh,  esq.,  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  and,  in  his  absence,  James 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  to  be  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade  and 
Foreign  Plantations. 

—  Royal  Perthshire  Militia,  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Moncrieffe,  Bart.,  to  be  Major. 

13.  Wilts  Militia,  the  Hon.  F.  H.  P. 
Methuen  to  be  Major. 

—  North  Mid  -  Lothian  Yeomanry 
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Cavalry,  Sir  John  Hope,  Bart.,  to  be 
Lieut.-Colonel  Commandant  ;  the  Earl 
of  Morton  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel ;  George 
Wauchope,  esq.,  to  be  Major. 

14.  The  Marquess  of  Bute  and  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield  elected  Knights  of 
the  Thistle. 

16.  32nd  Foot,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  John 
Buchan,  K.C.B.,  to  be  Colonel. 

—  36th  Foot,  Capt.  Charles  Trol¬ 
lope  to  be  Major. 

. —  89th  Foot,  Major  A.  S.  H.  Aplin 
to  be  Lieut.-Colonel  ;  brevet  Major  Ro¬ 
bert  Lewis  to  be  Major. 

—  95th  Foot,  Lieut. -Gen.  G.  G. 
L’Estrange,  C.B.  to  be  Colonel. 

—  Unattached,  Major  Robert  Mullen 
from  1st  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. ;  bre¬ 
vet  Major  Oliver  D.  Ainsworth,  from 
51st  Foot  to  be  Major. 

19.  Worcestershire  Militia,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Thomas  Henry  Bund  to  be 
Colonel ;  Major  Josiah  Patrick  to  be 
Lieut.-Colonel ;  Capt.  John  Cox  to  be 
Major. 

23.  Henry  Frowd  Seagram,  esq., 
Commander  R.N.,  Lieut.-Governor  of 
Her  Majesty^  settlements  in  the  Gam¬ 
bia,  to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  over  the  said  settlements. 

—  Richard  Clement  Moody,  esq., 
Lieut.  Roy.  Eng.  Lieut.-Governor  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  to  be  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  over  the  said 
islands. 

—  Henry  Morgan,  esq.,  to  be  Coroner 
for  the  city  and  territory  of  Gibraltar. 

23.  Gen.  Charles  William  Marquess 
of  Londonderry,  G.C.B.,  to  be  Colonel 
of  the  2nd  Life  Guards. 

—  10th  Dragoons,  Major-Gen.  Hon. 
H.  B.  Lygon  to  be  Colonel. 

—  13th  Foot,  brevet  Major  H.  Have¬ 
lock  to  be  Major. 

29th  Foot,  Lieut.- Col.  C.  C.  Taylor  to 
be  Lieut.-Colonel. 

27.  Capt.  and  brevet  Lieut.-Col. 
Charles  Townley,  of  late  Brit.  Aux. 
Legion,  to  accept  the  supernumerary 
cross  of  Charles  III.,  the  cross  1st 
class  of  San  Fernando,  and  cross  of 
Isabella  the  Catholic,  conferred  for  his 
services  during  the  late  civil  war  in 
Spain. 

—  Crofton  Moore  Vandeleur,  esq.,  to 
be  Colonel  of  the  Clare  Militia. 

—  Unattached,  brevet  Lieut.-Col. 
Charles  Diggle,  from  Roy.  Mil.  College 
to  be  Major. 

— -  Brevet,  Captains  Thomas  Walker, 
7th  Foot;  John  Blakiston,  5lst  Foot ; 


and  Patrick  Maitland,^  1st  Foot;  to  be 
Majors  in  the  Army. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Vignoles,  to  the 
Deanery  of  Ossory. 

Rev.  H.  U.  Tigbe  to  be  Dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin. 


JULY. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

4.  Major-Gen.  Sir  Charles  James  Na¬ 
pier,  K.C.B.  to  be  G.C.B.  To  be  Com¬ 
panions  of  the  Bath,  Lieut.-Cols.  John 
L.  Pennefather,  22nd  Foot ;  John  Poole, 
22nd  Foot;  Philip  M‘Pherson,  17th 
Foot ;  Majors  F.  D.  George,  22nd  Foot, 
Thomas  S.  Conway,  22nd  Foot.  Also 
the  following  Officers  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  Service,  Col.  William  Pattie, 
9th  Bengal  Cavalry;  Lieut.-Cols.  A.  T. 
Reid,  12th  Bombay  Native  Infantry  ; 
Charles  Waddington,  Bombay  Engi¬ 
neers  ;  Maurice  Stack,  3rd  Bombay 
Cavalry  ;  Willian  Wyllie,  21st  Bombay 
Native  Infantry;  Walter  J.  Browne, 
8th  Bombay  Native  Infantry ;  P.  F. 
Storey,  9th  Bengal  Cavalry ;  Alex. 
Woodburn,  25th  Bombay  Native  fln- 
fantry;  John  Lloyd,  Bombay  Artillery ; 
James  Outram,  23rd  Bombay  Native 
Infantry;  and  J.  T.  Leslie,  Bombay 
Artillery:  Majors  Charles  H.  Delamain, 
3rd  Bombay  Cavalry;  Mich.  F.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Bombay  Artillery;  W.  T. 
Whitlie,  Bombay  Artillery  ;  G.  Fisher, 
12th  Bombay  Native  Infantry;  John 
Jackson,  25th  Bombay  Native  Infantry  ; 
Auchmuty  Tucker,  9th  Bengal  Cavalry  ; 
S.J  .  Stevens,  21st  Bombay  Native  In¬ 
fantry  ;  Edward  Green,  21st  Bombay 
Navy  Infantry;  W.  G.  B.  Blenkins,  6th 
Bombay  Native  Infantry,  Brevet. 

—  To  be  Lieut.-Cols.  in  the  Army, 
Maj  ors  John  Poole,  22nd  Foot,  and 
Philip  M‘Pherson,  17th  Foot. 

—  To  be  Majors  in  the  Army,  Capts. 
F.  D.  George,  22nd  Foot,  and  T.  S. 
Conway,  22nd  Foot. 

—  To  be  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Queen, 
with  the  rank  of  Col.  in  the  Army  in 
the  East  Indies,  Lieut.-Col.  William 
Pattie,  9th  Bengal  Cavalry. 

—  To  be  Lieut.-Cols.  in  the  Army 
in  the  East  Indies,  Majors  A.  T.  Reid, 
C.  Waddington,  Maurice  Stack,  William 
Wyllie,  W.  J.  Browne,  P.  F.  Story, 
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Alex.  Woodburn,  John  Lloyd,  James 
Outram,  and  J.  T.  Leslie. 

—  To  be  Majors  in  the  Army  in  the 
East  Indies,  Capts.  C.  H.  Delamain, 
M.  F.  Willoughby,  W.  T.  Whitlie,  Geo. 
Fisher,  F.  N.  B.  Tucker,  John  Ja  ekson, 
Auchmuty  Tucker,  S.  J.  Stevens,  Edvv. 
Green,  and  W.  B.  G.  Blenkins. 

7.  William  Musgrave,  esq.,  to  be 
Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  Capt.  T.  Butler,  to  be  Capt.  51st 
Foot,  and  Brevet  Major  in  the  Army 
(the  latter  commission  dated  10th  Jan. 
1837.) 

14.  1st  Foot  Guards,  Brevet  Col.  C. 
F.  R.  Lascelles  to  be  Major;  Brevet 
Col.  Thomas  Drake  to  be  Capt.  and 
Lieut.- Col.;  Lieut,  and  Capt.  C.  W. 
Ridley  to  be  Capt.  and  Lieut. -Col. 

— ■  1st  Foot,  Lieut  -Col.  R.  Mullen  to 
be  Lieut. -Col.;  Brevet  Major  George 
Bell  to  be  Major. 

^  —  55th  Foot,  Brevet  Lieut.-Col. 
Norman  Maclean  to  be  Major. 

86th  Foot,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  S.  H.  A  pi  in, 
from  89th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  vice 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  W.  Bouverie,  who  ex¬ 
changes. 

—  Brevet  Col.  G.  A.  Wetherall,  1st 
Foot,  to  be  Deputy  Adjutant-Gen.  of 
the  Forces  in  Canada,  vice  Lieut.-Col. 
Eden,  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant- 
Gen.  in  North  Britain. 

—  West  Riding  Yeomanry  Cavalry, 
George  Pollard,  esq.  to  be  Major. 

20.  Richard  Graves  MacDonnell,  esq. 
to  be  Judge  of  Her  Majesty’s  Settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Gambia. 

■ —  Maria-Emma-Katherine  Coventry, 
only  sister  of  George  William  now  Earl 
of  Coventry,  to  have  the  same  prece¬ 
dence  as  if  her  late  father  had  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  said  title  and  dignity  of  Earl 
of  Coventry. 

21.  44th  Foot,  Capt.  the  lion.  A.  A. 
Spencer,  from  43rd  Foot,  to  be  Major. 

—  57th  Foot,  Major  J.  W.  Randolph, 
from  94th  Foot,  to  be  Major. 

94th  Foot,  Major  James  Brown,  from 
57th  Foot,  to  be  Major. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment. 

Rev.  W.  Archdall,  to  the  Prebend  of 
Tecolme,  and  the  Rectory  of  Rathasbrio, 
Queen’s  County. 

Civil  Preferments. 

H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  to  be  Lord 

Vol.  LXXXV. 


High  Steward  of  Plymouth,  vice  the 
Duke  of  Sussex. 

John  Goldwyer  Andrews,  esq.,  elected. 
President;  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart, 
and  Samuel  Cooper,  esq.,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  to  be  Vice-Principal 
of  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution. 

Rev.  Robert  Phelps,  to  be  Master  of 
Sidney  Sussex  Collge. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Simpson,  to  be  Rector  of 
the  Public  College  of  Canada  to  be 
established  at  Montreal. 

AUGUST. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

1 .  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  be 
Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Launceston. 

2.  Sir  John  S.  Richardson,  Bart,  to 
be  Secretary  to  the  Order  of  the  Thistle. 

3.  The  4 1 st  Regiment  of  Foot  to  bear 
on  its  regimental  or  second  colours,  and 
likewise  on  its  appointments  the  word 
“  Candahar,5’  and  the  figures  “  1842,” 
in  commemoration  of  the  gallant  con¬ 
duct  of  that  Regiment  in  the  action 
fought  in  the  cantonments  at  Candahar 
in  Afghanistan  on  the  2.9th  May  1842. 

7.  Louisa,  widow  of  Charles  Bellamy, 
esq.,  sister  of  Viscount  Kenmure,  to 
have  the  same  title,  place,  pre-eminence 
and  precedence,  as  if  her  father,  Adam 
Gordon,  esq.  had  succeeded  to  the  said 
title  of  Viscount  Kenmure. 

9.  North  Somerset  Regiment  of  Yeo¬ 
manry  Cavalry,  William  Miles,  esq.,  to 
be  Col. ;  James  Benet,  esq.,  to  be  Lieut.- 
Col. 

10.  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  of  Ilengrave 
Hall,  and  Coldham  Hall,  Suffolk,  Bart., 
in  compliance  with  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  his  late  uncle,  J.  Gage 
Rokewood,  esq.,  to  take  the  surname  of 
Rokewood  before  that  of  Gage,  and  to 
hear  the  arms  of  Rokewood  quarterly  in 
the  second  quarter  with  those  of  Gage. 

—  John  Townsend,  of  Lower  Gros- 
venor-street,  and  of  Chatteris,  co.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  esq.,  to  discontinue  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Townsend,  and  to  take  the  sur¬ 
names  of  Dunn  Gardner,  and  to  hear 
and  use  the  arms  of  Dunn  and  Gardner 
quarterly. 

—  12th  Foot,  Major  John  Patten,  to 
he  Lieut.-Col. ;  Capt.  Sterling  Freeman 
Glover,  to  he  Major. 

• —  31st  Foot,  Brevet  Mtjor  John 
Byrne  to  be  Major. 
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23.  Royal  Artillery,  Capt.  and  Lieut.  - 
Col.  W.  Brereton,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  ; 
Captain  and  Brevet  Major  P.  England 
to  be  Major. 

25.  3rd  Foot,  Major  J.  P.  Clunie  to 
be  Lieut.-Col. ;  Capt.  M.  Bear  to  be 
Major. 

—  43rd  Foot,  Brevet  Major  W. 
Egerton,  to  be  Major. 

—  86th  Foot,  Lieut.-Gen.  J.  Maister, 
from  2nd  West  India  Regiment  to  be 
Col. 

—  2nd  West  India  Regiment,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  E.  Lindsay,  to  be  Col. 

—  Unattached  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  J . 
B.  B.  Estcourt,  from  43rd  Foot,  to  be 
Lieut.-Col. 

—  Brevet  Capt.  T.  H.  Grubbe,  16th 
Foot,  to  be  Major  in  the  Army. 

Naval  Promotion. 

Lieut.  George  Kenyon  (Madagascar, 
1837)  to  the  rank  of  Commander. 

The  good-service  pension  of  300/. 
per  annum,  which  reverted  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  by  the  death  of  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  James  Hillyer,  has  been  conferred 
on  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Bullen, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.H.,  who  was  Capt.  of  the 
Britannia  at  Trafalgar. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Durham. — John  Bright,  esq. 

County  of  Ayr. — Alex.  Oswald,  esq. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dawson  Duffield,  to  the 
Canonry  of  St.  Barbara,  in  the  Church 
of  Middleham. 

Rev.  E.  Melvill  to  the  office  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

5.  The  22nd  Foot,  to  bear  upon  its 
regimental  or  second  colour,  and  also 
upon  its  appointments  the  word 
“Scinde,”  in  commemoration  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Ameers  of  Scinde 
in  the  yearly  part  of  the  present  year. 

—  Royal  Artillery,  Capt.  and  Brevet 
Major  J.  Whitty,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

—  42nd  Foot,  Major  D.  A.  Cameron, 
to  be  Lieut.-Col.;  Capt.  C.  Punsmure, 
to  be  Major. 

—  Staff-Major,  P,  Farquharson,  of 


65th  Foot,  to  be  Deputy- Adj. -Gen.  in 
Jamaica. 

—  Lieut.-Col.  P.  S.  Pratt,  26th  Foot, 
to  be  Dep.- Adj.-Gen.  at  Madras. 

—  Unattached  Brevet- Lieut.-Col.  W. 
Turnor,  from  half-pay,  Major  Unat¬ 
tached,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

—  To  be  Majors,  Brevet  Lieut.-Col. 
C.  Grant,  from  half-pay,  Capt.  23rd 
Foot. 

—  Brevet-Major  O.  Pilling,  from 
half-pay,  Capt.  Portuguese  Service. 

11.  Royal  Artillery,  Capt.  and  Brevet 
Major  LI.  L.  Sweeting,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

12.  56th  Foot,  Capt.  E.  W.  Passy,  to 
be  Major. 

—  65th  Foot,  Brevet-Major  E.  San¬ 
ders,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  in  the  Army  in 
the  East  Indies. 

—  Capt.  J.  Griffin,  of  the  24th  Ben¬ 
gal  Native  Infantry,  to  be  Major  in  the 
Army  in  the  East  Indies. 

20.  Field  Marshal  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  to  be  Capt. -Gen.  and 
Col.  of  the  Artillery  Company. 

27.  Major-Gen.  Sir  Charles  Felix 
Smith,  and  Major-Gen.  Richard  Eng¬ 
land,  to  be  Knights  Commanders 'of  the 
Bath. 

—  Lieut.-Cols.  Gore  Browne  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Simmons,  41st  Foot. 

— •  Majors  A.  P.  S.  Wilkinson  and 
Hamlet  Wade,  13th  Light  Infantry. 

—  Major  Geo.  Hogarth,  26th  Foot, 
and  Lieut.-Col.  George  Huisb,  26th 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  to  be  Compa¬ 
nions  of  the  said  Order. 

29.  64th  Foot,  Capt.  J.  Duberley,  to 
be  Major. 

—  Brevet  Capt.  C.  Moore,  32nd  Foot, 
to  be  Major. 

—  2nd  Regiment  of  Bucks  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  T.  T.  Bernard,  esq.,  to  be 
Lieut.-Col.;  G.  Lucas, esq., to  be  Major. 

Naval  Promotions. 

To  be  Captains,  James  Vashor  Baker, 
Charles  Keele. 

Member  returned  to  Parliament. 

Argyleshire — Duncan  M'Neill,  esq., 
Her  Majesty’s  Advocate  for  Scotland. 

OCTOBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

7.  The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive  and 
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William  Cripps,  esq.,  to  be  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  inquiring  into  the  present 
state  of  the  laws  as  administered  in 
South  Wales  which  regulate  the  turn¬ 
pike  roads;  and  also  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  led  to  the  recent 
acts  of  violence  and  outrage  in  certain 
districts  in  that  country. 

—  George  Kettilby  Rickards,  esq., 
to  be  Secretary  to  the  said  Commis¬ 
sion. 

10.  Elizabeth,  Marchioness  of  Douro, 
to  be  one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedcham¬ 
ber  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  in  the 
room  of  Charlotte,  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
resigned. 

—  Charlotte,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  to 
be  extra  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
Her  Majesty. 

12.  Royal  Artillery,  Major-Gen.  Sir 
T.  Downham,  K.C.H.,  to  be  Col.  Com¬ 
mandant. 

20.  91st  Foot,  Capt.  J.  F.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell,  to  be  Major. 

—  Brevet  Capt.  James  Burke,  77th 
Foot,  to  be  Major  in  the  Army. 

30.  Knighted,  James  Wythe,  esq., 
M.D.,  in  attendance  on  His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of 
Russia. 

Member  returned  to  Parliament. 

London — James  Pattison,  esq. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Right  Rev.  Aubrey  G.  Spencer,  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Newfoundland,  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Jamaica  and  the  Bahama  Isles. 

Rev.  T.  Rushton,  to  be  Archdeacon 
of  Manchester. 

Rev.  T.  Dale,  to  be  Canon  of  St. 
Paul’s. 

Rev.  T.  Coates,  to  be  Prebendary  of 
York. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Mr.  Alderman  Magnay,  to  be  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

William  Hughes  Hughes,  esq.,  to  be 
Alderman  of  Bread-street  Ward. 

Thomas  Challis,  esq.,  elected  Aider- 
man  of  Cripplegate  Ward. 

NOVEMBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

4,  Chas.  E.  Cox,  esq.  to  be  Lieut.- 


Col.,  J.  W.  Freshfield,  esq.  to  be  Major 
of  the  Artillery  Company  of  London. 

6.  Jas.  Walker,  esq.,  Advocate,  to  be 
one  of  the  Ordinary  Clerks  of  Session  in 
Scotland,  vice  George  Bell,  esq.,  de¬ 
ceased  ;  Adam  Urquhart,  esq.,  Advo¬ 
cate,  to  be  Sheriff  Depute  of  the  shire 
of  Wigton. 

—  Earl  Delawarr,  and  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Delawarr,  his  wife  (she 
being  sister  and  coheir  of  John  Fre¬ 
derick  Sackville,  4th  Duke  of  Dorset), 
to  take  the  surname  of  Sackville  before 
West,  and  quarter  the  Arms  of  Sack¬ 
ville  in  the  second  quarter. 

10.  Arthur  Aston,  esq.,  late  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  to  be 
a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  ;  Edmund 
Norcott,  esq.,  Commander  R.N  ,  to  be 
Governorand  Commander-in-Chief  over 
Her  Majesty’s  Settlements  in  the  Gam¬ 
bia  ;  Wm.  H.  Batt,  esq.,  to  be  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Malta. 

14.  Richard  Pakenham,  esq.  (now 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Republic),  to  be  Envoy  Extraordi¬ 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  Henry  Lyt- 
ton  Bulwer,  esq.  (now  Secretary  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Embassy  at  Paris),  to  be  En¬ 
voy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  ;  Lord 
Wm.  Hervey  to  be  Secretary  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Embassy  at  Paris. 

15.  Alex.  Wood,  esq.  (one  of  the 
Lords  of  Session  in  Scotland),  to  be  one 
of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland, 
vice  Alexander  Maconochie,  esq.,  re¬ 
signed  ;  Patrick  Robertson,  esq.  (Dean 
of  Faculty),  to  be  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  vice  Alexander  Ma¬ 
conochie,  esq.,  resigned. 

17.  23rd  Foot,  Brevet  Major  Wm. 
Cockett,  to  be  Major ;  49th  Foot,  Ma¬ 
jor  Gilbert  Pasley,  to  be  Lieut.-Col., 
Major  W.  R.  Faber,  to  be  Major;  Un¬ 
attached  Major  Thos.  Matheson,  from 
the  23rd  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

18.  William,  Earl  of  Devon,  Sir 
Robert  Alexander  Ferguson,  Bart., 
Geo.  Alexander  Hamilton,  esq.,  Thos. 
Nicholas  Redington,  esq.,  and  John 
Wynne,  esq.,  to  be  Her  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
missioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland. 

23.  Knighted  by  patent,  Anthony 
Perier,  esq.,  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at 
Brest. 

24.  Chas.  Bankhead,  esq.  (Secretary 
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of  Embassy  at  Constantinople),  to  be 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Republic;  John  Ralph  Milbanke, 
esq.  (Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Vienna), 
to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Minis- 
Plenipotentiary  to  Bavaria;  Hon.  H. 
R.  C.  Wellesley  (Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Stuttgardt),  to  be  Secretary  to  Em¬ 
bassy  at  Constantinople  ;  Sir  Alexander 
Malet,  bart.  (Secretary  of  Legation  at 
the  Hague),  to  be  Secretary  to  Embassy 
at  Vienna. 

—  10th  Dragoons,  Brevet  Major 
H.  Bond,  from  3rd  Dragoons  to  be 
Major. 

—  2nd  Foot,  Brevet  Major  J.  G.  S. 
Gilland,  to  be  Major. 

—  22nd  Foot,  Major-Gen.  Sir  C.  J. 
Napier,  G.C.B.,  to  be  Col. 

—  62nd  Foot,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  J.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  K.C.B.,  to  be  Col. 

—  85th  Foot,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Thos. 
Pearson,  to  be  Col. 

—  97th  Foot.  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  H.  F. 
Bouverie,  K.C.B  .  to  be  Col. 

—  1st  West  India  Regiment,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  Gregory  H.  B.  Way,  to  be 
Col. 

25.  Fife  Militia,  John  Balfour,  esq., 
to  be  Lieut. -Col. 

27.  James  Miller,  esq.,  Advocate,  to 
be  Sheriff  Depute  of  the  shire  or  she¬ 
riffdom  of  Selkirk. 

28.  Daniel  Florence  O’Leary,  esq. 
(now  Consul  at  Puerto  Cabello),  to  be 
Chargt?  d’Affaires  and  Consul-General 
to  the  Republic  of  New  Granada  ;  Alex¬ 
ander  Macbean,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 
Leghorn. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Kendal. —  Henry  Warburton,  esq. 

Salisbury. — John  Henry  Campbell, 
esq. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  John  Lonsdale,  B.D.,  to  be 
Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Rev.  T.  Williams,  to  be  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  to  be  Archdeacon 
of  the  Bahamas. 

Rev.  J.  Coker,  to  be  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln. 

Rev.  H.  Harding,  to  be  Precentor  of 
Lichfield. 

Rev.  T.  Hollway,  to  be  Prebendary 
of  Lincoln. 


Civil  Preferment. 

Rev.  James  Robertson,  to  be  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Church  History  at  Edinburgh, 
and  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty’s  printers 
in  Scotland. 

DECEMBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

4.  Letters  patent,  passed  under  the 
Great  Seal,  appointing  the  Right  Rev. 
Edward  Bishop  of  Salisbury  to  exercise 
all  the  functions  and  powers,  as  well 
with  regard  to  the  temporalities  as  the 
spiritualities,  of  the  Right  Rev.  George 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

5.  Thomas  Fred.  Elliott,  John  George 
Shaw  Lefevre,  and  Chas.  Alex.  Wood, 
esqrs.,  to  be  Commissioners  for  superin¬ 
tending  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Crown  in  the  British 
Colonies,  and  the  conveyance  of  emi¬ 
grants  thither. 

—  1st  Foot,  Major  Charles  Deane, 
to  be  Lieut. -Col. ;  Capt.  A.  B.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  to  be  Major. 

8.  John  Blakiston,  esq.,  late  Brevet 
Major  and  Captain  half-pay  27th  Foot, 
to  be  one  of  tier  Majesty’s  Hon.  Corps 
of  Gentlemen  at  Arms. 

12.  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Peregrine  Mait¬ 
land,  K.C.B.,  to  be  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

—  James  Hudson,  esq.  (now  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Legation  at  Washington) ,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Hague. 

—  John  Kennedy,  esq.  (now  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Legation  at  Naples),  to  be  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Legation  at  Washington. 

—  George  John  Robert  Gordon,  esq. 
(now  First  Attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro), 
to  be  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Stock¬ 
holm. 

—  Augustus  Craven,  esq.  (now  First 
Attache  at  Brussels),  to  be  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Stutgardt. 

—  75th  Foot,  Major  R.  D.  Hallifax, 
to  be  Lieut. -Col.  ;  Brevet  Major  J.  H. 
England,  to  be  Major. 

13.  The  Right  Hon.  Richard  Paken- 
ham,  sworn  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council. 

—  John  Gregory,  esq.,  to  be  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Hon.  Corps  of  Gentlemen 
at  Arms. 

15.  Paul  Ivy  Sterling,  esq.,  to  be  At¬ 
torney-General  for  the  Island  of  Hong 
Kong. 
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—  13th  Foot,  Brevet-Col.  Sir  R.  H. 
Sale,  G.C.B.,  to  be  Col. ;  Major  H.  N. 
Vigors  to  be  Lieut.-Col. ;  Capt.  R.  M. 
Meredith,  to  be  Major. 

—  Brevet-Col.  P.  Brown,  on  half-pay 
Unattached,  to  be  Commandant  of  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea. 

22.  Col.  Edmund  Morris,  C.B.,  to  be 
Civil  Commissioner  and  Magistrate  for 
the  district  of  George,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

—  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  Major  Ro¬ 
bert  Richardson,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. ; 
Capt.  T.  Le  Marchant,  to  be  Major. 

—  44th  Foot,  Capt.  A.  H.  Ferryman, 
to  be  Major. 

23.  The  Marquess  of  Granby,  to  be  a 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  Admiral 
Lord  Colville,  an  extra  Lord  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber,  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert. 

Member  returned  to  Parliament. 

Kilkenny  Co. — P.  Somerset  Butler, 
esq. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  W.  Bruce  Knight,  to  be  Dean  of 
Llandaflf. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Wade,  to  be  Dean  of 
Glasgow, 


Rev.  John  Sinclair,  to  be  Archdea¬ 
con  of  Middlesex. 

Rev.  W.  Crawley,  to  the  New  Arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Monmouth. 

Rev.  J.  Garbett,  to  be  Prebendary  of 
Chichester. 

Rev.  H.  Woolcombe,  to  be  Prebend¬ 
ary  of  Exeter. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Clifton,  to  be  Canon  of 
Manchester. 

Rev.  E.  Brown,  to  be  a  Minor  Canon 
of  Carlisle. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Rev.  William  Thompson,  to  be  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jelf,  to  be  Principal  of 
King’s  College,  London. 

Rev.  H.  Melvill,  to  be  Principal  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Col¬ 
lege  at  Haileybury. 

John  Robert  Kenyon,  esq.,  D.C.L., 
Fellow  of  All  Souls,  to  be  Vinerian  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Common  Law  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  George  Weidemann,  Fellow  of 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  be  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta. 

Sir  Augustus  Callcott,  R.A.  to  be 
Keeper  of  Her  Majesty’s  Pictures. 

C.  L.  Eastlake,  esq  ,  R.A.,  to  be  In¬ 
spector  of  the  National  Gallery. 
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TRIALS,  LAW  CASES,  &c. 


COURT  OF  COMMON 
PLEAS. 

February  25. 

Sittings  at  Nisi  Prius. — Moore 
v.  Drummond. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  and  Mr. 
Creasy  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Sir  T.  Wilde  and  Mr.  Hay¬ 
ward  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  W.  Moore  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  Moore,  a  schoolmaster  at 
Blackheath,  and  holds  the  curacy 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter,  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  Rev.  Spencer 
Rodney  Drummond,  the  defend¬ 
ant,  resides  in  St.  George’s-street, 
Brighton.  The  action  was  brought 
for  slanderous  words  used  by  the 
defendant,  and  pointed  at  the 
plaintiff  and  his  father  during  di¬ 
vine  service  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
at  Brighton.  The  words  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  congregation,  and 
charged  the  plaintiff  with  being 
a  pickpocket. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  for  the 
plaintiff,  stated  to  the  jury  the 
following  facts  : — On  the  30th 
of  July  last  the  plaintiff,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  father,  arrived  at 
the  Gun  Tavern  in  Brighton. 
The  plaintiff  had  gone  there  on 
the  advice  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  in 
whose  opinion  he  was  then  la¬ 
bouring  under  inflammation  of 
the  muscles,  professionally  called 
sciatica,  and  his  father  accompa¬ 
nied  him  as  a  protection.  On 


Sunday,  being  the  day  after  their 
arrival,  they  went  to  the  Maho¬ 
met  Baths,  to  try  the  benefit  of 
shampooing,  and  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  hear  morning  service  at 
the  Chapel  Royal,  where  they 
were  shown  into  a  pew.  Mr. 
Drummond  was  officiating  there, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  service 
addressed  the  congregation  in 
these  words  : — “  My  dear  friends, 
it  is  rather  unusual  for  a  clergy¬ 
man  to  address  his  congregation 
after  service,  but  there  are  two 
well-known  pickpockets  in  the 
chapel,  and  therefore  be  careful.” 
The  plaintiff  and  his  father  were 
not  aware  that  they  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  this  warning,  and  were 
therefore  thunderstruck  when  on 
leaving  the  place  of  worship, 
they  were  assailed  by  a  crowd 
with  hisses  and  mockery,  their 
persons  pressed  upon,  and  their 
path  blocked  up.  Mr.  Moore, 
the  father,  after  expostulating 
with  those  around  him,  and  of¬ 
fering  his  card  to  any  one  who 
would  accompany  him,  till  he 
could  get  further  proofs  of  his 
respectability,  being  alarmed  for 
his  son,  then  in  a  very  feeble  and 
precarious  state  of  health,  called 
a  fly  which  was  passing  at  the 
time  j  and  Mr.  William  Lucas, 
a  peace-officer,  having  offered  at 
that  moment  to  go  with  him,  the 
three  returned  in  that  conveyance 
to  the  Gun  Tavern.  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son,  the  landlord,  not  being  at 
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home,  they  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Falconer,  to  whom  Mr. 
Moore  and  his  son  were  known, 
and  there  Mr  Lucas  received 
satisfactory  proofs  of  their  re¬ 
spectability.  From  the  house  of 
Mr.  Falconer,  the  plaintiff  and 
his  father,  still  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Lucas,  went  to  that  of  Mr. 
Drummond,  whom  they  saw, 
and  who,  beyond  a  mere  expres¬ 
sion  of  regret  for  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  made  no  apology,  and 
being  asked  for  his  authority,  had 
given  the  name  of  Payne,  clerk 
to  the  chapel.  From  Mr.  Drum* 
mond’s  they  went  to  Payne,  who 
acknowledged  that  he  had  made 
the  statement  to  Mr.  Drummond, 
but  denied  that  he  had  any  ground 
for  saying  so.  Upon  these  facts 
Mr.  Moore  had  i  mmediately  placed 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  an  attorney  at  Brighton. 
On  Monday,  the  father  and  son 
left  Brighton  ;  and  on  the  Tues¬ 
day  or  following  day,  they  both 
of  them  received  letters  from  Mr, 
Drummond,  apologising  in  a  very 
ample  manner  for  the  rash  ex¬ 
pressions  which  he  had  used  with 
regard  to  them  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  on  Sunday  the  31st  of 
July,  copies  of  which  letters  the 
plaintiff  was  aware  had  been  in¬ 
serted  in  the  local  prints  by  Mr. 
Drummond.  Mr.  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd,  however,  contended,  that 
independentof  these  letters,  which 
he  maintained  were  notsufficiently 
ample  to  cover  the  injury  done, 
the  plaintiff  had  received  wounds 
to  his  health  and  character  as  a 
clergyman,  which  entitled  him  to 
damages  from  the  jury.  The 
plaintiff,  whose  feelings  had  been 
injured,  was  the  proper  judge  of 
the  competency  of  the  reparation 
offered,  and  not  Mr.  Drummond 5 
and  if  he  chose  to  be  dissatisfied 


with  the  apology  made,  Mr. 
Drummond,  the  cause  of  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  should  have  been  ready 
to  meet  his  further  wishes.  From 
the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Bennett  and  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Co.,  the  attornies  of  the  parties, 
it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  had  refused  to  accede  to 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff. 

The  Learned  Serjeant  then  call¬ 
ed  Mr.  Moore,  the  father  of  the 
plaintiff.  He  deposed  to  the 
principal  facts  which  had  been 
stated  in  the  counsel’s  speech  5 
his  arrival  in  Brighton  with  his 
son  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of 
July  5  the  infirm  state  of  health 
in  which  his  son  then  was,  and 
the  words  used  by  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  on  Sunday  at  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  the  painful  and  dis¬ 
tressing  situation  in  which,  upon 
leaving,  these  words  had  placed 
them.  He  then  proceeded  to 
state  his  return  with  Mr.  Lucas 
to  the  Gun  Tavern,  and  the  assu¬ 
rances  of  Mr.  Falconer  as  to  his 
respectability.  Being  examined 
as  to  occurrences  at  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond’s  house,  he  stated  that  he 
had  sent  in  his  card,  and  Mr. 
Drummond  came  to  him  in  the 
passage ;  that  he  said  to  him. 

You  made  some  observations 
this  morning  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
as  to  there  being  pickpockets 
there  j”  that  Mr.  Lucas  then 
said,  “  These  gentlemen  have 
been  followed  by  a  large  mob, 
and  have  been  called  pickpockets  5 
I  have  been  with  them  to  one  or 
two  persons,  and  find  them  re¬ 
spectable  5  that  he  (the  witness) 
then  asked  Mr.Drummond  “  Were 
we  the  parties  you  pointed  at  ?” 
that  Mr.  Drummond  answered, 
“  Yes;”  and  that  on  demanding 
from  him  Lis  authority  for  saying 
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so,  he  had  given  the  name  of  Mr. 
Payne,  the  clerk  of  the  chapel. 
Mr.  Moore  also  stated  that  Mr. 
Drummond  said  to  him,  “  I  am 
sorry  for  this  unfortunate  occur¬ 
rence,' ”  and  extended  his  hand  ; 
that  lie  forgets  whether  he  took 
it  or  not but  remembers  saying, 
fC  I  have  no  enmity  against  you, 
but  the  matter  is  so  serious,  that 
it  must  be  settled  before  a  jury  j” 
to  which  Mr.  Drummond  replied. 

You  may  do  as  you  please.’ ’ 
Mr.  Moore  then  proceeded  to  re¬ 
late  the  particulars  of  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Payne,  the  clerk  to  the 
Chapel  Royal,  the  painful  effect 
of  the  whole  affair  upon  his  son, 
and  their  departure  from  Brighton 
in  consequence. 

Mr.  Lucas,  who  was  the  next 
witness,  confirmed  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Moore  in  all  particulars. 
A  correspondence  between  the 
attornies  on  either  side  was  then 
put  in,  and  the  letters  read,  con¬ 
taining  proposals  for  adjusting 
the  matters  in  dispute,  and  refu¬ 
sals  on  tlie  other  side  to  accede 
thereto. 

The  first  of  these  letters,  dated 
the  4th  of  October,  1842,  de¬ 
manded  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff 
full  particulars  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond’s  expressions  on  Sunday, 
the  31st  of  July,  and  also  re¬ 
quired  that  he  should  pay  all 
costs  then  or  thereafter  to  be  in¬ 
curred  in  the  matter,  and  sign  an 
apology  which  Mr.  Moore  should 
dictate  to  him.  Mr.  Drummond’s 
agents,  in  their  answer  of  the 
12th  of  October,  stated  that  Mr. 
Drummond  had  already  given  all 
the  information  in  his  power  with 
regard  to  the  matter,  and  that,  as 
he  had  already  apologised  in  the 
local  prints,  they  could  not  ad¬ 
vise  their  client  to  make  any  fur¬ 


ther  concessions.  On  the  26th 
of  October,  Mr.  Drummond’s  at¬ 
torneys  wrote  to  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  pro¬ 
posing  that  the  parties  should 
refer  their  difference  to  thebishops 
of  their  respective  dioceses,  to 
be  finally  settled  between  them. 
This  proposal  was  rejected  by 
Mr.  Bennett  in  a  letter  of  the 
29th  of  October,  and  he  on  the 
31st  gave  notice  that  his  client 
had  resolved  to  seek  his  remedy 
by  legal  proceedings. 

Sir  T.  Wilde,  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  complained  that  by  not 
giving  Mr.  Drummond’s  apology 
in  evidence,  Mr.  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd  had  given  to  the  jury  but  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  case.  He 
contended  that,  as  there  was  no 
charge  of  malice  made  against 
his  client  in  using  the  slanderous 
words  in  question,  and  as  it  was 
not  pretended  even  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  character  had  received  the 
least  injury  in  consequence,  he 
ought  to  have  rested  satisfied 
with  the  apology  offered,  ample 
as  it  was  in  itself,  and  published 
in  the  local  prints  voluntarily, 
and  without  a  moment’s  delay. 
The  jury  had  been  told  by  his 
learned  friend,  that  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  wanted  Christian  charity 
in  using  where  he  did  the  words 
on  which  this  action  was  brought ; 
but  he  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  would  re¬ 
tort  that  charge  upon  the  plain¬ 
tiff  5  who,  not  satisfied  with  a 
most  ample  apology,  or  with  a 
knowledge  that  the  injury  he  had 
received  was  the  result  not  of 
malice  but  imprudence  and  ac¬ 
cident,  had  so  far  lost  sight  of 
his  charitable  feelings  as  to  get 
up  a  trumpery  action,  in  the  hope 
of  securing  damages  and  costs. 

Mr.  Payne,  the  clerk  to  the 

Chapel  Iloyal,  was  examined  on 
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the  part  of  the  defendant,  to 
show,  that  the  slanderous  words 
complained  of  did  not  originate 
with  Mr.  Drummond. 

The  letter  of  apology  sent  to 
the  plain  till’  and  his  father,  and 
published  in  the  local  newspapers, 
was  also  proved.  It  was  dated 
1st  of  August,  1842,  and  was  as 
follows :  — 

In  consequence  of  the  com¬ 
munication  made  to  me  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon,  as  to  occur¬ 
rences  which  then  took  place  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  I  determined 
to  ascertain  the  eorrectnesss  of 
the  statements  made  to  me,  and, 
having  found  them  to  be  true,  I 
now  feel  it  to  be  my  bounden 
duty  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  assuring  you,  in  the  most  em¬ 
phatic  language,  of  my  most 
heartful  sorrow  of  the  step  which, 
owing  to  the  wrong  information 
I  received,  I  was  unhappily  in¬ 
duced  to  take.  I  feel  most  pain¬ 
fully  that  I  have  done  you  the 
greatest  injustice,  but  I  can  only 
most  solemnly  declare,  that  the 
part  I  took  arose  entirely  from 
giving  credence  to  that  which 
has  subsequently  been  proved  to 
be  misinformation.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  me  to  make  this 
distinct  and  candid  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  as  the  only  reparation  I 
can  offer  to  your  wounded  feel¬ 
ings,  and  to  express  the  firm  hope 
that  you  will  not  withholdfrom  me 
the  assurance  of  your  Christian  for¬ 
giveness.  Permit  me  to  add,  that 
as  I  could  not  feel  satisfied  with¬ 
out  taking  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  disabusing  the  public  mind  in 
this  matter,  I  have  communicated 
this  letter  to  the  local  papers.” 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  in  his 
reply,  dwelt  strongly  on  the  facts 
that  the  plaintiff  and  his  father 
had  been  described  as  (<  well- 


known  pickpockets, ,J  that  the 
terms  of  the  apology  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  local  prints,  whereas 
the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  had  been  spread  over 
the  whole  kingdom  3  that  the  de¬ 
fendant,  who  had  ample  means 
to  do  so,  had  refused  to  indem¬ 
nify  the  plaintiff  for  the  expences 
he  had  incurred  3  and,  finally, 
that  the  insults  and  injuries  to 
which,  from  the  rash  conduct  of 
Mr.  Drummond,  his  client  had 
been  subjected,  entitled  him,  in¬ 
dependently  of  any  apology,  to 
damages  at  the  hands  of  the 
jury. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  then 
summed  up  the  evidence  to  the 
jury,  who  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  with  40s.  damages. 


CENTRAL  CRIMINAL 
COURT. 

March  3. 

Reg.  v.  Daniel  Macnaghten* 

The  trial  of  Daniel  Macnagh- 
ten  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Edward 
Drummond  (for  the  particulars 
of  which  see  <e  Chronicle  ante 
p.  6)  commenced  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Tindal,  Mr.  Justice  Williams  and 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. 

The  prisoner  in  a  tolerably  firm 
voice  pleaded  “  Not  Guilty.” 

The  Solicitor  -  General,  Mr. 
Waddington,  and  Mr.  Russell 
Gurney  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution  3  Mr.  Cockburn, 
Queen’s  counsel,  with  Mr.  Clark¬ 
son,  Mr.  Bodkin,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
teith,  were  retained  to  defend  the 
prisoner. 

The  Solicitor-General,  SirWil- 
iiam  Follett,  addressed  the  Jury 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  The 
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learned  gentleman  briefly,  but 
clearly,  related  the  circumstances 
attending  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Drummond,  continuing  the  nar¬ 
rative  up  to  the  death  of  that 
gentleman  on  the  20th  Jan.  He 
said  he  should  be  able  to  shew 
the  Jury  that  it  was  the  life  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  which  the  prisoner 
had  intended  to  take,  and  that  he 
mistook  Mr.  Drummond  for  that 
person.  This,  of  course,  would 
not,  in  any  respect,  alter  the  legal 
complexion  or  consequences  of 
his  act.  Of  the  prisoner’s  guilt, 
of  the  fact  of  his  having  deprived 
Mr.  Drummond  of  life,  it  was 
impossible  to  suggest  a  doubt ; 
he  could  not,  however,  be  una¬ 
ware  that  it  was  intended  to 
rest  the  defence  of  the  prisoner 
on  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Jury  to 
decide  whether  the  prisoner,  at 
the  time  he  committed  the  act, 
was,  or  was  not,  a  responsible 
agent.  He  (the  Solicitor  Gene¬ 
ral)  believed,  indeed,  that  there 
were  few  crimes  committed,  and, 
above  all,  crimes  of  an  atrocious 
nature  like  the  present,  in  which 
the  agent  was  not,  at  the  time, 
labouring  under  some  morbid  af¬ 
fection  of  mind,  and  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  well  regulated  minds  to 
understand  the  motives  by  which 
persons  labouring  under  such 
morbid  influences  were  actuated. 
Sir  W.  Follett  then  referred  to  the 
several  attempts  that  had  been 
made  upon  the  life  of  the  monarch 
of  the  French  people,  crimes  for 
which  it  was  difficult  to  assign 
any  motive,  but  that  of  an  ill- 
regulated  mind,  worked  upon  by 
political  feeling.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  the  absence  of  any  ade¬ 
quate  and  assignable  motive  that 
was  in  itself  to  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  want  of  reason  in  the 


perpetrator.  It  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  present  purpose  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  established 
authorities  of  English  law  on  the 
subject  of  criminal  responsibility 
in  persons  of  unsound  mind.  Sir 
W.  Follett  referred  to  Hale’s  pleas 
of  the  Crown,  and  quoted  pas¬ 
sages  from  that  learned  writer. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  case  of 
Earl  Ferrers,  who  was  tried  and 
executed  for  the  murder  of  his 
servant,  and  read  to  the  Jury  part 
of  the  speech  of  the  Solicitor-Ge¬ 
neral  (the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke) 
on  that  occasion.  He  alluded  also 
to  the  case  of  Arnold,  who  vvas 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Lord  On¬ 
slow  ;  the  case  of  Thomas  Bow¬ 
ler,  who  was  convicted  of  murder 
in  1812,  after  a  defence  set  up  on 
the  ground  of  lunacy  5  to  the  trial 
of  Hatfield  for  shooting  at  George 
III.,  and  that  of  Bellingham  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and 
he  deduced  from  these  cases  what 
was  the  established  rule  of  Eng¬ 
lish  law  with  reference  to  the 
point  in  question,  and  he  express¬ 
ed  the  conclusion  to  the  Jury  in 
these  terms : — “  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  will  turn  upon  this — if  you 
believe  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  at 
the  time  he  committed  this  act 
was  not  a  responsible  agent — if 
you  believe  that  when  he  tired 
the  pistol  he  was  incapable  of 
distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong — if  you  believe  that  he  was 
under  the  influence  and  control  of 
some  disease  of  the  mind,  which 
prevented  him  from  being  con¬ 
scious  that  he  was  committing 
a  crime — if  you  believe  that  he 
did  not  know  he  was  violating 
the  law  both  of  God  and  man, 
then,  undoubtedly,  he  is  entitled 
to  your  acquittal.  But  it  is  my 
duty,  subject  to  the  correction  of 
my  lord,  and  to  the  observations 
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of  my  learned  friend,  to  tell  you 
that  nothing  short  of  that  excuse 
can  excuse  him  upon  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  English  law.  To  ex¬ 
cuse  him,  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
that  he  laboured  at  the  time  un¬ 
der  partial  insanity,  that  he  had 
a  morbid  disposition  of  mind, 
which  would  not  exist  in  a  sane 
person  ;  that  is  not  enough,  if  he 
had  that  degree  of  intellect  to 
enable  him  to  know  and  distin¬ 
guish  right  from  wrong.ifheknew 
what  would  be  the  effects  of  his 
crime,  and  consciously  committed 
it,  and  if  with  that  consciousness 
he  wilfully  committed  it.” — Sir 
W.  Foliett  added  that  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  call  evidence  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  that  which  would  be  called 
on  the  prisoner’s  behalf,  relating 
to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  he 
was  convinced  that,  after  hearing 
and  duly  weighing  all  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  should  be  adduced, 
the  verdict  of  the  Jury  would  be 
that  of  justice  between  the  pri¬ 
soner  and  the  public. 

The  following  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  witnesses  examined  on  behalf 
of  the  prosecution. 

James  Silver,  examined  by  Mr. 
Waddington.-— I  am  a  police  con¬ 
stable  of  the  A  division.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th  January, 
shortly  before  4  o’clock,  I  was  on 
duty  in  Whitehall,  and  when  pro¬ 
ceeding  towards  Charing  cross,  I 
heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  the 
same  side  as  the  Horse  Guards. 
Upon  hearing  the  report,  I  looked 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  report 
proceeded.  I  observed  a  gentle¬ 
man  staggering  on  the  pavement, 
having  his  hand  to  his  left  side, 
towards  his  back.  At  the  same 
time  I  saw  the  prisoner,  who  was 
not  more  than  four  or  five  paces 
from  the  gentleman,  putting  a 


pistol  into  his  left  breast,  with  his 
right  hand.  The  prisoner  was 
behind  the  gentleman.  I  then 
saw  him  draw  another  pistol 
with  his  left  hand  from  his  right 
breast,  and  place  it  in  his  right 
hand.  I  immediately  ran  towards 
him,  seized  his  right  arm,  and  at 
the  same  moment  tripped  him  up. 
Fie  struggled  very  violently  when 
I  seized  him,  but  I  overpowered 
him.  When  I  seized  the  priso¬ 
ner’s  arm,  he  was  pointing  the 
pistol  at  the  gentleman  who  was 
staggering,  and  when  I  knocked 
his  arm  up,  the  pistol  went  off.  I 
then  took  the  pistols  from  him— 
one  from  his  hand  and  the  other 
from  his  breast,  and  having  done 
so,  conveyed  him  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  the  station-house.  On 
our  road  there,  the  prisoner  said, 
either  “He,”  or  “  She,”  I  do 
not  know  which,  “  shall  not 
break  my  peace  of  mind  any 
longer.”  On  our  arrival  at  the 
station-house,  I  searched  the  pri¬ 
soner,  and  found  upon  him  ten 
percussion  caps,  two  51.  Bank  of 
England  notes,  a  receipt  from  the 
Glasgow  and  Ship  Bank  for  750/. 
four  sovereigns,  four  half-crowns, 
one  shilling,  a  fourpenny  piece, 
some  halfpence,  a  knife,  and  a 
key.  The  prisoner  was  then  asked 
his  name,  when  he  replied  with¬ 
out  hesitation, “  Daniel  M’Nagh- 
ten,  7,  Poplar-row,  Newington.” 
I  knew  the  gentleman  1  saw 
staggering  to  be  Mr.  Edward 
Drummond,  in  consequence  of 
having  very  frequently  seen  him 
pass  backwards  and  forwards  from 
the  Treasury  to  Sir  R.  Peeks. 
(The  pistols  and  other  articles 
found  upon  the  prisoner  were  here 
produced ;  the  receipt  upon  the 
Glasgow  bank  was  then  read, 
and  was  dated  June  2,  1842,  for 
750/.,  to  the  credit  of  Daniel 
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M'Naghten.)  The  witness  fur¬ 
ther  said,  I  also  produce  a  leaden 
bullet,  which  I  received  from 
Colonel  Drummond,  the  brother 
of  the  deceased. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Cock- 
burn. — A  few  secondsonly  elapsed 
between  the  tiring  of  the  first  pis¬ 
tol,  and  my  seizing  the  arm  of 
the  prisoner. 

Benjamin  Weston,  examined 
by  Mr.  Gurney. — I  am  an  office- 
porter.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th  of  Jan.,  shortly  before  four 
o’clock,  I  was  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Charing-cross,  when  1 
heard  the  report  of  a  pistol ;  on 
turning  round  1  saw  a  gentleman 
pointing  to  the  prisoner,  who  was 
standing  about  three  paces  be¬ 
hind  him.  I  then  observed  the 
prisoner  draw  back  a  pace  or  two 
and  draw  a  pistol  from  his  breast, 
he  then  placed  the  barrel  of  the 
pistol  in  his  left  hand  and  cocked 
it ;  I  then  observed  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  reeling,  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  pointing  the  pistol  at 
him.  At  that  moment  the  wit¬ 
ness  Silver  ran  up  to  him,  and 
seized  his  arm,  when  the  pistol 
was  discharged. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clark¬ 
son. — The  prisoner  drew  the  pis¬ 
tol  very  deliberately,  but  at  the 
same  time  very  quickly.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  it  was  a  very  cool 
deliberate  act.  I  was  about  eight 
paces  distant,  and  did  not  hear 
the  cocking  of  the  pistol,  but 
from  his  motion  I  could  distinctly 
discern  what  he  was  doing. 

Mr.  Richard  Jackson  examined 
by  the  Solicitor-General.- — I  am 
an  apothecary  in  Charles-street, 
St.  James’s.  I  knew  the  deceased 
Mr.  Drummond,  from  his  in¬ 
fancy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th  of  January,  I  was  sent  for 
to  attend  him  at  the  banking* 


house.  Charing  cross.  I  satisfied 
myself  that  he  had  been  wounded 
but  did  not  examine  the  wound. 
I  recommended  his  immediate 
removal  to  his  own  residence,  and 
accompanied  him  therein  his  car¬ 
riage.  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Brans- 
by  Cooper,  and  other  medical 
gentlemen,  were  soon  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  him,  and  the  ball  was 
extracted  the  same  day.  Mr. 
Drummond  lingered  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Wednesday,  when  he  died. 

Mr.  George  James  Guthrie, 
examined  by  the  Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral. — I  saw  Mr.  Drummond  about 
five  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  January.  Miss  Drum¬ 
mond  came  in  a  carriage  to  my 
door,  where  I  happened  to  be 
standing,  and  took  me  to  his  re¬ 
sidence.  I  found  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper  there,  who  had  examined 
the  wound  before  my  arrival  ;  but 
as  he  had  not  found  the  bullet, 
we  at  once  proceeded  to  make  a 
further  examination.  We  then 
turned  Mr.  Drummond  upon  his 
back,  and  found  the  ball  in  the 
front,  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  skin,  which  was  taken  out 
by  a  lancet,  not  at  the  time  hav¬ 
ing  other  instruments  at  hand. 
I  continued  in  attendance  upon 
deceased  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  was  subsequently  present  at 
the  post  mortem  examination.  I 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
saying  that  his  death  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  wound.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  any  person  could  have  sur¬ 
vived  such  a  wound  ;  the  ball 
passed  through  the  body  directly, 
but  not  in  a  straight  line.  It 
wounded  the  diaphragm,  and  that 
is  a  wound  which  never  heals 
under  such  circumstances.  It  is 
certainly  a  mortal  wound.  I  never 
knew  a  person  to  recover  from 
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such  a  wound  made  by  a  ball  ; 
but  when  occasioned  by  a  lance, 
sword,  or  spear,  I  have  seen  them 
healed. 

Mr.  Bransby  Blake  Cooper,who 
had  also  attended  the  deceased, 
expressed  his  perfect  concurrence 
with  Mr.  Guthrie  respecting  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

George  Shaw,  a  policeman, 
proved  that  he  had  searched  the 
prisoner’s  lodging  in  the  evening 
of  the  20th,  and  found  there  a 
powder-flask,  five  bullets,  and  a 
pistol-key. 

John  Matthew  Tierney,  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  Solicitor-General. — 
1  am  an  inspector  of  the  A  division 
of  police.  On  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  January  I  went  to  the 
station-house  in  Gardener’s-lane, 
where  I  found  the  prisoner  in 
custody,  but  did  not  then  have  any 
conversation  with  him.  Between 
the  hours  of  5  and  1 1  o’clock  I 
visited  the  prisoner  in  his  cell 
several  times,  and  conversed  with 
him.  When  I  first  went  to  him 
I  gave  him  a  caution  that  in  any 
conversation  we  might  have  toge¬ 
ther  he  should  say  nothing  to  cri¬ 
minate  himself,  as  it  might  be 
used  in  evidence  against  him.  I 
cautioned  him  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  on  other  occasions,  when  he 
said  I  acted  fairly  towards  him, 
and  that  fair  play  was  the  English 
character.  I  then  asked  him 
where  he  came  from,  and  he  re¬ 
plied  from  Glasgow.  He  said 
that  he  had  left  Glasgow  about 
three  months  ;  that  he  stayed  at 
Liverpool  seven  days,  and  then 
came  to  London,  where  he  had 
remained  ever  since ;  he  then 
said  he  was  in  business  at  Glas¬ 
gow  as  a  turner,  but  left  that  and 
was  going  into  another  business 
but  was  prevented.  1  observed 
that  he  had  agood  share  of  money, 


to  which  he  replied  that  he  had 
wrought  hard  for  it,  and  that  he 
generally  did  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  men  daily.  1  told  him  I 
had  been  in  Glasgow  three  or  four 
weeks  before,  and  brought  a  pri¬ 
soner  from  there  who  was  charged 
with  the  Staffordshire  riots.  I 
then  said  I  had  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  vessel  I  went  to 
Scotland  in,  but  thought  it  was 
the  British  Queen.  He  said  I 
must  have  been  mistaken,  it 
must  have  been  the  Princess 
Royal ,  and  I  then  recollected  that 
was  the  name  of  the  vessel.  I 
then  asked  him  whether  he  knew 
Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  Gorbals 
police  ?  He  said  he  did,  and 
added  that  he  was  considered  a 
more  clever  man  than  Miller, 
(another  officer).  1  then  asked 
him  whether  he  came  over  in  the 
Princess  Royal?  He  said,  he  did 
not :  he  came  over  in  the'  Fire 
King.  I  asked  him  whether  there 
was  a  railway  from  Edinburgh  to 
Glasgow  ?  He  told  me  there  was, 
and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  said  they 
were  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart. 
He  also  mentioned  the  fares,  and 
I  think  he  said  the  fare  was  6s. 
in  the  second  class  carriage.  I 
told  him  that  when  I  was  going 
to  Glasgow,  I  went  on  shore  at 
Greenock,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
Glasgow  j  that  I  went  through 
Paisley,  and  described  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  town  to  him,  and  then 
asked  him  whether  he  had  ever 
been  there  1  He  said  he  had.  I 
remarked  that  it  was  a  great  place 
for  shawls.  He  admitted  that  it 
was  j  that  nearly  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  weavers,  but  he  was 
sorry  to  say  there  were  a  great 
many  of  them  out  of  employ.  I 
then  asked  him  whether  he  would 
take  any  refreshment,  when  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  some 
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coffee,  with  which  he  was  sup¬ 
plied.  In  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
versation  I  asked  him  whether 
Drummond  was  a  Scotch  name  ? 
He  answered  that  it  was  j  that  it 
was  the  family  name  of  the  Earl 
of  Perth,  but  the  title  had  become 
extinct.  I  do  not  recollect  that 
anything  further  took  place  that 
night.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  I  again  saw  the  prisoner,  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  o’clock.  On 
entering  his  cell,  1  asked  him 
whether  he  had  had  his  breakfast  ? 
He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
asked  to  have  some  water  to  wash 
himself  with.  I  then  sent  the 
constable  who  had  been  sitting 
up  with  him  for  some  water,  and 
when  he  had  left  the  cell,  I  said  to 
the  prisoner — “  I  suppose  you  will 
assign  some  reason  to  the  magis¬ 
trate  this  morning  for  the  crime 
you  have  committed  He  said, 
“  I  shall  give  a  reason,  a  short 
one.”  I  then  said,  f<  You  might 
have  stated  anything  you  thought 
proper  to  me  last  night,  after  the 
caution  I  gave  you.”  He  then 
told  me  that  he  was  an  object  of 
persecution  by  the  Tories,  that 
they  followed  him  from  place 
to  place  with  their  persecution. 
He  seemed  inclined  to  go  on  with 
his  statement  when  I  said,  “I 
suppose  you  are  aware  who  the 
gentleman  is  you  shot  at  r”  he 
said,  “  It  is  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  it 
not?”  I  at  first  said  l<  No,”  but 
in  a  moment  recollecting  myself, 
said,  “  We  don’t  exactly  know 
who  the  gentleman  is  yet.”  Then 
turning  round,  I  said,  “Recollect 
the  caution  I  gave  you  last  night, 
not  to  say  anything  to  criminate 
yourself,  as  it  maybe  used  in  evi¬ 
dence  against  you  j  to  which  he 
immediately  replied,  “  But  you 
won’t  use  this  against  me  ?” 
said,  “  I  make  you  no  promise  $  I 


gave  you  the  caution/’  I  then 
left  the  cell,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  day  took  him  to  the  po¬ 
lice-court,  Bow-street. 

This  witness  was  severely  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Cockburn  for 
the  prisoner,  as  to  his  motives  for 
putting  the  questions  above-stated 
to  the  prisoner,  but  his  evidence 
was  not  in  any  degree  shaken. 
Some  other  persons  spoke  to 
having  seen  the  prisoner  loitering 
about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  for  several  days  previous  to 
the  20th. 

His  landlady,  Mrs.  Sarah  Dut¬ 
ton,  was  then  called  and  exami¬ 
ned  by  the  Solicitor-General — “  I 
reside  at  No.  7,  Poplar-row,  New¬ 
ington.  The  prisoner  lodged 
with  me  for  some  time.  Last 
July  twelvemonth  I  had  a  bill  in 
my  window  for  a  back  attic  to  let. 
The  prisoner  called  and  looked  at 
it,  and  on  the  same  evening  he 
agreed  to  take  it  at  2 s.  6d.  per 
week.  He  remained  with  me  on 
that  occasion  about  three  months. 
He  did  not  take  any  of  his  meals 
at  home.  He  usually  went  out 
between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  returned  in  the 
evening.  He  always  paid  his 
rent  very  regularly,  as  he  did  also 
for  his  washing,  which  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing  for  him.  Pie 
came  to  lodge  with  me  a  second 
time,  when  he  remained  about 
three  weeks,  and  I  think  he  then 
said  that  he  had  been  to  France. 

I  never  noticed  anything  in  his 
conduct  to  lead  [me  to  suppose 
that  he  was  at  all  insane.  In  the 
month  of  September  last  he  again 
came  to  lodge  with  me,  and  re¬ 
mained  till  he  was  taken  into 
custody.  In  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember  lie  was  very  unwell  for  a 
fortnight,  during  which  time  I  at¬ 
tended  upon  him.  He  said  he 
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had  taken  cold,  in  consequence  of 
getting  wet  He  had  no  medical 
gentleman  to  attend  him.  On 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Jan¬ 
uary  the  prisoner  went  out  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  and 
returned  about  ten,  but  did  not 
remain  more  than  a  minute  or  two, 
when  he  again  went  out.  1  ob¬ 
served  nothing  particular  in  his 
appearance  that  morning.  In 
September,  when  he  again  came 
to  lodge  with  me,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  been  to  Scotland.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  saw  the  Queen 
when  she  was  there,  but  he  said 
he  did  not.  I  asked  him  whether 
he  thought  Her  Majesty’s  visit 
had  done  trade  good,  and  he 
said  he  thought  it  had.  The 
prisoner  was  always  extreme¬ 
ly  regular  in  his  habits,  and  was 
always  at  home  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  evening. 

On  cross-examination,  she  said 
that  once  when  he  was  ill  his 
head  was  bad  j  he  was  always 
very  sullen  and  retired,  avoiding 
conversation  and  hanging  his 
head.  She  had  heard  him  e:et 
out  or  bed  several  times  during 
the  night,  and  moan  and  groan  5 
but  in  a  general  way  he  slept  very 
well. 

David  Gordon,  a  brass-founder 
of  Glasgow,  who  had  known 
M'Naghten  in  that  place,  met 
him  in  London  in  November  last, 
when  he  said  that  he  was  seeking 
work.  They  passed  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  house :  Gordon  said,  I 
believe  that  is  where  Sir  Robert 
Peel  stops  ?”  and  M'Naghten 

exclaimed  - and  sink  it,”  and 

something  else  which  Gordon  did 
not  recollect.  M‘Naghten  was 
very  regular  in  his  habits,  and 
Gordon  had  no  idea  of  his  intel¬ 
lect  being  disordered. 

It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Thomp¬ 


son,  a  Magistrate  of  Gorbals,  who 
had  been  a  house-factor,  by  Mr. 
Swanston,  Curator  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Mechanics’  Institution,  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  a  surgeon  and 
lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  others, 
that  M‘Naghten  was  shrewd  in 
business  and  intelligent  in  his 
conduct  generally  ;  he  took  an 
active  part  in  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  Mechanics’  Institu¬ 
tion  5  and  he  attended  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  appeared  to  under¬ 
stand  what  he  was  about.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Swanston  ob¬ 
served  once  a  glare  with  his  eyes, 
which  he  did  hot  like  ;  he  used 
to  object  to  pay  the  penny  due  on 
renewing  a  book,  and  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  marked  change 
which  took  place.  Mr.  William 
McLaren,  a  blacksmith,  said  that 
just  before  M‘Naghten  gave  up 
business  he  contracted  a  habit  of 
rolling  his  eyes,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  became  more  promi¬ 
nent.  It  came  out  among  other 
matters  which  showed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  business,  that  on  the  19th 
July  he  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  appeared  in  the  Spec¬ 
tator  of  the  16th,  about  entering 
into  a  business  or  partnership  ; 
his  letter  demanded  particulars 
and  made  overtures. 

Some  evidence  was  then  given 
respecting  two  acknowledgments 
for  large  sums  of  money,  which 
had  been  found  on  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Robert  Swanston,  a  clerk 
in  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
said,  both  the  papers  produced 
were  written  by  me.  The  one 
dated  the  7th  of  August  is  for 
750/.,  which  was  for  the  sum  he 
deposited  with  us.  Pie  subse¬ 
quently  called  and  wished  to  draw 
out  5/.,  but  I  told  him  that  I 
could  not  let  him  have  that  sum, 
but  he  might  have  the  Whole 
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amount  if  he  pleased,  and  he  gave 
notice  of  withdrawal ;  on  the  28th 
of  August  he  drew  out  the  money, 
and  having  deducted  51.,  again 
deposited  the  remainder,  to  which 
the  second  paper  referred,  being  a 
receipt  for  7 45Z.  In  June  last, 
in  consequence  of  a  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  prisoner,  I  trans¬ 
ferred  the  amount  to  the  Glasgow 
and  Shipping  Bank. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  occupied  an  entire  day,  and 
the  case  was  adjourned.  On  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Cockburn  ad¬ 
dressed  the  jury  at  great  length, 
resting  the  defence  upon  the  plea 
of  insanity.  He  described  the 
nature  of  the  clear  and  positive 
evidence  which  he  should  adduce 
on  this  point ;  and  proceeded  to 
examine  the  law-authorities  on 
the  subject — the  opinion  of  Lord 
Hale,  and  the  cases  of  Lord 
Ferrers,  Hatfield,  Bellingham, 
and  others  ;  contending  that  mo¬ 
dern  science  had  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  the  organization  of 
the  brain  and  its  morbid  condi¬ 
tion,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Bench 
at  earlier  times  must  be  received 
with  caution.  With  regard  to  the 
case  of  Bellingham,  who  had  been 
executed  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  the  general  opinion  now 
seemed  to  be  that  the  verdict  in 
that  case  had  been  improperly 
obtained.  Bellingham  had  been 
tried  and  executed  only  a  week 
after  the  crime  was  committed  ; 
and  it  appeared  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  counsel  to  have  the 
trial  postponed  had  been  refused, 
but  that  witnesses  would  have 
been  ready  to  come  forward,  if 
the  application  had  been  granted, 
to  make  out  decidedly  the  plea  of 
insanity.  In  the  case  of  Bowler, 
who  had  been  subject  to  epileptic 
fits  and  manifested  all  the  indica¬ 


tions  of  insanity,  the  prisoner  was 
executed;  and  at  the  trial  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Baron  Alderson  remarked, 
“  Bowler  was  executed,  I  believe, 

and  verv  barbarous  it  was.”  The 
* 

Scotch  authorities  had  taken  a 
more  humane  view  of  the  law. 
Ik  was,  for  instance,  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Baron  Hume,  that  though 
a  man  might  be  in  general  con¬ 
scious  that  murder  was  a  crime, 
and  yet  commit  a  particular  mur¬ 
der  under  the  influence  of  some 
unaccountable  delusion,  he  could 
not  be  held  morally  responsible 
for  the  crime.  The  true  nature 
of  the  delusion  which  exempted 
from  crime  had  been  admirably 
laid  down  by  Lord  Erskine ;  who 
said,  in  his  defence  of  Hatfield, 
that  insanity  might  prevail  upon 
a  particular  point,  and  that  mo¬ 
nomania  exculpated  an  individual 
from  the  guilt  of  crime  committed 
under  its  influence.  Mr.  Ray 
likewise  held  that  a  man  might 
be  as  sane  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
on  all  points  but  one,  and  yet  that 
an  act  committed  under  that  par¬ 
ticular  delusion  was  one  for  which 
the  man  was  no  more  answerable 
than  if  all  his  mental  faculties 
had  been  deranged.  He  cited 
cases  in  support  of  that  proposi- 
tion — One  of  these,  which  was 
quoted  by  Lord  Erskine  in  his 
speech  in  defence  of  Hatfield, 
was  the  case  of  a  lunatic  who 
had  brought  an  action  against 
his  own  brother  and  a  madhouse- 
keeper  for  false  imprisonment. 
Lord  Erskine,  who  was  counsel 
for  the  defence,  was  unable  in  the 
course  of  the  cross-examination 
to  extract  a  single  answer  from 
the  witness  which  could  show  that 
he  laboured  under  the  slightest 
delusion.  Before  the  close  of  the 
proceedings,  however,  a  medical 
gentleman  in  court  informed  him 
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that  the  man  believed  he  was 
Jesus  Christ;  this  being,  in  fact, 
his  sole  delusion.  Lord  Erskine 
immediately  begged  the  lunatic’s 
pardon,  for  the  disrespect  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  and 
having  now  obtained  his  clue, 
soon  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
light  the  real  state  of  the  luna¬ 
tic’s  mind. 

Mr.  Coekburn  then  gave  an  ela¬ 
borate  digest  of  the  evidence 
which  he  was  about  to  give,  com¬ 
prising  a  review  of  the  different 
periods  of  M‘Naghten’s  life. 

From  the  first  his  habits  were 
gloomy  :  he  was  given  to  abstruse 
studies  :  he  was  disappointed  that 
his  father  did  not  take  him  into 
partnership ;  he  was  a  natural 
son,  and  possibly  did  not  receive 
the  same  measure  of  kindness  as 
the  other  children.  He  was  in¬ 
offensive,  fond  of  children,  and 
humane  to  the  brute  creation. 
About  the  year  1834,  he  had  a 
typhus  fever,  and  he  began  to  be 
restless  and  sleepless  at  night. 
In  1837,  the  person  with  whom 
he  lodged  gave  him  notice  to 
quit  in  consequence  of  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  hismanners:  hethenwent 
to  live  in  his  workshop  :  his  dis¬ 
order  became  more  marked ;  he 
had  racking  pains  in  the  head  ; 
he  would  sit  for  whole  days  in  his 
workshop  with  his  head  in  his 
hand,  uttering  tortured  exclama¬ 
tions  ;  and  would  runout  to  bathe 
his  burning  brow  in  the  waters  of 
the  running  Clyde,  or  even  to 
plunge  into  the  river,  to  obtain 
relief  from  the  burning  fever.  In 
1841,  he  endeavoured  to  dispose 
of  his  business  in  consequence  of 
the  persecutions  of  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  himself  to  be  the  subject. 

Mr.  Coekburn  said  that  he 
should  prove  that  the  blow  which 
struck  Mr.  Drummond  was  not 
Von.  LX XXV. 


intended  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of 
whom  M'Naghten  had  always 
spoken  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.  He  strongly  cen¬ 
sured  the  evidence  of  Inspector 
Tierney,  who  under  the  guise  of 
fairness  and  honesty  had  sought 
to  worm  himself  into  the  secrets 
of  the  unhappy  man.  M‘Nagh- 
ten’s  conduct  at  the  Bow-street 
Police-office  showed  that  the  de¬ 
lusion  still  continued;  and  its  ex¬ 
istence  would  be  proved  by  me¬ 
dical  men  who  had  examined  him 
since  his  confinement. 

Some  had  been  sent  by  the 
Government,  and  those  very  me¬ 
dical  men  were  then  sitting  with¬ 
in  arm’s  length  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  and  he  had  not  dared  to 
call  them,  because  he  knew  that 
they  had  reported  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  their  opinion  that  the  man 
was  mad.  He  was  astonished 
that  those  medical  men  had  not 
been  called.  His  learned  friend 
had  closed  his  case  without  call¬ 
ing  them.  There  they  sat;  the 
Solicitor-General  knew  their  opi¬ 
nion,  and  had  not  dared  to  call 
them.  Their  evidence,  however, 
was  on  record,  and  its  absence 
spoke  trumpet-tongued  as  to  what 
were  their  opinions. 

This  speech  occupied  upwards 
of  four  hours.  The  prisoner’s  wit¬ 
nesses  were  then  called. 

The  first  was  Daniel  M‘Nagh- 

ten,  a  turner  at  Glasgow,  and  the 

prisoner’s  father.  He  said,  that 

his  son  had  been  apprenticed  to 

him  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 

•/ 

ago  ;  and  had  remained  with  him 
in  that  capacity  four  years  and  a- 
half,  and  then  as  journeyman  for 
three  years  longer.  He  was  very 
steady,  industrious,  and  temperate. 
He  set  up  in  business  for  himself 
in  Stockwell-street,  and  remained 
there  for  nearly  five  years.  After 
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leaving  his  father’s  house,  he 
seemed  more  distant  in  his  man¬ 
ner  than  before  ;  and  would  fre¬ 
quently  pass  him  in  the  street 
without  notice.  The  witness  was 
aware  that  he  lodged  at  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson’s  ;  but  never  visited  him 
there.  About  two  years  ago  the 
prisoner  broached  the  subject  of 
his  delusions,  coming  to  his  father 
and  desiring  an  interview — 

We  went  into  a  room  alone, 
and  he  then  told  me  that  various 
persecutions  had  been  raised 
against  him,  and  begged  that  I 
would  speak  to  the  authorities 
of  the  town  upon  the  subject,  in 
order  to  have  a  stop  put  to  them. 
He  particularly  mentioned  the 
name  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Alison,  as 
one  of  the  persons  I  was  to  speak 
to.  I  asked  who  the  persons 
were  that  persecuted  him  j  and 
he  told  me  that  Mr.  Sheriff  Alison 
knew  all  about  it.  I  told  him  I 
was  extremely  sorry  to  hear  that 
he  was  so  persecuted,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  him  that  he 
was  labouring  under  some  mis¬ 
take.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  person  being  perse- 
cutive  in  Glasgow.  Finding  that 
he  was  labouring  under  some  de¬ 
lusion,  I  said  nothing  more  upon 
the  subject,  but  tried  to  turn  the 
conversation  :  we  then  talked 
upon  other  subjects,  upon  all  of 
which  he  spoke  rationally  enough ; 
he  then  asked  me  to  get  him  a 
situation  in  some  counting-house 
in  Glasgow.  I  promised  him  that 
I  would  endeavour  to  do  so  ;  but 
told  him,  that  I  thought  he  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  better  go  to 
some  respectable  teacher  and  learn 
writing  and  arithmetic.  He  said 
he  would  do  so,  and  we  then 
parted.  A  few  days  after  that 
interview,  he  again  called  upon 
me,  and  inquired  whether  I  had. 


according  to  my  promise,  caused 
the  authorities  to  take  any  mea¬ 
sures  to  prevent  the  persecution 
which  was  going  on  against  him  ? 
I  told  him,  that  I  thought,  after 
our  last  interview,  he  would  have 
gone  to  school,  and  banished  all 
such  ideas  from  his  mind  :  he 
then  said  that  the  persecution  still 
continued,  and  that  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  night  and  day  by  spies ; 
wherever  he  went  they  followed 
him.  1  asked  him  who  the  spies 
were — whether  he  knew  any  of 
them,  or  whether  he  could  point 
them  out  ?  To  which  he  replied, 
that  it  would  be  quite  useless  to 
point  them  out,  as  they  were 
always  in  his  presence  3  wherever 
he  might  be,  whenever  he  turned 
round,  there  they  were.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  ever  spoke  to 
them,  or  they  to  him  ?  He  said 
they  never  spoke  to  him  j  but 
whenever  he  looked  at  them,  they 
laughed  at  him,  and  shook  their 
fists  in  his  face,  and  those  who 
had  sticks  shook  them  at  him. 
He  also  said,  that  one  of  the 
men,  whenever  he  looked  at  him, 
threw  straws  in  his  face.  I  asked 
him  whether,  if  I  went  out  with 
him,  he  could  point  out  any  of 
the  spies  to  me  ?  he  said  f  Oh, 
no  ;  if  they  see  any  one  with  me 
they  will  not  follow  at  all ;  it  is 
only  when  I  am  alone  that  they 
follow  and  annoy  me/  I  then 
asked  him  what  he  thought  they 
ment  by  showing  him  straws? 
to  which  he  replied,  he  presumed 
it  meant  that  he  was  to  be  reduc¬ 
ed  to  a  state  of  beggary  by  them/’ 
He  pressed  his  father  to  go  to 
Sheriff  Bell  $  which  he  promised 
to  do.  About  a  week  afterwards, 
he  came  again,  and  urged  his  fa¬ 
ther  to  go  to  the  Procurator-Fis¬ 
cal.  The  elder  M'Naghten  asked 
him  to  point  out  any  individual 
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who  had  annoyed  him  ;  but  he 
said  he  could  not  find  out  where 
they  lived :  he  said  they  had 
Scotch  dresses  on.  The  father  and 
son  had  a  third  conversation, 
when  they  accidentally  met  in  the 
road  near  Glasgow,  just  like  the 
first.  Mr.  M'Naghten  never 
applied  to  the  authorities,  as  he 
saw  that  his  son  was  labouring 
under  a  delusion. 

In  his  cross-examination  Mr. 
M'Naghten  said,  he  believed 
that  his  son  left  him  because  he 
was  dissatisfied  at  his  not  letting 
him  have  a  share  in  his  “  little 
business  •”  which  he  refused  to 
do  because  he  had  some  younger 
children  to  provide  for.  He  seem¬ 
ed  to  fancy  that  his  father  was 
annoyed  because  he  had  taken 
some  of  his  business  from  him, 
which  was  not  the  case  ;  but  Mr. 
M‘Naghten  never  visited  him 
in  Stockwell-street ;  they  were 
not  at  all  upon  the  terms  that  a 
father  and  son  usually  are.  Upon 
all  subjects  but  the  one  men¬ 
tioned,  the  prisoner  conversed 
very  rationally. 

William  Gilchrist,  a  printer, 
lodged  with  M'Naghten,  and 
slept  in  the  same  bed  with  him, 
at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Dal. 
gleish,  in  Gorbals,  from  April 
1834  to  May  1835.  This  witness 
describes  the  eccentric  stage  of 
M‘Naghten’s  disease — 

The  prisoner  used  frequently 
to  get  up  in  the  night  and  walk 
about  the  room,  uttering  incohe¬ 
rent  sentences,  and  making  use  of 
such  ejaculations  as  ‘By  Jove/ 

*  My  God.’  He  uttered  them  in 
a  very  serious  manner,  but  not  in 
a  very  loud  tone.  Sometimes  he 
would  walk  about  the  room  by 
the  hour  together  whilst  undress¬ 
ed,  and  then  return  to  bed.  Such 
conduct  occurred  from  time  to 


time  during  the  whole  period  we 
lodged  together.  His  conduct 
was  always  that  of  a  mild,  inof¬ 
fensive,  and  humane  man.  I  have 
frequently  seen  him,  when  we 
have  been  going  out  to  take  a 
walk,  put  crumbs  of  bread  into 
his  pocket  to  feed  the  birds  with. 
He  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of 
children,  and  I  have  observed  him 
watch  the  children  at  play  for 
hours ;  he  said  he  liked  to  see 
their  innocence.  The  last  time  I 
saw  the  prisoner  was  in  July 
1842,  when  we  walked  together 
for  a  short  distance.  I  then 
thought  he  wras  altered  both  in 
manner  and  appearance 5  for 
when  I  looked  at  him  he  always 
dropped  down  his  head  and  looked 
on  the  ground.  I  also  observed 
that  his  conversation  was  not  so 
connected  as  formerly,  I  have 
known  the  prisoner,  sometimes 
in  the  course  of  the  night  as  well 
as  at  other  times,  burst  out  into 
immoderate  fits  of  laughter  with¬ 
out  any  cause  whatever.  I  never 
knew  him  to  attend  any  political 
meetings,  or  express  any  extrava¬ 
gant  political  opinions. 

Subsequently,  for  seven  months 
in  1835,  M‘Naghten  lodged  at 
the  house  of  John  Hughes,  a  tai¬ 
lor,  the  next  witness  5  and  here 
the  symptoms  of  his  malady  were 
more  strongly  pronounced.  His 
landlord  and  a  fellow-lodger,  both 
of  whom  slept  with  him  at  times, 
were  troubled  by  his  restlessness 
at  night. 

“  Whilst  he  remained  at  my 
house,”  said  Mr.  Hughes,  “  he 
never  had  any  person  call  upon 
him.  I  observed,  that  his  man¬ 
ner  and  behaviour  were  generally 
very  strange.  He  did  not  appear 
to  be  fond  of  soc  iety ;  and  scarcely 
ever|spoke  unless  first  spoken  to, 
and  then  his  replies  w?ere  quick 
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and  hurried,  as  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  conversation.  I  also  no¬ 
ticed  that  when  any  person  spoke 
to  him,  if  their  eye  caught  his  he 
immediately  looked  down  to  the 
ground,  as  if  ashamed  :  whenever 
he  asked  for  anything  he  ap¬ 
peared  confused.  His  general 
hour  for  going  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  vvas  seven  o’clock.  He  came 
to  his  meals  regularly,  and  usu¬ 
ally  returned  home  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  When  at 
his  meals  he  was  generally  read¬ 
ing,  and  would  frequently  sit  up 
half  the  night  to  read  after  the 
family  had  retired  to  bed.  In 
consequence  of  his  very  strange 
manner,  I  gave  him  notice  to 
leave,  but  he  was  very  unwilling 
to  go  away.  Another  reason  I 
had  for  wishing  him  to  leave,  was 
in  consequence  of  the  Infidel  doc¬ 
trines  he  maintained,  and  the 
books  of  such  a  character  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading.” 

William  Carlow,  a  turner, 
who  had  been  acquainted  wfith 
M>Naghten  for  seven  years,  de¬ 
posed  to  having  heard  from  him 
stories  of  the  persecutions  which 
he  had  suffered  in  England  and 
France.  I  asked  him  who  the 
parties  were  ;  and  he  told  me 
they  were  Scotchmen,  and  na¬ 
tives  of  Glasgow.  1  told  him  it 
was  all  imagination,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  him  to  think 
nothing  more  about  it.  I  also 
told  him,  that  if  any  person  ill-used 
him  or  slandered  him,  I  would 
have  them  punished,  as  I  consi¬ 
dered  his  character  was  very  good. 
He  said  he  would  do  so  3  and 
added,  that  if  he  could  once  set 
his  eyes  upon  them,  they  should 
not  be  long  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  After  the  conversation 
had  continued  for  some  time,  he 
became  very  much  excited. 


Jane  Drummond  Patterson 
said,  that  M‘Naghten  came  to 
lodge  at  her  house  about  two 
years  ago  3  and  soon  afterwards 
she  observed  something  very  pe¬ 
culiar  in  his  manner — a  strange 
appearance  in  his  eyes,  and  a 
great  restlessness  in  his  sleep :  he 
moaned  and  groaned,  and  some¬ 
times  talked  in  his  sleep.  He  left 
her  house  and  returned,  saying 
that  he  had  been  to  France  and 
England  3  and  after  staying  with 
her  three  months  more,  he  again 
left  her  for  a  time  and  returned, 
and  said  he  had  been  to  France  to 
obtain  a  commission  in  the  army  3 
his  manner  stranger  than  ever — 

I  at  length  began  to  be  afraid  of 
him,  and  expressed  a  wish  for 
him  to  leave  my  house.  He  said 
he  would  leave  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  3  he  could  get  situations  any¬ 
where,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  as 
they  were  all  haunted  with  devils. 
On  one  occasion,  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  he  left,  which  was  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  I  found  some  pistols  in 
his  room.  1  said,  ‘  What,  in  the 
name  of  God,  are  you  doing  with 
pistols  there  ?  He  said  he  was 
going  to  shoot  birds  with  them. 
1  never  saw  the  pistols  after  that. 
Latterly  lie  was  in  the  habit  of 
lying  on  the  bed  nearly  all  day. 
He  sometimes  complained  of  low¬ 
ness  of  spirits,  and  said  he  felt  a 
great  pain  and  burning  in  the 
chest.  On  one  occasion,  when  I 
was  speaking  to  him  about  get¬ 
ting  a  situation,  he  laid  hold  cf 
me,  made  use  of  an  oath,  and 
looked  very  w  ild.  When  he  went 
away,  he  took  nothing  with  him 
but  the  clothes  on  his  back.  I 
noticed  when  he  went  away  that 
he  looked  very  wild  and  frightful.” 

Mr.  R.  G.  Bell,  Sheriff  of  La¬ 
narkshire,  Mr.  Alexander  John¬ 
ston,  M.P.  for  Kilmarnock,  and 
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Sir  James  Campbell,  Lord  Pro¬ 
vost  of  Glasgow,  severally  stated 
that  M‘Naght  en  had  some 
months  before  applied  to  them 
respecting  a  persecution  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  by  the 
emissaries  of  a  political  party. 
They  all  stated  the  impression 
produced  on  their  minds  to  be 
that  the  prisoner’s  mind  was  dis¬ 
ordered.  The  Rev.  Alex.  Turner, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Gorbals, 
deposed  to  similar  complaints 
having  been  made  to  him  by 
M'Naghten  about  persecution.  \ 
Mr.  Hugh  Wilson,  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Police  at  Glasgow  stated, 
that  about  eighteen  months  be¬ 
fore  M'Naghten  had  come  to 
him  on  a  similar  errand.  He  said 
that  he  had  come  to  consult  me 
on  a  very  delicate  matter;  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  said  that 
he  was  the  object  of  some  perse¬ 
cution,  and  added  that  he  thought 
it  proceeded  from  the  priests  at 
the  Catholic  chapel  in  Clyde- 
street,  who  were  assisted  by  a 
parcel  of  Jesuits.  I  asked  him 
what  they  did  to  him  ;  and  his 
reply  was,  that  they  followed  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  were  never 
out  of  his  sight,  and  when  he 
went  into  his  bedroom  he  still 
found  them  with  him.  He  was 
perfectly  calm  and  collected  when 
he  first  came  in  5  but  when  he 
began  to  talk  about  the  persecu¬ 
tion  he  became  very  much  excited, 
and  I  then  thought  he  was  daft. 
1  saw  that  he  was  extremely  anx¬ 
ious  upon  the  subject,  and  there¬ 
fore  told  him  to  call  again  on  the 
following  Tuesday,  and  I  would 
see  what  could  be  done  for  him. 
He  then  went  away.  He  called 
according  to  appointment  on  the 
Tuesday,  when  he  still  persisted 
in  the  notion  of  his  being  perse¬ 
cuted*  [Other  interviews  occur¬ 


red,  Mr.  Wilson  putting  him  off 
with  the  readiest  excuses.  Some 
months  afterwards  he  came  again.] 
He  said  he  had  been  to  Boulogne  j 
and  asked  me  whether  I  knew 
the  watehbox  on  the  Custom¬ 
house  quay  there  ?  1  told  him  I 
did.  He  then  said,  that  as  soon 
as  he  landed  he  saw  one  of  his 
spies  peep  from  behind  it;  and 
added,  that  it  was  no  use  going 
further  into  France  and  spending 
his  money,  when  he  could  get  no 
relief.  He  appeared  then  worse 
than  ever;  and  I  advised  him  to 
go  into  the  country  and  amuse 
himself  by  working,  and  not  to 
think  any  thing  more  about  it : 
but  he  said  it  was  no  use  going 
there,  as  they  would  be  sure  to 
follow  him.  I  had  several  other 
interviews  with  him ;  and  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  about 
the  month  of  August  last,  when 
he  made  the  same  sort  of  com¬ 
plaint  ;  and  the  delusion  then  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  stronger  in  his  mind 
than  ever. 

A  number  of  medical  witnesses 
were  then  called.  Dr.  E.  T. 
Monro,  a  physician  who  lias  de¬ 
voted  himself  for  thirty  years  to 
the  subject  of  lunacy,  said  that 
he  met  Sir  A.  Morrison,  Mr. 
M‘Clure,  and  other  medical  gen¬ 
tlemen,  two  of  whom  had  been 
deputed  by  Government,  in  the 
prisoner’s  cell  in  Newgate,  on 
the  3  8th  February,  and  on  other 
occasions.  M'Naghten  then  com¬ 
plained  that  he  was  persecuted 
by  a  system  or  crew,”  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Boulogne:  Hie  had  no 
peace  of  mind,”  he  was  t{  sure  it 
would  kill  him:”  it  was  <f  a 
grinding  of  the  mind:”  he  was 
“  tossed  like  a  cork  on  the  sea.” 
At  Glasgow  people  pointed  at 
him,  and  said  “  that  is  the  man— 
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he  is  a  murderer,  and  the  worst 
of  characters."  He  made  a  fierce 
complaint  against  the  Glasgow 
authorities.  His  complaints  had 
been  sneered  and  scouted  at  by 
Sheriff  Bell,  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  perse¬ 
cution  if  lie  had  liked.  If  he  had 
had  a  pistol  in  his  possession  he 
would  have  shot  Sheriff  Bell  dead 
as  he  sat  in  the  Court-house. 
Mr.  Salmond,  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal,  Mr.  Sheriff  Bell,  Sheriff 
Alison,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he 
said,  might  have  put  a  stop  to 
this  system  of  persecution,  if  they 
would. 

Several  other  delusions  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  prisoner  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Monro.  Some 
complaints  that  he  made  to  Dr. 
Monro  are  curious  as  indicating 
the  ideas  that  floated  in  his  mind. 
He  said  that  persons  dogged  him 
to  Boulogne  :  they  would  never 
allow  him  to  learn  French,  and 
wanted  to  murder  him.  He  was 
afraid  of  going  out  after  dark, 
for  fear  of  assassination.  He 
imagined  the  person  whom  he 
shot  at  Charing  Cross  to  be  one 
of  the  crew,  a  part  of  the  system 
that  was  destroying  his  health  * 
when  he  saw  the  person  at  Char¬ 
ing  Cross  at  whom  he  fired, 
every  feeling  of  suffering  which 
he  had  endured  for  months  and 
years  rose  up  at  once  in  his  mind, 
and  he  conceived  that  he  should 
obtain  peace  by  killing  him.  Dr. 
Monro  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  delusions  were  real.  He 
considered  the  act  of  the  prisoner 
in  killing  Mr.  Drummond  to  have 
been  committed  whilst  under  a 
delusion  j  that  the  act  itself  he 
looked  upon  as  the  crowning  act 
of  the  whole  matter — as  the  cli¬ 
max — as  a  carrying  out  of  the 
pre-existing  idea  which  had 


haunted  him  for  years.  Mono¬ 
mania  may  exist  with  general 
sanity.  He  frequently  knew  a 
person  insane  upon  one  point  ex¬ 
hibit  great  cleverness  upon  all 
others  not  immediately  associated 
with  his  delusions.  He  had  seen 
clever  artists,  arithmeticians,  and 
architects,  whose  mind  was  dis¬ 
ordered  on  one  point.  An  insane 
person  may  commit  an  act  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  with  which  the 
prisoner  is  charged,  and  yet  be 
aware  of  the  consequences  of 
such  an  act.  The  evidence  which 
he  had  heard  in  court  had  not  in¬ 
duced  him  to  alter  his  opinion 
of  the  case.  Lunatics  often  ma¬ 
nifested  a  high  degree  of  clever¬ 
ness  and  ingenuity,  and  exhibited 
occasionally  great  cunning  in  es¬ 
caping  from  the  consequences  of 
such  acts.  He  saw  a  number  of 
such  cases  every  day. 

Dr.  Monro  was  cross  examined 
by  the  Solicitor-General  on  the 
question  of  the  moral  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  lunatics. 

The  Solicitor-General — <(  What 
do  you  mean  by  insanity?  Do 
you  consider  a  person  labouring 
under  a  morbid  delusion  of  un¬ 
sound  mind?" 

Witness — “  I  do." 

The  Solicitor-General  —  “  Do 
you  think  insanity  may  exist 
without  any  morbid  delusion  ?” 

Witness — “  Yes  5  a  person  may 
be  imbecile :  but  there  is  ge¬ 
nerally  some  morbid  delusion : 

y 

there  are  various  shades  of  insa¬ 
nity.  A  person  may  be  of  un¬ 
sound  mind,  and  yet  be  able  to 
manage  the  usual  affairs  of  life." 

The  Solicitor-General — “  May 
insanity  exist  with  a  moral  per¬ 
ception  of  right  and  wrong?’* 

Witness — “  Yes  ;  it  is  very 
common." 

The  Solicitor-General  —  “  A 
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person  may  have  a  delusion  and 
know  murder  to  be  a  crime  ? ' 

Witness  —  “  If  there  existed 
antecedent  symptoms,  I  should 
consider  the  murder  to  be  an 
overt  act,  the  crowning  piece  of 
his  insanity  ;  but  if  he  had  stolen 
a  10/.  note  it  would  not  have  tal¬ 
lied  with  his  delusion.” 

Sir  A.  Morrison,  whose  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  directed  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  insanity  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  entirely  concurred  with  Dr. 
Monro.  He  believed  M‘Nagh- 
ten  committed  the  act  when  in¬ 
sane.  His  morbid  delusion  con¬ 
sisted  in  fancying  that  he  was 
subject  to  a  system  of  persecution. 
This  delusion  deprived  the  pri¬ 
soner  of  all  restraint  or  control 
over  his  actions.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  point. 

Other  medical  men  who  had 
paid  particular  attention  to  the 
subject  of  insanity,  were  succes¬ 
sively  examined.  Dr.  W.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Physician  to  the  Royal 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Glasgow  3 
Dr.  J.  Crawford,  Lecturer  on  Me¬ 
dical  Jurisprudence  at  the  Ander- 
soriian  Institution  at  Glasgow  3 
Mr.  Me  Murdo,  the  surgeon  of 
Newgate  5  Mr.  A.  Key,  surgeon  of 
Guy’s  Hospital;  Mr.  ForbesWins- 
low,  surgeon,  author  of  “  The 
Plea  of  Insanity  in  Criminal 
Cases  3  ”  and  Mr.  Me  Clure,  sur¬ 
geon,  who  had  examined  the  pri¬ 
soner  on  four  occasions,  all  stated 
their  firm  opinion  that  McNagh- 
ten  was  insane,  and  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  act  in  question  under 
the  influence  of  a  morbid  delusion 
which  deprived  him  of  all  power 
of  self-control. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  was 
proceeding  to  call  further  medi¬ 
cal  testimony,  when  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tindal  interposed,  and 
asked  the  Solicitor-General  if  he 


had  any  medical  evidence  to  re¬ 
but  the  testimony  of  the  medical 
witnesses  who  had  been  examined 
for  the  defence  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  said  that 
he  had  not. 

The  Chief  Justice  stated,  that 
the  Bench  felt  the  evidence,  and 
especially  that  of  the  two  last  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen,  to  be  so  strong 
that  they  were  induced  to  stop 
the  case. 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  that 
after  that  intimation,  he  could 
not  press  for  a  verdict. 

The  Chief  Justice  thus  put  the 
question  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Jury-- ^  The  point  I  shall 
have  to  submit  to  you  is,  whether 
on  the  whole  of  the  evidence  you 
have  heard  you  are  satisfied  that 
at  the  time  the  act  was  commit¬ 
ted,  for  the  commission  of  which 
the  prisoner  now  stands  charged, 
he  had  that  competent  use  of  his 
understanding  as  that  he  knew 
that  he  was  doing,  by  the  very  act 
itself,  a  wicked  and  a  wrong 
thing  }  If  he  was  not  sensible  at 
the  time  he  committed  that  act 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  God  or  of  man,  undoubtedly, 
he  was  not  responsible  for  that 
act,  or  liable  to  any  punishment 
whatever  flowing  from  that  act. 
If,  on  balancing  the  evidence  in 
your  minds,  you  think  the  prison¬ 
er  capable  of  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong,  then  he 
was  a  responsible  agent, and  liable 
to  all  the  penalties  the  law  im¬ 
poses.  If  not  so,  and  if  in  your 
judgment  the  subject  should  ap¬ 
pear  involved  in  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  then  you  would,  probably, 
not  take  upon  yourselves  to  find 
the  prisoner  guilty.  If  that  is 
your  opinion,  then  you  will  ac¬ 
quit  the  prisoner.  If  you  think 
you  ought  to  hear  the  evidence 
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more  fully,  in  that  case  I  will 
state  it  to  you,  and  leave  the  ease 
in  vour  hands.” 

The  Foreman  of  the  Jury  said, 
that  they  required  no  more  in¬ 
formation.  and  without  hesitation 
they  returned  the  prisoner  Not 
Guilty,  on  the  ground  of  insanity.” 

The  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns  or¬ 
dered  the  gaoler  to  keep  the  pri¬ 
soner  in  safe  custody  until  the 
Queen’s  pleasureshould  beknown. 

He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
one  of  the  usual  receptacles  of 
insane  persons  for  permanent 
confinement. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

June  19. 

In  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  trial  of  M’Naghten 
terminated,  and  the  strong  ex¬ 
pression  of  public  feeling  which 
it  excited,  it  was  determined  by 
the  House  of  Lords  to  refer  cer¬ 
tain  questions  to  the  Judges  on 
the  state  of  the  law  relating  to 
crimes  committed  by  persons  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  insane,  or  afflicted 
with  monomania.  On  the  19th 
June,  the  Judges  assembled  in 
the  House  of  Lords  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  delivering  their  opinions 
on  the  queries  addressed  to 
them.  The  answer  given  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Fleas  on  behalf  of  his  learn¬ 
ed  brethren,  was  an  unanimous 
one,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  Justice  Maule,  who  differed 
from  his  colleagues  with  respect 
to  one  of  the  points  raised.  That 
learned  Judge  therefore  com¬ 
menced  by  stating  his  reasons  for 
diffeiinc;  with  his  learned  brethren 
on  the  questions  which  had  been 
submitted  to  their  consideration. 
His  Lordship  said,  that  with  re¬ 


ference  to  the  fifth  and  last  ques¬ 
tion  proposed,  viz  : — Can  a  me¬ 
dical  man,  conversant  with  the 
disease  of  insanity,  who  never  saw 
the  prisoner  previously  to  the 
trial,  but  who  was  present  during 
the  whole  trial  and  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  witnesses,  be  asked 
his  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the 
prisoner’s  mind  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  alleged  crime, 
or  his  opinion  whether  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  conscious  at  the  time  of 
doing  the  act  that  he  was  acting 
contrary  to  law  1  or  whether  he 
w7as  labouring  under  any  and  what 
delusion  at  the  time  ?  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a 
question  could  legally  be  put  to  a 
witness.  It  had  been  the  practice 
to  adopt  that  course.  He  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  questions 
having  been  successfully  objected 
to.  The  fact  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  other  distinguished 
Judges  who  presided  with  him 
on  the  trial  of  M'Naghten, 
having  allowed  such  questions  to 
be  put,  was  to  his  mind  a  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  their  legality. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  then 
rose  and  said,  that  her  Majesty’s 
Judges  had  most  carefully  and 
attentively  considered  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  had  been  submitted 
to  them  by  their  Lordships  re¬ 
specting  insane  persons  accused  of 
crimes,  and  with  the  exception  of 
his  learned  brother,  Mr.  Justice 
Maule,  they  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  which  he  was  then 
instructed  to  read  to  the  House. 
It  w'as  not  necessary  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  to  enter  into  the  facts  of  any 
particular  case ;  it  would  be 
wrong  to  do  so,  as  there  was  such 
an  endless  variety,  all  and  each 
attended  with  such  improbable 
and  different  circumstances,  that 
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no  general  rule  could  be  laid 
down.  Every  case  must  be  de¬ 
cided  by  its  own  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances.  His  Lordship  said, 
as  the  subject  was  about  to  come 
under  the  consideration  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  Judges  had  not  lost 
any  time  in  considering  the  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  to  them  ;  and  as 
they  were  unanimous,  with  the 
exception,  as  he  before  said,  of 
Mr.  Justice  Maule,  they  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  give  their 
opinions  seriatim.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  propounded  for  their  consi¬ 
deration  was  as  follows  :  — 

“  What  is  the  law  respecting 
alleged  crimes  committed  by  per¬ 
sons  afflicted  with  insane  delusion 
in  respect  of  one  or  more  parti¬ 
cular  subjects  or  persons  ;  as,  for 
instance,  where  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  alleged  crime, 
the  accused  knew  he  was  acting 
contrary  to  law,  but  did  the  act 
complained  of  with  a  view,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  insane  delu¬ 
sion,  of  redressing  or  revenging 
some  supposed  grievance  or  in¬ 
jury,  or  of  producing  some  sup¬ 
posed  public  benefit  ?” 

With  respect  to  this  question 
the  opinion  of  the  Judges  was, 
that  notwithstanding  the  party 
committing  a  wrong  act  when 
labouring  under  the  idea  of  re¬ 
dressing  a  supposed  grievance  or 
injury,  or  under  the  impression 
of  obtaining  some  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  benefit,  he  was  liable  to  pu¬ 
nishment. 

Second  question — Cf  What  are 
the  proper  questions  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  jury,  when  a  person 
alleged  to  be  afflicted  with  insane 
delusion  respecting  one  or  more 
particular  subjects  or  persons  is 
charged  with  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  murder  for  example,  and 
insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defence }  ” 


The  Judges,  in  answer  to  this 
question,  wished  him  to  state 
that  they  were  of  opinion  the  jury 
ought  in  all  cases  to  be  told,  that 
every  man  should  be  considered 
of  sane  mind,  unless  it  was 
clearly  proved  in  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  That  before  a  plea  of 
insanity  should  be  allowed,  un¬ 
doubted  evidence  ought  to  be 
adduced  that  the  accused  was  of 
diseased  mind,  and  that  at  the 
time  he  committed  the  act  he 
was  not  conscious  of  right  or 
wrong.  This  opinion  related  to 
every  case  in  which  a  party  was 
charged  with  an  illegal  act,  and 
a  plea  of  insanity  was  set  up. 
Every  person  was  supposed  to 
know  what  the  law  was,  and 
therefore  nothing  could  justify  a 
wrong  act,  except  it  was  clearly 
proved  the  party  did  not  know 
right  from  wrong.  If  that  was 
not  satisfactorily  proved,  the  ac¬ 
cused  was  liable  to  punishment, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Judges 
so  to  tell  the  Jury  when  summing 
up  the  evidence,  accompanied 
with  those  remarks  and  observa¬ 
tions  as  the  nature  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  each  case  might  suggest 
and  require. 

With  regard  to  the  third  ques~ 
tion,  viz.  :  —  <f  In  what  terms 
ought  the  question  to  be  left  to 
the  jury,  as  to  the  prisoner’s  state 
of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  act 
was  committed?” — the  Judges 
did  not  give  an  opinion. 

The  fourth  question  was— 

<f  If  a  person  under  an  insane 
delusion,  as  to  existing  facts, 
commits  an  offencein  consequence 
thereof,  is  he  thereby  excused  ?  ” 

The  answer  to  this  question 
was,  that  the  Judges  wrere  unani¬ 
mous  in  opinion,  that  if  the  delu¬ 
sion  was  only  partial,  that  the 
party  accused  was  equally  liable 
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with  a  person  of  sane  mind.  If 
the  accused  killed  another  in  self- 
defence,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
an  acquittal ;  but  if  committed 
for  any  supposed  injury,  he  would 
then  be  liable  to  the  punishment 
awarded  by  the  laws  to  his  crime. 

With  regard  to  the  last  ques¬ 
tion — 

“Cana  medical  man,  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  disease  of  insanity, 
who  never  saw  the  prisoner  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  trial,  but  who  was 
present  during  the  whole  trial 
and  the  examination  of  all  the 
witnesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  as 
to  the  state  of  the  prisoner’s  mind 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  alleged  crime,  or  his  opinion 
whether  the  prisoner  was  con¬ 
scious  at  the  time  of  doing  the 
act  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to 
law  ?  or  whether  he  was  labouring 
under  any,  and  what,  delusion  at 
the  time  ?*' 

The  Judges  were  of  opinion 
that  the  question  could  not  be  put 
to  the  witness  in  the  precise  form 
stated  above,  for  by  doing  so 
they  would  be  assuming  that  the 
facts  had  been  proved.  That  was 
a  question  which  ought  to  go  to 
the  Jury  exclusively.  When  the 
facts  were  proved  and  admitted, 
then  the  question,  as  one  of 
science,  could  be  generally  put  to 
a  witness  under  the  circumstances 
stated  in  the  interrogatory. 

These  opinions  of  the  Judges 
were  then  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  entered  on  the  Journals  of 
the  House. 


CENTRAL  CRIMINAL 
COURT, 

March  6th. 

Joshua  Jones  Ashley,  aged  35, 
described  as  an  agent,  was  indict¬ 
ed  for  stealing  four  silver  spoons 
and  one  silver  fork,  of  the  value 


of  8/.,  the  property  of  John 
Howse,  from  the  Junior  United 
Service  Club. 

Mr.  Prendergast  defended  the 
prisoner. 

Mr.  Clarkson  (with  whom  was 
Mr.  Bodkin)  stated  the  case  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecution,  and  said 
the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  lar¬ 
ceny,  committed  under  very  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances — and  though  a  ' 
question  of  law  might  arise,  still 
he  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
show  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
offence  imputed  to  him.  The  pri¬ 
soner  was  formerly  a  banker  and 
army  agent  in  Regent-street,  and 
moved  in  such  a  station  in  society 
as  to  enable  him  to  become  a 
member  of  several  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  clubs  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town  j  amongst  these  were  the 
Junior  United  Service,  the  Union, 
the  Colonial,  the  Reform,  and  the 
Erectheium.  From  time  to  time 
quantities  of  plate  had  been  lost 
from  these  several  clubs,  and  at 
length  circumstances  transpired 
which  led  to  the  actions  of  the 
prisoner  being  watched.  At  the 
time  the  offence  named  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  was  committed  he  resi¬ 
ded  at  No,  3,  Allington-street, 
Pimlico.  An  officer  was  set  to 
watch  the  house  on  the  15th  of 
February,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  the  prisoner  was  followed  to 
the  shop  of  Mrs.  Emmett,  a  silver¬ 
smith  on  Hoiborn-hill,  where  he 
produced  four  silver  spoons  (which 
would  be  proved  to  have  been  sto¬ 
len  from  the  club-house  on  the 
previous  day),  and  which  he  re¬ 
quested  to  have  engraved  with  his 
initials  “  J.  J.  A.”  As  soon  as  he 
left  the  shop,  he  was  accosted  by 
the  officer  who  had  been  watching 
him,  and  he  was  then  taken  into 
custody.  The  account  given  of 
the  property  by  the  prisoner  was 
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very  unsatisfactory,  and  upon  an 
examination  being  made  it  was 
found  that  the  initials  of  the  club 
had  been  erased  from  the  spoons. 
The  officers  then  went  to  his 
lodgings,  and  on  examining  his 
drawers  and  boxes  found  the  fork 
mentioned  in  the  indictment,  a 
great  number  of  pawnbrokers’ 
duplicates,  and  three  small  files. 
Then  came  the  question,  and 
which  was  one  more  for  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  Court  than  the 
jury,  whether  the  prisoner  could 
be  indicted  for  stealing  property 
with  respect  to  which  he  had  a 
joint  right?  and  he  invited  his 
Lordship’s  attention  to  the  point. 
The  steward,  John  Howse,  was 
intrusted  with  the  property,  and 
he  (Mr.  Clarkson)  apprehended 
that  the  prisoner  might,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  indicted 
for  stealing  the  property  of  Howse. 

He  then  cited  several  cases  in 
support  of  the  legality  of  the  in¬ 
dictment. 

The  Recorder  said,  the  learned 
counsel  had  better  call  his  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  then,  if  the  question 
was  mooted,  it  might  be  more 
fully  argued. 

The  following  witnesses  were 
then  called  — 

Charles  Burgess  Goff,  examined 
by  Mr.  Bodkin.-— I  am  a  police 
constable  of  the  A  division.  On 
the  15th  of  February,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  instructions  I  received, 
I  watched  the  house  No.  3,  Alling- 
ton-street,  Pimlico.  About  1 
o’clock  in  the  day  I  saw  the  pri¬ 
soner  leave  the  house,  and  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  shop  of  Mrs. 
Emmett,  a  jeweller  on  Holborn* 
hill.  When  he  went  in  I  looked 
through  the  window  and  saw  him 
deliver  a  parcel  to  a  person  in  the 
shop.  I  then  went  in  and  saw  the 
four  silver  spoons  produced  taken 


from  the  parcel,  and  the  prisoner 
desired  that  his  initials  (t  J.  J.  A.” 
might  be  engraved  upon  them,  as 
had  been  done  on  others.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  prisoner  out  of  the  shop 
and  asked  him  to  whom  the 
spoons  belonged ;  he  said  they 
were  his  own.  I  told  him  that  I 
suspected  they  had  been  stolen 
from  the  Junior  United  Service 
Club.  He  said  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  club,  that  he 
had  had  the  spoons  four  years,  and 
had  taken  out  the  initials  for  the 
purpose  of  having  his  own  put  on. 
I  then  took  him  into  custody,  and 
upon  searching  him,  found  in  his 
pocket  two  keys  and  a  card  case* 
I  subsequently  went  to  the  prison¬ 
er’s  lodgings,  and  in  a  drawer, 
which  was  opened  by  one  of  the 
keys  found  upon  the  prisoner,  I 
found  a  small  bunch  of  keys,  one 
of  wffiich  opened  a  small  box  in 
the  same  room  j  in  that  I  found 
the  silver  fork  produced,  and  a 
great  number  of  duplicates. 

Cross-examined. — When  I  first 
spoke  to  the  prisoner,  he  at  once 
admitted  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  club. 

Inspector  Pearce,  examined  by 
Mr.  Clarkson. — On  the  15th  of 
February  I  saw  the  prisoner  at 
the  station-house.  I  asked  his 
name  and  address,  and  he  said, 
“  Ashley,”  and  that  he  resided  in 
Stockbridge-terrace,  Pimlico.  He 
then  said,  “  This  is  a  mistake  al¬ 
together  j  I  received  the  spoons 
from  Mr.  Rawlinson,  a  tailor,  of 
11,  Stockbridge-terrace,  about 
three  weeks  ago.”  I  then  said, 
am  I  to  understand  you  reside  in 
Stockbridge-terrace  now  ?”  and 
he  said,  that  he  did.  I  assisted 
the  last  witness  to  search  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  lodgings,  and  in  a  drawer 
in  the  room,  I  found  the  three 
files  produced.  The  spoon  pro* 
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ducetl  appears  to  have  had  some 
initials  filed  off. 

Cross-examined. —  I  am  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Rawnson  (the 
person  whom  the  prisoner  called 
Rawlinson),  is  the  owner  of  the 
hosue,  3,  Allington-street,  as  well 
as  11,  Stockbridge-terrace.  The 
houses  in  the  latter  place  are  ra¬ 
ther  larger  than  in  Allington- 
street,  but  neither  of  them  are  at 
all  elegant. 

Benjamin  Bullen,  examined  by 
Mr.  Bodkin. — I  am  in  the  employ 
of  Mrs.  Emmett,  of  Holborn-hill. 
I  recollect  the  prisoner  bringing 
the  spoons  on  the  morning  in 
question,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  engraved.  I  had 
known  the  prisoner  previously. 

Cross-examined. — Theprisoner 
dealt  openly  with  the  property,  as 
if  it  was  his  own. 

Hannah  Storey,  examined  by 
Mr.  Clarkson. — I  reside  with  my 
aunt  at  No.  3,  Allington-street ; 
it  is  my  aunt’s  own  house.  Mr. 
Rawnson  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it.  The  prisoner  oc¬ 
cupied  the  first-floor  back  room, 
and  had  done  so  for  a  month  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  being  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody.  On  the  morning  that  he 
was  taken  into  custody  he  asked 
me  for  some  brickdust  and  a 
leather,  and  I  told  him  he  would 
find  some  in  the  shed,  and  he 
went  there  for  it. 

Cross-examined. — I  know  Mr. 
Rawnson, and  believe  the  prisoner 
was  acquainted  with,  him  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  prisoner 
was  in  the  habit  of  having  his 
letters,  &c.  addressed  to  Mr. 
Rawsnon’s.  I  recollect  his  sending 
there  for  letters. 

VV.  Thompson,  examined  by 
Mr.  Bodkin. — On  the  14th  of 
February  I  was  engaged  as  waiter 
at  the  Junior  United  Service 


Club,  and  assisted  in  preparing 
the  tables  for  dinner.  On  one 
table  1  put  two  spoons  and  a 
fork.  1  saw  the  prisoner  there 
that  day,  and  particularly  noticed 
him  walking  about  the  room  when 
I  was  putting  the  spoons,  &c.,on 
the  table.  I  missed  them  shortly 
after  he  went  away. 

Cross-examined.  —  I  am  not 
aware  whether  any  other  person 
saw  me  put  the  spoons  on  the 
table.  I  do  not  know  that  if  any 
member  takes  away  property  from 
the  club,  he  is  compelled  to  restore 
it,  and  liable  to  be  expelled. 

William  Andrews,  examined  by 
Mr.  Clarkson. — I  am  assistant- 
butler  at  the  Junior  United  Ser¬ 
vice  Club.  The  plate  belonging  to 
the  Club  is  marked  “  J.  U.  S.  C.” 
The  spoons  and  fork  produced  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  had  some  marks 
erased  from  them  at  the  back  of 
the  handle,  the  precise  spot  where 
the  club  spoons  are  marked.  On 
the  14th  of  February  I  missed 
four  large  spoons  and  a  large  fork. 
The  spoons  and  fork  produced 
corresponded  exactly  with  those 
taken  from  the  club. 

Cross-examined. — I  missed  the 
property  from  the  pantry.  It 
is  not  usual  to  have  spoons 
marked  at  the  back,  though  I 
have  seen  it  done  elsewhere  The 
spoons  are  what  are  called  king’s 
pattern  3  and  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  they  belong  to  the  club. 

John  Howse,  examined  by  Mr. 
Clarkson. — I  am  house-steward 
at  the  Junior  United  Service 
Club,  and  reside  in  the  house.  I 
have  the  care  of  all  the  plate,  and 
am  responsible  for  it.  I  believe 
the  articles  produced  to  be  the 
property  of  the  club. 

Cross-examined.—  I  have  to 
provide  provisions  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club.  We  have  occa- 
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sionally  missed  a  stray  book  or  so 
from  the  club ;  but  when  that 
happens  a  notice  is  stuck  up, 
requesting  the  member  to  return 
it.  It  then  rests  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  whether  the  member  shall 
or  shall  not  be  expelled. 

Re-examined. — We  have  lost 
plate  before,  but  could  never  find 
out  who  took  it. 

By  the  Recorder. — I  am*  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  committee. 

The  Recorder. — Is  that  ap¬ 
pointment  in  writing  r 

Mr.  Clarkson  said  it  was  not  : 
but  he  had  the  bond  given  by  the 
prosecutor  upon  his  being  ap¬ 
pointed. 

The  Recorder.— Are  not  mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  proceedings  entered 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  ? 

Witness.  —  Yes.  I  produce 
some  spoons  and  forks  belonging 
to  the  club,  and  which  entirely 
correspond  with  those  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Recorder. — Have  you  on 
any  previous  occasion,  when 
plate  has  been  missed,  been  called 
upon  to  make  it  good  i 

Witness— I  have.  Some  plate 
was  missed  in  May  last,  which  I 
was  compelled  to  make  good  out 
of  my  own  pocket. 

The  Recorder. — And  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  a  member  of  the  club 
at  that  time  ? 

Witness — He  was. 

The  Recorder. — What  was  the 
amount  you  then  paid  ? 

Witness.  —  Between  11/.  and 
12/.  Although  I  paid  the  amount 
in  the  first  instance,  I  afterwards 
made  the  whole  of  the  servants 
pay  it  by  means  of  a  general  sub¬ 
scription.  The  plate  is  locked  up 
at  night  in  a  strong  safe  in  the 
pantry.  The  plate  is  looked  over 
every  night,  and  sometimes  three 
times  a  day  -}  that  is  done  by  the 


butler.  Mr.  Braithwaite,  the  sil¬ 
versmith,  furnished  the  plate  to 
the  club  in  lieu  of  that  which  was 
missing,  and  1  paid  him  for  it. 
The  servants  generally  were  made 
to  pay  for  that  loss,  because  it  was 
presumed  that  the  robbery  had 
been  committed  by  a  servant.  The 
under-butler  is  appointed  by  the 
committee. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  pro¬ 
secution. 

Two  legal  objections  were  then 
taken  by  the  prisoner’s  counsel  to 
the  validity  of  the  indictment 
the  first  that  the  club-house  was 
not,  as  therein  stated,  the  dwel¬ 
ling-house  of  John  Howse,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  was  there  only  in  the 
capacity  of  a  servant.  Secondly, 
that  there  was  no  proof  whatever 
that  the  possession  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  in  Howse,  but  it  rather 
appeared  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  under-butler,  who  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  appointed  by  the  Club. 
The  learned  Recorder  held  both 
objections  to  be  fatal,  and  the 
prisoner  was  consequently  ac¬ 
quitted  on  this  charge. 

He  was  then  again  indicted  for 
stealing  on  the  9th  of  October 
eight  silver  spoons,  of  the  value 
of  10/.,  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  the  property  of  Sir  James 
Watson,  Knight,  and  others. 

In  stating  the  case  to  the  jury, 

Mr.  Clarkson  said  he  had  been 
induced  to  proceed  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  preceding  case, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  with  respect  to  the  po¬ 
sition  in  which  clubs  were  placed 
with  regard  to  such  property,  and 
he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
regret  at  the  decision  which  had 
been  pronounced.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  he  thought  no 
question  of  law  would  arise,  as 
the  property  was  charged  as  be- 
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longing  to  Sir  James  Watson  and 
others  who  were  the  members  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  of 
which  the  prisoner  was  not  a 
member. 

The  constable  having  proved 
the  finding  of  the  duplicate  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  property  in  question  at 
the  time  the  prisoner  was  taken 
in  to  custody  on  the  previous  charge. 

John  Grindley,  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Page, a  pawnbroker,  produced 
eight  table  spoons  which  were 
pledged  with  him  by  the  prisoner, 
on  the  24th  of  January  last  for  11. 
He  gave  the  name  of  Jefferies, 
Stockbridge-terrace.  Before  he 
took  in  the  property,  however,  he 
went  to  Stockbridge-terrace,  and 
ascertained  that  the  prisoner  re¬ 
sided  there,  and  was  a  person  of 
respectability. 

Cross-examined. — The  spoons 
are  of  rather  an  uncommon  pat¬ 
tern,  and  there  appear  to  be  marks 
upon  them,  as  if  a  crest  or  initials 
had  been  erased  from  them.  The 
erasures  were  not  made  in  a  work¬ 
manlike  manner. 

Hugh  Sutherland  stated  that  he 
was  under-butler  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  St.  James’ s-square,  of 
which  he  beleived  Sir  James  Wat¬ 
son  was  a  member.  In  the  month 
of  October  last,  the  Junior  United 
Service  Club-house  being  under 
repair,  the  members  were  allowed 
to  attend  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club.  Witness  recollected  seeing 
the  prisoner  at  the  club  on  the  1st 
of  October,  on  which  day  two 
table-spoons  were  missed.  On 
the  9th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
again  there,  when  six  more  spoons 
of  the  same  description  were 
missed.  On  that  occasion  he  ob¬ 
served  the  prisoner  standing  near 
the  dumb  waiter  in  the  coffee 
room.  All  the  spoons  were 
marked  with  the  crest  of  the  club. 


Had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
spoons  produced  were  those  sto¬ 
len  from  the  club. 

Cross-examined. — Would  posi¬ 
tively  swear  to  one  ortwo  of  them, 
as  he  could  distinctly  see  traces  of 
the  crest.  He  also  found  they 
corresponded  in  every  particular 
with  the  spoon  he  had  brought 
with  him  as  a  pattern.  He  bore 
no  animosity  towards  the  pri¬ 
soner — never  shook  his  head  at 
him  in  a  threatening  manner. 
He  certainly  shook  his  head 
when  at  the  police-office,  but 
that  was  because  he  was  happy 
to  see  the  plate  again.  (Laughter.) 
On  comparing  the  stolen  spoons 
with  the  one  he  had  brought  with 
him,  he  found  they  were  all  made 
in  the  same  year,  and  bore  the 
same  hall-mark. 

It  was  then  proved  that  Sir 
James  Watson,  in  whom  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  laid,  was  a  subscribing 
member  of  the  club. 

Mr.Prendergast  then  addressed 
the  jury  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner 
— a  gentleman  who  had  hitherto 
moved  in  the  highest  station  in 
society  he  was  the  son  of  a 
banker  in  Regent-street,  but  his 
misfortunes  had  been  consider¬ 
able,  and  those  misfortunes  had 
reduced  him  from  the  state  of 
opulence  he  formerly  enjoyed, 
to  a  situation  of  comparative 
poverty  j  but  he  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  still  received  in  that  society 
he  had  moved  in  during  his 
prosperity,  and  never  had  there 
been  the  slightest  stain  upon 
his  character  till  the  present 
charge  was  preferred  against 
him.  The  learned  counsel  then 
proceeded  to  review  the  evidence, 
and  contended  that  no  proof 
whatever  had  been  given  that  the 
prisoner  was  the  person  who 
stole  the  missing  plate  from  the 
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club.  There  were  many  other 
strangers  admitted,  who  might 
also  have  taken  it  as  well  as  the 
prisoner  3  and,  although  undoubt¬ 
edly  some  spoons  had  been  traced 
to  his  possession,  still  there  was 
no  satisfactory  identity  of  their 
having  belonged  to  the  club. 
The  prisoner  was  a  person,  as 
they  had  heard,  who  had  been 
very  opulent,  and  there  was  no¬ 
thing  unreasonable  in  his  having 
a  few  silver  spoons  in  his  pos- 
session,  and  still  less  unreason¬ 
able  was  it  that  he  should  raise 
money  upon  them  in  the  time  of 
need.  The  case,  to  say  the  most 
of  it,  was  one  of  suspicion  only, 
and  he  thought  it  was  one  in 
which  they  would  not  be  able, 
conscientiously,  to  say  that  the 
prisoner  was  guilty. 

Major  M’Lean  stated  that  he 
had  known  the  prisoner  many 
years,  and  was  one  of  his  assig¬ 
nees  when  he  became  a  bankrupt 
—he  always  considered  him  to  be 
an  upright  and  honest  man— he 
always  bore  that  character. 

Several  other  witnesses  were 
called,  who  also  spoke  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  in  similar  terms. 

The  Recorder  in  summing  up, 
said  the  prisoner  was  charged 
with  stealing  eight  silver  spoons, 
the  property  of  Sir  J.  Watson, 
Knight,  and  others,  and  if  they 
were  satisfied  from  the  evidence 
that  Sir  J.  Watson,  Knight,  was 
a  member  of  the  club,  then  the 
indictment  was  good.  The  main 
question,  however,  for  their  con¬ 
sideration  was  the  identity  of  the 
property,  and  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  upon  that  subject 
they  would  have  to  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  prisoner 
had  all  the  way  through  dealt 
with  the  property— whether  he 
had  dealt  with  it  as  his  own,  and 


whether  the  erasures  which  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  different  articles 
had  not  been  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  disguising  them. 

The  jury  immediately  returned  a 
verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  Recorder  said,  the  learned 
counsel  had  neglected  to  prove  in 
what  parish  the  club-house  was 
situated,  consequently  they  could 
not  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of 
stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  as 
laid  in  the  indictment ;  they 
could  find  him  guilty  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  larceny  only. 

The  Jury  accordingly  returned 
a  verdict  to  that  effect. 

The  Recorder  said,  he  found  by 
his  abstract,  that  there  were  seven 
other  indictments  against  the 
prisoner  for  precisely  similar 
offences. 

Mr.  Clarkson  said  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  proceed  with  the 
other  charges,  but  he  asked  the 
permission  of  the  Court  to  call 
the  pawnbrokers,  who  held  the 
property  in  the  other  cases,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  given  up 
to  the  respective  owners.  He 
understood  there  were  in  court 
upwards  of  100  silver  spoons  and 
forks,  which  had  been  stolen 
by  the  prisoner. 

The  Recorder  said  the  property 
must,  of  course,  be  given  up. 

No  less  than  sixteen  pawnbro¬ 
kers  were  then  called,  each  of 
whom  produced  from  four  to  two 
and  a  half  dozen  of  massive 
silver  table  spoons  and  forks, 
which  were  identified  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  respective  clubs, 
and  were  forthwith  handed  over 
to  the  owners,  to  the  very  great 
dissatisfaction  of  the  pawnbro* 
kers,  who,  of  course,  will  suffer 
the  loss. 

The  Recorder,  in  passing  sen¬ 
tence,  said  the  prisoner  had  been 
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convicted,  upon  very  satisfactory 
evidence,  of  the  crime  of  which 
he  stood  charged,  that  of  stealing 
the  property  named,  belonging  to 
Sir  J. Watson.  It  was  evident  there 
were  various  other  charges,  which 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  had  declined  to  proceed 
with  upon  the  property  being 
given  up.  There  had  been  an 
omission  in  the  case,  inasmuch 
as  the  name  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  offence  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  had  not  been  proved,  and 
he  would  have  the  benefit  of  it  5 
but  he  could  assure  him  that 
had  it  been  proved,  the  Court 
would  have  felt  it  its  duty  to  pass 
upon  him  the  full  punishment 
allowed  by  law  for  such  an  of¬ 
fence.  As  it  was  he  could  only 
receive  the  punishment  for  a 
common  larceny.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  been  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  getting  his  living  by 
plundering  club-houses,  where  he 
had  the  privilege  of  entering.  The 
sentence  of  the  Court  therefore 
was,  that  he  be  transported  be¬ 
yond  the  seas  for  the  term  of 
seven  years. 


ARCHES  COURT, 
March  25. 

Veley  and  Joslin  against  Gos¬ 
ling. — The  Braintree  Case. 

Sir  H.  Jenner  Fust  gave  sen¬ 
tence  in  this  case,  which  was  an 
appeal  from  the  Consistory  Court 
of  London,  in  a  suit  of  subtrac¬ 
tion  of  church-rate,  promoted  by 
the  churchwardens  of  the  parish 
of  Braintree,  Essex,  against  Mr. 
John  Gosling,  a  parishioner  and 
inhabitant.  The  Court  below  re¬ 
jected  the  libel,  on  the  ground 
that  the  rate,  which  had  been 


made  by  the  churchwardens  and 
the  minority  of  the  parishioners 
assembled  at  a  vestry  meeting, 
summoned  in  obedience  to  a  mo¬ 
nition  to  make  a  rate  for  the  re¬ 
pair  of  the  church,  the  majority 
refusing  to  make  any  rate,  was 
illegal  and  invalid. 

The  learned  Dean  of  the  Arches 
commenced  by  observing,  that 
the  parish  of  Braintree  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  considerable  degree  of 
notoriety  from  the  determined 
opposition  given  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  inhabitants  to  church- 
rates.  In  1837,  a  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  a  rate  in  that  parish 
gave  rise  to  proceedings  which 
commenced  in  the  Consistory 
Court  of  London,  and  went  to 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
being  finally  adjudicated  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber. 
In  that  case  the  majority  of  the 
parishioners  in  vestry  having  re¬ 
fused  a  rate,  the  churchwardens, 
not  at  the  same  vestry  meeting, 
but  several  days  after,  and  with¬ 
out  any  further  notice  to  the  pa¬ 
rishioners,  made  a  rate  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  Judge  of  the  Con¬ 
sistory  Court,  contrary  to  his  own 
opinion,  admitted  the  libel  in  a 
suit  against  Mr.  Burder,  a  pa¬ 
rishioner,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
quota  of  this  rate,  conceiving 
himself  bound  by  the  authority 
of  a  case  in  this  court,  that  of 
“  Gaudern  v.  Selby,’"  in  1796.  A 
prohibition  having  issued  from 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  the 
plaintiff  on  prohibition  declared, 
the  defendant  demurred,  and  the 
judgmentof  the  Courtwas  against 
the  validity  of  that  rate.  The 
case  then  went  by  writ  of  error  to 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 
which  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  In 
delivering  the  decision  of  the 
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judges  (eight  in  number)  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tindal  stated,  that  the 
questions  to  be  determined  were — 
first,  whether  the  churchwardens, 
after  a  rate  for  the  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  of  the  church  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  parishioners  in  vestry, 
and  refused  by  a  majority,  could 
of  their  own  sole  authority,  at  a 
subsequent  time,  by  themselves, 
and  not  at  any  parish  meeting, 
impose  a  valid  rate  on  the  pa¬ 
rishioners — secondly,  whether  a 
Court  of  Common  Law  could 
issue  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  the 
Spiritual  Court,  to  stay  proceed¬ 
ings  to  enforce  payment  of  such 
a  rate.  The  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  was  of  opinion,  that 
such  a  rate  was  invalid,  and  that 
the  writ  of  prohibition  was  pro¬ 
perly  issued  ;  but  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  expressed  that  opinion  in 
a  guarded  manner,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  it  with  this  observation— 
"  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a 
wide  and  substantial  difference 
between  thechurchwardens  alone, 
or  the  churchwardens  and  the 
minority  together,  making  a  rate 
at  the  meeting  of  the  parishion¬ 
ers,  when  the  refusal  takes  place, 
and  the  churchwardens  possess¬ 
ing  the  power  of  rating  the  pa¬ 
rish  by  themselves  at  any  future 
time,  however  distant.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary,  however,  to  discuss 
that  point,  as  the  facts  of  this 
case  do  not  bring  it  before  us ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  whilst  we 
give  no  opinion  upon  it,  that  we 
desire  to  be  understood  as  reserv¬ 
ing  to  ourselves  the  liberty  of 
forming  an  opinion  whenever  the 
case  shall  occur.”  These  expres¬ 
sions  were  very  remarkable.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  had  expressed 
his  opinion,  that  no  rate  could  be 
Vol.  LXXXV. 


valid  unless  made  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  majority  of  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  ;  but  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  Chamber  did  not  affirm 
so  general  a  proposition  ;  they 
guarded  themselves  against  being 
supposed  to  do  so  they  recog¬ 
nized  ec  a  wide  and  substantial 
difference”  between  a  rate  made 
by  churchwardens  and  the  mi¬ 
nority  at  the  same  vestry,  where 
a  rate  had  been  refused,  and  a 
rate  made  by  the  churchwardens 
alone  at  a  subsequent  time,  which 
was  the  case  in  the  former  Brain¬ 
tree  suit.  The  prohibition  in  that 
case  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings, 
but  still  the  church  continued  in 
a  state  of  great  dilapidation,  and 
the  necessity  of  repairs  being 
very  pressing,  the  churchwardens 
adopted  the  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tin¬ 
dal.  In  order  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  should  be  perfectly  regular, 
a  decree  under  the  seal  of  the  Con¬ 
sistory  Court  of  London,  issued  at 
the  instance  of  the  vicar,  called 
upon  the  churchwardens  and  pa¬ 
rishioners  to  appear  and  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  meet  in 
vestry  to  make  a  rate  for  the  ne¬ 
cessary  repairs  of  the  church. 
The  churchwardens  appeared,  and 
professed  a  readiness  to  obey  the 
directions  of  the  Court.  No  ap¬ 
pearance  was  given  on  the  part 
of  the  parishioners  ;  and  as  no 
objection  was  therefore  made  on 
their  part,  a  monition  issued,  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  meet  in  vestry 
on  a  certain  day,  and  to  make  a 
rate  for  the  necessary  repairs  of 
the  church.  In  obedience  to  this 
monition  the  churchwardens  con¬ 
vened  a  vestry,  at  which  they 
submitted  the  surveys  and  esti¬ 
mates,  and  proposed  a  rate  of  2s. 
in  the  pound.  An  amendment 
was,  however,  moved,  to  the 
2  B 
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effect  that  the  parishioners  were 
hound  by  religious  principles  and 
social  feelings  not  to  grant  a  rate, 
which  amendment  was  carried, 
being  tantamount  to  a  refusal  of 
the  rate.  Thereupon  the  church¬ 
wardens,  with  the  minority,  at 
the  same  meeting,  in  obedience 
to  the  monition,  and  in  discharg¬ 
ing  the  obligation  cast  upon  them, 
made  a  rate  of  2s.  in  the  pound, 
the  rate  in  question.  The  real 
and  substantial  objection  offered 
to  the  rate  in  the  Court  below 
was,  that  it  was  made  by  a 
minority  of  the  parishioners  in 
vestry.  This  being  the  simple 
question,  it  was  unnecessary  for 
this  Court  to  go  into  a  lengthened 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  and  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  obligation  upon  the 
parishioners  to  repair  their  parish 
church,  or  into  the  antiquity  of 
making  a  rate  for  that  purpose, 
because  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  in  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  had  distinctly  laid  it 
down,  “  that  the  obligation  by 
which  the  parishioners  are  bound 
to  repair  the  body  of  their  parish 
church  whenever  necessary,  and 
to  provide  all  things  essential  to 
the  performance  of  divine  service 
therein,  is  an  obligation  imposed 
on  them  by  the  Common  Law  of 
the  land  and  he  refers  to  a  case 
in  the  year  books,  44th  Edward 
III.,  which,  he  observes,  “  whilst 
it  establishes  the  fact  that  church- 
rates  were  made  by  the  parishion¬ 
ers,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the 
year  1370,  does,  at  the  same 
time,  by  pleading  a  custom  from 
time  immemorial  within  the  par¬ 
ticular  parish,  to  levy  the  amount 
of  the  rate  on  each  parishioner  by 
distress,  necessarily  carry  back  be¬ 
yond  the  time  of  legal  memory, 
the  obligation  of  the  parishioners 


to  make  a  rate  upon  themselves 
for  the  reparation  of  the  parish 
church.”  This  was  a  sufficient 
authority  for  him  (the  learned 
Judge),  to  hold  that  the  burthen 
of  repairing  the  church  lies  upon 
the  parishioners.  Such  being  the 
obligation,  the  next  subject  of 
inquiry  was  the  effect  of  it.  Here 
again  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal 
had  laid  it  down,  that  “  the  re¬ 
pair  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  is 
a  duty  which  the  parishioners  are 
compellable  to  perform,  not  a 
mere  voluntary  act,  which  they 
may  perform  or  decline  at  their 
own  discretion  ;  that  the  law  is 
imperative  upon  them  absolutely 
that  they  do  repair  the  church, 
not  binding  on  them  in  a  qualified 
or  limited  manner  only,  that  they 
may  repair  or  not,  as  they  think 
fit  3  and  that  where  it  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  fabric  of  the  church 
stands  in  need  of  repair,  the  only 
question  upon  which  the  pa¬ 
rishioners,  when  convened  toge¬ 
ther  to  make  a  rate  can  by  law 
deliberate  and  determine  is,  not 
whether  they  will  repair  the 
church  or  not  (for  upon  that 
point  they  are  concluded  by  the 
law),  but  how  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  Common  Law  obligation 
so  binding  them  may  be  best  and 
most  effectually,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  conveniently,  perform¬ 
ed  and  carried  into  effect.”  Every 
word  of  this  was  most  important 
for  theconsideration  of  this  Court, 
and  deserving  of  the  utmost  at¬ 
tention,  not  only  as  coming  from 
the  very  learned  person  from 
whom  it  emanated,  and  from  the 
clear  and  lucid  manner  in  which 
he  stated  what  the  extent  of  this 
Common  Law  obligation  is,  but 
because  it  expressed,  not  merely 
his  own  opinion,  but  the  opinion 
of  his  seven  learned  brethren. 
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The  next  question  would  be,  in 
what  manner  is  this  Common  Law 
obligation  to  be  enforced  ?  He 
would  not  enter  into  the  question 
whether  the  obligation  was  by 
the  jus  commune  laicum,  or  the 
jus  commune  ecclesiasticum  ;  if  by 
the  former,  the  Temporal  Courts 
would  enforce  it ;  if  the  latter, 
the  Spiritual  Courts.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tindal  says — “The  pa¬ 
rishioners  have  no  more  power 
to  throw  off  the  burthen  of  the 
repair  of  the  church  than  that  of 
the  repair  of  bridges  and  high¬ 
ways,  the  compelling  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  latter  obligation 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  Tem¬ 
poral  Courts,  whilst  that  of  the 
former  has  been  exercised  usually, 
though  perhaps  not  necessarily 
exclusively,  by  the  Spiritual  Courts 
from  time  immemorial."  Now, 
from  what  hehad  said,theseprinci- 
ples  arose  : — -1st.  that  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  repair  is  absolute 5  2nd. that 
the  performance  of  the  obligation 
may  be  compelled  ;  3rd.  that  the 
performance  of  the  obligation 
may  be  properly  enforced  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  the  control  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  where 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  exceeds 
its  jurisdiction.  Now,  what  was 
necessary  to  constitute  a  valid 
church-rate  ?  Nobody  doubted 
(as  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal 
said,)  that  a  rate  made  by  the 
majority  of  the  parishioners  in 
vestry  was  valid,  and  might  be 
enforced.  There  was  as  little 
doubt  that,  when  the  parishioners 
are  duly  convened  and  none  think 
fit  to  attend,  a  rate  made  by  the 
churchwardens  alone,  who  then 
in  effect  constitute  the  majority, 
is  valid.  But  the  question  was, 
what  is  to  be  done  when  the  ma¬ 
jority  refuse  a  rate— whether  the 


church  is  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation,  notwithstanding  the 
Common  Law  obligation  upon  the 
parishioners,  who  are  compellable 
to  discharge  it  ?  The  rate  sued 
for  in  the  former  Braintree  case, 
it  was  quite  clear,  was  an  invalid 
rate  3  but  the  present  rate  was 
under  different  circumstances, 
having  been  made  at  a  vestry 
duly  convened,  in  obedience  to  a 
monition  to  make  a  rate  for  the 
repairs  of  the  church,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  parishioners  who 
chose  to  attend  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
repairs  which  were  required,  the 
amount  of  the  expense,  and  the 
mode  of  the  rating.  Surely  it 
was  no  great  stretch  of  authority 
to  hold  that  a  rate  so  made  was 
widely  and  substantially  different 
from  the  other  made  in  a  secret 
conclave.  Here  the  parishioners 
had  an  opportunity  of  objecting 
to  the  nature  of  the  repairs,  to  the 
amount  to  be  levied,  and  to  the 
mode  of  rating.  Supposing  this  to 
be  an  invalid  rate,  there  was  no 
mode  by  which  the  church  could  be 
repaired,  it  must  remain  unrepair¬ 
ed,  deteriorating  every  day,  and  the 
result  might  be  that  this  church 
would  become  a  heap  of  ruins.  See 
the  progress  of  its  decay.  In  1834, 

3 51.  was  expended  on  the  repairs 
of  the  church.  In  1835  no  rate  was 
allowed.  In  1836,  175/.  was  re¬ 
quired,  and  a  rate  was  refused. 
In  1837,  508/.  was  required,  and 
no  rate  ;  and  in  184*1,  700/.  No¬ 
thing  could  show  more  strikingly 
that  this  church  must  become  in  a 
very  short  period  entirely  dilapi¬ 
dated.  All  the  timbers  were  said 
to  be  rotten  3  the  lead  had  been 
removed  from  the  roof,  and,  in 
short,  the  parishioners  would  be 
unable  to  resort  to  the  church 
for  divine  worship.  How,  then, 
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was  the  performance  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Law  obligation  to  be  en¬ 
forced  ?  The  Courts  of  Com¬ 
mon  Law  would  not  interfere  by 
mandamus,  it  having  been  de¬ 
cided  in  the  Thetford  case,  that 
this  matter  was  of  purely  ecclesi¬ 
astical  jurisdiction.  A  monition 
to  the  parishioners  to  meet  an¬ 
swered  no  purpose — there  had 
been  no  want  of  meetings  in  this 
parish  3  the  objection  was  to  make 
a  rate  when  they  were  assembled. 
It  had  been  said  that  there  were 
anciently  two  modes  of  enforcing 
the  obligation — namely , by  placing 
the  parish  under  an  interdict 3 
and  excommunicating  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  for  not  repairing  the 
church  3  and  these  remedies,  it 
had  been  said,  which  were  proved 
to  be  perfectly  effectual,  and  to 
have  produced  the  desired  result, 
were  still  in  existence.  But  in 
those  cases  the  whole  parish  was 
punished  for  the  fault  of  a  part  3 
the  innocent  were  punished  for 
the  guilty,  and  an  excommuni¬ 
cated  person  was  cut  off  from  all 
the  rest  of  society.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  it  would  be  to  punish 
the  innocent  alone;  for  the  per¬ 
sons  in  fault  would  be  the  very 
persons  who  would  make  their 
exclusion  from  the  church  a  matter 
for  congratulation  3  whilst  the 
church  falling  into  a  dilapidated 
and  ruinous  state,  the  parishion¬ 
ers  would  be  compelled  to  forego 
divine  worship,  or  to  resort  to 
dissenting  chapels.  Excommu¬ 
nication  was  in  former  times  an 
effectual  remedy  3  but  what  was 
the  case  now  ?  All  the  civil  dis¬ 
abilities  attending  it  were  removed 
by  statute  ;  and  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  selecting  a  few  par¬ 
ties  for  the  punishment  substi¬ 
tuted  ?  Nor  would  it  be  effectual 
to  compel  the  repairs  of  the  church. 


And  who  were  to  institute  the 
proceedings  r  How  was  the  Court 
to  be  put  in  motion,  and  how  was 
the  expense  of  the  proceedings 
to  be  defrayed  ?  The  church¬ 
wardens  had  no  funds  3  they 
could  not  be  reimbursed  expenses 
out  of  a  church-rate,  and  they  had 
little  hope  of  procuring  any  pre¬ 
vious  grant  for  the  purpose,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  majority  of  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  would  be  the  very  par¬ 
ties  against  whom  the  proceeding 
was  intended.  If  the  parishioners 
were  thus  prevented  from  attend¬ 
ing  divine  offices  in  their  parish 
church,  which  was  to  become  a 
heap  of  ruins, — if  such  was  the 
state  of  the  law,  it  was  very  much 
to  be  lamented,  and  it  was  great¬ 
ly  to  be  desired  that  some  mode 
should  be  devised  to  remedy  so 
serious  an  anomaly  in  the  law. 
Now,  it  had  been  laid  down  by 
the  judges  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  that  the  obligation 
upon  the  parishioners  to  repair  the 
church  is  absolutely  imperative, 
and  that  when  the  church  needed 
repair,  the  only  question  upon 
which  the  parishioners,  when 
convened  together  to  make  a  rate, 
can  deliberate  and  determine  is, 
not  whether  they  will  repair  it  or 
not  —  for  they  were  concluded 
upon  that  point  by  the  law — but 
only  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  it. 
Could  it  be  said,  then,  that  a  rate 
for  such  purpose  imposed  any 
oppressive  burthen  on  the  pari¬ 
shioners  !  It  had  been  argued 
that  no  tax  could  be  imposed 
upon  persons  without  their  own 
consent  3  but  the  making  of  a 
church  rate  was  not  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  tax  3  the  tax  was  already 
imposed  by  the  Common  Law  of 
the  land,  and  the  only  question 
for  the  parishioners  was  how  that 
tax  should  be  distributed  amongst 
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themselves  most  equitably,  with 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  lands 
and  tenements  occupied  by  them, 
and  the  occupation  of  which  they 
entered  upon  subject  to  that  tax. 
The  making  a  rate  and  the  im¬ 
posing  a  tax  were  different  things; 
the  making  of  a  rate  was  merely 
the  determining  of  the  proportion 
in  which  the  parishioners  should 
contribute  to  the  discharge  of  a 
common  obligation.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  the  majority  of  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  did  not  object  to  the 
necessity  of  the  repairs,  or  to  the 
estimates,  or  to  the  mode  of  rat¬ 
ing;  they  would  not  make  a  rate 
at  all ;  they  said,  in  effect,  ft  We 
will  not  repair  the  church,’*  for 
without  funds  the  churchwardens 
could  not  repair  it,  and  without  a 
rate  they  would  obtain  no  funds  ; 
so  that  the  refusal  of  the  rate 
amounted  to  a  declaration  that 
they  (the  parishioners)  would  not 
repair  their  church.  Now,  the 
difficulty  in  this  case  was  to  find 
authorities  on  which  such  a  rate 
as  the  present  could  be  supported. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  travel 
through  the  vast  body  of  autho¬ 
rities  which  had  been  cited  in  the 
different  courts  in  the  former 
case.  He  had  already  stated  his 
opinion  that  no  injustice  could 
be  done  by  such  a  rate,  inasmuch 
as  the  parishioners  had  full  op¬ 
portunity  of  objecting  to  it  on 
all  the  grounds  upon  which  a 
church-rate  was  open  to  objec¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  not  aware  that 
it  had  been  laid  down  by  any 
Court  (till  the  case  under  review 
was  decided  in  the  Consistory 
Court)  that  a  rate  so  made  was 
illegal.  It  was  true,  that  from 
what  fell  from  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Denman  in  the  former  case, 
it  might  be  inferred  that,  in  his 
opinion,  such  a  rate  would  be  il¬ 


legal  ;  but  he  had  not  so  decided, 
that  point  not  being  then  under 
consideration;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber 
could  not  have  adopted  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
because,  if  they  did.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tindal  would  never  have 
expressed  the  opinion  of  those  eight 
judges  to  be,  that  a  rate  might 
possibly  be  valid  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  majority  of  the  pari¬ 
shioners.  They  expressly  guarded 
themselves  against  being  suppos¬ 
ed  to  adopt  so  general  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  recognized  a  “wide  and 
substantial  difference”  between 
such  a  rate  as  the  present,  and 
the  one  against  which  they  pro¬ 
nounced.  He  would  not  lay  any 
stress  upon  the  case  of  “  Thurs- 
field  v.  Jones,”  in  Ventris,  nor 
upon  the  opinion  of  Sir  Simon 
Digges,  both  of  which  affirmed 
the  right  of  the  churchwardens 
to  make  a  rate  if  the  parishioners 
refused ;  but  the  case  of  “  Gau- 
dern  v.  Selby,”  if  it  had  not  been 
set  aside,  was  a  precedent  pre¬ 
cisely  in  point  to  the  present  case. 
He  (the  learned  Judge)  could  not 
but  think  that  that  case  had  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  most  unjustly 
calumniated.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  case  had  been  repudiated 
by  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
and  that  Court  did  repudiate  it ; 
but  he  could  not  but  think  that 
the  case  had  not  been  fairly 
brought  to  the  notice  of  that 
Court,  labouring  as  it  did  under 
the  objections  arising  from  the 
anomalies  and  irregularities  in 
the  proceedings.  The  learned 
judge  then  entered  into  a  minute 
history  of  that  case,  which  was 
an  appeal  from  the  Diocesan 
Court  of  Peterborough  to  the 
Arches  Court,  observing  that  it 
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was  a  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Lushington  to  suppose 
that  the  Judge  (Sir  W.  Wynne) 
in  deciding  that  case,  never 
thought  he  was  deciding  the  point 
whether  the  churchwardens  and 
the  minority  could  make  a  valid 
rate.  The  fact  that  the  rate  was 
made  not  by  the  majority  had 
been  brought  distinctly  to  his  no¬ 
tice,  and  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  a  Judge  with  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  Sir  W.  Wynne 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  church-rates. 
The  allegation,  which  stated  that 
the  rate  had  not  been  made  by 
the  majority,  was  signed  by  Sir 
W.  Scott,  and  on  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  Chair  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  Court,  Dr.  Arnold,  a  learned 
and  able  advocate,  took  his  brief, 
and  no  opposition  was  made  on 
that  ground,  nor  was  the  point 
argued.  As  to  the  anomalies  and 
irregularities  in  the  proceedings 
in  that  case,  they  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  nor 
did  they  prevent  that  Court  from 
adjudicating  the  case  upon  its 
merits.  Sir  W.  Wynne,  who  was 
the  last  person  to  be  suspected 
of  making  law,  must,  therefore, 
be  considered  to  have  decided  that 
a  rate  by  the  churchwardens  and 
a  minority  was  a  good  and  valid 
rate,  and  might  be  enforced  5 
that  decision  was  acquiesced  in, 
and  was  consequently  a  precedent 
absolutely  in  point,  and  he  consi¬ 
dered  it  an  authority  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  weight.  It  had  been 
repudiated  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  as  cited  in  that  Court,  as 
an  authority  for  a  rate  made  by 
the  churchwardens  alone,  and  not 
in  vestry  5  but  did  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber  consider  it 
as  of  no  authority  whatever  ? 
They  had  not  expressed  them¬ 


selves  so.  They  considered  it  no 
authority  for  a  rate  made  by  the 
churchwardens  alone,  and  not  in 
vestry,  but  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Tindal  expressly  said  that  the 
case  of  “  Gaudern  v.  Selby’’  was 
distinguished  in  a  most  important 
particular  from  the  former  Brain¬ 
tree  case,  and  added — “  We  do 
not  enter  into  the  discussion 
whether  a  rate  so  made  by  the 
churchwardens  at  the  parish  meet¬ 
ing  where  the  parishioners  are 
met,  would  be  valid  or  not,  or 
how  far  such  case  may  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  the  members  of  a 
corporation  aggregate,  who  being 
assembled  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  choosing  an  officer  of 
the  corporation,  the  majority  pro¬ 
test  against  and  refuse  altogether 
to  proceed  to  any  election,  in 
which  case  they  have  been  held 
to  throw  away  their  votes,  and 
the  minority,  who  have  perform¬ 
ed  their  duty  by  voting,  have 
been  held  to  represent  the  whole 
number.”  It  had  been  said,  that 
the  case  of  “  Gaudern  v.  Selby” 
had  taken  the  profession  by  sur¬ 
prise  5  that  they  were  not  aware 
of  such  a  case,  which  had  not 
been  noticed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  He  (Sir  H.  J. 
Fust)  had  not  recollected  the  case, 
but  from  his  earliest  experience  at 
the  bar  he  had  always  understood 
that  the  law  was  as  stated  in  that 
case  j  he  had  always  understood 
that  when  a  rate  for  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  was  refused  by  the  majority 
of  the  parishioners,  a  rate  made 
by  the  churchwardens  and  the 
minority  was  good.  His  recol¬ 
lection,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  his  experience  at  the  bar,  serv¬ 
ed  him  as  to  that  point,  and  he 
was  equally  aware  that  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  learned  Judge  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  was  the  other 
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way.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
law  and  the  justice  of  the  case  re¬ 
quired  that  he  should  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below.  His 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  law 
as  stated  by  Sir  William  Wynne, 
and  that  the  rejection  of  the  libel 
would  be  contrary  to  law  and 
justice.  Possibly,  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  former,  the  Court  might  be 
prohibited  bythe  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  3  and  this  case  might  travel 
by  writ  of  error  to  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  possibly  the  result 
might  be,  that  the  law  had  not 
been  truly  laid  down  by  this 
Court,  though  he  had  no  right  to 
anticipate  such  a  result  3  or  pos¬ 
sibly  the  case  might  be  appealed 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  If  the  case  did 
go  up  there,  the  whole  question 
would  be  then  set  at  rest  3  and  if 
this  rate  was  pronounced  invalid, 
it  would  be  for  the  Legislature  to 
interfere,  and  devise  some  means 
of  compelling  parties  to  discharge 
their  legal  obligation.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  below  was  erroneous  j 
he  pronounced  for  the  appeal,  re¬ 
tained  the  principal  cause,  and 
admitted  the  libel,  reserving  the 
question  of  costs. 


OXFORD  CIRCUIT. 
Gloucester. 

April  13. 

Nisi  Prius  Court — Seduction. 
Grinnell  v.  Wells. 

In  this  case,  which  was  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  seduction  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  daughter,  Mr.  Godson  and 
Mr.  Gray  conducted  the  plaintiff’s 
case,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd 
and  Mr.  Greaves  that  of  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

The  action  was  what  is  techni¬ 


cally  termed  “  of  the  first  impres¬ 
sion,”  the  declaration  alleging 
as  the  foundation  of  the  action, 
not,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
loss  which  the  plaintiff  had  sus¬ 
tained  by  being  deprived  of  his 
daughter’s  services,  but  that  owing 
to  the  gross  misconduct  of  the 
defendant,  the  plaintiff’s  daugh¬ 
ter  had  become  pregnant,  and 
that  the  child  of  which  she  had 
been  delivered  had  become  a  bur¬ 
then  to  the  plaintiff.  The  defend¬ 
ant  is  a  farmer,  occupying  about 
200  acres  of  land  near  Broadway, 
and  is  also  possessed  of  some 
freehold  property  3  and  he  is 
moreover  a  Poor  Law  guardian 
of  the  union  in  which  he  resides. 
He  is  a  widower,  and  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  being  thirty-three  years  of 
age.  The  plaintiff  is  now  a 
miller,  and  was  in  1841  the  master 
of  the  national  school  at  Prest- 
wich,  near  Manchester,  and  he 
had  previously  kept  a  small  gene¬ 
ral  dealer’s  shop  at  Broadway. 
His  family  consists  of  six  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Alice, 
was  fourteen  years  of  age  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1841.  It  appear¬ 
ed  that  Mrs.  Grinnell  and  the  late 
Mrs.  Wells  had  been  schoolfel¬ 
lows,  and  intimate  friends,  and, 
as  the  plaintiff’s  means  were  very 
limited,  Mrs.  Wells  offered  to 
take  Alice  into  her  family  as  a 
nursery  governess  to  her  chil¬ 
dren,  of  which  she  had  four,  at  a 
salary  of  SI.  per  annum.  The 
offer  was  thankfully  accepted, 
and  Alice  Grinnel  entered  the 
defendant’s  service  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1841.  On  the  9th  of  April  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  was  Good  Friday, 
Mrs.  Wells  died  in  childbed,  and 
it  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  this 
heavy  affliction  had  fallen  upon 
him,  that  the  defendant  was 
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guilty — if  Alice  Grinnell’s  state¬ 
ment  was  to  be  believed — of  con¬ 
duct  for  which  he  ought  to  have 
answered  at  the  bar  of  a  criminal 
court  of  justice.  She  deposed 
that  he  had  never  taken  any  im¬ 
proper  liberties  with  her  till  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  May,  1841, 
when  he  came  home  from  a  party 
at  twelve  o’clock,  a  good  deal 
elated  with  liquor.  She  inquired 
if  he  would  take  any  supper,  and 
upon  his  answering  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  she  lighted  her  candle,  and 
was  about  to  proceed  to  her  own 
room,  when  the  defendant  extin¬ 
guished  her  light,,  and  also  an¬ 
other  which  was  in  the  room, 
threw  her  upon  the  sofa,  and 
placing  both  her  hands  upon  her 
mouth,  kept  them  down  with  his 
forehead,  while  he  forcibly  violated 
her  person.  He  succeeded,  how¬ 
ever,  in  inducing  her  to  promise 
that  she  would  say  nothing  about 
it,  and  she  made  no  complaint  to 
any  one  on  the  subject  5  and  still 
continued  in  his  service,  taking 
her  meals  with  him  as  usual. 
He  did  not  repeat  his  misconduct 
towards  her  till  the  24th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  when,  at  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  day,  she  being  then  in  her 
bed-room,  he  came  in  and  perpe¬ 
trated  the  alleged  offence,  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  on  the  former  occasion. 
She  denied  most  positively  hav¬ 
ing  had  any  intercourse  with  the 
defendant  except  upon  these  two 
occasions ;  but  she  stated  that 
in  the  interval  between  the  27th 
of  May  and  the  24th  of  August, 
he  had  repeatedly  tried  her  bed¬ 
room  door  at  night,  which  she 
had  secured  after  the  24th  of  May 
with  a  chisel.  It  did  not  appear, 
however,  why  the  defendant  neg¬ 
lected  to  avail  himself  of  the 
numerous  opportunities  which 


must  have  presented  themselves 
in  the  course  of  every  day,  nor 
why  so  slight  a  barrier  as  a  chisel 
placed  over  the  latch  of  the 
door  proved  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  a 
brutal  passion,  unless,  as  was 
suggested  by  the  learned  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  plaintiff,  his  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  Poor  Law  guardian 
had  taught  him  the  policy  of  ex¬ 
cluding  all  the  chances  of  “  cor¬ 
roborating  circumstances.’*  On 
the  6th  of  September  Miss  Grin- 
nel  left  the  defendant’s  service, 
having  expressed  to  her  aunt  a 
wish  to  do  so,  but  not  upon  the 
ground  of  the  defendant’s  ill- 
treatment  of  her,  but  because  she 
had  so  much  to  do.  Unconscious 
that  she  was  in  the  family  way, 
she  entered  the  service  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  clergyman  at  Prest- 
wich  but  she  had  not  been  there 
many  months,  before  her  situation 
became  so  evident,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  go  home  to  her  mother’s 
house,  where  she  was  delivered  of 
a  boy,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1842. 
She  and  her  father  both  wrote  to 
the  defendant,  but  he  denied  the 
misconduct  imputed  to  him,  and 
the  present  action  was  brought. 
The  manner  in  which  Miss  Grin- 
nel  gave  her  evidence  created  a 
strong  impression  in  her  favour  3 
her  deportment  in  the  box  was 
that  of  modest  self-possession. 
Her  story  was  sought  to  be  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  evidence  of  a 
surgeon  and  a  nurse,  who  at¬ 
tended  her  in  June,  1841,  while 
slie  was  in  the  defendant’s  service. 
She  was  then  suffering  from  a 
bowel  complaint,  attended  with 
fever,  and  during  part  of  the 
time  she  was  insensible.  These 
symptoms,  it  was  contended,  in¬ 
dicated  that  her  account  of  what 
had  passed  between  herself  and 
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the  defendant  on  the  27th  of  May 
was  well-founded,  but  the  sur¬ 
geon  had  not  examined  her  per¬ 
son,  and  the  case  for  the  plaintiff 
rested  almost  exclusively  upon 
her  testimony. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  for  the 
defendant  addressed  the  jury  with 
great  eloquence  and  feeling,  stat¬ 
ing  his  instructions  to  be,  that  the 
charge  made  against  him  by  the 
plaintiff  was  one  wholly  destitute 
of  truth,  and  that  he  should  be  able 
to  prove  the  conduct  of  the  prose¬ 
cutrix  to  have  been  most  shame- 
i  less  and  abandoned  with  other 
men.  He  besought  the  jury  to 
pause,  before  they  consented  to 
affix  so  foul  a  charge  upon  the 
defendant,  upon  the  uncorrobo¬ 
rated  testimony  of  Miss  Grinnel. 
In  order  to  contradict  her,  and 
show  that  her  evidence  was  not 
entitled  to  credit,  no  fewer  than 
five  witnesses  were  called,  who 
were  either  guilty  of  a  most  dia¬ 
bolical  conspiracy,  or  else  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  conduct  so  shame¬ 
less  on  the  part  of  this  young 
girl  of  fourteen,  as  would  have 
disgraced  a  cyprian  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  They  swore  most  positively 
that  she  was  in  the  habit,  after 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Wells,  of  romp¬ 
ing  with  the  carter  and  the  shep¬ 
herd,  two  young  men  in  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  employ,  and  that  they 
would  frequently  tf  almost  strip 
her,”  and  would  then  fasten  up 
her  dress  behind,  and  lace  her 
shoes.  Davis,  the  carter,  it  was 
■said,  often  used  to  run  up  the 
best  stairs  after  her  to  her  bed« 
iroom,  and  on  the  day  of  Mrs. 
Wells’s  funeral  she  was  seen  sit- 
ling  upon  his  knee.  Two  of  the 
witnesses,  one  of  them  a  butcher 
living  at  Evesham,  whose  brother 
had  married  a  sister  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  and  the  other  the  shep¬ 


herd,  at  that  time  in  his  employ, 
swore  that  they  had  on  several 
occasions  had  connexion  with  her 
at  her  own  invitation  while  she 
was  in  the  defendant’s  service, 
and  that  under  circumstances, 
which  made  their  statement,  if 
true,  almost  as  disgraceful  to 
themselves  as  to  her. 

Mr.  Justice  Erskine  summed 
up  the  evidence  with  great  care, 
and  the  jury  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict.  After  a  short  inter¬ 
val,  they  returned  into  Court,  and 
found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
with  300/.  damages. 

COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER, 
Guildhall. 

July  7. 

Extraordinary  and  Interesting  Case. 
The  late  Baroness  de  Feuche- 

RES. - PiNNIGER  AND  ANOTHER 

v.  Clark. 

This  case,  which  excited  the 
most  inten.se  interest  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  circle,  from  its  connexion 
with  the  estate  of  the  late  Baro¬ 
ness  de  Feucheres,  came  on  for 
trial  to-day.  The  Court  was 
greatly  crowded  during  the  time 
the  cause  lasted,  and  amongst  the 
assemblage  were  many  of  the 
most  eminent  attorneys  in  the 
metropolis,  who  seemed  to  feel  a 
particular  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  plaintiff’s  case,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Thesiger,  afforded  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  singular  details  of 
the  history  and  circumstances  of 
the  Baroness  de  Feucheres  and  her 
family,  and  of  the  litigation  which 
had  taken  place  respecting  the 
large  estate  here  and  in  France 
which  that  lady  left  behind  her. 
The  action  itself  was  brought  by 
Messrs.  Pinniger  and  Westmacot, 
of  Gray’s-inn,  solicitors,  to  reco* 
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ver  from  the  defendant,  Mary 
Ann  Clark,  one  of  the  sisters  and 
next  of  kin  of  the  late  Baroness 
de  Feucheres,  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  services  of  the 
plaintiff  in  recovering  for  her,  as 
one  of  the  next  of  kin,  her  share 
of  the  property  left  by  the  late 
baroness.  The  claim,  in  fact,  was 
made  in  respect  of  professional 
services  of  the  most  arduous  and 
important  character  rendered  by 
Mr.  Westmacot  (for  it  did  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Pinniger  had 
taken  any  part  at  all  in  the  matter) 
in  establishing  the  defendant’s 
claim  j  and  the  learned  counsel 
in  his  address  remarked,  that  in 
order  to  estimate  the  immense 
difficulties  with  which  Mr.  West¬ 
macot  had  to  contend,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  strange  and  eventful 
history  of  the  baroness.  That 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  very 
humble  parents,  being  one  of  the 
ten  children  of  Richard  Daw,  a 
humble  fisherman,  and  Jane  his 
wife,  of  St.  Helen’s,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  of  whom  four  only  sur¬ 
vived  to  attain  their  majority : 
these  were  James,  the  eldest  son, 
born  in  1777  3  Mary  Ann,  the 
present  defendant,  born  in  1782  j 
Sophia,  the  deceased  baroness, 
born  in  1790  3  and  Charlotte, 
who  subsequently  married  in 
France,  a  Monsieur  Thanaron. 
Of  these  the  baptismal  registers 
of  James  the  eldest,  and  Sophia 
the  baroness,  could  never  be 
found.  From  the  year  1796  up 
to  1805  it  appeared  that  the  baro¬ 
ness  lived  with  her  father,  who 
was  in  such  desperate  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  be  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse  at  Newport,  whence 
she  was  apprenticed  out  as  a  farm 
servant  to  a  person  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  for  two  years,  in  whose 


family  she  lived  during  that  time. 
Soon  afterwards  she  was  seduced 
and  became  in  extremely  reduced 
circumstances,  till  she  met  with 
an  officer  in  the  army,  under 
whose  protection  she  lived  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  who  upon 
the  dissolution  of  his  connexion 
with  her  settled  upon  her  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  501.  per  annum.  This 
annuity  she  afterwards  sold,  and 
being  very  anxious  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  education  she  ap¬ 
prenticed  herself  at  a  school  at 
Chelsea.  This  was  in  the  year 
1809,  and  in  the  same  year  first 
commenced  her  acquaintance  with 
the  Dtic  de  Bourbon.  From  the 
year  1811  to  1815  she  resided 
with  her  mother  in  Glocester- 
street.  Queen-square,  where  she 
applied  herself  sedulously  to  per¬ 
fecting  her  education,  and  where 
she  had  masters,  and  pursued  her 
studies  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Due  de  Bourbon,  and  where  she 
must  have  acquired  those  accom¬ 
plishments  and  have  matured 
those  talents  and  attainments  for 
which  she  was  distinguished.  On 
peace  taking  place  in  1815  she 
went  to  Paris  and  resided  with 
the  Duke,  where,  in  the  course  of 
that  year,  she  became  acquainted 
with  Adrian  Victor  Baron  de 
Feucheres,  with  whom  she  lived 
for  some  time,  and  whom  she 
married  in  this  country  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1818.  There  being  no  re¬ 
gister  of  her  baptism  in  this 
country  she  took  the  singular 
course  of  being  baptized  as  an 
adult,  which  ceremony  took  place 
accordingly  in  1817,  and  upon 
that  occasion  she  described  her¬ 
self  as  having  been  born  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1793  j  and  her  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  it  appears  upon  that 
register,  was  “  Poplar-row,  New 
Kent-road,”  and  as  the  daughter 
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of  Richard  and  Jane  Dawes.  In 
1818  she  was  married  in  London, 
according  to  the  rights  of  the 
Protestant  and  also  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Upon  that  oc¬ 
casion,  in  the  affidavit  which  she 
swore  in  order  to  obtain  the  li¬ 
cense,  she  said  she  was  a  widow, 
and  in  the  marriage  contract  or 
settlement  she  described  herself 
as  the  widow  of  William  Dawes, 
deceased,  at  the  Cape,  agent  of 
the  British  Company  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Clark,  and  Jane  Walker  his  wife,, 
of  Southampton,  and  that  she 
was  born  in  1792.  By  this  mar¬ 
riage  contract,  entered  into  with 
M.  de  Feucheres,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  property  of  the  baroness, 
which  she  had  amassed  up  to  that 
time,  and  which  had  been  given 
her  by  the  Due  de  Bourbon, 
amounted  to  214,000  francs,  and 
which  was  settled  by  that  docu¬ 
ment  upon  the  survivor  of  the 
marriage,  and  in  it  was  reserved 
a  power  to  either  of  them  to  make 
a  disposition  of  any  subsequently 
acquired  property.  After  her  mar¬ 
riage  the  baroness  and  her  hus¬ 
band  lived  at  Paris  in  the  palace 
of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  re¬ 
sided  in  the  duke’s  establishment, 
and  by  her  talents  and  accom¬ 
plishments  she  made  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  at  the  French 
Court,  becoming  an  important 
personage  and  having  great  in¬ 
fluence.  Some  time  before  the 
year  1820  some  suspicion  seemed 
to  have  entered  the  mind  of  M. 
de  Feucheres  of  some  impropriety 
of  conduct  going  on  between  his 
wife  and  the  Due  de  Bourbon ; 
whereupon,  for  the  purpose  of 
quieting  her  husband,  she  in¬ 
formed  him  that  she  was  the  na¬ 
tural  daughter  of  the  duke,  which 
statement  the  duke  confirmed; 


However,  in  1824,  the  baron  be¬ 
came  satisfied  that  an  improper 
intimacy  existed  between  his  wife 
and  the  duke,  and  thereupon  he 
separated  himself  from  her,  and 
continued  so  until  1829,  when  he 
sued  in  the  French  courts  for  a 
separation  du  corps  et  des  biens , 
which  was  granted  him.  After 
such  separation  the  baroness  con-* 
tinued  to  live  with  the  Due  de 
Bourbon  till  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  1830,  when,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  all  parties,  upon  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  will,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  made  over  to  the  ba¬ 
roness  the  possession  of  immense 
property,  amounting  in  value  to 
500,000/.  sterling.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
suspicion  seems  to  have  existed 
in  the  minds  of  some  persons 
that  he  had  been  murdered,  and 
that  the  baroness  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  crime.  The  matter 
came  before  the  French  tribunals, 
but  the  baroness  was  fully  ac¬ 
quitted  5  nor,  said  the  learned 
counsel,  does  any  doubt  now  exist 
in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
person  upon  the  propriety  of  that 
verdict.  After  this  event  the  ba¬ 
roness  seemed  to  take  a  great  dis¬ 
taste  to  France,  and  came  to  this 
country  apparently  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  residing  permanently 
here,  as  she  made  several  pur¬ 
chases  in  this  country,  amongst 
others  the  estate  of  Burr  Homage, 
near  Christchurch,  in  the  county 
of  Hants,  and  subsequently  a 
leasehold  house  in  Hyde-park- 
square,  and  moreover  caused  to 
be  transmitted  to  this  country 
upwards  of  100,000/.  in  money. 
The  baroness  returned  to  France, 
but  again  came  to  London  in  the 
year  1840,  in  an  extremely  bad 
state  of  health,  and  resided  here, 
being  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
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advice  and  assistance  of  English 
medical  men,  and  during  the  same 
year  she  died.  It  should  be  re¬ 
marked  that  both  the  baroness 
and  her  mother  had  abjured  the 
Protestant  religion  and  had  be¬ 
come  Roman  Catholics,  and  it 
was  a  singular  fact,  and  one 
which  added  not  a  little  to  the 
difficulties  of  Mr.  Westmacot’s 
investigations,  that  upon  the 
death  of  the  mother,  which  took 
place  at  Hammersmith,  she  was 
described  in  the  register  of  buri¬ 
als  as  a  spinster.  A  Mr.  Moxon 
having  been  employed  by  the 
baroness  in  her  lifetime  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  her  pecuniary  concerns, 
and  being  in  her  confidence,  it 
was  considered  desirable  during 
her  last  illness  that  she  should 
make  some  testamentary  arrange¬ 
ments  of  her  large  property,  and 
accordingly  the  baroness  desired 
Mr.  Moxon  to  have  a  will  drawn 
up  for  her.  He  accordingly  re¬ 
ceived  her  instructions  for  such 
instrument,  and  employed  the 
plaintiff  to  prepare  it.  The  will 
was  prepared  but  was  never  ex¬ 
ecuted,  the  baroness  dying  some 
short  time  after  giving  her  in¬ 
structions.  The  baroness,  how¬ 
ever,  left  a  paper  in  the  French 
language,  by  which  she  left  her 
niece,  Sophia  Thanaron,  her  uni¬ 
versal  legatee  of  all  her  property, 
and  in  which  she  gave  legacies  of 
4,000  francs  to  each  of  her  neph¬ 
ews  and  nieces,  and  a  legacy  to 
same  amount  to  Mons.  Odillon 
Barrot,  and  Marquess  de  Cha- 
bannes,  who  had  married  one  of 
her  connexions ;  and  she  by  the 
same  paper  appointed  Messrs. 
Ganneron,  Odillon  Barrot,  and 
Levaux  executors,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  contents  of  the  said  pa¬ 
per.  It  was  in  this  state  of  the 
matter,  and  under  these  circum¬ 


stances,  that  Mr.  Westmacot  was 
first  employed  by  the  defendant 
and  other  parties,  who  claimed  to 
be  the  next  of  kin  in  this  country 
of  the  baroness.  Finding  the  will 
invalid  by  the  laws  both  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  FYance,  he  took  on  him¬ 
self  the  duty  of  establishing  their 
claims  before  the  proper  legal 
tribunals.  What  were  the  extent 
and  scope  of  this  employment, 
and  what  were  the  obstacles  with 
which  Mr.  Westmacot  had  to  con¬ 
tend,  might  be  estimated  from 
the  facts  that  he  was  incessantly 
employed  in  the  business  for  a 
period  exceeding  two  years  and 
two  months,  during  which  he  was 
compelled  to  find  all  the  money 
requisite  for  carrying  these  claims 
before  the  proper  tribunal  ;  that 
without  the  smallest  chance  of 
receiving  one  penny  remuneration 
if  he  failed  in  success,  and  de¬ 
pendent  entirely  upon  bringing 
the  claim  to  a  successful  issue 
for  any  payment  whatever  of  his 
outlay,  he  actually  found  and  ex¬ 
pended  out  of  his  own  resources 
upwards  of  6,000 1.  ;  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  opposed  to  his  success 
were  not  merely  those  attendant 
upon  common  legal  proceedings, 
but  they  arose  on  all  sides  out  of 
the  suspicions  and  follies  of  his 
own  clients  5  and  that,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  Mr.  Westmacot  conti¬ 
nued,  to  the  injury  of  his  health, 
and  detriment  of  his  business,  to 
carry  on  this  suit,  and  at  last  has 
brought  it  to  a  successful  termi¬ 
nation  5  and  now  the  remunera¬ 
tion  for  such  services  was  grudged 
by  the  parties  who  had  benefited 
so  largely  by  them,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  come  into  Court  to 
seek  at  the  hands  of  justice  that 
to  which  he  was  so  eminently 
entitled.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  difficulties  which  that 
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gentleman  had  to  surmount,  it 
would  be  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
business  to  be  done,  and  to  point 
out  the  steps  taken  by  Mr.  West- 
macot  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  defendant’s  claim. 
The  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  previously  to  struggle  were, 
in  the  first  place,  the  will  left  by 
the  baroness  3  the  defendant,  and 
James  Dawes,  the  brother,  con¬ 
tending  for  its  invalidity,  Mons. 
and  Madame  Thanaron  and  the 
executors  asserting  its  validity  ; 
secondly,  the  contract  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  rights  of  the  hus* 
band  under  it  by  the  French  or 
English  law,  according  as  de¬ 
ceased  was  found  to  be  legitimate 
or  illegitimate,  or  capable  or  in¬ 
capable  of  being  identified  by  the 
family  3  thirdly,  the  judgment  of 
separation  du  corps  et  des  Liens , 
and  how  far  the  rights  of  the  hus¬ 
band  .were  affected  by  it  under 
the  French  law,  and  how  far  the 
English  law  would  recognise  the 
effect  of  such  judgment  upon  the 
marital  rights  in  an  English  mar¬ 
riage  ?  fourthly,  the  question  of  a 
French  or  English  domicile,  as 
in  case  of  the  latter  the  husband 
would  be  entitled  to  the  English 
property  3  fifthly,  the  legitimacy 
or  illegitimacy  of  the  baroness, 
which  presented  innumerable  dif¬ 
ficulties  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  baptismal  register  of  her¬ 
self  and  her  elder  brother  James; 
that  she  had  when  baptized  as  an 
adult  fixed  her  birth  in  1793,  in 
her  marriage  in  the  Romish 
church  having  stated  herself  to 
have  been  born  in  London  in 
September,  1792,  whilst  in  an 
affidavit  of  her  father  it  was  fixed 
to  have  occurred  in  1794;  that 
she  was  really  born  in  1790,  and 
that  there  was  another  child  of 


her  parents  born  in  1793 — in 
having  falsely  described  herself  in 
her  marriage  contract  as  the  wi¬ 
dow  Tof  William  Dawes  and  as 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Clark 
and  Jane  Walker-— in  proving 
that  no  such  persons  had  ever 
lived  in  Southampton — in  having 
sworn  that  she  was  a  widow  when 
she  married,  and  in  her  mother 
being  described  as  a  spinster  in 
the  register  of  burials — in  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
that  she  was  his  daughter — in  the 
change  of  the  family  name  from 
Daw  to  Dawes — in  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  registers  of  St.  He¬ 
len’s — and  lastly,  in  the  contrast 
between  her  obscure  birth  and 
humble  condition  when  young, 
and  her  subsequent  elegance  of 
manner,  accomplishments,  and 
influence  at  the  French  Court* 
All  these  were  circumstances  to 
be  considered  and  difficulties  to 
be  met  by  Mr.  Westmacot  when 
he  undertook  the  duty  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  claims  of  the  next  of 
kin.  Still  he  persevered,  and  the 
result  was  that  his  labours  were 
ultimately  crowned  with  success. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  arose  after  the 
death  of  the  baroness.  Shortly 
after  this  event  M.  Thanaron  ar¬ 
rived  from  Paris,  accompanied 
with  M.  Voizot,  armed  with  a 
power  of  attorney  by  M.  Odil- 
lon  Barrot  and  the  other  execu¬ 
tors,  to  demand  the  will  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  deceased,  and  they, 
on  its  being  refused,  placed  their 
interests  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Amory,  of  whom  more  hereafter. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  plaintiff 
Westmacot,  proceeded  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  case  in  all 
its  bearings,  both  as  regarded  the 
French  and  English  law  upon  all 
parts  of  the  subject,  and  in  the 
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interim  constant  meetings  were 
taking  place  daily  between  Tha- 
naron  and  Voizot  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  plaintiff  and  both  the 
Clarks  on  the  other,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  led  to  nothing.  On  the  16th 
of  January,  1841,  Voizot  obtained 
in  France  provisional  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased, 
and  demanded  from  Mr.  Clark 
here  the  possession  of  all  papers 
and  property ;  but  M.  Dupin’s 
opinion  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
will  having  been  obtained,  they 
were  refused,  and  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  steps  at  once  to 
prove  the  legitimacy  of  the  birth 
of  the  baroness.  Accordingly 
inquiries  were  set  on  foot,  which 
were  covertly  opposed  in  every 
direction  by  even  the  parties  most 
interested,  from  motives  of  jea¬ 
lousy  of  each  other,  until  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1841,  the  Baron 
Feucheres  began  to  take  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  discussion  going 
on,  which  alarming  the  Marquess 
de  Chabannes,  a  compromise  was 
proposed,  but  was  rejected  by 
Westmacot  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
fendant.  This  proposed  compro¬ 
mise  was  attended  with  the  effect 
of  giving  rise  to  greater  jealousies 
between  the  parties,  which  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  close  of  the  affair. 
In  March,  Westmacot  went  to 
Paris.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
proceedings  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  in  this  country  were  going 
on,  reports  of  which  appeared  in 
our  columns.  At  length  all  par¬ 
ties  being  pretty  nearly  tired  out, 
in  April,  1841,  the  Marquess  de 
Chabannes  and  Edward  Dawes, 
for  his  father  and  M.  Thanaron, 
came  to  an  agreement,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  minimum 
sums  which  should  accrue  to  the 
defendant  and  to  James  Dawes 
should  be  70,000/.  respectively. 


This  agreement  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  French  Courts,  but 
in  the  interim  new  difficulties 
started  up.  The  Baron  de  Feu¬ 
cheres  was  found  to  have  assigned 
all  his  interest  under  the  marriage 
settlement  to  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,  and  they  were  pressing  for 
an  assignment  of  all  the  property 
upon  the  ground  of  the  illegiti¬ 
macy  of  the  baroness.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  brought  all  parties 
to  their  senses,  as  they  then  came 
to  the  determination  to  make 
common  cause  to  oppose  the  hos¬ 
pital  claims.  On  the  30th  of 
October,  proceedings  were  also 
instituted  in  Doctors'-commons, 
to  appoint  Voizot  administra¬ 
tor  pendente  lite,  and  about  the 
February  of  the  following  year 
the  Baron  de  Feucheres  filed  his 
bill  in  Chancery  against  all  par¬ 
ties,  praying  for  a  receiver,  and 
that  the  estates  of  the  baroness 
might  be  secured.  In  May,  1842, 
judgment  was  given  in  France  in 
favour  of  the  next  of  kin,  and 
which  judgment  was  appealed 
against  by  the  hospitals.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  in  spite  of  innumerable 
difficulties,  and  by  making  a  pay¬ 
ment  privately  of  some  29,000 
francs  as  a  fee  or  honorarium  to 
the  counsel  and  avouts  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  13,000/.  to  the  hospital 
themselves,  the  opposition  was 
withdrawn  :  a  deed  was  executed 
between  all  parties,  the  defendant 
received  her  70,000/.,  and  the 
whole  matter  was  brought  to  a 
successful  termination.  Upon  this 
being  done,  the  plaintiff  naturally 
expected  to  be  immediately  and 
handsomely  paid,  but  was  met 
with  excuses  and  objections  on 
the  part  of  his  client  and  the  per- 
persons  who  had  received  such 
benefit  from  his  exertions,  who 
required  a  bill  of  costs  specifying 
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every  item,  and  tying  him  down 
to  the  mere  taxed  costs  of  the 
transaction.  Eventually  it  was 
left  to  the  attorney  of  the  parties 
themselves  (Mr.  Amory),  who, 
having  considered  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  awarded  the  plaintiff  the 
sum  of  7,000/.,  besides  the  costs 
out  of  pocket  and  advances  of 
money  he  had  actually  made  in 
carrying  on  this  very  complicated 
affair.  The  parties  demurred  to 
complying  with  this  award  of 
their  own  attorney ;  and  Mr. 
Westmacot,  becoming  disgusted 
and  tired  at  what  he  considered 
the  ungrateful  and  unhandsome 
conduct  of  the  parties  whom  he 
had  so  much  befriended,  com¬ 
menced  his  action  to  recover  the 
amount  of  Mr.  Amory ’s  award, 
or  a  compensation  for  the  trou¬ 
ble,  the  difficulty,  and  the  outlay 
he  had  incurred.  Before,  howT- 
ever,  he  had  proceeded  to  these 
extremities,  he  had  offered  to 
leave  the  question  of  remunera¬ 
tion  to  the  defendant’s  own  coun¬ 
sel,  but  which  offer  had  been 
refused,  and,  consequently,  the 
cause  came  into  Court.  Upon  the 
learned  counsel  concluding  his 
statement, 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  appeared  for 
the  defendant,  rose,  and  after 
stating  that  no  one  could  have  a 
higher  sense  than  himself  of  the 
importance  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  plaintiff  for  his  clients,  said 
that  they  were  most  desirous  of 
doing  justice  to  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  the  plaintiff,  but  felt 
they  were  precluded  from  com¬ 
plying  with  the  plaintiff’s  request 
by  particular  circumstances,  some 
of  the  parties  being  abroad. 

But  upon  the  learned  Judge, 
who  also  paid  a  very  handsome 
compliment  to  the  talents  and 
services  of  Mr.  Westmacot,  as 


related  to  the  way  in  which  he 
had  supported  the  interests  of  his 
clients  amid  so  many  difficulties, 
suggesting  an  arrangement  out 
of  Court,  the  matter  was  ulti¬ 
mately  left  to  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Biggs  Andrews,  with  permission 
for  M.  Thanaron  to  come  in  un¬ 
der  the  agreement  5  and  thus 
ended  this  most  singular  case. 

The  arbitrator  subsequently 
awarded  to  the  plaintiffs  a  sum 
somewhat  larger  than  that  award¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Amory — so  that  the 
defendants  not  only  had  to  pay  a 
larger  amount  than  that  which 
their  own  attorney  had  fixed,  but 
were  also  saddled  with  the  costs 
of  a  most  expensive  arbitration. 

MIDLAND  CIRCUIT. 

Lincoln,  July  18. 

Breach  of  promise  of  Marriage 
— Stanton  v.  Paton,  Clerk, 
and  Wife. 

This  was  an  action  for  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  and  Mr.  Boden 
conducted  the  plaintiff’s  case  j  Mr. 
Hill,  Q.  C.  and  Mr.  Humfrey  were 
for  the  defendants. 

The  declaration  averred  the 
promise  to  marry,  and  breach  in 
marrying  another.  The  plea  ad¬ 
mitted  the  promise,  and  averred 
a  mutual  release  from  the  en¬ 
gagement.  Upon  this  state  of 
the  record  the  counsel  on  each 
side  claimed  the  right  to  begin. 

Lord  Abinger  said,  that  he 
would  confer  upon  the  point  with 
the  learned  Judge  in  the  other 
Court,  and  having  done  so,  ob¬ 
served  that  Mr.  Justice  Patteson 
felt,  as  he  did,  great  concern  at 
the  uncertainty  that  existed  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  rule,  but 
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concurred  with  him,  and  the  de¬ 
fendants’  counsel  must  begin. 

Mr.  Hill  then  opened  the  case 
for  the  defence,  and  stated  that 
this  was  an  action  brought  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stan¬ 
ton,  of  Fordington,  near  Dorches¬ 
ter,  against  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Paton  and  his  wife,  for  the  al¬ 
leged  breach  of  a  promise  of 
marriage  given  to  the  plaintiff  by 
Miss  Ellen  Thorold,  who  had  be¬ 
come  the  wife  of  the  defendant, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Paton  ;  and  his  an¬ 
swer  to  the  charge  was  very  short 
and  simple.  He  admitted  that 
there  had  been  such  a  contract 
or  promise,  but  he  was  prepared 
to  show  that,  by  the  consent  of 
both  parties,  the  contract  which 
had  been  entered  into  was  dis¬ 
solved.  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  young 
man,  a  clothier  by  trade,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  living  and  carrying  on 
his  business  in  Dorsetshire.  The 
young  lady  was  a  member  of  a 
highly  respectable  and  ancient 
family  in  this  county — that  of  the 
Thorolds,  her  mother  being  the 
aunt  of  the  present  Sir  John  Tho¬ 
rold.  The  mother  finding  it  ne¬ 
cessary,  about  two  years  ago  or 
more,  to  seek  a  change  of  air  and 
scene,  went  into  Dorsetshire,  and 
took  a  house  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  village  of  Fording¬ 
ton,  where  the  plaintiff  resided, 
his  father  being  a  manufacturer 
at  that  place.  The  acquaintance 
was  there  formed,  and  he  believed 
it  commenced  at  church,  and  the 
engagement  subsequently  was  en¬ 
tered  into.  The  lady’s  friends 
were  opposed  to  it,  and  after  a 
time  the  lady  wrote  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff  informing  him  that  she  re¬ 
leased  him  from  his  promise  to 
her,  and  stating  that  she  should 
wish  him  to  release  her  from  her 
promise  to  him,  and  the  follow¬ 


ing  letter  the  plaintiff;  after  wait¬ 
ing  a  day  or  two,  sent  in  reply  to 
the  lady’s  letter :  — 

“  Fordington,  near  Dorsetshire,  Sept. 

26,  1842. 

“  My  dearest  Ellen,  —  The 
shock  your  letter  gave  me  was  so 
great  that  I  could  not  write  to 
you  on  Saturday  as  you  desired, 
but  I  now  do  so,  and  as  I  am  de¬ 
sirous  of  harrowing  your  feelings 
as  little  as  possible,  I  shall  write 
as  briefly  as  I  can.  I  am  bowed 
low  with  the  trouble  and  anxie¬ 
ties  I  have  of  late  undergone,  and 
since,  my  lost  dear  Ellen,  it  has 
become  your  wish  that  our  en¬ 
gagement  shall  be  discontinued, 
I  can  make  no  effort  to  renew 
our  acquaintance,  and  must  now 
leave  the  matter  in  God’s  hands, 
to  do  as  seemeth  to  Him  good, 
and  I  do  not  fear  but  He  will 
support  and  comfort  me,  and  I 
trust  you  also  ;  before  Him  all 
parties  concerned  will  have  to 
render  their  accounts.  Your  pa¬ 
rent  has  my  forgiveness,  as  well 
as  have  all  your  friends  that  gave 
me  encouragement — God  grant 
that  they  may  be  kind  to  you. 

“  I  have  returned  the  pledge 
you  sent  me,  which  1  wore  next 
my  heart  until  the  morning  of 
the  arrival  of  your  letter;  the 
ring  you  put  on  my  finger  has 
been  taken  from  it.  You  told 
me,  dear  Ellen,  some  time  ago, 
I  might  keep  your  letters  if  I 
wished,  and  I  have  kept  many  of 
them,  but  they  shall  be  sent  back 
if  Antony  will  say  so  in  his  letter; 
mine  you  offered  to  return  to  me, 
so  let  them  come  back  ;  your  pic¬ 
ture  was  given  to  me,  as  you  say, 
unconditionally,  as  the  gift  of  a 
friend— that  I  shall  keep,  and 
also  the  books,  &c.,  you  gave  me; 
but,  should  1  find  it  necessary  to 
follow  my  friend’s  advice  respect- 
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ing  these  things,  I  will  send  them 
to  your  brother,  from  whom  I 
suppose  I  shall  hear  in  a  day  or 
two  at  farthest.  I  thank  you, 
dearest  Ellen,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  sermon  you  sent  me  3  don’t 
forget  to  pray  for  me-— I  shall 
need  your  prayers — Sunday  even¬ 
ings  I  shall  especially  think  of 
and  pray  for  you,  nor  shall,  I 
trust,  forget  you  in  my  daily 
prayers  3  and  now,  my  lost  Ellen, 
I  must  take  my  last  farewell  of 
you — you  have  my  heart,  and 
since  my  wants  are  not  many,  it 
is  not  likely  it  will  be  given  to 
another.  To  God  I  commit  you, 
firmly  persuaded  He  will  strength¬ 
en  and  comfort  you,  and  may  He 
grant  us  to  meet  in  that  world 
where  pride  reigneth  not. 

“  Your  distressed  friend, 

<<r  G.  K.  Stanton. 
“  Please  to  remember  me  to  Mrs. 
Field.” 

This  letter  had  been  shown  to 
the  plaintiff  and  his  advisers,  and 
still  he  had  persisted  in  bring¬ 
ing  this  action  into  court.  The 
learned  Counsel  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  answer  could  be  made 
to  this.  He  then  referred  more 
particularly  to  several  expressions 
in  the  letter,  and  observed  that 
the  engagement  had  been  dead 
and  buried  long  ago,  and  almost 
gone  through  the  forms  of  fune¬ 
ral.  The  letter  might  have  af¬ 
forded  some  proof  of  a  right  and 
strong  religious  feeling,  but  when 
he  found  that  in  February  last 
this  action  was  brought,  he  did 
not  know  what  to  say  to  it.  When 
he  says,  “  You  have  my  heart,” 
and  fe  my  wants  are  few,  so  I  am 
not  likely  to  join  another,”  can 
he  possibly  have  meant  that  he 
still  had  a  heart  to  pledge  and 
raise  money  upon  ?  The  learned 
Counsel,  having  then  pronounced 
Vol.  LXXXV. 


the  highest  possible  eulogy  upon 
the  young  lady,  said  that  he  should 
refrain  from  entering  further  into 
details,  and  that  he  rested  upon 
this  letter.  This  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  opened  the 
plaintiff’s  case,  and  acknowledged 
the  embarrassment  into  which  he 
was  thrown  by  the  novel  course 
of  the  defendant’s  counsel  com¬ 
mencing  in  such  a  case,  for  which 
he  was  wholly  unprepared.  He 
could  well  understand  why  his 
learned  Friend  wanted  to  confine 
himself  to  this  letter,  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  rendered 
it  necessary  that  he  should  go  in¬ 
to  the  whole  particulars.  He  was 
instructed  to  say  that  the  lady  was 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  ami¬ 
able  of  women  that  ever  breathed, 
but  yet  in  this  instance  she  had 
been  induced  to  break  her  solemn 
engagement3  afid  it  was  for  this 
breach  of  contract  that  the  action 
was  brought,  and  he  was  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  been 
very  hardly  used.  That  gentle¬ 
man  was  in  partnership  with  his 
father  as  a  manufacturer,  and  was 
in  a  very  respectable  condition  of 
life,  though  his  family  might  not 
stand  so  high  as  Mrs.  Thorold’s. 
In  the  summer  of  1840  Mrs. 
Thorold  took  a  mansion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  village 
where  the  plaintiff  resided,  and 
where,  whether  commencing  at 
church  or  not  he  did  not  know, 
an  intimacy  originated,  and  the 
connexion  was  formed,  the  par¬ 
ties  holding  similar  religious 
opinions.  The  plaintiff  inquired 
whether  Mrs.  Thorold  was  aware, 
and  begged  that  she  might  be  in¬ 
formed,  of  the  attachment,  and 
this  was  done,  when  family  pride 
interposed,  and  the  matter  was 
broken  off.  It  was,  however, 
renewed,  whether  upon  the  en- 
2  C 
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treaties  of  the  young  lady  or  not 
he  would  not  say,  it  being  un¬ 
known  what  passed  between  the 
mother  and  the  daughter.  They 
met  again,  and  continued  to  cor¬ 
respond,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  the  consent  of 
the  mother. 

A  very  lengthened  correspond¬ 
ence  was  then  put  in  and  read, 
which  exhibited  passionate  feelings 
of  attachment  on  the  part  of  the 
young  lady,  strangely  mingled 
with  religious  sentiments  and 
exhortations  to  her  lover  to  act 
under  God’s  guidance.  In  one 
letter,  however,  dated  Sept.  22, 
1843  5  she  told  him  that  they 
must  give  up  thoughts  of  marri¬ 
age,  and  said  : — 

“  There  must,  in  giving  up 
our  will  to  God’s,  follow  peace 
after  a  certain  time,  if  not  joy, 
and  that  we  may  yet  obtain.  Do 
not  I  implore  you,  come  down 
here,  for  the  shock  would,  I  am 
sure,  overpower,  most  probably, 
my  reason  and  yours  also.  1  have 
sent  you  the  ring  and  the  locket 
in  this ;  and  the  picture—that 
dear  picture — Anthony  has  taken 
with  him,  as  he  wishes  much  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  it,  and  will 
write  in  a  few  days  to  you.  Surely 
the  hymn  books,  and  other  trifles, 
we  may  retain  as  mementoes  of 
past  days,  and  to  remind  us  to 
pray  for  each  other. 

"My  letters  I  think  you  said 
you  burned  after  receiving  5  yours 
I  will  either  return  or  burn,  as 
you  wish.  My  picture  is  yours 
unconditionally,  as  the  gift  of  a 
friend  3  but  if  it  gives  you  pain, 
send  it  to  me,  and,  above  all,  do 
not  keep  it  when  you  are  married 
to  another,  as  circumstances  may 
compel  you  to  enter  that  state 
one  day.  Think  what  would  be 
the  misery  of  your  wife,  were 


she  to  see  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  that  we  can  suffer  more 
than  for  the  last  twelvemonth, 
and  to  Christ  alone  let  us  com¬ 
mend  each  other  daily  in  prayer. 

“  Accept  the  remainder  of  the 
sermon,  and  read  it  as  a  last  mark 
of  your  Ellen’s  affection.  I  pray 
the  Lord  to  make  you  feel  his 
grace  all  sufficient,  for  it  is  so, 
and  that  he  will  appoint  you  a 
partner  in  life,  who,  if  not  loved 
so  fondly  as  the  object  of  your 
choice,  may  yet  be  a  companion 
on  the  way  to  you.  I  feel  stunned 
now,  but  I  shall  feel  better  soon 
I  know.” 

It  appeared  that  in  June,  1842, 
the  plaintiff  wrote  a  letter,  and 
the  lady  was  to  have  sent  an  an¬ 
swer  if  it  was  wished  that  he 
should  not  proceed  to  Louth.  No 
letter  was  sent,  and  he  came  down 
accordingly.  The  next  day  after 
his  arrival,  Miss  Ellen,  the  de¬ 
fendant,  and  her  sister  Fanny 
went  over  to  her  mother,  then 
on  a  visit  at  a  place  some  miles 
distant  from  Louth,  to  tell  her  of 
the  solemn  engagement  that  had 
been  entered  into,  and  the  mother 
assented  to  it,  Miss  Fanny  re¬ 
maining  with  her,  and  Miss  Ellen, 
the  defendant,  returning  to  Louth. 
The  mother  appeared  afterwards 
to  have  again  changed  her  mind, 
and  to  have  objected,  and  the 
plaintiff  felt  himself  ill-used  here¬ 
in.  Mr.  Walter,  a  trustee  of  the 
young  lady,  was  appealed  to,  and 
lie  wrote  to  the  mother,  and, 
after  this  remonstrance,  the  inti¬ 
macy  was  again  renewed,  and 
once  more  they  visited,  met,  and 
corresponded.  Afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  some  connexions  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monteath, 
the  latter  being  a  sister  of  the 
lady)  came  down,  and  were  very 
vehement  in  their  opposition  to 
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the  match,  upon  which  Mrs. 
Thorold  again  desired  that  the 
connexion  should  be  broken  off. 
At  an  interview  with  the  mother, 
she  again  consented,  but  required 
a  settlement  upon  the  young  lady 
of  300/.  per  annum  in  houses  or 
land  (requiring  an  outlay  of 
about  10,000/.),  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  plaintiff  to  effect, 
as  Mrs.  Thorold  was  well  aware. 
After  this,  it  was  arranged  that 
if  the  plaintiff  would  wait  till  the 
then  next  March  (1843),  it  should 
take  place,  and  thereupon  the 
plaintiff  returned  into  Dorsetshire. 
Duringthe  plaintiffs  stay  at  Louth 
it  had  been  agreed  between  the 
lovers,  that  whatever  might  be 
written,  so  long  as  a  particular 
ring  (alleged  to  be  one  with  the 
plaintiff’s  hair  in  it,  purchased  by 
herself)  should  be  retained,  was 
to  be  received  as  having  no  im¬ 
port  at  all,  beyond  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  written  and  sent  un¬ 
der  compulsion  (but  herein  the 
proof  wholly  failed).  However, 
the  plaintiff  returned  to  Dorset¬ 
shire,  and  the  correspondence  was 
renewed,  and  kept  up  until  the 
22nd  of  September  last,  when  the 
lady  wrote  her  last  letter,  which 
elicited  that  from  the  plaintiff 
upon  which  the  case  for  the  de¬ 
fendants  had  been  rested.  It 
might  have  been  very  well  at 
first  that  the  consideration  that 
operated  so  distressingly  at  last 
should  have  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  or  early  breaking  off 
this  engagement ;  but  after  what 
had  transpired  for  a  space  of 
more  than  two  years,  it  was 
rather  late  in  the  affair  to  bring 
them  into  such  stringent  and 
conclusive  action.  After  this 
progress  of  time,  the  lady  on  the 
20th  of  September  last,  wrote  to 
the  effect  that  she  would,  in  the 


face  of  all  obstruction,  become 
his  wife ;  on  the  22nd  she  sent 
him  his  final  conge ,  and  in  the 
month  of  January  following, 
scarcely  four  months  afterwards, 
she  became  the  bride  of  another. 
It  was  often  said,  that  these  ac¬ 
tions  should  be  restricted  to  the 
use  of  the  female  sex,  and  only 
to  very  few  and  peculiar  cases 
among  them  ;  but  this  was  a  case 
in  which  the  plaintiff  had  sus¬ 
tained  most  extraordinary  ill- 

•/ 

usage— -where  the  plaintiff  had 
had  his  feelings  excited  and  his 
hopes  raised,  and  through  grie¬ 
vous  impediments  kept  in  susten- 
tation  for  a  long  space  of  his  life, 
to  be  suddenly  crushed  and  blasted 
by  the  mere  stroke  of  a  pen  for 
a  cause  that  at  least  had  all  along 
been  known  to  exist,  and  never 
for  a  moment  been  kept  in  con¬ 
cealment.  The  marriage  with 
Mr.  Paton  having  occurred  so 
shortly  afterward,  the  plaintiff 
could  not  but  feel  that  this  en¬ 
gagement  had  been  entered  into, 
or  at  leastcontemplatedor  thought 
of,  in  the  interval  between  the 
transmission  of  the  letters  on  the 
20th  and  22nd  of  September. 
The  learned  Council  concluded  by 
reiterating  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  very  ill  used  by  the  breach 
of  a  long-continuing  contract  and 
solemn  engagement  of  such  a 
nature,  under  such  aggravating 
circumstances  5  and  it  was  for 
this,  and  to  recover  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  damages  on  account  of 
it,  that  the  action  had  been 
brought. 

Miss  Fanny  Thorold,  the  sister 
of  the  lady  defendant,  was  called 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Boden. — 
This  young  lady  gave  evidence 
as  to  the  commencement  and 
continuance  of  the  intimacy 
and  engagement,  and  of  the 
2  C  2 
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interruptions  and  renewals  of 
it. 

This  was  the  plaintiffs  case. 

Lord  Abinger  expressed  strong 
disapprobation,  amounting  to 
apparent  disgust. 

Mr.  Hill  replied  in  about  ten 
minutes,  sarcastically,  and  with 
severity. 

Lord  Abinger  directed  the  jury. 
The  plea  was  unusual,  but  the 
action  was  unusual.  A  lady 
might  with  great  propriety  in 
some  few  cases  bring  such  an 
action,  because  her  fortune,  and 
her  character  too,  might  also 
have  been  injuriously  affected. 
He  owned  that  it  did  strike  him 
as  being  a  mercenary  action,  and 
he  thought  that  the  man  who 
condescended  to  bring  such  an 
action  did  not  do  himself  very 
great  credit.  In  the  whole  course 
of  his  not  very  short  career,  he 
remembered  only  one  such,  and 
that  was  where  the  man  had 
nothing,  and  the  lady  a  good  for¬ 
tune  ;  so  that  it  might  have  been 
said  the  man  lost  a  good  provi¬ 
sion  for  his  life  ;  and  that  one 
case  was  compromised  by  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  unworthy  individual.  The 
expressions  of  this  young  lady’s 
letters  might  be  warm  indeed, 
and  might  indicate  the  strong 
passion  natural  to  youth  ;  but 
they  evinced  no  proof  of  deep 
affection.  The  shallow  waters 
made  the  most  noise,  the  deep 
were  dumb.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  letters  or  in  any  part  of 
the  young  lady’s  conduct  to  cause 
displeasure  or  disquietude  to  her 
husband.  She  had  returned  the 
ring,  and  spoke  of  it  in  her  letter, 
and  probably  this  was  the  one  the 
learned  Counsel  had  alluded  to. 
He  then  referred  to  the  plaintiff’s 
letter,  and  said,  that  “  if  that 


didn’t  put  an  end  to  it,  he  didn’t 
know  what  ever  has  put  an  end 
to  such  an  engagement.”  And 
then  why  did  he  not  bring  his 
action  at  once,  and  not  wait  un¬ 
til  she  was  married  ?  If  the  ex¬ 
hibition  that  had  taken  place  had 
been  satisfactory  to  any  one,  he 
hoped  that  it  was  now  concluded, 
and  that  they  would  agree  with 
him,  and  find  their  verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  accordingly — - 
for  the  defendant. 

— — . — - - . — - — -  ■  —  —  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ■  --  — 

MIDLAND  CIRCUIT. 

Nottingham,  July  24. 

Civil  Side. — Hardy  v.  Maples. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover 
the  sum  of  84/.  17 s.  9 d.  for  sup¬ 
plies  of  ale,  tobacco,  &c.  to  the 
voters  and  other  friends  of  Sir 
John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  Sir 
George  Hochepied  de  Larpent, 
at  the  contested  election  for  this 
town  in  June,  1841. 

Mr.  Humfrey  and  Mr.  White 
conducted  the  plaintiff’s  case,  and 
Mr.  Whitehurst  and  Mr.  Wild- 
man  that  of  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff 
was  a  publican  in  St.  James’s- 
street,  in  this  town,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  a  solicitor,  also  residing 
here.  At  the  election  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  employed  with  the  Park- 
ward  Committee  for  the  W7hig- 
Radical  candidates.  On  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  it  was  proved  that 
the  defendant  frequented  the  com¬ 
mittee-room,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  5  that  he 
had  ordered  a  bottle  of  gin  on  the 
morning  of  the  election,  at  three 
o’clock,  for  some  of  the  **  lambs,” 
aud  upon  another  occasion  had 
given  one  ofthese  worthies  brandy- 
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and-water,  and  had  also  told  one 
of  the  waiters  to  see  that  the 
voters  of  Hobhouse  and  Larpent 
had  plenty.  It  further  appeared 
that  the  defendant  had  signed 
some  tickets  or  checks  for  ale  to 
the  amount  of  about  14/.  or  1 51., 
and  that  the  plaintiff  had  supplied 
large  quantities  of  ale,  spirits, 
and  tobacco,  to  the  voters  and 
il  lambs,”  on  the  side  of  the 
Whig-Radicals. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  addressed  the 
jury  for  the  defence.  As  for  the 
supply  of  spirits,  it  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  by  Mr.  Whitby,  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  law  would  not  allow 
a  publican  to  recover  for  small 
quantities  of  spirits  under  20s. 
supplied  on  credit.  The  plaintiff 
could  not  recover  either,  because 
the  drink  was  supplied  for  the  il¬ 
legal  purposes  of  inducing  the 
consumers  to  vote  for  Hobhouse 
and  Larpent,  and  the  plaintiff 
must  have  known  the  purpose, 
for  those  candidates  were  address¬ 
ing  them  there,  and  there  also 
the  “  lambs”  were  penned  up. 

John  Whitby,  warehouseman,  in 
St.  James’s-street,  deposed,  that  at 
the  election  in  June,  1 841 ,  he  gave 
certain  orders  to  public  houses, 
and  among  others  to  Hardy,  the 
plaintiff,  to  supply  ale  and  to¬ 
bacco  to  the  voters  in  favour  of 
Hobhouse  and  Larpent,  who 
should  come  to  his  house.  Made 
four  payments  to  him,  the  first, 
4/.  Is.  5d.j  the  second  3/.  lls.9d., 
the  third,  51.  17 s.  6d.,  the  fourth, 
2/.  9^.  4c/.,  and  this  was  the  whole 
that  he  had  paid  Hardy  during 
that  election,  and  believed  that  he 
made  the  last  of  those  payments 
on  the  Monday  morning  before 
the  election.  On  this  occasion 
he  said  to  Hardy,  <c  I  dare  say 
you’ll  have  a  very  large  bill,  and 
I  had  much  trouble  to  get  the 


money  before,  and  I  don’t  mean 
to  guarantee  you  any  more.” 
Hardy  then  went  out  and  saw 
Mr.  Sands,  and  when  he  came 
back,  told  him  that  Mr.  Robert 
Sands  had  guaranteed  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  thought  Mr. 
Sands  would  be  a  sufficient  gua¬ 
rantee,  when  he  told  Hardy  that  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  trust 
him  for  100/.  Directed  tickets 
to  be  made.  They  were  to  be 
used  as  checks.  There  had  been 
a  considerable  demur  on  former 
occasions  to  the  largeness  of  Mr. 
Hardy’s  bill.  Mr.  Langworth 
acted  as  witness’s  secretary,  and 
made  some  tickets.  Those  pro¬ 
duced  were  the  sort  of  tickets. 
Mr.  Langworth  made  some  and 
signed  some.  Some  were  signed 
by  Langworth,  some  by  Maples. 
It  was  at  the  first  time  that  they 
had  the  <(  free  and  easy.”  Some 
of  the  tickets  were  for  one  gal¬ 
lon,  and  some  for  twenty.  Had 
a  good  bit  of  business  besides 
attending  that  house,  but  he 
did  attend  Hardy’s  house.  Gave 
him  the  tickets  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  ;  that  was  before  the  Mon¬ 
day,  when  he  made  the  last  pay¬ 
ment,  and  that  was  made  in  re¬ 
spect  of  ale,  &c.,  supplied  on 
those  tickets.  None  of  those  he 
paid  for  on  the  Monday  were  left 
in  the  plaintiff’s  hands.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  bother  about 
Alsop’s,  the  baker,  voting.  Be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  promised  both 
parties.  On  Monday  night  or 
Tuesday  morning,  a  number  of 
“  lambs”  came  to  Hardy’s  house. 
On  the  Tuesday  morning  after 
the  election  remembered  being  in 
Hardy’s  house.  There  was  very 
great  confusion,  and  there  were 
hosts  of  “  lambs,”  but  they  seem¬ 
ed  more  like  wolves.  The  tap 
was  stopped.  Mr.  Hardy  did  not 
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know  what  to  do  3  no,  he  did  not, 
nor,  my  Lord,  would  not,  if  he 
had  been  there.  Witness  told 
Hardy  to  give  them  some  spirits, 
or  they  would  surely  pull  the  house 
down. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hum- 
frey. — On  a  former  occasion  he 
guaranteed,  and  it  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble*  On  that 
occasion  a  subscription  had  been 
got  up  to  pay  the  bills,  but  they 
had  expected  the  candidates  to 
pay.  Witness  was  the  <f  finan¬ 
cier,”  or  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  had  a  secretary. 
Never  could  get  the  money,  or 
else  he  would  have  paid  it.  Had 
done  all  he  could  to  get  Mr.  Hardy 
paid.  He  had  a  right  to  be  paid 
a  large  sum.  Everybody  ought 
to  be  paid,  but  the  candidates 
had  not  come  forward.  There 
was  a  good  flock  of  lambs/* 
but  he  did  not  know  exactly  how 
many,  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty. 

Mr.  Richard  Soare,  blacking 
manufacturer,  was  a  member  of 
the  Park-ward  committee.  Mr. 
Hardy  told  him  that  he  had  seen 
Mr.  Sands,  and  he  was  willing  to 
become  his  guarantee,  and  he 
told  Hardy  that  there  was  a  col¬ 
lection  making  in  the  ward  for 
the  “  Francis  Burnett”  public- 
house,  and  that  witness  said  that 
he  would  not  subscribe  unless 
Hardy’s  bill  was  included.  Hardy 
applied  for  payment  to  Sands,  and 
there  was  much  rough  language 
between  them,  the  door  being 
held  ajar  the  while,  and  Hardy 
told  witness  that  he  told  Sands — 
<fF>— n  you,  if  you  were  not  in¬ 
solvent,  I’d  make  you  pav.” 
This  was  after  Sands’  bankruptcy. 
Maples  came  into  the  different 
rooms,  and  assisted  in  anything 
that  was  to  be  done. 

Mr.  T.  Close — Was  chairman 


of  the  Park-ward  committee  for 
Hobhouse  and  Larpent.  Maples 
was  sent  by  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  law  agent  and  ad¬ 
viser,  and  was  attached  to,  but 
was  not  one  of  the  committee. 
The  two  Gordons,  father  and  son, 
were  engaged  to  attend  at  Hardy’s 
house  by  Mr.  Whitby,  to  attend 
to  the  checks  upon  the  ale.  The 
checks  were  just  such  as  those 
produced.  The  Gotham  lambs” 
came,  and  said  that  Harris  had 
sent  them.  The  (i  Ruddington 
lambs”  also  came,  but  he  forgot 
who  sent  them. 

Henry  Cartwright,  a  lace  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  remembered  Hardy 
saying  to  Sands  about  the  month 
of  August  last,  “  You  are  the 
man  that  I  have  to  look  to  for 
the  bill,  and  I’ll  be  d — d  if  I 
don’t  make  you  pay  it.”  Sands 
said  he  had  no  funds,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  kick  Hardy  out  of  the 
yard. 

Michael  Brown,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  suggested  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  defendant  as  a 
legal  agent.  It  was  expressly 
understood  that  he  was  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  money 
matters  3  and  this  was  mentioned 
to  the  plaintiff. 

Henry  George  Rideout,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  stated  that 
the  plaintiff  told  him  he  had  ap¬ 
plied  to  Sands,  from  whom  he 
had  a  guarantee. 

Mr.  Humfrey  addressed  the 
jury  in  reply,  observing  with  se¬ 
verity  upon  the  nature  of  the 
defence,  and  contended  that  abun¬ 
dantly  sufficient  had  been  proved 
to  fix  the  defendant  with  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  sum¬ 
med  up,  intimating  his  opinion 
that  the  defendant  was  liable  only 
for  what  he  had  individually  or- 
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dered,  and  51,  had  been  paid  into 
court,  which  sum  was  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  the  value  of  what 
had  been  proved  to  have  been 
supplied  to  him  personally.  As 
to  his  having  taken  upon  himself 
the  liability  for  the  whole,  the 
contrary  appeared  upon  the  whole 
of  the  evidence.  His  Lordship 
characterized  the  employment  of 
force  fraud,  and  corruption,  as 
atrocious.  As  regards  the  quan¬ 
tity  consumed  by  the  “  lambs” — 
who  sent  them  ?  Why,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Mr.  Whitby  em¬ 
ployed  them,  and  paid  them. 
His  Lordship  continued  to  ob¬ 
serve  upon  the  weakness  of  the 
evidence  to  fix  the  defendant, 
and  remarked,  that  the  plaintiff 
appeared  to  him  to  have  looked 
—  1st,  to  the  subscription,  then 
to  the  candidates,  and  then,  ul¬ 
timately,  to  Sands.  The  whole 
evidence  in  the  cause  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  view. 

The  jury  deliberated  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  for  the  defend¬ 
ant. 


SOUTH  WALES  CIRCUIT. 

Haverfordwest,  July  30. 

Williams  v.  Rev.  F.  Thomas. 

This  was  an  action  for  a  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage.  The  de¬ 
fendant  had  suffered  judgment  by 
default  and  had  obtained  a  writ 
of  inquiry  to  assess  the  damages 
before  the  sheriff,  in  the  presence 
of  the  judge  of  assizes  and  a  jury. 

Mr.  V.  Williams  opened  the 
pleadings,  and 

Mr.  Chilton  said, — The  plain¬ 
tiff,  Miss  Caroline  Williams,  is 
the  sole  surviving  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Williams,  of  Penycoed, 


a  most  ancient  family  of  this 
county,  one  that  is  connected  by 
blood  and  by  marriage  with  the 
aristocracy  of  the  principality. 
She  is  a  lady  by  station,  by  edu¬ 
cation,  and  by  the  society  in  which 
she  moves.  The  defendant  is  a 
gentleman  of  highly  respectable 
family.  His  father  was  the  vicar 
of  St.  Mary’s  parish  in  this  town, 
and  brought  up  his  sons  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  him¬ 
self.  All  his  family  have  obtained 
honours  at  their  universities,  and 
the  defendant  was  for  many  years 
a  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College. 
I  will  not  inquire  into  the  motive 
which  induced  Mr.  Francis  Tho¬ 
mas  not  to  fulfil  his  engagement 
to  the  plaintiff.  He  cannot  deny 
the  promise.  I  cannot  state  what 
the  age  of  Mr.  Thomas  is.  I  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  be  about  the  same 
age  as  the  plaintiff.  The  attach¬ 
ment,  gentlemen,  is  of  long 
standing.  I  do  not  affect  accu¬ 
racy  of  dates  5  and,  bearing  in 
mind  the  mutual  promises  of  af¬ 
fection,  you  cannot  expect  me  to 
call  witnesses  to  prove  expressions 
which  occurred  nine  or  ten  years 
ago.  I  shall  call  a  witness  to 
prove  circumstances  which  oc¬ 
curred  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  to 
show  you  that  the  defendant  not 
only  made  himself  master  of  the 
plaintiff’s  affections,  but  he  made 
himself  master  of  her  person. 
There  have  been  the  strongest 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  raise  a  scandal  upon 
her  character.  Gentlemen,  if  she 
had  been  guilty  of  any  indiscre¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  for  him  or  his 
friends  to  reproach  her.  Indeed, 
they  cannot  5  this  one  unhappy 
error  set  apart,  I  defy  them  to 
cast  the  slightest  imputation  on 
her  character.  In  the  year  1 84- 1 
it  came  to  her  ears  that  the  de* 
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fendant  was  about  to  leave  for 
Australia  as  a  missionary.  Mr. 
Howell  Phillips  will  tell  you  that 
the  defendant  proposed  to  go 
there  ;  that  his  wishes  were  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Fo¬ 
reign  Parts.  The  plaintiff  heard  of 
this,  and  finding  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  forget  all  his  promises, 
made  a  statement  of  her  case  to 
Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Phillips  is  an 
honourable  and  conscientious 
man  ;  and  believing  the  commu¬ 
nication  to  be  confidential,  is  un¬ 
willing  to  disclose  what  took 
place.  But  Mr.  Phillips  told  Mr. 
Thomas  what  she  told  him — that 
he  had  obtained  possession  of  her 
person  by  violence ;  and  what  did 
the  defendant  say  ?  He  admitted 
the  fact,  but  said  it  took  place 
“  when  he  was  unregenerate,  and 
in  an  unconverted  state.’’  Mr. 
Phillips  said,  ec  It  is  your  duty  to 
make  all  the  reparation  you  can 
to  this  unhappy  lady  j  you  should 
marry  her  5  she  is  a  lady,  and  fit 
to  be  your  wife.”  But  no,  he 
would  not.  He  made  proposals 
to  another  lady,  and  left  the 
plaintiff  to  pine  away  in  melan¬ 
choly.  Mr.  Gwynne,  gentlemen, 
went  to  Mr.  Thomas,  and  said, 
“  Is  it  not  true  that  up  to  this 
moment  you  have  been  writing 
to  a  lady  in  whose  happiness  I 
take  an  interest  ?  ”  He  said, 
te  Yes,  but  I  will  not  do  so  any 
more,”  and  then  the  match  was 
broken  off.  Of  course,  gentlemen, 
no  respectable  lady  would  allow 
it  to  go  on.  He  renewed  the 
courtship  in  the  way  in  which  a 
man  who  has  a  guilty  purpose 
always  does,  by  stealth  and  strata¬ 
gem,  and  then  commences  the 
correspondence,  with  much  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you, 
much  against  my  inclination:  — 


“  Dear  Caroline, — I  cannot 
come  this  evening,  I’ll  tell  you 
why  to-morrow. 

<f  Frank.” 


“  Tuesday  Morning, 

“  I’ll  come,  I’ll  come,  sweet 
love,  with  the  haste  that  I  write 
withal. 

“  Frank.” 


“  Goat-street,  Wednesday  Morning. 

fe  Although  Frank  Thomas  is 
not  better  or  more  agreeably  en¬ 
gaged  than  he  would  be  in  wait¬ 
ing  on  you,  alas  !  he  is  otherwise 
engaged, —  doubly  disappointed 
and  annoyed,  for  he  hoped  to 
meet  you  this  evening  at  Mrs. 
W.  Harries’s;  so,  dear  Caroline, 
farewell. 

"  Frank.” 

“  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
“May  11,  1834. 

“  My  dear  Girl, — Since  you 
require  a  letter  by  return  of  post, 
you  must  be  satisfied  with  a  very 
short  one.  To  explain  why  I  am 
so  pressed  for  time  would  only 
waste  it.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
you  are  ill.  You  must  try  to  get 
well,  and  be  happy.  If  I  had  the 
power  to  confer  those  blessings 
on  you,  I  would  say  be  happy, 
and  be  so  for  ever.  Religion 
alone  can  give  this.  You  sup¬ 
pose  I  possess  but  little  of  it,  but 
I  have  been  preaching  to-day. 
Write  to  me  before  the  25th,  and 
I'll  give  you  a  long  letter.  Fare¬ 
well.  Above  all  things  burn  this 
letter — burn  this  letter.  Believe 
me,  the  shortness  of  this  epistle 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
no  one  wishes  your  happiness 
more  sincerely  than 

"F.  t.” 
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“  May  30. 

“  Deliberate  on  these  things. 
If  you  visit  Swansea  the  news 
will  fly  to  Haverfordwest  as  fast 
as  wheels  drawn  by  sorry  jades 
can  speed.  Then  advice  will  fly 
from  Haverfordwest  to  Swansea 
pretty  quick,  though  ’twill  come 
part  of  the  way  by  a  two-horse 
coach.  The  advice  will  most 
likely  be  to  the  following  effect : — 
If  that  woman  annoys  you,  have 
her  up  instantly  before  the  autho¬ 
rities  and  bind  her  over  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  this  is  what  I  shall 
be  urged  to  do.  No ;  I  don’t 
want  to  treat  thee  in  this  manner, 
poor  girl,  but  don’t  you  see  what 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  }  Stay 
thee  quiet  where  thou  art,  and 
perhaps  I’ll  write  thee  a  civilish 
note  again  some  time,  to  wish 
you  a  merry  Christmas  or  a  happy 
new  year,  or  something  like  that. 
O  how  I  wish  you  were  a  real 
Christian,  a  real  believer  in  Je¬ 
sus  !  Pray  to  God  to  give  you 
light  to  apprehend  divine  truth. 
I  wish  you  well. 

"  F.  T.” 

“Heathfield-terrace,  Swansea, 
“Nov.  22,  1841. 

“  My  dear  Caroline,— ’Tis  long 
since  my  hands  wrote  those  words 
before.  I  am  not  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  girl,  as  it  seems  you 
have  heard  ;  there  never  was  any¬ 
thing  criminal  between  us,  I  de¬ 
clare.  Write  and  tell  me  how 
you  are,  but  don’t  come  here  un¬ 
less  I  give  my  consent.  I  have 
something  particular  to  tell  you. 
God  bless  you.  Don’t  show  this. 

“F.  T.” 

“  Heathfield-terrace,  Dec.  6. 

(( My  dear  Caroline, — You  say 
you  should  like  to  be  near  me.  If 


you  were  near  me,  would  you 
study  to  conform  to  my  wishes, 
if  those  wishes  were  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  ?  Do  you  still  really  love 
me  ?  If  so,  grant  me  this  request, 
it  is  as  much  for  your  benefit  as 
my  own — do  not  let  anybody 
know  that  we  have  been  writing 
to  each  other.  The  time  is  not 
yet  arrived  for  making  it  known. 
If  you  tell  any  one  I  shall  most 
likely  hear  of  it,  and  that  will  put 
an  end  to  our  correspondence 
again.  If  you  are  comfortable 
and  welcome  at  your  sister-in- 
law’s  house,  do  not  leave.  Per¬ 
haps  a  time  may  come  when  God 
will  raise  up  another  friend,  at 
whose  house  you  will  still  be  more 
comfortable  and  at  home.  Fare¬ 
well,  my  dear  j  may  peace  dwell 
in  your  heart,  which  I  fear  has 
been  sorely  tried  for  a  long  time. 
God  bless  you,  and  draw  you  by 
His  grace  to  His  Son,  our  only 
Saviour.  You  ask  me  how  I  am  5 
thank  God,  I  am  well. 

“  Yours,  affectionately, 

"  F.  T.” 

“  Heathfield-terrace,  Swansea, 

“  Feb.  18,  1842. 

iC  Caroline,  my  dear,— What  an 
unreasonable  creature  you  are ! 
You  ask  me  to  write  by  return  of 
post,  forsooth,  as  if  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  write  to  you,  when  I 
want  to  be  at  my  studies,  and 
lots  of  other  things  ;  and  then 
you  tell  me  not  to  be  testy  j  why 
if  I  were  a  lamb,  I  should  reel 
back  a  few  paces,  and  bridle  in 
my  chin,  and  then  rush  forward 
and  aim  to  butt  a  bit  under  such 
treatment  as  I  receive  from  you. 
Write  by  return,  indeed  !  Why,  I 
tell  you  I  want  to  be  at  my  stu¬ 
dies.  Not  to  be  testy,  indeed  ! 
Why,  if  I  were  an  unfledged  dove, 
such  a  thing  would  make  me 
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peck ;  if  I  were  water,  I  should 
boil  5  if  I  were  stone,  1  should 
strike  fire  ;  if  I  were  a  stick,  I 
should  be  ready  to  give  you  a 
knock  ;  if  I  were  a  Quaker — and 
that  is  reckoned  as  passionless  a 
thing  as  any  going — I  should  tell 
thee  that  thou  art  a  tiresome  body 
enough,  and  that  I  want  to  be  at 
my  studies.  Don’t  write  to  me 
again  for  three  weeks.  Don’t 
leave  Haverfordwest.  Don’t  be 
naughty.  You  can  do  very  well 
without  seeing  that  scoundrel 
Frank. 

“  F.  T.” 


“  Heathfield-terrace,  Swansea, 

“  August  30,  1842. 

“My  dear  Caroline, — The  bar¬ 
gain  was  that  1  was  not  to  write 
to  you  again ;  we  must  keep  to 
that  till  we  meet ;  ’twill  not,  I 
think,  be  very  long,  if  the  Lord 
will.  Trust  in  Him.  Peace  be 
with  you,  my  poor  girl.  I  hope 
to  tell  you  lots  of  things  soon,  so 
shall  write  no  more.  Good  by. 
tf  I  am  yours, 

“  Frank. 

<f  P.S.— Mind,  the  time  is  not 
yet  come  to  publish  these  things.” 

There  are  more  letters,  gentle¬ 
men  (said  the  learned  counsel) 
which,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  I 
shall  omit. 

Margaret  Thomas. — I  am  a 
servant  to  Miss  Martha  Howell, 
of  Goat-street,  in  this  town.  I 
have  lived  with  her  thirteen  years. 
Miss  Williams,  the  plaintiff,  lodged 
there.  I  was  standing  at  the  outer 
door  about  nine  years  ago.  Miss 
Williams  was  in  the  sitting-room; 
the  defendant  was  with  her.  I 
heard  him  say,  “  I  will  never 
marry  any  one  but  you.” 

Mr.  W.  Evans. — I  am  the  at¬ 
torney  for  Miss  Williams  in  this 
action.  I  called  on  the  defendant 


on  the  24th  of  March  last,  and 
asked  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement 
to  the  plaintiff ;  he  said  circum¬ 
stances  had  come  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  since  he  had  written  to  the 
plaintiff  that  would  induce  him  to 
pass  through  any  ordeal  sooner 
than  marry  her.  She  is  about 
thirty-eight,  1  should  think.  She 
placed  what  money  she  had  in  my 
hands  at  interest.  I  bought  an 
estate  of  her  brother.  Her  share 
was  900 Z.  It  is  now  dwindled 
down  to  160/.  She  was  received 
in  the  best  society  until  what  has 
been  alluded  to  to-day.  Mr. 
\\  illiams  is  a  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  family  and  good  estate. 
The  letter  signed  {t  R.  R.”  bears 
the  same  seal  as  all  the  others. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Phillips. — I  am 
a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England.  I  reside  in  London.  I 
was  here  in  the  year  1841.  I  had 
an  interview  with  Miss  Williams 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Frank  Tho¬ 
mas’s  courtship.  I  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  what  had  passed 
between  us.  I  informed  him  that 
Miss  Williams  had  charged  him 
with  having  seduced  her  about 
nine  or  ten  years  ago.  He  admit¬ 
ted  the  fact,  but  said  it  hap¬ 
pened  when  he  was  an  ungodly 
man,  and  given  to  ungodly  prac¬ 
tices. 

Mr.  John  Harvey,  land-agent, 
proved  that  the  livings  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  were  worth  322/.  a-year, 
independent  of  surplice  fees,  and 
that  the  defendant  had  derived 
some  of  his  property  from  his 
father. 

Mr.  J.  Evans,  Queen’s  Coun¬ 
sel,  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant. 

His  Lordship  briefly  summed 
up,  and  the  jury,  after  retiring  for 
a  short  time,  returned  a  verdict 
for  500/.  damages. 
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CENTRAL  CRIMINAL 
COURT. 

October  30. 

Charge  of  Slave- Tea  ding. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Pedro  de  Zu- 
lueta,  on  a  charge  of  slave- trad¬ 
ing,  began  on  Friday,  the  27th 
inst.,  and  lasted  till  to-day.  Mr.Zu- 
lueta  was  a  junior  partner  of  a  firm 
of  which  his  father  was  the  head, 
and  which  had  extensive  dealings 
with  Spain,  Havanna,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  He  was  him  * 
self  but  twenty- seven  years  of 
age  3  and  a  Spaniard  by  birth. 
The  prosecutor  was  Sir  George 
Stephen,  who  also  acted  as  at¬ 
torney  in  the  case.  Mr.  Sergeant 
Bompas,  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd, 
and  Mr.  Payne  were  engaged  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecution  j  Mr. 
F.  Kelly,  Queen’s  counsel,  Mr. 
Clarkson,  and  Mr.  Bodkin  for  the 
prisoner.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  trial,  Mr.  Kelly  asked  the 
Court  to  allow  Mr.  Zulueta,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  placed  in  the  dock, 
to  sit  near  his  counsel,  to  assist 
in  referring  to  several  documents 
in  the  Spanish  language  3  but  the 
Court  refused  to  permit  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  prisoner  and 
any  other  person  charged  with  fe¬ 
lony.  The  accusation  of  the  in¬ 
dictment,  variously  put  in  seven 
counts,  was,  th§t  in  November 
1839,  the  prisoner  unlawfully 
and  feloniously  equipped,  manned, 
and  navigated  a  vessel  called  the 
Augusta,  for  the  purpose  of  deal¬ 
ing  and  trading  in  slaves.  Mr. 
Zulueta  was  told  that  he  might 
be  tried  by  a  jury  of  which  half 
were  foreigners  ;  but  he  answer¬ 
ed — f<  No,  I  have  no  wish  to  do 
so  5  I  am  as  safe  in  the  hands  of 
Englishmen  as  foreigners.” 

Mr.  Sergeant  Bompas  stated 


the  case.  Viva  voce  evidence  was 
taken  at  great  length  3  and  much 
documentary  evidence  was  put 
in,  including  Mr.  Zulueta’ s  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  Some  let¬ 
ters,  which  were  said  to  be  very 
important  in  their  bearing  on  the 
case,  were  pronounced  to  be  in¬ 
admissible  as  evidence.  The  al¬ 
legations  were  these.  In  1839, 
the  ship  Golupchick ,  trading  un¬ 
der  the  Russian  flag,  and  fully 
equipped  for  the  Slave  Trade,  was 
seized  by  Captain  Hill,  of  the 
Queen’s  frigate  Saracen,  and  sent 
to  England  3  where  it  was  claim¬ 
ed  by  the  Russian  Consul,  and 
eventually  sold  at  Portsmouth,  by 
Mr.  Bernardos,  its  master,  to  a 
Mr.  Emanuel,  for  600/.  Subse¬ 
quently  it  was  purchased,  for 
6501.,  by  Mr.  Jennings,  who  af¬ 
terwards  became  the  commander  3 
and  it  was  now  called  the  Au¬ 
gusta.  There  had  been  a  number 
of  large  tanks  called  “  leagores,” 
which  were  broken  up  by  a  ship- 
cooper  3  but  they  were  carefully 
marked  and  packed  up,  so  that 
they  might  be  put  together  again 
if  needed.  A  number  of  deck- 
screws,  used  for  fixing  moveable 
“  slave-decks,”  were  accidentally 
seen  on  board,  at  Portsmouth,  by 
a  teacher  of  navigation.  The 
vessel  was  sent  from  Portsmouth 
to  Liverpool  j  where,  apparently, 
some  cotton  and  other  manufac¬ 
tures  were  taken  on  board  3  and 
it  was  chartered  in  October  1840, 
by  Messrs.  Zulueta  and  Co.,  on 
behalf  of  Pedro  Martinez  and  Co. 
of  Cadiz  3  Thomas  Jennings  sign¬ 
ing  the  charter-party,  which  set 
forth  that  the  Augusta  was  to 
proceed  direct  to  the  Galinas,  and 
there  discharge  her  cargo,  after 
which  she  was  to  proceed  on  any 
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lawful  voyage,  according  to  the 
directions  the  captain  should  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  consignees,  either 
to  America,  the  West  Indies,  or 
elsewhere.  In  this  transaction, 
Messrs.  Zulueta  professed  to  act 
for  Messrs.  Martinez  and  Co., 
and  merely  to  transfer,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  foreign  firm,  to  Mr. 
Jennings,  the  money  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  the  vessel : 
but  for  the  prosecution  it  was  con¬ 
tended,  that  that  representation 
of  the  case  was  merely  colourable  3 
that  Messrs.  Zulueta  acted  on 
their  own  part,  Mr.  Jennings 
being  really  their  servant  3  the 
proof  of  this  being  a  letter  written 
in  August  1840,  in  which  Messrs. 
Zulueta  told  Mr.  Jennings  that 
they  would  not  give  more  than 
500/.  for  the  vessel,  though  the 
price  actually  paid  was  650/.  3  a 
variation  on  which  mere  agents 
would  not  have  ventured.  The 
ship  sailed  from  Liverpool  with 
a  crew  of  about  twenty  persons  3 
it  met  with  bad  weather  not  far 
from  Cork  or  Falmouth  3  but  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  into  either  of 
those  ports,  the  master  proceeded 
to  Cadiz  to  repair.  There  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew  left  the 
ship,  in  consequence  of  disputes 
with  the  master.  On  its  way  to 
the  Galinas,  in  February  1841, 
the  vessel  was  again  encountered 
by  the  Saracen,  and  detained  by 
Captain  'Hill,  on  Mr.  Jennings’ 
refusal  to  say  <(  for  whom  he  was 
concerned/'  It  was  taken  to  Sierra 
Leone,  and  condemned.  Captain 
Hill  understood  that  on  many 
places  on  the  coast  of  Africa  a 
lawful  trade  and  the  Slave  Trade 
were  carried  on  by  the  same  per¬ 
sons  5  but  not  at  the  Galinas. 
The  vessel  was  not  equipped  for 
the  Slave  Trade  when  he  seized  it 
the  second  time.  Captain  Den¬ 


man,  who  commanded  a  ship-of- 
war  on  the  African  station,  and 
was  for  ten  months  constantly  in 
sight  of  the  Galinas,  deposed  that 
the  trade  there  is  confined  solely 
to  slave-trading — 

There  are  but  two  descriptions 
of  merchandise  ever  taken  to  Ga¬ 
linas;  one  being  provisions  and 
the  other  clothing,  solely  for  the 
use  of  slaves.  The  inhabitants 
had  no  merchandise  of  any  de¬ 
scription  to  give  in  barter  except 
slaves.  *  *  *  Galinas  is  an 

exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
trading  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
that  is  the  only  place  where  the 
Slave  Trade  alone  is  carried  on. 
*  *  *  There  are  many  per¬ 

sons  on  the  coast  of  Africa  who 
carry  on  the  Slave  Trade,  and  also 
a  lawful  commerce.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  a  merchant,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  merchants 
at  Galinas,  might  send  a  cargo  to 
them  without  having  the  slightest 
intention  of  bartering  for  slaves. 
I  know  that  800  tons  of  goods 
were  landed  there  whilst  1  was 
there  3  and  the  vessel  went  away 
in  ballast,  having  received  bills 
or  money.  None  went  away  with 
cargoes  except  those  that  went 
to  the  Havanna.  *  *  *  I 

do  not  believe  that  there  are  any 
actual  merchants  at  Galinas  3  I 
believe  they  are  all  agents.  There 
are  no  persons  there  to  whom 
goods  could  be  consigned  except 
the  slave-factors  3  there  is  not  a 
white  person  in  the  place  exeept 
the  slave-factors.  The  only  ex¬ 
change  they  can  possibly  make 
for  merchandise  is  slaves  3  there 
is  no  produce  there  whatever.” 

Colonel  Edward  Nicholl,  who 
was  Governor  of  Ascension  Island 
and  Fernando  Po  having  been  at 
each  place  for  five  years,  confirm¬ 
ed  this  evidence  of  Captain  Den** 
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man  3  adding,  that  the  slaves  were 
not  sold  for  money,  but  were 
always  bartered  for  with  British 
merchandise.  The  evidence  given 
before  theCommittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  put  in,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  Mr.  Zu¬ 
lueta  knew  Messrs.  Martinez  and 
Co.  to  be  notorious  slave-dealers  3 
and  that  papers  found  in  the  Au¬ 
gusta  when  it  was  seized  related 
to  the  disposal  and  shipping  of 
slaves. 

For  the  defence.  Mr.  Kelly  took 
a  preliminary  objection — that  the 
slave-trading,  to  be  unlawful, 
must  be  carried  on  by  British 
subjects  to  some  British  colony 
or  settlement  3  which  the  Galinas 
w'as  not.  This  objection  was 
over-ruled  3  and  Mr.  Kelly  made 
his  address  to  the  jury.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  high  consideration  in 
which  the  prisoner  and  the  firm 
to  which  he  belonged  were  held — > 

The  younggentleman  for  whom 
he  appeared,  Pedro  de  Zulueta, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who,  though  now  advanced 
in  years,  had  filled  the  very 
highest  offices  in  his  own  country, 
among  them  that  of  President  of 
the  Cortes,  (an  office  equivalent 
to  that  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  this  country,) 
and  had  been  the  representative 
for  the  city  of  Cadiz  so  long  as 
his  commercial  pursuits  allowed 
him  to  remain  in  Spain.  During 
the  whole  of  his  life  he  had  been 
engaged  in  commercial  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  largest  nature  and 
extent,  under  a  firm  of  which  not 
only  he  but  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  before  him  had  been  the 
principals.  For  seventy  years  the 
firm  had  carried  on  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  concerns,  during  a  period 
when  not  only  Spain  but  also 
this  country  was  engaged  in  slave- 


traffic  3  but  the  firm  had  even 
then  abstained  from  and  not  em¬ 
barked  a  single  copper  farthing 
in  the  Slave  Trade.  So  far  from 
it,  it  would  appear  that  when, 
owing  to  a  bankruptcy,  some 
slaves  became  the  property  of  the 
firm,  Mr.  Zulueta,  the  father  of 
the  prisoner,  immediately  gave 
them  their  freedom  :  in  short,  at 
the  only  time  he  ever  could  have 
been  said  to  have  been  the  holder 
of  slaves,  he  instantly  manumit- 
ed  them. 

Mr.  Kelly  complained  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  charge  5 
and  argued  that  Mr.  Zulueta’s 
share  in  the  matter  was  strictly 
that  of  an  agent,  shipping  goods 
and  transferring  money  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  Martinez  and  Co.  3 
and  that  of  several  things  relating 
to  the  management  of  the  vessel 
and  its  voyage  the  defendant  was 
altogether  ignorant.  It  was  true 
that  Mr.  Zulueta  said  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  that 
he  knew  Martinez  and  Co.  to  be 
engaged  in  slave-trading  :  but  he 
then  spoke  of  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  in  1842  3  whereas,  a  little 
further  on  in  his  evidence,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  had  obtained  that 
information  since  the  subject  had 
been  mooted~that  is  to  say,  since 
the  affair  of  the  Augusta.  But 
suppose  he  had  known  that  they 
were  engaged  extensively  in  the 
Slave  Trade,  he  knew  also  that 
they  traded  largely  and  lawfully 
in  sugar  and  tobacco.  Was  a 
party,  then,  who  shipped  goods 
to  such  a  foreign  house — goods 
which  he  could  not  know  would 
be  used  unlawfully — to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  felon }  The  reason 
why  the  vessel  had  an  English 
name  was,  that  under  the  Spanish 
laws  no  Spanish  vessel  could  be 
commanded  by.(  an  English  mas- 
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ter  5  and  Martinez  and  Co.  de¬ 
sired  to  employ  Jennings,  who 
had  before  been  in  their  service, 
and  whom  it  was  convenient  for 
them  to  make  the  ostensible 
owner  of  the  vessel.  As  to  the 
letters  found  on  board  the  Au¬ 
gusta,  Mr.  Zulueta  never  saw  nor 
heard  of  them  until  brought  un¬ 
der  his  notice  in  the  course  of  the 
law- proceedings. 

Several  witnesses  were  called 
to  speak  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Zulueta  5  they  were — Mr.  James 
Cooke,  the  Colonial  broker,  Sir 
John  Pirie,  Mr.  Arroyue,  Mr. 
Thomas  Halifax,  Mr.  Sampson 
Ricardo,  Baron  de  Rothschild, 
Mr.  Isasay,  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
M.  Jose  Maria  Bareiro,  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Consul,  Dr.  Arnott,  Mr. 
Charles  Dodd,  a  solicitor,  Mr. 
Christobel  Gulietta,  a  Spanish 
merchant,  Mr.  Charles  Arthur 
Dodd,  Mr.  Hugh  Sandiman,  a 
stock-broker,  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  the 
firm  of  Gibbs  and  Son,  Mr.  Be- 
vingtonand  Mr.  Tyndall,  Quakers, 
Mr.  Jones  Loyd,  the  eminent 
banker,  Mr.  Frederick  Huth,  a 
Bank  Director,  Mr.  Mocatta,  of 
the  firm  of  Mocatta  and  Gold- 
smidt,  Mr.  Edwin  Gore,  Mr. 
Rougemont,  Mr.  Saddler,  Mr. 
Vantzeller,  the  Portuguese  Con¬ 
sul.  Most  of  these  gentlemen 
had  known  the  prisoner  and  the 
firm  to  which  he  belongs  for 
many  years  5  and  they  vied  with 
each  other  in  eulogizing  Mr. 
Zulueta’s  personal  character,  as 
distinguished  for  honour  and  pro¬ 
bitv  5  while  they  testified  to  the 
high  respectability  of  the  firm. 
Mr.  Jones  Loyd  spoke  generally 
as  to  the  reputation  of  the  house, 
being  personally  unacquainted 
with  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule  summed  np ; 
pointing  out  the  weak  or  strong 


points  in  the  case  on  either  side. 
He  told  the  Jury,  that  if  the  ven¬ 
ture  was  a  lawful  one,or  if  the  pri¬ 
soner  had  no  guilty  knowledge  of 
improper  objects  in  the  venture, 
there  was  an  end  of  the  case. 

About  half-past  eleven  o’clock 
on  Monday,  the  Jury  retired  5 
and  soon  after  one  o’clock  they 
re-entered  the  Court,  and  return¬ 
ed  a  verdict  of  “  Not  Guilty  5” 
which  was  greeted  with  a  loud 
burst  of  cheers. 

There  was  another  indictment 
against  Mr.  Zulueta,  for  a  misde¬ 
meanor  in  the  same  case  5  but 
no  evidence  was  tendered,  and  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  was  formally 
recorded.  On  Mr.  Zulueta’s  leav¬ 
ing  the  Court,  the  cheers  were 
renewed  by  the  people  outside. 


VICE-CHANCELLORS’. 

COURTS, 

November  4. 

Corporation  of  Gloucester  v. 

Wood. 

This  suit,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  determine  one  of  the  re¬ 
maining  questions,  and  in  magni¬ 
tude  of  amount  not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  question,  arising  out  of 
the  administration  of  the  estate 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wood,  was  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  corporation  of 
Gloucester  against  the  late  Sir 
Matthew  Wood  and  his  co-exe¬ 
cutors,  for  the  payment  of  a  le¬ 
gacy  of  200,000/.,  which  the 
plaintiffs  insist  was  bequeathed 
by  the  testator  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  claim  was  founded  on 
expressions  in  a  codicil  which  was 
sent  through  the  Post  Office,  by 
some  unknown  hand,  to  Mr. 
Helps,  one  of  the  legatees  men¬ 
tioned  in  it.  The  case  was  heard 
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before  the  vacation,  and  argued 
at  great  length. 

His  honour  this  day  delivered 
judgment.  By  the  bill  and  ans¬ 
wers  it  appeared  that  there  were 
three  testamentary  papers  ad¬ 
mitted  to  probate — the  first  en¬ 
titled  instructions  for  his  will, 
dated  the  2nd  of  December,  1834, 
in  which  the  testator  appointed 
his  executors,  and  directed  them 
to  retain  all  his  personal  estate, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  such 
legacies  as  he  might  afterwards 
direct ,  the  second  dated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  in  which  he  declared 
his  wish  that  the  executors  should 
have  all  his  property  which  he 
might  not  dispose  of,  and  that 
the  whole  should  be  divided 
amongst  them  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions  subject  to  any  legacies  he 
might  afterwards  make 3  and  the 
third  instrument  was  the  codicil 
(above  stated)  under  which  the 
claim  of  the  corporation  on  this 
suit  was  made,  and  was  in  these 
words:*— “In  a  codicil  to  my 
will,  I  gave  to  the  corporation  of 
Gloucester  140,000/.  3  in  this  I 
wish  my  executors  would  give 
60,000/,  more  to  them  for  the 
same  purposes  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  named.  I  would  also  give 
to  my  friends  Mr.  Ph ill potts 
50,000/.,  and  to  Mr.  George 
Council  10,000/.,  and  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Helps,  of  Cheapside, 
London,  30,000/.  5  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Goodlake,  mother  of 
Mr.  Surman,  and  to  Thomas 
Wood,  Smith-street,  Chelsea, 
each  20,000/.  3  and  Samuel 
Wood,  Cleveland-street,  Mile- 
end,  14,000/.,  and  the  latter  gen¬ 
tleman’s  family  6,000/.  3  and  I 
confirm  all  other  bequests,  and 
give  the  rest  of  my  property  to 
the  executors  for  their  own  in¬ 
terest. — James  Wood.  Glouces¬ 


ter  City  Old  Bank,  July,  1835.” 
This  codicil  referred  to  a  former 
codicil  which  was  not  forthcom¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  absence,  of  which 
no  explanation  was  given.  Sir 
Matthew  Wood,  by  his  answer, 
stated  that  he  believed  this  paper, 
although  admitted  to  probate,  to 
be  a  forgery,  and  he,  and  the 
other  executors  insisted  that  the 
legacies  which  referred  to  the 
corporation  were  void  for  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  Attorney-General, 
who  was  a  party,  had  filed  merely 
a  formal  answer.  The  defendants 
had  also,  in  their  arguments  at 
the  bar,  insisted  on  the  supposed 
revocation  of  the  codicil  referred 
to  ip  the  last  testamentary  pa¬ 
per  j  and  that  if  the  legacy  for 
140,000/.  was  revoked,  the  legacy 
of  60,000/.  must  fail  also,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  purpose  of  both,  le¬ 
gacies  was  the  same.  This  Court 
must  exclude  from  its  considera¬ 
tion  the  circumstances  which  took 
place  before  another  jurisdiction, 
preceding  the  admission  of  the 
instruments  to  probate,  without 
however  expressing  any  opinion 
whether  the  admission  to  probate 
must  in  all  cases  preclude  a  Court 
of  Construction  from  adverting  to 
the  circumstances  under  which 
the  paper  referred  to  had  disap¬ 
peared,  if  they  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  it  on  the  pleadings,  and 
without  deciding  whether,  if  the 
plaintiffs  had  made  out  a  primd 
facie  case  on  the  question  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  the  question  of 
implied  revocation,  it  might  not 
have  b?en  proper  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  it 
happened  that  the  document  so 
referred  to  was  not  forthcoming. 
The  Court  must  also  consider  the 
case  as  wholly  unaffected  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  executors 
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Were  themselves  the  residuary 
legatees.  According  to  the  rule 
of  the  Court,  the  protection  of  the 
residuary  legatee  against  other 
claimants  on  the  estate  wholly 
devolved  on  the  personal  repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  in  protecting  the  es¬ 
tate  their  duties  were  the  same, 
irrespective  of  their  own  interests. 
Assuming  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
private  individuals,  and  not  a 
corporation,  he  would  first  consi¬ 
der  the  question  as  to  the  60,000/. 
A  bequest  of  a  legacy  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  “ for  a  purpose”  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  inconsistent  with  his 
taking  that  legacy  for  his  own 
use  and  benefit — it  might  be  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  him  in 
life,  maintaining  or  educating  his 
family ;  it  was,  however,  equally 
consistent  with  the  supposition  of 
a  trust  for  some  other  than  the 
individual  named,  and  being  a 
purpose  named  in  another  paper 
not  produced,  it  was  far  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  supposition  that 
a  trust  was  intended  than  that  it 
was  a  mere  benefit  to  the  lega¬ 
tee.  In  such  a  case  it  was  clear 
that  the  ordinary  rules  of  con¬ 
struction  acted  upon  in  Courts  of 
Justice,  obliged  him  to  declare 
that  the  uncertainty  which  existed 
was  such  as  to  prevent  a  Court 
of  Construction  from  saying  what 
that  intention  was,  unless  there 
was  some  rule  of  law  raising  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  one  or 
other  of  the  suppositions  as  to 
such  intention.  In  support  of 
the  argument  that  there  was  such 
a  rule  of  law,  it  had  been  insisted 
that  a  Court  of  Construction  was 
never  to  presume  a  trust.  If  it 
was  said  there  was  an  absolute 
gift  to  an  individual,  that  person 
must  take  for  his  own  benefit  un¬ 
less  by  other  parts  of  the  will  the 
absolute  gift  was  reduced  with 


certainty  to  a  trust.  But  the 
cases  which  supported  this  pro¬ 
position  had  no  application  to  the 
present  circumstances.  The  for¬ 
mer  cases  supposed  the  whole 
intention  of  the  testator,  so  far 
as  he  had  committed  it  to  writing, 
to  be  before  the  Court,  and  then 
it  might  be  right  not  to  reduce 
an  absolute  gift  by  any  equivocal 
expressions  or  by  mere  indefinite 
recommendation.  In  the  present 
case  the  difficulty  arose  from  the 
Court  not  having  the  intentions 
of  the  testator  before  it  for  its 
guidance.'  He  did  not  acquiesce 
in  the  argument  that,  where  there 
was  uncertainty,  it  was  imma¬ 
terial  what  the  cause  of  that  un¬ 
certainty  was.  The  testator  said 
his  ascertained  intentions  were 
declared  in  another  paper  j  those 
ascertained  intentions  were  not 
before  the  Court,  and  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  required  him  to  believe  that 
if  those  intentions  were  brought 
before  him,  the  case  would  fall 
within  the  authorities  on  which 
the  proposition  against  presuming 
a  trust  was  founded.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  Court  would  be 
making,  and  not  expounding,  a 
will  if  he  were  to  give  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  the  decree  they  asked,  so  far 
as  the  60,000/.  was  concerned. 
Then,  did  the  circumstance  that 
the  legacy  as  to  a  corporation 
make  any  difference  ?  The  argu¬ 
ment  was,  that  the  legacy  to  the 
corporation  must  have  been  upon 
a  charitable  trust,  or  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  corporation,  or 
upon  trust  for  some  private  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  the  first  of  these  sup¬ 
positions  no  uncertainty  in  the 
object  of  the  charity  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  Court  from  giving  effect 
to  the  legacy  ;  in  the  second  case, 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Act, 
it  was  said,  gave  the  legacy  a 
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definite  object,  as  it  subjected  all 
the  corporate  property  to  general 
public  purposes.  The  third  sup¬ 
position,  it  was  contended,  was 
not  admissible,  and  certainly  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  the 
corporations  should  have  been 
made  trustees  for  a  private  per¬ 
son,  or  that  it  was  otherwise  than 
a  legacy  given  for  some  corporate 
purpose, — but  unless  the  third 
supposition  was  so  improbable  as 
to  raise  a  legal  presumption 
against  it,  the  Court  was  not  at 
liberty  absolutely  to  reject  it.  He 
did  not  presume  that  the  corpo¬ 
ration  were  trustees  for  a  private 
individual,  but  neither  could  he 
as  a  matter  of  law  presume  the 
contrary.  The  absence  of  the 
missing  codicil  was  attended  with 
the  same  consequences  in  this  as 
in  the  assumed  case  of  a  legacy 
to  an  individual.  The  legacy  of 
140,000/.  was  given  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  60,000/.,  and  the 
conclusion  as  to  the  60,000/.  must 
govern  the  legacy  of  140,000/. 
The  language  of  the  codicil  was 
simple,  and  the  understanding 
was  at  once  appealed  to  for  its 
meaning.  In  the  absence  of  ex¬ 
trinsic  circumstances]  ustifying  the 
Court  in  raising  a  presumption 
against  the  executors,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  any  unprejudiced 
mind  to  read  the  codicil  and  en¬ 
tertain  for  a  moment  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  purpose  named,  re¬ 
specting  the  60,000/.,  was  not 
contained  in  the  codicil  bequeath¬ 
ing  the  140,000/.,  or  that  the 
same  purpose  did  not  apply  to 


both.  It  must  be  concluded  that 
the  two  sums  Were  to  constitute  an 
aggregate  fund  applicable  to  one 
and  the  same  purpose.  It  was 
argued  that  this  conclusion  of 
the  Court  would  disappoint  the 
intentions  of  the  testator :  that 
observation  obviously  took  for 
granted  the  point  in  dispute. 
Assuming  the  legacy  not  to  be 
revoked,  and  that  the  codicil  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  accidentally  lost, 
the  intention  of  the  testator  would 
be,  undoubtedly,  disappointed,  so 
far  as  he  intended  to  diminish  his 
residuary  estate  by  the  amount 
of  the  legacy  in  question.  But 
no  rule  of  law  could  be  better 
settled  than  this, — that,  unless 
the  legatee  intended  to  be  bene- 
fitted  by  a  particular  bequest 
could  be  ascertained,  the  mere 
intention  that  the  residuary  lega¬ 
tees  should  not  take  would  be 
inoperative.  The  whole  doctrine 
of  lapsed  legacies  assumed  the 
same  principle.  The  bill  must 
be  dismissed,  but  without  costs. 
It  had  been  argued  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  dismissal  of  the  bill, 
it  should  be  without  prejudice  to 
the  right  to  file  a  new  bill  5  but 
the  suit  had  been  framed  after  the 
discussions  in  the  Court  of  Pro¬ 
bate  and  before  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  with 
every  advantage  of  knowledge 
and  advice,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
for  making  the  dismissal  other¬ 
wise  than  absolute. 

On  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
below  was  affirmed. 
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FINANCE  ACCOUNTS 


Class  I.  Public  Income. 

II.  Public  Expenditure. 

III.  Disposition  of  Grants. 


PUBLIC  INCOME  op  tiib  UNITED  KINGDOM, 


HEADS  OE  REVENUE. 

GROSS  RECEIPT. 

Repayments,  Allow- 
[  anees,  Discounts, 
Drawbacks,  and  j 
Bounties  in  tha; 

Nature  of 
Drawbacks,  &c. 

NET  RECEIPT 

within  the  Year,  after 
deducting 

REPAYMENTS,  8cc. 

ORDINARY  REVENUES. 

£*  &  •  (%• 

£.  9,  d. 

£>•  s  i 

Customs  i  , 

22,850,169  6  1 1 1 

202,969  13  8 

22,647,199  13  Sf 

Excise  ...... 

14,612,044  9  10£ 

689,363  5  9$ 

13,922,681  4  Oj 

Stamps  (including  Hackney  Coach 
and  Hawkers’  and  Pedlars’  Licenses 

7, 297, 521  4 

220,769  1  10$ 

7,076,752  2  8 

Taxes,  Land  and  Assessed 

4,389,406  5  7 

4,338  8  If 

4,385,067  17  5\ 

-  Income  and  Property  . 

Post  Office  ..... 

5, 436,365  13  10 
1,656,513  13  11$ 

48,910  3  101 
121,298  5  7| 

5,387,455  9  11$ 
1,535,215  8  4| 

One  Shilling  in  the  Pound,  and  Six¬ 
pence  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions 
and  Salaries,  and  Four  Shillings  in 
the  Pound  on  Pensions . 

5,317  11  7 

«  •  %  • 

5,317  11  7 

Crown  Lands  ..... 

409,376  11  8| 

t  • 

409,376  11  8f 

Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary 
Revenue  ..... 

5,440  11  7 

•  <  »« 

5,440  11  7 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public 
Offices  •  •  •  ♦  •  ? 

47,676  11  2 

•  ft  ♦  » 

47,676  11  2 

TOTALS  of  Ordinary  Revenues 

56,709,832  0  9| 

1,287,648  18  11$ 

55,422,183  1  10$ 

EXTRAORDINARY  RE¬ 
SOURCES. 

Money  received  from  the  East  India 
Company,  on  account  of  Retired 
Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of  Her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Forces  serving  in  India,  per 
Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.ri. 

. 

60,000  0  0 

»  •  1  I 

60,000  0  0 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  the  Amount  repaid  into 
the  Exchequer  for  the  use  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  out  of  the  An¬ 
nuity  granted  to  Prince  Leopold  . 

32,000  0  0 

M  •  * 

32,000  0  0 

Imprest  Monies,  repaid  by  sundry 
Public  Accountants,  and  other 
Monies  paid  to  the  Public  . 

68,517  15  10 

•  •  •  % 

68,517  15  10 

Money  received  from  China  under 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  in 
August  1842  .  .  , 

1,315,209  1  6 

•  •  •  9 

1,315,209  1  6 

Money  received  from  the  Bank  of 
England  on  account  of  Unclaimed 
Dividends . 

37,112  5  10 

•  •  II 

37,112  5  10 

TOTALS  of  the  Public  Income 
of  the  United  Kingdom  . 

58,222,671  3  11$ 

1,287,648  18  11$ 

56,935,022  5  0$ 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  1843. 

Class  IV.  Public  Funded  Debt. 

V.  Unfunded  Debt. 

VI.  Trade  and  Navigation. 

for  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1844. 


TOTAL  INCOME, 

including 

BALANCES. 

TOTAL 

Payments  out  of  the 
Income,  in  its 
Progress 

to  the  Exchequer. 

PAYMENTS, 
into  the 

EXCHEQUER. 

BALANCES 
and  BILLS 
Outstanding  qn 

5th  January,  1844. 

TOTAL 

Discharge  of  the 
Income. 

£. 

s . 

d. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

23,108,997 

16 

n 

1,576,240 

8 

3 

21,033,717 

0 

9 

499,040 

7 

3! 

23,108,997 

16 

n 

14,249,744 

0 

1,077,900 

15 

0 

12,877,528 

17 

6 

294,314 

8 

14,249,744 

0 

7j 

7,284,278 

0 

<1 

157,372 

5 

H 

6,948,136 

12 

7 

178,769 

2 

4 

7,284,278 

0 

f  4,190,486 

1 

€ 

9,817,504 

16 

n 

294,626 

H 

6 

5,249,260 

13 

11 

83,131 

.6 

101 

9,817,504 

16 

9| 

1,843,413 

1 

H 

980,650 

7 

5f 

595,000 

0 

0 

267,762 

13 

9i 

1,843,413 

1 

n 

5,332 

10 

4 

100 

12 

4 

5,231 

18 

0 

„  •• 

•  e 

5,332 

10 

4 

464,203 

V 

5| 

275,984 

10 

10J 

117,500 

0 

0 

71,368 

16 

rk 

464,203 

7 

5| 

5,440 

11 

7 

©  ® 

6  9 

5,440 

11 

7 

•  • 

5,440 

11 

7 

47,676 

11 

2 

•  « 

•  • 

47,676 

11 

2 

9  a 

<s>  • 

47,676 

11 

2 

66, 826,590 

16 

n 

4,362,225 

14 

'h 

51,069;978 

7 

0 

1,394,386 

*  ‘ 

15 

a 

n 

56,826,590 

16 

21 

60,000 

0 

0 

9  © 

f  f 

60,000 

0 

0 

* 

a  a 

0  0 

' 

60,000 

0 

0 

32,000 

0 

0 

•  a 

•  9 

32,000 

0 

0 

•  9 

a  a 

32,000 

0 

O 

68,517 

15 

10 

9  9 

®  a 

68,517 

15 

10 

•  9 

a  • 

68,517, 

15 

10 

1,315,209 

1 

6 

«  » 

•  • 

1,315,209 

1 

6 

«  0 

•  • 

1,315,209 

1 

6 

37,112 

5 

10 

•  • 

•  ® 

37,112 

5 

10 

a  • 

•  a 

37,112, 

5 

10 

58,339,429 

19 

41 

4,362,225 

14 

1  i 

52,582,817 

10 

2 

1,394,386 

15 

58,339,429 

19 

41 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE 

Of  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Re¬ 
duction  of  the  National  Debt  in  the  Year  ended  5  th  January,  1844. 


;expenditure. 


Payments  out  of  the  Income  in  its  Progress  to 
the  Exchequer . 

Charges  of  Collection . 

Other  Payments  ........ 


Total  Payments  out  of  the  Income,  in  its  progress 
to  the  Exchequer  ....... 

Funded  Debt . 

Interest  and  Management  of  the  Permanent  Debt  . 
Terminable  Annuities . 

Total  Charge  of  the  Funded  Debt,  exclusive  of  the 
Interest  on  Donations  and  Bequests  *  . 

Unfunded  Debt. 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  ,  ,  . 

Civil  List  .  . 

Annuities  and  Pensions  for  Civil,  Naval,  Military,  and 
Judicial  Services,  charged  by  various  Acts  of  Par 
liament  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  .  .  . 

Salaries  and  Allowances . 

Diplomatic  Salaries  and  Pensions  .... 

Courts  of  Justice . 

Miscellaneous  Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  . 

Army  .  .  .  4  t  »  •  .. 

Navy  .  . . 

Ordnance . 

Miscellaneous,  chargeable  upon  the  Annual  Grants  o 
Parliament,  (including  £262,000  to  indemnify  the 
holders  of  certain  forged  Exchequer  Bills)  . 

Insurrection  in  Canada . 

China  Expedition . 

Opium  Compensation  .  .  .  .  . 


— 

£. 

s. 

d. 

3,674,829 

2 

9| 

687,396 

11 

4 

24,656,892 

7 

10 

3,924,183 

16 

4 

28,581,076 

4 

2 

688,084 

4 

2 

390,306 

17 

4 

582,594 

10 

8 

245,341 

6 

11 

178,456 

5 

3 

735,785 

13 

6j 

257,409 

11 

9 

5,997,156 

0 

0 

6,606,056 

14 

2 

1,910,704 

1 

3 

3,279,363 

16 

5 

25,300 

0 

0 

416,056 

0 

0 

1,245,823 

6 

10 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure  • 


£. 


s . 


d. 


4,362,225  14  1} 


29,269,160  8  4 


2,389,894  5  5$ 


19,480,459  IT  8 


55,501,740  5  7 
1,443,309  18  8J 
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DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 


An  Account  showing  how  the  Monies  given  for  the  Service  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  Year 
1843,  have  been  disposed  of ;  distinguished  under  their  several 
Heads;  to  the  5th  day  of  January,  1844. 


SERVICES. 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

e  8  ©  if « 

£• 

8  •  {fm 

Navy 

6,382,990  0  0 

4,915,000  0  0 

J:  ORCES  •  «  »  •  ®  9  o 

6,619,788  0  0 

4,123,500  0  0 

Ordnance  ••••.. 

1,849,142  0  0 

959,200  0  0 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  Civil  Contingen- 
gencies  ;  for  the  year  1843  , 

110,000  0  0 

79,93$  5  8 

To  defray,  to  the  31st  March  1844,  the 
Expenses  of  the  Service  in  Canada  con- 
sequent  upon  the  late  Insurrection  in  that 
Colony . 

25,300  0  0 

25,300  0  0 

On  account  of  the  Expenses  of  the  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  China  ..... 

821,020  0  0 

416,056  0  0 

To  make  good  to  certain  Holders  of  Opium 
surrendered  in  China  in  March  1839, 
the  Amount  of  Compensation  due  to 
them  under  the  Fourth  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  China  , 

1,281,211  O  0 

1,245,823  5  10 

To  defray,  to  the  31st  March  1844,  the  Ex¬ 
pense  of  Works  and  Repairs  of  Public 
Buildings,  for  Furniture,  &c.  for  various 
Public  Departments,  and  for  certain 
Charges  for  Lighting  and  Watching,  and 
for  Rates  and  Taxes,  also  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  and  Repairs  of  Royal  Palaces, 
and  Works  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  for¬ 
merly  charged  on  the  Civil  List  .  . 

105,636  0  O 

50,000  0  0 

T o  defray  the  Expense  of  providing  tem¬ 
porary  Accommodation  for  the  Two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Committee-rooms, 
Offices,  and  temporary  Official  Resi¬ 
dences  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  other  Officers  of  that 
House ;  to  the  31st  March  1844  . 

9,590  O  0 

•  * 

•  « 
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SERVICES— continued. 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

To  defray,  to  the  3lst  March  1844,  the 
Expense  of  the  Works  of  the  New 

<£•  St  (It 

(^1.  (%• 

Houses  of  Parliament  .... 
On  account  of  the  Works  and  Improve- 

140,000  0  0 

25,000  0  0 

ments  in  Trafalgar-square  , 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Holyhead  Har¬ 
bour  and  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead 

12,000  0  0 

6,000  0  0 

Roads  ;  to  the  31st  March  1844 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  maintaining  and 
repairing  the  several  Public  Buildings 
in  the  Department  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  also  the  Ex¬ 
pense  of  Inland  Navigation  and  other 
Services  under  the  direction  of  the  said 

4,169  0  0 

•  •  •  • 

Commissioners  ;  to  the  31st  March  1844 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  and  Re¬ 
pairs  at  the  Harbour  of  Kingstown  5  to 

25,376  0  0 

16,278  0  0 

the  31st  March  1844  .... 

On  account  of  Works  carrying  on  upon  the 

10,000  0  0 

6,000  0  0 

Caledonian  Canal  in  the  year  1843 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  Repairs  to  the 

5,000  0  0 

•  •  •  • 

Harbour  of  Port  Patrick 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Allow¬ 
ances  to  Retired  Officers  of  the  Two 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  to  the  31st  March 

4,500  0  0 

2,000  0  0 

1844  ....... 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury ; 

67,350  O  0 

21,307  2  10 

to  the  31st  March  1844  .  .  . 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department ;  to  the 

54,700  O  0 

38,028  2  3 

3lst  March  1844  . 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  and  also  of 
the  Queen’s  Messengers  and  Extra  Cou¬ 
riers  attached  to  that  Department ;  to 

18,800  0  0 

10,872  16  5 

the  3lst  March  1844  .... 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  in  the 
Department  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies;  to  the  31st 

78,973  0  0 

37,189  4  9 

March  1844  ...... 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  in  the 
Departments  of  Her  Majesty’s  Most  Ho¬ 
nourable  Privy  Council,  and  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  ;  to  the  31st 

22,857  0  0 

11,922  19  11 

March  1844  . 

To  pay  the  Salary  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal ; 

32,800  0  0 

21,893  2  8 

to  the  3lst  March  1844 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Office  of  her 
Majesty’s  Paymaster- G eneral ;  to  the 

2,000  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

3 1st  March  1844  . 

35,493  0  0 

26,000  0  0 
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SERA  ICES— ■co?itimted. 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Comptroller-Gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Paymaster  of 
Exchequer  Bills,  and  the  Paymaster  of 

cT .  s*  (It 

0^,  9  8  9  (is 

Civil  Services  ;  to  the  Slst  March  1844 
To  pay  the  Salaries  and  other  Expenses  of 
the  State  Paper  Office ;  to  the  31st 

16,413  0  0 

8,117  7  9 

March  1844  . 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Eng- 

2,550  0  0 

14  11  11 

land  ;  to  the  31st  March  1844 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Commissioners  for  carrying  into  execu¬ 
tion  the  Act  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Poor  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  the  Act  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Destitute  Poor  in  Ireland;  to  the 

3,200  0  0 

1,114  5  10 

31st  March  1844  . 

To  defray  the  Expenditure  of  the  Mint; 

56,508  0  0 

41,171  1  10 

to  the  Slst  March  1844  . 

To  pay  the  Salaries  of  Persons  employed 
in  the  Care  and  Arrangement  of  the 
Public  Records,  to  the  Slst  March  1844; 
and  the  Compensations  to  Keepers  of 
Records,  and  others  whose  Offices  have 

50,958  0  0 

40,000  0  0 

been  abolished  ..... 
To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Inspectors  and  Superintend  ants  of  Facto- 

11,775  0  0 

4,349  5  9 

ries  ;  to  the  31st  March  1844 

To  pay  the  Salaries  of  certain  Officers  in 
Scotland,  and  other  Charges  formerly 
paid  from  the  Hereditary  Revenue  ;  to 
the  Slst  March  1844  .... 

To  pay  the  Salaries  of  the  Officers  and  At¬ 
tendants  of  the  Household  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  to  the  Slst 

8,800  0  0 

1,815  0  0 

3,720  17  7 

.  e  *  * 

March  1844  . 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  Dublin 
and  in  London,  and  of  Her  Majesty  ’s 
Privy  Council  in  Ireland  ;  to  the  Slst 

6,464  0  0 

2,281  4  6 

March,  1844  ..... 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Office  of  the 
Paymaster  of  Civil  Services  in  Ireland ; 

21,376  0  0 

7,734  9  2 

to  the  31st  March  1844 

To  pay  the  Salaries  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  to  the  Slst 

4,937  0  0 

2,469  5  7 

March  1844  ..... 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Foreign  and  other  Secret  Services ;  to 

2;400  0  0 

[  1,200  0  0 

the  31st  March  1844  .... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  providing  Sta¬ 
tionery,  Binding,  and  Printing,  for  the 

39,200  0  0 

18,907  12  6 
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SERVICES— continued. 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

several  Departments  of  Government  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Co¬ 
lonies,  and  Paper  for  Printing  for  the 
Two  Houses  of  Parliament,  including 
the  Expenses  of  the  Stationery  Office  ;  to 

<£  •  s  •  cl 

o£'.  «•  d. 

the  31st  March,  1844  . 

To  defray  the  Charge  for  Printing,  &c.  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  the  Queen’s  Printers  in  Ire- 

232,533  0  0 

114,401  16  5 

land  ;  to  the  31st  March,  1844 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  Law  Charges, 
and  the  Salaries,  Allowances,  and  inci¬ 
dental  Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Soli¬ 
citor  for  the  Affairs  of  Her  Majesty’s 

4,950  0  0 

1,179  3  8 

Treasury  ;  to  the  31st  March  1844 

To  pay  Expenses  connected  with  the  Pro¬ 
secutions  of  Offenders  against  the  Laws 
relating  to  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  ;  to  the 

38,000  0  0 

35,000  0  0 

31st  March  1844  . 

To  defray,  in  the  year  1843,  certain  Charges 
hitherto  paid  out  of  the  County  Rates  . 

To  defray,  to  the  31st  March  1844,  the  Ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  Sheriffs,  to  make  good 
the  Deficiency  of  the  Fees  in  the  Office 
of  the  Queen’s  Remembrancer  in  the 
Exchequer,  to  pay  the  Salaries  and 
ancient  Allowances  of  certain  Officers  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  the  extra 
Expenses  to  be  incurred  for  a  Winter 

11,300  0  0 

11,300  0  0 

130,000  0  0 

100,244  10  0 

Circuit  of  the  Judges  .... 

To  defray  the  Salaries  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers  of  the  Insolvent  Debtor’s  Court,  of 
their  Clerks,  and  the  Contingent  Expenses 
of  the  Court  and  Office,  to  the  31st  of 
March,  1844 ;  also,  the  Expenses  at- 

16,800  0  0 

6,612  14  11 

tendant  upon  the  Circuit 

1  o  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Prison  for 
Juvenile  Offenders  at  Parkhurst,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  to  the  3lst  March 

12,500  0  0 

6,932  0  0 

1844  . 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Pentonville 

23,815  0  0 

3,879  0  0 

Prison  ;  to  the  31st  March  1844  . 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  General 
Penitentiary,  Millbank ;  to  the  31st 

25,850  0  0 

23,779  4  6 

March  1844  . 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  confining  and 
maintaining  Criminal  Lunaticsin  Bethlem 

19,000  0  0 

14;468^5  8 

Hospital;  to  the  31st  March,  1844 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons  ;  also  the  Salary  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Prison  Board  in 

4,122  0  0 

23  8  2 

Scotland  ;  to  the  31st  March  1844  . 

To  defray  Law  Expenses  in  Scotland;  to 

6,500  0  0 

•  *  •  • 

the  31st  March  1844  .... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  Criminal  Prose- 

64,535  0  0 

24,710  9  0 
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cutions  and  other  Law  Charges  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  to  the  31st  March  1844 
Towards  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Offices  and  Metropolitan  Police  of 
Dublin  ;  to  the  31st  March  1844  . 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  converting  Smith- 
field  Penitentiary,  Dublin,  into  a  Convict 
Depot,  and  for  Works  and  Repairs  to  the 
Constabulary  Barrack  in  Dublin 
To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Convict  Es¬ 
tablishment  at  Home  and  at  Bermuda, 
and  at  Gibraltar;  to  the  31st March  1844 
To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Maintenance, 
Custody,  Superintendence,  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Convicts  at  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  ;  to  the  31st 
March  1844  . 

For  Public  Education  in  Great  Britain,  in 

the  year  1843  . 

To  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant  oflreland  to 
issue  money  for  the  advancement  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Ireland  ;  to  the  31st  March 
1344 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  School  of 
Design,  and  for  Aid  to  Provincial 
Schools  ;  to  the  31st  March  1844  . 

To  pay  the  Salariesand  Allowances  granted 
to  certain  Professors  in  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  to  the  31st 
March  1844  ..... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  University 
of  London ;  to  the  31st  March  1844  . 

To  pay,  to  the  31st  March  1844,  Grants  to 
Scottish  Universities,  formerly  defrayed 
from  the  Hereditary  Revenues  of  the 

^  Crown . 

Towards  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  College  in  Ireland;  to  the 

31st  March  1844  . 

Towards  defraying  the  Expenses  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy;  fo  the  31st  March 

^ 1844  . 

Towards  defraying  the  Expenses  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy;  to  the  31st 

March  1844  . 

Towards  defraying  the  Expenses  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ;  to  the  31st  March 
1844  ....... 

Towards  defraying  the  Salaries  and  Ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical 
Institution  ;  to  the  31st  March  1844  . 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  New  Buildings 
and  Fittings  at  the  British  Museum;  to 
the  31st  March  1844  .  ,  . 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

9  $9  Cf  9 

61,449  0  0 

30,517  14  9 

31,400  0  0 

12,700  0  0 

5,596  0  0 

83,954  0  0 

36,734  5  4 

300,000  0  0 

®  ®  * 

50,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

50,000  0  0 

5,000  0  £0 

4,411  0  0 

2,238  0  10 

2,006  0  0 

2,006  0  O 

4,548  0  0 

1,546  19  5 

7,380  O  O 

5,799  6  5 

8,928  0  0 

6,696  0  0 

300  0  0 

300  0  O 

300  0  0 

300  0  0 

5,600  0  0 

5,600  O 

1,950  0  0 

1,462  10  O 

-37,485  0  0 

11,519  13  2 
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SERVICES — continued. 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

To  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  to  purchase  certain  Collections  for 

o£*  d. 

of.  d. 

that  Institution . 

For  the  Purchase  of  a  Picture  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery,  and  for  the  Expenses  of 

5,275  0  0 

3,875  0  0 

the  Gallery  in  the  year  1843  .  .  * 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology ;  to  the  31st  March 

1,600  0  0 

1,500  0  0 

1844  .  •  •  •  «  •  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Magnetic  Ob¬ 
servations  at  Toronto,  Saint  Helena,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  also  for  Ob¬ 
servations  and  Services  carrying  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
and  for  other  Scientific  Works  and  Pub- 

2,008  0  0 

2,008  0  0 

lications ;  to  the  31st  March  1844  .  * 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  British  Mu- 

4,000  0  0 

1,415  10  9 

seum,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1844 
Towards  defraying,  in  the  year  1843,  the 
Cost  of  the  Monuments  to  be  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Lord 
Exmouth,  and  Lord  de  Saumarez,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Addresses  of  the  House  of 

32,576  0  0 

24,432  0  0 

Commons  of  the  10th  August  1842  . 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Bahama  Islands  ;  to  31st 

1,500  0  0 

1,500  0  0 

March  1844  . * 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Bermudas ;  to  the  31st 

March  1844  . 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  Prince  Edward’s  Island  ;  to 

3,410  0  0 

4,049  0  0 

1,358  3  4 

♦  •  •  • 

31st  March  1844  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Establishment 
at  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  for  the 
Relief  of  Shipwrecked  Persons ;  to  the 

3,070  0  0 

1,635  0  0 

31st  March  1844  . 

To  defray  the  Charges  of  the  Civil  Estab¬ 
lishments  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa ; 

400  0  0 

400  0  0 

to  the  3lst  March  1844  .... 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  Saint  Helena,  and  of  Pen¬ 
sions  and  Allowances  to  the  Civil  and 
Military  Officers  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  iate  Establishment  in  that  Island  ; 

13,680  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

to  the  31st  March  1844  .... 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Settlement  of 
Western  Australia;  to  the  31st  March 

1844  .  . 

Towards  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Set- 

11,500  0  0 

7,785  0  0 

8,940  6  2 

•  *  4  4 

tlement  at  Port  Essington 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Government  of 
the  Falkland  Islands ;  to  the  31st  March 

1,468  0  0 

#  •  4  • 

1844 

4,350  0  0 

2,096  19  9 
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SERVICES— -continued. 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid, 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Colony  of  New 

o  S  0  (L 

«  S  #  (J/9 

Zealand . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Civil  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  Heligoland ;  to  the  31  st 

61,093  0  0 

59,197  13  8 

March  1844  .  .  .  .  *  . 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  Salaries  of  the 
Governors,  Lieutenant-Governors,  and 
others  in  Her  Majesty’s  West-India 

1,0  23  0  0 

4  4  0  9 

Colonies;  to  the  31st  March  1844  .  » 

To  defray  the  charge  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  of  the  British  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Provinces  and  New  Zealand;  to 

18,667  0  0 

6,000  0  0 

the  31st  March  1844  ,  .  .  « 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Indian  Depart- 

12,190  0  0 

*  •  o  a 

ment  in  Canada  ;  to  the  31st  March  1844 
To  defray  to  the  31st  March  1844,  the 
Charge  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emi- 

18,895  0  0 

•  •  9  9 

gration  Board  ....  * 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Salaries,  Al¬ 
lowances,  and  Contingencies  of  the  Sti¬ 
pendiary  Justices  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mauritius,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  to 

11,286  0  0 

1,595  16  6 

the  31st  March  1844  .... 

To  defray  such  Expenses  as  Her  Majesty 
may  incur  in  the  year  1843,  in  aiding 
Local  Legislatures  in  providing  for  the 
Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the 

49,700  0  0 

®  •  9  ® 

Emancipated  Negro  Population  .  . 

To  defray  Expenses  incurred  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Captured  Negroes  and  Liberated 
Africans,  under  the  Acts  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade;  to  the  3lst  March 

18,000  0  0 

12,735  3  8 

1844  ...  .... 

To  pay  to  the  31st  March  1844,  the  Sala¬ 
ries  and  Incidental  Expenses  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  established  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty,  under  the  Treaties  with  Foreign 
Powers  for  suppressing  the  Traffic  in 

35,000  0  0 

35,000  0  0 

Slaves  ....... 

To  defray  to  the  31st  March  1844  the 
Charge  of  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls  General, 
Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  abroad  ;  also 
the  Contingent  Expenses  of  such  Consuls 

23,000  0  0 

11,000  0  0 

General,  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls 

To  pay  the  Bills  drawn  from  South  Austra¬ 
lia  for  Expenses  incurred  for  the  Relief 

'■  104,770  0  0 

63,483  15  0 

of  the  Destitute  Emigrants  .  .  . 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  Superannuation 
Allowances  and  Compensations  to  Per¬ 
sons  formerly  employed  in  Public  Offices 
or  Departments,  or  in  the  Public  Ser- 

3,500  0  0 

3,500  0  0 

vice  ;  to  the  31st  March,  1844 

To  enable  Her  Majesty  to  grant  Relief,  to 
the  31st  of  March  1844,  to  Toulonese 

81,300  0  0 

41,360  15  5 
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and  Corsican  Emigrants,  Dutch  Naval 
Officers’  Widows,  Saint  Domingo  Suffer¬ 
ers,  American  Loyalists,  and  others  who 
have  heretofore  received  Allowances 
from  Her  Majesty,  and  who,  for  Services 
performed  or  Losses  sustained  in  the 
British  Service,  have  special  claims  on 
Her  Majesty’s  justice  and  liberality 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  National 
Vaccine  Institution  for  the  year  1843  . 
Towards  the  Support  of  the  Refuge  for 
the  Destitute  for  the  year  1843 
For  Payment  of  the  Subsistence  of  the 
Polish  Refugees  and  allowances  to  dis¬ 
tressed  Spaniards  ;  to  the  3lst  of  March 
1844  ....... 

To  pay,  to  the  31st  of  March  1844,  the 
usual  Allowances  to  Protestant  Dissent¬ 
ing  Ministers  in  England,  Poor  French 
Protestant  Refugee  Clergy,  Poor 
French  Laity,  and  other  charges  for¬ 
merly  defrayed  from  the  Civil  List,  the 
Hereditary  Revenue,  &c. 

To  pay,  to  the  31st  of  March  1844,  Chari¬ 
ties,  Bounties  and  other  Charges  in 
Scotland,  formerly  defrayed  from  the 
Hereditary  Revenue  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  Dublin;  to  the  31st  March 
1844  ....... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  House  of 
Industry,  Dublin;  to  the  31st  March 
1844  ....... 

Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  the  Fe¬ 
male  Orphan  House,  Dublin ;  to  the  31st 
March  1844  ...... 

Towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
Westmorland  Lock  Hospital;  tothe3lst 

of  March  1844  . 

Towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
Lying-in-Hospital,  Dublin;  to  the  31st 

of  March  1844  . 

Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  Dr.  Ste¬ 
vens’  Hospital,  Dublin  ;  to  the  31st  of 
March  1844  ..... 

Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  the 
House  of  Recovery  and  Fever  Hospital, 
Cork-street,  Dublin;  to  the  31st  March 
1844  ....... 

Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  the 
Hospital  for  Incurables ;  to  the  31st 

of  March,  1844  . 

To  defray  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

£.  s,  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

6,700  0  0 

2,000  O  0 

1,850  0  0 

1,850  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

12,600  0  0 

2,544  13  2 

4,840  0  0 

•  t  •  • 

2,154  0  0 

•  •  •  • 

7,597  0  0 

••  •  » 

13,973  0  0 

7,456  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

600  0  0 

2,500  0  O 

2,079  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

1,500  0  0 

1,500  0  0 

3,000  O  O 

2,422  14  4 

500  O  0 

500  0  0 

I 
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■  ■  i  ■  i  • 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

and  Bequests  in  Ireland ;  to  the  31st  of 

• 

• 

Co 

<£+  s&  (I* 

March,  1844  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Non- conforming, 
Seceding  and  Protestant  Dissenting  Mi¬ 
nisters  in  Ireland  ;  to  the  31st  March, 

TOO  0  0 

TOO  0  0 

1844  ....... 

To  defray,  to  the  31st  March  1844,  Chari¬ 
table  Allowances  charged  on  the  Con- 
cordatum  Fund,  and  other  Allowances 

35,630  0  0 

15,951  19  8 

and  Bounties  in  Ireland 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  a  Special  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Condition  of  Persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  Mines  in  the  counties  of  War- 

7,475  0  0 

6,683  19  2 

wick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Salop  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Townland 
Survey  of  Ireland;  to  the  31st  March 
1844  ....... 

To  defray  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  River  Shannon;  to  the  31st  March 

650  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

163  3  4 

•  •  #9 

1844  ....... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Works  and 
Repairs  to  the  British  Ambassador’s 

House  at  Paris . 

Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  British  Ambassador’s  House  at 

3,421  0  0 

3,892  O  0 

1,521  15  3 

•  •  •  9 

Constantinople  ..... 
Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  Steam 
Communication  to  India  by  way  of  the 

10,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

Red  Sea  ;  to  the  31st  of  March  1844 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode 

50,000  0  0 

25,000  0  0 

of  preserving  the  Public  Health  . 

To  defray  to  the  31st  March  1844  the  Ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  practical  Operation  of 
the  Poor  Laws  in  Scotland  . 

To  pay  the  Interest  due  to  the  respective 
Holders  of  certain  Forged  Exchequer 
Bills,  in  respect  of  which  Indemnity  has 

5,000  0  0 

7,000  0  0 

900  0  0 

4,095  6  1 

been  granted  .  •  .  * 

4,903  16  5 

4,903  16  5 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  any  Exchequer 

19,921,283  16  5 

13,023,241  16  8 

Bills  charged  on  the  Aids  or  Supplies  for 
the  Year  1843  ..... 

18,182,100  0  0 

9,036,600  0  0 

38,103,383  16  5 

22,059,841  16  8 
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PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 

NOT  BEING  PART  OF  THE  SUPPLIES  GRANTED  FOR  THE 

SERVICE  OF  THE  YEAR. 


- — * 

PAID. 

Estimated 
further  Payments. 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers  for  Building  additional  Churches, 
per  Act  58  Geo.  III.  c.  45. 

For  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  charged 
on  the  Aids  or  Supplies 

To  indemnify  the  Holders  of  certain 
Forged  Exchequer  Bills,  per  Act  6 
Viet.,  c.  1  .  •  ♦  •  • 

«  4 

pf.  St  d> 

3,000  0  0 

273,069  11  0 

262,000  0  0 

<£*  s.  d. 

•  •  •  # 

241,964  9  0 

II  *  t 

538,069  11  0 

241,964  9  0 
538,069  11  0 

Total  Services  not  voted  .... 
Amount  of  Sums  voted  .... 

Total  Grants  and  other  Services  •  •  ♦ 

780,034  0  0 
38,103,383  16  5 

38,883,417  16  5 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

FOR  ANSWERING  THE  FOREGOING  SERVICES; 


Sums  to  be  brought  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  per  Act 
6  Viet.  c.5.  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  . 

Ditto  Ditto  6  &  7  Viet.  c.  99  . 

Duty  on  Sugar,  per  Act  6  &c7  Viet.  c.  27  .  ,  .  . 

Surplus  of  Ways  and  Means,  per  Act  6  Sc  7  V ict,  c.  87  .  . 


o£-  s.  d, 

8,000,000  0  0 
7,392,044  0  0 
3, 000,000  0  0 
47,994  12  3 


Exchequer  Bills,  voted  in  Ways  and  Means,  viz. : — 

Per  Act  6  Viet.  c.  17.  .  .  .  ^.9,050,000 

Ditto  6  &  7  Viet.  c.  87.  .  .  11,132,100 


To  indemnify  the  Holders  ofeertain  Forged  Exchequer  Bills, 
per  Act  6  Viet.,  c.  1  . . 


18,440,038  12  3 


20,182,100  0  0 

262,000  0  0 


Total  Grants  and  other  Services  not  voted  . 


38,884,138  J2  3 
38,883,417  16  5 


Surplus  of  Ways  and  Means 


720  15  10 
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PUBLIC 

Of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
DEBT. 


l.  CAPITALS. 

2.  CAPITALS 
[transferred  to  the 
Commissioners. 

3.  CAPITALS 
£  UNREDEEMED.  » 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Debt  due  to  the  South  ^  g  r  cen^ 
Sea  Company  .  .  S  . 

Old  South  Sea  Annuities  ditto. 

New  South  Sea  Annuities  ditto. 
South  Sea  Annuities,  1751  ditto. 
Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of?  ditto> 
England  .  .  •  \ 

Bank  Annuities  created?  ditto. 

in  1726  .  .  .5 

Consolidated  Annuities  .  ditto. 

Reduced  Annuities  .  .  ditto. 

Total  at  3  per  cent.  . 

Annuities  at  per  cent,  anno  1818. 
Reduced  per  cent.  Annuities  . 

New  3£  per  cent.  Annuities 

New  5  per  cent.  Annuities  .  . 

Total,  Great  Britain  . 

IN  IRELAND. 

Irish  Consolidated  Annuities,  3  per  ? 

cent.  .  .  •  •  •  *  3 

Irish  Reduced  Annuities,  ditto 

3£  per  cent.  Debentures  and  Stock  . 
Reduced  3£  per  cent.  Annuities 

New  3£  per  cent.  Annuities 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at? 

per  cent . 3 

New  5  per  cent.  Annuities 

Total,  Ireland  .  « 

Total,  United  Kingdom  . 

d* 

3,662,784  8  6£ 

3,497.870  2  7 

2,460,830  2  10 
523,100  0  0 

11,015,100  0  0 

817,800  0  0 

368,496,607  17  1$ 

126,378,704  11  11 

£  *  $  •  d  • 

r 

m  •  • 

728  9  9 

682,643  1.  8 

1,019,148  2  7 

£.  s.  d. 

3,662,784  8  6| 

3,497,870  2  T 

2,460,830  2  10 
523,100  0  0 

11,015,100  0  0 

817,071  10  3 

367,813,964  15  5$ 

125,359,556  9  4 

516,852,797  2  1  If 

9,613,512  14  9 

66,703,171  0  0 

144,311,553  5  8 

430,076  3  2 

1,702,519  14  0 

1,528  10  8 

31,345  17  5 
85,805  19  1 

515,150,277  8  11* 

9,611,984  4  1 

66,671,825  2  7 

144,225,747  6  7 

430,076  3  2 

737,911,110  6  6\ 

1,821.200  J  2 

736,089,910  5  4$ 

4,724,094  7  0 

206,567  7  9 
14,599,133  13  11 
811,404  14  5 

13,103,539  7  1 

2,630,769  4  8 

3,673  11  2 

•  •  • 

as  m  m 

s»  m  m 

m  m  m 

4,724,094  7  0 

206,567  7  9 

14,599,133  13  11 
811,404  14  5 

13,103,539  7  1 

2,630,769  4  8 

3,673  11  2 

36,079,182^6  0 

- 

36,079,182  6  0 

773,990,292  12  6| 

1,821,200  1  2 

772,169,092  11  4j| 

The  Act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  27,  which  came  into  operation  at  the  3th  July,  1829,  enacts,  “  That  the 
Sum  thenceforth  annually  applicable  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  shall  be  the  Sum  which  shall  appear  to  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  actual  annual  surplus 
Revenue,  beyond  the  Expenditure  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  ,  and  the  following  Sums  have 
been  accordingly  received  by  the  Commissioners,  to  be  applied  to  the  Reduction  of  the  said  Debt, 
including  Sums  on  account  of  Donations  and  Bequests,”  viz. : — 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF 


The 

f  Donations 

Sinking  Fund. 

*3  and  Bequests.  ; 

Applicable  between 

5th  April  and  5th  July,  1843  ..... 

£.  s.  d. 

m  m  m 

£.  3.  d. 

1,181  2  3 

5th  July  and  10th  October,  1843  . 

•  to  to 

3,407  8  8 

10th  October,  1843,  and  5th  January,  1844  .  .  . 
5th  January  and  5th  April,  1844  .  .  ,  .  . 

- 

999  10  9 

227,135  7  11 

3,477  12  10 

227,135  7  11 

9,065  14  6 
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FUNDED  DEBT 

Charge  thereupon,  at  the  5th  January,  1844. 


CHARGE. 


IN 

IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IRELAND. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Annual  Interest  on  Unre- 

• 

deemed  Capital . 

23,193,846 

12 

3 

1,238,173 

3 

4* 

o 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860 

1,293,890 

18 

2 

485 

8 

10 

=3 

Annuities  per  4  Geo.  4,  c.  22, 

<15 

*-} 

do.  1867  .... 

585,740 

0 

0 

. 

- 

o 

Annuities  per  10  Geo.  4,  c.  24, 

O 

and  3  Will.  4,  c.  14,  expire 

various  periods 

1,142,651 

14 

3 

“ 

- 

Ph  \ 

Life  Annuities  per  48 

O 

Geo.  3,  c.  142,  10 

•+> 

rC  O 

Geo  4,  c.  24,  and  3 

o 

-+->  -*3 
rQ 

Will.  4,  c.  14 

842,055 

6 

0 

• 

- 

<15 

45  Q 

Tontines  and  T  English 

18,845 

15 

0 

®  >. 

- 

O 

_C  r*—t 

es 

other  LifeAn-f 
nuities  per  C 

<3  o 

various  Acts,  j  Irish  . 

34,230 

8 

7 

6,823 

7 

3 

27,111,260 

14 

3 

1,245,481 

19 

H 

Management 

«  •  «  • 

160,140 

3 

n 

- 

- 

Total  Annual  Charge 

27,271,400 

17  10J 

1,245,481 

19 

5* 

TOTAL 

ANNUAL  CHARGE. 


£.  s.  d. 


28,516,882  17  S| 


ABSTRACT. 


%*  Shillings  and  Pence  omitted . 


CAPITALS. 

CAPITALS 
transferred  to 
the  Com¬ 
missioners. 

CAPITALS 

unredeemed. 

ANNUAL  CHARGE. 

Due  to  the 
Public  Creditor. 

Management. 

TOTAL. 

Great  Britain. 
Ireland  . 

Total 

£. 

737,911,110 

36,079,182 

£. 

1,821,200 

£. 

736,089,910 
36, €79,182 

£. 

27,111,260 

1,245,481 

£. 

160,140 

£. 

773,990,292 

*  1,821,200 

772,169,092 

28,356,742 

160,140 

28,516,88 2 

•  On  account  of  Donations  and  Bequests  . 

Do.  of  Stock  unclaimed  10  years  or  upwards  . 
Do.  of  Unclaimed  Dividends  . 


£•  s .  d 
298,478  16  9 

375,121  4  5 

1,147,600  0  0 


1,821,200  1  2 


2  E 
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LIST  OF  THE  GENERAL  ACTS 


Passed  in  the  Third  Session  of  the  Fourteenth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 6°  7°  Viet. 


VI°  &  VII0  Vict. 

LAN  Act  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to 
jLJL  indemnify  the  Holders  of  cer¬ 
tain  forged  Exchequer  Bills. 

II.  An  Act  to  discontinue  certain  Ac¬ 
tions  under  the  Provisions  of  an 
Act  of  the  Second  Year  of  King 
William  the  Fourth,  for  regulating 
the  Vend  and  Delivery  of  Coals  in 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westmin¬ 
ster,  and  in  certain  Parts  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Counties. 

III.  An  Act  for  punishing  Mutiny 
and  Desertion,  and  for  the  better 
payment  of  the  Army  and  their 
Quarters. 

IV.  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of 
Her  Majesty ’s  Royal  Marine  Forces 
while  on  shore. 

V.  An  Act  to  apply  the  Sum  of  Eight 
Millions  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  to  the  Service  of  the  Year 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-three. 

VI.  An  Act  to  alter  the  Hours  within 
which  certain  Oaths  and  Declara¬ 
tions  are  to  be  made  and  subscribed 
in  the  House  of  Peers. 

VII.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  af¬ 
fecting  transported  Convicts  with 
respect  to  Pardons  and  Tickets  of 
Leave. 

VIII.  An  Act  to  empower  Justices  of 
the  Peace  in  Ireland  to  act  in  certain 
Cases  relating  to  Rates  to  which 
they  are  chargeable. 

IX.  An  Act  to  indemnify  such  Per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  have 
omitted  to  qualify  themselves  for 
Offices  and  Employments,  and  to 
extend  the  Time  limited  for  those 
Purposes  respectively  until  the 
Twenty-fifth  Day  of  March  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
four  j  and  lor  the  Relief  of  Clerks 


to  Attornies  and  Solicitors  in  certain 
Cases. 

X.  An  Act  for  removing  Doubts  as 
to  the  Punishment  which  may  be 
awarded  under  the  Provisions  of  an 
Act  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Years 
of  Her  present  Majesty,  “for  taking 
away  the  Punishment  of  Death  in 
certain  Cases,”  for  certain  Offences 
therein  specified. 

XI.  An  Act  to  indemnify  Witnesses 
who  may  give  Evidence  before  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  on  a 
Bill  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Sud - 
bury  from  sending  Burgesses  to  serve 
in  Parliament. 

XII.  An  Act  for  the  more  conveni¬ 
ent  holding  of  Coroners’  Inquests. 

XIII.  An  Act  to  enable  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  provide  for  the  Government 
of  Her  Settlements  on  the  Coast  of 
Africa  and  in  the  Falkland  Islands . 

XIV.  An  Act  for  carrying  into  effect 
a  Treaty  between  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Republic  of  Bolivia  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

XV.  An  Act  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  Treaty  between  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Republic  of  Texas  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade. 

XVI.  An  Act  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  Treaty  between  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the 
Uruguay  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade. 

XVII.  An  Act  for  raising  the  Sum 
of  Nine  millions  and  fifty  thousand 
Pounds  by  Exchequer  Bills,  for 
the  Service  of  the  Year  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three, 

XVIII.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law 
for  the  Registration  of  Persons  en¬ 
titled  to  vote,  and  to  define  certain 
Rights  of  voting,  and  to  regulate 
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certain  Proceedings  in  the  Election 
of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament 
for  England  and  Wales. 

XIX.  An  Act  to  empower  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Woods 
to  appropriate  to  Building  Pur¬ 
poses  the  Area  of  Thatched  House 
Court,  and  to  widen  and  improve 
Little  Saint  James'  Street,  in  the 
Parish  of  Saint  James  Westminster. 

XX.  An  Act  for  abolishing  certain 
Offices  on  the  Crown  Side  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  and  for 
regulating  the  Crown  Office. 

XXI.  An  Act-  to  continue  until  the 
Thirty-first  Day  of  July  One  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  forty -four, 
and  to  the  End  of  the  then  Session 
of  Parliament,  the  several  Acts 
for  regulating  Turnpike  Roads  in 
Ireland. 

XXII.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Le¬ 
gislatures  of  certain  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Colonies  to  pass  Laws  for 
the  Admission,  in  certain  Cases  of 
unsworn  Testimony  in  Civil  and 
Criminal  Proceedings. 

XXIII.  An  Act  to  amend  and  ex¬ 
plain  an  Act  for  the  Commutation 
of  certain  Manorial  Rights  in  re¬ 
spect  of  Lands  of  Copyhold  and 
Customary  Tenure,  and  in  respect 
of  other  Lands  subject  to  such 
Rights,  and  for  facilitating  the  En¬ 
franchisement  of  such  Lands,  and 
for  the  Improvement  of  such  Te¬ 
nure. 

XXIY.  An  Act  to  continue,  until 
the  Fifth  Day  of  April  One  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five, 
Compositions  for  Assessed  Taxes, 
and  to  amend  the  Laws  relating 
to  the  Land  and  Assessed  Taxes, 
and  also  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Duties  on  Profits  arising  from  Pro¬ 
perty,  Professions,  Trades,  and 
Offices. 

XXY.  An  Act  to  enable  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  settle  an  Annuity  on  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Au¬ 
gusta  Caroline ,  eldest  daughter  of 
Ilis  Royal  Plighness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 

XXVI.  An  Act  for  regulating  the 
Prison  at  Millbank. 

XXYII.  An  Act  for  granting  to  Her 
Majesty,  until  the  Fifth  Day  of 
July  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-four,  certain  Duties  on 
Sugar  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  Service  of  the 


Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-three. 

XXVIII.  An  Act  to  abolish  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Oath  as  a  Qualifica¬ 
tion  for  Voters  at  Elections  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

XXIX.  An  Act  for  reducing  the 
Duty  on  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour, 
the  Produce  of  the  Province  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  imported  thence  into  the 
United  Kingdom. 

XXX.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law 
relating  to  Pound-breach  and  Res¬ 
cue  in  certain  Cases. 

XXXI.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  to 
purchase  certain  parcels  of  land  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  said  Hospital, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

XXXII.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws 
in  force  relating  to  Grand  Jury 
Presentments  in  Counties  of  Cities 
and  Towns  in  Ireland. 

XXXIII.  An  Act  to  repeal  so  much 
of  an  Act  of  the  First  Year  of  King 
George  the  First  as  limits  the  Time 
for  taking  and  being  restrained  from 
taking  Salmon  in  certain  rivers ; 
and  to  amend  and  extend  the  Pro¬ 
visions  of  an  Act  of  the  Fifty- 
eighth  Year  of  King  George  the 
Third  to  the  Rivers  therein  men¬ 
tioned. 

XXXIV.  An  Act  for  the  better  Ap¬ 
prehension  of  certain  Offenders. 

XXXV.  An  Act  to  amend  so  much 
of  an  Act  of  the  last  Session,  for 
the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemans  Land,  as 
relates  to  Norfolk  Island. 

XXXVI.  An  Act  to  exempt  from 
County,  Borough,  Parochial,  and 
other  local  Rates  Land  and  Build¬ 
ings  occupied  by  Scientific  or  Lite¬ 
rary  Societies. 

XXXVII.  An  Act  to  make  better 
Provision  for  the  Spiritual  Care  of 
populous  Parishes. 

XXXVIII.  An  Act  to  make  further 
Regulations  for  facilitating  the  hear¬ 
ing  Appeals  and  other  Matters  by 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

XXXIX.  An  Act  for  Confirmation 
of  certain  Marriages  in  Ireland. 

XL.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  for 
the  Prevention  of  Frauds  and 
Abuses  by  Persons  employed  in  the 
Woollen,  Worsted,  Linen,  Cotton, 
Flax,  Mohair,  and  Silk  Hosiery 
Manufactures ;  and  for  the  further 
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securing  the  Property  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  Wages  of  the 
Workmen  engaged  therein. 

XLI.  An  act  to  continue  to  the  First 
Day  of  August  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-four,  and  to  the 
End  of  the  then  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  Act  to  amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  Loan  Societies. 

XLII.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of 
the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Years 
of  King  George  the  Third,  for  em¬ 
powering  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland 
to  present  Bridges  and  Tolls  to  be 
paid  for  passing  the  same,  in  certain 
Cases. 

XLIII.  An  Act  to  suspend  until  the 
Thirty-first  Day  of  August  One 
Thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
four  the  making  of  lists  and  the 
Ballots  and  Enrolments  for  the  Mi¬ 
litia  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

XLIY.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts 
for  carrying  on  Public  Works  in 
Ireland . 

.  XLV.  An  Act  to  continue,  until  the 
First  Day  of  January  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty -six,  an  Act 
for  exempting  certain  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change  and  Promissory  Notes  from 
the  Operation  of  the  Laws  relating 
to  Usury. 

XLVI.  An  Act  to  continue  until 
the  First  Day  of  August  One  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four, 
and  to  the  End  of  the  then  Ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament,  an  Act  for  au¬ 
thorizing  Her  Majesty  to  carry 
into  immediate  Execution  by  Or-* 
ders  in  Council  any  Treaties  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

XLVI I.  An  Act  to  continue  until 
the  First  Day  of  August  One  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four, 
and  to  the  End  of  the  then  Session 
of  Parliament,  an  Act  for  amending 
the  Law  for  the  Trial  of  contro¬ 
verted  Elections. 

XLVIII.  An  Act  to  continue,  until 
the  First  Day  of  October  One  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four, 
the  Exemption  of  Inhabitants  of 
Parishes,  Townships,  and  Villages 
from  Inability  to  be  rated  as  such, 
in  respect  of  Stock  in  Trade  or 
other  Property,  to  the  Belief  of  the 
Poor. 

XLIX.  An  Act  to  reduce  the  Duty 
on  Spirits  in  Ireland ,  and  to  impose 
other  countervailing  Duties  and 
Drawbacks  on  the  Removal  of  cer¬ 


tain  Mixtures  and  Compounds  be¬ 
tween  Ireland ,  England ,  and  Scot¬ 
land  respectively. 

L.  An  Act  for  carrying  into  execu¬ 
tion  a  Treaty  signed  at  London  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  Great 
Britain ,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 

LI.  An  Act  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  Treaty  between  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Mexican  Republic  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Traffic  in  Slaves. 

LII.  An  Act  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  Treaty  between  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Republic  of  Chile  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Traffic  in  Slaves. 

LIII.  An  Act  for  carrying  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  Treaty  between  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  Queen  of  Portugal  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Traffic  in 
Slaves. 

LIV.  An  Act  for  extending  to  Ire¬ 
land  the  Provisions  not  already  in 
force  there  of  an  Act  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Years  of  the  Reign  of 
the  late  King  William  the  Fourth, 
intituled  An  Act  for  the  Limitation 
of  Actions  and  Suits  relating  to  Real 
Property ,  and  for  simplifying  the 
Remedies  for  trying  the  Rights 
thereto ;  and  to  explain  and  amend 
the  said  Act. 

LV.  An  Act  for  the  Amendment  ’of 
the  Proceedings  and  Practice  of  the 
Equity  Side  of  the  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer  in  Ireland. 

LVI.  An  Act  for  the  better  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Fines,  Penalties,  Issues, 
Deodands,  Amerciaments,  and  for¬ 
feited  Recognizances  in  Ireland ,  and 
for  the  Appropriation  thereof. 

LVII.  An  Act  to  relieve  Bishops  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  Bishoprics  by  Operation 
of  the  Act  to  alter  and"  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Temporalities 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland  from  cer¬ 
tain  Liabilities. 

LVIII.  An  Act  to  enable  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  acquire  Lands  for  the  En¬ 
largement  of  Her  Majesty’s  Dock 
Yards  and  for  other  Naval  Pur¬ 
poses. 

LIX.  An  Act  to  continue  until  the 
First  Day  of  August  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  and, 
if  Parliament  be  then  sitting,  to  the 
End  of  the  then  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  an  Act  for  authorizing 
the  Application  of  Highway  Rates 
to  Turnpike  Roads. 

LX,  An  Act  for  Suspending  until  the 
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First  Day  of  October  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  the 
Operation  of  the  New  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  Dioceses,  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  existing  Ecclesiastical  Juris¬ 
dictions. 

LXI.  An  Act  to  remove  Doubts  re¬ 
specting  the  Admission  of  Ministers 
to  Benefices  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Scotland. 

LXII.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Performance  of  the  Episcopal  Func¬ 
tions  in  case  of  the  Incapacity  of 
any  Bishop  or  Archbishop. 

LXIII.  An  Act  for  granting  Relief 
to  the  Islands  of  Antigua ,  Saint 
Kitts ,  Nevis,  Dominica,  and  Mont¬ 
serrat. 

EXIV.  An  Act  for  carrying  into  ef¬ 
fect  an  Agreement  between  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Woods  and  the  Earl  of  Haddington, 
for  the  Purchase  and  Surrender  of 
the  Office  of  Hereditary  Keeper  of 
the  Royal  Park  of  Holyrood  House  ; 
and  for  other  Purposes  relating 
thereto. 

LXV.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Copyright  of  Designs. 

LXVI.  An  Act  to  enlarge  the  Pro¬ 
visions  of  an  Act  for  preventing 
Frauds  upon  Creditors  by  secret 
Warrants  of  Attorney  to  confess 
Judgment. 

LXVII.  An  Act  to  enable  Parties  to 
sue  out  and  Prosecute  Writs  of 
Error  in  certain  Cases  upon  the 
Proceedings  on  Writs  of  Mandamus. 

LXVIII.  An  Act  for  regulating 
Theatres. 

LXIX.  An  Act  to  continue  until  the 
First  Day  of  August  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  and 
to  the  End  of  the  then  next  Session 
of  Parliament,  certain  Turnpike 
Acts. 

LXX.  An  Act  to  defray,  until  the 
First  Day  of  August  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  the 
Charge  of  the  Pay,  Clothing,  and 
contingent  and  other  Expenses  of 
the  Disembodied  Militia  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  to  grant  Al¬ 
lowances  in  certain  Cases  to  Subal¬ 
tern  Officers,  Adjutants,  Paymas¬ 
ters,  Quartermasters,  Surgeons,  As¬ 
sistant  Surgeons,  Surgeons’  Mates/ 
and  Serjeant  Majors  of  the  Militia; 
and  to  authorize  the  Employment 
of  the  Non-commissioned  Officers, 
LXXI.  An  Act  to  make  further  Pro¬ 


vision  in  respect  of  Grand  Jury 
Presentments  in  Counties  of  Cities 
and  Counties  of  Towns  in  Ireland. 

LXXI1.  An  Act  to  impose  certain 
Stamp  Duties,  and  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  thereto. 

LXX1II.  An  Act  for  consolidating 
and  amending  several  of  the  Laws 
relating  to  Attornies]  and  Solicitors 
practising  in  England  and  Wales. 

LXXIY.  An  Act  to  amend,  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  Two  Years,  and  to  the 
End  of  the  then  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  the  Laws  in  Ireland  re¬ 
lative  to  the  registering  of  Arms, 
and  the  Importation,  Manufacture, 
and  Sale  of  Arms,  Gunpowder,  and 
Ammunition. 

LXXV.  An  Act  for  giving  effect  to 
a  Convention  between  Her  Majesty 
and  the  King  of  the  French  for  the 
Apprehension  of  certain  Offenders. 

LXXYI.  An  Act  for  giving  effect  to 
a  Treaty  between  Her  Majesty  and 
the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
Apprehension  of  certain  Offenders. 

LXX VI I.  An  Act  for  regulating  the 
Cathedral  Churches  of  Wales. 

LXXVIII.  An  Act  for  the  further 
Regulation  of  the  Offices  of  Chief 
and  Second  Remembrancer  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland . 

LXXIX.  An  Act  to  carry  into  effect 
a  Convention  between  Her  Majesty 
and  the  King  of  the  French  concern¬ 
ing  the  Fisheries  in  the  Seas  be¬ 
tween  the  British  Islands  and 
France 

LXXX.  An  Act  for  the  better  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Her  Majesty’s  Sub¬ 
jects  resorting  to  China. 

LXXXI.  An  Act  to  make  better 
Provision  for  the  Appointment  of  a 
Deputy  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  the  County 
of  Dublin,  and  to  provide  for  the 
taking  of  an  Oath  by  the  said  Chair¬ 
man  or  Deputy ;  and  to  amend  an 
Act  of  the  First  Year  of  Her  pre¬ 
sent  Majesty,  to  amend  the  Law 
for  the  Recovery  of  Small  Debts  by 
Civil  Bill  in  Ireland. 

LXXXII.  An  Act  for  extending  to 
Scotlayid  and  Ireland  the  Power  of 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  grant 
Commissions  to  enable  Persons  to 
take  and  receive  Affidavits ;  and 
for  amending  the  Law  relating  to 
Commissions  for  the  Examination 
of  Witnesses. 

LXXXIII.  An  Act  to  amend  t he 
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Law  respecting  the  Duties  of  Co¬ 
roners. 

LXXXIY.  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Customs. 

LXXXV.  An  Act  for  improving  the 
Law  of  Evidence. 

LXXXYI.  An  Act  for  regulating 
Hackney  and  State  Carriages  in  and 
near  London. 

LXXXVII.  An  Act  for  raising  the 
sum  of  Eleven  Millions  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  thousand  one 
hundred  Pounds  by  Exchequer  Bills, 
for  the  Service  of  the  Year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three  ;  and  for  amending  an  Act  for 
granting  Belief  to  certain  Islands 
in  the  West  Indies . 

LXXXYIII.  An  Act  for  the  Comple¬ 
tion  of  a  Parochial  Church  in  the 
Parish  of  Saint  Michael  in  the  City 
of  Limerick,  and  for  securing  the 
Nomination  of  a  Perpetual  Curate 
thereto. 

LXXXIX.  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Act  for  the  Begulation  of  Munici¬ 
pal  Corporations  in  England  and 
Wales. 

XC.  An  Act  for  removing  Doubts 
as  to  the  Service  of  Clerks  or  Ap¬ 
prentices  to  Public  Notaries,  and  for 
amending  the  Laws  regulating  the 
Admission  of  Public  Notaries. 

XCI.  An  Act  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  Laws  for  the  Begulation 
of  Charitable  Loan  Societies  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

XCII.  An  Act  for  the  further  Amend¬ 
ment  of  an  Act  for  the  more  effec¬ 
tual  Belief  of  the  destitute  Poor  in 
Ireland. 

XCIII.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of  Her 
present  Majesty  for  the  Begulation 
of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

XCIY.  An  Act  to  remove  Doubts  as 
to  the  Exercise  of  Power  and  Juris¬ 
diction  by  Her  Majesty  within  di¬ 
vers  Countries  and  Places  out  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Dominions,  and  to 
render  the  same  more  effectual. 

XCY.  An  Act  for  rendering  more 
effective  the  Services  of  such  Out- 
Pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  as 
shall  be  called  out  to  assist  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  Public  Peace. 

XCYI.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law 
respecting  defamatory  Words  and 
Libel. 

XCYII.  An  Act  for  appointing  Com¬ 


missioners  to  inquire  into  the  Ex¬ 
istence  of  Bribery  in  the  Borough 
of  Sudbury . 

XCYIII.  An  Act  for  the  more  ef¬ 
fectual  Suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade. 

XCIX.  An  Act  to  apply  a  Sum  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  Sums,  to  the  Service  of 
the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-three,  and  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  Supplies  granted  in  this 
Session  of  Parliament. 

LOCAL  AND  PEBSONAL 
ACTS, 

Declared  Public ,  and  to  be 
judicially  noticed. 

i.  AN  Act  for  regulating  legal  Pro- 
J\.  ceedings  by  or  against  “  The 
Cambrian  Iron  and  Spelter  Com¬ 
pany,”  and  for  granting  certain 
Powers  thereto. 

ii.  An  Act  for  lighting  the  Streets  and 
public  Boads  within  the  Town  and 
County  of  the  Town  of  Nottingham. 

iii.  An  Act  to  authorize  certain  Al¬ 
terations  in  the  Works  of  the  War¬ 
wick  and  Leamington  Union  Bailway, 
and  to  confirm  the  Purchase  thereof 
by  the  London  and  Birmingham  Bail¬ 
way  Company,  and  to  enable  that 
Company  to  raise  a  further  Sum  of 
Money,  and  to  convert  their  Shares 
into  Stock. 

iv.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  Lancaster  and  Preston  Junc¬ 
tion  Bailway. 

v.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Company  of 
Proprietors  of  the  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  Canal  Navigation  to 
lend  certain  Sums  of  Money  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Navigation  of  the  Biver  Se¬ 
vern ,  and  to  guarantee  the  Bepay- 
ment  of  the  Amount  of  any  Loans 
which  any  other  Persons  or  Bodies 
shall  make  to  such  Commissioners, 
and  to  guarantee  the  Performance 
of  Contracts  into  which  such  Com¬ 
missioners  shall  enter,  and  to  borrow 
Money  for  such  Purposes. 

vi.  An  Act  for  authorizing  the  Sale 
and  Application  of  certain  Property 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  for 
making  the  Biver  Thames  navigable 
from  Bercot  in  the  County  of  Ox* 
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ford  to  the  University  and  City  of 
Oxford. 

vii.  An  Act  to  enable  “  the  Hull  and 
Selby  Railway  Company”  to  raise  a 
further  Sum  of  Money  ;  and  to 
amend  the  Act  relating  to  the  said 
Railway. 

viii.  An  Act  to  authorise  certain  Al¬ 
terations  in  a  Portion  of  the  Line  of 
the  Great  North  of  England  Rail¬ 
way,  and  for  vesting  the  same  in  the 
Newcastle  and  Darlington  Junction 
Railway  Company. 

ix.  An  Act  to  increase  the  Capital  of 
the  Sheffield,  Ashton-under -Lyne  and 
Manchester  Railway  Company,  and 
to  alter  and  enlarge  the  Powers  of 
the  said  Company. 

x.  An  Act  for  making  a  Railway  from 
the  Great  Western  Railway  to  the 
City  of  Oxford. 

xi.  An  Act  for  better  supplying  with 
Water  the  Town  and  Parish  of 
Chepstow ,  and  the  Parish  of  Saint 
Arvans  adjoining  thereto,  all  in  the 
County  of  Monmouth. 

xii.  An  Act  for  removing  the  present 
Markets  held  in  the  County  of  the 
Borough  of  Carmarthen,  and  for 
providing  other  Market  Places,  and 
regulating  the  Markets  to  be  held 
therein. 

xiii.  An  Act  for  extending  the  Powers 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Town¬ 
ship  of  Birkenhead  in  the  County 
ot  Chester ,  and  for  including  the 
Township  of  Claughton-cum- Grange 
and  Part  of  the  Township  of  Oxton 
in  the  same  County  within  their 
Jurisdiction. 

xiv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  light  • 
ing  with  Gas  the  Borough  of  Bolton, 
and  certain  Places  adjacent  thereto, 
in  the  County  of  Lancaster. 

xv.  An  Act  for  providing  additional 
Grounds  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 

xvi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  Road  from  the  Town  of 
Cockermouth  to  the  Town  of  Mary- 
port ,  and  other  Roads  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  and  for  making  a  Branch 
Road  connected  therewith,  all  in  the 
County  of  Cumberland . 

xvii.  An  Act  for  transferring  to  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of 
the  Borough  of  Manchester  certain 
Powers  and  Property  now  vested 
in  the  Commissioners  for  cleansing, 
lighting,  watching,  and  regulating 
the  Town  of  Manchester. 


xviii.  An  Act  for  enabling  the  Crom- 
ford  and  High  Peak  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  to  grant  Mortgages  for  Part 
of  their  floating  Debts  ;  and  for 
amending  the  Act  relating  to  such 
Railway. 

xix.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  relating 
to  the  building  of  the  Hungerford 
and  Lambeth  Suspension  FootBridge ; 
and  for  granting  further  Powers  to 
the  Hungerford  and  Lambeth  Sus¬ 
pension  Foot  Bridge  Company. 

xx.  An  Act  to  enlarge  the  Powers  of 
the  Ipswich  Dock  Commissioners. 

xxi.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the 
Second  Year  of  Her  present  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Reign,  for  better  lighting 
with  Gas  the  Town  of  Brigh  ton ,  and 
the  several  Places  therein  mention¬ 
ed,  in  the  County  of  Sussex. 

xxii.  An  Act  for  granting  further 
Powers  to  the  Imperial  Continental 
Gas  Association. 

xxiii.  An  Act  for  better  supplying 
with  Water  the  Town  of  Saint  He¬ 
lens  and  several  Hamlets  and  Places 
adjacent  thereto,  all  in  the  Parish 
of  Prescot  in  the  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster. 

xxiv.  An  Act  for  establishing  a  Ceme¬ 
tery  in  Birkenhead  and  Claughton - 
cum-Grange,  or  One  of  them,  in  the 
County  of  Chester. 

xxv.  An  Act  for  better  raising  and 
securing  the  Fund  for  the  Relief  of 
Widows  and  Children  of  Burgh  and 
Parochial  Schoolmasters  in  Scotland. 

xxvi.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  im¬ 
proving  certain  Roads  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Trentham  and  Stone 
in  the  County  of  Stafford ,  and  for 
making  and  maintaining  a  new  Road 
from  Trentham  Inn  to  the  New¬ 
castle-under-  Lyme  and  Market  Dray¬ 
ton  Turnpike  Road  in  the  same 
County,  and  another  new  Piece  of 
Road  in  the  Parish  of  Trentham 
aforesaid. 

xxvii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  London 
and  Brighton  Railway  Company  to 
raise  a  further  Sum  of  Money ;  and 
for  altering  and  amending  the  Act 
relating  to  such  Railway. 

xxviii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  Railway  Company  to 
make  an  Extension  of  their  present 
Railway;  and  to  alter  and  amend 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  said  Rail¬ 
way. 

xxix.  An  Act  to  extend  the  Powers 
and  Provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in 
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the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  in¬ 
tituled  An  Act  for  improving  the  Na¬ 
vigation  of  Faversham  Creek  in  the 
County  of  Kent. 

xxx.  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  and  en¬ 
large  the  Powers  and  Provisions  of 
an  Act  for  lighting  with  Gas  the 
Town  and  Neighbourhood  of  Leeds 
in  the  Borough  of  Leeds  in  the  West 
Hiding  of  the  County  of  York. 

xxxi.  An  Act  for  better  lighting  with 
Gas  the  Town  and  Borough  of  New¬ 
port  in  the  County  of  Monmouth. 

xxxii.  An  Act  to  enable  ^  The  Com¬ 
pany  of  Proprietors  of  the  Preston 
Waterworks’’  to  raise  a  further  Sum 
or  Sums  of  Money;  to  alter  and 
amend  the  Act  incorporating  the 
said  Company,  and  to  extend  and 
enlarge  their  Powers. 

xxxiii.  An  Act  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Norland  Estate  in  the  Parish 
of  Saint  Mary  Abbotts  Kensington  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex. 

xxxiv.  An  Act  for  making  further 
Provision  for  paving,  lighting,  cleans¬ 
ing,  regulating,  repairing,  and  im¬ 
proving  the  Streets,  Highways,  and 
other  public  Places  in  the  Parish 
of  Saint  Matthew  Bethnal  Green , 
and  for  paving  such  Parts  of  Old 
Cock  Lane  and  York  Street  as  are 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Leonard 
Shoreditch  in  the  County  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

xxxv.  An  Act  for  paving,  lighting, 
cleansing,  watering,  regulating,  and 
otherwise  improving  the  Town  of 
Portsea  in  the  County  of  South¬ 
ampton,  and  for  removing  and  pre¬ 
venting  Nuisances  and  Annoyances 
therein. 

xxxvi,  An  Act  for  amending  the 
Act  establishing  “  The  London  Ce¬ 
metery  Company.” 

xxxvii.  An  Act  for  altering,  amend¬ 
ing,  and  enlarging  the  Powers  and 
Provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  Her 
present  Majesty’s  Reign,  for  the 
better  Drainage  of  Lands  in  Bourn 
North  Fen  and  Dy  ke  Fen  in  the  Manor 
and  Parish  of  Bourn  in  the  County 
of  Lincoln ,  and  for  other  Purposes 
concerning  the  Drainage  of  the  same 
Lands. 

xxxviii.  An  Act  for  regulating  legal 
Proceedings  by  or  against  the  An- 
derton  Carrying  Company. 

xxxix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually 
maintaining,  improving,  and  repair¬ 
ing  the  Road  leading  from  the  South 


End  of  the  New  Bridge  of  Glas¬ 
gow, or  near  Park  House ,  to  Three 
Mile  House  in  the  County  of  Lanark, 
xl.  An  Act  for  amending  the  several 
Acts  relating  to  the  Harbour  of 
Scarborough  in  the  North  Riding  of 
the  County  of  York,  and  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  said  Harbour, 
xli.  An  Act  for  improving,  maintain¬ 
ing,  and  regulating  the  Harbour  of 
Wexford  in  the  County  of  Wexford, 
xlii.  An  Act  for  erecting  and  main¬ 
taining  a  Pier  in  Pile  Harbour  in 
the  Parish  of  Da  It  on- in  -  Furn  ess  in 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 
xliii.  An  Act  for  making  a  Railway 
from  Lame  Ilian  Bridge  in  the  Parish 
of  Liskeard  to  Tokenbury  Corner  in 
the  Parish  of  Linkinhome ,  with  a 
Branch  Railway  from  Crow’s-nest  to 
Cheesewring ,  all  in  the  County  of 
Cornwall, 

xliv-  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  more 
effectual  Execution  of  the  Office  of 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  within  the 
Parish  of  Merthyr  Tidvil  and  certain 
adjoining  Parishes. 

xlv.  An  Act  for  further  improving 
and  maintaining  the  Harbour  of 
Saltcoats  in  the  County  of  Ayr. 
xlvi.  An  Act  for  enabling  the  Clarence 
Railway  Company  to  make  an  Issue 
of  new  Shares,  and  for  otherwise  al¬ 
tering  and  amending,  enlarging  and 
extending,  some  of  the  Provisions 
of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  said  Rail¬ 
way. 

xlvii.  An  Act  for  improving  and  re¬ 
gulating  the  Navigation  of  the  River 
Forth  from  Alloa  to  Stirling,  and 
Works  connected  therewith ;  and  for 
other  purposes  relating  thereto, 
xlviii.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  Road 
from  Dundalk  in  the  County  of 
Louth  to  Bannbridge  in  the  County 
of  Down,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  said  Road, 
xlix.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  re¬ 
lating  to  “  The  Glasgow,  Paisley , 
and  Greenock  Railway  Company,” 
and  to  grant  further  Powers  to  the 
said  Company. 

1.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Ballochney 
Railway  Company  to  make  and  main¬ 
tain  certain  new  W orks ;  and  in  some 
respects  to  alter  and  amend  the  Pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
said  Railway. 

li.  An  Act  to  enable  the  South-eastern 
Railway  Company  to  extend  the 
Line  of  their  Railway  into  the  Town 
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of  Dover;  and  to  confer  other  Powers 
and  Privileges  on  the  said  Com¬ 
pany. 

lii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  South-eastern 
Railway  Company  to  make  a  Branch 
Railway  to  the  Town  of  Maidstone. 
liii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Gloucester  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  to  raise  a  further  Sum  of 
Money  ;  and  for  amending  the  Acts 
relating  to  the  said  Company, 
liv.  An  Act  for  amending  the  Acts 
relating  to  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
Railway,  and  for  making  a  Branch 
Railway  out  of  the  same, 
lv.  An  Act  for  amending  the  Acts  for 
making  and  maintaining  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  Union  Canal ; 
and  for  conferring  further  Powers 
on  the  Company  of  Proprietors 
thereof. 

lvi.  An  Act  to  amend  Two  several 
Acts,  for  improving  the  Port  and 
Harbour  of  Belfast . 
lvii.  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of 
Lastage  and  Ballastage  in  the  River 
Thames. 

lviii.  An  Act  for  the  better  supplying 
and  lighting  with  Gas  the  City  and 
Suburbs  of  Glasgow  and  places  ad¬ 
jacent,  and  for  other  Purposes  re¬ 
lating  thereto. 

lix.  An  Act  for  amending  and  en¬ 
larging  the  Powers  and  Provisions 
of  an  Act  for  paving  or  flagging, 
lighting,  cleansing,  watching,  regu¬ 
lating,  and  improving  the  Town  of 
Leamington  Priors  in  the  County  of 
Warwick,  and  for  establishing  a 
Market  therein. 

lx.  An  Act  for  better  paving,  lighting, 
and  otherwise  improving  the  Ham¬ 
let  of  Kentish  Town  and  its  Vicinity, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Pancras  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex . 
lxi.  An  Act  for  regulating  Hackney 
Coaches  and  other  Carriages,  Boats 
and  Wherries,  within  the  several 
Parishes  of  Saint  Andrew  and  Charles 
in  the  Borough  of  Plymouth ,  the 
Parish  of  East  Stonehouse  and  the 
Parish  of  Stoke  Damerel  in  the  Bo¬ 
rough  of  Devonport,  and  for  amend¬ 
ing  Two  several  Acts  for  repairing 
certain  Roads  leading  from  the  Bo¬ 
rough  of  Plymouth  aforesaid  to  Sto?ie- 
house  Bridge  and  Plymouth  Dock ,  all 
in  the  County  of  Devon. 
lxii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  South¬ 
eastern  Railway  Company,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  London  and  Croy¬ 


don  Railway  Company,  to  make  a 
Railway  from  the  London  and  Croy¬ 
don  Railway  to  Swan  Street ,  near 
the  Bricklayers  Arms  in  the  Old 
Kent  Road ,  and  to  provide  a  new 
Station  there. 

lxiii.  An  Act  for  making  a  Railway 
with  other  necessary  Works  to  con¬ 
nect  certain  Coal  Fields  in  the  Pa¬ 
rishes  of  Old  Monkland  and  Both- 
well  in  the  County  of  Lanark  with 
the  Monkland  Canal. 

lxiv.  An  Act  for  making  a  Branch 
Railway  from  the  London  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  Railway  to  Northampton 
and  Peterborough. 

lxv.  An  Act  to  convert  the  Shares  in 
the  Capital  authorized  to  be  raised 
bj  the  Acts  for  making  a  Dock  or 
Docks  at  Southampton  into  Stock ; 
to  raise  a  further  Sum  of  Money ; 
and  to  alter  and  amend  some  of  the 
Powers  of  the  said  Acts. 

lxvi.  An  Act  for  amending  and  ren¬ 
dering  more  effectual  several  Acts 
for  draining  and  preserving  certain 
Fen  Lands  and  Low  Grounds  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  and  Counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk ,  near  Mildenhall  River, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  several  Lands 
in  the  Second  District  therein  de¬ 
scribed  ;  and  for  extending  the 
Limits  of  the  said  Second  District. 

lxvii.  An  Act  to  establish  a  Cemetery 
for  the  Interment  of  the  Dead  near 
the  Town  and  within  the  Borough 
of  Southampton. 

lxviii.  An  Act  for  better  cleansing, 
sewering,  and  draining  the  Town  of 
Topsham  in  the  County  of  Devon , 
and  for  other  purposes  connected 
therewith. 

lxix.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Towni  and  Har¬ 
bour  of  Borrowstounness  in  the 
County  of  Linlithgow  ;  for  paving, 
lighting,  and  cleansing  the  Streets 
of  the  said  Town ;  and  for  regulating 
the  Police  thereof. 

lxx.  An  Act  for  altering  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  Powers  of  the  Act  relating 
to  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle  Rail¬ 
way. 

lxxi.  An  Act  for  improving  and  main¬ 
taining  the  Port  or  Harbour  of 
Neath  in  the  County  of  Glamorgan. 

lxxii.  An  Act  for  improving  and  main¬ 
taining  the  Harbour  of  Aberdeen. 

lxxiii.  An  Act  for  better  supplying 
with  Water  the  Borough  of  King- 
ston-upon- Hull. 
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Ixxiv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  sup¬ 
plying  with  Water  the  Town  of 
Bolton ,  and  several  Townships  adja¬ 
cent  thereto,  in  the  County  of  Lan¬ 
caster. 

lxxv.  An  Act  for  enabling  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  paving  and  sewering 
the  Town  of  Liverpool  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  water  the  Streets  of  the 
said  Town,  and  to  provide  Water 
for  extinguishing  Fires  therein. 

Ixxvi.  An  Act  for  draining,  embank¬ 
ing,  and  improving  the  Fen  Lands 
and  Low  Grounds  within  the  Pa¬ 
rishes,  Hamlets,  Townships,  or 
Places  of  Burdney,  Southrow  other¬ 
wise  Souihry ,  Tupholme ,  Buchnall , 
Horsington ,  Stixwovld,  Ed  ling  ton, 
and  Thirnblely,  in  the  County  of 
Lincoln. 

lxxvii.  An  Act  for  amending  several 
Acts  relating  to  Londonderry  Bridge. 

Ixxviii.  An  Act  for  better  paving, 
lighting,  cleansing,  and  improving 
the  Town  and  Borough  of  North¬ 
ampton. 

Ixxix.  An  Act  to  make,  complete, 
maintain,  and  incorporate  with  the 
Monk  land  and  Kirkintilloch  Railway 
Two  improved  or  additional  Lines 
of  Railway ;  and  to  alter,  amend,  en¬ 
large,  and  repeal  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  said  Undertaking. 

lxxx.  An  Act  to  improve,  repair,  and 
maintain  the  Road  from  Inchbelly 
Bridge  to  Glasgow ,  and  to  make 
and  maintain  certain  Branch  Roads 
therefrom. 

Ixxxi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing,  improving,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  Roads  and  Bridges  in  the 
County  of  Sutherland,  and  further 
regulating  the  Statute  Labour  in 
the  said  County  ;  and  for  repairing, 
improving,  and  maintaining  a  cer¬ 
tain  Portion  of  Road  in  the  County 
of  Ross. 

lxxxii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Great 
North  of  England ,  Clarence ,  and 
Hartlepool  Junction  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  to  make  a  Branch  Railway ; 
and  to  explain  and  amend  the  Acts 
relating  to  the  said  Railway ;  and 
for  other  Purposes. 

lxxxiii.  An  Act  for  altering  and  amend¬ 
ing  the  Dundee  Harbour  Acts,  and 
for  more  effectually  maintaining, 
improving,  and  extending  the  Har¬ 
bour  of  Dundee  ;  and  for  other  Pur¬ 
poses  connected  therewith. 

Ixxxiv.  An  Act  to  extend  the  Term 


and  to  alter  and  enlarge  the  Powers 
and  Provisions  of  the  Acts  for  erect¬ 
ing,  improving,  regulating, and  main¬ 
taining  the  Ferries  and  Passages 
across  the  River  Tay  in  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Fife  and  Forfar ,  and  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  Floating  Bridge  or 
Bridges  "over  the  said  River,  with 
proper  Landing  Places  and  Ap¬ 
proaches  thereto. 

lxxxv.  An  Act  for  appointing  Trus¬ 
tees  for  the  Creditors  of  the  Burgh 
of  Paisley ,  and  other  Purposes  re¬ 
lating  to  the  financial  Affairs  of  the 
said  Burgh. 

lxxxvi.  An  Act  to  render  valid.an  Act 
for  better  raising  and  securing  the 
Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and 
Children  of  Burgh  and  Parochial 
Schoolmasters  in  Scotland. 
lxxxvii.  An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
Directors  of  Milne's  Free  School  in 
the  Town  of  Fochabers ,  and  for  the 
better  Government  thereof, 
lxxxviii.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend 
an  Act  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Navigation  of  the  Rivers  Burry, 
Loughor ,  and  Lliedi ,  in  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan , 
and  to  improve  the  Harbour  of 
Llanelly  in  the  said  County  of  Car¬ 
marthen. 

Ixxxi x.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Water  Company  to  bring  in 
an  additional  Supply  of  Water ;  and 
to  alter  and  amend  the  Acts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  said  Company, 
xc.  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institution  called  the  In¬ 
fant  Orphan  Asylum,  and  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  carry  on  their 
charitable  Designs, 
xci.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  Road  from  the  new  Wall 
on  the  Parade  in  Castleton  in  the 
Parish  of  Rochdale ,  through  Middle- 
ton ,  to  the  Mere  Stone  in  Great 
Heaton  and  to  the  Town  of  Man¬ 
chester,  all  in  the  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster  ;  and  for  making  a  Di¬ 
version  in  the  Line  of  such  Road, 
xcii.  An  Act  for  appointing  the  Royal 
Burgh  of  Dingwall  to  be  the  Head 
Burgh  of  the  Shire  of  Ross ,  and  for 
giving  cumulative  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the 
Counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  . 
xciii.  An  Act  for  regulating  the  Police, 
and  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting 
the  Streets  of  the  Town  or  Barony 
of  Gorbals  in  the  County  of  Lanark , 
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and  Grounds  adjacent ;  and  for  other 
Purposes  relating  thereto, 
xciv.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  Roads  from  Spalding 
High  Bridge ,  through  Littleworth , 
to  James  Beeping  Stone  Bridge  and 
Handley's  Bridge  in  the  County  of 
Lincoln ,  and  from  Deeping  Stone 
Bridge  Maxey  Outgang  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  Northampton. 

xcv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  Road  from  the  Town 
of  Cromford  to  the  Town  of  Belper, 
and  the  road  from  the  Main  Road 
near  the  River  Amber  to  the  Turn¬ 
pike  Road  at  Bull  Bridge ,  all  in  the 
County  of  Derby. 

xcvi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  Road  from  the  Borough 
of  Leicester  to  the  City  of  Peter¬ 
borough. 

xcvii.  An  Act  for  making  and  main¬ 
taining  Highways,  Roads,  Bridges, 
and  Quays,  and  for  regulating  Fer¬ 
ries,  in  the  shire  of  Argyll ;  and  for 
altering  and  repairing  certain  Mili¬ 
tary  and  other  Roads,  Bridges,  and 
Quays  in  the  said  Shire, 
xcviii.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend 
certain  Provisions  of  the  Acts  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  Docks  and  Harbour  of 
Liverpool. 

xcix.  An  Act  to  consolidate,  amend, 
and  extend  the  Provisions  of  several 
Acts,  for  the  better  paving,  watch¬ 
ing,  lighting,  and  cleansing,  and  for 
regulating  the  Police  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  and  adjoining  districts, 
and  also  for  managing  the  Statute 
Labour  of  the  said  City ;  and  for 
other  Purposes  in  relation  thereto, 
c.  An  Act  for  amending  an  Act  passed 
in  the  Second  Y ear  of  the  Reign  of 
Her  present  Majesty,  for  draining 
and  embanking  certain  Lands  in 
Lough  Swilly  and  Lough  Foyle  in 
the  Counties  of  Donegal  and  Lon¬ 
donderry ,  so  far  as  the  same  relates 
to  the  said  Lands  in  Lough  Foyle. 
ci.  An  Act  for  establishing  an  Office 
for  the  Benefit  of  Coalwhippers  in 
the  Port  of  London  ;  and  for  staying 
certain  Actions  in  respect  of  Fitters 
Certificates. 

cii.  An  Act  for  the  more  equal  Ap- 
plotment  of  certain  Rates  in  the 
County  of  the  City  of  Dublin  and 
County  of  Dublin  respectively, 
ciii.  An  Act  for  maintaining  the  Rail¬ 
way  called  “  The  Belfast  and  Cave- 
hill  Railway,”  and  for  reviving  and 


extending  some  of  the  Powers  of 
the  Acts  relating  thereto. 

civ.  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Per¬ 
sons  having  Claims  upon  the  Lagan 
Navigation  in  Ireland ,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  future  Management 
and  Improvement  of  the  said  Navi¬ 
gation. 

cv.  An  Act  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Burgh  of  Anderston  in  the  County 
of  Lanark  ;  for  regulating  the  Police 
thereof,  and  of  certain  Lands  adja¬ 
cent  ;  and  for  other  Purposes  rela¬ 
ting  thereto. 

cvi.  An  Act  for  making  and  main¬ 
taining  a  Reservoir  at  Deerhope  or 
Fairliehope  on  the  River  North  Esk 
in  the  Counties  of  Edinburgh  and 
Peebles;  and  for  other  Purposes 
relating  thereto. 

cvii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Glasgow 
Marine  Insurance  Company  to  sue 
and  be  sued;  and  for  other  Purposes 
relating  to  the  said  Company. 

cviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  certain  Roads  in  the  Pa¬ 
rishes  of  Bermondsey ,  Rotherhithe, 
and  Saint  Paul ,  and  St.  Nicholas 
Deptford ,  and  for  making  several 
new  Roads  connected  there  with,  all 
in  the  Counties  of  Surrey  and 
Kent. 

cix.  An  Act  for  the  better  Protection 
of  Property  in  the  Borough  of 
Liverpool  from  fire. 

cx.  An  Act  to  enlarge  the  Powers 
granted  by  an  Act  of  the  Fourth 
Year  of  Her  present  Majesty,  in¬ 
tituled  An  Act  for  granting  certain 
Powers  to  the  British  Iron  Company , 
and  to  facilitate  the  Sale  of  the 
Estates  and  Properties  belonging 
to  the  said  Company, 


PRIVATE  ACTS. 

Printed  by  the  Queens  Printer , 
and  whereof  the  Printed  Copies 
may  be  given  in  evidence. 

i.  4  N  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in 
J\.  the  Parish  of  Littleton  in  the 
County  of  Southampton. 

ii.  An  Act  for  confirming  a  Settle¬ 
ment  and  Jointure  Provision  made 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas 
William  Earl  of  Leicester  of  Holkham 
in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  during 
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his  minority,  out  of  ceitain  entailed 
Estates  in  the  County  of  Norfolk , 
in  favour  of  Julianna  Whitbread, 
Spinster,  in  contemplation  of  their 
Marriage. 

iii.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  within 
the  Manor  and  Hamlet  of  Grafton, 
situate  in  that  part  of  the  Parish  of 
Langford  which  lies  in  the  County 
of  Oxford. 

iv.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the 
Parish  of  Great  Gransden  in  the 
County  of  Huntingdon . 

v.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the 
Manor  and  Parish  of  Charlwood  in 
the  County  of  Surrey. 

vi.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the 
Township  of  Cliff G-aum- Lund  in  the 
Parish  of  Hemming-brough  in  the 
East  Riding  of  the  County  of  York * 

vii.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the 
Parish  of  Chalgrove  in  the  County 
of  Oxford . 

viii.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in 
the  Parish  of  Haddenham  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely  in  the  County  of  Cambridge. 

ix.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the 
Parish  of  Great  Bromley  in  the 
County  of  Essex* 

x.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in 
Sower  by  and  Soy  land  in  the  Parish 
of  Halifax  in  the  West  Riding  of 
the  County  of  York. 

xi.  An  Act  for  vesting  the  entailed 
Estates  of  Wester  Fairnie ,  and 
others  in  the  County  of  Fife ,  be¬ 
longing  to  Francis  Balfour  Esquire, 
in  Trustees,  to  sell  the  same,  or 
such  Part  thereof  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  to  apply  the  Price  arising 
therefrom  in  the  Payment  of  the 
Debts  affecting  or  that  may  be 
made  to  affect  the  said  Estates. 

xii.  An  Act  for  authorizing  Surren¬ 
ders  of  certain  Leases  for  Lives  of 
Manors  and  Hereditaments  in  the 
County  of  Cornwall  (late  the  Estate 
and  Property  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hawkins  Baronet,  deceased),  by  the 
Tenants  for  Life  in  Possession  un¬ 
der  his  Will,  and  other  Persons, 
and  the  Acceptance  of  renewed 
Leases,  with  certain  Exceptions  and 
Reservations. 

xiii.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in 
the  Parish  of  Leighton  Bussard  in 
the  County  of  Bedford. 

xiv.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the 
several  Parishes  of  Eglwys-rhos , 
Llandudno  and  Llangwstenin  in  the 
County  of  Carnarvon ,  and  in  the 


Parish  of  Llandrillo  in  the  Counties 
of  Denbigh  and  Carnarvon  or  either 
of  them. 

xv.  An  Act  to  enable  John  Lord  Gray 
to  borrow  a  certain  Sum  of  Money 
upon  the  Security  ot  his  entailed 
Estates  of  Gray  and  Kinfauns ;  and 
to  extinguish  certain  Claims  for 
money  laid  out  in  Improvements 
affecting  the  said  Estates. 

xvi.  An  Act  for  the  Division  of  the 
Rectory  of  Walton-on-the-Hill  in 
the  County  Palantine  of  Lancaster , 
and  for  authorizing  Sales  and  Con¬ 
veyances  in  Fee,  or  Leases  for  long 
Terms  of  Years,  for  Building  Pur¬ 
poses  and  other  Dispositions,  to  be 
made  of  the  Lands  and  Revenues 
belonging  to  the  said  Rectory  and 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Walton-on-the - 
Hill ,  for  the  Endowment  of  such 
separate  Rectories  and  the  Augmen¬ 
tation  of  such  Vicarage. 

xvii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Most 
Noble  James  Marquess  of  Abercorn 
to  uplift  certain  Sums  of  Money 
lying  in  Bank,  and  to  borrow  upon 
the  Security  of  the  entailed  Estates 
of  Paisley  and  Duddingstone  such 
further  Sum  as  may  be  necessarv, 
for  Repayment  to  him  of  a  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  Monies  laid  out  on  the 
Improvement  of  the  said  Estates; 
and  to  enlarge  the  Power  of  feuing 
the  same. 

xviii.  An  Act  for  authorizing  the  Dis¬ 
position,  by  way  of  Partition,  Lease, 
or  Sale,  of  certain  undivided  Parts 
or  Shares  belonging  in  Possession 
and  in  Expectancy  to  the  Ladies 
Horatia  Elizabeth  and  Ida  Anna 
Waldegrave ,  Infants,  of  and  in  the 
Manors  of  Whittlesey  otherwise 
Whittlesea  Saint  Mary  and  Saint 
Andrew ,  and  the  Rectories  of  Whit¬ 
tlesey  otherwise  Whittlesea  Saint 
Mary  and  Saint  Andrew,  and  cer¬ 
tain  Rent-charges  created  in  Com¬ 
mutation  of  Tithes,  Messuages, 
Lands,  and  other  Hereditaments  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely  in  the  County  of 
Cambridge . 

xix.  An  Act  for  vesting  in.  Charles 
Noel  Welman  Esquire  and  his  Heirs 
certain  Estates  in  the  Parishes  of 
Trull,  Pitminster ,  Wilton,  and  Taun¬ 
ton  Saint  Mary  Magdalen,  in  the 
County  of  Somerset ,  holden  under 
the  Marriage  Settlements  of  Charles 
Noel  Earl  of  Gainsborough  and 
Elizabeth  his  first  wife,  deceased. 
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discharged  from  the  Uses  of  the 
same  Settlements,  and  of  all  subse¬ 
quent  Assurances,  and  for  substitu¬ 
ting  and  settling  certain  Estates  in 
the  Parish  of  Weston  Zoyland  in 
the  same  County  in  lieu  thereof  and 
to  the  like  Uses. 

xx.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  Building  and  Repairing 
Leases  of  Lands  in  the  County  of 
Kent  formerly  belonging  to  Francis 
M‘Culloh ,  George  Boone  Roupell,  and 
Janies  Browne  Horner  in  undivided 
Shares. 

xxi.  An  Act  for  enlarging  the  Power 
to  grant  Building  Leases  contained 
in  the  Will  of  John  Wilkinson  Es¬ 
quire,  Doctor  of  Physic,  deceased  ; 
and  for  other  Purposes. 

xxii.  An  Act  for  authorizing  Leases 
and  Setts  to  be  granted  of  and  in  an 
Estate  in  the  Parish  of  Newlyn  in 
the  C«unty  of  Cornwall,  devised  by 
the  Will  of  John  Oxnam  deceased  to 
John  Oxnam  for  his  Life,  with  di¬ 
vers  Remainders  over. 

xxiii.  An  Act  for  settling  and  esta¬ 
blishing  the  Rights  of  the  resident 
Freemen  and  resident  Widows  of 
Freemen  in  the  Borough  of  Ber¬ 
wick-upon-Tweed  in  the  Property 
vested  in  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Burgesses  of  that  Borough ; 
and  for  other  Purposes. 

xxiv.  An  Act  for  rendering  valid  a 
certain  Award  as  to  the  Commons 
of  Suggart  within  the  Parish  of 
Sag  gar  t  in  the  County  of  Dublin. 

xxv.  An  Act  for  authorizing  the  Sale 
of  Portion  of  the  Real  Estate  de¬ 
vised  by  the  Will  of  Richard  Fox 
of  Foxhall  in  the  County  of  Long¬ 
ford,  Esquire,  deceased,  and  vesting 
the  Residue  thereof  in  Richard  Max¬ 
well  Fox  of  Foxhall  aforesaid,  Es¬ 
quire,  his  Heirs  and  Assigns,  in 
Fee  Simple,  and  for  vesting  certain 
Lands  and  Hereditaments  of  the 
said  Richard  Maxwell  Fox  in  the 
Right  Honourable  Henry  Lord  Ba¬ 
ron  Farnham,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  the 
Uses  and  upon  the  Trusts  of  the  said 
Will. 

xxvi.  An  Act  to  vest  certain  Parts  of 
the  entailed  Estate  of  Duchall  in 
the  County  of  Renfrew  in  Trustees, 
to  sell  the  same,  and  apply  the  price 
thereof  in  discharging  the  Debts 
and  Provisions  affecting  the  said 
entailed  Estate,  and  if  necessary,  in 
purchasing  the  Teinds  thereof. 


xxvii.  An  Act  to  confirm  Two  exist¬ 
ing  Leases,  and  to  enable  the  Reve¬ 
rend  James  White ,  and  the  Persons 
for  the  Time  being  entitled  to  cer-. 
tain  Estates  situate  in  the  Parish  of 
Bonchurch  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
the  County  of  Southampton ,  devised 
by  the  Will  of  Charles  Fitzmaurice 
Hill  Esquire,  deceased,  to  accept 
Surrenders  of  existing  Leases,  and 
to  grant  new  Leases  in  lieu  thereof, 
xxviii.  An.  Act  for  vesting  Part  of 
the  settled  Estates  of  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury ,  in  the  Counties  of  Oxford , 
Chester ,  Salop ,  Worcester ,  and  Staf¬ 
ford,  in  Trustees,  to  be  sold,  and 
for  laying  out  the  Monies  to  arise 
by  such  Sale  in  the  Purchase  of 
other  Lands  and  Hereditaments, 
to  be  settled  in  lieu  thereof  to  the 
same  Uses  and  subject  to  the  same 
Restrictions ;  and  for  other  Pur¬ 
poses  therein  mentioned, 

xxix.  An  Act  for  enabling  certain 
Persons,  on  behalf  of  John  Western 
(a  Person  of  unsound  mind)  and 
Sarah  his  Wife,  and  of  John  Jones 
(also  a  Person  of  unsound  Mind), 
to  join  in  carrying  into  effect  a 
Compromise  and  arrangement  with 
other  Parties  for  a  Division  of  the 
Real  Estates  of  Arthur  Gramer  Miller 
deceased,  according  to  a  Rule  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Court  of  Exchequer  of 
Pleas. 


PRIVATE  ACTS, 


Not  Printed. 

xxx.  An  Act  to  enable  Thomas  Fuller 
Draught  Esquire  and  his  Issue 
Male  to  take  the  Surname  and  use 
the  Arms  of  Samwell ,  pursuant  to 
the  Will  of  Sir  Thomas  Samwell 
Baronet  deceased. 

xxxi.  An  Act  for  naturalizing  Dame 
Virginie  Marie  Hesketh  Fleetwood , 
the  Wife  of  Sir  Peter  Hesketh  Fleet- 
wood  Baronet. 

xxxii.  An  Act  to  enable  Henry  Cas - 
wall  Clerk  to  exercise  his  Office  as 
a  Priest,  and  to  hold  any  Benefice 
or  Preferment  in  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland. 

xxxiii.  An  Act  to  dissolve  the  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Nicholas  Kendall ,  Esquire 
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with  Mary  Anne  his  now  Wife,  and 
to  enable  him  to  marry  again  ;  and 
for  other  Purposes  therein  men¬ 
tioned. 

xxxiv.  An  Act  to  dissolve  the  Mar¬ 
riage  of  William  Watson  Esquire 
with  the  Honourable  Catherine  Geor- 
gianna  his  now  Wife,  and  to  enable 
him  to  marry  again ;  and  for  other 
Purposes  therein  mentioned. 

xxxv.  An  Act  to  declare  that  certain 
Persons  therein  mentioned  are  not 
Children  of  the  Most  Honourable 
George  Ferrars  Marquess  Towns - 
hend. 

xxxvi.  An  Act  to  dissolve  the  Mar¬ 
riage  of  John  Todhunter  with  Rosa 
Matilda  his  now  Wife,  and  to  enable 


him  to  marry  again;  and  for  other 
Purposes  therein  mentioned. 

xxxvii.  An  Act  to  dissolve  the  Mar¬ 
riage  of  William  Oliver  Jackson 
Esquire  with  Georgiana  Maria  Jane 
Jackson  his  now  Wife,  and  to  enable 
him  to  marry  again  ;  and  for  other 
Purposes. 

xxxviii.  An  Act  for  naturalizing  Carl 
Joachim  Hambro. 

xxxix.  An  Act  to  dissolve  the  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Herbert  Morgan  Esquire,  a 
Lieutenant  in  Her  Majesty’s  First  or 
Itoyal  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  with 
Elizabeth  Morgan  his  now  Wife,  and 
to  enable  him  to  marry  again  ;  and 
for  other  Purposes  therein  men¬ 
tioned. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  CORN. 


FROM  THE  RETURNS. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

s. 

(l  • 

s. 

d . 

January  21  .... 

47 

2 

26 

6 

17 

2 

32 

0 

28 

9 

29 

7 

February  24  .... 

51 

6 

30 

4 

18 

2 

28 

3 

28 

8 

34 

6 

March  26  ..... . 

47 

11 

27 

4 

17 

2 

28 

5 

26 

10 

29 

4 

April  15  . 

45 

9 

28 

8 

17 

1 

29 

2 

25 

11 

28 

1 

May  26 . 

50 

9 

28 

7 

17 

6 

28 

10 

27 

8 

29 

5 

June  24... . .. .. 

47 

9 

27 

6 

17 

11 

29 

10 

27 

7 

29 

2 

July  18  . . . . 

57 

11 

32 

6 

20 

1 

30 

0 

31 

2 

36 

4 

August  19 . 

59 

9 

23 

11 

21 

5 

37 

1 

32 

6 

34 

9 

September  16  .. 

50 

10 

31 

5 

18 

10 

30 

1 

31 

2 

33 

3 

October  24  .... 

50 

2 

30 

7 

18 

0 

30 

1 

30 

6 

32 

8 

November  18  .. 

51 

1 

31 

3 

18 

2 

29 

9 

31 

4 

33 

3 

December  22  .. 

51 

1 

31 

3 

18 

2 

29 

9 

31 

4 

33 

3 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  HAY,  STRAW,  &  CLOVER  P  LOAD. 

_ _  _  ' _ g  -  -  - - -  ■  I  - - -  1  ll-H- . J-  -X 


January. 

February. 

March. 

«  .  . 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Hay. 

3  10  to  3  15 

Straw. 

2  0  to  2  2 
Clover. 

4  0  to  5  10 

Hay. 

3  0  to  4  10 
Straw. 

2  4  to  2  6 

Clover. 

4  0  to  5  15 

Hay. 

3  0  to  4  12 

Straw. 

2  10  to  2  15 

Clover. 

3  15  to  5  5 

Hay. 

3  0  to  4  10 
Straw. 

2  13  to  2  14 
Clover. 

4  0  to  5  10 

Hay. 

3  0  to  4  10 

Straw. 

2  5  to  2  10 
Clover. 

3  10  to  5  0 

Hay. 

3  10  to  4  15 

Straw. 

2  5  to  2  10 
Clover. 

4  4  to  5  10 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Hay. 

4  0  to  5  0 
Straw. 

2  16  to  3  0 

Clover. 

5  0  to  6  0 

Hay. 

4  0  to  4  18 
Straw. 

2  0  to  2  7 
Clover. 

4  15  to  5  15 

Hay. 

3  10  to  4  18 

Straw. 

2  2  to  2  r 
Clover. 

4  0  to  5  16 

Hay. 

2  10  to  4  3 

Straw. 

1  7  to  1  15 

Clover. 

3  10  to  5  2 

Hay. 

2  10  to  4  0 

Straw. 

1  6  to  1  10 

Clover. 

3  0  to  5  0 

Hay. 

2  10  to  4  0 

Straw. 

1  6  to  1  10 

Clover. 

3  0  to  5  0 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 


Average  Prices  per  Stone  of  8  lbs.  in  Smithfield  Market,  in  1843. 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Veal. 

Pork. 

s. 

(/. 

s. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

.9. 

r/. 

s. 

d. 

Jan.  . 

• 

3 

8 

to 

3 

10 

3 

6 

to 

3 

8 

4 

6 

to 

5 

0 

3 

10 

to 

4 

4 

Feb.  « 

• 

2 

8 

to 

4 

0 

2 

10 

to 

4 

4 

3 

8 

to 

5 

0 

3 

0 

to 

4 

O 

March 

• 

2 

8 

to 

3 

10 

2 

10 

to 

4 

0 

3 

10 

to 

4 

10 

3 

10 

to 

4 

6 

April  . 

2 

8 

to 

3 

4 

3 

0 

to 

3 

8 

3 

8 

to 

4 

8 

3 

10 

to 

4 

2 

May  . 

3 

6 

to 

3 

10 

3 

6 

to 

4 

0 

3 

8 

to 

4 

0 

3 

8 

to 

4 

0 

June  . 

« 

3 

0 

to 

4 

0 

3 

2 

to 

4 

2 

3 

8 

to 

4 

6 

3 

6 

to 

4 

6 

July  . 

• 

2 

8 

to 

4 

0 

3 

2 

to 

4 

4 

3 

6 

to 

4 

6 

3 

0 

to 

4 

0 

Aug.  . 

2 

8 

to 

4 

0 

3 

2 

to 

4 

4 

3 

8 

to 

4 

2 

3 

0 

to 

4 

0 

Sept.  . 

• 

2 

8 

to 

3 

10 

2 

10 

to 

4 

4 

3 

6 

to 

4 

6 

3 

0 

to 

3 

10 

Oct.  . 

2 

6 

to 

3 

10 

2 

10 

to 

4 

4 

3 

6 

to 

4 

6 

3 

0 

to 

4 

0 

Nov.  • 

2 

6 

to 

3 

10 

2 

10 

to 

4 

4 

2 

10 

to 

3 

10 

3 

0 

to 

3 

10 

Dec.  . 

• 

2 

8 

to 

4 

0 

3 

2 

to 

4 

8 

3 

4 

to 

4 

0 

3 

0 

to 

4 

4 

2  F  2 
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Summary  of  the  Weekly  Tables  of  Mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  1S43. — Published  by  Authority  of  the  Registrar  General. 


Number  of  Deaths  Registered  in  the 


Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 

Year. 

April  1st. 

July  1st. 

Sept.  30th. 

Dec.  30th. 

91  Days. 

91  Days. 

91  Days. 

91  Days. 

364  Days. 

•  f  West  Districts  .  . 

1,799 

1,805 

1,664 

1,944 

7,212 

-5  ]  North  Districts  .  . 

2,407 

2,206 

2,017 

2,408 

9,038 

5  i  Central  Districts .  . 

2,382 

2,304 

2,123 

2,738 

9,547 

.3  East  Districts  .  . 

2,718 

2,496 

2,547 

3,199 

10,960 

L South  Districts  .  . 

3,006 

2,622 

2,740 

3,449 

11,817 

.  r  o  to  i5  .... 

5,210 

5,088 

5,742 

7,221 

23,261 

4,259 

3,942 

3,383 

3,813 

15,397 

•<  1  60  and  upwards  .  . 

2,826 

2,358 

1,949 

2,617 

9,750 

Males . 

6,249 

5,878 

5,787 

7,047 

24,961 

Females  .... 

6,063 

5,555 

5,304 

6,691 

23,613 

Total  .... 

12,312 

11,433 

11,091 

13,738 

48,574 

Tabie  of  the  Number  of  Bankrupts  and  Declarations  of  Insolvency. 


1843. 

England. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

Total. 

Declarations 
of  Insolvency. 

January 

• 

• 

122 

— 

38 

160 

1 

February  . 

• 

• 

95 

3 

40 

138 

2 

March  .  . 

• 

• 

104 

15 

36 

1 55 

2 

April  •  . 

• 

• 

137 

— 

16 

153 

7 

May  .  .  . 

• 

• 

101 

2 

31 

134 

8 

June.  .  . 

• 

• 

88 

— 

40 

128 

4 

July  .  .  . 

• 

• 

98 

— 

— 

98 

4 

August  .  . 

• 

• 

76 

10 

59 

145 

1 

September  . 

• 

• 

97 

11 

31 

139 

19 

October.  . 

• 

• 

76 

2 

22 

100 

2 

November  . 

• 

• 

53 

1 

36 

90 

3 

December  . 

• 

• 

99 

3 

33 

135 

4 

Total 

• 

• 

1,146 

47 

382 

1,575 

57 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE  FOR  1843. 


Month. 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Number  of  Rainy  and 

Snowy  Days. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

January . 

In.  Pts. 
30*55 

In.  Pts. 
28*27 

57® 

31° 

13 

February . 

30*08 

29*28 

57 

25 

17 

March . 

30*43 

29*54 

61 

27 

8 

April . 

30*10 

29*55 

67 

35 

17 

May . 

30*19 

29*46 

67 

42 

11 

June . 

30*97 

29*35 

68 

48 

9 

July . 

30*25 

29*67 

84 

42 

11 

August . 

30*26 

29*50 

81 

52 

5 

September  .... 

30*53 

29*76 

73 

46 

4 

October . 

30*30 

29*  1 6 

70 

35 

16 

November  .... 

30*30 

29*33 

57 

37 

16 

December  .... 

30*52 

30*06 

55 

36 

4 
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UNIVERSITY  HONOURS. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 
EXAMINATIONS.  Term.— Pasch.  1843. 


I n  Literis  Humanioribus . 


Classis  I. 

Bell,  Thomas,  Exeter . 

Browne,  Charles,  Worcester. 

Kerr,  William,  Oriel. 

Mansel,  Henry  L.  St.  John’s. 
Parnell,  Paul,  St.  John’s. 

Watson,  George  Win.  Merton. 

Classis  ii. 

Bernays,  Leopold  J.  St.  John’s. 
Bond,  Frederic  H.  Exeter. 
Branthwaite,  John,  Queen's. 

Cave,  Stephen,  Balliol. 

Hutchings,  Robert,  Christ  Church, 
Lowder,  Charles  F.  Exeter. 
Marshall,  Frederick,  Brasenose. 
Milton,  William,  Exeter. 

Moorsom,  Joseph  R.  University . 
Newman,  Charles  D.  JVcidham. 
Shadwell,  Arthur  T.  Balliol . 
Wright,  Henry,  Christ  Church. 

Classis  hi. 

Baines,  John,  St.  John’s. 
Beckwith,  H.  Wm.  University . 
Boyle,  John,  Balliol. 

Cameron,  George,  Christ  Church. 


Dart,  Philip  F.  Exeter. 

Dewse,  Thomas  S.  Queen’s. 
Gidley,  Lewis,  Exeter. 

Harrison,  William,  Queen’s. 
Horwood,  Edward  R.  Brasenose. 
Rich,  Thomas  L.  Netv  Inn  Hall. 
Sheppard,  James,  Queen’s. 

Smith,  Harris,  Magdalen. 
Stapylton,  Henry  C.  University . 
Stewart,  James  H.  Exeter. 

Classis  iv. 

Boyd,  Frederick,  University . 
Caparn,  W m.  B.  Brase~nose. 
Carter,  William,  Neiv  College . 
Davies,  Thomas  Z.  Jesus. 

Floyer,  Richard,  Wadham . 

Forbes,  Alex.  P.  Brasenose. 

Gray,  John  D.  Balliol. 

Hoskins,  Henry  Wm.  Balliol. 
Humbert,  Lewis  M.  St.  John’s. 
Jones,  William  H.  Queen’s. 
Morrice,  John  Walter,  Exeter. 
Rush,  Ilenry  J.  Worcester. 

Scott,  William  H.  Trinity. 

Willes,  Edward  H.  Christ  Church. 
Yalden,  George,  Christ  Church. 


'Examiners. 

P.  C.  Claughton.  J.  A.Hessey. 

E.  H.  Hansell.  E.  C.  Woolcombe. 


In  Disciplinis  Malhematicis  et  Physicis . 


Classis  i. 

Dart,  Philip  F.  Exeter. 

Kerr,  William,  Oriel. 

Mansell,  Ilenry  L.  St.  John’s. 
Parnell,  Paul,  St.  John’s. 

Classis  ii. 

Cross,  John  E,  Christ  Church. 
Hutchings,  Robert,  Christ  Church. 


Classis  iii. 

Newman,  Charles,  D,  IVadham. 
Classis  iv. 

Beynon,  William,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Forbes,  Charles  W.  Oriel . 

Lowder,  Charles  F.  Exeter. 
Scratton.  Thomas,  Christ  Church. 


J.  A.  Ashworths 


Examiners. 
E,  B.  Smith, 


S.  Waldegmve, 
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EXAMINATIONS.  Term,— Michaeemas,1843. 
In  Literis  Ilumanioribus. 


Classis  I. 

Burrows,  Leonard  F.  Wadharn . 
Butler,  George,  Exeter. 

De  Butts,  Arthur,  Trinity. 

Smith,  William,  Lincoln. 

Stokes,  Edward,  Christ  Church * 

Classis  ii. 

Bathurst,  Algernon,  New  College. 
Cazenove,  John  G.  Brasenose. 
Farrer,  William  J.  Balliol. 
Gandell,  Robert,  Queen's. 

Godby,  Charles  H.  Lincoln. 

Lloyd,  John,  Worcester. 

Lucas,  William  H.  Merton. 
Mackarness,  John,  Merton. 

Mac  Lachlan,  Ewan  H.  Pembroke. 
Offley,  Charles,  University. 
Rosseter,  Robert,  Christ  Church . 
Shadwell,  Julius,  Balliol. 
Sydenham,  John,  Balliol. 

Classis  hi. 

Bache,  William,  Brasenose. 
Barter,  Charles,  New  College. 
Buckle,  John,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Cooke,  George,  Magdalen. 
Kingsford,  Brenchley,  Exeter. 
Lloyd,  Hugh,  Jesus. 


Meade,  William,  Balliol. 

Moody,  Robert,  Christ  Church. 
Ormerod,  Arthur,  Exeter. 

Senior,  Nassau,  Christ  Church. 

Tickell,  Henry,  Queen's. 

Townsend,  William,  Lincoln. 

Tufnell,  Frederick,  Wadharn. 
Warburton,  Mark,  Queen’s. 

Wenham,  John  G.  Magdalen. 

Wright,  George,  Exeter. 

Classis  iv. 

Abud,  Henry,  Wadharn. 

Austin,  William,  New  College. 
Bamplield,  John,  Trinity . 

Buckland,  Mathew,  Corpus. 
Buckmaster,  John,  St.  Mary's  Hall. 
Chambers,  James,  All  Souls. 

Cole,  William,  Merton. 

Davis,  Charles  H.  Wadharn. 

Douton,  Charles,  Christ  Church. 
Dryden,  Alfred,  Trinity. 

Dunwell,  Francis,  Queen's 
Keate,  John,  Balliol. 

Mallet,  Henry,  Balliol. 

Sawyer,  Robert,  Merton. 

Skeffington,  Hon.  Henry  R.  Worcester. 
Stevenson,  Seth  W.  St.  Mary's  Hall. 
Watkins,  Bernard  E.  Wadharn. 


Examiners. 

P.  C.  Claughton.  J.  A.  Hessey. 

E.  H.  Hansell.  E.  C.  Woolcombe. 


In  Disciplinis  Malhemalicis  el  Physicis. 


Classis  i. 

Cook,  Earley,  Brasenose. 

Lucas,  William,  H.  Merton. 

Classis  ii. 

Austin,  William,  New  College . 
Cazenove,  John  G.  Brasenose. 

Cole,  William,  Merton. 

Richards,  Edward  V.  Christ  Church. 


Classis  iii. 

De  Butts,  Arthur,  Trinity. 
Wilson,  William,  Wadharn. 

Classis  iv. 

Black,  Robert  C.  Worcester. 
Burrows,  Leonard,  F.  Wadharn. 
Holford,  John,  Brasenose. 


J.  A.  Ashworth 


Examiners. 

E.  B.  Smith. 


S.  Waldegrave. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

EXAMINATIONS.  Mathematical  Tripos.  1843. 

.  ,  f  Matthew  O’Brien,  A.M.  Caius. 

Moderators.  ^  J3enjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  A.M.  St,  John’s. 

_  .  f  James  George  Mould,  A.M.  Corpus. 

Examiners.  ^  j)  uncan  Farquharson  Gregory,  A.M.  Trinity. 


Wranglers . 

Ds.  Adams ........  John's. 

Bashforth . John’s. 

Gray . Trinity. 

Campbell  ......  John's. 

Sargent . .  .  Trinity. 

Gruggen . John's. 

Howes . .  Peter’s. 

Twining . Trinity. 

Goode  . . John’s. 

Brown,  W. . John’s. 

Goodwin .......  Corpus. 

Rohrs . Jesus. 

Deighton . Queen's . 

Spencer  .......  Sidmouth . 

Gifford  .......  John's. 

Coombe,  T . Trinity. 

Lewis,  W.  S.  .  .  .  •  Trinity. 
Ansted  .......  Christ's ■«. 

Christopher .....  Jesus. 

Jones,  W . Trinity. 

Williams . Sidmouth. 

Postlethwaite  ....  Peter’s. 

Chance  .......  Trinity. 

Harris,  R.  D. .  .  .  .  Trinity . 

Foggo . John’s. 

Atkinson . Trinity. 

Drew  .  . . John's. 

Hardcastle . Peter's. 

Kemp . Corpus. 

Brown,  T.  K . Christ’s. 

Hackman  ......  Trinity. 

Pix  .........  Emmanuel. 

Fitz-Herbert  ....  John’s. 

Male .  .  .  .  \  -  j  Christ’s. 
Perram  .  Clare. 


Senior  Opt hues. 

Ds.  Cottle  ........  John’s. 

Bulmer  .  . . John’s. 

Hallett . Emmanuel. 

Barnicoat  ......  John’s. 

Elton . Sidmouth. 

Y arranton  «,»*«.  Sidmouth . 


Ds.  Frere,  C . .  • 

Brodie . .  •  • 

Cartmell.  ...... 

Macleod ....... 

Jowett.  .  . . 

Gell . 

De  Gex . 

Tanquei’ay  .  .  .  .  . 
Crawshay  ...... 

Lang  . . 

Watherstone  .  .  •  • 
Elliot  ••••*••• 
James,  J.  C. .  .  .  •  * 

Symons . . 

Smyth.  ....... 

Money  ....... 

Knight . 

Smith,  R.  M. .  .  •  « 
Wood,  J' .  L* .  .  .  •  ® 

Farthing . 

Coode  ........ 

Boteler . . 

Southwood 
Burges  . 

Brown  . 

Burbury 
Naylor  . 

Cole,  J . 

Orris  ........ 

Valrent  .  .  .  .  •  *  • 
Andrews  f 

Bunyon  .  .  J  7  l 

Cox . . 

Alston  .  .  .  .  1  f 
Babington,C.  J  ^  \ 
Hue  ......... 

Ri&l  }  ^  { 
Blackburn,  R.  .  .  • 
Cobbold . . 


Raynbird  *. }  Mq'  { 
Ritchie  ....... 

Druce . . 

Peacock  ...... 


Corpus . 

Trinity. 

Pembroke . 

Trinity. 

John’s. 

Trinity . 

Pembroke. 

Pembroke. 

Trinity . 

Magdalen • 

John's. 

Trinity. 

John’s. 

John's. 

Catherine . 

Trinity. 

John's. 

Queen's. 

Trinity . 

Catherine . 

Trinity. 

John’s. 

Emmanuel • 

Trinity. 

Trinity. 

John’s . 

Trinity. 

John’s. 

Corpus. 

Peter’s. 

Pembroke . 

Corpus. 

Pembroke • 

John’s. 

John’s. 

Pembroke. 

Trinity. 

John’s. 

Trinity .* 

Peter's. 

Pembroke. 

Christ’s. 

Trinity . 

Peter's . 

Trinity . 
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Junior  Optimes. 


Ds.  Hodgkinson .....  Christ's 
Blackburne,  J.  .  .  .  Pembroke. 

Glover . Clare. 

Kershaw . Trinity. 

Dodgson . Peter's . 

Cook,  E . Trinity  H. 

D’Oyley . Trinity. 

Holcomb . John’s. 

Crossland . Sidmouth. 

Piggott  .  . . Trinity. 

Taylor,  J . Trinity . 

Gibson,  W.  L.  .  .  .  Trinity. 
Charlesworth  ....  John's. 

Garland . John's. 

Young . Trinity. 

Grignon,  R.  S.  .  .  .  Trinity. 

Bicknell . Trinity. 

Lewes . Trinity. 

Martel  1 . John's. 

Dickinson . Trinity . 


Ds.  Blomefield  .... 
Darnborough  ~|  . 
Hoare,  G.  T.  ^ 
Johnson  .  .  .J 
Bullock  .  .1  M 
Carpenter.  J  1 

Mills,  W . . 

Becher . . 

Margetts . 

Wingfield  .... 

Crooke . 

Beck . 

V  *1  •/%.<[ 

Bentinck  .  J  /  h 

Hutchinson . 

Cooke,  W . 

Girling . 

Pitman  ....... 

Pidcock  . 

Molesworth,  P.  W.  . 
Slater,  E.  B . 


Trinity. 

Peter’s. 

John’s. 

Trinity. 

Cains. 

John's. 

John's. 

Jesus . 

Clare. 

John's . 

Pembroke. 

Corpus. 

Emmanuel. 

Trinity. 

Corpus. 

Trinity  H. 

John’s. 

Christ's. 

Corpus. 

John's. 

John’s. 


Classical  Tripos.  1843. 


Examiners .< 


Philip  Freeman,  A.M.  St.  Peter’s. 

George  Currey,  A.M.  St.  John's. 

William  Henry  Bateson,  A.M.  St.  John’s. 
William  Hepworth  Thompson,  A.M.  Trinity 


First  Class. 


Ds.  Druce .  . 
Gifford  . 
Andrews . 
Burbury . 
Glover .  . 
Frere  .  . 
Babington 
Gell  .  .  . 
Slater  .  , 
Cox  ... 
Pitman  . 


Peter's. 

John’s. 

Pembroke . 

John’s . 

Clare. 

Corpus. 

John's. 

Trinity. 

John's. 

Pembroke. 

Christ's. 


Second  Class. 


Ds.  Grignon 
Crooke 
Girling 
Mills  . 
Money 


►  JEq. 


.  .  Trinity. 

,  .  Pembroke. 

John’s. 

4  John's. 
Trinity. 


Ds.  Cobbold . Peter's. 

Johnson . Trinity. 

Bicknell . Trinity. 


Third  Class. 


Ds.  Hoare . 

Young . . 

Lewes. ...... 

Piggott . 

Smyth . 

Cooke . . 

Hodgkinson  .  .  , 

Farr . 

Arnott . . 

Bulmer  .  .  .  .  , 

Burges . 

Pix . . 

STATE  PAP  EES. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

A  Copy  op  Her  Majesty’s  Letter  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Answer 
of  the  Assembly  thereto. 

VICTORIA  R . 


To  the  Right  Reverend  and  well- 
beloved  the  Moderator,  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  Elders  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Right  Reverend  and  Well-be¬ 
loved,  we  greet  you  well ! 

Faithful  to  the  solemn  engage¬ 
ment  which  binds  us  to  maintain 
inviolate  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  in  all  its  rights  and 
privileges,  we  gladly  renew  the 
assurance  that  we  desire  to  extend 
to  you  the  countenance  and  sup¬ 
port  which  the  General  Assembly 
has  long  received  from  our  Royal 
ancestors. 

In  other  circumstances  it  might 
have  sufficed  to  adhere  to  the  forms 
which  have  been  generally  ob¬ 
served  in  our  former  communica¬ 
tions  to  you,  and  to  express  our 
anxious  hope  that  Christian  cha¬ 
rity  will,  as  heretofore,  abound 
among  you  and  restrain  all  animo¬ 
sities  ;  but  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Church,  and  adverting  to  the 
discussions  which  of  late  have  so 
unhappily  disturbed  its  peace,  we 
desire  to  address  you  with  more 
than  usual  earnestness  and  anxiety. 

It  behooves  you  to  remember 
that  unity  in  the  Church  is  the 
bond  of  peace ;  but  that  schism, 
and  its  pernicious  effects,  may 
tend  seriously  to  endanger  that 
religious  Establishment  from  which 
Scotland  has  derived  inestimable 
benefits. 

The  faith  of  our  Crown  is  pledg¬ 
ed  to  uphold  you  in  the  full  en¬ 


joyment  of  every  privilege  which 
you  can  justly  claim :  but  you 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  rights 
and  property  of  an  Established 
Church  are  conferred  by  law;  it 
is  by  law  that  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  is  united  with  the  State,  and 
that  her  endowments  are  secured  ; 
and  the  ministers  of  religion 
claiming  the  sanction  of  law  in 
defence  of  their  privileges,  are 
specially  bound  by  their  sacred 
calling  to  be  examples  of  obedience. 

The  Act  ratifying  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  and  settling  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  government  in 
Scotland,  was  adopted  at  the 
Union,  and  is  now  the  Act  of  the 
British  Parliament.  The  settle¬ 
ment  thus  lixed  cannot  be  annulled 
by  the  will  or  declaration  of  any 
number  of  individuals.  Those 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  terms 
of  this  settlement  may  renounce  it 
for  themselves ;  but  the  union  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  with  the 
State  is  indissoluble  while  the 
statutes  remain  unrepealed  which 
recognize  the  Presbyterian  Church 
as  the  Church  established  by  law 
within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  your 
anxious  consideration  will  be  given 
to  various  important  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  welfare  of  your 
Church,  which  require  immediate 
adjustment. 

The  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in 
the  year  1834,  on  the  subject  of 
calls,  has  come  under  the  review 
of  competent  tribunals ;  and  vari- 
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ous  proceedings,  taken  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  Act,  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  solemn  judgments  to 
be  illegal.  It  has  not  yet  been 
rescinded  by  the  Assembly ;  and 
a  conflict  of  authority  between  the 
Law  of  the  Land  and  an  Act  of 
the  Church,  in  a  matter  where 
civil  rights  and  civil  jurisdiction 
are  concerned,  cannot  be  prolonged 
without  injurious  consequences. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  occu¬ 
pying  its  true  position  in  friendly 
alliance  with  the  State,  is  justly 
entitled  to  expect  the  aid  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  removing  any  doubts 
which  may  have  arisen  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  right  construction  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  ministers.  You  may  safely 
confide  in  the  wisdom  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  and  we  shall  readily  give 
our  assent  to  any  measure  which 
the  Legislature  may  pass  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  the  people 
the  full  privilege  of  objection,  and 
to  the  Church  judicatories  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  of  judgment. 

There  is  another  matter  not 
less  important,  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  ministers  in  unendowed 
districts. 

The  law,  as  confirmed  by  a  re¬ 
cent  judgment,  has  declared  that 
new  parishes  cannot  be  created  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church  alone, 
and  that  ministers,  placed  in  such 
districts,  are  not  entitled  to  act  in 
Church  courts. 

If  it  shall  appear  that  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Church  is  thereby 
impaired,  and  that  the  means  of 
extending  her  usefulness  are  cur¬ 
tailed,  the  law  to  which  such  ef¬ 
fects  are  ascribed  may  require 
consideration  and  amendment ; 
but  until  it  be  so  considered  by 
the  Legislature,  and  while  it  re¬ 
mains  unaltered,  we  are  persuaded 


that  it  will  be  implicitly  obeyed 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

You  will  deliberate  on  such  of 
these  matters  as  fall  within  your 
cognizance  attentively  and  calmly ; 
and  we  commend  you  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Divine  Providence,  pray¬ 
ing  that  you  may  be  directed  to 
the  adoption  of  wise  councils, 
which  shall  promote  the  perma¬ 
nent  interests  and  honour  of  the 
Church,  and  the  religious  peace 
and  moral  welfare  of  our  people. 

We  have  again  constituted  and 
appointed  our  right  trusty  and  en¬ 
tirely  beloved  cousin  John  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Bute,  K.  T.,  to  be  the 
representative  of  our  Royal  Person 
in  this  Assembly,  and  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  his  prudence  and  ap¬ 
proved  merits,  and  his  tried  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  will  render  him  acceptable 
to  you  in  the  execution  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  high  offiee. 

He  possesses  our  full  authority 
for  the  exercise  of  our  Royal  Pre¬ 
rogative  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  present  Assembly,  in  which, 
in  obedience  to  our  instructions  to 
him,  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
act  for  us,  or  on  our  behoof. 

We  implore  the  blessing  of  God 
on  your  deliberations,  trusting 
that  he  will  overrule  all  events 
for  the  good  of  his  Church,  and 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people  committed  to  your  charge ; 
and  we  feel  assured  that  Divine 
Grace  will  not  be  withdrawn  from 
the  labours  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  established  in  this  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  And  so 
we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St. 
James’s,  the  15th  day  of  May 
1843,  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  our 
reign. 

By  Her  Majesty’s  command. 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 
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To  the  Queens*  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 


May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

We,  your  Majesty’s  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  ministers  and 
elders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
met  in  General  Assembly,  have 
received  with  profound  respect 
your  Majesty’s  most  gracious  let¬ 
ter,  conveying  the  renewed  assur¬ 
ance  of  your  Majesty’s  purpose  to 
extend  to  us  the  countenance  and 
support  which  former  General 
Assemblies  have  received,  in  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  solemn  engagement 
which  binds  the  Sovereign  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  maintain  in¬ 
violate  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

As  your  Majesty  has  been  pleas¬ 
ed  to  advert  to  circumstances  in 
the  present  eventful  condition  of 
this  National  Church,  which  have 
occasioned  a  departure  from  the 
forms  which  have  been  generally 
observed  in  communications  from 
the  Throne  to  former  General 
Assemblies,  we  beg  leave  to  assure 
your  Majesty  that,  entertaining 
an  unfeigned  desire  to  maintain 
unity  and  peace  in  the  Church, 
in  combination  with  purity  of 
faith  and  worship,  and  the  faithful 
administration  of  our  ecclesiastical 
government  as  secured  to  us  by 
law,  we  wiil  give  our  most  respect¬ 
ful,  earnest,  and  serious  attention 
to  the  momentous  topics  which 
your  Majesty  has  recommended  to 
our  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
the  early  and  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  of  various  important  matters 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  this 
Church.  On  all  these  questions 
of  most  sacred  interest,  it  becomes 
us  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Divine 
Grace,  through  which  alone  we 
can  hope  to  be  so  guided  by  the 


wisdom  from  above,  that  we  may 
arrive  at  such  conclusions  as  shall 
effectually  promote  the  prosperity 
of  our  holy  religion,  with  all  its 
pure  and  peaceable  fruits. 

We  are  highly  gratified  by  the 
re-appointment  of  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable  the  Marquess  of  Bute, 
as  the  representative  of  your  Royal 
Person  in  this  Assembly,  whose 
prudence,  fidelity,  and  other  ex¬ 
cellences,  as  well  as  his  proved  at¬ 
tachment  to  this  Church,  have 
already  recommended  him  to  our 
peculiar  respect  and  confidence. 

We  have  received  with  the  ut¬ 
most  gratitude  the  Royal  dona¬ 
tion  of  2,000/.,  which  we  will  use 
our  best  endeavours  to  apply  so  as 
to  accomplish  the  pious  purposes 
to  which  your  Majesty  has  des¬ 
tined  it. 

That  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  su¬ 
preme  King  and  Head  of  the 
Church,  may  enrich  your  Majesty 
with  all  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessings ;  that  he  may  encompass 
your  Royal  Consort  and  your 
Royal  Offspring  with  his  special 
favour,  and  that  after  a  long  aiid 
prosperous  reign,  He  may  bring 
you  to  eternal  glory  in  heaven,  is 
the  earnest  prayer  of, 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
your  Majesty’s  most  faithful,  most 
loyal,  and  most  obedient  subjects, 
the  ministers  and  elders  of  this 
National  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

Signed  in  our  name,  in  our  pre¬ 
sence,  and  at  our  appointment,  by 
Duncan  Macearlan, 

Moderator . 

Edinburgh,  20  May,  1843, 
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A  Copy  of  the  Deed  of  Separation  presented  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  a  Body  of 
the  Established  Clergy. 

[The  following  Document,  containing  a  formal  Deed  of  Separation  from  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  of  Scotland,  was  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1843.  ( A  true  Copy.)  John  Lee,  Cl.  Eccl.  Scot.] 


The  ministers  and  elders  sub¬ 
scribing  the  protest  made  on 
Thursday,  the  18th  of  this  instant 
May,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  chosen  to  the  General 
Assembly  appointed  to  have  been 
that  day  holden,  against  the  free¬ 
dom  and  lawfulness  of  any  As¬ 
sembly  which  might  then  be  con¬ 
stituted,  and  against  the  subver¬ 
sion  recently  effected  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  together  with  the  ministers 
and  elders  adhering  to  the  said 
protest  in  this  their  General  As¬ 
sembly  convened,  did  in  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  said  protest,  and  of  the 
claim  of  right  adopted  by  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  in  May  1842  years, 
and  on  the  grounds  therein  set 
forth,  and  hereby  do  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  all  who  adhere  to  them, 
separate  from  and  abandon  the 
present  subsisting  ecclesiastical 
Establishment  in  Scotland,  and 
did,  and  hereby  do,  abdicate  and 
renounce  the  status  and  privileges 
derived  to  them,  or  any  of  them, 
as  parochial  ministers  or  elders, 
from  the  said  Establishment, 
through  its  connexion  with  the 
State,  and  all  rights  and  emolu¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  them,  or  any 
of  them,  by  virtue  thereof.  De¬ 
claring,  that  they  hereby  in  no 
degree  abandon  or  impair  the 
rights  belonging  to  them  as  minis¬ 
ters  of  Christ’s  Gospel,  and  pastors 
and  elders  of  particular  congrega¬ 
tions,  to  perform  freely  and  fully 
the  functions  of  their  office  to¬ 


wards  their  respective  congrega¬ 
tions,  or  such  portions  thereof  as 
may  adhere  to  them ;  and  that 
they  are  and  shall  be  free  to  exer¬ 
cise  government  and  discipline  in 
their  several  judicatories  separate 
from  the  Establishment,  according 
to  God’s  Word,  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  standards  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  heretofore  under¬ 
stood  ;  and  that  henceforth  they 
are  not,  and  shall  not  be,  subject 
in  any  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical 
judicatories  established  in  Scotland 
by  law:  Reserving  always  the 
rights  and  benefits  accruing  to 
them,  or  any  of  them,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  respect¬ 
ing  the  Ministers’  Widows’  Fund. 
And  further  declaring,  that  this 
present  Act  shall  noways  be  held 
as  a  renunciation  on  the  part  of 
such  of  the  ministers  foresaid  as 
are  ministers  of  churches  built  by 
private  contribution,  and  not  pro¬ 
vided  or  endowed  by  the  State, 
of  any  rights  which  may  be  found 
to  belong  to  them,  or  their  con¬ 
gregations,  in  regard  to  the  same, 
by  virtue  of  the  intentions  and 
destination  of  the  contributors  to 
the  erection  of  the  said  churches, 
or  otherwise,  according  to  law  ; 
all  which  are  fully  reserved  to  the 
ministers  foresaid  and  their  con¬ 
gregations.  And  further,  the  said 
ministers  and  elders,  in  this  their 
General  Assembly  convened,  while 
they  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  judicatory 
established  by  law  in  Scotland, 
and  now  holding  its  sittings  in 
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Edinburgh,  to  be  a  free  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  a 
lawful  Assembly  of  the  said  Church, 
according  to  the  true  and  original 
constitution  thereof,  and  disclaim 
its  authority  as  to  matters  spirit¬ 
ual  ;  yet  in  respect  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  given  to  it  by  the  State, 
and  the  powers  in  consequence  of 
such  recognition  belonging  to  it, 
with  reference  to  the  temporali¬ 
ties  of  the  Establishment,  and  the 
rights  derived  thereto  from  the 
State,  hereby  appoint  a  duplicate 
of  this  Act,  to  be  subscribed  by 
their  Moderator,  and  also  by  the 
several  ministers,  members  of  this 
Assembly,  now  present  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  their  individual  inter¬ 
ests,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  said  ecclesiastical 
judicatory  by  law  established,  for 
the  purpose  of  certiorating  them 
that  the  benefices  held  by  such  of 
the  said  ministers,  or  others  ad¬ 
hering  to  this  Assembly,  as  were 
incumbents  of  benefices,  are  now 
vacant,  and  the  said  parties  con¬ 
sent  that  the  said  benefices  shall 


be  dealt  with  as  such,  and  they 
authorise  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pit¬ 
cairn  and  the  Rev.  Patrick  Clason, 
conjunct  clerks  to  this  their  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly,  to  subscribe  the 
joinings  of  the  several  sheets 
hereof.  In  testimony  whereof 
these  presents  are  subscribed,  at 
Edinburgh,  by  the  said  whole 
parties  in  general  meeting  assem¬ 
bled,  and  the  joinings  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  sheets  by  the  said  Rev.  Thomas 
Pitcairn  and  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Clason,  the  conjunct  clerks,  as 
authorised  as  aforesaid,  and  along 
with  the  principal  Act,  duly  exe¬ 
cuted  and  attested,  which  will  be 
recorded  in  the  books  of  Council 
and  Session  in  due  time,  the  23rd 
day  of  May  1843  years,  before 
these  witnesses,  Mr.  John  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Advocate;  William  Fraser, 
Writer  to  the  Signet ;  John  Hun¬ 
ter,  junior,  Writer  to  the  Signet; 
and  the  Rev.  John  Jatfray,  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  and  Secretary  to  the 
Provisional  Committee,  Edinburgh. 

T,  Chalmers, 
Moderator . 


Papers  relative  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 

Scotland. 


Kensington,  17th  June,  1842. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  place 
in  your  hands  in  order  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Queen,  two  Ad¬ 
dresses  to  Her  Majesty  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  I  was  requested  to 
present  these  Addresses  to  Her 
Majesty,  by  the  Moderator,  in  the 
usual  form,  at  the  close  of  the 
perusal  of  the  Minutes  of  Assem¬ 
bly  on  Monday  night,  30th  ult., 
but  I  did  not  receive  them  until 
this  morning. 

I  enclose  copies  of  the  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  the 
Moderator  to  accompany  the  Ad¬ 


dresses,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Principal  Lee,  Senior  Clerk 
of  the  Assembly,  explanatory  of 
the  delay  which  I  have  described. 
The  Moderator  first  requested  me 
to  present  the  Address,  referring 
to  a  document  entitled  the  Claim, 
Declaration,  and  Protest,  which 
is  now  sent  with  the  Address.  He 
then,  without  sitting  down,  re¬ 
quested  me  to  present  the  Address 
against  Patronage,  which,  at  the 
time,  he  described  as  a  Petition 
against  Patronage.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  I  have  since  been  officially 
informed,  was  a  mere  clerical  mis¬ 
take  on  the  part  of  the  Moderator. 
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He  ought  to  have  described  it  as 
an  Address:  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  acted  entirely  from  mis¬ 
take,  and  not  from  any  want  of 
respect  to  Her  Majesty.  Upon 
the  Moderator  making  this  request 
to  me,  I  answered  in  common 
form,  “  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
transmitting  this  Address  to  Her 
Majesty;  likewise  the  Petition/’ 
I  then  added,  “  but  I  desire  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  in  so 
doing  I  express  no  approbation.” 
My  answer  has  been  duly  entered 
in  the  Minutes  of  Assembly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  extract  with  which 
the  Senior  Clerk  of  Assembly  has 
furnished  me. 

I  have,  &c. 

Bute. 


Edinburgh,  30th  May,  1842. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  taking  into 
consideration  the  solemn  circum¬ 
stances  in  which,  in  the  inscru¬ 
table  Providence  of  God,  this 
Church  is  now  placed ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  securities  for 
the  government  thereof,  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Assemblies,  Synods,  Presbyte¬ 
ries,  and  Kirk-sessions,  and  for  the 
liberties,  government,  jurisdiction, 
discipline,  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  same,  provided  by  the  statutes 
of  the  realm,  by  the  constitution 
of  this  country,  as  unalterably 
settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
and  by  the  oath,  “  inviolably  to 
maintain  and  preserve  the  same,” 
required  to  be  taken  by  each  So¬ 
vereign  at  accession,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  ; — which  securi¬ 
ties  might  well  seem,  and  had  long 
been  thought,  to  place  the  said 
liberties,  government,  jurisdiction, 
discipline,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
this  Church  beyond  the  reach  of 


danger  or  invasion  ; — these  have 
been  of  late  assailed  by  the  very 
Court  to  which  the  Church  was 
authorised  to  look  for  assistance 
and  protection,  to  an  extent  that 
threatens  their  entire  subversion, 
with  all  the  grievous  calamities  to 
this  Church  and  nation  which 
would  inevitably  flow  therefrom  ; 
—did,  and  hereby  do  solemnly, 
and  in  reliance  on  the  grace  and 
power  of  the  Most  High,  resolve 
and  agree  on  the  following  Claim, 
Declaration  and  Protest :  That  is 
to  say: — 

Whereas  it  is  an  essential  doc¬ 
trine  of  this  Church,  and  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  in  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  set  forth  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  thereof,  in  accordance 
with  the  Word  and  law  of  the 
most  holy  God,  that  “  there  is  no 
other  Head  of  the  Church  but  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;”  and  that, 
while  tf  God,  the  supreme  Lord 
and  King  of  all  the  world,  hath 
ordained  civil  magistrates  to  be, 
under  Him  over  the  people,  for  his 
own  glory,  and  the  public  good, 
and  to  this  end  hath  armed  them 
with  the  power  of  the  sword  ;  ” 
and  while  “it  is  the  duty  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  pray  for  magistrates,  to  ho¬ 
nour  their  persons,  to  pay  them 
tribute  and  other  dues,  to  obey 
their  lawful  commands,  and  to  be 
subject  to  their  authority  for  con¬ 
science  sake,  from  which  ecclesi¬ 
astical  persons  are  not  exempted;’’ 
and  while  the  magistrate  hath  au¬ 
thority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  power  which  alone 
is  committed  to  him,  namely, 
“  the  power  of  the  sword,”  or  civil 
rule,  as  distinct  from  the  “  power 
of  the  keys,”  or  spiritual  autho¬ 
rity,  expressly  denied  to  him,  to 
take  order  for  the  preservation  of 
purity,  peace,  and  unity  in  the 
Church,  yet  “  The  Lord  Jesus, 
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as  King  and  Head  of  his  Church, 
hath  therein  appointed  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  hand  of  Church  offi¬ 
cers  distinct  from  the  civil  magis¬ 
trate;”  which  government  is 
ministerial,  not  lordly,  and  to  be 
exercised  in  consonance  with  the 
laws  of  Christ,  and  with  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  his  people : 

And  whereas,  according  to  the 
said  Confession,  and  to  the  other 
standards  of  the  Church,  and 
agreeably  to  the  Word  of  God, 
this  government  of  the  Church, 
thus  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jesus, 
in  the  hand  of  Church  officers,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  civil  magistrate  or 
supreme  power  of  the  State,  and 
flowing  directly  from  the  Head  of 
the  Church  to  the  office-bearers 
thereof,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  comprehends,  as 
the  objects  of  it,  the  preaching  of 
the  Word,  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  correction  of  manners, 
the  admission  of  the  office-bearers 
of  the  Church  to  their  offices,  their 
suspension  and  deprivation  there¬ 
from,  the  infliction  and  removal  of 
Church  censures,  and,  generally, 
the  whole  “  power  of  the  keys,” 
which,  by  the  said  Confession,  is 
declared,  in  conformity  with 
Scripture,  to  have  been  ‘  commit¬ 
ted’  to  Church  officers,  and  which, 
as  well  as  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  it  is  likewise 
thereby  declared,  that  “  the  civil 
magistrate  may  not  assume  to 
himself:  ” 

.And  whereas  this  jurisdiction 
and  government,  since  it  regards 
only  spiritual  condition,  rights, 
and  privileges,  doth  not  interfere 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  secular 
tribunals,  whose  determinations  as 
to  all  temporalities  conferred  by 
the  State  upon  the  Church,  as  to 
all  civil  consequences  attached  by 


law  to  the  decisions  of  Church 
courts  in  matters  spiritual,  this 
Church  hath  ever  admitted,  and 
doth  admit,  to  be  exclusive  and 
ultimate,  as  she  hath  ever  given 
and  inculcated  implicit  obedience 
thereto : 

And  whereas  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  essential  doctrine  and  fun¬ 
damental  principle  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Church,  and  the 
government  and  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  flowing  therefrom,  founded 
on  God’s  Word,  and  set  forth  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  other 
standards  of  this  Church,  have 
been,  by  diverse  and  repeated  Acts 
of  Parliament,  recognised,  ratified, 
and  confirmed ; — inasmuch  as,— 

First. — The  said  Confession  it¬ 
self,  containing  the  doctrine  and 
principles  above  set  forth,  was 
“  ratified  and  established,  and 
voted  and  approven  as  the  public 
and  avowed  Confession  of  this 
Church,”  by  the  fifth  Act  of  the 
second  Session  of  the  first  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  entituled,  “Act  ratifying 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  set¬ 
tling  Presbyterian  Church  Govern¬ 
ment  :  ”  to  which  Act  the  said 
Confession  is  annexed,  and  with  it 
incorporated  in  the  statute  law  of 
this  kingdom. 

Second. — By  an  Act  passed  in 
the  first  Parliament  of  King  James 
VI.,  entituled,  “  Of  Admission 
of  Ministers:  of  Laic  Patronages,” 
it  is  enacted  and  declared,  “  That 
the  examination  and  admission  of 
ministers  within  this  realm  be 
only  in  the  power  of  the  Kirk, 
now  openly  and  publicly  professed 
within  the  same  ,*  ”  and,  while  the 
“  presentation  of  laic  patronages  ’’ 
was  thereby  “  reserved  to  the  just 
and  ancient  patrons,”  it  was  pro¬ 
vided,  that  if  the  presentee  of  a 
patron  should  be  refused  to  be 
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admitted  by  the  inferior  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authorities,  it  should  be  law¬ 
ful  for  the  patron  “to  appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  whole 
realm,  by  whom  the  cause  being 
decided,  shall  take  end  as  they 
decern  and  declare.” 

Third. — By  an  Act  passed  in 
the  same  first  Parliament,  and  re¬ 
newed  in  the  sixth  Parliament  of 
the  said  King  James  VI.,  enti- 
tuled,  “  Anent  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Kirk,”  the  said  Kirk  is  de¬ 
clared  to  have  jurisdiction  “in 
the  preaching  of  the  true  Word 
of  Jesus  Christ,  correction  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  administration  of  the 
holy  sacraments ;  ”  and  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  declared  “that  there  be  no 
other  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical  ac¬ 
knowledged  within  this  realm, 
other  than  that  which  is  and  shall 
be  within  the  same  Kirk,  or  that, 
flows  therefrom,  concerning  the 
premises:”  which  Act,  and  that 
last  before-mentioned,  were  ratified 
and  approven  by  another  Act 
passed  in  the  year  1581,  entituled, 
“  Ratification  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
true  Kirk  of  God  and  religion, 
with  confirmation  of  the  laws  and 
Acts  made  to  that  effect  of  be¬ 
fore;”  which  other  Act,  and  all 
the  separate  Acts  therein  recited, 
were  again  revived,  ratified,  and 
confirmed  by  an  Act  of  the  twelfth 
Parliament  of  the  said  King  James 
VI.,  entituled,  “  Ratification  of 
the  Liberty  of  the  true  Kirk,”  &c.; 
which  said  Act  (having  been  re¬ 
pealed  in  1662)  was  revived,  re¬ 
newed,  and  confirmed  by  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  statute  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary. 

Fourth.— -The  said  Act  of  the 
twelfth  Parliament  of  King  James 
VI.  ratified  and  approved  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assemblies,  Provincial  Sy¬ 
nods,  Presbyteries,  and  Kirk  Ses¬ 
sions  “appointed  by  the  Kirk,” 


and  “  the  whole  jurisdiction  and 
discipline  of  the  same  Kirk;” 
cassed  and  annulled  “all  and 
whatsoever  acts,  laws  and  statutes, 
made  at  any  time  before  the  day 
and  date  thereof,  against  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  true  Kirk,  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  discipline  thereof,  as  the 
same  is  used  and  exercised  within 
this  realm  ;  ”  appointed  presenta¬ 
tions  to  benefices  to  be  directed  to 
Presbyteries,  “  with  full  power  to 
give  collation  thereupon,  and  to 
put  order  to  all  matters  and  causes 
ecclesiastical  within  their  bounds, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Kirk,  providing  the  foresaid  Pres¬ 
byteries  be  bound  and  astricted  to 
receive  and  admit  whatsoever  qua¬ 
lified  minister,  presented  by  His 
Majesty  or  laic  patrons  **  (the  ef¬ 
fect  of  which  proviso  and  of  the 
reservation  in  the  Act  of  the  first 
Parliament  of  King  James  VI., 
above  mentioned,  is  hereinafter 
more  fully  adverted  to)  ;  and  far¬ 
ther  declared  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sovereign  and  his  Courts, 
as  set  forth  in  a  previous  Act,  to 
extend  over  all  persons  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  “  in  all  matters,”  “  should 
noways  be  prejudicial  nor  derogate 
anything  to  the  privilege  that 
God  has  given  to  the  spiritual 
office-bearers  of  the  Kirk,  concern¬ 
ing  heads  of  religion,  matters  of 
heresy,  excommunication,  colla¬ 
tion,  or  deprivation  of  ministers, 
or  any  such  like  essential  censures, 
grounded  and  having  warrant  of 
the  Word  of  God ;  ”  by  which 
enactment,  declaration  and  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  the  State  recog¬ 
nised  and  established  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  in  these 
matters  was  “given  by  God”  to 
the  office-bearers  thereof,  and  was 
exclusive,  and  free  from  coercion 
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by  any  tribunals  bolding  power  or 
authority  from  the  state  or  su¬ 
preme  civil  magistrate. 

Fifth. — The  Parliament  holden 
by  King  Charles  II.,  immediately 
on  his  restoration  to  the  throne, 
while  it  repealed  the  above  recited 
Act  of  the  twelfth  Parliament  of 
King  James  and  other  relative 
Acts,  at  the  same  time  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  supreme  and  exclusive 
nature  of  the  jurisdiction  thereby 
recognised  to  be  in  the  Church, 
describing  the  said  Acts,  as  Acts 
“by  which  the  sole  and  only 
power  and  jurisdiction  within  this 
Church  doth  stand  in  the  Church, 
and  in  the  general,  provincial,  and 
Presbyterial  Assemblies,  and  Kirk- 
sessions/’  and  as  Acts  “  which 
may  be  interpreted  to  have  given 
any  Church  power,  jurisdiction,  or 
government  to  the  office-bearers 
of  the  Church,  their  respective 
meetings,  other  than  that  which 
acknowledged  a  dependence  upon, 
and  subordination  to,  the  sove¬ 
reign  power  of  the  King,  as  su¬ 
preme,” 

Sixth. — The  aforesaid  Act  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
—on  the  narrative  that  their  Ma¬ 
jesties  and  the  estates  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  conceived  “  it  to  be  their 
bounden  duty,  after  the  great  de¬ 
liverance  that  God  hath  lately 
wrought  for  this  Church  and  king¬ 
dom,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle 
and  secure  therein  the  true  Pro¬ 
testant  religion,  according  to  the 
truth  of  God’s  Word,  as  it  hath 
of  a  long  time  been  professed 
within  this  land  3  as  also  the  go. 
vernment  of  Christ’s  Church 
within  this  nation,  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  true  piety  and  godliness, 
and  the  establishing  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  within  this  realm,”- — 
besides  ratifying  and  establishing 
You.  LXXXV. 


as  aforesaid  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  did  also  “establish,  ratify, 
and  confirm  the  Presbyterian 
Church  government  and  disci¬ 
pline  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  by  Kirk-ses¬ 
sions,  Presbyteries,  Provincial  Sy¬ 
nods,  and  General  Assemblies, 
ratified  and  established  by  the  116 
Act  of  James  VI.,  Parliament  12, 
anno  1592, entituled,  ‘Ratification 
of  the  liberty  of  the  true  Kirk,’  &c., 
and  thereafter  received  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  consent  of  this  nation,  to  be 
the  only  government  of  Christ’s 
Church  within  this  kingdom  ;  ” 
and  revived  and  confirmed  the 
said  Act  of  King  James  VI. 

And  whereas,  not  only  was  the 
exclusive  and  ultimate  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  courts,  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  in  the  particular  mat¬ 
ters,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical, 
above-mentioned,  recognised,  rati¬ 
fied,  and  confirmed, — thus  neces¬ 
sarily  implying  the  denial  of 
power  on  the  part  of  any  secular 
tribunal,  holding  its  authority 
from  the  Sovereign,  to  review  the 
sentences  of  the  Church  courts  in 
regard  to  such  matters,  or  coerce 
them  in  the  exercise  of  such  juris¬ 
diction  3 — but  all  such  power,  and 
all  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign  to  be  considered  supreme 
governor  over  the  subjects  of  this 
kingdom  of  Scotland  in  causes  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  spiritual,  as  he  is 
in  causes  civil  and  temporal,  was, 
after  a  long  continued  struggle, 
finally  and  expressly  repudiated 
and  cast  out  of  the  constitution  of 
Scotland,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  government 
established  at  the  Revolution,  and 
thereafter  unalterably  secured  by 
the  Treaty  of  Union  with  Eng¬ 
land  3  by  the  constitution  of  which 
latter  kingdom,  differing  in  this 
Q2G] 
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respect  from  that  of  Scotland,  the 
Sovereign  is  recognised  to  be  su¬ 
preme  governor,  “as  well  in  all 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  things 
and  causes  as  temporal.”  Thus: — 
First. — The  General  Assembly 
having,  in  the  year  1582,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  inflict  the  censures  of 
the  Church  upon  Robert  Mont¬ 
gomery,  minister  of  Stirling,  for 
seeking  to  force  himself,  under 
a  presentation  from  the  King,  into 
the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  con¬ 
trary  to  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  discharging  the  office  of 
prelatic  Bishop  in  the  Church, 
and  for  appealing  to  the  secular 
tribunals  against  the  infliction  of 
Church  censures  by  the  Church 
Courts,  and  seeking  to  have  these 
suspended  and  interdicted, — and 
having  deposed  and  excommuni¬ 
cated  him,  notwithstanding  of  an 
interdict  pronounced  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland,  the  then  su¬ 
preme  secular  court  of  the  king¬ 
dom, — and  having  at  the  same 
time  declared  it  to  be  part  of  the 
subsistingdisciplineof  the  Church, 
that  any  ministers  thereof,  who 
“  shall  seek  any  way  by  the  civil 
power  to  exempt  and  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Kirk,  or  procure,  obtain, 
or  use  any  letters  or  charges,  &c., 
to  impair,  hurt,  or  stay  the  said 
jurisdiction,  discipline,  &c.,  or  to 
make  any  appellation  from  the 
General  Assembly  to  stop  the 
discipline  or  order  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  policy  or  jurisdiction  grant¬ 
ed  by  God’s  Word  to  the  office¬ 
bearers  within  the  said  Kirk,” 
were  liable  to  the  highest  censures 
of  the  Church  — although  their 
sentence  of  excommunication  was 
declared  by  one  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  of  the  year  1584,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “  Black  Acts,” 
to  be  void,  yet  ultimately  the  King 


and  Privy  Council  abandoned  their 
interference,  Montgomery  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Church  Courts,  and  the 
statute  of  the  twelfth  Parliament 
of  King  James  VI.,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  cassed  and  annulled,  “  all 
and  whatsoever  Acts,  laws,  and 
statutes  made  at  any  time  before 
the  day  and  date  thereof,  against 
the  liberty  of  the  true  Kirk,  juris¬ 
diction  and  discipline  thereof,  as 
the  same  is  used  and  exercised 
within  this  realm,*”  since  which 
enactment,  no  similar  interference 
with  the  discipline  and  censures 
of  the  Church  was  ever  attempted 
till  the  year  1841. 

Second. — It  having  been  de¬ 
clared  by  another  of  the  “  Black 
Acts”  aforesaid,  entituled  “An 
Act  confirming  the  King’s  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  royal  power  over  all  the 
estates  and  subjects  within  this 
realm,”  that  “  His  Highness,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  by  themselves 
and  their  councils,  are,  and  in  time 
to  come,  shall  be  judges  compe¬ 
tent  to  all  persons,  His  Highness’ 
subjects,  of  whatsoever  estate,  de¬ 
gree,  function,  or  condition  that 
ever  they  be  of,  spiritual  or  tem¬ 
poral,  in  all  matters  wherein  they 
or  any  of  them  shall  be  appre¬ 
hended,  summoned,  or  charged  to 
answer  to  such  things  as  shall  be 
inquired  of  them  by  our  Sovereign 
Lord  and  hiscouncil,”  it  was,  by  the 
said  before-mentioned  Act  of  the 
twelfth  Parliament  of  King  James 
VI.,  declared  that  the  said  Act 
last  above-mentioned,  “  shall  no¬ 
ways  be  prejudicial,  nor  derogate 
anything  to  the  privilege  that  God 
has  given  to  the  spiritual  office¬ 
bearers  of  the  Kirk,  concerning 
heads  of  religion,  matters  of  he¬ 
resy,  excommunication,  collation 
or  deprivation  of  ministers,  or 
any  such  like  essential  cen¬ 
sures,  specially  grounded  andhar- 
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ing  warrant  of  the  Word  of 
God.” 

Third, — It  having  been  enacted, 
on  the  establishment  of  prelacy  in 
1612,  that  every  minister,  at  his 
admission,  should  swear  obedience 
to  the  Sovereign,  as  “  the  only 
lawful  supreme  governor  of  this 
realm,  as  well  in  matters  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  as  in  things  tem¬ 
poral,”  the  enactment  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  was  repealed  on  the  restoration 
of  Church  government. 

Fourth. — A  like  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  that  the  Sovereign  was 
“  the  only  supreme  governor  of 
this  kingdom  over  all  persons  and 
in  all  causes, ’’  having  been,  on 
the  second  establishment  of  pre¬ 
lacy  consequent  on  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles  II.,  required  as 
part  of  the  ordinary  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance,  and  having  been  also  in¬ 
serted  into  the  “  Test  Oath,”  so 
tyrannically  attempted  to  be  forced 
on  the  subjects  of  this  realm  dur¬ 
ing  the  reigns  of  Charles  II,  and 
James  II.,  and  the  same  doctrine 
of  the  King’s  supremacy  in  all 
causes,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  temporal  and  civil,  hav¬ 
ing  farther  been  separately  and 
specially  declared  by  the  first  Act 
of  the  second  Parliament  of  the 
said  King  Charles  II.  (1669),  en¬ 
titled,  “Act  asserting  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  supremacy  over  all  persons 
and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical,” 
whereby  it  was  “enacted,  assert¬ 
ed,  and  declared,  that  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  hath  the  supreme  authority 
and  supremacy  over  all  persons, 
and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical, 
within  this  kingdom,” — the  es¬ 
tates  of  this  kingdom,  at  the  era 
of  the  Revolution,  did  set  forth,  as 
the  second  article  of  the  “  Griev¬ 
ances”  of  which  they  demanded 
redress  under  their  “  Claim  of 
Right,”  “  that  the  first  Act  of 


Parliament  (1669)  is  inconsistent 
with  the  establishment  of  Church 
government  now  desired,  and 
ought  to  be  abrogated.” 

Fifth.- — In  compliance  with  this 
claim,  an  Act  was  immediately 
thereafter  passed,  of  which  the 
tenor  follows:  “  Our  sovereign 
lord  and  lady,  the  King  and  Queen’s 
Majesties,  taking  into  their  consi¬ 
deration,  that  by  the  second  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  grievances  presented  to 
their  Majesties  by  the  estates  of 
this  kingdom,  it  is  declared,  that 
the  first  Act  of  the  second  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
entituled  f  Act  asserting  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  supremacy  over  all  persons 
and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical,’ 
is  inconsistent  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  government 
now  desired,  and  ought  to  be  abro¬ 
gated  :  Therefore  their  Majesties, 
with  advice  and  consent  of  the 
estates  of  Parliament,  do  hereby 
abrogate,  rescind,  and  annul  the 
foresaid  Act,  and  declares  the 
same  in  the  whole  heads,  articles, 
and  clauses  thereof,  to  be  of  no 
force  or  effect  in  all  time  coming.” 
In  accordance  also  therewith,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  above  mention¬ 
ed,  requiring  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  King’s  sovereignty  “  in  all 
causes,”  was  done  away,  and  that 
substituted  which  is  now  in  use, 
simply  requiring  a  promise  to  be 
“faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance” 
to  the  sovereign;  and  all  pre¬ 
ceding  laws  and  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  rescinded,  “  in  so  far  as 
they  impose  any  other  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  declara¬ 
tions  and  tests,  excepting  the  oath 
de  fideliy  By  the  which  enact¬ 
ments,  any  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Scotland  to  be 
supreme  rulers  in  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  tempo¬ 
ral  and  civil  causes,  or  to  possess 
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any  power,  bv  themselves  or  their 
judges  holding  commission  from 
them,  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in 
matters  or  causes  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical,  was  repudiated  and 
excluded  from  the  constitution,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  government  then  es¬ 
tablished,  and  secured  under  the 
statutes  then  and  subsequently 
passed,  “  to  continue  without  any 
alteration,  to  the  people  of  this 
land,  in  all  succeedinggenerations.” 

And  whereas  diverse  civil  rights 
and  privileges  were,  by  various 
statutes  of  the  Parliament  of  Scot¬ 
land,  prior  to  the  Union  with  Eng¬ 
land,  secured  to  this  Church,  and 
certain  civil  consequences  attached 
to  the  sentences  of  the  Courts 
thereof,  which  were  farther  di¬ 
rected  to  be  aided  and  made  effec¬ 
tual  by  all  magistrates,  judges, 
and  officers  of  the  law  5  and  in 
particular . — 

It  was,  bvan  Act  of  the  twelfth 
Parliament  of  King  James  VI., 
enacted,  “  that  all  and  whatsoever 
sentences  of  deprivation,  either 
pronounced  already,  or  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  pronounced  hereafter 
by  any  Presbytery,  Synodal  or 
General  Assemblies,  against  any 
parson  or  vicar  within  their  juris¬ 
diction,  provided  since  his  High¬ 
ness’s  coronation,  is  and  shall  be 
repute  in  all  judgments,  a  just 
cause  to  seclude  the  person  before 
provided,  and  then  deprived,  from 
all  profits,  commodities,  rents,  and 
duties  of  the  said  parsonage  and 
vicarage,  or  benefice  of  cure ;  and 
that,  either  by  way  of  action,  ex¬ 
ception,  or  reply  ;  and  that  the 
said  sentence  of  deprivation  shall 
be  a  sufficient  cause  to  make  the 
said  benefice  to  vaike  thereby 

As  also,  by  the  fifth  Act  of  the 
first  Parliament  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  it  was  enacted, 


“  that  whatsoever  minister,  being 
convened  before  the  said  general 
meeting,  and  representatives  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  or  eld¬ 
ers,  or  the  visitors  to  be  appointed 
by  them,  shall  either  prove  contu¬ 
macious  for  not  appearing,  or  be 
found  guilty,  and  shall  be  there¬ 
fore  censured,  whether  by  suspen¬ 
sion  or  deposition,  they  shall,  ipso 
facto ,  be  suspended  from  or  de¬ 
prived  of  their  stipends  and  bene¬ 
fices 

As  also,  by  an  Act  passed  in 
the  fourth  session  of  the  first  Par¬ 
liament  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  entituled  an  tf  Act 
for  settling  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  Church,”  it  was  provided 
that  no  minister  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  unless  he  owned  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  government,  as 
settled  by  the  last  recited  Act, 
“  to  be  the  only  government  of 
this  Church  “  and  that  he  will 
submit  thereto,  and  concur  there¬ 
with,  and  never  endeavour,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice 
or  subversion  thereof  j”  and  it 
was  statute  or  ordained,  iC  that  the 
Lords  of  their  Majesties’  Privy 
Council,  and  all  other  magistrates, 
judges,  and  officers  of  justice,  give 
all  due  assistance  for  making  the 
sentences  and  censures  of  the 
Church,  and  judicatories  thereof, 
to  be  obeyed,  or  otherwise  effec¬ 
tual,  as  accords 

As  also,  by  an  Act  passed  in 
the  fifth  session  of  the  foresaid 
Parliament,  entituled  an  “  Act 
against  intruding  into  churches 
without  a  legal  call  and  admis¬ 
sion  thereto,”  on  the  narrative, 
“  that  ministers  and  preachers, 
their  intruding  themselves  into 
vacant  churches,  possessing  of 
manses  and  benefices,  and  exer¬ 
cising  any  part  of  the  ministerial 
function  in  parishes,  without  a 
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legal  call  and  admission  to  the 
said  churches,  is  an  high  contempt 
of  the  law,  and  of  a  dangerous 
consequence,  tending  to  perpetual 
schism  such  intrusion,  without 
an  orderly  call  from  the  heritors  and 
elders — the  right  of  presentation 
by  patrons  being  at  this  time  abo¬ 
lished, — and  “  legal  admission 
from  the  Presbytery, ’’  was  pro¬ 
hibited  under  certain  penalties ; 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  were  recommended  to  remove 
all  who  had  so  intruded,  and  “  to 
take  some  effectual  course  for 
stopping  and  hindering  those  mi¬ 
nisters  who  are,  or  shall  be  here¬ 
after  deposed  by  the  judicatories 
of  the  present  Established  Church, 
from  preaching  or  exercising  any 
act  of  their  ministerial  function, 
which  (the  said  statute  declares), 
they  cannot  do  after  they  are  de¬ 
posed,  without  a  high  contempt  of 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  estab¬ 
lishing  the  same.” 

And  whereas,  at  the  Union  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms,  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Scotland,  being  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  “  true  Protestant 
religion,”  as  then  professed,  “  with 
the  worship,  discipline,  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  Church,  should 
be  effectually  and  unalterably  se¬ 
cured,”  did,  in  their  Act  appoint¬ 
ing  commissioners  to  treat  with 
commissioners  from  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  England,  as  to  an  Union 
of  the  kingdoms,  provide  “  that 
the  said  commissioners  shall  not 
treat  of  or  concerning  any  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  of  the  Church  of 
this  kingdom,  as  now  by  law  es¬ 
tablished  and  did,  by  another 
Act,  commonly  called  the  Act  of 
Security,  and  entituled,  “  Act  for 
securing  the  Protestant  religion 
and  Presbyterian  Church  govern¬ 


ment,”  ce  establish  and  confirm  the 
said  true  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  worship,  discipline,  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  Church,  to  con¬ 
tinue  without  any  alteration  to  the 
people  of  this  land  in  all  succeed¬ 
ing  generations;”  and  did  “  for 
ever  confirm  the  fifth  Act  of  the 
first  Parliament  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,”  entituled,  “  Act 
ratifying  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  settling  Presbyterian  Church 
government,  and  the  whole  other 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  there¬ 
to  and  did  expressly  provide 
and  declare,  that  the  foresaid  true 
Protestant  religion,  contained  in 
the  above-mentioned  Confession  of 
Faith,  with  the  form  and  purity 
of  worship  presently  in  use  within 
this  Church,  and  its  Presbyterian 
Church  government  and  discipline 
— that  is  to  say,  the  government 
of  the  Church  by  Kirk-Sessions, 
Presbyteries,  Provincial  Synods, 
and  General  Assemblies,  all  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  foresaid  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament,  pursuant  to  the  claim  of 
right,  shall  remain  and  continue 
unalterable  ;  and  that  the  said 
Presbyterian  government  shall  be 
the  only  government  of  the  church 
within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
And  farther,  “  for  the  greater  se¬ 
curity  of  the  same,”  did,  inter  alia , 
enact,  “  That,  after  the  decease 
of  her  present  Majesty,  the  sove¬ 
reign  succeeding  to  her  in  the 
royal  government  of  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  shall,  in  all  time 
coming,  at  his  or  her  accession  to 
the  crown,  swear  and  subscribe. 
That  they  shall  inviolably  main¬ 
tain  and  preserve  the  foresaid  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  true  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion,  with  the  government,  wor¬ 
ship,  discipline,  right,  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  this  Church,  as  above 
established  by  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  in  prosecution  of  the 
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Claim  of  Right which  said  Act 
of  Security,  “  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  therein  contained,”  it  was 
specially  thereby  enacted,  “should 
be  held  and  observed  in  all  time 
coming,  as  a  fundamental  and  es¬ 
sential  condition  of  any  treaty  or 
union  to  be  concluded  betwixt  the 
two  kingdoms,  without  any  altera¬ 
tion  thereof,  or  derogation  thereto, 
in  any  sort,  for  ever It  being 
farther  thereby  provided,  that  “the 
said  Act  and  settlement  therein 
contained  shall  be  insert  and  re¬ 
peated  in  any  Act  of  Parliament 
that  shall  pass,  for  agreeing  and 
concluding  the  foresaid  Treaty  or 
Union  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms  ; 
and  that  the  same  shall  be  therein 
expressly  declared  to  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  and  essential  condition  of 
the  said  Treaty  or  Union  in  all 
time  coming.”  In  terms  of  which 
enactment,  this  Act  of  Security 
was  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of 
Union  between  the  two  kingdoms 
as  a  fundamental  condition  thereof, 
and  was  also  inserted  in  the  Act 
of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  rati¬ 
fying  and  approving  of  the  said 
treaty,  and  likewise  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
England,  entituled  “  An  Act  for 
a  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland:” 

And  whereas,  at  the  date  of  the 
said  Treaty  of  Union,  the  right  of 
patrons  to  present  to  churches 
stood  abolished  by  statute,  after 
the  following  manner,  viz. :  By 
the  Act  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  hereinbefore  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Act  of  James  VI., 
also  hereinbefore  mentioned,  then 
standing  totally  repealed,  was  only 
revived,  subject  to  the  express 
exception  of  “  that  part  of  it  re¬ 
lating  to  Patronages,”  which  con¬ 
sequently  remained  repealed  and 
unrestored,  and  “  which”  the  Act, 


1690,  c.  5,  farther  bore,  “  is  here¬ 
after  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.”  The  part  of  the  said  Act 
thus  left  repealed  and  unrevived, 
was  the  provision,  that  Presbyte¬ 
ries  “  be  bound  and  astricted  to 
receive  whatsoever  qualified  mi¬ 
nister  presented  by  His  Majesty 
or  laic  patrons,”  —  a  provision 
which,  while  it  subsisted,  was  held 
to  leave  the  Church  free  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  collation  of  ministers 
“  according  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Kirk  and  non-compliance 
with  which  implied  only  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  fruits  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  benefice,  which  it  did  by  virtue 
of  the  immediately  succeeding 
statute  1592,  e.  117,  whereby  it 
was  enacted,  that  “  in  case  the 
Presbytery  refuses  to  admit  any 
qualified  minister  presented  to 
them  by  the  patron,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  the  patron  to  retain  the 
whole  fruits  of  the  benefice  in  his 
own  hands.”  This  subject  having 
accordingly  been  thereafter  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  same 
Session  of  Parliament,  was  de¬ 
finitively  settled  by  an  Act,  en¬ 
tituled  *f  Act  concerning  Patron¬ 
ages,”  whereby  the  right  of  Pre¬ 
sentation  by  patrons  was  “  an¬ 
nulled  and  made  void,”  and  a 
right  was  vested  in  the  heritors 
and  elders  of  the  respective  pa¬ 
rishes  “  to  name  and  propose  the 
person  to  “  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion,  to  be  approven  or  disap- 
proven  by  them,”  the  disapproves 
giving  in  their  reasons  “  to  the 
effect  the  affair  may  be  cognosced 
upon  by  <e  the  Presbytery  of  the 
bounds,  at  whose  judgment,  and 
by  whose  determination  (as  is  de¬ 
clared  by  the  said  Act,)  the  call¬ 
ing  and  entry  of  a  particular  mi¬ 
nister  is  “  to  be  ordered  and  con¬ 
cluded 

And  whereas  the  said  Act  last 
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mentioned,  formed  part  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  government  effected  at 
the  Revolution,  and  was  one  of 
the  !(  Acts  relating  thereto,”  and 
to  the  statute  1690,  c.  5,  specially 
confirmed  and  secured  by  the  Act 
of  Security  and  Treaty  of  Union; 
yet,  notwithstanding  thereof,  and 
of  the  said  Treaty,  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  by  an  Act  passed 
in  the  10th  of  Queen  Anne,  re¬ 
pealed  the  said  Act,  xi  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  presentation  of  mi¬ 
nisters  by  heritors  and  others 
therein  mentioned,”  and  restored 
to  patrons  the  right  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  and  enacted  that  Presbyte¬ 
ries  should  be  “  obliged  to  receive 
and  admit  in  the  same  manner, 
such  qualified  person  or  persons, 
minister  or  ministers,  as  shall  be 
presented  by  the  respective  pa¬ 
trons,  as  the  persons  or  ministers 
presented,  before  the  making  of 
this  Act  ought  to  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  :v 

And  whereas,  while  this  Church 
protested  against  the  passing  of 
the  above-mentioned  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  as  c<  contrary  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Church,  so  well  se¬ 
cured  by  the  late  treaty  of  Union, 
and  solemnly  ratified  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  both  kingdoms,” 
and  for  more  than  seventy  years 
thereafter,  uninterruptedly  sought 
for  its  repeal,  she  at  the  same 
time  maintained,  and  practically 
exercised,  without  question  or 
challenge  from  any  quarter,  the 
jurisdiction  of  her  courts  to  de¬ 
termine  ultimately  and  exclusively, 
under  what  circumstances  they 
wrould  admit  candidates  into  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry,  or  con¬ 
stitute  the  pastoral  relationship 
between  minister  and  people,  and, 
generally,  (i  to  order  and  conclude 
the  entry  of  particular  ministers 


And  whereas,  in  particular,  this 
Church  required,  as  necessary  to 
the  admission  of  a  minister  to  the 
charge  of  souls,  that  he  should 
have  received  a  call  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  over  whom  he  wras  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  did  not  authorize  or 
permit  any  one  so  to  be  admitted, 
till  such  call  had  been  sustained 
by  the  Church  Courts,  and  did, 
before  and  subsequent  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  said  Act  of  Queen  Anne, 
declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth 
in  her  authorized  standards,  and 
particularly  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  repeated  by  Act  of  As¬ 
sembly  in  1638,  that  no  pastor  be 
intruded  upon  any  congregation 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  : 

And  whereas,  in  especial,  this 
fundamental  principle  was,  by  the 
14th  Act  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  1736,  re-declared,  and  di¬ 
rected  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
settlement  of  vacant  parishes,  but 
having  been,  after  some  time,  dis¬ 
regarded  in  the  administration  of 
the  Church,  it  was  once  more  re¬ 
declared  by  the  General  Assembly, 
1834,  who  established  certain  spe¬ 
cific  provisions  and  regulations  for 
carrying  into  effect  in  time  to 
come  : 

And  whereas,  by  a  judgment 
pronounced  by  the  House  of  Lords 
iu  1839,  it  was,  for  the  first  time, 
declared  to  be  illegal  to  refuse  to 
take  on  trial,  and  to  reject  the 
presentee  of  a  patron  (although  a 
layman,  and  merely  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  office  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry,)  in  consideration  of  this  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  the  Church, 
and  in  respect  of  the  dissent  of 
the  congregation  ;  to  the  authority 
of  which  judgment,  so  far  as  dis¬ 
posing  of  civil  interests,  this  Church 
implicitly  bowed,  by  at  once  aban 
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doning  all  claim  to  th ejus  devolu¬ 
tion, —  to  the  benefice,  for  any 
pastor  to  be  settled  by  her, — and 
to  all  other  civil  right  or  privi¬ 
lege  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  competent  to  the  Church  or 
her  courts ;  and  anxiously  desi¬ 
rous,  at  the  same  time,  of  avoiding 
collision  with  the  Civil  Courts, 
she  so  far  suspended  the  operation 
of  the  above-mentioned  Act  of  As¬ 
sembly,  as  to  direct  all  cases  in 
which  dissents  should  be  lodged 
by  a  majority  of  the  congregation, 
to  be  reported  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  in  the  hope  that  a  way 
might  be  opened  up  to  her  for  re¬ 
conciling  with  the  civil  rights  de¬ 
clared  by  the  House  of  Lords,  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  above-mentioned 
fundamental  principle,  which  she 
could  not  violate  or  abandon,  by 
admitting  to  the  holy  office  of  the 
ministry,  a  party  not  having,  in 
her  conscientious  judgment,  a  le¬ 
gitimate  call  thereto,  or  by  in¬ 
truding  a  pastor  on  a  reclaimed 
congregation  contrary  to  their 
will ;  and  farther,  addressed  her¬ 
self  to  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature  for  such  an  alteration 
of  the  law  (as  for  the  first  time 
now  interpreted,)  touching  the 
temporalities  belonging  to  the 
Church  (which  alone  she  held 
the  decision  of  the  Llouse  of  Lords 
to  be  capable  of  affecting  or  regu¬ 
lating)  as  might  prevent  a  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  cure  of  souls  and 
the  benefice  thereto  attached; 

And  whereas,  although  during 
the  century  which  elapsed  after 
the  passing  of  the  said  Act  of 
Queen  Anne,  Presbyteries  repeat¬ 
edly  rejected  the  presentees  of 
patrons,  on  grounds  undoubtedly 
ultra  vires  of  the  Presbyteries,  as 
having  reference  to  the  title  of 
the  patron,  or  the  validity  of  com¬ 
peting  presentations,  and  which 


were  held  by  the  Court  of  Session 
to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  others  to  the  pastoral  of¬ 
fice  in  the  parishes  presented  to, 
who  had  no  presentation  or  legal 
title  to  the  benefice,  the  said  court, 
even  in  such  cases,  never  attempt¬ 
ed  or  pretended  to  direct  or  coerce 
the  Church  Courts,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  functions  in  regard  to 
the  collation  of  ministers  or  other 
matters  acknowledged  by  the  State 
to  have  been  conferred  on  the 
Church,  not  by  the  State,  but  by 
God  himself.  On  the  contrary, 
they  limited  their  decrees  to  the 
regulation  and  disposal  of  the  tem¬ 
poralities  which  were  derived  from 
the  State,  and  which,  as  the  pro¬ 
per  subjects  of  ((  actions  civil,” 
were  within  the  province  assigned 
to  the  Court  of  Session  by  the 
Constitution,  refusing  to  interfere 
with  the  peculiar  functions  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  Church.  Thus, 

In  the  case  of  Auchtermuchty, 
where  the  Presbytery  had  wrong¬ 
fully  admitted  another  than  the 
patron's  presentee,  the  Court  found 
“  That  the  right  to  a  stipend  is  a 
civil  right ;  and  therefore,  that 
the  Court  have  power  to  cognosce 
and  determine  upon  the  legality 
of  the  admission  of  ministers,  in 
kune  effectum,  whether  the  person 
admitted  shall  have  right  to  the 
stipend  or  not;”  and  simply  de¬ 
cided,  that  the  patron  was  en¬ 
titled  to  retain  the  stipend  in  his 
own  hands. 

So  also,  the  same  course  was 
followed  in  the  cases  of  Culross, 
Lanark,  and  Forbes;  in  reference 
to  one  of  which  (that  of  Lanark,) 
the  Government  of  the  country, 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  in  which 
the  patronage  was  vested,  recog¬ 
nised  the  retention  of  stipend  by 
the  patron,  as  the  only  competent 
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remedy  for  a  wrongful  refusal  to 
admit  his  presentee ;  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  having,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
(January  17,  1752),  signified  the 
pleasure  of  His  Majesty,  directing 
and  ordering  his  Lordship  to  do 
everything  necessary  and  compe¬ 
tent  by  law  for  asserting  and 
taking  benefit,  in  the  present  case, 
of  the  said  right  and  privilege  of 
patrons  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  to 
retain  the  fruits  of  the  benefice  in 
their  own  hands  till  their  pre¬ 
sentee  be  admitted.” 

So  farther,  in  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  case  of  Culross,  the  court 
refused  “  as  incompetent,”  a  bill 
of  advocation  presented  to  them 
by  the  patron,  for  the  purpose  of 
staying  the  admission  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  another  than  his  pre¬ 
sentee. 

So  likewise,  in  the  case  of  Dunse, 
the  Court  would  not  interfere  in 
regard  to  a  conclusion  to  prohibit 
the  Presbytery  “  to  moderate  in  a 
call  at  large,  or  settle  any  other 
man,”  because  “  that  was  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  power  of  ordina¬ 
tion  or  internal  policy  of  the 
Church,  with  which  the  Lords 
thought  they  had  nothing  to  do.” 

And  so,  in  the  same  manner,  in 
the  case  of  Unst,  where  the  party 
concluded  to  have  the  Presbytery 
ordained  to  proceed  to  the  pre¬ 
sentee’s  settlement,  as  well  as  to 
have  the  validity  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  and  the  right  to  the  stipend 
declared,  the  Court  limited  their 
decree  to  the  civil  matters  of  the 
presentation  and  stipend. 

And  whereas,  pending  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Church  to  accomplish 
the  desired  alteration  of  the  law, 
the  Court  of  Session,— -a  tribunal 
instituted  by  special  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  specific  and  limited 
purpose  of  ((  doing  and  adnpnisj 


tration  of  justice  in  all  civil  ac¬ 
tions,” —  with  judges  appointed 
simply  “  to  sit  and  decide  upon  all 
actions  civil  ,” — not  confining  them¬ 
selves  to  the  determination  of ee civil 
actions,”  to  the  withholding  of  civil 
consequences  from  sentences  of 
the  Church  Courts,  which,  in  their 
judgment,  were  not  warranted  by 
the  statutes  recognising  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  these  Courts, — to  the 
enforcing  of  the  provision  of  the 
Act  1592,  c.  117,  for  retention  of 
the  fruits  of  the  benefice  in  case 
of  wrongful  refusal  to  admit  a 
presentee,  or  the  giving  of  other 
civil  redress  for  any  civil  injury 
held  by  them  to  have  been  wrong¬ 
fully  sustained  in  consequence 
thereof, — have,  in  numerous  and 
repeated  instances,  stepped  be¬ 
yond  the  province  allotted  to 
them  by  the  Constitution,  and 
within  which  alone  their  deci¬ 
sions  can  be  held  to  declare  the 
law,  or  to  have  the  force  of  law, 
deciding  not  only  “  actions  civil,” 
but  “  causes  spiritual  and  eccle¬ 
siastical,” — and  that,  too,  even 
where  these  had  no  connexion 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
patronage, — and  have  invaded  the 
jurisdiction  and  encroached  upon 
the  spiritual  privileges  of  the 
Courts  of  this  Church,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
country — in  defiance  of  the  sta¬ 
tutes  above-mentioned,  and  in 
contempt  of  the  laws  of  this  king¬ 
dom  :  as  for  instance— 

By  interdicting  Presbyteries  of 
the  Church  from  admitting  to  a 
pastoral  charge,  when  about  to  be 
done  irrespective  of  the  civil  be* 
nefice  attached  thereto,  or  even 
where  there  was  no  benefice,  no 
right  of  patronage,  no  stipend,  no 
manse  or  glebe,  and  no  place  of 
worship,  or  any  patrimonial  right, 
connected  therewith, 
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By  issuing  a  decree  requiring 
and  ordaining  a  Church  Court  to 
take  on  trial  and  admit  to  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry,  in  a 
particular  charge,  a  probationer 
or  unordained  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  and  to  intrude  him  also 
on  the  congregation,  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  people ;  both  in 
this  and  in  the  cases  first  men¬ 
tioned,  invading  the  Church’s  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  in  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  ministers,  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  and  administration 
of  sacraments,  recognised  by  sta¬ 
tute  to  have  been  “given  by  God” 
directly  to  the  Church,  and  to  be 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  secular 
jurisdiction. 

By  prohibiting  the  communi¬ 
cants  of  the  Church  from  intima¬ 
ting  their  dissent  from  a  call  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  given  to  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  to  become  their 
pastor. 

By  granting  interdict  against 
the  establishment  of  additional 
ministers  to  meet  the  wants  of  an 
increasing  population,  as  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  practised  from  the  Re¬ 
formation  to  this  day ;  against 
constituting  a  new  kirk-session  in 
a  parish  to  exercise  discipline; 
and  against  innovating  on  its  ex¬ 
isting  state,  *e  as  regards  pastoral 
superintendance,  its  kirk-session, 
and  jurisdiction  and  discipline 
thereto  belonging.” 

By  interdicting  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  and  administration 
of  ordinances,  throughout  a  whole 
district,  by  any  minister  of  the 
Church  under  authority  of  the 
Church  Courts  ;  thus  assuming  to 
themselves  the  regulation  of  the 
<f  preaching  of  the  Word”  and 
“  administration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,”  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
vading  the  privilege,  common  to 
all  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  of 


having  freedom  to  worship  God 
according  to  their  consciences,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  communion  to  which 
they  belong. 

By  holding  the  members  of  in¬ 
ferior  Church  judicatories  liable  in 
damages  for  refusing  to  break 
their  ordination  vows  and  oaths 
(sworn  by  them,  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  sta¬ 
tutes  of  the  realm,  and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  of  the  Act  of  Security  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Union), 
by  disobeying  and  setting  at  defi¬ 
ance  the  sentences,  in  matters 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  of  their 
superior  Church  judicators,  to 
which,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  and  country,  they  are,  in 
such  matters,  subordinate  and 
subject,  and  which,  by  their  said 
vows  and  oaths,  they  stand  pledged 
to  obey. 

By  interdicting  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  a  Church  judi¬ 
catory  prohibiting  a  minister  from 
preaching  or  administering  ordi¬ 
nances  within  a  particular  parish, 
pending  the  discussion  of  a  cause 
in  the  Church  Courts  as  to  the 
validity  of  his  settlement  therein. 

By  interdicting  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  inferior  Church  judi¬ 
catories  from  inflicting  Church 
censures ;  as  in  one  case,  where 
interdict  was  granted  against  the 
pronouncing  of  sentence  of  depo¬ 
sition  upon  a  minister  found  guil  ty 
of  theft  by  a  judgment  acquiesced 
in  by  himself ;  in  another,  where 
a  Presbytery  was  interdicted  from 
proceeding  in  the  trial  of  a  minis¬ 
ter  accused  of  fraud  and  swind¬ 
ling  ;  and  in  a  third,  where  a  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  interdicted  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  a  libel  against  a  li¬ 
centiate  for  drunkenness,  obsce¬ 
nity,  and  profane  swearing. 

By  suspending  Church  cen* 
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sures,  inflicted  by  the  Church  ju¬ 
dicatories  in  the  exercise  of  disci¬ 
pline  (which,  by  special  statute, 
all  “judges  and  officers  of  justice'" 
are  ordered  “to  give  due  assis¬ 
tance5' for  making  “to  be  obeyed 
or  otherwise  effectual”),  and  so 
reponing  ministers  suspended  from 
their  office,  to  the  power  of  preach¬ 
ing  and  administering  ordinances; 
thus  assuming  to  themselves  the 
<c  power  of  the  keys.” 

By  interdicting  the  execution 
of  a  sentence  of  deposition  from 
the  office  of  the  holy  ministry, 
pronounced  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Church ;  thereby 
also  usurping  the  “  power  of  the 
keys,”  and  supporting  deposed 
ministers  in  the  exercise  of  minis¬ 
terial  functions,  which  is  declared 
by  special  statute  to  be  a  “  high 
contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  establishing  the  same.” 

By  assuming  to  judge  of  the 
right  of  individuals  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
sit  therein,  and  interdicting  them 
from  taking  their  seats;  thus  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church, 
and  violating  her  freedom  in  the 
holding  of  General  Assemblies  se¬ 
cured  to  her  by  statute. 

By,  in  the  greater  number  of 
Che  instances  above  referred  to, 
requiring  the  inferior  judicatories 
of  the  Church  to  disobey  the  sen¬ 
tences,  in  matters  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  superior  judi¬ 
catories,  to  which,  by  the  consti¬ 
tution  in  Church  and  State,  they 
are  subordinate  and  subject,  and 
which,  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  their  members  have  so¬ 
lemnly  sworn  to  obey ;  thus  sub¬ 
verting  “the  government  of  the 
Church  by  kirk-sessions,  presby¬ 


teries,  provincial  synods,  and  ge¬ 
neral  assemblies,”  settled  by  sta¬ 
tute  and  the  Treaty  of  Union  as 
“  the  only  Government  of  the 
Church  within  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.” 

By  all  which  acts,  the  said 
Court  of  Session,  apparently  not 
adverting  to  the  oath  taken  by  the 
Sovereign  from  whom  they  hold 
their  commissions,  have  exercised 
powers  not  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Constitution,  but  by  it  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  province  of  any 
secular  tribunal,  have  invaded  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the 
Church,  have  subverted  its  go¬ 
vernment,  have  illegally  attempted 
to  coerce  Church  Courts  in  the 
exercise  of  their  purely  spiritual 
functions,  have  usurped  the  “power 
of  the  keys,”  have  wrongfully  ac¬ 
claimed,  as  the  subjects  of  their 
civil  jurisdiction,  to  be  regulated 
by  their  decrees,  ordination  of 
layman  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  admission  to  the  cure 
of  souls,  Church  censures,  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments ; 
and  have  employed  the  means  in¬ 
trusted  to  them  for  enforcing  sub¬ 
mission  to  their  lawful  authority, 
in  compelling  submission  to  that 
which  they  have  usurped, — in  op¬ 
position  to  the  doctrines  of  God’s 
Word  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  as  ratified  by  statute,  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  in 
breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
and  in  disregard  of  divers  express 
enactments  of  the  Legislature: 

And  whereas  farther  encroach¬ 
ments  are  threatened  on  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  as  by  law  established,  in 
actions  now  depending  before  the 
said  Court,  in  which  it  is  sought 
to  have  sentences  of  deposition 
from  the  office  Of  the  holy  minis- 
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try  reduced  and  set  aside,  and  mi¬ 
norities  of  inferior  judicatories  au¬ 
thorised  to  take  on  trial  and  admit 
to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry, 
in  disregard  of,  and  in  opposition 
to,  the  authority  of  the  judica¬ 
tories  of  which  they  are  members, 
and  of  the  superior  judicatories  to 
which  they  are  subordinate  and 
subject : 

And  whereas  the  government 
and  discipline  of  Christ’s  Church 
cannot  be  carried  on  according  to 
His  laws  and  the  constitution  of 
His  Church,  subject  to  the  exer¬ 
cise,  by  any  secular  tribunal,  of 
such  powers  as  have  been  assumed 
by  the  said  Court  of  Session  : 

And  whereas  this  Church,  highly 
valuing,  as  she  has  ever  done,  her 
connexion,  on  the  terms  contained 
in  the  statutes  hereinbefore  recited, 
with  the  State,  and  her  possesion 
of  the  temporal  benefits  there¬ 
by  secured  to  her  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  people,  must,  never¬ 
theless,  even  at  the  risk  and  hazard 
of  the  loss  of  that  connexion  and 
of  these  public  benefits,  deeply  as 
she  would  deplore  and  deprecate 
such  a  result  for  herself  and  the 
nation,  persevere  in  maintaining 
her  liberties  as  a  Church  of  Christ, 
and  in  carrying  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  thereof  on  her  own  constitu¬ 
tional  principles,  and  must  refuse 
to  intrude  ministers  on  her  con¬ 
gregations,  to  obey  the  unlawful 
coercion  attempted  to  be  enforced 
against  her  in  the  exercise  of  her 
spiritual  functions  and  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  or  to  consent  that  her  peo¬ 
ple  be  deprived  of  their  rightful 
liberties : 

Therefore  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  while,  as  above  set  forth,  they 
fully  recognised  the  absolute  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts  in 
relation  to  all  matters  whatsoever 
of  a  civil  nature,  and  especially 


in  relation  to  all  the  temporalities 
conferred  by  the  State  upon  the 
Church,  and  the  civil  consequences 
attached  by  law  to  the  decisions, 
in  matters  spiritual,  of  the  Church 
Courts — Do,  in  name  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  this  Church,  and  of  the 
nation  and  people  of  Scotland,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  several 
statutes,  and  the  Treaty  of  Union 
hereinbefore  recited,  claim,  as  of 
right,  that  she  shall  freely  possess 
and  enjoy  her  liberties,  govern¬ 
ment,  discipline,  rights,  and  privi¬ 
leges,  according  to  law,  especially 
for  the  defence  of  the  spiritual 
liberties  of  her  people,  and  that 
she  shall  be  protected  therein  from 
the  aforesaid  unconstitutional  and 
illegal  encroachments  of  the  said 
Court  of  Session,  and  her  people 
secured  in  their  Christian  and 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties. 

And  they  declare  that  they  can¬ 
not,  in  accordance  with  the  Word 
of  God,  the  authorized  and  rati¬ 
fied  standards  of  this  Church,  and 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences, 
intrude  ministers  on  reclaiming 
congregations,  or  carrying  on  the 
government  of  Christ’s  Church, 
subject  to  the  coercion  attempted 
by  the  Court  of  Session  as  above 
set  forth ;  and  that,  at  the  risk 
and  hazard  of  suffering  the  loss  of 
the  secular  benefits  conferred  by 
the  State,  and  the  public  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  Establishment,  they 
must,  as  by  God’s  Grace  they  will, 
refuse  so  to  do;  for,  highly  as  they 
estimate  these,  they  cannot  put 
them  in  competition  with  the 
inalienable  liberties  of  a  Church 
of  Christ,  which,  alike  by  their 
duty  and  allegiance  to  their  Head 
and  King,  and  by  their  ordination 
vows,  they  are  bound  to  main¬ 
tain,  “  notwithstanding  of  what¬ 
soever  trouble  or  persecution  may 
arise.” 
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And  they  protest,  that  all  and 
whatsoever  Acts  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  passed  without 
the  consent  of  this  Church  and 
nation,  in  alteration  of,  or  derogation 
to  the  aforesaid  government,  dis¬ 
cipline,  right,  and  privileges  of 
this  Church,  (which  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  treated  of  by  the 
Commissioners  for  settling  the 
terms  of  the  Union  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  but  were  secured 
by  antecedent  stipulation,  pro¬ 
vided  to  be  inserted,  and  inserted 
in  the  Treaty  of  Union,  as  an  un¬ 
alterable  and  fundamental  condi¬ 
tion  thereof,  and  so  reserved  from 
the  cognizance  and  power  of  the 
federal  legislature  created  by  the 
said  Treaty,) — as  also  all  and 
whatsoever  sentences  of  Courts  in 
contravention  of  the  same  govern¬ 
ment,  discipline,  right,  and  privi¬ 
leges,  are  and  shall  be,  in  them¬ 
selves,  void  and  null,  and  of  no 
legal  force  or  effect  $  and  that, 
while  they  will  accord  full  sub¬ 
mission  to  all  such  acts  and  sen¬ 
tences,  in  so  far,  though  in  so  far 
only,  as  these  may  regard  civil 
rights  and  privileges,  whatever 
may  be  their  opinion  of  the  justice 
or  legality  of  the  same,  their  said 
submission  shall  not  be  deemed  an 
acquiescence  therein,  but  that  it 
shall  be  free  to  the  members  of 
this  Church,  or  their  successors, 
at  any  time  hereafter  when  there 
shall  be  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
justice,  to  claim  the  restitution  of 
all  such  civil  rights  and  privileges, 
and  temporal  benefits  and  endow¬ 
ments,  as  for  the  present  they 
may  be  compelled  to  yield  up,  in 
order  to  preserve  to  their  office¬ 
bearers  the  free  exercise  of  their 
spiritual  government  and  disci¬ 
pline,  and  to  their  people  the  li¬ 
berties,  of  which  respectively  it 
has  been  attempted,  so  contrary 


to  law  and  justice,  to  deprive 
them. 

And,  finally,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  call  the  Christian  people 
of  this  kingdom,  and  all  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation 
throughout  the  world,  who  hold 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  sole 
headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  over 
his  Church,  to  witness,  that  it  is 
for  their  adherence  to  that  doc¬ 
trine,  as  set  forth  in  their  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  and  ratified  by  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  for  the 
maintenance  by  them  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  office-bearers,  and 
the  freedom  and  privileges  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  from  that 
doctrine  flowing,  that  this  Church 
is  subjected  to  hardship,  and  that 
the  rights  so  sacredly  pledged  and 
secured  to  her  are  put  in  peril ; 
and  they  especially  invite  all  the 
office-bearers  and  members  of  this 
Church,  who  are  willing  to  suffer 
for  their  allegiance  to  their  ador¬ 
able  King  and  Head,  to  stand  by 
the  Church,  and  by  each  other,  in 
defence  of  the  doctrine  aforesaid, 
and  of  the  liberties  and  privileges, 
whether  of  office-bearers  or  people, 
which  rest  upon  it ;  and  to  unite 
in  supplication  to  Almighty  God, 
that  He  would  be  pleased  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  rulers  of  this 
kingdom,  to  keep  unbroken  the 
faith  pledged  to  this  Church,  in 
former  days,  by  statutes  and  so¬ 
lemn  treaty,  and  the  obligations, 
come  under  to  God  himself,  to 
preserve  and  maintain  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  discipline  of  this  Church 
in  accordance  with  His  word  ;  or 
otherwise,  that  He  would  give 
strength  to  this  Church,  office¬ 
bearers  and  people,  to  endure  re¬ 
signedly  the  loss  of  the  temporal 
benefits  of  an  establishment,  and 
the  personal  sufferings  and  sacri¬ 
fices  to  which  they  may  be  called. 
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and  would  also  inspire  them  with 
zeal  and  energy  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  His  Son’s  king¬ 
dom,  in  whatever  condition  it  may 
be  His  will  to  place  them ;  and 
that,  in  His  own  good  time,  He 
would  restore  to  them  these  bene¬ 
fits,  the  fruits  of  the  struggles 
and  sufferings  of  their  fathers  in 


times  past  in  the  same  cause ;  and, 
thereafter,  give  them  Grace  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  more  effectually  than 
hitherto  they  have  done,  for  the 
manifestation  of  His  glory. 

Extracted  from  the  Records  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  by 

John  Lee,  CL  EccL  Scot. 


Address  to  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 


May  it  please  your  Majesty, — 
We,  your  Majesty’s  most  loyal, 
dutiful,  and  devoted  subjects,  the 
Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  met  in  General  As¬ 
sembly,  relying  with  undoubted 
confidence  on  the  gracious  assur¬ 
ance  repeatedly  vouchsafed  to  us 
of  your  Majesty’s  determination 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  govern¬ 
ment,  worship,  discipline,  rights, 
and  privileges  of  this  Church, 
humbly  approach  your  Majesty, 
in  order  to  lay  before  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  a  statement  of  the  invasions 
which  have  recently  been  made 
on  the  said  government,  discipline, 
rights,  and  privileges  of  this 
Church. 

We  deeply  lament  that  the  in¬ 
vasions  of  which  we  complain 
have  proceeded  from  the  Court  of 
Session,  to  whose  determination  in 
their  own  province  we  have  ever 
yielded  and  inculcated  implicit 
obedience. 

We  most  respectfully  submit  to 
your  Majesty’s  favourable  consi¬ 
deration  the  Claim,  Declaration, 
and  Protest  which  we  have  adopted 
with  reference  to  this  matter, 
wherein  are  fully  set  forth  the 
legal  and  constitutional  securities 


for  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
this  Church,  and  the  encroach¬ 
ments  thereon  from  which  we  de¬ 
sire  to  be  protected.  We  fully 
rely  on  your  Majesty’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
government,  discipline,  rights  and 
privileges  of  this  Church,  and 
while  we  cannot,  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  our  conscience 
and  our  views  of  the  Word  of  God, 
submit  to  the  coercion  attempted 
over  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  spi¬ 
ritual  functions  by  the  said  Court, 
and  must  refuse  to  do  so,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  the  loss  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  advantages  we  at  present 
enjoy,  we  earnestly  trust  that  such 
measures  may  be  directed  by  your 
Majesty  as  will  preserve  to  us  the 
peaceable  possession  of  those  rights 
and  privileges  secured  to  us  by 
statute  and  solemn  Treaty. 

Given  at  Edinburgh  this  30th  day 
of  May,  1842  years,  by  your 
Majesty’s  most  faithful,  obedi¬ 
ent,  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
Ministers  and  Elders  of  this 
National  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

(Signed)  David  Welch, 

Moderator. 
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Sir  J.  Graham,  in  Answer  to 

Whitehall,  4th  January,  1843. 

Reverend  Sir, — -At  the  close 
of  the  last  General  Assembly  I 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  from 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  two 
Addresses,  which  his  Grace  under¬ 
took  to  transmit  to  me,  that  they 
might  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty  ; 
and  I  have  lately  received  a  Me¬ 
morial  of  the  Commission  of  the 
General  Assembly,  addressed  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  Her  Majesty’s  Go¬ 
vernment. 

The  first  Address  is  described 
in  the  Memorial  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Assembly  as  “An 
Address  bringing  under  the  notice 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Claim,  Decla¬ 
ration,  and  Protest  anent  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion  on  the  Spiritual  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Church. ”  The  second  is  set 
forth  as  "  An  Address  praying  that 
Her  Majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  measures  to  be 
taken  towards  effecting  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Church  Patronage  in  Scot¬ 
land.” 

When  I  received  these  two 
Addresses  from  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  Her  Majesty,  I  informed 
the  High  Commissioner  that,  if  the 
presentation  of  these  documents 
to  the  Queen  could  be  held  to 
imply  an  adoption  of  their  contents, 

1  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  a 
sense  of  duty  would  restrain  me 
from  laying  them  before  Her 
Majesty*;  but  as  they  purported 
to  be  a  statement  of  grievances 
from  the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical 
Authority  in  Scotland,  I  was  un¬ 
willing  to  intercept  their  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  Throne. 

I!  should,  therefore,  lay  both 
Addresses  before  the  Queen,  but 


Memorial  and  Addresses. 

I  formally  declared  to  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty’s  advisers,  that  this 
act  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  any 
admission  whatever  either  of  the 
Claim  of  Right  or  of  the  grievance 
set  forth  in  these  two  documents. 

Having  made  this  declaration, 

I  presented  the  Addresses  to  the 
Queen:  I  received  no  commands 
from  Her  Majesty ;  but  Her 
Majesty’s  servants,  although  it  did 
not  appear  to  them  to  be  their 
duty  to  tender  at  that  time  any 
advice  to  Her  Majesty,  carefully 
and  anxiously  deliberated  on  the 
contents  of  these  Addresses,  the 
importance  of  which  was  neither 
undervalued  nor  disregarded. 

You  state  in  the  Memorial  of 
the  Commission  of  the  Assembly, 
that  “  if  redress  be  not  afforded, 
the  inevitable  result  must  be  a  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  present  established 
Church  of  Scotland  and  “  that 
the  prospect  of  such  a  result  de¬ 
manded  the  immediate  and  serious 
consideration  of  the  claims  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Church.” 

Moreover,  you  intimate  an  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  silence  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  is  inconsistent 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  General  Assembly. 

If  Her  Majesty’s  servants  could 
have  entertained  the  propositions 
for  which  you  contend,  and  could 
thereby  have  arrested  the  calamity 
which  you  foreshow,  a  day  would 
not  have  passed  before  they  would 
have  seized  the  opportunity  of 
giving  contentment  to  the  Church 
and  of  staying  the  progress  of  a 
schism,  from  which  unhappy  con¬ 
sequences  may  be  apprehended. 
But  when  we  consider  the  nature 
and  extent  of  your  demands,  we 
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find  them  to  be  no  less  than  the 
reversal  of  the  solemn  judgments 
of  the  supreme  Courts  of  Law — 
the  repeal  of  the  statute  under 
which  for  a  period  of  130  years 
patronage  has  been  administered 
in  Scotland — and  the  concession  of 
privileges,  not  such  as  are  ascer¬ 
tained  and  defined  by  constitu¬ 
tional  law, or  the  recorded  decisions 
of  competent  tribunals  ;  but  privi¬ 
leges  such  as  “  the  Church  consi¬ 
ders  to  belong  to  her.” 

We  did  not  misapprehend  the 
scope  and  object  of  the  Claim  and 
Declaration  of  Right,  when  we 
formed  the  estimate  of  your  de¬ 
mands,  for  in  the  Memorial  since 
presented,  you  give  an  accurate 
summary :  and  you  state  “  that 
you  are  entitled  to  know  whether 
the  Government  of  the  country  are 
to  rest  upon  the  views  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Church  now  acted 
upon  by  the  Courts  of  Law  ;  or  are 
willing  to  adopt  measures  for  se¬ 
curing  her  in  the  possession  of 
those  privileges  which  she  consi¬ 
ders  to  belong  to  her  under  that 
constitution  and  again  your 
prayer  is,  “  that  we  should  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  direct  such  steps 
to  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  its  constitutional  rights 
and  liberties,  and  for  the  redress  of 
her  grievances  so  justly  complained 
of,  and  the  removal  of  the  great 
cause,  out  of  which  the  chief  part 
of  their  grievances  have  arisen.” 

We  understood  the  two  Ad¬ 
dresses,  which  were  transmitted  at 
the  same  time;  and  the  contents 
of  the  Claim  and  Declaration,  and 
of  the  Address  against  Patronage, 
are  studiously  combined  in  the 
Memorial.  We  could  not  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  acquiesce  in  these 
demands.  We  thought  them  un¬ 
reasonable,  and  trusted  that  they 


would  be  reconsidered ;  in  such 
circumstances,  silence  on  our  part 
appeared  to  us  to  be  equally  con¬ 
sistent  with  sound  discretion,  and 
with  respect  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

But  you  now  claim  an  answer  to 
an  application  for  redress  of  grie¬ 
vances,  as  the  common  right  of 
Her  Majesty’s  subjects  ;  and  spe¬ 
cially  on  account  of  the  character 
and  constitutional  standing  of  the 
body  which  you  represent,  and 
also  an  account  of  the  demands 
which  you  make,  resting,  as  you 
assert,  on  the  fundamental  statutes, 
of  the  realm,  and  on  the  faith  of  a 
national  compact. 

The  refusal  of  an  answer  after 
such  a  demand  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  disrespectful,  and  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  relations  which 
Her  Majesty  is  most  anxious  to 
maintain  with  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  whose  discipline,  rights,  and 
privileges,  as  established  by  law, 
the  Queen  is  bound  to  preserve  in¬ 
violate. 

The  allegation  is  now  distinct, 
that  “the  constitution  of  the 
country  has  been  broken,  and  that 
vested  rights  and  privileges,  se¬ 
cured  by  statute  and  solemn  nati¬ 
onal  treaty,  have  been  violated.” 

The  question  at  once  arises, 
when  and  by  whom  ? 

I  look  for  the  date  in  the  Pro¬ 
test  and  Declaration  of  Right,  and 
I  find  no  cause  of  complaint  even 
alleged,  prior  to  the  year  1834; 
except  indeed  the  statute  passed 
in  the  10th  of  Anne  which  re¬ 
stored  to  patrons  the  right  of  pre¬ 
sentation,  which  has  regulated  the 
exercise  of  this  right  for  more  than 
a  century  ;  and  which,  until  1834, 
commanded  for  many  years  the 
tacit  assent  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  itself. 

But  some  “  encroachment  ”  has 
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been  committed  in  violation  of  a 
national  settlement. 

Did  Parliament  interfere  ? 

Did  the  Civil  Courts  make  some 
aggression  on  the  spiritual  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Church  ? 

Quite  otherwise.  In  the  year 
1834  the  General  Assembly  passed 
an  Act  which  gave  to  the  heads  of 
families  in  each  parish,  being  com¬ 
municants,  a  veto  on  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  patron,  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  their  judgment  in  the 
first’Auchterardercase,  pronounced 
this  Act  of  Assembly  to  be  illegal, 
and  practically  incompatible  with 
the  civil  right  of  patrons,  as  fixed 
and  determined  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
this  attack  on  vested  rights,  secu¬ 
red  by  statute,  is  of  modern  date, 
and  that  the  civil  authorities  were 
not  the  aggressors. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Claim,  De¬ 
claration  and  Protest,  that  the 
pretensions  of  the  Church  proceed 
on  the  assumption,  that  the  Courts 
of  Law  in  deciding  on  the  Act  of 
Assembly  of  1834,  exceeded  their 
jurisdiction ;  that  they  have  no 
power  to  determine  whether  mat¬ 
ters  brought  before  them  are 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority, 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Church 
those  matters  involve  any  spiritual 
considerations,  that  neither  sen¬ 
tence  of  Courts,  nor  decrees  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  nor  even  Acts  of 
Parliament,  shall  be  effectual,  if 
they  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Church,  of  which 
interference,  and  of  which  spiritual 
consideration  the  Church  itself  is 
to  be  the  exclusive  judge. 

The  charge  of  encroachment 
preferred  by  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  against  civil  tribunals,  is 
not  new  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  When  spiritual  and 
Vol.  LXXXV. 


civil  powers  co-exist,  but  are  vested 
in  separate  authorities,  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  all  human  institu¬ 
tions  renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
or  to  define  the  precise  limits  of 
the  two  jurisdictions.  The  history 
of  other  times,  and  of  other 
Churches,  presents  to  us  numerous 
instances,  in  which  those  intrusted 
with  spiritual  power  have  sought 
to  extend  their  privileges,  and  have 
advanced  maxims  totally  incompa¬ 
tible  with  Civil  Government.  They 
have  been  disposed  in  times  past 
to  take  it  for  granted,  as  a  point 
incontestable,  that  their  cause  is 
the  cause  of  God  ;  that  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  civil  authorities,  they  are 
suffering  for  conscience  sake,  and 
not  only  that  in  all  causes  spiritual 
they  are  the  sole  judges,  but  that 
they  alone  are  competent  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  spiritual,  and  what 
is  civil. 

Pretensions  such  as  these  have 
heretofore  been  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  by  the  sovereigns  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  realm  ;  nor  could  they 
be  conceded  without  the  surrender 
of  civil  liberty,  and  without  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  rights. 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  in  the 
same  community,  the  harmonious 
operation  of  independent  civil  and 
spiritual  jurisdictions;  disputed 
cases  will  arise  on  the  confines  of 
their  respective  powers,  and  colli¬ 
sion  can  only  be  avoided  by  mode¬ 
ration  on  both  sides,  and  by  mutual 
forbearance. 

Whether  a  particular  matter  in 
dispute  is  so  entirely  spiritual  as 
to  fall  exclusively  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Church  Courts,  or 
whether  it  involves  so  much  of 
civil  right  as  to  bring  it  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Civil  Courts,  may  often  be 
a  difficult  question ;  but  it  is  a 
question  of  law  ■  and  questions  of 
2  H 
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law  are  decided  in  the  Courts  of 
Law ;  and  questions  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  are  also  decided  there  ;  all 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  includes  within 
itself  the  highest  judicial  authori¬ 
ties,  and  which  is  able  to  command 
the  opinions  of  those  who  are 
trusted  with  the  power  of  deciding 
on  the  civil  rights,  the  liberties, 
and  thelives  of  their  fellow  subjects. 

Disputed  questions  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  must  be  determined ;  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  cannot  ad¬ 
vise  any  departure  from  funda¬ 
mental  principles ;  any  devolution 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  an 
independent  irresponsible  autho¬ 
rity,  competent  to  decide  without 
appeal,  what  are  the  boundaries  of 
civil  and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and, 
therefore,  what  are  the  limits  of 
its  own  power. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  has  been  secured  by  various 
statutes ;  and,  consequently,  that 
its  proceedings,  whether  legislative 
or  judicial,  are  beyond  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  Courts  of  law. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  expressly 
affirmed  that  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  by  their  resolutions,  can  give 
to  a  matter  purely  civil  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  character;  but  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  that  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  Church  may  be  established  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly: 
and  that  this  being  done,  the  As¬ 
sembly  thence  acquires  a  power  to 
make  any  and  every  law  necessary 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  princi¬ 
ple  which  they  may  thus  have  es¬ 
tablished. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  point  fur¬ 
ther  ;  the  danger  is  obvious  ;  this 
train  of  reasoning  leads  directly  to 
despotic  power:  but  the  Veto  Act 
was  passed  on  this  illegal  assump¬ 
tion  :  and  the  attempt  on  the  part 


of  the  Church  to  sustain  this  en¬ 
croachment  on  civil  rights  by  sub¬ 
sequent  resolutions,  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  present  difficulties  in 
which  the  Church  is  involved. 

The  Veto  Act  was  upheld  after 
its  illegality  had  been  ascertained 
by  deliberate  judgments  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  of  the  House 
of  Lords  — nay  more,  it  is  not  yet 
abandoned;  it  is  upheld  in  defiance 
of  law,  and  of  the  supreme  civil 
authority. 

Appeals  are  solemnly  made  to 
the  standards  of  the  Church,  books 
of  discipline,  directories,  Acts  of  As¬ 
sembly,  and  all  the  depositories  of 
ecclesiastical  lore  ;  but  one  great 
maxim  is  overlooked ;  it  is  laid 
down  in  the  second  book  of  Disci¬ 
pline  :  I  quote  the  words — “  Dili¬ 
gence  should  be  taken  chiefly  by 
the  Moderator  that  onlie  ecclesias¬ 
tical  things  be  handlit  in  the  As¬ 
semblies,  and  that  there  be  na 
medling  with  onything  pertening 
to  the  civill  jurisdiction.” 

This  is  a  maxim  of  a  standard  of 
the  Church. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  is  no 
less  explicit ;  that  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  forms  part  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  settlement,  and  which  is 
embodied  in  the  National  Treaty 
of  Union,  so  often  the  subject  of 
reference;  again  I  quote  the 
words,  as  recorded  in  the  statute 
book : — et  Synods  and  councils  are 
to  handle  and  conclude  nothing 
but  that  which  is  ecclesiastical, 
and  are  not  to  intermeddle  with 
civil  affairs,  which  concern  the 
commonwealth,  unless  by  way  of 
humble  petition  in  cases  extraor¬ 
dinary,  or  by  way  of  advice  for 
satisfaction  of  conscience,  if  they 
be  thereunto  required  by  the  civil 
magistrate.” 

Can  it  be  justly  denied  that  the 
patron’s  right  pertains  to  the  civil 
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jurisdiction  ;  or,  that  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  in  passing  the  Veto  Act,  has 
intermeddled  with  civil  affairs, 
otherwise  than  by  way  of  humble 
petition  and  advice  ? 

The  Veto  Act  has  been  chal¬ 
lenged  on  these  grounds;  its  ille - 
gality  has  been  tried,  and  it  has 
been  declared  by  a  solemn  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  an  usurpation  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  just  exercise  of 
the  Patron’s  right.  The  law  is 
clear.  It  has  been  ascertained  in 
the  mode  provided  by  the  consti¬ 
tution. 

The  Assembly  submitted  the 
question  at  issue  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Session. 

They  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision.  They  had  their  legal 
remedy.  They  used  it. 

They  carried  the  judgment  by 
appeal  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  :  and  in  the  last  resort,  the 
judgment  of  the  Scotch  Court  was 
confirmed,  and  the  Veto  Act  was 
pronounced  to  be  illegal. 

This  solemn  decision  fixed  the 
principle  of  law;  which  rules,  all 
the  minor  cases  which  have  since 
arisen. 

The  judgment  in  the  second 
Auchterarder  case,  which  found 
the  patron  and  presentee  entitled 
to  redress  in  the  form  of  pecuniary 
compensation  for  a  civil  wrong, 
was  a  legal  sequence  of  the  former 
judgment:  and  here  again  the 
Assembly  Was  content  to  plead 
before  the  civil  tribunal ;  and 
again,  the  Assembly  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  compulsion  of  an 
adverse  decision. 

1  am  also  compelled  reluctantly 
to  remark,  that  the  Church,  not 
content  with  disobeying  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Civil  Courts,  has  in¬ 
dicted  the  severities  of  her  disci¬ 
pline,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Stratli- 
bogie  Presbytery,  on  ministers 


whose  only  crime  has  been  obe¬ 
dience  to  what  has  been  declared 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

All  the  other  cases  complained 
of  in  the  Memorial  and  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Right,  which  relate  to  the 
settlement  of  ministers,  have  arisen 
in  the  determinat  ion  of  the  Church 
to  enforce  theVeto  Act,  in  defiance 
of  law. 

Some  of  these  cases  have  been 
partially  beard  ;  others  may  he 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords 
on  appeal ;  but  in  all  of  them,  the 
Civil  Courts  declare,  that  they 
have  only  applied  the  legal  princi¬ 
ples  laid  down  and  established  in 
the  two  Auchterarder  judgments. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
Claim  and  Declaration,  and  in 
which  the  grave  question  arises, 
whether  the  Church  Courts  have 
power  to  create  separate  parishes 
quoad  sacra ;  and  to  give  to  the 
ministers  thereof,  in  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Courts,  the  power  and 
privileges  of  parochial  clergy. 
This  question  is  at  present  under 
judicial  discussion:  no  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced. 

I  will  not  anticipate  the  deci¬ 
sion  ;  but  its  bearing  on  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  the  General  Assembly 
since  the  marked  epoch  of  1834,  is 
by  no  means  immaterial. 

And  here  it  may  be  urged  with 
truth,  that  an  unseemly  conflict 
between  two  supreme  jurisdictions 
is  the  worst  of  all  evils  ;  and  that 
it  admits  of  no  remedy,  except  by 
the  direct  interference  of  the 
State  through  the  Legislature  ; 
and  accordingly  legislative  aid  is 
invoked  ;  the  existence  of  Church 
patronage  is  denounced  as  the 
great  cause,  out  of  which  the  chief 
part  of  the  grievances  lias  arisen  ; 
and  this  “removal”  is  sought; 
2  H  2 
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whereby  I  suppose  it  is  intended 
to  intimate  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Anne. 

I  cannot  omit  the  observation 
that  in  the  Declaration  of  Right, 
the  censures  passed  on  the  Courts 
of  Law  are  hardly  more  severe 
than  on  the  acts  of  the  Legislature ; 
for  not  only  the  House  of  Lords, 
butformer  Parliaments  are  charged 
with  the  violation  of  the  Articles 
of  Union,  and  with  a  breach  of  the 
settlement  of  Presbyterian  Church 
government  effected  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

A  Church  established  by  law 
cannot  quarrel  with  the  Courts  of 
Law,  and  long  retain  its  respect 
for  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

The  Statute  Law  is  but  the 
voice  of  the  Legislature ;  the  final 
declaration  of  its  will.  The  Civil 
Court  is  the  expositor  of  its  inten¬ 
tions  ;  the  instrument  whereby  its 
purpose  is  effected.  If  the  statute 
of  Anne  were  repealed  to-morrow, 
and  another  law  substituted  in  its 
place,  disputed  questions  would 
arise ;  and  the  new  statute  in  its 
turn,  like  every  other  statute, 
those  included  on  which  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  rests,  could  only  be  enforced 
by  the  jurisdiction  and  decrees  of 
those  civil  tribunals,  which  are 
objects  of  jealousy  to  the  Assembly, 
and  whose  judgments  are  resented 
as  encroachments  on  spiritual 
power. 

And  further,  with  regard  to 
alterations  of  the  existing  law  to 
be  made  by  Parliament,  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  must  observe, 
that  the  demand  of  the  Assembly 
is  not  a  declaration  of  the  law, 
which  might  remove  doubts  or 
smooth  difficulties  in  the  spirit  of 
concord  and  good-will,  but  a  sub¬ 
version  of  the  existing  law,  and  a 
total  abolition  of  patronage. 


Her  Majesty’s  servants  have 
evinced  no  disinclination  to  prevent 
the  collision  of  doubtful  authority 
even  by  express  enactment,  and  to 
secure  to  the  Church,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  collation,  all  the  judicial 
power  which  it  can  reasonably 
claim. 

The  wish  of  the  Government  to 
heal  these  unhappy  divisions,  and 
to  close  this  unseemly  spectacle  of 
a  Church  in  connexion  with  the 
State  openly  violating  the  law,  re¬ 
mains  unabated  and  sincere.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  Church  es¬ 
tablished  by  law  in  Scotland  has 
produced  the  best  practical  effects 
on  the  morals  and  religious  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  people.  It  has  well 
fulfilled,  and  it  continues  to  fulfil, 
the  important  purposes  for  which 
it  was  founded ;  and  any  shock 
which  might  endanger  this  great 
national  establishment,  would  be 
regarded  by  Her  Majesty’s  ser¬ 
vants  as  a  fearful  calamity. 

But  in  resisting  the  abolition  of 
patronage  Her  Majesty’s  servants 
believe  that  they  are  maintaining 
a  right  which  is  conducive  to  the 
welfare  and  stability  of  the  Church 
itself.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  right  of  presentation  in  the 
Crown  is  a  bond  of  amity,  which 
intimately  connects  the  Chureh  of 
Scotland  with  the  Head  of  the 
State ;  and  patronage  in  the  hands 
of  laymen  has  also  its  effect  in  se¬ 
curing  to  the  Presbyterian  estab¬ 
lishment  the  co-operation  and 
support  of  powerful  interests,  when 
hostility  might  otherwise  be  ap¬ 
prehended,  and  could  not  fail  to  be 
injurious  to  the  Church. 

You  complain  of  patronage  as 
the  chief  grievance,  as  long  as  the 
right  shall  continue  to  be  enjoyed 
by  its  present  possessors  j  but  you 
omit  to  state  in  what  hands  you 
desire  to  vest  it.  In  this  respect 
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the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the 
Church  are  not  clearly  avowed. 

The  proposal  of  a  transfer  of  the 
right  of  patrons  to  the  people  is 
indeed  specious  and  attractive ; 
but  whatever  might  be  proposed  or 
intended,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  apprehend,  that,  in  no  long 
time,  the  whole  power  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church 
itself,  a  consummation  which  you 
will  probably  think  with  me, 
would  be  no  less  injurious  to  reli¬ 
gion,  than  dangerous  to  the 
State. 

The  disposal  of  patronage,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  matter  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance,  compared  with  the  spi¬ 
ritual  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  selection  of  per¬ 
sons  duly  qualified  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
ministry. 

Doubtless  in  times  past  the 
right  of  patronage  has  been 
abused  ;  but  stringent  and  whole¬ 
some  corrections  have  been  pro¬ 
gressively  applied. 

The  choice  of  the  patron  is  now 
limited  to  licentiates,  who  derive 
their  right  of  preaching  from  the 
will  of  the  Church  j  who  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  long  training  under  ec¬ 
clesiastical  discipline ;  and  who 
undergo  the  most  strict  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  licence  to  preach  is 
granted. 

The  powers  of  rejecting  candi¬ 
dates  for  this  licence  is  absolute  in 
the  Church. 

But  even  after  this  ordeal,  the 
presentation  of  the  patron  only 
opens  the  way  to  a  second  exami¬ 
nation. 

The  licentiate,  when  presented, 
is  taken  on  trials  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  ;  his  qualifications  are  tested  ; 
if  he  be  not  fit  and  suitable  to 
the  congregation,  objections  are 


stated  ;  reasons  are  beard,  of  which 
the  Presbytery  alone  may  judge; 
and  although  Presentation  is  a 
civil  right,  examination  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  Church  Courts. 

It  is  open  to  the  Presbytery 
acting  as  judges,  with  the  sense  of 
their  moral  responsibility  attach¬ 
ing  on  them,  either  to  give  effect 
to  objections  on  cause  shown,  or  to 
overrule  them ;  making  in  both 
cases  a  judicial  deliverance. 

Admission  also  is  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  act. 

The  Church  Court  alone  can 
create  the  pastoral  relation  between 
the  presentee  and  his  parish:  or 
dissolve  it,  when  it  has  been 
created. 

The  licence,  then,  which  pre¬ 
cedes  presentation,  in  the  power  of 
the  Church —the  examination  and 
admission  which  follow  it,  and 
without  which  presentation  is  in¬ 
effectual,  are  fully  conceded  to  the 
Church  ;  and  unless  it  be  contend¬ 
ed  that  patronage  itself  must  be 
either  directly  or  indirectly  abo¬ 
lished,  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
reduced  to  narrow  limits. 

The  refusal  to  take  the  presentee 
on  trials,  under  the  operation  of 
the  Veto  Act,  constituted  in  the 
Auchterarder  case  the  defeat  and 
violation  of  the  patron’s  legal 
rights. 

The  statute  is  imperative  ;  the 
presentee  is  entitled  to  be  taken  on 
trials:  the  Veto  Act  interposes  an 
obstacle  ;  this  obstacle  can  be  of  no 
avail,  except  in  defiance  of  law  ; 
and  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  the 
Presbytery  is  an  ecclesiastical  body ; 
for  this  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  claim  for  churchmen  ot  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  duty  oi  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  Statute  Law. 

If  the  Veto  Act,  which  is  illegal, 
were  rescinded  by  the  Assembly, 
the  respective  rights  of  the  patron 
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to  present,  of  the  congregation  to 
object,  and  of  the  Church  Courts 
to  examine,  to  hear,  to  judge,  and 
to  admit,  or  to  reject,  could  be 
clear  and  well  defined. 

In  the  hope  of  peace,  Lord  Aber- 
oeen,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  present 
advisers,  sought  by  legislation  to 
remove  doubts,  which  by  some 
were  supposed  to  exist,  respecting 
the  admission  of  ministers  to  bene¬ 
fices  in  Scotland,  by  declaring  the 
law,  and  by  defining  with  precision 
the  respective  rights  and  powers 
of  the  different  parties  interested 
in  the  settlement  of  a  minister. 

In  the  same  spirit  I  expressed, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
the  course  of  last  Session,  willing¬ 
ness  to  attempt  legislation  on  these 
same  recorded  principles,  hoping, 
that  both  the  Church  and  people 
of  Scotland  might  be  found  desi¬ 
rous  to  terminate  this  unhappy 


controversy  on  terms  which  are 
strictly  conformable  to  Presbyte¬ 
rian  discipline,  and  to  established 
rights. 

The  Acts  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  Claim,  Declaration,  and 
Protest,  the  Address  against  Pa¬ 
tronage,  the  demand  of  the  repeal 
of  the  statute  of  Anne,  have  un¬ 
happily  diminished,  so  far  at  least 
as  the*  Church  is  concerned,  those 
reasonable  hopes ;  and  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ministers  now  understand¬ 
ing,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
total  abrogation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Crown  and  of  other  patrons 
will  satisfy  the  Church,  are  bound 
with  firmness  to  declare,  that  they 
cannot  advise  Her  Majesty  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  grant  of  any  such  de¬ 
mand. 

I  have,  &c., 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 


CONVENTION  WITH  FRANCE. 

Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  French, 
for  the  Mutual  Surrender,  in  certain  cases,  of  Persons  Fu¬ 


gitive  from  Justice. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  French,  having  judg¬ 
ed  it  expedient,  with  a  view  to  the 
better  administration  of  justice, 
aud  to  the  prevention  of  crime 
within  their  respective  territories 
and  jurisdictions,  that  persons 
charged  with  the  crimes  herein¬ 
after  enumerated,  and  being  fugi¬ 
tives  from  justice,  should,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  recipro¬ 
cally  given  up  ; 

Their  said  Majesties  have  named 
as  their  Plenipotentiaries  to  con¬ 
clude  a  Convention  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  that  is  to  say : 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Right  Honoura¬ 
ble  George  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Vis¬ 
count  Gordon,  Viscount  Formar- 
tine,  Lord  Haddo,  Methlick,  Tar- 
vis,  and  Kellie,  a  Peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  Member  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Most  Honourable 
Privy  Council,  Knight  of  the 
Most  Ancient  and  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ; 

And  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  French,  the  Sieur  Louis  de 
Beaupoil,  Count  of  Sainte  Aulaire, 
a  Peer  of  France,  Grand  Officer 
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of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium, 
His  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
to  Her  Britannic  Majesty ; 

Who,  after  having  communicat¬ 
ed  to  each  other  their  respective 
full  powers,  found  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and 
concluded  the  following  Articles : 

Article  I.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  shall,  on 
requisitions  made  in  their  name 
through  the  medium  of  their  re¬ 
spective  diplomatic  agents,  deliver 
up  to  justice  persons  who,  being 
accused  of  the  crimes  of  murder 
(comprehending  the  crimes  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  French  Penal  Code  by 
the  terms  assassination,  parricide, 
infanticide,  and  poisoning)  or  of 
an  attempt  to  commit  murder,  or 
of  forgery,  or  of  fraudulent  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  committed  within  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  requiring  party, 
shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be 
found  within  the  territories  of  the 
other :  provided  that  this  shall  be 
done  only  when  the  commission  of 
the  crime  shall  be  so  established, 
as  that  the  laws  of  the  country 
where  the  fugitive  or  person  so 
accused,  shall  be  found,  would 
justify  his  apprehension  and  com¬ 
mitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime  had 
been  there  committed. 

Consequently,  on  the  part  of 
the  French  government,  the  sur¬ 
render  shall  be  made  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Seals,  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
after  the  production  of  a  warrant 
of  arrest  or  other  equivalent  judi¬ 
cial  document,  issued  by  a  judge, 
or  other  competent  authority,  in 
Great  Britain,  clearly  setting 
forth  the  acts  for  which  the  fugi¬ 
tive  shall  have  rendered  himself 
accountable ;  and  on  the  part  of 


the  British  Government,  the  sur¬ 
render  shall  be  made  only  on  the 
report  of  a  judge  or  magistrate 
duly  authorized  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  acts  charged  against  the 
fugitive  in  the  warrant  of  arrest 
or  other  equivalent  judicial  docu¬ 
ment,  issued  by  a  judge  or  com¬ 
petent  magistrate  in  France,  and 
likewise  clearly  setting  forth  the 
said  acts. 

Article  II.  The  expenses  of  any 
detention  and  surrender  made  in 
virtue  of  the  preceding  Article, 
shall  be  borne  and  defrayed  by  the 
Government  in  whose  name  the 
requisition  shall  have  been  made. 

Article  III.  The  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention  shall  not 
apply  in  any  manner  to  crimes  of 
murder,  forgery,  or  fraudulent 
bankruptcy,  committed  antece¬ 
dently  to  the  date  there  of. 

Article  IV.  The  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  be  in  force  until  the 
1st  of  January,  1844,  after  which 
date  either  of  the  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
give  notice  to  the  other  of  its  in¬ 
tention  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  and 
it  shall  altogether  cease  and  deter¬ 
mine  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  such 
notice. 

Article  V.  The  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
London  at  the  expiration  of  three 
weeks  from  its  date,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respect¬ 
ive  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  13th  day 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1843. 

Aberdeen. 

STE,  AuLAIRE* 


D E  S  P  A  T  CUES 


CORRESPONDENCE  RELATIVE  TO  SINDE. 


I. — Political. 

The  Governor-General  to  Sir  C.  Napier. 


(Extract.)  Simla,  September  28,  1842< 
Your  first  political  duty  will  be, 
to  hear  all  that  Major  Outram, 
and  the  other  political  agents  may 
have  to  allege  against  the  Ameers 
of  Hyderabad  and  Khyrpore,  tend¬ 
ing  to  prove  the  intention,  on  the 
part  of  any  of  them,  to  act  hos- 
tilely  against  the  British  army. 


That  they  may  have  had  hostile 
feelings  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  could  entertain  friendly 
feelings ;  but  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  inflicting  punishment 
upon  the  thoughts. 


Sir  C.  Napier  to  Meer  Roostum  Kiian  op  Khyrpore. 


Ameer,— -The  men  you  sent  to 
Roree  are  robbing  you.  They 
will  tell  you  that  they  are  bribing 
my  soldiers,  and  they  extract 
money  from  your  highness,  under 
that  pretext.  If  they  were  really 
bribing  my  soldiers  to  desert,  I 
would  punish  them,  but  they  are 
doing  no  such  thing;  your  high¬ 
ness  is  robbed  by  your  servants. 
However,  if  you  are  not  robbed, 
and  that,  as  they  pretend,  they 
were  bribing  my  soldiers,  it  was 
high  time  to  turn  them  out  of 
Roree,  which  I  have  done ;  and  if 
I  find  them  attempting  to  disturb 
the  loyalty  of  my  troops,  it  will  be 
worse  for  them.  Ameer,  I  have 
received  my  orders,  and  will  obey 
them.  I  laugh  at  your  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war<>  I  want  to  prevent 


blood  being  shed :  listen  to  my 
words, — consult  with  your  bro¬ 
ther,  his  highness  Ali  Moorad. 
Your  own  blood  will  not  deceive 
you — your  servants  will.  These 
men  were  four  days  in  Roree, 
and  did  not  deliver  your  letters  to 
me;  had  I  not  sent  for  them, 
they  would  still  have  kept  them 
from  me  to  gain  time,  that  they 
might  rob  you.  Eight  days  have 
passed,  and  I  have  not  heard  that 
your  highness  has  nominated  a 
commissioner  of  rank  to  arrange 
the  details  of  the  Treaty.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  in  writing  your  full 
acceptance  of  the  draft  thereof, 
by  the  return  of  the  bearer.  Your 
highness  is  collecting  troops  in  all 
directions,  I  must  therefore  have 
your  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  im- 
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mediately, — yea  or  nay.  I  will 
not  lose  the  cold  weather.  Your 
highness  must  be  prompt,  or  I 
shall  act  without  consulting  your 
highness;  my  time  is  measured, 
and  I  cannot  waste  it  in  long  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

Your  highness’  letter  is  full  of 
discussion ;  but  as  there  are  two 
sides  of  your  river,  so  are  there 
two  sides  to  your  highness’  argu¬ 
ments.  Now  the  Governor- Ge¬ 
neral  has  occupied  both  sides  of 
your  highness’  river,  because  he 
has  considered  both  sides  of  your 
high  ness’s  arguments.  Many  of 
your  highness’  family  have  taken 
the  same  view  of  the  case  that  the 
Governor-General  has ;  and  the 
respect  which  they  have  shown  to 


the  British  Government  is  repaid 
to  them  by  the  Governor- General. 
But  I  cannot  go  into  the  argu¬ 
ment, — I  am  not  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral  ;  I  am  only  one  of  his  com¬ 
manders.  I  will  forward  your 
letter  to  him,  if  you  wish  me  to 
do  so ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
will  occupy  the  territories  which 
he  has  commanded  me  to  occupy. 
You  think  I  am  your  enemy, — 
why  should  I  be  so;  I  gain  nothing 
for  myself ;  I  take  no  gifts ;  I  re¬ 
ceive  no  jagheers.  What  is  it  to 
me  whether  your  highness,  or  any 
other  person,  occupies  the  land } 
The  Governor-General  has  given 
to  you  his  reasons,  and  to  me  his 
orders ;  they  shall  be  obeyed. 

C.  J.  Napier. 


Proclamation  by  Sir  C.  Napier. 


December  18,  1842. 

The  Governor-General  of  India 
has  ordered  me  to  take  possession 
of  the  districts  of  Subzulkote  and 
of  Bhoong  Bhara,  and  to  re-annex 
the  said  districts  to  the  territory 
of  his  highness  the  Nawab  of 
Bhawulpore,  to  whom  they  will 
immediately  be  made  over,  his 
highness  guaranteeing  all  con¬ 
tracts  made  between  the  Ameers 
and  private  individuals,  not  with¬ 
in  the  said  districts,  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  shall  be  hereafter  arranged 
in  fulfilling  the  details  of  the 
Treaty. 


It  is  hereby  also  made  known, 
that  if  the  Ameers  collect  any  re¬ 
venue  in  advance,  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1843,  or  shall  impose 
any  new  tax  upon  the  ryots  of  the 
above-named  districts,  the  said 
Ameers  shall  be  amerced  to  that 
amount  in  arranging  the  new 
Treaty,  and  this  amercement  shall 
be  enforced  to  a  larger  amount 
than  the  Ameers  have  so  levied 
upon  the  people  of  the  said  dis¬ 
tricts. 

C.  J.  Napier, 
Major-General. 


Sir  C.  Napier  to  Meer  Ali  Moorad  of  Khyrpore. 

December  23,  1842.  on  your  head,  against  the  will  of 
I  think  your  highness  will  do  Meer  Roostum.  But  do  as  you 
well  not  to  assume  the  Turban,  please.  I  only  give  you  my  advice 
for  the  following  reasons.  People  as  a  friend  who  wishes  to  see  you 
will  say  that  the  English  put  it  great  and  powerful  in  Sinde,  This 
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is  the  wish  of  my  Government. 
The  Governor-General  has  ap¬ 
proved  of  all  that  I  have  said  to 
you.  If  to  be  the  chieftain  gives 
you  power,  I  should  say,  assume 
the  Turban.  But  it  gives  you 
none.  You  are  strong  without  it. 
No  one  in  Sinde  can  oppose  you, 
no  one  out  of  Sinde  can  oppose 
you.  The  British  Government 
will  secure  you  against  all  ene¬ 
mies.  It  is  not  true  that  we  want 
to  injure  the  Ameers.  You  know, 
and  1  know,  that  the  Ameers  have 
tried  to  form  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Euglish,  and  for  this  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General  has  punished  those 
who  were  guilty.  His  highness 
Meer  Roostum  has  been  betrayed 
by  Futteh  Mahomed  Ghoree  3  but 
if  a  ruler  gives  his  power  to  an¬ 
other,  he  must  bear  the  conse¬ 
quence.  The  chief  has  now  given 
his  seal  to  your  highness,  who  will 
not  betray  him,  because  his  honor 
must  be  your  honor,  for  you  are 
both  Talpoors,  and  the  family  of 
the  Talpoors  will  grow  great  and 


powerful  in  Sinde,  under  your 
auspices.  Look  at  Sattara  and 
others ;  have  we  taken  their  terri¬ 
tories,  though  we  surround  them 
on  all  sides  ?  No.  But  we  do  not 
surround  Sinde.  It  is  our  fron¬ 
tier  ;  we  wish  to  see  it  great,  and 
rich,  and  strong  against  those  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Indus,  that 
they  may  not  attack  the  Ameers, 
but  for  this  we  must  have  friendly 
rulers  like  yourself  and  Meer  Sob- 
dar.  Woe  attend  those  who  con¬ 
spire  against  the  powerful  arms  of 
the  Company.  Behold  the  fate  of 
Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  Peishwa, 
and  the  Emperor  of  China.  High¬ 
ness,  you  will  rule  Upper  Sinde 
with  glory  and  power,  if  you  are 
true  to  the  Treaty  made  with  the 
Company.  You  know,  for  I  had 
it  from  your  own  lips,  that  the 
Ameers  of  Upper  and  Lower  Sinde 
were  in  league  against  us, — all, 
except  his  highness  Meer  Sobdar 
and  yourself, — therefore  have  they 
suffered. 

C.  Napier. 


Proclamation  by  Sir  C.  Napier. 


Camp,  near  Khyrpore,  January  1,  1843. 

Ameers  and  people  of  Sinde,— 
His  highuess  the  Ameer  Roostum 
Khan  sent  a  secret  messenger  to 
me  to  say,  that  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  family,  and  could  not 
act  as  his  feelings  of  friendship 
for  the  English  nation  prompted 
him  to  do,  and  that  if  I  would  re¬ 
ceive  him  he  would  escape  and 
come  to  my  camp.  I  answered  his 
highness  that  I  would  certainly 
receive  him,  but  that  my  advice 
was  for  him  to  consult  with  his 
brother,  the  Ameer  Ali  Moorad 
Khan.  He  took  my  advice.  He 
went  to  the  fort  of  Dejee  to  his 
brother,  When  I  heard  of  this 


I  was  glad,  for  I  thought  that 
Sinde  would  be  tranquil ;  that  his 
highness  would  spend  his  last  days 
in  honor  and  in  peace.  I  moved 
with  my  troops  towards  Khyrpore 
to  force  his  violent  family  to  dis¬ 
perse  the  wild  bands  that  they 
liad  collected.  I  sent  his  highness 
word  that  I  should  visit  him ;  l 
wanted  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  new  Treaty ; 
I  thought  that  he  had  again  be¬ 
come  the  friend  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  1  serve.  That  night  I 
heard  that  he  had  solemnly  con¬ 
ferred  upon  his  brother,  the  Ameer 
Ali  Moorad,  the  Turban  of  com¬ 
mand  over  the  Talpoor  family, 
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which  brother  is  the  heir  to  that 
honor.  I  thought  this  a  very  wise 
proceeding,  and  it  added  to  my 
desire  to  meet  his  highness,  that  I 
might  hear  from  his  own  lips  all 
about  these  things,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  Governor-General, 
being  assured  that  these  acts  of 
his  highness  would  recover  for 
him  the  good  opinion  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Governor- General  of 
India.  My  feelings  towards  his 
highness  were  those  of  friendship, 
honor,  and  peace.  I  even  advised 
his  highness’  brother,  the  Ameer 
Ali  Moor  ad,  not  to  accept  the 
Turban,  but  to  assist  his  brother, 
the  chief,  in  the  care  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  laboured  for  the  honor 
of  the  Talpoor  family.  What  then 
was  my  astonishment  to  find,  that 
when  I  expected  to  meet  the 
Ameer  Roostum  Khan,  I  heard 
that  his  highness  had  departed 
from  the  roof  of  his  brother ;  thus 
insulting  and  defying  the  Gover¬ 


nor-General,  whose  commander  I 
am.  But  my  surprise  is  greatly 
increased  by  hearing  that  his  high¬ 
ness  has  joined  his  family  with 
their  armed  bands,  who  have  cut 
off  our  communications,  and 
stopped  our  mails. .  These  things 
have  surprised  me,  but  my  course 
is  plain,  and  I  thus  publish  it  to 
the  country,  that  all  may  know  it, 
and  conduct  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly.  I  will,  according  to  the 
existing  Treaty,  protect  the  chief, 
Ameer  Ali  Moorad,  in  his  rights, 
as  the  justly  constituted  chieftain 
of  the  Talpoor  family.  God  will¬ 
ing,  I  mean  to  march  into  the 
desert.  I  will  disperse  the  armed 
bands  that  have  stopped  our  mails. 
I  will  place  the  killadars  of  the 
chief,  Ali  Moorad,  in  command  of 
every  fort,  and  I  will  act  towards 
the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad  as  I  shall 
find  their  conduct  may  deserve. 

C.  J.  Napier. 

Major -  General . 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major  Outiiam  to  Sir  C.  Napier. 
Khyrpore ,  January  24,  1843. 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, — The  ac¬ 


companying  schedule,  prepared 
under  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Bell, 
and  which  I  have  since  tested  by 
every  information  I  could  obtain, 
gives  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the 
revenues  of  Upper  Sinde,  showing 
a  total,  rupees  20,39,500,  which, 
at  the  time  we  entered  Sinde,  and 
became  guarantee  for  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  each  4chief,  was  thus  divi- 
vided,  viz. 

Meer  Roostum  Khan  -  U,l3,000rs. 
Meer  Ali  Moorad  -  2,95,500 

Sons  of  Meer  Gholam 
Hyder  -  -  -  -  1,54,500 

Sons  of  Meer  Moobarick  4,76,500 


Total  -  20,39,500 

I  inclose  an  abstract,  also  taken 


from  the  schedule,  giving  the  pos¬ 
sessions  which  have  now  been  taken 
from  the  Ameers,  i.  e.  Sukkur  and 
Roree,  and  the  country  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  above 
Roree,  amounting  in  value  to 
rupees  6,10,500. 

The  balance  which  now  remains 
to  the  Ameers  of  Upper  Sinde,  is 
rupees  14,29,000,  and  you  are 
bound,  I  believe,  to  make  good  to 
Ali  Moorad  his  share  of  the  ceded 
country  which  he  claims  to  the 
value  of  1,50,000  for  territory 
which  was  ceded  to  him  it  appears 
by  a  late  treaty,*  and  which,  in 


*  I  was  pledged  to  nothing,  except  to 
support  him  in  his  rights  as  Rais.— • 
C.  J.  N. 
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addition  to  his  original  territory 
of  2,95,000  gives  him  rupees 
4,45,000;  added  to  this,  you  are, 
1  believe,  pledged  to  give  him  one- 
fourth  of  the  remaining  property 
of  Upper  Sinde,  or  of  rupees 
14,29,000  =  rupees  3,57,250. 
Total,  rupees  8,02,250. 

Consequently,  all  that  will  re¬ 
main  for  the  support  of  the  other 
Ameers  and  their  families,  and 
feudal  chiefs,  and  dependants,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  Belooch  chief¬ 
tains,  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
jagheers  in  the  portion  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  to  be  made  over  to  Meer 
Ali  Moorad,  (who  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  eject  them  all,  sooner  or  later, 
to  make  room  for  foreign  merce¬ 
naries,  relatives  and  countrymen 
of  his  minister,  Ali  Hoossein,  and 
Afghans  whom  Ali  Moorad  par¬ 
ticularly  patronizes,)  will  be  rupees 
6,26,750 — who  formerly  enjoyed 
rupees  17,44,000  —  the  revenue 
shared  among  them  previous  to 
our  entering  the  country  (exclusive 
of  Ali  Moorad’s  portion. ) 

For  the  support  of  only  Ali 
Moorad,  and  his  three  sons,  and  of 
foreign  mercenaries  who  have  no 
tie  to  the  country,  territory  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  eight  lacs — 
how  is  it  possible  that  the  other 
Ameers  enumerated  below,  and 
their  Belooch  chieftains  and  re¬ 
tainers  (who,  however  they  may 
have  been  interlopers  originally, 
are  now  naturalized  among,  and 
intermarried  with  the  people  of  the 
country  in  which  they  have  resided 
several  generations*)  can  exist  on 
little  more  than  six  lacs,  where 
seventeen  and  a-half  lacs  were 


•  The  Sindians  and  Beloochees  are 
perfectly  distinct  to  this  day,  the  former 
being  the  slaves  of  the  latter ;  and  up  to 
the  hour  of  our  conquest,  the  Beloochees 
might  kill  the  Sindians  with  impunity, 
— C,  J.  N. 


heretofore  required  ?  They  can¬ 
not,  and  will  not,  starve,  and  have 
nowhere  else  to  go  to ;  we  afford 
no  opening  now  in  India,  as  far  as 
their  employment  as  foreign  mer¬ 
cenaries  ;  and  Afghanistan  and 
Beloochistan  are  now  desolated; 
they  maybe  forced  by  dread  of  our 
power  to  succumb  for  a  time,  Tbut 
they  never  can  become  reconciled 
to  the  degradation  and  privation 
they  suffer  at  our  hands,  and  will 
only  be  deterred  from  any  orga¬ 
nized  outbreak  by  the  presence  of 
a  'large  body  of  troops ;  but  will 
fail  to  preserve  the  country  from 
the  rapine  and  disorder  which  will 
arise  from  so  many  discontented 
characters  being  let  loose  on  the 
country,  unchecked,  as  they  will 
be,  by  such  a  Government  as  Ali 
Moorad’s,  or  as  any  native  chief 
could  establish. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
Ameers  and  their  sons  who  are 
now  rendered  desperate.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  calculate  the  number  of 
the  Belooch  and  native  chieftains 
and  feudatories,  but  the  latter  are 
estimated  to  have  enjoyed  one-half 
the  territory  of  their  masters,  the 
Ameers,  in  jagheer,  and  on  other 
tenure,  u  e. : — 

1.  Meer  Roostum  Khan ;  sons 
of  ditto. 

2.  Mahomed  Hoossein,  and  four 
sons. 

3.  Ali  Akbar,  and  six  sons. 

4.  Ali  Murdan  and  one  son. 

5.  Moorad  Hyder,  and  two 
daughters. 

6.  Shere  Mahomed,  j 

7.  Gholam  Mahomed  >unmarried 

8.  Ali  Buksh  J 

9.  Dost  Mahomed. 

Sons  of  the  late  Meer  Moobarick, 

10.  Nusseer  Khan,  and  two  sons. 

11.  Mahomet  Ali,  and  one 
daughter. 
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12.  Ali  Mahomed,  and  one 
son. 

13.  Wallee  Mahomed,  and  one 
son. 

Grandsons  of  the  late  Meer  Moo - 
bariclc. 

14.  AliBuksh, 

15.  Ameer  Buksh,  sons  of  the 
late  Fazil  Mahomed,  whose  estates 
they  now  divide. 


Sir  C.  Napier  to 

Sudojee,  February  6,  1843. 

Sir, — You  are  requested  to  in¬ 
form  the  Ameers  of  Khyrpore — * 

1.  That  the  orders  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Governor-General 
were  to  disperse  their  troops.  I 
informed  them  of  this  in  my  letter 
dated  18th  December,  1842;  in¬ 
stead  of  so  doing,  they  have  main¬ 
tained  their  troops  up  to  this  day. 
The  approaching  hot  weather 
leaves  any  further  delay  incompa¬ 
tible  both  with  the  orders  I  have 
received,  and  with  the  safety  of  the 
soldiers  under  my  command.  I 
shall,  therefore,  move  upon  their 
troops  and  disperse  them. 

2.  You  are  also  requested  to  in¬ 
form  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad, 
that  to  receive  the  Ameers  of 
Khyrpore  personally  as  relatives, 
and  with  a  view  to  their  reconci¬ 
liation  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  one  thing; — but  their 
admitting  their  troops  into  Lower 
Sinde,and  allowing’them  to  recruit 
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Sons  of  the  late  Meer  Gholam 
Hyder . 

16.  Meer  Mahomed  Khan,  and 
five  sons. 

17.  Meer  Ahmed  Khan,  and 
nine  sons. 

18.  Meer  Mustapha  Khan,  and 
one  son. 

Total,  eighteen  chiefs,  posses¬ 
sing  estates,  with  thirty  sons,  be¬ 
sides  daughters,  to  provide  for. 


Major  Outram. 

within  the  territory  of  the  Court 
of  Hyderabad,  and  among  the 
Beloochee  chiefs,  their  vassals,  is 
a  very  different  affair,  and  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  orders  •which  I 
have  received.  I  therefore  call 
upon  them  to  eject  the  forces  of 
Khyrpore  from  Lower  Sinde,  and 
admit  merely  those  Ameers,  and 
their  personal  servants. 

3.  To  secure  obedience  to  this 
order,  I  shall  move  upon  Koonhera 
immediately,  or  upon  any  part 
where  a  body  of  troops  may  be  as¬ 
sembled,  and  disperse  them  by 
force  of  arms. 

4.  If  the  Ameers  of  Khyrpore 
take  refuge  in  Omerkote,  I  shall 
march  upon  Hyderabad  first,  and 
then  upon  the  desert  fortress. 

5.  No  communication  can  be 
received  by  me  from  their  High¬ 
nesses,  except  through  you. 

I  have,  &c., 

C.  J;  Napier. 


Major  Outram  to  Sir  C.  Napier, 

Hyderabad, February  13,  1843.  accepted  the  new  treaties  in  public 
My  dear  Sir  Charles, — All  the  Durbar  last  night,  and  applied  the 
Ameers  of  Upper  and  Lower  Sinde  seals  to  the  drafts,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  Meer  Nusseer  Khan  of 
Khyrpore,  whose  brother,  who 
bears  his  seal,  was  absent  some¬ 
where  at  the  time  ;  after  waiting 
for  whom  a  long  time*  I  came 
away,  on  the  promise  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Nusseer  Khan,  that  he 
would  send  his  seal  to  be  applied 
in  the  morning.  I  will  report  to 
you  hereafter  all  that  took  place.* 
The  old  story,  justice  to  Roostum, 
was  the  reiterated  cry,  notwith¬ 
standing  my  constant  replies  that 
the  abdication  was  his  own  act ; 
this  they  all  higgled  at*  more  than 
signing  away  their  own  property, 
which  is  confiscated  by  the  new 
Treaty,  and  would  insist  on  saying 
that  your  letter,  telling  them  that 
I  was  sent  to  settle  everything, 
empowered  me  to  settle  that  also ; 
although  I  as  positively  told  them 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  with 
the  draft  Treaty  ;  in  sealing  which 
the  Khyrpore  Ameers  said,  ‘‘  We 
now  possess  nothingf  *  we  make 
no  demur  to  giving  over  what  has 
been  demanded  from  us  by  the 
Treaty,  but  we  complain  that  you 
deprive  us  of  what  afterwards 
should  remain  to  us.” 

I  have  received  your  letter  of 
the  11th,  in  which  you  remark, 
that  Roostum’s  flying  from  Ali 
Moorad  and  not  to  you,  proves,  in 
the  first  place,  that  he  was  a  free 
agent ;  and  in  the  second,  that  he 
is  imbecile.  He  has  always  been 
consistent  in  his  story,  and  brings 
forward  strong  proofs ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  appears  notorious  that  he 
was,  in  the  first  place,  actually 
surrounded  by  Ali  Moorad’s  sen¬ 
tries,  and  his  own  people  removed 
from  him,  and  that  Ali  Moorad 
afterwards  caused  him  to  fly,  to 


*  Not  received.— C.  .1.  N. 
f  This  is  not  true. — C.  J.  N. 


avoid,  as  he  (Ali  Moorad)  led  him 
to  believe,  a  worse  evil.  He,  not 
perceiving  Ali  Moorad’s  object,  i.e. 
to  prevent  the  interview  which  you 
purposed  having  with  Meer  Roos¬ 
tum, J  until  he  saw  your  proclama¬ 
tion  here  the  day  before  yesterday, 
his  observations  on  which  I  send 
you  $  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
did  not  go  to  your  camp,  under  the 
influence  of  the  lies  which  had  been 
told  him,  perhaps,  says  less  for  his 
imbecility  than  for  our  own  credit, 
which  our  proceedings  in  this  and 
neighbouring  countries,  since  1838, 
have  brought  to  a  very  low  ebb,  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess. 

His  not  coming  to  me  was  in 
consequence  of  my  having  honestly 
told  him  that  I  could  do  nothing 
towards  altering  what  had  already 
been  decided  on,  which  led  him  to 
suppose  that  Ali  Moorad  had  turn¬ 
ed  me  against  him,  and  laid  him 
open  to  the  further  insinuations  of 
Ali  Moorad’s  bribed  agents,  who 
were  in  the  old  man’s  confidence. 

On  mysuggesting  that  he  should 
reside  at  Hyderabad,  Meer  Roos¬ 
tum  replied,  “  I  may  find  refuge 
with  my  relations  here,  but  where 
are  the  thousands  of  my  dependants 
to  be  supported  ?”  That  there 
are  thousands  who  share  his  patri¬ 
mony,  I  doubt  not  j  for,  besides 
his  own  family,  and  those  of  the 
other  Ameers  connected  with  him, 
there  are  also  hundreds  of  Belooch 
chiefs  as  jagheerdars,  and  their 
numerous  dependants.  Were  Ali 
Moorad  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
property  that  remains  to  the 
Ameers  of  Upper  Sinde,  after  what 
the  Treaty  takes,  we  may  get  over 
the  difficulty  of  the  Rais  transfer, 
leaving  Ali  Moorad  as  he  is,  Rais, 
with  Shikarpore,  instead  of  what 

$  All  this  shows  that  he  was  an  imbe¬ 
cile,  and  that  he  was  persuaded,  not 
forced. — C.  J.  N. 
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he  wishes  to  take  from  his  bre¬ 
thren  ;  otherwise,  I  see  not  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  country 
being  a  prey  to  discontented  spirits, 
who,  however  they  may  succumb 
to  our  power  now,  must  ever  be  on 
the  look-out  for  an  opportunity  for 
revenge. 

From  what  I  saw  yesterday  of 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  Ameers  are  now 
execrated  for  their  dastardly  sub¬ 
mission  (as  they  consider  it)  to 
what  they  style  robbery.  For  the 
first  time  since  I  came  to  Sinde  in 
an  official  capacity,  I  was  received 
last  night  by  a  dense  Crowd  (on 
emerging  from  the  Fort,  after 
leaving  the  Durbar);  shouts  ex¬ 
pressive  of  detestation  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  and  a  particular  cry,  in  which 
the  whole  populace  joined,  as  in 
chorus,  the  meaning  of  which  I 
could  not  make  out  at  the  time, 
but  which  I  have  since  ascertained 
was  an  appeal  to  their  saint  against 
the  Feringees.  Although  the 
Durbars  and  streets  of  the  Fort 
were  densely  crowded,  the  Ameers’ 
officers  kept  such  a  vigilant  look¬ 
out,  that  no  evidence  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  was  permitted,  but,  in 
passing  through  the  city,  it  could 
not  be  restrained ;  and,  had  we  not 
been  guarded  by  a  numerous  body 
of  horse,  headed  by  some  of  the 
most  influential  Belooch  chiefs,  I 
dare  say  the  mob  would  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  violence;  as  it  was,  a 
stone  was  thrown,  which  struck 
Wells;  but  being  quite  dark  in 
the  shade  of  the  gateway,  he 
could  not  see  by  whom ;  this  I 
was  not  aware  of  till  we  got  home, 
and  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  it  to 
the  Durbar,  as  it  is  evident  the 
Government  did  its  utmost  to 
protect  us,  as  was  shown  by  the 
escort  refusing  to  go  back  after 
clearing  the  city,  where,  hereto¬ 


fore,  I  had  always  dismissed  it, 
saying  that  they  had  strict  orders 
to  accompany  us  the  whole  way. 
In  fact,  the  Ameers  had  reason  to 
fear  that  their  Beloochees  might 
attempt  mischief,  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  the  whole  day  in  paying  off, 
and  dismissing,  those  who  had 
flocked  to  the  city  since  the  night 
before  last,  on  hearing  the  conti¬ 
nued  advance  of  your  troops ;  be¬ 
fore  I  went  to  Durbar,  they  had 
got  the  city  quite  clear,  but  after 
dark  great  numbers  had  flocked  in 
again. 

I  am  anxiously  looking  out,  in 
the  hope  you  will  come  down  in 
the  steamer,  and  stop  the  troops  * 
It  looked  very  awkward,  my  being 
unable  to  assure  the  Ameers  that 
the  army  would  not  come  on  fur¬ 
ther  ;  but  this  I  said,  that  if  it 
did  come  beyond  Halla,  I  would  go 
and  reside  with  the  Ameers,  as 
their  guest,  to  show  them  that  no 
treachery  was  intended. 

»The  letter  you  wrote  to  Meer 
Roostum  on  the  18th  December, 
of  which  you  have  sent  me  the 
English  copy,  is  not  among  the 
Persian  copies  in  the  office.  Pray 
cause  Ali  Akbar  to  send  me  a 
Persian  copy,  that  I  may  show  it 
to  Roostum,  to  see  whether  it  is 
the  same  as  what  Ali  Moorad  deli¬ 
vered  to  him. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir  Charles, 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

J.  Outram* 

P  S.  —  Since  writing  the  in¬ 
closed,  I  have  received  information 
that  the  Beloochees  had  plotted  to 
murder  us  on  the  way  from  Dur¬ 
bar  last  night,  which  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  people  escorting  us  ; 
also  that  Nusseer  Khan  of  Khyr- 

It 

*  After  the  proof  just  had  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Beloochees,  it  was  just  the 
thing  for  me  to  come  among  them  alone, 
— C.J.  N. 
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pore  has  gone  off :  if  so,  lie  will 
commence  plundering,  and  the 
Beloochees  will  all  be  up  in  Upper 
Scinde,  at  least  when  he  gets 
among  them.  I  mention  the  re¬ 
port  now,  lest  you  should  be  coming 


away  in  the  steamer,  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  you  would  not 
wish  to  do.  I  suppose  a  good  look¬ 
out  might  possibly  enable  Jacob  to 
intercept  Nusseer  Khan,  if  he  has 
bolted. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  C.  Napier  to  the  Governor- 

General. 


Dubba,  four  miles  from  Hyderabad , 
March  24,  1843, 

My  Lord, — The  forces  under 
my  command  marched  from  Hy¬ 
derabad  this  morning  at  day-break. 
About  half-past  eight  o’clock  we 
discovered  and  attacked  the  army 
under  the  personal  command  of 
the  Meer  Shere  Mahomed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  20,000  men  of  all  arms, 
strongly  posted  behind  one  of 
those  large  nullahs,  by  which  this 
country  is  intersected  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  After  a  combat  of  about 
three  hours,  the  enemy  was  wholly 
defeated  with  considerable  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  loss  of  all  his  standards 
and  cannon. 

His  position  was  nearly  a  straight 
line;  the  nullah  was  formed  by  two 
deep  parallel  ditches,  one  twenty 
feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep,  the 
other  forty-two  feet  wide  and 
seventeen  deep,  which  had  been 
for  a  long  distance  freshly  scarped, 
and  a  banquette  made  behind  the 
bank  expressly  for  the  occasion. 

To  ascertain  the  extent  of  his 
line  was  extremely  difficult,  as  his 
left  did  not  appear  to  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  defined,  but  he  began  mov¬ 
ing  to  his  right  when  he  perceived 
that  the  British  force  outflanked 
him  in  that  direction.  Believing 
that  this  movement  had  drawn 
him  from  that  part  of  the  nullah 
which  had  been  prepared  for  de¬ 
fence,  I  hoped  to  attack  his  right 


with  less  difficulty,  and  Major 
Leslie’s  troop  of  Horse  Artillery 
was  ordered  to  move  forward  and 
endeavour  to  rake  the  nullah ;  the 
9th  Light  Cavalry  and  Poona 
Horse  advancing  in  line,  on  the 
left  of  the  artillery,  which  was 
supported  on  the  right  by  Her 
Majesty’s  22nd  Regiment,  the 
latter  being,  however,  at  first  con¬ 
siderably  retired  to  admit  of  the 
oblique  fire  of  Leslie’s  troop.  The 
whole  of  the  artillery  now  opened 
upon  the  enemies  position,  and  the 
British  line  advanced  in  echelons 
from  the  left,  Her  Majesty’s  22nd 
Regiment  leading  the  attack. 

The  enemy  was  now  perceived 
to  move  from  his  centre  in  consi¬ 
derable  bodies  to  his  left,  appa¬ 
rently  retreating,  unable  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  cross-fire  of  the  British 
artillery;  on  seeing  which.  Major 
Stack,  at  the  head  of  the  3rd  Ca¬ 
valry,  under  command  of  Captain 
Delamain,  and  the  Sinde  Horse, 
under  command  of  Captain  Jacob, 
made  a  brilliant  charge  upon  the 
enemy’s  left  flank,  crossing  the 
nullah,  and  cutting  down  the  re¬ 
treating  enemy  for  several  miles. 
While  this  was  passing  on  the 
right,  Her  Majesty’s  22nd  Regi¬ 
ment,  gallantly  led  by  Major 
Poole,  who  commanded  the  bri¬ 
gade,  and  Captain  George,  who 
commanded  the  corps,  attacked 
the  nullah  on  the  left  with  great 
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gallantry,  and,  I  regret,  to  add, 
with  considerable  loss.  This  brave 
battalion  marched  up  to  the  nullah 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  matchlocks, 
without  returning  a  shot  till  with¬ 
in  forty  paces  of  the  intrenchment, 
and  then  stormed  it  like  British 
soldiers.  The  intrepid  Lieutenant 
Coote  first  mounted  the  rampart, 
seized  one  of  the  enemy’s  stand¬ 
ards,  and  was  severely  wounded 
while  waving  it  aud  cheering  on 
his  men.  Meanwhile  the  Poona 
Hoi  ■se,  under  Captain  Tait,  and 
the  9th  Cavalry,  under  Major 
Story,  turned  the  enemy’s  right 
fiank,  pursuing  and  cutting  down 
the  fugitives  for  several  miles. 
Her  Majesty’s  22nd  Regiment  was 
well  supported  by  the  batteries 
commanded  by  Captains  Wil¬ 
loughby  and  Hutt,  which  crossed 
their  fire  with  that  of  Major  Les¬ 
lie.  Then  came  the  2nd  Brigade, 


under  command  of  Major  Wood- 
burn,  bearing  down  into  action 
with  excellent  coolness.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  25th,  21st,  and  12th 
Regiments  under  the  command  of 
Captains  Jackson,  Stevens,  and 
Fisher,  respectively :  these  regi¬ 
ments  were  strongly  sustained  by 
the  fire  of  Captain  Whitlie’s  bat¬ 
tery,  on  the  right  of  which  were 
the  8th  and  1st  Regiments,  under 
Majors  Brown  and  Clibborn:  these 
two  corps  advanced  with  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  a  review,  up  to  the  in- 
trenchments,  their  commanders, 
with  considerable  exertion,  stop¬ 
ping  their  fire,  on  seeing  that  a 
portion  of  the  Sinde  Horse  and 
3rd  Cavalry,  in  charging  the  ene¬ 
my,  had  got  in  front  of  the  bri¬ 
gade.  The  battle  was  decided 
by  the  troop  of  Horse  Artillery 
and  Her  Majesty’s  22nd  Regi¬ 
ment, 


Casualty  Roll  of  Killed  and  Wounded  in  the  Action  near  Hyderabad , 

on  the  ‘lUh  of  March ,  1843, 


1st  Troop  Horse  Artillery — 1 
lieutenant  killed  ;  3  rank  and  file 
wounded. 

2nd  Company  2nd  Battalion 
Artillery — 1  camel  killed ;  2  camels 
wounded. 

3rd  Company  Golundauze— 1 
lieutenant,  1  syce,  1  horse,  wounded. 

3rd  Regiment  Light  Cavalry — 
1  rank  and  file ;  3  horses,  killed ; 
9  rank  and  file,  12  horses,  wounded. 

9th  Regiment  Light  Cavalry — 
1  captain  killed ;  3  rank  and  file, 
1  syce,  9  horses,  wounded. 

Poona  Horse — 3  rank  and  file, 
1  horses  killed;  1  lieutenant,  17 
rank  and  file,  8  horses,  wounded. 

Sinde  Horse  — 13  horses  killed  ; 
L  havildar,  17  rank  and  file, 
vounded. 

Vol.  LXXXV, 


C.  Company  Madras  Sappers— 
1  rank  and  file  wounded. 

Her  Majesty’s  22nd  Foot- — 23 
rank  and  file  killed  ;  4  lieutenants, 
1  ensign,  6  havildars,  2  drum¬ 
mers,  111  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

1st  Grenadier  Regiment — 2  rank 
and  file  killed ;  1  rank  and  file 
wounded, 

8th  Regiment  N.  I.-— 1  rank 
and  file  wounded. 

12th  Regiment  N.  I. — 1  rank 
and  file  killed  ;  1  rank  and  file 
wounded. 

21st  Regiment  N.  1. — 1  trum¬ 
peter,  3  rank  and  file,  killed;  2 
lieutenants,  1  subadar,  1  jemadar, 
1  havildar,  21  rank  and  file, 
wounded, 

25th  Regiment  N.  L—»3  rank 
2  I 
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and  file  killed  ;  3  jemadars,  3  ha- 
vildars,  16  rank  and  file  wounded. 
Staff — 1  lieutenant  wounded. 
Total — 1  captain,  1  lieutenant, 
1  trumpeter,  36  rank  and  file, 
23  horses,  1  camel  killed ;  9  lieu¬ 


tenants,  1  ensign,  1  subadar,  4 
jemadars,  11  havildars,  2  drum¬ 
mers,  201  rank  and  file,  2  syces, 
30  horses,  2  camels,  wounded. 

Grand  Total — 267  killed  and 
wounded. 


Names  of  Officers  Killed  and  Wounded . 


1st  Troop  Horse  Artillery  — 
Lieutenant  J.  C.  Smith,  killed. 

3rd  Company  Golundauze  Bat¬ 
talion — Lieutenant  T.  C.  Pownoll, 
wounded  slightly. 

9th  Regiment  Light  Cavalry — 
Captain  C.  Garrett,  killed. 

Poona  Horse — Lieutenant  Tait, 
wounded  slightly. 

Her  Majesty’s  22nd  Regiment 
—  Lieutenants  Chute,  Coote, 
Evans,  and  Brenan,  wounded  ; 
Ensign  Permcfather,  wounded. 


21st  Regiment  N.  I. — Lieu¬ 
tenant  Burr,  severely  wounded; 
Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  slightly 
wounded. 

Staff  —  Lieutenant  M’Murdo, 
Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General,  wounded. 

C.  J.  Napier, 

Major  -  General. 

Commanding  in  Scinde  and  Beloochistan% 

Exd.  H.  J.  Pelly, 

Lieutenant. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-  General . 


Sir  C.  Napier  to  the  Governor-General. 


(Extract)  May  16, 1843. 

An  infamous  article  appeared  in 
the  u  Bombay  Times”  of  the  6th 
instant.  The  whole  is  one  lie, 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  this  army  are  extremely 
indignant.  The  article  is  headed, 
“  The  Ladies  of  the  Ameers’  Ze¬ 
nana.” 

My  chief  reason  for  troubling 
your  Lordship  on  the  subject  is. 


that  you  might  have  thought  some 
outrage  had  been  committed,  and 
the  case  amplified.  My  Lord,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  irregularity, 
nor  is  there  a  woman,  much  less 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Zenana,  in 
any  officer’s  quarters,  nor  do  I  be¬ 
lieve  any  one  of  these  ladies  has 
ever  been  seen  by  an  officer  of  this 
army. 


Sir  Charles  Napier  to  the  Governor-General. 


Hyderabad , 

(Extract)  Jtme  J3,  1843. 

I  send  your  Lordship  three  com¬ 
plaints*  against  us,  with  the  re¬ 

*  From  Meer  Sobdar  Khan  and  Meer 
Nusseer  Khan,  April  28,  and  Meer  Ma¬ 
homed  Khan,  April  29. 


plies  of  the  accused.  I  think  it  is 
my  duty  to  make  no  answer  (ex¬ 
cept  to  your  Lordship)  to  accusa¬ 
tions  which  I  know  to  be  concocted 
by  a  hostile  party  at  Bombay. 
There  are  several  other  com¬ 
plaints,  each  of  several  sheets  of 
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foolscap,  and  gross  impudent  false¬ 
hoods  all.  1  have  not  answered 
them,  but  when  I  have  a  little  lei¬ 
sure  I  shall  send  them  with  the 
necessary  remarks.  After  your 
Lordship  has  seen  my  defence,  I 
will  burn  it,  if  your  Lordship 
pleases,  or  re* word  it,  for  the  facts 
are  as  I  state.  Your  Lordship 
will,  I  am  sure,  make  some  allow¬ 
ance  for  a  man  absolutely  wearied 


out  with  their  incessant  unblush¬ 
ing  downright  falsehoods:  as  to 
going  minutely  into  a  disproof  of 
all  their  gross  assertions,  I  could 
easily  do  it,  but  I  must  give  up 
my  command,  and  request  a  per¬ 
manent  establishment;  for  every 
disproof  of  their  assertions  would 
be  immediately  followed  by  an¬ 
other  volume  of  lies. 


Statement  of  Major  Me  Pfierson.  Prize- Agent. 


Hyderabad,  May  16,  1843. 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  of 
the  three  Ameers,  that  I  entered 
the  fort  of  Hyderabad  with  the 
view  of  seeing  it,  it  is  erroneous 
on  their  part ;  I  accompanied  the 
troops  that  marched  in  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  and  to  see  the  British 
standard  hoisted  on  its  tower, 
which  was  done  on  the  21st 
March,  1843.  No  outrage  was 
committed,  no  Zenana  approached, 
and  sentries  were  placed  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  one  approaching  them. 
Notice  was  given  when  the  men 
would  mount  the  tower,  that  the 
ladies  might  retire,  and  not  be 
overlooked  ;  and  people  were  only 
admitted  for  a  certain  time  to  be 
on  the  tower,  lest  the  ladies  should 
be  annoyed.  During  that  day,  as 
prize-agent,  I  collected  treasure  to 
a  considerable  amount,  principally 
in  gold.  No  Zenana  was  ever  en¬ 
tered  by  me,  or  any  British  offi¬ 
cer,  during  the  time  they  were  in. 


habited  by  the  ladies ;  but  I  have 
taken  treasure  from  those  vacated. 
No  female  of  any  description  was 
ever  suffered  to  be  ill-used  at  any 
time.  As  for  taking  the  ladies’ 
jewels  from  them,  I  positively  deny 
it ;  in  many  instances  they  were 
sent  out  for  me  to  take,  but  I,  as 
well  as  my  colleagues,  invariably 
returned  them  again,  as  being 
their  personal  property.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  of  the  ladies  in 
the  Zenanas  ever  having  been  ill- 
used,  or  even  seen ;  and  I  can 
safely  assert,  the  complaint  made 
is  a  gross  falsehood  on  the  part  of 
the  Ameers.  That  we,  the  prize- 
agents,  took  money,  jewels,  swords, 
&c.,  &c.,  from  the  empty  houses, 
is  certainly  the  case.  To  do  so 
was  the  duty  of  the  prize-agents. 

P,  Me  Pherson. 

Two  letters  from  two  other 
prize-agents  were  also  inclosed, 
which  were  to  the  same  effect  as 
that  of  Major  Me  Pherson. 


The  Governor-General  to  the  Secret  Committee. 


(Extract)  Allahabad  (No.  50), 

June  23,  1843. 

1  have  considered  Major  Out- 
ram’s  notes  of  his  conferences  with 


the  Ameers  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Sinde,  from  the  8th  to  the  13th 
of  February. 

Inasmuch  as  Meer  Ali  Moorad 

2  I  2 
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was  the  only  one  of  the  Ameers 
who  remained  faithful  to  his  en¬ 
gagements  with  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment,  everything  said  by  the 
other  Ameers  against  him  must 
be  received  with  much  caution 
and  suspicion  ;  but,  if  everything 
charged  against  Meer  Ali  Moorad 
by  the  Khyrpore  Ameers  at  those 
conferences  were  true ;  it  would 
not  justify  them  in  their  subse¬ 
quent  hostility  to  us. 

They  were  told  by  Major  Out- 
ram,  “  that  he  was  confident  that 
the  General  would  give  the  most 
favourable  consideration  in  his 
power  to  the  representation  of 
their  case,  and  that  he  hoped  good 
to  them  would  result  from  the 
investigation  which  he  was  sure 
would  be  instituted,  as  to  the 
truth  of  what  they  had  advanced  ; 
but  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  pledge  what  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult,  where  he  himself  had  not  the 
power  to  decide.” 

They  were  likewise  told  by  Ma¬ 
jor  Outram,  ‘‘that  any  attack 
upon  Ali  Moorad  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  Treaty,  and  treated  as  an 
act  of  hostility  to  the  British.” 

The  5th  Article  of  the  Treaty 
with  Meer  Roostum,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  concluded  in  1839,  is 
in  these  words: — “The  Ameer 
and  his  heirs  and  successors  will 
not  commit  aggressions  on  any  one. 
Jf  by  accident  any  dispute  arise 
with  any  one,  the  settlement  of  it 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  award  of  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment.” 

Major  Outram  promised,  all  he 
could  promise  under  the  Treaty, — 
that  their  complaints  would  be  in¬ 
vestigated.  They  demanded  from 
an  officer  having  only  a  special 
limited  authority  (that  of  arrang¬ 
ing  the  details  of  cessions  and  ex¬ 
changes  of  land  to  be  made  under 


the  new  Treaty),  that  he  should 
at  once  pledge  himself  that  the 
question  between  Ali  Moorad  and 
them  should  be  decided  in  their 
favour ;  and  war  was  their  alter¬ 
native,  if  this  pledge  were  not 
given. 

To  what  extent  lands  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Turban,  and  what 
lands  are  so  attached,  we  do  not 
know. 

The  charge  against  Ali  Moorad 
would  seem  to  be,  that  he  had 
forced  Meer  Roostum  to  cede  to 
him  lands  not  so  attached,  or  that 
he  had,  without  any  such  cession, 
taken  possession  of  the  lands  of 
other  chiefs,  whose  interest  in 
such  lands  was  not  dependent  on 
the  Turban. 

These  were  matters  to  be  in¬ 
quired  into  by  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  upon  which,  after 
full  inquiry,  decision  would  have 
been  given,  as  it  had  been  in  other 
cases  of  disputed  land. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  sanctioned 
the  cession,  by  Meer  Roostum,  of 
the  Turban,  with  its  accustomed 
rights  ;  but  his  sanction  went  no 
further. 

With  whatever  passed  between 
Ali  Moorad  and  Meer  Roostum, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  cession  of 
the  Turban,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
had  nothing  to  do.  On  the  20th 
December,  1842,  Sir  C.  Napier 
wrote,  “1  had  a  secret  message 
from  Meer  Roostum  ;  the  bearer 
had  an  open  letter,  in  the  usual 
unmeaning  style  of  the  Durbar ; 
but  the  messenger  privately  in¬ 
formed  Lieutenant  Brown,  that 
Roostum  could  do  nothing ;  and 
would  escape  to  my  camp.  I  did 
not  like  this,  as  it  would  have 
embarrassed  me  very  much  how  to 
act ;  but  the  idea  struck  me  at 
once,  that  he  might  go  to  Ali 
Moorad,  who  might  induce  him 
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(as  a  family  arrangement)  to  re¬ 
sign  the  Turban  to  him  (Ali 
Moorad),  especially  as  Roostum 
has  long  been  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of  this  charge  of  the  Tal poors. 
J,  therefore,  secretly  wrote  to 
Roostum  and  Ali  Moorad,  and 
about  one  o’clock  this  morning,  I 
had  an  express  from  Ali  Moorad, 
to  say,  that  his  brother  is  safe 
with  him,  &c.  Ali  Moorad  is 
now  virtually  chief,  for  if  Meer 
Roostum  does  not  bestow  the  Tur¬ 
ban  upon  him,  he  will,  at  all 
events,  be  guided  by  Ali,  into 
whose  hands  he  has  voluntarily 
thrown  himself.” 

On  the  29th  of  December,  Sir 
C.  Napier  wrote,  et  Meer  Roostum 
has  resigned  the  Turban  to  his 
brother  Ali,  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  writing  his  resignation 
in  the  Koran,  before  all  the  reli¬ 
gious  men  collected  to  witness  the 
resignation  at  Dejee.  Ali  sent  the 
Koran  to  me  to  see  it.  I  said  that 
these  family  arrangements  were 
their  own,  but  that  your  Lord- 
ship  would  support  the  head  of 
their  family,  whoever  it  might  be, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Treaty;  that  I,  personally,  thought 
it  better  for  Roostum  to  keep  the 
Turban,  and  let  Ali  Moorad  act 
for  him,  but  that  he  was  free  to  do 
as  he  pleased ;  it  was  a  family  ar¬ 
rangement,  with  which  your  Lord- 
ship  would  not  interfere. 

“  Now  it  strikes  me  that  Ali 
Moorad  may  have  frightened  the 
old  man  into  the  foolish  step  he 
has  taken,  on  purpose  to  make  his 
possession  of  the  Turban  more  de¬ 
cisive  ;  that  to  do  this  he  told  him 
I  intended  to  make  him  (Roostum) 
a  prisoner ;  Ali  pretending  to  be 
his  friend,  and  only  waiting  for 
his  opportunity  to  betray  us.  Such 
are  my  own  conjectures,”  &c. 

Qn  the  7th  pf  January,  1843, 


Sir  C.  Napier  wrote  from  Doom, 
in  the  Desert:— “We  yesterday 
came  so  close  upon  the  traces  of 
Meer  Roostum,  that,  hearing  that 
Major  Outram  was  with  me,  (to 
whom  he  is  personally  known,  and 
who  joined  me  just  as  I  set  off  on 
this  exploring  expedition),  he  sent 
a  messenger  to  him,  to  say  he  was 
perfectly  submissive.  Major  Out¬ 
ram  asked  my  leave  to  go  to  him, 
as  we  were  both  convinced  that 
Ali  Moorad  had  frightened  him. 

I  told  the  Major,  however,  that  I 
only  agreed  to  his  (the  Ameer’s) 
being  made  easy  as  to  his  personal 
safety ;  but  that  no  concession  or 
submission  could  reinstate  him  in 
the  Turban,  which  he  has  resign¬ 
ed,  and  upon  which  I  consider  the 
tranquillity  of  Sinde  to  depend. 

“  The  Major  returned  with  the 
son  of  Roostum,  to  whom  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  father  is  perfectly 
safe  in  person,  that  he  will  hold 
his  lands  according  to  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  draft  of  the  Treaty,  but 
must  lose  what  is  attached  to  the 
Turban ;  and  that  I  would  march 
to  Emaum  Ghur  and  place  a  kil- 
ladar  of  Ali  Moorad’s  in  that  for¬ 
tress  ;  that  the  old  man  (who  it 
seemed  had  been  persuaded  by 
Ali  Moorad  that  I  meant  to  im¬ 
prison  him  for  life,  and  who  was 
perfectly  exhausted  by  his  flight) 
might  return  to  Khyrpore,  or  live 
any  where  he  pleased  as  a  simple 
Ameer.  The  son  seemed  satisfied 
with  all  this.” 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that,  if 
Meer  Roostum  had  been  induced 
to  cede  land  not  attached  to  the 
Turban,  this  son,  who  must  have 
been  most  affected  by  such  cession, 
should  not  have  brought  it  promi¬ 
nently  forward  on  this  occasion ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
done  so. 

The  result  is  this?  that  the 
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British  Government  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  force  put  upon  Mccr 
Roostum  to  induce  him  to  resign 
the  Turban,  or  to  induce  him  to 
fly  from  Ali  Moorad’s  camp,  after 
his  resignation,  or  to  induce  him 
to  cede  other  lands  than  such  as 
were  customarily  attached  to  the 
Turban,  if  indeed,  such  cession 
were  ever  made ;  that  all  these 
things,  if  done  at  all,  were  done  by 
Meer  Ali  Moorad,  suo  mero  moiu  ; 


that  they  were  all  matters  which 
might  have  been  brought  before 
the  British  Government  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated,  aud  settled  under  Ar¬ 
ticle  V.  of  the  Treaty;  and  that 
they  cannot,  by  any  reasonable 
construction,  be  deemed  to  justify 
hostilities  against  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  on  the  part  of  the 
Ameers,  by  whom  these  grievances 
are  said  to  have  been  sustained. 


Tiie  Governor- General  to  the  Secret  Committee. 


Allahabad, 

(Extract.)  June  26,1843. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  armies  from  Cabul  to  the  Sut¬ 
ledj,  I  had  to  decide  what  course 
1  should  pursue  with  respect  to 
the  Lower  Indus.  I  had  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  Lower  Indus 
should  be  altogether  evacuated, 
and  our  armies  everywhere  re¬ 
sume  the  positions  they  occupied 
before  the  Affghan  war  ;  or  whe¬ 
ther,  while  the  old  positions  were 
re-occupied  upon  the  Sutledj, 
certain  points  should  still  be  held 
upon  the  Lower  Indus,  which 
would  ensure  the  strict  perform¬ 
ance  of  commercial  treaties,  and 
give  us  the  military  command  of 
that  river. 

The  withdrawal  to  the  Sutledj, 
and  the  withdrawal  from  the 
Lower  Indus,  appeared  to  me  to 
be  very  different  questions.  The 
withdrawal  to  the  Sutledj  was 
dictated  by  the  clearest  views  of 
military  and  political  prudence. 
I  shall  not  recapitulate  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  that  measure,  as  they 
have  been  placed  on  record  in  what 
has  been  called  my  Proclamation 
of  the  1st  of  October,  1842. 

I  have  adopted  every  measure 


which  could  have  the  effect  of 
giving  the  appearance  of  triumph 
to  the  return  of  the  armies  from 
Cabul ;  but  still  it  was  a  retire¬ 
ment  from  an  advanced  position, 
and  it  was  the  first  retirement 
ever  rendered  necessary  to  a  Bri¬ 
tish  army. 

I  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  im¬ 
pression  which  the  reverses  at  Ca¬ 
bul  had  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  native  princes,  of  the  native 
population,  and  of  our  own  troops. 
1  knew  that  all  that  had  taken 
place  since,  and  all  I  had  said  and 
done,  although  it  must  have  much 
diminished,  could  not  have  ob¬ 
literated,  that  impression,  and 
restored  to  our  Government,  and 
to  our  army,  the  place  they  had 
before  held  in  the  opinion  of  India. 

To  have  added  to  retirement  to 
the  Sutledj,  retirement  from  the 
Lower  Indus;  to  have  abandoned 
every  part  of  the  advanced  po¬ 
sition  we  had  taken  up  in  1839 ; 
to  have  withdrawn  from  Kura- 
chee  and  from  Sukkur  amidst  the 
insults,  and  exposed,  as  we  should 
have  been,  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Beloochees  upon  our  rear  guard ; 
to  have  practically  abandoned,  as 
we  should  thereby  have  done,  all 
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the  benefits  which  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  ultimately  to  derive  from 
the  commercial  treaties  concluded 
in  1839  (for  it  was  idle  to  ima¬ 
gine  after  what  had  passed,  that, 
without  the  presence  of  force, 
those  treaties  would  be  observed)  ; 
to  have  abandoned  also  all  the 
great  prospective  advantages  which 
may  be  expected  to  be  derived 
from  substituting  the  Indus  for  the 
Ganges,  as  the  line  of  military 
communication  between  England 
and  the  north-west  provinces,  and 
to  have  left  open  to  the  ambition 
of  the  Sikhs,  or  of  an  European 
power,  that  route  of  which  we 
had  demonstrated  the  practica¬ 
bility  and  the  importance  ;  to 
have  done  all  these  things,  with¬ 
out  positive  instructions  from  you, 
or  without  some  overpowering  ne¬ 
cessity,  would  have  been,  in  my 
opinion,  contrary  to  my  duty,  be¬ 
cause  inconsistent  with  our  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  the  national 
honour. 

Such  a  measure  would  have  con¬ 
firmed  the  most  exaggerated  ac¬ 
counts  which  had  been  circulated 
of  our  disasters.  It  would  have 
been  humiliating  to  the  army. 

There  was  no  overpowering  ne¬ 
cessity  for  retirement.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  holding  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  Kurachee  and  Sukkur. 
The  first  is,  during  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year,  accessible  in  a 
few  days  from  Bombay ;  the  latter 
is,  during  the  whole  year,  accessi¬ 
ble  in  less  than  three  weeks  from 
Ferozepore.  We  can  besides  com¬ 
mand  the  river  by  our  steam  ves¬ 
sels,  if  we  have  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  them  well  adapted  to  the 
navigation. 

The  misinterpretations  placed 
upon  some  provisions  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaty,  and  the  various 
violations  of  its  letter  and  of  its 


spirit,  even  while  our  armies  were 
in  force  in  Sinde,  satisfied  me  that 
unless  some  penalty  were  imposed 
upon  the  Ameers  for  such  infrac¬ 
tions  of  their  engagements,  there 
could  be  no  security  whatever  for 
their  future  observance. 

I  saw  troops  collected  by  the 
Ameers,  contrary  to  their  usage, 
and  without  legitimate  cause  ;  but 
such  collection  of  troops  in  the 
presence  of  a  British  army  is,  in 
itself,  an  offence,  and  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  hostility  not  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood  or  overlooked. 

With  respect  to  the  authenticity 
of  certain  letters  of  hostile  charac¬ 
ter,  ascribed  to  the  Ameers,  or  to 
their  agents,  you  will  have  ob¬ 
served  how  strongly  I  impressed 
upon  Sir  Charles  Napier  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  caution  in  coming  to  a 
decision  on  that  point.  I  had, 
however,  the  fullest  reliance  upon 
his  sense  of  justice  ;  and  with  this 
reliance  I  felt  that  he,  on  the  spot, 
with  every  opportunity  of  per¬ 
sonal  communication  with  those 
conversant  with  such  matters,  was 
infinitely  more  competent  to  form 
a  correct  conclusion  than  I  could 
be,  at  Simla.  To  him,  therefore, 
I  confidently  remitted  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  decided  that  the 
letters  were  authentic. 

Major  Outram’s  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter  of  Meer 
Roostum  Khan  to  the  Maharajah 
Shere  Singh,  appears  to  have  rest¬ 
ed  upon  the  circumstance  of  the 
party  whose  information  led  to 
the  seizure  of  the  letter,  being 
inimical  to  Meer  Roostum  Khan ; 
but,  assuredly,  information  tend¬ 
ing  to  criminate  Meer  Roostum 
could  not  be  expected  from  one 
of  his  friends.  Lieutenant  Pos- 
tans  believed  the  document  to  be 
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genuine.  Major  Outram’s  sug¬ 
gestions  to  Mr.  Clerk,  as  to  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  the 
letter,  could  hardly  have  been 
given,  had  he  entertained  a  se¬ 
rious  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 
Mr.  Clerk  never  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  elucidating,  in  a  personal 
conference  with  the  Maharajah, 
in  which  he  thought  it  could  best 
be  done,  the  doubts  to  which  this 
letter,  and  the  intercepted  letter 
to  Dewan  Sawun  Mull,  gave  rise; 
doubts  which  in  his  mind  must 
have  had  reference  more  to  his 
belief  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Maha¬ 
rajah,  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Meer  Roostum  Khan, 
than  to  his  confidence  in  that  of 
Meer  Roostum,  who  was  unknown 
to  him.  Mr.  Clerk  truly  ob¬ 
serves,  that  “  he  does  not  think 
the  question  could,  at  any  time,  be 
well  judged  of  here,”  that  is,  at 
Simla.  I  thought  so  too,  and 
therefore,  referred  the  question 
altogether  to  Sir  C.  Napier,  and 
the  officers  employed  in  Sinde. 

It  appears,  by  Sir  Charles  Na¬ 
pier’s  letter  of  the  17th  Novem¬ 
ber,  that  Major  Outram  had 
doubts  whether  Meer  Roostum  was 
privy  to  the  writing  of  the  letter; 
but  that  the  letter  had  his  seal, 
and  was  written  by  his  confiden¬ 
tial  Minister,  there  was  no  doubt. 
Lieutenant  Brown  assured  Sir  C. 
Napier  that  there  could  not  be 
the  slightest  doubt  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  letter.  There  has 
been  no  officer  employed  in  Sinde, 
upon  whose  opinion  I  would  more 
confidentially  proceed  than  on  that 
of  Lieutenant  Brown.  Everything 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
with  regard  to  that  officer,  has 
tended  to  make  me  entertain  a 
feeling  of  great  respect  for  his 
ability  and  his  character. 

But  while  doubts  have  thus  been 


thrown  upon  the  letter  of  Meer 
Roostum  to  the  Maharajah,  none 
have  been  entertaiued  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  proposed  agreement 
between  Meer  Roostum  and  Meer 
Nusseer  Khan,  “  binding  them  to 
act  together  in  every  affair,  whe¬ 
ther  for  good  or  evil,  peace  or 
war  ;”  which  proposed  agreement, 
to  the  best  of  the  judgment  and 
belief  of  Major  Outram,  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Meer  Roostum 
himself.  When  that  proposed 
agreement  is  considered,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Meer  Nusseer’s  con¬ 
duct,  and  with  the  collection  of 
troops,  before  any  intimation  was 
given  to  the  Ameers  of  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  proposing  any  modification 
of  the  Treaty,  it  is  impossible  to 
view  it  in  any  other  light  than  as 
an  act  of  hostility. 

That  the  letter  of  Meer  Nus¬ 
seer  Khan  to  Beebruck  Boogtie 
bore  his  seal,  there  can  now  be  no 
doubt.  The  seal  upon  that  letter, 
by  all  before  believed  to  be  that  of 
Meer  Nusseer,  was  found  to  cor¬ 
respond  exactly  with  the  seal  upon 
a  letter  of  that  Ameer,  which  bore 
also  the  handwriting  of  his  confi¬ 
dential  moonshee. 

Much  care  appears  to  have  been 
taken  to  investigate  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  escape 
of  Mahomed  Shurreef.  It  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  Meer  Roostum’s  Minister 
in  that  escape  of  an  enemy  to  the 
British  Government,  proceeding 
to  act  hostilely  against  us. 

I  cannot  admit  the  convenient 
doctrine  that  a  Chief  is  not  to  be 
responsible  for  the  act  of  his  Mi¬ 
nister.  That  Minister,  known  to 
be  so  hostile  to  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment,  remained  with  Meer 
Roostum  to  the  last. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  judge 
my  own  conduct  as  I  would  that 
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of  another;  and  I  cannot  think,  in 
reviewing  it,  that  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  I  stood,  I  was 
unjustified  in  requiring  from  the 
Ameers  the  specific  modifications 
of  their  engagements  which  I  in¬ 
structed  Sir  Charles  Napier  to 
propose  to  them. 

These  modifications  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  Treaty  involved  on  our 
part  the  abandonment  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  revenue,  payable  to  us 
every  year  by  the  Ameers,  under 
the  name  of  tribute.  They  in¬ 
volved,  undoubtedly,  the  sacrifice, 
on  their  part,  of  lands  of  more 
than  equivalent  value ;  but  the 
penalty  imposed  did  not  seem  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  offence  I  bad 
reason  to  believe  they  bad  com¬ 
mitted. 

You  have  been  long  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  reason  which  induced 
me  to  think  that  the  abolition  of 
tribute  was  in  itself  a  good.  You 
have  also  long  been  aware  of  the 
grounds  on  which  I  deemed  it  po¬ 
litic  to  make  a  gift  to  the  Nawab 
of  Bhawulpore,  of  territory  which 
formerly  belonged  to  his  State. 
Had  you  disapproved  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  principles  upon  which  the  new 
Treaty  proposed  to  the  Ameers  was 
founded,  still  more  had  you  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  intention  I  had  an¬ 
nounced  of  holding  military  pos¬ 
session  of  certain  points  upon  the 
Lower  Indus,  after  the  evacuation 
of  Afrghanistan,  I  presume  that 
you  would  have  acquainted  me 
with  that  opinion  ;  in  the  absence 
of  any  intimation  to  that  effect, 
I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
new  Treaty,  based  upon  those 
principles,  if  legitimately  obtain¬ 
able,  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  you. 

Had  the  Ameers  seen  fit  to  re¬ 
ject  the  Treaty  proposed  to  them, 
and  to  support  that  rejection 


openly  by  arms,  they  would  have 
pursued  a  legitimate  course,  and 
their  defeat  in  fair  fight  would 
have  admitted  of  subsequent  ar¬ 
rangements  on  the  basis  of  their 
retaining  a  portion  of  their  terri¬ 
tory,  and  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
authority ;  but,  from  the  first, 
while  they  of  course  denied  the 
correctness  of  the  charges  made 
against  them,  they  professed  their 
willingness  to  submit  to  the  pe¬ 
nalty  imposed ;  still,  they  col¬ 
lected  more  troops.  At  last,  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  the  British  General  into 
the  vicinity  of  Hyderabad,  having 
then  actually  signed  the  draft  of 
the  Treaty,  they,  with  a  portion 
of  their  troops,  made  a  treache¬ 
rous  attack  upon  the  residence  of 
the  British  Commissioner,  and, 
with  all  their  forces  united,  they 
opposed  the  further  advance  of  our 
army  at  Meeanee. 

It  would  be  to  take  an  incorrect 
view  of  the  treachery  of  the  Ameers, 
were  we  to  regard  them,  from 
their  first  acquiescence  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  Treaty,  in  the  first  week  of 
December,  to  the  attack  on  the 
Residency  on  the  15th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  as  proceeding  upon  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  col¬ 
lecting  all  their  forces  to  surround 
and  destroy  our  army,  while  they 
endeavoured  to  deceive  the  Gene¬ 
ral  by  professing  their  readiness 
to  submit. 

When  Sir  Charles  Napier  gain¬ 
ed  the  battle  of  Meeanee,  he  had 
22,000  men  in  his  front ;  but  he 
had  also  had  for  some  days  10,000 
men  in  his  rear,  who  had  crossed 
the  Indus  to  attack  him. 

Such  large  assemblages  of  arm¬ 
ed  men  cannot  take  place  in  any 
country  without  much  previous 
preparation.  It  was  in  this  case 
a  levy  en  masse  of  the  ruling  tribe 
from  every  part  of  Sinde. 
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Our  first  duty  is  to  our  own 
army  ;  and  it  is  due  to  that  army 
that  we  should  not  forgive,  or 
leave  without  the  most  exemplary 
and  deterring  punishment,  the 
far  -  seeing  and  long  -  designing 
treachery  by  which  its  destruc¬ 
tion  was  to  be  effected. 

The  example  of  the  A  Afghans  at 
Cabul  was  to  be  followed  by  the 
Beloochees  at  Hyderabad  ;  but 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  met 
was  different  from  that  which  at 
Cabul  led  to  the  destruction  of 
a  British  army. 

It  was  my  duty  to  mark  such 
conduct  by  an  extent  of  punish¬ 
ment  which  should  be  a  warning 
to  every  Chief  and  people  in  In¬ 
dia,  which  should  give  future  se¬ 
curity  to  the  persons  of  British 
Ministers,  and  protect  British 
troops  from  treacherous  aggres¬ 
sion. 

The  battle  of  Meeanee  entirely 
changed  the  position  in  which  the 
British  Government  stood  with 
respect  to  the  Ameers  of  Sinde. 

To  have  placed  confidence  in 
them  thereafter  would  have  been 
impossible. 

To  have  only  exacted  from  them 
large  cessions  of  territory  would 
have  been  to  give  them  what  re¬ 
mained,  as  the  means  of  levying 
war  for  the  purpose  of  regaining 
what  was  ceded. 

Foreigners  in  Sinde,  they  had 
only  held  their  power  by  the 
sword,  and  by  the  sword  they  have 
lost  it. 

Their  position  was  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  a  native  Prince 
succeeding  a  long  line  of  ances¬ 
tors,  the  object  of  the  hereditary 
affection  and  obedience  of  his  sub¬ 
jects. 

They  had  no  claim  to  consider¬ 
ation  on  the  ground  of  ancient 
possession,  or  of  national  preju¬ 


dice.  Certainly  they  had  none 
arising  out  of  the  goodness  of  their 
government.  To  take  advantage 
of  the  crime  they  had  committed 
to  overthrow  their  power,  was 
a  duty  to  the  people  they  had  so 
long  misgoverned. 

It  was  essential  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  that  I  should 
take  at  once  a  decided  course  with 
respect  to  the  Ameers  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  no  doubt  that  I  wras  justified 
in  dethroning  them,  I  determined 
on  at  once  adopting  and  announc¬ 
ing  that  decision. 

Their  removal  from  the  country 
with  which  they  were  no  longer 
to  be  connected  as  sovereigns,  was 
a  measure  of  obvious  expediency. 
It  has  apparently  had  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  I  anticipated  from  it. 
The  willing  acquiescence  of  the* 
people  in  our  rule,  and  the  adhe¬ 
sion  of  many  of  the  chiefs  to  our 
Government,  are  already  the  just 
rewards  of  an  unhesitating  and 
decisive  policy,  which,  in  taking 
away  every  hope  from  the  Ameers, 
has  given  confidence  to  their  late 
oppressed  subjects. 

Some  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Ameers,  I  regarded  as  not  an 
impossible  event ;  and  I  consi¬ 
dered  that,  having  once  felt  our 
strength,  they  might  thereafter 
be  more  strict  observers  of  their 
engagements.  Treachery,  such  as 
that  we  experienced,  had  not 
come  within  my  calculations.  A 
victory,  decisive  as  that  at  Meeanee, 
and  gained  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  was  to  me  a  wholly  un¬ 
expected  event.  As  I  have  said, 
it  entirely  changed  our  position, 
and  I  was  compelled  at  once  to 
decide  what  policy  should  be  adopt- 
ted  in  the  new  state  of  things.  I 
could  not,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given,  reinstate  the  Ameers.  Any 
other  arrangement  than  I  have 
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made,  would  have  imposed  upon 
us  all  the  burthen  of  protecting 
a  Government,  without  afford* 
ing  us  the  means  of  benefiting 
the  people  or  ourselves.  Any 
half  measure  would  have  failed. 
Adopting  the  decisive  measure 
of  taking  the  province  into  our 
hands,  I  determined  to  adapt  the 
means  to  the  end,  and  not  to 
omit  any  step  by  which  security 
could  be  given  to  the  new  pos- 
session. 

The  Ameers  were  removed  be¬ 
yond  sea.  All  arrears  of  revenue 
due  to  them  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Meeanee  were  remitted  ; 
the  transit  duties  were  abolished  ; 
the  neighbouring  states  of  Joud- 
pore  and  Jussuhnere  were,  as  well 
as  Bhawulpore,  interested  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Beloochees,  by 
the  intimation  that  their  ancient 
possessions  would  be  restored. 
The  inhabitants  of  Sinde  were  as¬ 
sured  by  proclamation,  that  the 
property  of  all  who  laid  down 
their  arms  would  be  respected. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  former  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  government  were  em¬ 
ployed  and  everywhere  as  little 
change  as  possible  has  been  made, 
beyond  that  essential  change  of 
substituting  justice  for  injustice 
in  the  administration.  The  po¬ 
lice  has  already  obtained  some  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency.  The  most  able 
engineers  will  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying,  and  of  re¬ 
storing,  if  it  can  be  done,  the  an¬ 
cient  water  courses,  whereby  the 
country  was  fertilised,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  first  closed  by  the 
vindictive  and  destructive  policy 
of  the  rulers  of  Sinde,  which 
once  gave  prosperity  to  the  do¬ 


minions  of  our  ally  the  Rao  of 
Cutch. 

The  vast  tracts  which  the 
Ameers  haveconverted  into  shikar- 
gahs  will  also  be  surveyed.  Such 
of  the  woods  as  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  retain,  will  be  carefully 
preserved  ;  and  extensive  portions 
of  land,  having  the  richest  soil, 
lately  reserved  for  hunting  grounds 
by  the  Ameers,  will  be  restored  to 
cultivation. 

Some  of  these  measures  have 
originated  with  myself ;  in  others 
I  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
Governor  of  Sinde  ;  in  all,  1  know 
I  shall  have  his  most  cordial  co¬ 
operation. 

One  of  the  measures  which,  in 
the  first  instance  I  adopted, — that 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery, — has 
produced  an  extent  of  relief  far 
beyond  what  I  had  expected.  1 
was  by  no  means  aware  of  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  that  dreadful  scourge 
of  mankind  had  added  to  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  Sinde. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
extent  to  which,  by  opening  an¬ 
cient  courses  to  the  waters  of  the 
Indus,  and  by  extending  the  means 
of  irrigation,  we  may  improve  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  As 
little  can  we  calculate  the  extent 
to  which  the  assurance  of  protec¬ 
tion  given  to  the  people  may  in¬ 
crease  their  industry,  and  thus 
finally  promote  their  prosperity. 
You  may  be  assured  that  no  exer¬ 
tion  of  mine  shall  be  wanting  to 
make  the  conquest  of  Sinde  by  the 
British  arms  no  less  the  source  of 
happiness  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  than  of  advantage  to 
our  own. 
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CHINA. 

[These  Despatches ,  which  properly  belong  to  our  Volume  for  1842,  but 
which  were  necessarily  deferred,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
Despatches  relating  to  A  fghanistan,  illustrate  our  Narrative  of  the 
War  in  China,  in  the  eleventh  Chapter  of  the  History  of  that 
year.'] 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  op  Auckland,  G.C.B.,  Governor- 

General,  &c.  &c. 


Head-quarters,  ship  Marion,  Amoy 
Harbour ,  Sept.  5,  1841. 

My  Lord, — I  am  happy  to  be 
enabled  to  report  to  your  Lord- 
ship  the  complete  success  of  the 
operations  against  Amoy,  with 
very  trifling  loss ;  my  anticipa¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  preparations 
of  the  enemy  have  been  fully  real¬ 
ised,  but  I  did  not  calculate  on  so 
feeble  a  resistance. 

2.  The  expedition  left  Hong 
Kong  Harbour  on  Saturday,  the 
21st  August;  but,  in  consequence 
of  light  winds,  the  fleet  did  not 
clear  the  Lemma  passage  until 
Monday,  the  23rd ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th  we  arrived  in 
the  outward  anchorage  of  Amoy, 
a  few  shots  only  having  been  fired 
as  we  were  running  through  a 
chain  of  islands  which  form  the 
mouth  of  this  anchorage,  and  most 
of  which  the  Chinese  had  fortified. 
As  it  was  blowing  very  fresh,  I 
could  not  get  on  board  the  flag¬ 
ship  until  the  following  morning, 
when  I  accompanied  their  Excel¬ 
lencies  Sir  H.  Pottinger  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Sir  W.  Parker  in  the  Phlege - 
ihon  steamer,  to  reconnoitre  the 
defences,  with  a  view  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  immediate  opera¬ 
tions.  The  enemy  allowed  us  to 
do  so  without  firing  a  shot,  and 
the  plan  of  attack  was  at  once 
decided  upon,  a  summons  having 


been  previously  sent  in,  requiring 
the  surrender  of  the  town  and 
island  of  Amoy  to  Her  Majesty's 
forces. 

3.  The  enemy’s  defences  were 
evidently  of  great  strength,  and 
the  country  by  nature  difficult  of 
access.  Every  island — every  pro¬ 
jecting  headland  from  whence 
guns  could  bear  upon  the  har¬ 
bour,  were,  occupied  and  strongly 
armed ;  commencing  from  the 
point  of  entrance  into  the  inner 
harbour  on  the  Amoy  side,  the 
principal  sea  line  of  defence,  after 
a  succession  of  batteries  and  bas¬ 
tions  in  front  of  the  outer  town, 
extended  for  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
one  continuous  battery  of  stone, 
with  embrasures  roofed  by  large 
slabs,  thickly  covered  with  clods 
of  earth,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
casemate,  and  afford  perfect  shelter 
to  the  men  in  working  their  guns. 
Between  some  of  the  embrasures 
were  embankments  to  protect  the 
masonry,  and  ninety- six  guns 
were  mounted  in  this  work,  which 
terminated  in  a  castellated  wall, 
connecting  it  with  a  range  of  pre¬ 
cipitous  rocky  heights,  that  run 
nearly  parallel  to  the  beach,  at  a 
distance  varying  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile.  Several  smaller  works 
were  apparent  at  intervals  amid 
the  rocks. 

3.  The  entrance  to  the  inner 
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harbour  is  by  a  channel  about 
600  yards  across,  between  Amoy 
and  the  island  of  Koo-lang-soo, 
upon  which  several  strong  bat¬ 
teries  were  visible,  and  some  of 
these  flanked  the  sea  line  and 
stone  battery.  It  appeared  expe¬ 
dient,  therefore,  to  make  a  simul¬ 
taneous  attack  on  these  two  pro¬ 
minent  lines  of  defence. 

4.  It  was  proposed  that  the  two 
line-of-battle  ships,  with  the  two 
large  steamers,  should  attack  the 
sea-defences  on  the  island  of  Amoy 
nearest  the  town,  and  that  some 
of  the  smaller  vessels-of-war  should 
open  their  lire  to  protect  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  troops,  which  was  to  be 
effected  below  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  castellated 
wall  with  the  sea  line,  while  the 
remaining  vessels  should  engage 
several  flanking  batteries  that  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  these  works. 

5.  At  the  same  time  the  two 
heavy  frigates  and  the  Modesle 
were  to  run  in  and  open  their  fire 
upon  the  works  of  Koo-lang-soo, 
where  I  instructed  Major  John¬ 
stone,  with  a  company  of  Artil¬ 
lery,  and  the  three  companies  of 
the  26th  Regiment,  supported  by 
170  Marines,  under  Major  Ellis, 
to  land  in  a  small  bay  to  the  left 
of  the  batteries,  which  they  were 
about  to  take  in  reverse. 

6.  About  half-past  one  o’clock 
the  attack  commenced,  the  enemy 
having  previously  fired  occasional 
shots  at  the  ships  as  they  proceed¬ 
ed  to  their  stations.  Sir  William 
Parker  will,  no  doubt,  communi¬ 
cate  to  your  Lordship  the  very 
conspicuous  part  taken  by  Her 
Majesty’s  ships  on  this  occasion. 
From  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  boats  collected  in  tow  of  the 
steamers,  the  troops  did  not  land 
quite  as  soon  as  I  could  have 
wished,  notwithstanding  the  ju¬ 


dicious  arrangements  of  Captain 
Gifford,  of  Her  Majesty’s  sloop 
Cruiser,  who  conducted  the  dis¬ 
embarkation.  The  18th  and  49th 
Regiments,  however,  landed  about 
three  o’clock,  with  very  little  op¬ 
position.  The  former  regiment 
I  directed  to  escalade  the  castel¬ 
lated  wall,  while  the  49th  were 
to  move  along  the  beach,  and 
get  over  the  sea  face,  or  through 
the  embrasures.  These  two  ope¬ 
rations  were  performed  to  my  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  and  the  greater 
part  of  these  corps  were  soon  in 
position  within  the  works,  and 
rapidly  moved  along  the  whole 
line  of  sea  defence,  the  enemy 
flying  before  them.  Upon  reach¬ 
ing  the  outskirts  of  the  outer 
town,  they  were  joined  by  a  party 
of  marines  and  seamen,  whom  Sir 
W.  Parker  most  judiciously  land¬ 
ed  in  support,  and  whom  I  di¬ 
rected  to  occupy  a  rocky  hill  in 
our  front,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  firing  was  still  heard.  This 
duty  was  promptly  and  ably  per¬ 
formed  by  Captain  Fletcher,  of 
H.  M.  S.  Wellesley,  and  Captain 
Whitcomb,  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

7.  While  these  operations  were 
going  on  upon  the  Amoy  side,  the 
island  of  Koo-lang-soo  was  ably 
attacked  by  the  frigates,  and  the 
troops  landed.  Major  Ellis,  with 
some  of  the  marines  and  Camero- 
nians,  who  first  landed,  climbed 
up  the  rocks  to  the  left  of  the 
easternmost  battery,  and  gallantly 
driving  the  enemy  from  the  works 
on  the  heights,  which  were  de¬ 
fended  with  some  spirit,  continued 
his  progress  to  the  north  side  of 
the  island,  while  Major  Johnstone, 
who  closely  followed  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  troops,  proceeded  across 
it,  and  carried  the  remaining 
works,  thus  putting  us  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  very  important  po- 
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sition.  Major  Johnstone  reports 
that  Brevet-Captain  Gregg  had 
an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself,  in  driving  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy  from  a  battery,  upon 
which  he  came  unexpectedly  with 
a  detachment  of  twelve  men. 

8.  On  Amoy,  a  chain  of  steep 
rocky  hills,  running  from  the  range 
already  mentioned  transversely  to 
the  beach,  still  intercepted  our 
view  of  the  city,  though  the  outer 
town  lay  beneath  my  advanced 
post.  The  guns  having  been  land¬ 
ed  by  the  exertions  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  and  sappers,  and  brought  on 
far  enough  for  support,  had  a 
strong  force  opposed  our  advance, 
1  decided  upon  forcing  the  position 
in  my  front,  which  appeared  ex¬ 
tremely  strong,  and  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  held  during  the  night. 
Having  made  the  necessary  dis¬ 
position,  I  directed  the  18th  Regi¬ 
ment  to  advance  up  a  precipitous 
gorge,  where  the  enemy  had  two 
small  works,  while  the  49th  were 
to  pass  through  the  outer  town  by 
the  road  to  the  same  hills,  extend¬ 
ing  their  left,  after  gaining  the 
pass,  to  the  works  above  the  beach, 
so  as  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  shipping.  This  move¬ 
ment  was  also  executed  with  spirit, 
the  enemy  merely  firing  off  their 
guns  and  flying ;  and  at  dusk  I 
found  myself  in  a  position  close 
above  the  city,  and  perfectly  com¬ 
manding  it. 

9.  Owing  to  the  boisterous  state 
of  the  weather,  and  the  delay  in 
the  return  of  the  steamers,  the 
55th  Regiment  had  not  yet  landed; 
but  this  was  effected  at  daylight 
the  following  morning,—!  regret 
to  say  not  without  loss,  a  boat 
having  been  swamped,  and  five 
men  unfortunately  drowned.  Thus 
reinforced,  I  pushed  strong  parties 
of  the  18th  and  49th  Regiments 


down  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of 
which,  upon  irregularly  rising 
ground,  and  closely  surrounded 
by  a  dense  mass  of  buildings,  ap¬ 
peared  the  walled  town  or  citadel. 
Having  carefully  reconnoitred  the 
place,  I  satisfied  myself  that,  al¬ 
though  there  was  a  concourse  of 
people  passing  and  repassing  at 
the  northern  gate,  the  walls  were 
not  manned.  I  therefore,  thought 
it  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
prevailing  panic,  and  having  sent 
a  small  party,  with  Captain  Cot¬ 
ton,  the  commanding  Engineer, 
to  reconnoitre  the  approach  to  the 
eastern  gate,  which  he  promptly 
effected,  I  directed,  upon  his  re¬ 
turn,  the  18th  to  advance,  having 
the  49th  in  support,  and  the  55th 
in  reserve.  The  advanced  party 
of  the  18th  escaladed  the  wall  by 
the  aid  of  ladders  found  on  the 
spot,  and  opened  the  east  gate, 
which  was  barred  and  barricaded 
from  within  by  sacks  filled  with 
earth  and  stones.  The  remainder 
of  the  regiment  passed  through  it 
and  manned  the  other  gates,  the 
enemy  having  previously  aban¬ 
doned  the  place,  leaving  it  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  mob,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  plunder  the  public 
establishments. 

10.  I  occupied  the  citadel  with 
the  18th  and  Sappers,  placing  the 
49tli  Regiment  in  an  extensive 
building,  without  the  public  office 
of  the  Intendant  of  Circuit,  from 
whence  they  could  give  protection 
to  the  northern  suburb,  and  com¬ 
mand  the  communication  to  the 
interior  by  the  only  road  on  this 
side  the  island.  The  artillery  I 
placed  in  a  commanding  position 
upon  the  top  of  a  pass  between 
the  city  and  the  outer  town,  with 
the  55th  in  support,  occupying  a 
range  of  public  buildings,  in  which 
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the  Sub- Prefect  of  Amoy  held  his 
court. 

11.  Amoy  is  a  principal  third- 
class  city  of  China,  and  from  its 
excellent  harbour  and  situation, 
appears  to  be  well  calculated  for 
commerce.  The  outer  town  is 
divided  from  the  city  by  the  chain 
of  rocks  I  have  mentioned,  over 
which  a  paved  road  leads  through 
a  pass  that  has  a  covered  gateway 
at  its  summit.  The  outer  har¬ 
bour  skirts  the  outer  town,  while 
the  city  is  bounded  in  nearly  its 
whole  length  by  the  inner  harbour 
and  an  estuary,  which  deeply  in¬ 
dent  the  island,*  including  the 
outer  town  and  north  -  eastern 
suburb,  the  city  cannot  be  much 
less  than  ten  miles  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  ;  and  that  of  the  citadel, 
which  entirely  commands  this 
suburb  and  the  inner  town,  though 
commanded  itself  by  the  inner 
hills  withiu  shot-range,  is  nearly 
one  mile.  The  walls  are  castel¬ 
lated,  and  vary,  with  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  ground,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  height ;  and  there 
are  four  gates,  having  each  in  an 
outwork  a  second  or  exterior  gate, 
at  right  angles  with  the  inner 
gate.  The  citadel  contained  five 
arsenals,  in  which  we  found  a  large 
quantity  of  powder,  with  store  of 
material  for  making  it ;  gingals, 
war-pieces,  matchlocks,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fire-arms  of  singular 
construction.  Military  clothing, 
swords  of  all  descriptions,  shields, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  spears,  were 
also  found  in  such  quantity  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  these 
must  have  been  the  chief  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  province.  Within 
the  sea-defences  first  taken  there 
was  a  foundry ,  with  moulds,  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  casting  heavy  ordnance. 

12.  All  these  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  so  much  occupied 


my  time,  considering,  too,  how 
much  the  troops  were  harassed  by 
patrols  to  keep  off  Chinese  plun¬ 
derers,  and  by  other  duties  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  peculiarity  of  our  si¬ 
tuation,  that  I  abandoned  my 
intention  of  visiting  the  interior 
of  the  island.  These  plunderers 
flocked  into  the  city  and  suburbs, 
to  the  extent,  as  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves  reported,  of  many  thousands, 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  that  several 
gangs  penetrated  into  the  citadel, 
and  committed  much  devastation. 
Indeed,  with  the  prospect  of  leav¬ 
ing  Amoy  so  soon,  I  doubt  that 
our  marching  through  the  island 
might  rather  have  frightened  the 
peaceable  householders,  and  led  to 
further  plunder  by  the  mob  than 
have  been  of  any  advantage.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  audacity  of  these 
miscreants,  that  I  was  in  some 
cases  obliged  to  fire  in  order  to 
disperse  them ;  but,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  but  little  loss  of  life  occurred. 

13.  Iam  most  happy  to  be  en¬ 
abled  to  state  that  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  has  been  exemplary  $ 
some  instances  of  misconduct  have, 
no  doubt,  occurred,  but  when  it 
is  considered  that  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  temptation,  many  of  the 
houses  being  open,  with  valuable 
property  strewed  about,  and  many 
shops  in  every  street  deserted,  but 
full  of  sham-shu,  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  that  these  in¬ 
stances  were  so  few. 

14.  During  our  stay  upon  the 
island  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
prevail  upon  the  respectable  mer¬ 
chants  and  householders,  who  had 
so  much  at  stake,  to  aid  me  in  pro¬ 
tecting  property,  which  they 
readily  promised ;  but  their  appre¬ 
hension  of  appearing  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  us  was  so 
great,  that  I  could  obtain  no  effec¬ 
tual  assistance  from  them,  and 
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was  unable  even  to  get  a  Chinese 
to  remain  with  the  guards  at  the 
gates  and  point  out  the  real  owners 
of  houses  within  the  citadel,  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  them  free 
egress  and  ingress. 

15.  Our  departure  being  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  I  could  take  no  mea¬ 
sures  for  permanent  occupation, 
and  as  the  wind  was  strong  against 
us,  we  were  kept  on  shore  four 
days  in  a  state  of  constant  watch¬ 
fulness,  until  yesterday  at  half¬ 
past  two,  p.m.,  when  the  precon¬ 
certed  signal  for  embarkation  was 
given  by  the  Admiral.  By  half¬ 
past  six  o’clock  every  soldier  and 
every  follower  had  been  embarked 
(without  a  single  instance  of  in¬ 
ebriety  occurring)  on  board  the 
steamer,  which  transferred  the 
troops  on  board  their  respective 
transports  during  the  night. 

1 6.  The  three  companies  of  the 
26th  Regiment  have  remained  upon 
the  island  of  Koo-lang-soo,  which 
Her  Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary  has 
determined  to  hold  for  the  present, 
and  I  have  strengthened  Major 
Johnstone,  who  is  in  command, 
with  a  wing  of  the  18th  Regiment 
and  a  small  detachment  of  Artillery. 
This  little  force,  amounting  to 
550  men,  will,  I  trust,  together 
with  the  ships  of  war  also  left 
behind,  be  sufficient  to  hold  this 
small  but  important  possession. 

17.  To  the  commanding  officers  of 
corps  and  detachments,  Lieut. -Col. 
Craigie,  55th  Regiment,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Morris,  49th  Regiment,  and 
Lieut. -Col.  Adams,  1 8th  Regiment : 
Major  Johnstone,  26th  Regiment, 
Major  Ellis,  Royal  Marines,  Cap¬ 
tain  Knowles,  Royal  Artillery, 
Captain  Anstruther,  Madras  Ar¬ 
tillery,  and  Captain  Cotton,  Com. 
Engineer,  my  best  thanks  are  due ; 
and  I  have  received  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  and  active  support  from  the 


officers  of  the  general  and  my  per¬ 
sonal  staff,  Lieut. -Col.  Mountain, 
Dep.  Adj.-Gen.,  Captain  Gough, 
Act.  Dep.-Quarterm-Gen.,  Major 
Hawkins,  Dep.  Com. -Gen.,  Dr. 
French,  Superintending  Surg.,  and 
Lieut.  Gobbett,  my  A.D.C. 

18.  I  cannot  too  strongly  ex¬ 
press  to  your  Lordship,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  my  sense  of  obligation  to  his 
Excellency  Rear-Admiral  Sir  W. 
Parker,  for  his  ready  support  and 
judicious  arrangements  upon  every 
occasion,  as  well  as  for  having 
given  me,  at  the  disembarkation 
and  embarkation,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  our  stay  at  Amoy, 
the  able  assistance  of  Captain 
Giffard,  to  whom  my  best  thanks 
are  due. 

19.  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose 
a  list  of  ordnance  captured,  and  a 
return  of  the  wounded  on  our  side 
upon  the  26th  ult.,  and  have  no 
means  of  correctly  estimating  the 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy, 
but  it  must  have  been  severe,  and 
we  know  that  several  Mandarins 
were  amongst  the  former. 

I  have,  &c., 

H.  Gough, 

Major-General , 
Commanding  Expeditionary  Force . 


RETURN  OF  ORDNANCE. 


Island  of  Amoy  - 

- 

211 

Island  of  Golong-soo  - 
Batteries  on  south-west  side  of 

76 

Bay  - 

- 

41 

Little  Gonne  - 

- 

15 

Total  - 

m 

343 

Guns  not  mounted 

m 

157 

Grand  Total 

m 

500 

J.  Knowles, 
Captain  Royal  Artillery. 

N.B.— Fifty  pieces  of  ordnance, 
of  small  calibre  captured  in  the 
Citadel,  not  included  in  the  above. 
Armine  S.  H.  Mountain, 
Lieut. -Col.  D.A.G, 
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To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  G.C.B. 


Wellesley ,  at  Chusan,  Oct .  4,  1841. 

My  Lord, — I  have  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  reporting  to  your  Lordship 
that  the  Island  of  Chusan  was 
reoccupied  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Her  Majesty  on  the  1st  instant. 

My  last  communication  from 
Amoy,  on  31st  of  August,  will 
have  informed  your  Lordship  of 
our  hopes  of  immediately  quitting 
that  anchorage ;  but  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  bad  weather  prevented 
the  expedition  from  putting  to 
sea  before  the  5th  of  September. 
We  were,  however,  favoured  in 
our  progress  to  the  northward 
with  fair  but  light  breezes  until 
the  13th,  when  the  north-east 
monsoon  set  in  strong  against 
us,  with  thick  weather,  causing 
the  unavoidable  separation  of 
many  of  the  transports,  and  it  was 
only  by  considerable  perseverance, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  tides 
in  shore,  which  we  were  enabled 
by  the  regularity  of  the  soundings 
to  approach  with  confidence,  that 
we  succeeded,  on  the  21st  inst.,  in 
reaching  the  Chusan  group  of  is¬ 
lands,  where  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  collecting  several  of  the  missing 
ships  and  steam -vessels,  and  gain¬ 
ed  the  anchorage  off  the  little  isle 
of  “  Just-in-  the-  way”  on  the  24th, 
with  the  preconcerted  intention 
of  making  our  first  attack  on 
Chinhae,  and  pressing  forward  by 
the  Taheae  river,  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  Ningpo. 

The  transport  in  which  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  and  his  Staff  were 
embarked  having  fallen  far  to  lee¬ 
ward  before  we  got  sight  of  Chu¬ 
san,  the  Cruizer  was  despatched 
to  convey  him  to  the  fleet,  and  re¬ 
joined  with  his  Excellency  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th. 

Vol,  LX XXV 


The  weather  was  now  too  bois¬ 
terous  to  approach  the  exposed 
position  of  Chinhae ;  we  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  following  day,  made  a 
very  satisfactory  reconnoissance  of 
the  defences  of  Tinhae  and  Chu¬ 
san  harbour,  in  the  Phlegethon  and 
Nemesis  steam-vessels,  and  deter¬ 
mined  on  immediate  preparations 
for  reoccupying  the  island. 

The  Chinese  have  been  indefa¬ 
tigable  in  erecting  batteries  since 
the  British  forces  were  withdrawn 
in  February  last;  and  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  so  much  has 
been  done  by  them.  From  the 
western  extremity,  outside  Guard 
Island,  to  the  eastern  termination 
of  their  works,  which  extended 
half-a-mile  beyond  the  command¬ 
ing  position  of  the  Joss-house  or 
Temple  hill  (now  greatly  strength¬ 
ened),  there  is  a  continued  line  of 
strong  battery  on  the  sea-face, 
principally  constructed  ol  mud, 
comprising  267  embrazures  of  guns, 
and  95  of  various  calibre,  actually 
mounted  on  different  points,  in¬ 
dependently  of  41  planted  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  city,  and  numer¬ 
ous  gingals  in  every  direction. 

The  rapidity  of  the  tides  in  the 
different  channels  to  Chusan  Har¬ 
bour  is  so  great  as  to  render  large 
ships  frequently  quite  unmanage¬ 
able,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
steam-vessels;  and  the  chance  of 
placing  them  in  any  precise  posi¬ 
tion  for  action  so  uncertain,  that  it 
was  at  once  seen  our  object  would 
be  best  effected  by  landing  troops, 
seamen,  and  marines,  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  sea-defences,  and  take 
them  in  reverse.  We  found  a 
stone-work  with  eight  embrasures, 
constructed  near  Guard  Island,  to 
defend  the  point  on  which  we  pro- 
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posed  to  disembark  the  troops,  but 
no  guns  placed  in  it.  About  1,200 
yards  above  it,  on  a  steep  hill,  was 
also  a  strongly-fortified  encamp¬ 
ment,  in  which  a  large  body  of 
Chinese  were  posted.  Captain 
Eyres  was  therefore  detached  with 
the  Modesie,  Columbine ,  and  Ne¬ 
mesis,  to  anchor  close  to  the  bat¬ 
tery,  and  prevent  its  occupation, 
or  any  movement  of  the  Chinese 
to  strengthen  their  position ;  this 
duty  was,  with  the  usual  zeal  of 
himself,  Commander  Clarke,  and 
Mr.  Hall,  most  effectually  per¬ 
formed,  and  a  considerable  breach 
made  by  the  Nemesis's  guns  in 
the  wall  of  the  fortified  encamp¬ 
ment. 

A  continuance  of  north-east 
gales,  with  incessant  rain,  render¬ 
ed  it  impracticable  to  move  the 
fleet  from  the  anchorage  off  Just- 
in-the-way  before  the  29th,  when 
we  reached  the  outer  harbour  of 
Chusan  with  part  of  the  trans¬ 
ports. 

The  Blonde,  Modeste,  and  Ju¬ 
piter,  with  the  Queen  steam  vessel, 
immediately  proceeded  to  take  up 
a  position  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Macclesfield  and  Tromball  Islands, 
to  cover  and  assist  a  party  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  under  Captain 
Knowles,  in  erecting  a  battery  of 
one  68  and  two  24-pounder  how¬ 
itzers  against  the  Joss-house  hill 
and  the  adjoining  works,  which 
kept  up  a  frequent  but  ineffectual 
fire ;  and  this  service  was,  with 
infinite  labour,  accomplished  with 
a  celerity  that  reflects  much  cre¬ 
dit  on  all  the  officers  and  men 
employed  on  it. 

The  Wellesley  was  moved  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  intended 
point  of  landing ;  the  Cruiser  and 
Columbine  were  advanced  within 
200  yards  of  the  beach,  and  by 
occasional  well-directed  shot  from 


those  vessels,  and  shells  from  the 
Sesostris,  the  Chinese  were  com¬ 
pletely  kept  in  check. 

The  remainder  of  the  transports 
having  joined  in  the  course  of  the 
30th,  and  the  preparations  being 
completed,  the  disembarkation  was 
ordered  on  the  morning  of  the  1st 
instant,  in  two  columns  ;  the  first, 
about  1,500  strong,  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  heights,  and  then  to 
move  on  the  city  ;  the  second  (to 
which  the  Royal  Marines  and  a 
party  of  seamen  were  attached), 
altogether  1,100  strong,  to  carry 
the  sea-line  of  battery,  by  pushing 
round  on  their  right,  and  proceed** 
ing  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the 
suburbs  to  attack  the  Joss-house 
hill. 

Our  resources  in  boats  did  not 
admit  of  more  than  one  column 
being  landed  at  a  time,  including 
a  portion  placed  in  the  Phlegethon 
and  Nemesis,  and  finding  these 
small  vessels  had  scarcely  power 
to  tow  the  boats  with  the  troops 
against  the  tide,  I  was  compelled 
to  keep  the  Sesostris  to  facilitate 
their  disembarkation.  With  this 
additional  assistance,  it  was  nearly 
half- past  ten  o’clock  before  the 
first  column,  under  the  gallant 
Commander-in-Chief,  reached  the 
shore,  when  they  were  assailed  by 
a  heavy  discharge  of  gingals  and 
matchlocks  from  the  heights,  but 
immediately  formed,  and  supported 
by  the  fire  of  the  ships,  the  ad¬ 
vance  quickly  ascended  the  hill, 
and  gallantly  carried  everything 
before  them,  although  a  more  re¬ 
solute  stand  was  made  by  the 
Chinese  than  had  been  previously 
experienced  in  any  encounter  with 
them. 

The  howitzers  on  the  island 
were  opened  simultaneously  with 
the  advance  of  the  troops  to  the 
shore,  when  the  Queen  endea- 
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voured  to  tow  the  Blonde  into  a 
favourable  position  against  the 
Joss-house  and  eastern  batteries ; 
the  strength  of  the  spring- tide, 
however,  unfortunately  baffled 
every  effort  to  place  her  satisfac¬ 
torily,  but  the  exertions  of  Capt. 
Bourchier  throughout  entitles  him 
to  my  best  thanks.  The  lighter 
draught  of  water  of  the  Modeste 
and  Queen  enabled  them  to  get 
into  good  situations,  and  by  the 
excellence  of  their  fire,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  that  from  the  mortar- 
battery  on  Tromball  Island,  the 
Joss-house  battery  was  silenced, 
and  the  Chinese  troops  driven 
from  that  post  and  the  batteries 
to  the  eastward  of  it. 

The  marines  and  part  of  the 
seamen  were  landed  as  fast  as  the 
boats  could  return  for  them  ;  but 
before  the  second  column  got  on 
shore  the  Chinese  abandoned  the 
western  end  of  their  sea-defences, 
which  were  entered  by  part  of  the 
troops  of  the  first  column,  who 
completely  cleared  the  line  of  bat¬ 
teries,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Joss-house  hill. 

The  steam-vessels  moved  into 
the  inner  harbour  as  soon  as  the 
troops  were  landed,  to  assist  in  the 
reduction  of  Tinghae,  on  which 
the  main  body  was  rapidly  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  the  walls  were  escaladed 
without  opposition,  and  by  two 
P.  m.  the  British  colours  were  fly¬ 
ing  in  every  direction. 

Thirty-six  new  and  well  cast 
brass  guns  are  mounted  in  the 
batteries,  and  will  be  shipped  in 
one  of  the  transports.  I  believe  a 
considerable  store  of  government 
lice  has  been  found  in  the  city. 

I  fear  the  troops  have  suffered  a 
loss  of  one  Ensign  and  one  private 
killed,  and  about  twenty-four  men 
wounded.  The  casualties  in  the 
squadron  are  confined  to  one 


seaman  in  the  Cruiser  severely 
wounded  (since  dead),  another 
slightly  wounded,  and  one  man  of 
the  Phlegetkon  slightly  wounded. 
The  Blonde  had  one  of  her  quar¬ 
ter-deck  guns  disabled,  but  no 
further  mischief  was  sustained. 

The  unremitting  exertions  of 
every  officer  and  man  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  squadron,  Royal  Marines, 
and  Indian  Navy,  throughout  the 
operations,  merit  my  warmest 
commendation.  I  subjoin  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  ships  present. 

Captain  Herbert,  of  the  Blen - 
heim ,  whose  zeal  is  always  con- 
spicuous,  handsomely  volunteered 
to  head  the  landing  party  of  sea¬ 
men  and  marines;  and  I  gladly 
acknowledge  the  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  I  have  derived  from  the  local 
knowledge  and  skill  of  Captain 
Maitland,  of  this  ship,  who  has 
conducted  her  with  much  ability 
in  the  intricate  and  difficult  navi¬ 
gation  amongst  these  islands. 

Commander  Giffard,  of  the 
Cruiser ,  has  been  indefatigable  in 
the  duty  assigned  him  of  superin¬ 
tending  the  disembarkation,  which 
he  has  performed  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  General  and 
myself. 

The  fire  from  the  ships  and 
steam- vessels  covering  the  landing 
party  did  much  execution  ;  it  was, 
indeed,  directed  with  such  preci¬ 
sion,  that  two  or  three  individuals 
fell  by  single  cannon-shot,  at  a 
distance  of  700  yards — one  of 
them  while  in  the  act  of  waving 
the  Chinese  banners. 

It  is  out  of  my  province  to  ob¬ 
serve  on  the  movements  of  the  land 
forces,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
express  my  admiration  of  the  gal¬ 
lantry  which  was  throughout  dis¬ 
played  by  our  companions  of  the 
Army,  and  their  distinguished 
chief ;  and  I  can  but  express  my 
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regret  that  circumstances  did  not 
admit  of  the  officers,  seamen,  and 
Royal  Marines  of  Her  Majesty’s 
squadron,  as  well  as  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  participating  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  operations  of  the  day. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  has  wit¬ 
nessed  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
expedition  ;  and,  considering  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  congratulation  to  His  Ex¬ 
cellency,  as  well  as  to  Sir  Hugh 


Gough  and  myself,  that  the  re¬ 
occupation  of  this  island  has  been 
secured. 

Your  Lordship  may  be  assured 
that  not  a  moment  will  be  lost  in 
making  the  contemplated  move¬ 
ment  of  Chinhae  and  Ningpo, 
whenever  the  s' ate  of  the  weather 
renders  it  practicable. 

I  have,  &c., 

W.  Parker, 

Rear-Admiral. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Auckland. 


Modeste ,  at  Ningpo ,  Oct.  12,  1841. 

My  Lord, — My  despatch  of  the 
4th  instant,  in  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  communicating  to  your 
Lordship  the  reoccupation  of  Chu- 
san  by  Her  Majesty’s  forces,  would 
apprise  you  of  the  anxiety  of  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  and  myself  to  com¬ 
mence  operations  against  Chinhae, 
as  soon  as  a  change  of  weather 
should  enable  the  ships  of  the 
expedition,  with  common  pru¬ 
dence,  to  approach  that  exposed 
position. 

On  the  7th  the  wind  veered  to 
the  desired  point,  and  every  pre¬ 
liminary  arrangement  having  been 
made,  not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
embarking  the  troops  intended  for 
the  expedition.  The  following  day 
most  of  the  transports  were  moved 
to  the  anchorage  of  Just-in-the- 
way,  four  leagues  in  advance ;  and 
the  General  and  myself,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
proceeded  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Phlegethon  and  Nemesis  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  points  of  our  intended 
attack,  where  we  were  fully  in¬ 
formed  and  found  that  every  pre¬ 
paration  for  resistance  had  been 
made. 


The  city  of  Chinhae,  which  is 
enclosed  by  a  wall  thirty-seven 
feet  in  thickness,  and  twenty-two 
feet  high,  with  an  embrasured 
parapet  of  four  feet  high,  and 
nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  very 
commanding  peninsular  height, 
which  forms  the  entrance  of  the 
Tahee  river  on  its  left  or  north 
bank.  On  the  summit  is  the 
citadel,  which,  from  its  strong 
position,  is  considered  the  key  to 
Chinhae,  and  the  large  and  opu¬ 
lent  city  of  Ningpo,  about  fifteen 
miles  up  the  river ;  and  it  is  so 
important  as  a  military  post,  that 
I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  describe  it. 

It  stands  about  250  feet  above 
sea,  andis  encircled  also  by  a  strong 
wall,  with  very  substantial  iron- 
plated  gates  at  the  east  and  west 
ends.  The  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  heights  are  exceedingly 
steep ;  the  former,  accessible  only 
from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  winding 
path  from  the  rocks  at  its  base; 
the  south  side  and  eastern  end 
being  nearly  precipitous.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  citadel,  outside 
its  wall,  twenty-one  guns  were 
mounted  in  three  batteries  of  ma- 
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sonry  and  sand-bags  to  defend  the 
entrance  of  the  river. 

The  only  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  citadel  and  city  is  on  the 
west  side,  by  a  steep  but  regular 
causeway,  to  a  barrier  gate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  where  a  wooden 
bridge  over  a  wet  ditch  connects  it 
with  the  isthmus  and  the  gates  of 
the  city,  the  whole  of  which  are 
covered  with  iron  plates  and 
strongly  secured.  The  space  on 
the  isthmus  between  the  citadel 
hill  and  the  city  wall  is  filled  up 
towards  the  sea  with  a  battery  of 
five  guns,  having  a  row  of  strong 
piles  driven  in  a  little  beach  in 
front  of  it,  to  prevent  a  descent  in 
that  quarter :  and  on  the  river¬ 
side  of  the  isthmus  are  two  batte¬ 
ries  adjoining  the  suburbs,  and 
mounting  twenty-two  and  nineteen 
guns  for  flanking  the  entrance; 
twenty-eight  guns  of  different 
sizes,  and  numberless  gingals  were 
also  planted  on  the  city  walls, 
principally  towards  the  sea. 

The  main  body  of  the  Chinese 
forces  were  posted  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  in  fortified  en¬ 
campments,  on  very  commanding 
and  steep  hills;  field  works  and 
entrenchments  being  thrown  up  in 
every  advantageous  position,  with 
twenty-three  guns  and  innumera¬ 
ble  gingals  mounted  in  them  to  im¬ 
pede  the  advance  of  the  troops. 
The  principal  landing-placeon  this 
side  is  within  a  considerable  creek, 
close  to  the  south  entrance  of  the 
river,  and  across  this  creek  we 
found  a  row  of  piles  driven.  Four 
batteries,  mounting  thirty- one 
guns,  were  also  newly  constructed 
on  this  side  of  the  river  to  flank  the 
entrance,  and  about  half  a  mile 
above  its  mouth  a  similar  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  larger  piles  was  carried 
completely  across  —  space  only 
being  left  for  one  junk  to  pass  at  a 


time.  In  short,  the  Chinese  had 
exercised  their  ingenuity  to  the 
utmost  to  make  their  defences  se¬ 
cure,  and  a  great  amount  of  trea¬ 
sure  and  labour  must  have  been 
expended  in  the  execution  of  these 
works,  fully  evincing  the  import¬ 
ance  which  they  attached  to  this 
position. 

The  plan  of  attack  agreed  upon 
by  the  General  and  myself  was  to 
land  the  troops  in  two  columns  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  inside 
the  small  islands  called  the  Trian¬ 
gles.  The  main  body,  under  his 
immediate  command  (about  1,040 
strong),  to  disembark  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  the  creek  above  re¬ 
ferred  to :  the  other  (about  500 
strong)  immediatelyat  its  entrance 
where  it  appeared  to  us  practica¬ 
ble  to  put  them  securely  on  shore 
outside  the  piles,  under  the  cover 
of  one  of  the  brigs— good  anchorage 
being  found  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  spot. 

The  attack  of  the  citadel  and 
city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
was  assigned  to  the  naval  branch 
of  the  force,  strengthened  by  about 
twenty-three  of  the  Royal  and 
twelve  of  the  Madras  Artillery, 
under  Lieuts.  the  Hon.  F.  Spencer 
and  Molesworth ;  and  fifty  Sap¬ 
pers,  under  Capt.  Cotton  and 
Lieut.  Johnston,  of  the  Madras 
Engineers.  It  was  calculated  that 
the  advance  of  the  two  columns  of 
troops  by  different  routes  would 
not  only  secure  every  point  on  the 
right  bank,  but  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  many  of  the  Chinese :  and  by  a 
simultaneous  bombardment  of  the 
citadel  and  city  by  the  squadron, 
we  entertained  confident  hopes  of 
complete  success,  which  have  been 
happily  realized  in  every  respect. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  the 
whole  of  the  squadron,  as  per  sub¬ 
joined  list,  and  the  transports. 
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were  anchored  off  Chinhae,  in  con¬ 
venient  situations  for  the  intended 
operations ;  and  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  following  morning,  the 
troops  proceeded  in  the  Queen ,  Ne¬ 
mesis,  and  Phlegethon  steamers, 
and  the  boats  of  the  transports,  to 
the  points  of  debarkation,  where 
the  Cruizer,  Columbine,  and  Ben- 
tinck  most  judiciouslytook  up  their 
positions,  under  the  direction  of 
Commander  Giffard.  A  few  shot 
from  them  cleared  the  shore  of 
about  300  of  the  Chinese,  who  had 
assembled  to  oppose  the  landing, 
and  by  half-past  nine  o’clock, under 
his  excellent  arrangements  every 
man  was  safe  on  shore. 

The  Wellesley ,  Blenheim ,  Blonde 
and  Modeste,  were  appointed  to 
cannonade  the  citadel  and  eastern 
part  of  the  city  walls;  and  the 
Sesostris ,  Queen,  and  Phlegethon , 
after  landing  the  troops  and  towing 
up  the  ships  to  their  stations,  to 
shell  the  citadel  in  flank,  and  en¬ 
filade  any  of  the  batteries  in  the 
harbour  which  their  guns  could 
bear  upon  ;  the  Nemesis  to  join  in 
the  attack  on  the  north  side,  in 
readiness  to  cover  the  landing  of 
the  seamen  and  marines,  as  soon  as 
it  became  practicable. 

The  citadel  hill  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proached  for  an  attack  by  large 
ships,  except  on  the  north  side, 
and  the  water  in  that  direction  is 
so  shallow  that  it  is  only  in  the 
calmest  weather  that  they  can  be 
carried  with  safety  sufficiently  near 
to  fire  with  effect.  The  day  was 
fortunately  everything  we  could 
desire,  and  the  Wellesley,  as  soon 
as  the  tide  served,  was  towed  by 
the  Sesostris  into  an  excellent  po¬ 
sition,  where  the  anchor  was  drop¬ 
ped  about  a  quarter  before  nine 
o’clock,  in  four  fathoms,  about 
1,300  yards’from  the  citadel  and 
town  walls.  As  the  water  ebbed, 


she  settled  imperceptibly  into  a 
bottom  of  soft  mud,  and  was  as 
steady  as  a  land  battery.  Com¬ 
mander  Ormsby  (with  very  com¬ 
mendable  activity)  immediately  af¬ 
terwards  brought  in  the  Blenheim ; 
the  Blonde  and  Modeste,  favored 
by  a  light  breeze,  took  their  sta¬ 
tions  under  sail,  and  every  ship 
was  placed  to  my  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  close  as  possible,  the  Blen¬ 
heim  and  Modeste  touching  the 
bottom  at  low  water.  The  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  fire,  both  of  shots  and 
shells,  from  all,  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectations;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  works  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  was 
never  doubtful. 

As  the  troops  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  moved  forward,  Com¬ 
mander  Giffard  advanced  the  sloops 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  the  steamers  all  took  up 
very  good  positions,  and  performed 
excellent  service  with  their  guns; 
they  were  for  a  considerable  time 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  river 
batteries,  but  fortuuately  sustained 
no  damage. 

About  eleven  o’clock  we  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  the  British 
colours  planted  by  the  troops  on 
one  of  the  batteries  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
the  others  on  that  side  were  ail 
carried,  and  the  Chinese  observed 
flying  in  every  direction  before  our 
gallant  soldiers  on  the  heights. 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven  the 
wall  of  the  citadel  was  breached  by* 
the  fire  from  the  ships,  and  the  de¬ 
fences  being  reduced  to  a  ruinous 
state,  the  Chinese  abandoned  their 
guns,  which  they  had  hitherto 
worked  with  considerable  firmness, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  garrison 
retreated  precipitately  towards  the 
city.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
making  the  signal  for  landing  the 
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battalion  of  seamen  and  marines, 
with  the  detachments  of  artillery 
and  sappers  (the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Herbert, 
of  the  Blenheim.)  Before  noon  the 
boats  were  all  on  shore ;  every  im¬ 
pediment  presented  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  landing  on  rugged  rocks 
was  overcome,  and  the  force  gal¬ 
lantly  advanced  to  the  assault,  with 
a  celerity  that  excited  my  warmest 
admiration.  An  explosion  at  this 
time  took  place  in  a  battery  near 
the  citadel  gate,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  garrison  fled  without  wait¬ 
ing  to  close  it.  The  citadel  was 
therefore  rapidly  entered,  and  the 
union-jack  displayed  on  the  walls. 
Our  people  had  scarcely  passed 
within  them,  when  another  explo¬ 
sion  occurred,  happily  without 
mischief,  but  whether  by  accident 
or  design  is  uncertain. 

Captain  Herbert,  having  secu¬ 
red  this  post,  quickly  re-formed 
his  men,  and  advanced  towards  the 
city  ;  the  Chinese  still  occupying 
in  considerable  force  the  walls  of 
it,  as  well  as  the  two  batteries 
beneath  the  hill  on  the  river-side, 
against  which  our  troops  had  al¬ 
ready  turned  some  of  the  guns 
taken  on  the  bank.  A  few  volleys 
of  musketry  speedily  dislodged 
them  from  both  positions,  and  the 
batteries  of  seamen  and  marines 
pushed  on  in  steady  and  excellent 
order  to  attack  the  city.  The  wall 
(twenty-six  feet  high)  was  escala- 
ded  in  two  places,  and  in  a  short 
time  complete  possession  was  taken 
of  Chinhae,  the  Chinese  troops 
having  made  their  escape  through 
the  western  gates. 

While  in  the  act  of  scaling  the 
city  wall,  a  third  and  formidable 
explosion  took  place  at  one  of  the 
river  batteries,  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  by  which  I  regret  one  man 
of  the  Blenheim  was  killed  ;  there 


is  strong  suspicion  that  it  was 
caused  by  a  mine,  intentionally 
sprung  ;  and  considering  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  men  which  were  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  time,  it  is  most  provi¬ 
dential  that  the  consequences  were 
not  more  disastrous. 

The  seamen  immediately  re¬ 
turned  on  board,  for  the  security 
of  the  ships,  which,  with  the  rising 
tide,  were  moved  into  secure 
berths,  Capt.  Herbert  remaining 
with  the  marines  in  charge  of  the 
town  until  the  evening,  when  Sir 
H.  Gough  arrived,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  troops  were  con¬ 
veyed  across  the  river  in  the  Phle - 
gethon,  to  garrison  it. 

I  have  sincere  pleasure  in  again 
bringing  before  your  Lordship’s 
notice  the  gallantry  and  excellent 
conduct  of  every  officer  and  man  of 
Her  Majesty’s  ships  and  the  Indian 
Navy  under  my  command. 

To  Capt.  Herbert  my  best  ac¬ 
knowledgments  are  due  for  his  zeal 
for  the  public  service  and  animating 
example  on  all  occasions ;  and  he 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  gallant  support 
he  received  from  Capt.  Bourchier, 
of  the  Blonde,  Major  Ellis  of  the 
Royal  Marines,  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  every  description  attached 
to  the  force  placed  under  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  of  which,  and  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  boats,  I  transmit  a 
list ;  and  cordially  join  in  every 
praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
them.  I  must  also  state,  that  al¬ 
though  Capts.  Maitland  and  Eyres 
were  not  directly  attached  to  the 
battalion  of  seamen  and  marines 
which  disembarked,  they  landed  at 
the  same  time,  and  accompanied 
them  in  their  operations. 

To  Capt.  Maitland,  of  my  flag¬ 
ship,  I  feel  much  indebted  for  the 
able  and  zealous  assistance  which 
he  at  all  times  affords  me ;  and  my 
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obligations  are  equally  due  to  Capt. 
Eyres,  for  the  invaluable  services 
of  the  Modesle. 

The  activity  and  ardour  of  Com¬ 
manders  Giffard,  Clarke,  Fletcher, 
and  Watson,  and  of  Lieut.  Collin- 
son,  in  command  of  the  Bentinck, 
have  been  eminently  displayed  on 
this  and  every  other  opportunity 
and  I  have  no  less  pleasure  in  bear¬ 
ing  testimony  to  your  Lordship 
that  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  zeal  has  been  conspicuously 
evinced  by  Commander  Ormsby, 
Lieut.  M'Cleverty,  Master  Hall, 
and  Master  Warden, and,  indeed, of 
every  officer  and  man  in  the  steam- 
vessels  attached  to  the  expedition. 

I  may  be  permitted  also  to  notice 
that  my  Flag  Lieutenant,  Charles 
Tennant,  has  attended  me  in  every 
operation  since  I  took  command  of 
the  squadron,  and  his  zeal  and  at¬ 
tention  are  deserving  of  myhighest 
approbation . 

By  official  Chinese  documents, 
found  in  Chinhae,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  regular 


Tartar  troops,  quartered  on  the 
19th  in  the  city  and  batteries  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  3,000,  of  which 
about  700  composed  the  garrison  of 
the  citadel  or  Joss-house  Hill ; 
their  loss  on  these  points  is  calcu¬ 
lated  at  150  men. 

The  troops  opposed  to  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  were  estimated  at  10,000, 
and  they  have  sustained  a  heavy 
loss;  but  no  amount  of  force  as  yet 
met  with  in  this  country,  can  with¬ 
stand  the  gallant  band  under  his 
command,  into  which  his  active  and 
energetic  example  infuses  un¬ 
bounded  confidence. 

The  total  number  of  guns  which 
have  fallen  into  our  hands  amounts 
to  ninety  iron  and  sixty-seven 
brass  :  the  latter  will  be  embarked 
without  delay  in  one  of  the  trans¬ 
ports,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
metal,  which  has  been  found  in  a 
cannon  foundry  at  Chinhae. 

I  have,  &c., 

W.  Parker, 

Rear-Admiral. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Auckland. 


Modeste,  off'  Ningpo ,  Oct.  14,  1841. 

My  Lord, — It  is  with  feelings 
of  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I 
have  now  the  honour  of  addressing 
your  Lordship  from  the  anchorage 
off  the  walls  of  Ningpo,  on  which 
the  British  colours  are  flying. 

The  progress  of  the  expedition 
hasbeen  greatly  favoured  by  the  fine 
weather,  which  enabled  it  to  com¬ 
plete  the  reduction  of  Chinhae,  on 
the  10th  instant,  and  to  place  the 
large  ships  and  transports  on  the 
following  day  at  a  safe  anchorage, 
after  landing  the  requisite  supplies 
for  the  Army,  for  the  wind 
changed  to  the  north-east  on  the 


12th,  and  blew  strong.  The  ships, 
however,  were  all  in  security,  the 
Blonde,  with  the  sloops  and 
steamers,  and  part  of  the  trans¬ 
ports,  having  found  sufficient  water 
and  excellent  shelter  within  the 
Eahea  j  River,  a  few  of  the  piles 
having  been  taken  up  for  their  ad¬ 
mission. 

I  removed  on  the  11th  to  the 
Modeste,  and,  that  no  time  might 
be- lost  in  prosecuting  our  further 
operations,  I  directed  Captains 
Maitland  and  Herbert,  when  the 
Wellesley  and  Blenheim  were  an¬ 
chored  off  “  Just-in-the-way/’  to 
return  by  one  of  the  steam-vessels 
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with  the  boats  and  150  seamen 
from  each  ship,  in  readiness  to  ad¬ 
vance  on  Ningpo,”  and  on  the 
13th  1  proceeded  in  the  Nemesis  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  hook¬ 
ing  the  large  steamers  and  sloops 
up  the  river.  We  found  it  wide, 
free  from  shoals,  and  carried  not 
less  than  fourteen  feet  at  low 
water  to  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which  appeared  not  only  unpre¬ 
pared  for  resistance,  but  a  general 
panic  pervading  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  evacuating  the  town  in 
every  direction,  with  their  goods 
and  families.  Sir  Henry  Pottin- 
ger,  Sir  H.  Gough,  and  myself, 
therefore,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
move  on  it  without  delay,  to  check 
as  much  as  possible  the  departure 
of  the  respectable  portion  of  the 
population,  and  the  ravages  which 
are  invariably  committed  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Chinese  on  all 
property  which  is  left  unprotected. 

The  whole  of  the  troops  (with 
the  exception  of  a  garrison  for 
Chinhae  and  the  citadel)  were  con¬ 
sequently  embarked  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  in  the  Sesostris , 
Queen,  Phlegethon ,  and  Nemesis, 
and  the  supernumerary  seamen  and 
marines  were  distributed  in  the 
Modeste,  Cruizer,  Columbine ,  and 
Bentinck ,  the  Blonde  being  ordered 
to  remain  at  Chinhae  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  garrison. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  the 
General  accompanied  me  in  the 
Modeste ,  and  the  expedition  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  river  soon  after  9 
a.m.,  but,  owing  to  some  unavoid¬ 
able  delays,  did  not  reach  Ningpo 
until  1  p.  m.,  when  the  Nemesis 
and  Phlegethon ,  which  contained  a 
large  portion  of  the  troops,  an¬ 
chored  within  a  few  feet  of  a  float¬ 
ing  bridge,  which  connects  the 
city  at  its  east  gate  with  the 


suburbs  across  the  liver.  The 
men  were  disembarked  with  the 
greatest  facility  by  stages  from  the 
bows  of  these  vessels,  the  battalion 
of  seamen  and  marines,  under 
Capt.  Plerbert,  landing  at  the 
same  time  in  the  suburbs  on  the 
city  side  a  short  distance  below 
them. 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  all 
found  secured  and  barricaded  in¬ 
side:  but  an  entrance  was  soon 
forced,  when  Her  Majesty’s  forces 
marched  in  and  took  possession, 
without  a  symptom  of  resistance 
being  indicated  in  any  quarter. 
The  mandarins  and  troops  had  all 
left  the  city,  the  latter  having, 
since  their  defeat  at  Chinhae,  re¬ 
fused  to  fight. 

Her  Majesty’s  sloops  and  the 
steam-vessels  are  anchored  under 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  General  is  actively  ex¬ 
erting  himself  in  securing  all  the 
Government  property  on  shore,  and 
endeavouring  to  establish  order, 
and  prevent  the  pillage  of  this 
populous  and  opulent  place,  where, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  such  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  as  have  re¬ 
mained  evince  much  less  appre¬ 
hension  at  the  presence  of  the 
English  than  was  exhibited  either 
at  Amoy  or  Chusan. 

From  the  number  of  large  junks 
found  in  the  river,  the  trade  with 
Ningpo  by  sea  must  be  extensive  ; 
but  an  embargo  will  be  laid  on  all 
vessels  until  measures  can  be  con¬ 
certed  for  our  further  proceedings. 
A  few  war  junks  and  a  trifling 
amount  of  naval  stores  have  fallen 
into  our  hands.  1  beg  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  your  Lordship 
on  the  result  of  our  operations,  and 
I  have,  &c., 

W.  Parker, 

Rear-Admiral . 
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To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  G.C.B. 


Head-quarters,  Oct.  18,  1841. 

My  Lord, — With  feelings  of 
the  deepest  thankfulness,  I  have 
the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Lord- 
ship  that,  under  the  protection  of 
a  gracious  and  all-wise  Providence, 
perfect  success  has  attended  Her 
Majesty’s  combined  forces  in  all 
our  projected  operations.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  extent  of  the  enemy’s 
preparations,  the  strength  of  his 
different  positions,  and  his  over¬ 
whelming  numbers,  the  loss  on 
our  side  has  been  surprisingly 
small,  while  that  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  has  been  almost  appalling. 

2.  My  last  despatch  will  have 
informed  your  Lordship  of  our 
proposed  movement  on  Chinhae 
and  Ningpo.  On  the  8th  inst.  I 
accompanied  their  Excellencies  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  and  the  Admiral, 
in  a  steamer,  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitring  the  former  place. 
For  the  period  of  the  monsoon, 
upon  a  lee-shore,  the  weather  was 
singularly  favourable  ;  both  on 
this  and  the  following  days  the 
enemy  allowed  us  to  come  withiu 
short  range  without  firing  a  shot, 
and  the  Admiral  and  I  were  thus 
at  once  enabled  to  make  our  dis¬ 
positions. 

3.  The  fortified  city  of  Ching- 
hae,  the  great  military  depot  of 
this  province,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tahia  or  Ningpo 
river,  occupying,  with  its  suburb, 
the  whole  space  between  the  river 
and  the  sea.  The  walls  are  nearly 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
their  sea  face  runs  for  about  a 
mile  along  a  massive  stone  em¬ 
bankment,  that  extends  for  three 
or  four  miles  further  up  the  coast. 
At  the  south-eastern  extremity, 
separated  only  from  the  walls  by  a 


narrow  gorge,  a  precipitous  rock 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  throw¬ 
ing  out  a  steep  and  rugged  spur, 
at  the  point  of  which  is  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  river.  Upon  the 
summit  of  this  rock  there  is  a  large 
Joss-house,  extending  along  the 
coast  of  the  ridge,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  citadel,  the  several  build¬ 
ings  being  loopholed  and  connected 
by  castellated  walls,  and  in  front 
of  the  outer  gate,  commanding  the 
spur  before  mentioned,  a  battery, 
armed  with  some  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance,  has  been  recently  con¬ 
structed.  From  information  I 
obtained,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Joss-house  was  occupied  by  400 
men,  while  3,000  held  the  city 
and  various  small  encampments 
without  the  walls. 

4.  The  same  information  led  me 
to  believe,  and  the  reconnoisances 
confirmed  the  statement,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  troops  were 
strongly  posted  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  upon  a  range  of  steep 
hills  overlooking  the  city  and  Joss- 
house  with  heavy  batteries,  armed 
for  the  most  part  with  new  brass 
guns,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  river,  which  was  staked 
across.  All  these  heights  were 
fortified,  and  presented  both  a  sea 
defence  and  military  position  of 
great  strength,  consisting  of  a 
chain  of  intrenched  camps  on  all 
the  prominent  points  difficult  of 
approach,  from  the  natural  steep¬ 
ness  of  the  hills,  which  had  been 
further  scarped  in  several  places ; 
field  redoubts  crowned  the  sum¬ 
mits,  and  hill  and  ravine  bristled 
with  gingals.  A  low  swampy  flat, 
reaching  to  the  shore,  and  only  to 
be  crossed  by  narrow  winding 
causeways,  lay  in  front  of  the  left 
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of  this  position,  which  was  also 
protected  by  a  deep  canal,  that, 
after  skirting  the  hills,  runs 
through  the  flat  into  the  sea ;  but 
I  ascertained  that  there  were  two 
bridges  over  this  canal. 

5.  We  returned  to  Chusan  the 
same  evening ;  and  the  troops 
which  I  had  ordered  for  this  ser¬ 
vice  having  been  previously  em¬ 
barked,  as  thick  as  thev  could 
stow  on  board  the  transports  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Admiral  as  fittest, 
in  regard  to  the  extraordinary 
currents  on  this  coast,  the  squadron 
arrived  the  following  evening  off 
the  mouth  of  Tahia  river. 

6.  I  beg  herewith  to  inclose  for 
your  Lordship’s  information  the 
disposition  for  landing.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  advisable,  in  which 
Sir  W.  Parker  concurred,  that 
we  should  make  a  conjoint  attack 
on  both  banks  of  the  river,  first 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
to  the  right  bank  ;  and  the  dispo¬ 
sitions  were  accordingly  made  for 
attacking  in  three  columns,  while 
the  two  iine-of-battle  ships,  with 
the  Blonde  and  Modeste,  were  to 
cannonade  the  Joss-house  hill,  and 
sea  line  of  the  city  defence ;  the 
smaller  vessels  of  war  and  the 
steamers  to  cover  the  landing,  and 
to  support,  when  practicable,  the 
advancing  columns  by  their  fire. 
Sir  W.  Parker  will  detail  to  your 
Lordship  the  truly  spirited  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  several  ships  of 
war  and  steamers  took  up  their 
positions  and  fulfilled  his  orders. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  say, 
that  the  cordial  co-operation  and 
powerful  support  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  upon  the  present,  indeed, 
upon  every  occasion,  from  the 
ships  of  war,  under  the  direction 
of  their  gallant  chief,  is  matter  of 
the  warmest  thankfulness. 

7.  At  daylight,  on  the  morning 


of  the  10th,  the  left  column,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  wing  of  the  18th,  five 
companies  of  the  55th,  the  Rifle 
company  of  the  36th  Madras  N.  I., 
a  company  of  Madras  Artillery 
and  one  of  Sappers ;  in  all  1,040 
men,  with  four  light  howitzers 
and  two  5 \ -inch  mortars,  was  em¬ 
barked  in  the  steamers.  This  co¬ 
lumn  I  placed  under  Lieut. -Colonel 
Craigie,  but  accompanied  myself, 
and  at  eight  o’clock  the  steamers, 
having  run  in  close  to  the  shore, 
the  troops  were  landed,  without 
any  opposition,  under  the  judicious 
superintendence  of  Captain  Gif¬ 
ford,  ably  aided  by  Lieut.  Somer¬ 
ville,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  at  a 
rocky  point,  having  the  low  flat 
and  the  canal  already  mentioned 
to  their  right. 

8.  The  centre  column  was  soon 
after  landed  about  a  mile  to  my 
right,  under  a  detached  rocky 
hill,  near  the  mouth  of  the  canal, 
but  on  the  opposite  bank,  having 
in  its  front  a  part  of  the  low  flat 
between  it  and  the  enemy’s  po¬ 
sition,  my  object  being  to  threaten 
a  front  attack,  and  to  deter  the 
enemy  from  weakening  his  centre 
to  support  his  right,  which  the 
left  column,  under  my  own  super¬ 
intendence,  was  destined  to  turn. 
The  centre  column  consisted  of 
the  40th  Regiment,  detachments 
of  the  Royal  and  Madras  Artil¬ 
lery,  under  Captain  Knowles,  of 
the  former  corps,  and  fifty  men  of 
the  Sappers,  amounting  altogether 
to  440  men,  with  two  1 2- pounder 
howitzers  and  two  9-pounder  field 
guns,  under  Lieut-Colonel  Morris. 

9.  Immediately  after  landing, 
the  left  column  moved  rapidly 
over  a  succession  of  steep  hills 
that  skirted  the  intervening  flat 
in  front  of  the  enemy’s  position, 
until  it  reached  a  point  from 
whence  I  had  a  full  view  of  the 
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whole  position,  and  of  the  two 
bridges  over  the  canal ;  that  to 
my  front  I  ordered  the  Rifle  com¬ 
pany  to  protect,  by  occupying  a 
few  houses  on  our  side,  supported 
by  the  18th  ;  and  I  directed 
Lieut.-Colonel  Craigie  with  the 
55th,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Pears,  Commanding  Engineer,  to 
move  quickly  on  the  second  bridge, 
which  was  about  a  mile  further 
up  the  flat,  cross  it,  and  push  on 
for  the  hills  beyond,  thus  turning 
the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy’s 
position,  and  threatening  to  cut 
off  his  retreat.  By  this  time  the 
centre  column  had  formed,  and 
showed  its  head  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  flat  just  out  of  gingal 
range,  threatening  a  front  attack. 
Captain  Simpson  very  promptly 
performed  the  duty  intrusted  to 
him,  and  I  ascertained  that  the 
bridge  was  uninjured,  but  had 
been  barricaded  by  a  solid  wall  of 
masonry,  with  merely  an  aperture 
so  narrow,  that  soon  after  the 
gate  was,  with  some  difficulty,  re¬ 
moved,  a  single  soldier  could  not 
pass  through  without  unstrapping 
his  great-coat.  Having  assem¬ 
bled  the  18th  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  to  cover  the  Rifles,  that 
company  passed  over  in  Indian 
file,  in  face  of  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy,  assembled  in  an  advanced 
redoubt,  upon  the  summit  of  an 
eminence  within  150  yards  of  us, 
who  cheered  our  advance,  but 
most  unaccountably  reserved  their 
fire  ;  having  placed  the  Rifles  be¬ 
hind  a  hill  just  beyond  the  bridge, 
I  directed  the  18th  to  cross  and 
form,  and  finding  the  55th  had 
arrived  at  its  point  of  attack,  sent 
orders  for  the  40th  to  advance, 
which  they  did  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  that  gallant  corps. 

10.  From  the  rapidity  of  these 
movements,  and  the  difficulties  of 


the  ground,  the  guns  could  not 
be  brought  forward  enough  to  act, 
but  Captain  Anstruther,  of  the 
Madras  Artillery,  with  the  usual 
alacrity  of  that  corps,  brought  up 
the  rockets,  which  now  began  to 
play.  The  moment  the  advance 
of  the  49th  got  into  action,  the 
18th  and  Rifles  rapidly  moved 
forward,  and  the  55th  having 
crossed  the  upper  bridge,  pressed 
the  enemy’s  right.  I  have  seldom 
witnessed  a  more  animated  com¬ 
bined  attack:  the  Chinese  cheer¬ 
ing  until  we  got  close  to  them, 
now  poured  in  a  very  heavy  but 
ill-directed  fire,  and  displayed  in 
various  instances  acts  of  indi¬ 
vidual  bravery  that  merited  a 
better  fate;  but  nothing  could 
withstand  the  steady  but  rapid 
advance  of  the  gallant  little  force 
that  assailed  them ;  field-work 
after  field-work  was  cleared,  and 
the  colours  of  the  49th  were  dis¬ 
played  on  the  principal  redoubt 
above  the  sea  and  river  batteries  ; 
while  the  18th,  who  had  charged 
up  a  deep  gorge  to  the  left,  broke 
through  the  central  encampment, 
carrying  everything  before  them. 
From  1,200  to  1,500  of  the 
enemy,  that  had  stood  longest, 
were  driven  down  the  heights  into 
the  river,  their  retreat  being  cut 
off  by  the  flank  movement  of  the 
55th  :  many  were  drowned  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  swim  across  to  the 
city ;  others  sought  concealment 
on  a  rock  in  the  stream,  and  were 
afterwards  picked  up  by  the  boats 
of  the  Queen,  and  nearly  500  sur¬ 
rendered  as  prisoners. 

11.  I  feel  a  difficulty  in  naming 
any  individual  where  all  so  well 
merit  my  warmest  meed  of  praise, 
but  I  cannot  avoid  bringing  to 
your  Lordship’s  special  notice,  as 
having  fallen  under  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  the  conduct  of 
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Captain  Reynolds,  of  the  49th, 
and  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  Browne, 
of  the  same  corps,  whose  bold  ad¬ 
vance  up  the  first  hill,  the  one 
with  his  company,  and  the  other 
with  a  covering  party  of  his  regi¬ 
men  t, was  most  conspicuous.  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Morris  reports  most  fa¬ 
vourably  of  the  spirited  manner  in 
which  Captain  Faber,  with  his 
light  company,  covered  his  right 
flank. 

12.  The  operations  on  the  right 
bank  having  thus  terminated,  I 
had  a  full  view  of  the  effect  of  the 
fire  from  the  ships  of  war  and 
steamers  on  the  Joss-house  hill, 
and  of  the  landing  of  the  right 
column.  This  column,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  seamen,  a  battalion 
of  Royal  Marines,  a  detachment  of 
Royal  Artillery,  and  fifty  Sappers, 
in  all  about  700  men,  with  two 
5f-inch  mortars,  I  had  intrusted 
to  Captain  Herbert,  of  H.  M.  S. 
Blenheim ,  whom  Sir  W.  Parker 
placed  at  my  disposal,  sending 
with  him  Captain  Cotton,  of  the 
Madras  Engineers.  Captain  Her¬ 
bert  was  instructed  to  land  at  the 
extremity  of  the  spur  under  the 
Joss-house,  and  to  storm  and  take 
it  by  the  sea  front,  whenever  the 
fire  from  the  ships  should  make  it 
practicable  ;  and  it  was  left  to  his 
discretion  to  push  on  and  take  the 
city,  if  the  effect  of  a  plunging 
fire  from  the  hill,  aided  by  a  power¬ 
ful  cannonade  from  the  ships  of 
war,  should  justify  the  advance. 

13.  I  had  it  only  in  my  power, 
as  the  flying  enemy  had  carried 
off  every  boat  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  to  aid  the  operations 
on  the  left  bank,  by  turning  such 
of  the  captured  guns  as  our  ar¬ 
tillery  could  at  the  moment  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  city,  and  by  a 
well-directed  fire  of  rockets ;  but 
it  appeared  to  me  evident,  that 


no  more  aid  was  necesssary,  as 
the  admirable  fire  of  the  ships  of 
war  and  steamers  occasioned  fear¬ 
ful  devastation  on  the  Joss-house 
hill.  The  right  column  landed  a 
little  after  eleven  o’clock,  and  the 
seamen  with  characteristic  spirit 
dashed  up  the  face  of  the  nearly 
precipitous  rock,  supported  by  the 
steady  advance  of  the  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines.  A  magazine  in  the  new 
battery  before  the  outer  gate  ex¬ 
ploded.  The  way  was  then  clear¬ 
ed,  and  the  column  entered,  the 
garrison  escaping  into  the  town, 
and  the  union-jack  was  displayed 
on  the  Joss-house  walls.  Captain 
Herbert,  with  his  usual  sound 
judgment,  instantly  determined 
upon  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  panic,  quickly  followed  up 
the  retreating  enemy,  and  cleared 
the  city  rampart  in  his  front  by  a 
sharp  fire  of  musketry.  At  this 
moment  a  tremendous  explosion 
took  place  in  a  battery  below  the 
hill,  by  which  the  Chinese  suf¬ 
fered  severely,  and  a  drummer  of 
the  Marines  received  so  severe  a 
wound,  that  he  soon  after  died. 
Thecolumn  escaladed  at  the  south¬ 
eastern  angle  where  the  city  wall 
is  about  twenty  feet  high,  the 
enemy  flying  before  it,  as  it  ra¬ 
pidly  pushed  along  the  ramparts, 
and  escaping  through  the  western 
gates.  I  cannot  omit  to  mention 
here  that  Sir  William  Parker  ac¬ 
companied  this  column,  and  with 
thetruespiritof  aBritish  sailor,  was 
among  the  first  to  scale  the  walls. 
Thus  the  fortified  city  of  Chinhae, 
with  the  several  shore  batteries, 
as  well  as  the  enemy’s  works  and 
fortified  encampments  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  all  of  which 
they  had  been  for  the  last  year 
busily  employed  in  strengthening 
at  an  immense  expense,  fell  into 
our  possession.  Of  the  principal 
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Mandarins  some  are  reported  to 
have  been  killed,  others  to  have 
destroyed  themselves,  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  army  dispersed,  the  fugitive 
soldiers  throwing  away  their  arms 
and  military  clothing. 

14.  Captain  Herbert  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  zealous  and  spi¬ 
rited  conduct  of  every  individual 
under  his  command,  and  particu¬ 
larly  calls  my  attention  to  the  able 
assistance  he  received  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Bourchier,  of  the  Blonde, 
commanding  the  battalion  of  sea¬ 
men  ;  Major  Ellis,  commanding 
Royal  Marines,  and  Captain  Whit¬ 
comb  of  that  corps,  an  old  and  zea¬ 
lous  officer  ;  and  Captain  Cotton, 
of  the  Madras  Engineers.  I  beg, 
therefore,  to  bring  these  officers  to 
your  Lordship’s  favourable  no¬ 
tice. 

15.  The  obstructions  at  the 
river’s  mouth  having  been  remov¬ 
ed  by  the  boats  from  the  ships*  of- 
war  and  the  steamers,  the  latter 
came  in,  and  I  passed  over  in  the 
afternoon,  leaving  a  sufficient  force 
on  the  right  bank  to  collect  the 
arms,  protect  the  brass  and  destroy 
the  iron  guns. 

16.  I  have  not  been  able  to  as¬ 
certain  the  actual  strength  of  the 
Chinese  army,  but  from  the  heavy 
masses  collected  at  different  points 
upon  the  right  bank,  from  the 
numbers  I  saw  upon  .the  walls  of 
Chinhae,as  well  as  from  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  arms  found  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  hills,  and  on  the 
ramparts,  and  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  my 
information  before  stated  as  to  the 
force  on  the  left  bank  was  correct, 
and  that  from  8,000  to  9,000  men 
occupied  the  works  and  position 
on  the  right,  where  the  bodies  of 
several  Mandarins  were  found 
amongst  the  killed,  while  others, 
supposed  to  be  Mandarins,  were 


seen  to  drown  themselves  when 
their  retreat  was  intercepted. 

17.  We  found  Chinhae  to  be,  T 
may  almost  say,  one  great  arsenal, 
with  a  cannon  foundry  and  gun- 
carriage  manufactory  in  active 
operation  on  improved  works,  to¬ 
gether  with  warlike  stores  of  vari¬ 
ous  descriptions.  In  a  battery 
upon  the  river  one  of  the  carron- 
ades  of  the  Kite  was  found,  with 
an  excellent  imitation  alongside  it, 
and  many  of  the  new  Chinese 
brass  guns  are  very  efficient. 

18.  It  having  been  determined 
to  push  on  with  the  least  possible 
delay  to  Ningpo,  Sir  W.  Parker 
proceeded  on  the  12th  in  the  IVe- 
mesis  steamer  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  the  river,  and  ac¬ 
tually  reached,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  attempt  at  opposition,  the 
bridge  of  boats,  which  connects 
this  city  with  the  opposite  suburb. 
Upon  his  returning  in  the  evening, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the 
attack  on  the  following  morning, 
lest  the  enemy,  by  his  apparent 
submission,  should  intend  to  en¬ 
trap  us.  Having  left  the  55th, 
with  the  exception  of  the  light 
company,  100  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
with  detachments  of  Artillery  and 
Sappers,  in  Chinhae,  the  rest  of 
the  force,  about  750  bayonets,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  Artillery  and  Sap¬ 
pers,  embarked  in  steamers,  by 
eight  a.m.,  on  the  13th,  and  we 
reached  Ningpo  at  three  o’clock. 
No  enemy  appeared,  and  it  was 
evident  that  no  ambuscade  was 
intended,  as  the  inhabitants  dense¬ 
ly  thronged  the  bridge  of  boats, 
and  collected  in  clusters  along  both 
banks.  The  troops  landed  on  and 
near  the  bridge,  and  advanced  to 
the  city  gate,  which  we  found  bar¬ 
ricaded  ;  but  the  walls  were  soon 
escaladed,  and  the  Chinese  assisted 
in  removing  the  obstructions  and 
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opening  the  gate.  This  little  force 
of  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines 
drew  up  on  the  ramparts,  the  band 
of  the  18th  playing  “  God  save 
the  Queen  !”  The  second  city  of 
the  province  of  Che-Keang,  the 
walls  of  which  are  nearly  five 
miles  in  circumference,  with  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  300,000  souls,  has  thus 
fallen  into  our  hands.  The  people 
all  appear  desirous  to  throw  them¬ 
selves  under  British  protection, 
saying  publicly  that  their  Manda¬ 
rins  have  deserted  them,  and  their 
own  soldiers  are  unable  to  protect 
them.  I  have  assembled  some  of 
the  most  respectable  and  influen¬ 
tial  of  the  mercantile  class  that 
have  remained,  and  have  assured 
them  of  my  anxiety  to  afford 
them  all  protection  consistent 
with  our  instructions  to  press  the 
Chinese  government.  Proclama¬ 
tions  have  been  issued,  calling 
upon  the  people  to  open  their 
shops,  which  I  have  engaged  shall 
not  be  molested.  This  they  have 
done  to  some  extent,  and  confi¬ 
dence  appears  to  be  increasing.  It 
affords  me  very  great  gratification 
to  be  enabled  to  report  to  your 
Lordship  that  the  orderly  conduct 
of  the  troops  calls  for  my  warmest 
commendation,  evincing  the  con¬ 
stant  attention  of  the  officers,  and 
the  true  British  feeling  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  this  little  force. 

Head  Quarters ,  Chapo,  May  20,  1842. 

My  Lord,  —  My  despatch  to 
your  Lordship  of  the  18th  of  April 
will  have  led  your  Lordship  to  ex¬ 
pect  my  present  communication, 
announcing  the  attack  on,  and 
capture  of  Chapo,  by  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  military  and  naval  forces. 
I  shall  leave  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
W.  Parker  to  detail  the  move¬ 
ments  and  operations  of  the  naval 


part  of  the  expedition,  merely  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  same  unity  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  of  co-operation  has  ex¬ 
isted,  which  have  hitherto,  under 
Divine  Providence,  so  materially 
tended  to  the  successful  result  of 
every  operation,  and  that  I  have 
experienced  the  most  cordial  and 
effective  assistance,  not  only  from 
the  Admiral,  but  from  the  several 
Captains  and  officers  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  and  the  Indian  Navy. 

I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  detail 
with  as  much  brevity  as  possible, 
our  military  movements  since  the 
evacuation  of  Ningpo,  which  event 
was  effected  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner  on  the  7th  instant,  leaving, 
I  trust,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  Chekiang  pro¬ 
vince,  a  deep  feeling  of  respect 
and  gratitude  for  the  orderly  and 
forbearing  conduct  of  the  British 
soldiers,  and  proving,  that  while 
pressing  on  the  Government,  and 
overthrowing  every  opposing  dis¬ 
play  of  military  force,  it  has  been 
our  object  to  protect  the  Chinese 
population  of  every  class  and  grade 
as  much  as  lay  in  our  power. 

The  fleet  could,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  unceasing  exertions  of  Sir 
W.  Parker,  only  leave  the  ancho¬ 
rage  of  Just-in-the-Way  on  the 
13th  instant  when  he  had  assem¬ 
bled  the  ships  from  Chusan,  Chin- 
hae,  and  Ningpo,  and,  (in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  extraordinary 
strength  of  the  tides  in  the  Tseen- 
tang  River,  we  only  reached  the 
anchorage  off  this  city  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  17th  •  Sir  W.  Parker 
and  myself,  however,  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  the  preceding  day,  to 
make  most  satisfactory  reconnois- 
sance,  in  the  two  smaller  steamers, 
of  the  defences  of  this  place,  when 
we  decided  on  the  points  of  disem¬ 
barkation  and  the  line  of  conjoint 
operations  we  deemed  advisable 
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for  the  different  arms  under  our 
respective  commands. 

Having  had  but  imperfect  in¬ 
formation,  we  could  not  exactly 
ascertain  the  position  and  defences 
of  the  city  of  Chapo,  but  we  had 
a  very  satisfactory  examination  of 
the  defences  of  the  heights  which 
command  it,  and  which  extend 
from  three  to  four  miles  to  the 
eastward,  as  well  as  of  the  batteries 
which  defend  the  suburbs,  and 
apparently  a  branch  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  canal,  which  runs  almost 
round  the  walls ;  these  heights 
were  strengthened  by  several 
breast- works,  both  in  their  gorges 
and  along  their  sides,  and  small 
inclosed  joss-houses  crowned  their 
summits.  On  the  extreme  right 
appeared  two  batteries,  command¬ 
ing  the  anchorage.  On  these 
heights,  and  witliin  the  breast¬ 
work  and  batteries,  some  thou¬ 
sands  Chinese  soldiers  showed 
themselves,  but  not  a  shot  was 
fired  at  the  steamers,  although 
they  passed  and  repassed  within 
very  short  range. 

From  all  I  could  see  of  the  de¬ 
fences  on  the  heights,  and  from  all 
I  could  learn  of  the  position  of  the 
city,  I  felt  assured  that  I  could 
turn  the  whole  of  the  former,  and 
if  rapidly  executed,  cut  off  all  the 
troops  left  to  defend  these  heights ; 
but,  if  I  should  fail  in  that  object, 
I  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  enter 
the  city  with  the  fugitives.  A 
bay,  about  four  miles  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  presented  a  good  point  for 
debarkation,  whatever  might  be 
the  force  of  the  opposing  enemy ; 
and,  in  consultation  with  Sir  \V. 
Parker,  we  decided  on  this  point, 
covering  the  operations  by  the 
steamers  and  small  vessels  of  war, 
while  the  Cornwallis ,  Blonde ,  and 
Modest e,  were  to  take  up  their 
positions  in  front  of  the  western 


batteries  already  named,  and  of 
the  suburb  batteries  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  right. 

The  troops  named  in  the  margin 
were  directed  to  be  prepared  to  go 
on  board  the  steamers  at  daylight 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th ;  and 
the  whole  force,  including  the  light 
field  train,  was  successfully  landed 
by  eight  o’clock,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Commander 
Richards,  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship 
Cornwallis,  to  whom  I  feel  much 
indebted  for  his  judicious  and  ef¬ 
fective  arrangements  and  zealous 
exertions. 

The  right  column,  which  I  ac¬ 
companied,  landed  first,  and  occu¬ 
pied  a  commanding  height  without 
opposition,  covering  the  disembar¬ 
kation  of  the  remainder  of  the 
force.  When  the  whole  were 
landed  and  formed,  I  directed  Col. 
Schoedde,  supported  by  the  artil¬ 
lery  under  Lieut.-Col.  Montgo¬ 
merie,  in  furtherance  of  the  views 
I  have  already  announced,  to  move 
as  rapidly  as  possible  round  the 
base  of  the  heights,  so  as  to  get  in 
rear  of  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  his 
communication  with  the  city, 
which  now  appeared  with  the  range 
of  heights  already  described,  while 
the  right  column  was  directed  to 
mount  the  summit,  successively 
attacking  the  several  works  and 
joss-houses  as  they  proceeded. 
The  combined  attack  on  both  flanks 
commenced  at  the  same  moment, 
the  steamers  shelling  the  breast¬ 
work  in  the  centre.  It  afforded 
me  the  greatest  satisfaction,  as  I 
crowned  each  succeeding  height, 
to  find  my  most  sanguine  hopes 
realized  by  the  rapid  but  collected 
movement  of  the  left  column  under 
Col.  Schoedde,  passing  between 
the  heights  and  the  city,  and  ob¬ 
liging  the  enemy,  instead  of  re¬ 
treating  on  it,  to  move  along  the 
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heights,  which  were  now,  one  after 
the  other,  carried  by  the  right 
column,  with  the  usual  spirit  dis¬ 
played  by  the  corps  composing  it. 
The  whole  of  the  enemy’s  troops 
soon  became  a  mass  of  fugitives, 
throwing  away  their  arms,  and 
flying  in  every  direction,  with  the 
exception  of  300,  who,  finding 
themselves  surrounded,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  a  house  and  inclosure, 
which  they  defended  with  wonder¬ 
ful  obstinacy,  and  would  not  sur¬ 
render  until  the  house  was  in 
flames  from  our  rockets  and 
breached  by  powder  bags,  judici¬ 
ously  placed  by  Capt.  Pears,  when 
not  above  fifty,  and  these  mostly 
wounded,  could  be  induced  to 
submit  as  prisoners.  During  these 
operations,  I  witnessed  with  much 
satisfaction  the  alacrity  with  which 
Capt.  Simpson,  of  the  Rifle  Com¬ 
pany,  36th  Madras  Native  In¬ 
fantry,  brought  up  his  company, 
and  the  spirited  manner  in  which 
the  Sepoys  pressed  the  enemy, 
keeping  up  the  communication 
between  the  two  columns.  Per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  enemy  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bridge  leading  to  the 
east  gate,  I  directed  the  left  column 
to  occupy  a  height  close  to  and 
commanding  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  city  wall,  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Montgomerie,  with  his  usual  good 
judgment  and  alacrity,  soon 
brought  his  guns  into  action, 
effectually  covering  our  advance  on 
this  point.  I  directed  the  Rifles 
to  occupy  the  houses  close  to  the 
wall/, to  cover  the  Grenadiers  of  the 
55th,  and  the  Sappers,  who  were 
directed  to  ascertain  the  depth  of 
a  canal  that  intervened.  Lieut. 
Gordon,  attached  to  the  Sappers, 
fortunately  found  a  small  boat, 
with  which  he  crossed  (finding  the 
Eitcanal  not  fordable),  and  secured 
Itwo  others  of  considerable  size  at 
Vol.  LXXXV. 


the  opposite  side,  with  which  we 
crossed  over  the  Grenadiers,  55th 
under  Brevet  Major  M‘Lean,  and 
a  body  of  Sappers  with  scaling 
ladders,  and  the  walls  were  soon 
in  possession  of  the  left  column.  I 
deem  it  right  here  to  observe,  that 
I  wras  much  assisted  in  crossing 
this  canal  by  Capt.  Watson,  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ship  Modeste,  who  joined 
me  at  the  moment  with  a  few 
seamen  from  that  ship.  Having 
collected  the  force  on  the  wall,  Sir 
W.  Parker,  with  the  seamen  and 
marines,  soon  joined  me,  and  we 
moved  round  the  city,  when  I  had 
several  gates  occupied.  Perceiving 
a  body  of  the  enemy  in  retreat 
towards  Hong-choo,  I  directed  the 
55th  to  pursue,  and  bring  them  to 
action  if  possible  ;  but  having  had 
to  make  the  circle  of  the  walls 
(three  miles),  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
move  the  force  into  the  city  until 
the  gates  were  occupied,  the 
Chinese  had  got  so  far  in  advance, 
that  Major  Fawcett  could  only 
come  up  with  the  stragglers ;  but 
it  had  the  good  effect  of  obliging 
most  of  this  body  to  throw  away 
their  arms  and  disperse.  It  is  so 
easy  for  a  Chinaman  to  divest  him¬ 
self  of  the  appearance  of  a  soldier, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  many  escaped 
by  throwing  off  the  outward  uni¬ 
form,  by  which  alone  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  peasantry.  I 
found  the  walls  not  so  high  or  in 
such  good  order  as  I  anticipated 
from  the  importance  of  this  place. 
The  Chinese  had  but  few  guns,  or 
even  gingals  mounted  on  them. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  found 
several  arsenals,  with  all  kinds  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  together  with 
a  foundry,  and  a  gunpowder  manu¬ 
factory,  which  of  course  I  have  or¬ 
dered  to  be  destroyed,  merely 
taking  off  the  few  (eleven)  brass 
guns.  The  Chinese  appear  to 
2  h 
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have  placed  all  their  reliance  on  the 
positions  on  the  heights,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  on  the  supposition  of  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  landing  a  large 
force  within  the  influence  of  such 
extraordinary  currents. 

Chapo  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
about  a  fourth  of  the  city  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  by  a  wall, 
within  which  alone  the  Tartars 
reside.  This  has  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  arrangement  of  our 
native  cantonments,  but  that  the 
houses  are  infinitely  superior. 
Every  male  adult  would  appear  to 
be  a  soldier,  and  in  every  house 
two  or  three  matchlocks,  with  a 
quantity  of  swords,  bows,  and 
arrows,  were  found.  This  would 
appear  to  be  a  Mantchoo  privilege, 
as  the  Chinese  troops  have  theirs 
collected  in  arsenals. 

The  strength  of  the  Chinese 
force  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
From  the  best  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  I  would  say  they  had  about 
8,000  men  in  the  city  and  on  the 
heights,  1,700  of  whom  were 
Mantchoo  Tartars.  I  calculate 
their  loss  to  be  about  from  1,200 
to  1,500  men. 

I  regret  to  feel  obliged  to  re¬ 
mark  that  my  loss  is  greater  than 
I  had  anticipated,  though  small 
when  the  strength  of  the  position, 
and,  for  a  time,  the  obstinate  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Chinese  are  taken  into 
consideration.  I  beg  to  inclose  a 
list  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to 
express  my  deep  regret  at  the  loss 
to  the  Service  and  to  his  country 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Tomlinson,  of  the 
Royal  Irish,  who  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  corps  in  the  full  career  of 
renown,  honoured  by  that  corps, 
lamented  by  all.  I  have  also  been 
deprived  of  the  valuable  services  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Mountain,  who  has 
received  three  severe,  but  I  trust. 


not  dangerous,  wounds.  The 
uniform  zealous  conduct  of  this 
meritorious  staff  officer  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  witnes- 
sing  and  pleasure  in  recording.  I 
fear  also  I  shall  for  a  considerable 
time  be  deprived  of  the  services  of 
Captain  Campbell,  of  the  55th, 
who  is  dangerously  wounded,  and 
whose  spirited  conduct  at  Chusan 
I  felt  called  on  to  notice.  Every 
possible  attention  has  been  paid  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  my  other 
wounded  officers  and  soldiers  by 
Dr.  French,  Superintending  Sur¬ 
geon,  whose  zealous  exertions  are 
unceasing,  and  I  am  most  thankful 
to  find  all  are  doing  well. 

The  conduct  of  the  whole  force 
calls  for  my  marked  approbation. 
To  Colonel  Schoedde,  Lieut. -Co¬ 
lonels  Morris  and  Montgomerie, 
commanding  columns,  my  best 
thanks  are  due :  they  well  executed 
every  order  they  received,  and  were 
as  well  supported  by  the  several 
commanding  officers  of  corps  and 
detachments.  Lieut.-Col.  Pratt, 
26th  Regiment;  Lieut.-Colonel 
Stevens,  49th;  Lieut.-Colonel 
Knowles,  Royal  Artillery ;  Major 
Fawcett,  55th;  Brevet -Major 
Grattan,  18th  Royal  Irish,  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  lamented  fall  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  Tomlinson,  Major 
Anstruther,  Madras  Artillery,  and 
Capt.  Simpson,  Rifle  Company, 
36th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  all 
of  whom  merit  my  warmest  thanks, 
as  do  likewise  the  general  and  my 
personal  staff,  from  whom  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  effective  assistance 
and  support,  all  having  accom¬ 
panied  me  throughout  the  opera¬ 
tions,  in  a  country  where  every 
order  has  to  be  conveyed  by  an 
officer  on  foot  over  most  difficult 
ground,  and  frequently  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  I  have  parti¬ 
cularly  to  express  my  sense  of 
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obligation  to  Major  Gough,  who 
had  combined  with  his  duties  as 
Deputy  Quartermaster-General, 
to  act  for  Lieut.-Col.  Mountain, 
for  the  (I  trust  temporary)  loss  of 
whose  services  I  have  already 
expressed  my  regret.  My  best 
thanks  are  also  due  to  Capt.  Pears, 
Field  Engineer,  who  afforded  me 
every  assistance ;  and  I  beg  to 
bring  to  your  Lordship’s  notice 
my  senior  Aide-de-Camp,  Captf 
Whittingham.  I  shall  now,  my 
Lord,  conclude  with  the  assurance, 
although  I  am  aware  as  a  British 


soldier  it  is  superfluous,  that  the 
force  intrusted  to  my  command 
has  but  one  common  object  in  the 
bright  career  which  I  anticipate 
for  it — an  anxious  wish  to  do  their 
duty  to  their  Sovereign,  and  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  their 
country. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  Gough, 

Lieut. •General, 
Commanding  Expedition  Land  Force . 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley, 

&c.,  &c.,  &c» 


Head  Quarters ,  Ching-keang-foo, 
July  25,  1842. 

My  Lord, — It  affords  me  great 
gratification  to  announce  to  your 
Lordship  that  our  progress  up  the 
Yang-tse-keang  has,  under  Divine 
Providence,  been  most  propitious, 
and  our  first  operations  upon  the 
shores  of  this  mighty  river  most 
successful. 

2.  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  Par¬ 
ker,  whom  I  will  here  beg  leave 
to  mention,  accompanied  me 
throughout  all  our  operations  be¬ 
fore  Chin-keang-foo  until  we  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  and  from  whom  I 
have  upon  this  as  upon  all  other 
occasions,  experienced  the  most 
cordial  and  able  support,  will  no 
doubt  enter  fully  into  detail  upon 
all  the  subjects  coming  more  par¬ 
ticularly  within  the  naval  depart¬ 
ment  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  very 
slightly  touch  on  them. 

3.  We  sailed  from  the  anchor¬ 
age  off  Woosung  on  the  6th.  Many 
unavoidable  delays  occurred  in 
bringing  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  se¬ 
venty  sail  of  men-of-war  and 
transports  up  a  river  for  the  most 
part  totally  unknown,  and  we  did 
not  reach  Suyshan,  the  first  point 


where  opposition,  if  it  can  be  so 
termed,  was  offered,  until  the 
14th.  A  few  shots  were  fired  here 
from  some  small  batteries,  recently 
erected,  at  the  leading  ships,  which 
landed  their  marines,  when  the 
enemy  fled.  The  fleet  anchored  at 
this  point,  and  the  batteries  and 
guns  were  destroyed.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  wind  came  more  ahead 
the  next  morning,  which,  together 
with  the  strength  of  the  current, 
and  the  further  difficulty  presented 
by  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river, 
prevented  the  ships  from  proceed¬ 
ing  on  the  15th.  On  the  16th, 
however,  I  accompanied  Sir  W. 
Parker  in  the  steam-frigate  Vixen , 
and  we  made  a  very  satisfactory 
and  accurate  reconnoissance  of  both 
Kin-shan  and  Chin-keang-foo. 
The  steamer  passed  close  to  the 
shore,  within  musket-range  of  the 
Imperial  Canal,  which  passes 
through  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
and  without  meeting  the  slightest 
opposition,  hundreds  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  crowding  the  shore  to 
gaze  on  her  as  she  passed.  This, 
as  well  as  all  our  accounts,  led  me 
to  believe  that  little  if  any  resist¬ 
ance  would  be  made.  Not  a  soldier 
2  L  2 
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appeared  upon  the  city  walls,  nor 
could  I  perceive  any  encampments 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fleet  that  evening. 

4.  On  the  17th  some  of  the 
fast-sailing  ships  of  war  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  pass  the  bend,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  river.  On  the  19th 
the  Cornwallis  effected  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  a  favourable  change  of 
wind  enabled  the  whole  fleet  to 
reach  Chin-keang-foo  on  the  20th. 

5.  This  city,  with  its  walls  in 
excellent  repair,  stands  within  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  half-a- mile  from  the 
river  ;  the  northern  and  the  eastern 
face  upon  a  range  of  steep  hills ; 
the  western  and  southern  faces  on 
low  ground,  with  the  Imperial 
Canal  serving  in  some  measure  as 
a  wet  ditch  to  these  faces.  To 
the  westward,  the  suburb  through 
which  the  canal  passes  extends  to 
the  river,  and  terminates  under  a 
precipitous  hill,  opposite  to  which, 
and  within  1,000  yards,  is  the 
island  of  Kin-shan,  a  mere  rock, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  water  ;  a 
small  seven-storied  pagoda  crowns 
the  summit,  and  a  few  temples 
and  imperial  pavilions,  partly  in 
ruins,  and  only  occupied  by  Chi¬ 
nese  priests,  run  round  its  base 
and  up  its  sides,  interspered  with 
trees.  The  island  is  not  more 
than  a  few  hundred  yards  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  by  no  means  cal¬ 
culated  for  a  military  possession, 
being  commanded  completely  by 
the  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river. 

6.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
lower  down  the  stream  there  is  a 
bluff  height,  connected  by  a  nar¬ 
row  ridge,  with  a  smaller  hill, 
both  capped  with  joss-houses,  and 
both  commanding  the  northern 
angle  of  the  city  wall.  Here  I 
determined  to  land  one  brigade. 
My  first  intention,  when  I  recon- 


noitered  this  place  on  the  16th, 
was  to  land  the  other  brigade  near 
a  range  of  low  hills  about  two  or 
three  miles  further  eastward,  so  as 
to  act  against  the  eastern  face  of 
the  city;  but  the  fleet  having 
come  to  anchor  on  the  20th  so  far 
up  the  river,  I  was  induced  to 
alter  my  plan  of  attack,  and  the 
more  readily,  as  I  perceived  from 
the  top  of  the  pagoda  on  Kin-shan 
three  encampments  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills 
south-west  of  the  city.  It  there¬ 
fore  appeared  an  object  of  import¬ 
ance  to  land  a  part  of  the  force,  so 
as  to  cut  off  these  troops ;  and  as 
I  ascertained  that  there  was  a 
good  landing-place  below  the  hill, 
nearly  opposite  to  Kin-shan,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  disembark  there  the 
two  remaining  brigades,  with  the 
brigade  of  Artillery. 

7.  The  necessary  arrangements 
were  immediately  made  for  landing 
at  daylight  on  the  21st.  Major 
General  Schoedde’s  brigade  (the 
2nd),  consisting  of  Royal  Artillery, 
Capt.  Greenwood ;  55th  Regt., 
Major  Warren  ;  6th  Madras  N.I., 
Lieut.  -  Colonel  Drever ;  Rifles, 
36th  Madras  N.  I.,  Capt.  Simp¬ 
son  ;  2nd  Madras  N.  I.,  Lieut— 
Colonel  Luard ;  detachment  Sap¬ 
pers,  Lieut.  Johnstone,  was  ordered 
to  land  at  daylight,  under  the 
bluff' height  north  of  the  city;  and 
the  Major-General  was  instructed 
to  take  and  occupy  the  two  hills 
that  command  the  north  and  east¬ 
ern  faces,  with  directions  to  turn 
this  diversion  into  a  real  attack,  if 
he  found  it  practicable  without 
incurring  much  loss. 

8.  The  first  brigade,  under  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Lord  Saltoun,  was 
directed  to  land  at  the  same  time 
below  the  hill,  opposite  Kin-shan, 
occupy  this  hill  with  two  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  troops  first  landed,  26  th 
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Cameramans,  Lieut.-Colonel  Pratt; 
Bengal  Volunteers,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Lloyd ;  flank  companies,  41st  Ma¬ 
dras  N.I.,  Major  Campbell ;  98th 
Regiment,  Lieut.-Colonel  Camp¬ 
bell  ;  and  form  on  the  first  open 
space  at  its  base,  out  of  view  of 
the  city  and  encampments,  so  as  to 
cover  the  landing  of  the  brigade  of 
guns  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Mont¬ 
gomerie,  of  the  Madras  Artillery, 
and  of  Major-General  Bartley’s 
brigade  (the  3rd) ;  18th  Royal 
Irish,  Major  Cowper ;  14th  Madras 
N.L,  Major  Young ;  49th  Regi¬ 
ment,  Lieut.  -  Colonel  Stephens. 
The  first  brigade,  under  Lord  Sal- 
toun,  I  destined  to  attack  the 
encampments ;  while  with  the 
third  brigade,  and  the  brigade  of 
artillery,  I  proposed  to  operate 
against  the  west  gate,  and  the 
western  face  of  the  city,  taking 
advantage  of  such  ground  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  might  present  them¬ 
selves. 

9.  The  brigades  of  Major-Ge¬ 
neral  Lord  Saltoun  and  Schoedde 
commenced  landing;  before  dav- 
light,  but  considerable  delay  took 
place  in  effecting  the  disembarka¬ 
tion,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  the  scattered  state  of  the 
ships- — some  of  which  were  aground 
— and  from  some  mistake  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  new  steamers. 
The  guns  were  next  landed,  and 
Major-General  Bartley’s  brigade 
followed.  I  accompanied  Major- 
General  Lord  Saltoun’s  brigade  in 
landing,  and  from  the  steep  hill  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  had  a  full  view  of 
the  city  and  encampments.  On  the 
walls  of  the  former  but  few  men 
appeared,  but  the  encampments 
were  still  occupied,  though  not 
more  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  men  showed  themselves ; 
I  therefore  directed  Lord  Saltoun 
to  move  forward  at  once  with  the 


troops  of  his  brigade  first  landed, 
the  98th  Regiment,  with  some 
companies  of  the  Bengal  Volun¬ 
teers,  and  the  flank  companies  of 
the  41st  Madras  N.L,  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  encampments,  and 
if  possible  cut  off  their  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  city.  I  sent  three 
guns  under  Major  Anstruther, 
with  this  brigade,  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Sappers,  in  case  difficulties 
should  present  themselves.  Three 
companies  of  the  Bengal  Volun¬ 
teers,  under  Major  Kent,  having 
landed  some  time  afterwards,  I 
sent  Major  Gough,  Deputy  Quar¬ 
termaster-General,  to  accompany 
them,  with  directions  to  fall  on  the 
enemy’s  right  flank,  perceiving  a 
path  over  some  undulating  ground 
which  I  thought  might  possibly 
lead  them  between  the  encamp¬ 
ment  and  the  city.  These  three 
companies  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  enemy,  not  having  appa¬ 
rently  been  seen  until  they  came 
close  to  the  position,  when  the 
Chinese  very  gallantly  rushed  on 
them,  and  were  not  repulsed  until 
they  came  into  almost  actual  con¬ 
tact.  Lord  Saltoun  issued  his  or¬ 
ders  most  satisfactorily,  driving  the 
enemy  before  him  over  the  hills, 
and  destroying  the  encampments. 

10.  The  26th  having  landed, 
proceeded  to  cover  the  guns,  which 
Lieut.-Colonel  Montgomerie  had 
placed  in  a  strong  position  on  a 
low  hill  to  the  west  of  and  com¬ 
manding  the  walls,  of  which  we 
could  take  a  considerable  portion 
in  reserve.  I  could  perceive  that 
no  strong  body  was  in  reserve  at 
this  point,  although  the  embrasures 
and  loop-holes  were  all  manned, 
evidently  by  Tartar  troops,  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  their  post.  Here 
1  determined  to  make  the  assault 
so  soon  as  Major-General  Bartley’s 
brigade  should  join  me,  as  I  felt 
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assured  that  my  guns  would  soon 
clear  the  ramparts  of  the  Tartars ; 
and  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  canal  was  fordable,  a  ridge  of 
earth  evidently  thrown  up  on  the 
original  excavation  giving  me  per¬ 
fect  cover  to  within  fifty  paces  of 
the  walls. 

11.  As  soon  as  the  18th  and 
greater  part  of  the  49th  joined 
me,  the  26th  being  for  the  time 
attached  to  this  brigade,  everything 
was  prepared  for  the  assault ;  I 
directed,  however,  the  Deputy 
Quartermaster  -  General  Major 
Gough,  to  ascertain  the  correctness 
of  my  information  as  to  the  canal. 
Three  officers  rushed  down  the 
bank  with  him,  and  I  think  it  but 
right  here  to  mention  their  names  : 
— Capt.  Loch,  Royal  Navy,  who, 
being  an  amateur  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  has  acted  most  zealously  as 
my  extra  Aide-de-Camp;  Lieut. 
Hodgson,  of  the  Cornwallis  ;  and 
Lieut.  Heatly,  Deputy  Assistant- 
Adjutant-General,  who  has  ever 
been  forward  where  he  could  be 
useful.  These  four  officers  swam 
the  canal,  thus  ascertaining  its 
impracticability  and  the  incorrect¬ 
ness  of  my  information. 

12.  I  was  now  equally  distant 
from  the  west  and  south  gates,  but 
perceiving  that  the  suburbs  would 
give  me  cover,  I  decided  on  forcing 
the  former  j  we  soon  reached  this 
point,  and  covering  parties  were 
pushed  on  close  to  the  banks  of 
the  canal.  Major  Malcolm,  of  the 
3rd  Dragoons,  who  acted  through¬ 
out  the  day  as  my  extra  Aide-de- 
Camp,  and  Brevet-Capt.  Balfour, 
Brigade  Major  of  Artillery,  were 
very  active  in  discovering  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  gate.  Two  guns, 
under  Lieut.  Molesworth,  of  the 
Madras  Artillery,  were  also  judi¬ 
ciously  placed,  so  as  to  take  the 
works  in  flank. 


13.  Under  this  cover,  Capt. 
Pears,  the  Commanding  Engineer, 
with  great  spirit  and  judgment, 
placed  the  powder-bags,  and  ef¬ 
fectually  blew  in  the  gate,  giving 
the  troops  a  clear  entrance  through 
a  long  archway,  not,  as  it  proved, 
into  the  body  of  the  place,  but 
into  an  outwork  of  considerable 
extent.  In  this  outwork  we  met 
Capt.  Richards,  of  the  Cornwallis, 
who  had  most  promptly  landed  the 
Marines  of  that  ship,  on  hearing 
that  two  gun-boats,  with  artillery, 
in  proceeding  up  the  canal,  had 
unexpectedly  approached  the  walls, 
and  were  severely  pressed.  Find¬ 
ing,  however,  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  diverted,  he  escaladed  this 
work  in  the  re-entering  angle  near 
a  sallyport.  All  further  difficul¬ 
ties  at  this  point  were  cleared,  as 
we  found  Major-General  Schoedde 
in  possession  of  the  inner  gateway. 

14.  This  officer,  with  his  wonted 
decision,  taking  advantage  of  his 
discretionary  power,  converted  his 
diversion  into  a  real  attack,  esca¬ 
laded  the  city  walls  at  the  north 
angle,  cleared  the  whole  line  of 
rampart  to  the  westward,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  inner  gateway,  which  was 
obstinately  defended.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  express  my  approval  of 
the  spirited  and  judicious  way  in 
which  Major-General  Schoedde 
fulfilled  my  orders ;  nor  can  I 
better  convey  to  your  Lordship  the 
operations  of  his  brigade  than  by 
forwarding  his  report. 

15.  By  these  combined  move¬ 
ments  a  body  of  Tartars  was  driven 
into  one  division  of  the  western 
outwork,  without  a  possibility  of 
retreat ;  and  as  they  would  not 
surrender,  most  of  them  were  either 
shot  or  destroyed  in  the  burning 
houses,  several  of  which  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  Tartar  troops 
themselves  or  by  our  guns.  As 
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soon  as  I  could  collect  a  sufficient 
body  of  the  3rd  brigade,  I  di¬ 
rected  Major-General  Bartley  to 
proceed  with  it  along  the  west 
face,  and  occupy  the  several  gates 
to  the  south  and  east  of  the  city. 
The  sun  at  this  time  being  nearly 
overpowering,  I  was  anxious  to 
keep  as  many  of  the  men  as  possi¬ 
ble  under  cover  until  towards  even¬ 
ing,  when  I  proposed  moving  into 
the  Tartar  city,  and  occupying  the 
principal  positions ;  but  the  troops 
under  Major-General  Bartley,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  18th,  and  part  of  the 
49th  Regiment,  were  soon  hotly 
engaged  with  a  body  of  from  800 
to  1,000  Tartars,  who,  under  cover 
of  some  inclosures,  opened  a  de¬ 
structive  fire  upon  our  men,  as 
they  were  filing  round  the  walls. 
The  leading  division  of  the  49th 
dashing  down  the  rampart  on  their 
left,  while  the  18th  pushed  for¬ 
ward  to  turn  their  right ;  they 
were  soon  dispersed,  although  some 
of  them  fought  with  great  despera¬ 
tion.  It  afforded  me  much  satis¬ 
faction  to  witness  the  spirited 
manner  in  which  Major-General 
Bartley  performed  this  duty,  with 
a  small  force  of  exhausted  men. 
The  Admiral,  who  was  moving 
with  the  Marines  of  the  Corn - 
rvallis  along  the  line  of  wall  which 
had  been  cleared  by  the  55th, 
hearing  the  heavy  firing,  with  his 
usual  anxiety  to  afford  assistance, 
attempted  to  move  across  the  city, 
and  was  strongly  opposed  at  seve¬ 
ral  points  in  the  streets  where  the 
Tartars  had  collected. 

16.  The  sun  now  became  so 
overpowering  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  move,  with  men  already 
fatigued  with  their  exertions,  and 
I  regret  to  sav  that  several  died 
from  the  intense  heat.  We  re¬ 
mained,  therefore,  in  occupation  of 
the  gates  until  six  o’clock,  when 


several  parties  were  pushed  into 
the  Tartar  city  and  to  the  public 
offices.  The  Tartar  General’s 
house  was  burnt ;  that  of  the 
Lieut.-General  (Hai)  it  appears 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  his  own 
orders,  and  he  was  destroyed  in  it ; 
his  secretary,  who  was  found  the 
next  morning  by  Mr.  Morrison, 
principal  Chinese  interpreter,  re¬ 
lated  this  event,  and  pointed  out 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  chief. 
Finding  dead  bodies  of  Tartars  in 
every  house  we  entered,  princi¬ 
pally  women  and  children,  thrown 
into  wells  or  otherwise  murdered 
by  their  own  people,  I  was  glad  to 
withdraw  the  troops  from  this 
frightful  scene  of  destruction,  and 
placed  them  in  a  commanding  po¬ 
sition  at  the  principal  public  offices 
in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  following  morning  search  was 
made  for  arms,  ammunition,  and 
treasure;  about  60,000  dollars* 
worth  of  Syce  silver  was  found  in 
public  offices,  and  all  the  arms  and 
arsenals  discovered  were  destroyed. 

17.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Tartar  soldiers  did  not  calculate 
on  the  rapidity  of  our  movements, 
and  considered  the  city  impregna¬ 
ble  ;  a  great  number  of  those  who 
escaped  our  fire  committed  suicide, 
after  destroying  their  families ;  the 
loss  of  life  has  been,  therefore,  ap¬ 
palling,  as  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Mantchoo  race  in  this  city  is  ex¬ 
tinct.  As  in  all  other  places  we 
have  taken,  the  respectable  inha¬ 
bitants  have  fled,  as  well  as  the 
local  authorities.  The  suburbs  are 
larger  than  the  city,  which  is 
about  four  miles  in  circumference ; 
plunderers  flocking  in  by  hundreds 
from  the  country  have  joined  the 
populace,  and  such  is  their  syste¬ 
matic  mode  of  proceeding,  that  in 
one  instance  which  came  to  my 
knowledge  they  set  fire  to  both 
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ends  of  the  street  in  the  western 
suburb,  where  there  was  a  large 
pawnbroker’s  shop,  (uniformly  the 
first  object  of  pillage,)  in  order  to 
check  all  interruption,  while  they 
carried  off  their  booty  by  the  side- 
lanes.  I  was  most  anxious  to  put 
a  stop  to  these  scenes  of  devasta¬ 
tion,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
practicable  in  so  wide  a  labyrinth 
of  streets  and  lanes,  without  con¬ 
stant  harassing  exposures  to  the 
troops,  during  the  hottest  seasons 
of  the  year.  Cholera  has  made  its 
appearance ;  Ensign  Weir,  of  the 
49th  Regiment,  died  this  evening, 
and  several  men  of  the  same  corps 
have  been  attacked  by  the  disease. 

18.  I  propose  to  leave  Major- 
General  Schoedde  with  his  brigade 
here.  Two  regiments  and  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  Artillery  will  occupy 
the  bluff  height  and  a  smaller  hill, 
which  command  the  north  angle  of 
the  city  walls,  in  which  I  have 
directed  extensive  breaches  to  be 
made,  and  the  whole  line  of  para¬ 
pet  will  be  demolished.  Another 
regiment  will  occupy  the  hill  above 
the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  Island  of  Kinshan  :  Sir 
William  Parker  leaving  a  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  ships,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  force,  we  shall 
advance  on  Nanking. 

19.  The  Mandarin  who  has  so 
frequently  visited  us  has  again 
brought  a  joint  despatch  from 
Keying,  maternal  uncle  to  the 
Emperor,  and  Elepoo,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  answer,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  submitted  by  Her  Ma- 
jessty’s  Plenipotentiary.  It  only 
now  remains  for  me  to  express  my 


warmest  approval  of  the  conduct 
of  the  troops  of  all  arms,  as  well 
Native  as  European ;  all  were  ani¬ 
mated  with  one  common  feeling  of 
devotion,  and  the  anxiety  of  all 
ranks  to  meet  my  wishes  has  been 
most  cheering.  Major  -  Generals 
Lord  Saltoun  and  Bartley,  and 
Lieut.-Colonel  Montgomery,  report 
most  favourably  of  the  assistance 
they  derived  from  the  several  Com¬ 
manding  Officers  under  them,  and 
from  their  respective  Brigade  Staff. 

To  the  officers  commanding 
brigades  and  corps,  as  to  all  the 
general  and  my  personal  Staff,  I 
am  much  indebted  ;  and  it  affords 
me  great  satisfaction  to  add  that 
Lieut.-Colonel  Mountain,  the  De¬ 
puty  Adjutant- General,  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered  from  the  severe 
wounds  he  received  at  Chapoo  to 
take  his  usual  prominent  share  in 
every  active  operation. 

I  regret  to  say  that  our  loss  has 
been  considerable,  but  not  more 
than  was  to  be  expected,  from  the 
desperation  with  which  the  Tartars 
fought  for  their  homes,  and  from 
the  strength  of  their  positions.  I 
inclose  a  return  of  killed  and 
wounded,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
town,  and  the  operations  before  it. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  Gough, 

Lieut. -General. 

P.  S.  29  th  July. — I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  since  the  foregoing 
despatch  was  written,  Lieut.-Co¬ 
lonel  Stephens,  commanding  49th 
Regiment, has  died,  in  consequence, 
I  fear,  of  the  great  fatigue  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun  which  he  under¬ 
went  on  21st  inst. 
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Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  to  Lord  Stanley. 


British  Cantonment,  before  Nankin, 
Aug.  21. 

My  Lord,— It  has  pleased  Al¬ 
mighty  God  to  crown  Her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  arms  with  complete  success, 
and  compel  the  Emperor  of  China 
to  recognize  the  claims  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  by  accredited  com¬ 
missioners,  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  peace,  dictated  by  the  long 
lightly-esteemed  foreigners,  whose 
power  is  henceforth  acknowledged. 

The  display  of  our  military  and 
naval  force  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  the  interruption  of  all 
commercial  intercourse  by  the 
imperial  canal,  the  fall,  within  a 
few  hours  after  our  landing,  of 
Chin-keang-foo,  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est,  and,  from  its  position,  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  China ; 
and  the  investment  by  a  victorious 
force  of  the  ancient  capital  of  this 
vast  empire,— -have,  under  Divine 
Providence,  been  the  happy  means 
of  effecting  this  great  change  in 
the  Tartar  councils,  and  are,  I  have 
no  doubt,  destined  to  produce  re¬ 
sults  of  no  less  importance  to  the 
civilized  world  than  to  our  own 
country. 

2.  The  movement  upon  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  suggested  by  the 
British  Government,  strenuously 
advocated  by  the  Gov.-Gen.  of 
India,  and  which  was  fortunately 
undertaken  by  Sir  W.  Parker  and 
myself,  previous  to  the  receipt  of 
the  instructions,  has  thus  led  to  an 
earlier  adjustment  of  the  differences 
between  India  and  China  than 
could  probably  have  been  effected 
by  any  other  line  of  operation. 

3.  I  will  not  enter  into  much 
detail  of  our  movements  since  my 
last  despatch  of  the  25  th  ult. 

On  the  29th,  I  embarked  the 


force  intended  to  act  against  Nan¬ 
kin,  leaving  Major- Gen.  Schoedde 
with  H.M/s  55th,  and  one  company 
of  the  98th,  the  2nd  and  6th  Regts. 
of  Madras,  N.I.,  and  a  proportion 
of  Artillery  and  Sappers,  to  occupy 
Chin-keang  -  foo,  or  rather  the 
heights  commanding  it,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  imperial  canal.  The 
city  had  become  uninhabitable,  from 
the  number  of  dead  bodies  in  the 
houses  that  were  occupied  by  the 
Tartar  troops  near  the  several 
gates,  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
Tartar  town.  From  the  decom¬ 
posed  and  scattered  state  of  these 
bodies,  it  would  have  been  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  bury  them  without  much 
risk  to  the  health  of  the  troops 
employed,  and  without  breaking 
into  numerous  houses,  which  might 
have  led  to  consequences  scarcely 
less  objectionable.  I  regret  to  say, 
that  notwithstanding  every  pre¬ 
caution,  I  have  lost  several  officers 
and  men  by  cholera. 

4.  From  the  prevalence  of  con¬ 
trary  winds,  the  fleet  could  not 
stem  the  current  of  the  Yang-tse- 
keang  until  the  morning  of  the 
4th  inst.,  when  the  transports,  with 
Lord  Saltoun’s  brigade,  were  en¬ 
abled  to  proceed.  The  Hon.  Com¬ 
pany’s  steam  frigate  Queen ,  having 
II. M’s  Plenipotentiary  on  board, 
towed  up  the  Marion  head-quarter 
ship,  and  on  the  5  th  we  anchored 
off  Nankin  ;  the  Cornwallis  having 
effected  the  passage  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  day.  The  whole  of  the  ships 
did  not  reach  the  anchorage  off 
this  citv  until  the  9th  inst. 

5.  PrevioustoourleavingChing- 
keang-foo,  anxious  to  avert  the 
calamities  consequent  upon  an  as¬ 
sault,  and  a  repetition  of  the  scenes 
of  Tartar  self  destruction,  and 
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universal  plunder  by  a  Chinese 
rabble,  which  we  had  witnessed 
with  so  much  horror  at  that  city, 
the  Admiral  and  myself  had  for¬ 
warded,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tartar  General  who  fell  there,  a 
summons  to  New  Kein,  Viceroy  of 
the  two  Keang  provinces.  Had 
the  terms  been  accepted,  the  fleet 
and  army  would  have  been  dis¬ 
posable  for  the  immediate  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  active  operations,  the  army 
against  Soochoo  and  Hangchow, 
while  a  portion  of  the  fleet  might 
have  proceeded  to  blockade  the 
Peiho,  and  stop  the  trade  in  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-che-le. 

6.  Finding  it  unlikely  that  we 
should  gain  our  object,  unless  some 
strong  demonstration  were  made, 
and  having  carefully  reconnoitred, 
the  river  line  of  defences  in  one  of 
the  small  steamers,  the  Admiral 
and  I  made  our  arrangements  ac¬ 
cordingly  for  such  demonstration 
and  for  the  assault,  should  neither 
our  terms  be  accepted,  nor  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  commenced,  which  we 
had  some  reason  to  expect  from  the 
announcement  of  the  approach  of 
the  Imperial  Commissioners.  I 
shall  here  beg  leave  to  give  some 
particulars  of  this  demonstration, 
as  I  conceive  that  the  alarm  to 
which  it  gave  rise  hastened  the 
event  that  we  most  desired. 

7,  It  would  not  be  easy  to  give 
your  Lordship  a  clear  description  of 
this  vast  city,  or  rather  of  the  vast 
space  encompassed  within  its  walls. 
I  shall,  therefore,  only  observe, 
that  the  northern  angle  reaches  to 
within  about  700  paces  of  the 
river,  and  that  the  western  face 
runs  for  some  miles  along  the  base 
of  wooded  heights,  rising  imme¬ 
diately  behind  it,  and  is  then  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  great  distance  upon 
low  ground,  having  before  it  a 
deep  canal,  which  also  extends 


along  the  southern  face,  serving  as 
a  wet  ditch  to  both.  There  is  a 
very  large  suburb  on  the  low 
ground  in  front  of  the  west  and 
south  faces ;  at  the  south  -  east 
angle  is  the  Tartar  city,  which  is  a 
separate  fortress,  divided  from  the 
Chinese  town  by  high  walls.  The 
eastern  face  extends  in  an  irregu¬ 
lar  line  for  many  miles,  running 
towards  the  south  over  a  spur  of 
Chungsan,  a  precipitous  mountain 
overlooking  the  whole  country,  the 
base  of  which  commands  the  ram¬ 
part.  In  this  face  are  three  gates ; 
the  most  northerly  (the  Teshing) 
is  approachable  by  a  paved  road, 
running  between  wooded  hills  to 
within  500  paces  of  the  walls, 
whence  it  is  carried  along  a  culti¬ 
vated  flat ;  the  next  (the  Taiping) 
is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  base  of  Chungshan,  and  that 
to  the  south  (the  Chanyang)  en¬ 
ters  the  Tartar  city.  There  is  a 
long  line  of  unbroken  wall  between 
the  Teshing  gate  and  the  river, 
hardly  approachable  from  swamps 
and  low  paddy  land,  and  the  space 
between  the  Teshing  and  Tai¬ 
ping  gates  is  occupied  by  rather 
an  extensive  lake.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  these  last-mentioned 
gates  was  very  closely  and  ju¬ 
diciously  reconnoitred  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Montgomerie  and  Captain 
Pears.  ” 

8.  The  reports  as  to  the  amount 
of  troops  in  the  city,  which  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  contain  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  have  varied  exceed¬ 
ingly.  I  am  informed,  however, 
that  the  fugitives  from  Chin- 
keang-foo  have  reached  this  place, 
increasing  the  Tartar  garrison  to 
about  6,000,  including  the  adults 
of  that  nation  resident  in  the  city, 
who  are  all  trained  to  arms,  and 
perhaps  the  most  formidable  op¬ 
ponents,  as  they  fight  for  their 
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families  and  their  homes.  The 
Chinese  regulars  amount,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  to  about  9,000, 
besides  the  Militia.  From  the 
great  extent  of  the  walls,  said  to 
be  twenty  miles  in  circumference, 
although  generally  too  high  to 
escalade,  (from  about  seventy  to 
twenty-eight  feet  in  the  lowest 
part, )  and  from  the  canals,  suburbs, 
swamps,  and  lake,  in  most  places 
difficult  to  approach,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  I  could  take  the  city 
whenever  I  pleased,  by  threaten¬ 
ing  it  at  such  distant  points  as  to 
prevent  the  concentration  of  a 
large  opposing  force,  the  very  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  approach  affording  the 
means  of  detaching  small  parties 
with  impunity  to  create  diversions; 
but  I  was  well  aware  that  the 
stand  would  be  made  in  the  Tartar 
city.  My  force  consisted  of  4500 
effective  fighting  men ;  most  of  the 
Europeans  had  been  with  me  since 
the  commencement  of  operations 
in  China,  and  would,  I  was  well 
assured,  at  once  place  their  colours 
unaided  on  the  walls,  whenever  I 
gave  the  order,  while  all  the  new 
corps  eagerly  looked  for  a  second 
opportunity  of  emulating  their 
brother  soldiers ;  but  it  was  a 
great  object  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  horrors  of  Chapoo  and  Chin- 
keang-foo,  and  Sir  William  Par¬ 
ker  and  myself  were  therefore 
anxious  to  try  the  effect  of  a  de¬ 
monstration. 

g.  Had  active  measures  been 
called  for,  the  north  angle  was  the 
only  point  against  which  the  ships 
could  act,  and  I  determined  to  ap¬ 
proach  or  threaten  the  east  face 
in  its  whole  extent,  and  the  south¬ 
east  angle.  The  Cornwallis,  Blonde 
and  heavy  steamers,  were  accord¬ 
ingly  placed  in  position,  the  first 
within  1000  paces  of  the  Ifung 
gate,  with  her  broadside  bearing 


upon  a  sort  of  demi-bastion,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  breach ;  the 
Blonde,  so  as  to  take  the  defence 
of  that  gate  and  bastion  in  flank ; 
and  the  steamers,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  parapet  of  the  wall  on  either 
side  the  point  to  be  breached.  I 
instructed  Major  General  Bartley 
to  enter  the  city  at  this  point  with 
his  brigade,  consisting  of  H.  M's. 
18th  and  49th,  and  the  14th  Ma¬ 
dras  N.  I.,  amounting  to  1800 
men,  supported  by  300  Royal 
Marines. 

10.  On  the  11th  and  following 
days,  the  remainder  of  the  force, 
consisting  of  Lord  Saltoun’s  bri¬ 
gade,  the  flank  companies  of  the 
corps  at  Chin-keang-foo,  and  the 
rifle  company  36th  Madras  N.  I., 
together  with  one  troop  of  horse, 
and  three  companies  of  Foot  Artil¬ 
lery,  with  the  whole  of  the  Light 
Field  Train  and  Sappers,  were 
landed  at  a  village  about  five  miles 
down  a  creek,  from  whence  a  good 
paved  road  leads  to  the  Taiping 
and  Teshing  gates.  I  established 
the  force  in  and  about  a  large  vil¬ 
lage,  equidistant  from  these  two 
gates,  and  decided  on  my  line  of 
proceeding,  in  case  we  should  be 
driven  to  active  operation ;  this 
was  to  threaten  the  two  flank  gates 
making  the  real  attack  to  the  right 
of  the  Taiping  gate,  covered  by 
the  concentrated  fire  of  the  guns 
from  the  commanding  slope  of 
the  Chungshan  hills.  The  point 
forced,  the  Tartar  city  would  vir¬ 
tually  be  taken,  as  my  guns,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Taiping  gate,  could 
immediately  be  placed  upon  an 
eminence  perfectly  commanding 
the  inner  wall  and  town,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  few  hundred  yards, 
whilst  the  bulk  of  my  force,  by  a 
rapid  advance  on  the  Drum  Tower 
in  the  Chinese  city,  might  cut  oft 
the  troops  defending  the  north 
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and  east  faces  from  the  Tartar  gar¬ 
rison. 

11.  I  have  been  thus  circum¬ 
stantial,  my  Lord,  in  regard  to  my 
dispositions,  in  order  to  show  what 
I  could  readily  have  done,  ably 
supported  as  I  am,  had  not  my 
country’s  interests,  and,  I  trust, 
my  country’s  honour,  been  equally 
maintained  by  a  mere  demonstra¬ 
tion.  On  the  17th,  I  received  the 
accompanying  letter  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  hostilities,  from  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Plenipotentiary,  who  will 
no  doubt  fully  report  upon  the 
various  circumstances  and  com¬ 
munications  that  preceded  the  fi¬ 
nal  happy  result.  1  understand 
that  full  powers  were  sent  to  the 
Commissioners  upon  the  Emperor’s 
hearing  of  the  fall  of  Chin-keang- 
fou,  and  from  their  anxiety  to  pay 
the  first  instalment,  there  can  be 
little  apprehension  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  refusing  to  ratify  a  peace 
which  is  called  for  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  country.  In  the 
meantime,  until  the  whole  of  the 
first  instalment  shall  be  paid,  no¬ 
thing  shall  be  relaxed  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  preparation  aud  pre¬ 
caution. 

12.  To  his  Excellency  Sir  H. 
Pottinger,  I  am  much  indebted  for 
his  friendly  readiness  to  aid  me 
with  every  information  in  his  pow¬ 
er,  and  for  his  uniform  forbearance 
from  all  interference  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  with  military  operations 
and  movements.  But  it  is  not  for 
me  to  enlarge  upon  the  able  pub¬ 
lic  services  of  this  high  function¬ 
ary. 

To  Sir  W.  Parker  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  I  cannot  too 
strongly  express  my  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation.  We  have  worked  toge¬ 
ther  for  the  common  cause,  and  I 
have  ever  found  him,  and  the  pow¬ 
erful  arm  over  which  he  presides. 


desirous  to  meet  my  wishes,  and 
prompt  and  cordial  in  every  con¬ 
joint  undertaking. 

13.  It  is  now  my  pleasing  duty 
to  bring  to  your  Lordship’s  notice 
those  gallant  officers  and  troops 
who,  throughout  the  active  opera¬ 
tions  in  China,  in  a  warfare  new 
to  the  British  arms,  exposed  in 
various  instances  to  temptations  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  assailed  by  sick¬ 
ness  which  in  some  cases  left  but 
few  effective  men  in  strong  corps, 
and  often  subjected  togreat  fatigue, 
under  a  burning  sun,  have  never 
in  any  instance  met  a  check,  not 
because  their  foes  were  few  in 
number,  devoid  of  courage,  or  slow 
to  hazard  life  in  personal  contact, 
but  because  their  own  science,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  devotion,  made  them 
irresistible. 

From  the  officers  commanding 
brigades  and  corps,  as  from  the 
general  and  my  personal  Staff,  I 
have  uniformly  received  the  most 
ready  and  energetic  assistance,  and 
I  shall  beg  hereafter  to  submit 
their  names,  with  those  of  the  se¬ 
veral  officers  whom  I  have  on  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions  felt  myself  called 
upon  to  mention.  It  will  be  a 
subject  of  no  ordinary  gratification 
to  me,  in  after  life,  if  I  am  permit¬ 
ted  to  feel  that  I  have  been  the 
happy  means  of  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  my  Sovereign,  conduct  so 
much  redounding  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  high  character  of  Her 
Majesty's  arms. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  Gough, 

Lieut.  General . 

P.  S.,  August  29. — I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  add,  that  I  have  this 
day  witnessed  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty,  and  by  the 
Commissioners  Keying,  Eleepoo, 
and  Newkein,  on  that  of  the  Em-* 
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peror ;  and  that  the  ratification  of 
peace  is  no  longer  doubtful,  the 
Emperor’s  assent  to  the  terms  hav¬ 
ing  been  previously  received. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Admiral  has  determined  to  send 
off  a  steamer  direct  to  Bombay, 
and  I  take  the  opportunity  to  for¬ 


ward  this  despatch  by  my  Aide- 
de-Camp,  Captain  Whittingham, 
who  has  been  with  me  during  the 
late  operations,  and  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  my  views  in  regard 
to  China,  and  whom  I  beg  leave 
to  bring  to  your  Lordship’s  notice. 


t 


CHINA. 

RETURN  to  an  Order  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  Commons,  dated  16th  May  1843 ;  for,  STATEMENT  of  the  Sums  paid  on  account  of 
the  War  in  CHINA,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  made  out,  and  of  the  Sums  received  or  due  from  CHINA,  under  the  late  Treaty  of  Peace 
or  otherwise. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

(  Taken  from  the  Literary  Gazette. ) 


We  congratulate  the  country  on 
the  happy  return  of  one  of  the 
most  memorable  expeditions  ever 
recorded  in  English  history ;  an 
expedition  fortunate  in  every  re¬ 
spect —  in  the  outfit  provision 
made  for  its  success,  in  the  intre¬ 
pidity  and  skill  of  its  conduct 
throughout,  in  the  perfect  accom¬ 
plishment  of  all  its  scientific  ob¬ 
jects,  in  the  continued  health  and 
preservation  of  the  human  beings 
exposed  to  its  perils  and  priva¬ 
tions,  in  the  harmony  which  has 
never  for  a  moment  been  inter¬ 
rupted  among  officers  and  men  by 
jealousies  or  misbehaviour,  and 
finally,  in  its  auspicious  arrival  at 
home,  after  four  years  of  brave 
and  unwearied  exertion,  in  safety, 
to  be  crowned  with  the  rewards 
and  honours  so  nobly  earned  from 
an  admiring  and  grateful  nation. 

Justly  may  Great  Britain  be 
proud  of  this  achievement ;  and 
sure  we  are  that  its  glory  will  not 
be  felt  by  Britain  alone,  but  be 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world,  to  which,  as  well  as  to 
ourselves,  its  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  results  in  science  belong. 
The  exemplary  humanity  and  pru¬ 
dence  of  Captain  J.  Ross,  Captain 
Crozier,  and  their  gallant  com¬ 
panions  intrusted  with  the  com¬ 
mand  and  direction  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  are  above  all  praise ;  and 
the  reciprocating  steadiness  and 
devotedness  of  the  crews  of  the 
two  vessels  are  no  less  creditable 
to  the  national  character.  Three 


fine  fellows  were  lost  by  accident 
within  the  four  years  j  but  such 
was  the  effectual  care  and  ma¬ 
nagement  bestowed  during  all 
that  time,  under  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  toil  and  danger,  that  the 
first  natural  death  occurred  at 
Bio,  on  the  homeward  voyage,  and 
the  first  and  only  corpse  was  there 
committed  to  the  earth.  Highly 
as  we  must  think  of  what  has  been 
done  in  other  respects,  the  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  comfort  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  men,  and  thus  restoring 
them  to  their  country  in  robust 
health  and  vigour,  must,  in  our 
opinion,  demand  the  warmest  tri¬ 
bute  of  applause,  and  redound 
most  signally  to  the  honour  of 
their  leaders. 

The  Erebus ,  Captain  James 
Ross,  and  the  Terror ,  Captain 
Crozier,  left  England  on  the  29th 
September,  1839,  and  made  ob¬ 
servations  at  Madeira,  Port  Praya, 
St.  Paul’s  Rock,  and  Trinidad. 
On  the  last  day  of  January,  1840, 
the  expedition  reached  St.  He¬ 
lena,  Captain  Ross  having  been 
desirous,  in  taking  this  course,  to 
determine  the  important  point  of 
minimum  magnetic  intensity,  and 
the  nature  of  the  curve  connecting 
those  points  in  which  that  inten¬ 
sity  is  weakest.  This  he  accu¬ 
rately  accomplished ;  and  we  may 
note,  that  the  large  space  of  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  so  traversed  possesses 
the  least  magnetic  intensity  of  any 
like  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  position  of  the  line. 
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presumed  to  be  proceeding  towards 
the  north,  being  thus  ascertained, 
it  will  be  easy  in  all  future  time 
to  mark  its  progress,  and  establish 
a  certain  law  upon  the  subject. 

[  Vide  “  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1842/’]  The  position 
of  the  line  of  no-dip  or  magnetic 
equator  was  also  determined,  and 
fixed  grounds  laid  for  subsequent 
observation  of  the  changes  to 
which  it  may  be  liable. 

The  magnetic  observatory  at 
St.  Helena  having  been  set  on 
foot,  and  the  officers  and  instru¬ 
ments  landed,  the  expedition  sailed 
again  Feb.  8,  and  March  17  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  similar  services  were  per¬ 
formed.  A  series  of  daily  experi¬ 
ments  was  made  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  specific  gravity  of  the 
sea,  at  the  depths  of  180,  300, 
480,  and  600  fathoms,  and  at 
length  soundings  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  were  struck  by  the 
plummet.  From  all  which,  the 
physical  condition  of  this  element 
will  come  to  be  better  understood. 

April  3.  The  Cape  was  left 
behind,  and  the  system  of  mag¬ 
netic  observation  sedulously  and 
zealously  continued,  to  connect 
the  voyage  with  the  observatories 
established  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Kerguelen’s  Land  was 
reached  on  the  12th  of  May;  and 
on  the  29th  (the  day  previously 
fixed  for  simultaneous  observa¬ 
tion),  the  magnetometric  instru¬ 
ments  were  noted  every  2f  mi¬ 
nutes  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  and, 
fortunately,  one  of  the  magnetic 
storms,  which  have  been  noticed 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  oc¬ 
curred,  and  its  affecting  the  in¬ 
struments,  as  at  Toronto,  afforded 
complete  proof  of  the  vast  extent 
of  magnetic  influences  pervading 
the  earth’s  diameter  with  a  ve¬ 


locity  equal  to  light  or  electri¬ 
city. 

Geological  and  geographical  in¬ 
vestigations  were  carried  on  here. 
Large  fossil  trees  were  found  in 
the  lava,  and  indicated  the  igneous 
origin  of  these  islands.  Extensive 
seams  of  coal  were  also  imbedded 
in  the  volcanic  mass,  which  may, 
with  great  benefit,  be  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  steam  naviga¬ 
tion  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  be  of  immense  importance  to 
the  commerce  of  India. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

From  Hobart  Town,  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,  the  expedition  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Auckland  Islands,  and 
completed  a  perfect  series  of  mag¬ 
netic  observations  on  the  import¬ 
ant  term-day  of  November,  1840. 
The  anticipatory  attempts  of  the 
American  Lieutenant  Wilkes  and 
the  French  Commodore  D’Urville 
having  become  known  to  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  Captain  Ross  wisely  used 
his  discretionary  power  in  altering 
his  route  from  that  originally  in¬ 
tended.  He  accordingly  directed 
his  course  for  the  utmost  south,  at 
about  the  170th  deg.  of  east  long., 
by  which  the  isodynamic  oval  and 
the  point  exactly  between  the  two 
foci  of  greater  magnetic  intensity 
might  be  passed  over  and  deter¬ 
mined  directly  between  the  tracks 
of  the  Russian  navigator  Belling- 
hausen  and  our  own  illustrious 
Cook.  He  then  proposed  to  steer 
S.  W.  towards  the  pole,  rather 
than  attempt  its  approach  directly 
from  the  north  on  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  footsteps  of  preceding  voy¬ 
agers. 

On  the  12th  of  December  he 
quitted  Auckland  Islands,  touched 
at  Canfl^bell  Island,  and  passing 
through  numerous  icebergs  to  the 
southward  of  63  deg.  latitude, 
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made  the  Pack. edge,  and  entered 
the  Antarctic  circle,  on  New  Year’s 
day,  1841.  This  pack  was  not  so 
formidable  as  represented  by  the 
French  and  Americans,  but  a  gale 
and  other  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances  prevented  the  vessels  from 
entering  it  at  the  time.  A  gale 
from  the  northward  blew  them 
off,  and  it  was  not  till  the  5th 
that  they  regained  it,  about  100 
miles  to  the  eastward,  in  lat. 
66  deg.  45  min.  8.,  and  long. 
174  deg.  16  min.  E.,  when,  though 
the  wind  was  blowing  and  the 
sea  running  high  directly  upon  it, 
the  entrance  was  effected  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury  to  either 
ship.  After  advancing  through  it 
a  few  miles,  they  were  able  to 
make  their  way  to  the  southward, 
with  comparative  ease  and  safety. 
Thick  fogs,  however,  ensued,  and, 
with  light  winds,  rendered  their 
course  more  difficult  as  well  as 
tedious ;  and  constant  snow-  showers 
impeded  their  operations.  When¬ 
ever  a  clear  glimpse  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  thev  were  nevertheless  en- 
couraged  by  seeing  a  strong  water- 
sky  to  the  S.E.  ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  after  sailing 
above  200  miles  through  the  pack, 
they  gained  a  perfectly  clear  sea, 
and  bore  away  S.W.  for  the  mag¬ 
netic  pole ! 

Jan.  11,  lat.  70  deg.  47  min. 
S.,  and  long.  172  deg.  36  min.  E., 
land  was  discovered  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  100  miles,  directly 
in  their  course,  and  between  them 
and  the  pole — the  southernmost 
known  land  ever  discovered, though 
somewhat  nearly  approached  by 
the  Russians  twenty  years  ago. 
As  those  who  accomplished  this 
honour  for  their  country  approach¬ 
ed,  it  was  seen  to  rise  in  lofty 
mountain  peaks,  of  from  9,000 
to  12,000  feet  in  height,  entirely 
Vol,  LXXXV. 


covered  with  eternal  snow,  and 
the  glaciers  projecting  from  the 
vast  mountain  brows  for  many 
miles  into  the  ocean.  By-and-by 
exposed  patches  of  rock  were  visi¬ 
ble;  but  the  shore  was  so  lined 
with  bergs  and  pack-ice,  with  a 
very  heavy  swell  washing  over 
them,  that  a  landing  could  not  be 
effected.  They  therefore  steered 
to  the  S.E.,  where  were  several 
small  islands;  and,  on  the  12th 
Captain  Ross  landed,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Crozier,  and  a  number 
of  officers  of  each  ship,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  our  gracious  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.  The  island  is  composed  al¬ 
together  of  igneous  rocks,  and  lies 
in  lat.  71  deg.  56  min.  S.,  and 
long.  171  deg.  7  min.  E. 

The  east  coast  of  the  main  land 
trended  to  the  southward,  and  the 
north  took  a  north-westerly  direc¬ 
tion  )  and  Captain  Ross  resolved 
on  penetrating  as  far  as  he  could 
to  the  south,  so  that  he  might,  if 
possible,  pass  beyond  the  magnetic 
pole,  which  the  combined  observa¬ 
tions  had  placed  in  76  deg.  south 
nearly,  and  thence  proceed  west¬ 
ward  till  he  completed  its  cir¬ 
cumnavigation.  They  accordingly 
steered  along  this  magnificent  land; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  January  reach¬ 
ed  74  deg.  15  min.  S.,  the  highest 
southern  latitude  that  had  ever- 
been  previously  attained. 

Here  strong  southerly  gales, 
thick  fogs,  and  perpetual  snow¬ 
storms  impeded  them;  but  they 
continued  to  examine  the  coast  to 
the  southward,  and  on  the  27th 
again  landed  on  another  island  in 
lat.  76  deg.  8  min.  S.,  and  long. 
168  deg.  12  min.  E.  ;  like  the 
former,  all  of  igneous  rocks.  On 
the  28th,  a  mountain  12,400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  was  seen 
emitting  flame  and  smoke  in  grand 
2  M 
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profusion  ;  which  splendid  volcano 
received  the  appropriate  name  of 
Mount  Erebus/  Its  position  is 
lat.  77  deg.  32  min.  S.,  long.  167 
deg.  0  min.  E. ;  and  an  extinct 
crater  to  the  eastward  of  it  was 
named,  though  not  quite  so  fitly. 
Mount  Terror.* 

Continuing  to  follow  the  main 
land  in  its  southern  trending,  a 
barrier  of  ice,  stretching  out  from 
a  prominent  cape,  and  presenting 
a  perpendicular  face  of  above  150 
feet,  far  above  the  mast  heads  of 
the  vessels,  shut  up  the  prospect 
of  further  advance  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  They  could  just  discern 
beyond  the  tops  of  a  range  of 
very  lofty  mountains  towards  the 
S.S.E.,  and  in  lat.  79  deg.  S. 
This  barrier  they  explored  to  the 
eastward,  till,  on  the  2nd  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  they  reached  lat.  78  deg. 
4  min.  S.,  the  highest  they  were 
at  any  time  able  to  attain  ;  and  on 
the  9th,  having  traced  its  con¬ 
tinuance  to  the  long,  of  191  deg. 
23  min.  in  lat.  78  deg.  S.,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  more  than  300  miles, 
their  further  progress  was  stopped 
by  a  heavy  pack  pressed  closely 
against  it,  and  the  narrow  lane 
through  which  they  had  hitherto 
found  their  way  being  now  com¬ 
pletely  covered  by  rapidly  forming 
ice,  nothing  but  the  strong  breeze. 


*  The  volume  of  smoke  ejected  by 
the  volcano  was  in  sudden  jets,  and  at¬ 
tained  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet ;  the 
diameter  at  the  crater's  mouth  was 
about  300  feet,  and  it  graduallyassumed 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  till  it 
was  500  or  600  feet  in  diameter  at  its 
highest  elevation.  The  smoke  then 
gradually  dispersed,  and  left  the  crater 
quite  clear,  tilled  with  intensely  bright 
flame,  flashing  even  in  the  face  of  the 
meridian  sun.  The  permanent  snow 
extends  to  the  very  edge  of  the  crater, 
and  no  appearance  of  lava  streams  could 
be  detected  on  the  surface. 


which  they  fortunately  had  with 
them,  put  it  iu  their  power  to  re¬ 
trace  their  course.  At  the  distance 
of  less  than  half  a  mile,  they  had 
soundings,  on  a  bed  of  soft  blue 
mud,  with  318  fathoms.  The  tem¬ 
perature  was  20  deg.  below  the 
freezing  point ;  and  aught  more 
here  being  impracticable,  they  bore 
away  for  the  westward,  and  again 
reached  lat.  76  deg.  S.  (that  of 
the  magnetic  pole)  on  the  15th 
February.  They  found  the  ice 
partially  drifted  away,  but  its  place 
supplied  by  more,  recently  formed, 
through  which  they  got  a  few 
miles  nearer  the  pole — lat.  76  deg. 
12  min.  S.  and  long.  164  deg., 
the  dip  88'40,  and  variation  109-24 
E., — thus  only  157  miles  from  the 
pole.  The  nature  of  the  coast 
rendered  it  impossible  to  lay  up 
the  ships  and  endeavour  to  reach 
this  interesting  point  by  land ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
it  was  approached  some  hundreds 
of  miles  more  nearly  than  ever  it 
was  before ;  and  that  from  the 
multitude  of  observations  made  in 
so  many  different  directions,  its 
position  can  be  determined  with 
almost  as  much  certainty  as  if  the 
spot  had  been  actually  visited. 

The  advanced  period  of  the  sea¬ 
son  in  this  high  latitude  now  ren¬ 
dered  return  advisable  ;  but  yet 
they  made  another  effort  to  land 
on  the  north  part  of  the  coast, 
which  was  defeated  by  the  heavy 
pack-ice.  They  found  it  termi¬ 
nate  abruptly  in  lat.  70  deg.  40 
min.  S.,  and  long.  165  deg.  E., 
trending  considerably  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  west,  and  presenting  an 
immense  space,  occupied  by  a  dense 
pack,  so  firmly  cemented  together 
by  the  newly-formed  ice,  as  to 
defy  every  attempt  to  penetrate 
it.  The  whole  southern  land  thus 
traced  extends  from  nearly  the 
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70th  to  the  79th  deg.  of  latitude, 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  our  beloved  Sovereign. 

Their  way  from  hence  lay  near 
the  chain  of  islands  discovered  by 
Balleney  in  1839,  and  more  ex¬ 
tensively  explored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  French  expeditions  in  the 
following  year.  On  the  4th  of 
March  they  recrossed  the  antarc¬ 
tic  circle,  and  being  necessarily 
close  by  the  eastern  extremity  of 
those  patches  of  land,  which  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Wilkes  has  called  “  the  an¬ 
tarctic  continent  j”  and  having 
reached  their  latitude  on  the  5th, 
they  steered  directly  for  them  ; 
and  at  noon  on  the  6th,  the  ships 
being  exactly  over  the  centre  of 
this  mountain  range,  they  could 
obtain  no  soundings  with  600 
fathoms  of  line ;  and  having  tra¬ 
versed  a  space  of  eighty  miles  in 
every  direction  from  this  spot, 
during  beautifully  clear  weather, 
which  extended  their  vision  widely 
around,  were  obliged  to  confess 
that  this  position,  at  least,  of  the 
pseudo -ant  arctic  continent,  and 
the  nearly  200  miles  of  barrier 
represented  to  extend  from  it, 
have  no  real  existence  ! 

Continuing  to  bear  westward, 
the  expedition  approached  the 

{place  where  Prof.  Gauss  supposed 
the  magnetic  pole  to  be,  which 
was  proved,  by  extended  investi¬ 
gation,  to  be  erroneous;  and  they 
then,  April  4,  departed  for  Van 
Diemen’s  Land. 

No  disease  or  casualty  of  any 
kind  attended  their  first  labours, 
and  there  was  not  one  individual 
in  either  ship  on  the  sick  list ! 
Sir  John  Franklin,  too,  the  es¬ 
timable  friend  and  arctic  com¬ 
panion  of  Ross,  was  still  at  the 
I  opposite  pole  ready  to  welcome 
ind  entertain  him.  It  was,  doubt- 
ess,  a  happy  meeting. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

The  magnetometers,  &c.,  again 
strictly  compared  with  those  of  the 
fixed  observatory,  the  crews  re¬ 
freshed,  the  ships  refitted,  the  gal¬ 
lant  band  again  proceeded  with 
their  arduous  task.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  went  to  Sydney  and  Bay  of 
Islands,  in  order  to  extend  the 
magnetic  observations,  and  finish 
meteorological  and  other  philoso¬ 
phical  experiments.  These  at  the 
antipodes  of  European  observato¬ 
ries,  and  equally  separated  from 
each  other,  are  of  much  interest 
to  science ;  and  have  decided  the 
important  question  of  the  exact 
correspondence  of  the  momentary 
magnetic  perturbations.  The  per¬ 
turbations  at  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
and  New  Zealand  were  found  to 
be  in  exact  accordance. 

Nov.  23,  1841.  They  sailed 
from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  pass¬ 
ing  by  the  Chatham  Islands,  bore 
away  to  the  eastward  to  examine 
the  supposed  position  of  the  focus 
of  greater  magnetic  intensity,  and, 
favoured  with  fine  weather,  ob¬ 
tained  a  series  of  observations 
which  demonstrated  the  error  of 
the  assigned  position.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  proceeded  to  the  south, 
to  resume  the  examination  of  the 
antarctic  seas. 

Dec.  18.  In  lat.  62  deg.  28  min* 
S.,  and  long.  146  deg.  57  min.  W. 
they  made  the  pack  300  miles 
further  north  than  before;  which 
unexpected  obstruction  showed 
that  they  wrere  too  early  for  the 
season.  They  entered,  however, 
and  pursued  their  voyage  for  300 
miles,  when  it  became  so  close 
that  they  could  push  the  ships  no 
more  to  the  southward.  With 
untiring  zeal  and  unflinching  fa¬ 
tigue  of  officers  and  men,  it  was 
again  new-year’s  day,  1842,  be- 
2  M  2 
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fore  they  could  cross  the  antarctic 
circle.  The  intense  brightness  of 
the  shy  foreshowed  them  that  they 
would  still  have  to  encounter  vast 
bodies  of  ice  in  that  direction, 
whilst  more  encouraging  appear¬ 
ances  held  out  inducement  to  try 
their  fortune  to  the  westward.  By 
January  19,  they  had  succeeded 
in  reaching  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  open  water,  when  a  violent 
gale  sprung  up,  and  placed  them 
in  a  situation  of  appalling  jeo¬ 
pardy.  The  rudder  of  the  Erebus 
was  shattered,  and  that  of  the 
Terror  was  soon  after  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  violent  shocks  against 
the  ice  for  twenty-six  hours,  as 
they  rolled  deeply  among  its  heavy 
masses,  severely  tried  their  strength 
and  threatened  their  existence. 
On  the  21st  the  gale  abated  5  and 
though  driven  back  far  into,  and 
closely  beset  by,  the  pack,  they 
went  to  work  to  repair  damages 
and  prepare  for  new  efforts.  Their 
condition  was  very  helpless,  and 
their  vexation  the  greater,  as  the 
last  days  were  fast  shortening,  and 
the  season  drawing  to  a  close. 
They  had,  however,  gone  through 
the  pack  in  a  direct  line  450  miles, 
and  were  more  south  than  Cook  or 
Bellinghausen  had  been  able  to 
reach  in  more  favourable  seasons. 
At  length,  February  2nd,  they 
cleared  the  pack  in  lat.  67  deg. 
28  min.  S.,  and  long.  159  deg.  E., 
after  an  imprisonment  of  forty-six 
days  in  the  if  thick-ribbed  ice.” 
This  was  only  ten  days  earlier 
than  they  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  their  operations  the  year 
before ;  but  still  they  advanced  to 
see  what  could  be  done.  They 
pursued  their  course  to  the  south¬ 
ward  along  the  edge  of  the  pack, 
but  it  was  found  to  trend  to  the 
westward  across  their  course, 
which  obliged  them  to  stretch 


farther  in  that  direction  than  was 
wished;  and  a  continuance  of  vio¬ 
lent  gales  added  more  to  their 
difficulties.  They  fought  against 
every  obstacle,  and  at  midnight, 
on  the  22nd,  they  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  make  the  great  barrier  a 
few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
spot  where  the  examination  of 
last  year  had  concluded.  This 
enormous  mass  gradually  dimi¬ 
nishes,  from  its  commencement  at 
the  foot  of  Modnt  Erebus,  where 
it  is  about  220  feet,  to  150  feet  at 
the  eastern  extreme,  as  far  as 
could  be  seen.  At  the  point  now 
reached  it  was  farther  diminished 
to  107  feet,  and  broken  into  deep 
bays  and  low  projections,  not  above 
from  50  to  70  feet  high.  Sound¬ 
ings  in  a  bed  of  blue  mud  were 
obtained  at  290  fathoms,  which, 
together  with  the  strong  appear¬ 
ance  of  land,  gently  rising  in 
ridges  to  the  height  of  several 
hundred  feet,  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  from  the  barrier, 
leaves  little  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  an  extensive  country  to  the 
southward,  but  so  entirely  cover¬ 
ed  with  perpetual  ice,  as  to  con¬ 
ceal  every  conceivable  feature  of 
marked  character  to  establish  its 
positive  existence. 

The  barrier  was,  with  a  strong 
breeze,  traced  about  130  miles 
farther  eastward  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  but  all  beyond  was 
fruitless.  Captain  Ross  therefore 
retraced  his  course,  and,  where  he 
was  before  prevented  by  the  wea¬ 
ther  and  fogs,  obtained  two  addi¬ 
tional  lines  of  magnetic  determi¬ 
nations  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  pole,  by  which  its  position  can 
be  still  mere  accurately  ascertain¬ 
ed.  The  antarctic  circle  was  again 
repassed,  and  another  hazardous 
enterprize  undertaken,  in  these 
long  dark  nights,  which  confirmed 
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the  opinion  regarding  the  non¬ 
existence  of  the  supposed  focus  of 
magnetic  force.  On  the  12th  of 
March,  in  a  heavy  breeze,  the 
ships  were  driven  into  violent  col¬ 
lision  with  an  extensive  chain  of 
icebergs,  and  the  bowsprit,  fore¬ 
topmast,  and  some  smaller  spars  of 
the  Erebus ,  were  carried  away  and 
lost.  The  vessels  were  providen¬ 
tially  preserved  from  being  dashed 
to  pieces ;  and  the  coolness,  promp¬ 
titude,  and  activity  of  their  crews 
were  never  more  energetically 
displayed.  A  direct  course  was 
held  for  Cape  Horn,  as  far  from 
the  tracks  of  former  navigators  as 
possible  j  and  in  a  heavy  gale, 
James  Angeley,  quartermaster, 
fell  overboard  and  was  drowned, 
the  only  casualty  during  136  days 
of  arduous  duty,  and  again  without 
one  man  on  the  sick  list.  Provi¬ 
sions  were  supplied  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  the  ships  were  put  in 
as  complete  a  condition  to  renew 
operations  as  the  day  they  sailed 
from  England. 

THIUD  YEAR. 

On  the  morning  of  December 
17,  1842,  the  expedition  sailed 
from  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  on 
the  24th  saw  the  first  icebergs, 
when  nearly  in  the  latitude  of 
Clarence  Island ;  and  next  day 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  a 
rather  solid  pack.  The  26th  was 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  find  out 
a  penetrable  part,  and  they  were 
led  to  stand  along  its  edge  to  the 
westward.  Captain  Ross,  being 
persuaded  that  the  great  extent  of 
open  water  found  by  our  late  wor¬ 
thy  friend,  Captain  Weddell,  to 
the  74th  degree  of  latitude,  was 
produced  by  the  prevailing  wester¬ 
ly  winds  driving  the  ice  away 
from  some  extensive  shore,  proba¬ 
bly  the  eastern  side  of  Graham 


Land — determined,  if  he  could,  to 
get  hold  of  that  coast,  and  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  southward  and  east¬ 
ward,  between  its  shores  and  the 
pack,  and  thus  he  hoped  to  arrive 
at  the  open  part  of  the  open  sea 
found  by  Weddell ;  deeming  it 
more  desirable  to  trace  the  land  to 
the  southward  than  to  attempt  to 
follow  his  track,  from  which  no 
discovery  could  be  expected.  On 
the  28th  they  discovered  land,  ex¬ 
tending  S.  to  S.W.  by  W. ;  but 
its  shores  lined  with  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  an  accumulation  of  grounded 
icebergs,  as  to  prevent  all  approach 
nearer  than  three  or  four  miles. 
They  had,  therefore,  only  to  pass 
along  and  examine  the  coast  as 
they  could.  The  whole  land,  with 
the  exception  of  two  bold  project¬ 
ing  headlands  near  its  north  ex¬ 
treme,  was  found  to  be  entirely 
covered  with  snow  or  ice,  which 
descended  from  the  height  of 
2,000  or  3,000  feet  into  the  sea, 
where,  broken  by  the  violence  of 
the  waves,  it  formed  perpendicular 
icy  cliffs  of  from  20  to  30  feet 
high,  from  which  the  bergs  already 
mentioned  constantly  broke  away 
and  grounded  in  the  shallow  wa¬ 
ter.  Between  them  the  whirl¬ 
pools,  caused  by  a  strong  tide, 
were  very  troublesome  ;  and  seve¬ 
ral  small  islets,  quite  free  from 
snow  were  observed  extending  to 
the  south-eastward  from  the  far¬ 
thest  visible  point  of  the  land.  A 
dense  fog  arose,  and  compelled  the 
expedition  to  haul  off  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  where  they  soon  met  with 
the  western  edge  of  the  packs.  On 
the  evening  of  the  30th  they 
again  closed  the  land,  and  steer¬ 
ed  across  a  deep  gulf  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  point ;  but  the  pack  was 
close  against  its  shores  and  by  the 
4th,  in  64  J  deg.  S.,  the  ships  were 
beset,  and  drifted  rapidly  back  fcq 
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the  northward.  Next  day  they 
were  extricated,  and  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  landing  on  an  island  at 
the  extreme  of  a  deep  inlet  on  the 
south  side  of  the  gulf,  which  Cap- 
lain  Ross  took  possession  of  in  Her 
Majesty’s  name.  This  island  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  though  not 
more  than  two  miles  in  diameter, 
projects  a  perfectly  formed  crater 
to  the  height  of  3,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  lies  in  lat. 
64  deg.  12  min.  S.s  and  long.  56 
deg.  49  min.  W.  A  magnificent 
table-topped  mountain  to  the  west¬ 
ward  rises  to  the  height  of  7,000 
feet,  and  the  whole  western  shore 
of  this  great  gulf  consists  of  moun¬ 
tainous  ranges  covered  with  ever¬ 
lasting  snow.  It  was  named  the 
Gulf  of  Erebus  and  Terror:  is 
about  forty  miles  between  the 
capes,  and  nearly  as  many  miles 
deep.  Excepting  the  south  part, 
it  was  full  of  heavy  pack-ice,  and 
there  were  two  spaces  at  its  deep¬ 
est  parts  where  no  land  could  be 
discerned,  and  which  probably 
communicate  with  Bransfield 
Strait.  In  the  evening,  the  ice 
being  driven  off  the  land,  they 
rounded  the  south  part  of  the  gulf, 
and  coursed  the  land  to  the  south- 
westward,  between  its  shore  and  a 
chain  of  grounded  bergs  two  or 
three  miles  distant.  All  this  por¬ 
tion  was  free  from  snow  for  twenty 
miles,  when  they  again  came  to 
perpendicular  icy  cliffs  descending 
from  a  snow-covered  mountain, 
about  2,000  feet  high.  This  was 
a  complete  barrier  in  miniature, 
and  tended  to  confirm  Captain 
Ross’s  opinion,  that  an  extensive 
continent  exists  to  the  southward 
of  the  great  barrier  discovered  in 
1841,  extending  to  the  east  450 
miles  from  Mount  Erebus. 

Ice,  in  various  forms,  beset  them 
for  some  time,  and  observations 


were  taken  on  that  which  was 
fixed.  No  doubt  remained  that 
the  strait  before  spoken  of  commu¬ 
nicated  with  Bransfield  Strait,  and 
probably  with  the  Canal  d’ Orleans ; 
but  it  was  so  completely  closed 
that  nothing  farther  could  be  done 
to  decide  this  geographical  point. 
The  struggles  with  the  ice  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  1st  of  February, 
when  it  became  essential  to  extri¬ 
cate  the  ships,  and  endeavour  to 
penetrate  to  the  south.  On  the 
4th  they  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
pack-edge,  and  were  once  more  in 
clear  water,  after  having  been 
more  or  less  entangled  for  the 
space  of  forty  days.  East  winds 
and  thick  fogs  prevailed,  and  the 
best  of  the  season  was  past.  They, 
however,  in  lat.  65  deg.,  nearly 
crossed  Weddell’s  returning  track, 
and  found  pack-ice  where  he  had 
perfectly  clear  sea.  They  could 
not  penetrate  beyond  lat.  65  deg. 
15  min.  S.,  where  their  position 
was  100  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Admiral  d’Urville’s  track,  where 
he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
follow  the  route  so  nobly  achieved 
by  our  countryman  Weddell.  On 
the  22nd  they  crossed  the  line  of 
the  no-variation,  in  lat.  61  deg., 
and  long.  24  deg.  W.,  in  a  dip  of 
57  deg.  40  min.  j  a  fact  of  much 
importance  to  magnetic  science, 
since  the  observations  appear  to 
prove  that  the  supposition  of  there 
being  two  magnetic  poles  of  verti- 
city  in  the  south  (as  is  well  known 
to  be  the  case  in  the  north)  is  er¬ 
roneous,  and  that  there  is  in  reality 
but  one  magnetic  pole  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

We  may  notice  that  the  whole 
of  this  year’s  observations  tend  in 
a  remarkable  manner  to  confirm 
the  position  assigned  to  this  pole  by 
Captain  Ross  from  his  first  year’s 
experiments  in  its  close  viciniy. 
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On  tlie  23rd  they  rounded  the 
last  extreme  of  the  pack,  and  stood 
to  the  S.E.,  and  crossed  the  ant¬ 
arctic  circle  on  the  first  of  March 
in  long.  7f  deg.  W.  From  judi¬ 
cious  considerations.  Captain  Ross 
now  tried  to  penetrate  to  the 
southward  in  the  meridian  exactly 
between  Bellhausen’s  and  Wed¬ 
dell’s  tracts,  and  consequently 
stood  to  the  S.W.  On  the  23rd, 
in  lat.  68  deg.  34  min.,  and  long. 
12  deg.  49  rain.  W.,  he  was  be¬ 
calmed,  and  seized  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  try  for  soundings,  but 
4,000fathoms  of  line  failed  to  reach 
the  ground.  This  great  depth  is 
against  the  probability  of  meeting 
with  land  near.  For  some  time, 
however,  they  persevered  in  an 
attempt  to  get  farther  to  the 
south,  but  the  ice  was  too  strong 
for  them,  and  considerable  danger 
was  encountered  in  a  tempestuous 
gale,  which  lasted,  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  during  three  days.  The 
darkness  of  the  nights  and  the 
number  of  icebergs  seemed  only  to 
increase  the  confidence  and  courage 
of  the  men  ;  and  the  management 
of  the  ships  was,  throughout,  most 
worthy  of  admiration.  At  length, 
on  the  8th,  the  wind  veered  to  the 
eastward,  and  with  hearts  over¬ 
flowing  with  gratitude  to  God  for 
his  merciful  protection,  when  hu¬ 
man  efforts  were  all  but  useless  and 
unavailing,  our  brave  fellows  were 
in  safety,  and  steering  for  the  north. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  12th 
that  they  were  relieved  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  driven 
against  the  still-threatening  pack. 

On  the  17th  they  reached  the 
latitude  of  Bouvet  Island,  64  deg. 
19  min.,  about  8  deg.  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  assigned  position ; 
but  they,  like  Cook,  searched  for 
it  in  vain,  and  Captain  Ross  con¬ 
cludes  that  Bouvet  had  been  de¬ 


ceived  by  the  form  of  an  iceberg. 
The  last  berg  was  seen  on  the  25th, 
in  lat.  47  deg.  3  min.  S.,  and  long. 
10  deg.  51  min.  E.,  when  bearing 
away  before  a  fair  gale  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  ex¬ 
pedition  prosperously  achored  on 
the  4th  of  April. 

In  the  third  season,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  they  did  not  penetrate  so 
far  as  Weddell ;  yet  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds  pre¬ 
venting  the  pack  from  drifting  off 
shore,  was  the  means  of  enabling 
them  to  reach  the  lat.  of  7 If 
deg.  S.,  on  a  meridian  usually  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  pack  when  driven  by 
the  prevailing  westerly  winds  from 
the  east  shore  of  Graham’s  Land, 
and  extending  their  researches  in 
that  meridian  (15  deg.  W.),  12 
deg.  of  latitude  beyond  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  Cook,  Bellinghausen, 
and  Biscoe. 

The  discovery  and  examination 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  un¬ 
known  coast,  proving  the  insula¬ 
rity  of  those  portions  of  land  first 
discovered  by  Bransfield  in  1820, 
for  years  afterwards  frequented  by 
our  sealers  in  search  of  their  prey, 
and  finally,  in  1839,  seen  by  Ad¬ 
miral  d’Urville,  and  called  by  him 
te  Louis  Philippe’s  Land,”  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  important  ad¬ 
ditions  to  our  knowledge  of  those 
parts,  which,  though  islands  of 
inconsiderable  size,  might  have 
extended,  and  were  supposed  to  ex¬ 
tend,  even  to  the  pole. 

At  the  end  of  April  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  left  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  touched  at  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension,  for  the  purpose  of 
repeating  the  magnetic  observa¬ 
tions  they  had  formerly  made,  and 
verifying  their  instruments.  In 
order  to  render  the  whole  series 
complete,  it  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
pair  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  the 
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expedition  reached  on  the  18th  of 
June.  After  a  few  days  employed 
in  observing  and  refitting,  they 
sailed  for  England,  and,  touching 
at  one  of  the  Western  Islands, 
made  the  land  of  Scilly  on  the  27th 
of  August.  The  passage  up 
Channel  was  rendered  tedious  by 
calms  and  light  winds,  so  that 
Captain  Ross  was  unable  to  land 
until  Monday  last,  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  he  disembarked  at 
Eolkstone,  and  arrived  in  town  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
Need  we  add  that  his  reception  at 
the  Admiralty  was  most  cordial 
and  gratifying.  Lord  Haddington 
complimented  him  in  the  warmest 
manner  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  lords;  and  all  joined  in  the 
highest  eulogy  upon  his  services. 
This  is  only  the  preface  to  the 
fame  he  has,  with  his  brave  com¬ 
rades,  Captain  Crozier,  Com¬ 
mander  Bird,  and  the  rest,  so 
nobly  earned ;  '  and  it  will  be 
echoed,  not  only  now  and  by  his 
country,  but  by  the  whole  civi¬ 
lized  world  and  for  ever.  Hear¬ 
tily  do  we  wish  him,  and  all  who 
were  with  him,  the  perfect  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  that  high  health  in  which 
they  have  been  restored  to  us 
after  all  their  fatigues  and  perils. 

Having  given  the  outline  of 
this  great  national  exploit,  we 
have  only  to  annex  a  very  few  par¬ 
ticulars  in  connexion  with  it, 
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which  may  interest  our  general 
readers. 

When  at  Cape  Horn,  making 
magnetometric  observations,  the 
ships  anchored  in  St.  Martin’s 
Cove,  where  they  fell  in  with  a 
small  party  of  Fuegeans,  a  most 
miserable  race  of  human  creatures, 
wandering  naked  amongst  the 
constantly  falling  snow-storms  of 
this  inclement  region. 

On  their  path  from  Cape  Horn 
to  the  Falkland  Islands  they  ob¬ 
served  a  very  dangerous  bank, 
directly  in  the  line,  in  which  it  is 
probable  that  many  a  daring  bark 
has  been  lost,  whose  fate  has  never 
been  disclosed  to  mortal  ears. 

On  the  island  on  which  they 
landed,  in  lat.  71  deg.  56  min.  S., 
and  long.  171  deg.  7  min.  E., 
where  they  procured  specimens  of 
minerals  imbedded  in  the  igneous 
rocks,  there  was  not  the  least  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vegetation  ;  but  it  was 
so  densely  covered  with  penguins, 
which  stoutly  resisted  their  land¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
could  force  their  way  through 
them. 

The  acquisitions  to  natural  his- 
tory,  geology,  geography,  but 
above  all  towards  the  elucidation 
of  the  grand  mystery  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  raise  this  voyage  to  a 
pre-eminent  rank  among  the  great¬ 
est  achievements  of  British  cou¬ 
rage,  intelligence,  and  enterprise: 
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PATENTS 

Granted  between  28 th  December ,  1842,  and  December  2%th,  1843. 


Albano,  B.,  moulding ,  Oct.  5. 

Archer,  flannel,  Nov.  9. 

Ash,  H.  C.,  tea-pots,  July  6. 

Aston,  J.,  buttotis,  Ap.  4. 

Austin,  H.,  water-closets ,  July  20. 
Badger,  J.,  bedsteads,  Feb.  11. 
Baddeley,  W.,  rotary  engines ,  Dec.  8. 
Bailey,  C.,  railways,  Jan.  11 
Bailey,  B.,  machinery ,  Dec.  29. 

Bain,  A.,  electric  printing ,  May  27* 
Banton,  E.,  saddles,  Oct.  5. 

Barclay,  A.,  chandeliers ,  Mar,  24 
Barker,  W.,  metallic  pistons,  Mar,  20 
Barratt,  O.  W.,  gilding,  June  15. 
Barrow,  J.,  window-sashes ,  Jan.  28. 
Bates,  Yf .,  dressing  hosiery  goods,  Jan.19 
Bayly,  G.P.,  brushes ,  Jan.  26. 

Beard,  R„  printing  calicoes,  Oct.  13. 
Beater,  J.  G.,  trouser  straps,  July  20. 
Bell,  G.,  drying  ivheat,  fyc.,  Mar.  1. 
Bell,  J.,  Jun.,  machinery  for  elastic 

braid,  Oct.  27 

Bennett,  T.  W.,  paving,  Jan.  19. 
Bennett,  G.,  steam, -engines,  Aug.  15 
Bertram,  C.,  cement,  July  20. 

Betts,  W.,  8c  Taylor,  W.;  bricks  fy  tiles, 

Mar.  8 

Betts,  J,  T.,  sheet  metal,  Mar.  16 
Betts,  J.  T.,  covering  tops  of  jars,  fyc., 

June  27 

Bidder,  G.  P.,  cutting  slates,  Jan.  26 
Bielefeild,  C.  F.,  swing  looking-glasses, 

fyc.,  Jan.  26 

Billiter,  R.  H.,  filtering  oils ,  May  27 
Bishop,  J.,  steam  power,  Dec.  29 
Bishop,  J.,  paving,  Dec. 8. 

Blackwell,  B.  B.  &  Norris,  W.,  coating 

iron,  fyc.,  Feb.  21 
Boccius,  G.,  light,  Feb.  28 
Bochet,  H.  D.,  piano-fortes,  Feb.  11 
Boddy,  W.  B. , window  fastenings, S  an.  31 
Bodmer,  J.  G.,  engines,  Ap.  20 
Bodmer,  J.  G.,  furnaces,  Oct.  5 
Boote,  R.,  mosaic  work,  Oct.  s 
Booth,  G.  R.,  heat,  June  15 
Booth,  J.,  rectilinear,  July  6 


Borrie,  F.,  &  Henry,  M.,  steam-engine 

boilers,  Aug.  3 

Bourjot,  C.,  profile  of  forms,  Aug.  8 
Bourlier,  J.  S printing  calicoes,  Dec.29 
Boydell,  J.,  Jun,,  tools,  Jan.  26 
Boydeli,J.,Jun.,  carriage-wheels,  Feb.l7 
Boydell,  J.,  Jun.,  iron  bars ,  Ap.  7 
Boydell,  J.,  Jun.,  metallic  roofs,  fyc., 

July  6 

Brewer,  Pi.,,  paper  machinery,  Feb.  11 
Briggs,  J.  G.,  axles,  Oct.  5 
Brockedon,  W.,  wadding ,  Ap.25 
Brockedon,  W.,  medicated  lozenges , 

Dec.  8 

Brook,  C.,  gas,  Feb.  17 
Brook,  C.,  spinning  cotton ,  Oct.  12 
Brooman,  R.  A.,  paper, fyc.,  Aug.  10 
Brooman,  R.  A.,  figure  weaving  machi¬ 
nery,  Dec.  28 

Brouillet,  P.  P.,  heat ,  Mar.  30 
Brown,  Sir  S.,  breakwaters,  Mar.  27 
Brown,  J.,  tackle ,  Aug.  16 
Brown,  C.,  dip  candles,  Oct,  5 
Brunet,  J.  J., propelling,  July  6 
Burch,  J ., printing  on  cotton ,  May  16 
Bush,  W.,  magnetic  needles ,  Nov.  9 
Buxton,  E.,  spinning  wool ,  Nov.  16 
Byrom,  J.,  cranks,  Ap.  19 
Card,  N.,  candlewick,  Jan.  14 
Catlin,  G.,  vessels,  Sept.  4 
Chapman,  H,, fabric  for  maps ,  fyc.  Jan.26 
Chilton,  C.  &  Braithwaite,  F., woodcut¬ 
ting,  Mar.  16 
Christian,  C.  T.,  steam  engines,  June  27 
Clarendon,  T.,  shoeing  horses,  Nov.  9 
Clark,  C.,  condensing  steam ,  Jan.  31 
Clark,  J.,  cloths.  Feb.  1 
Clarke,  XJ.,  framework  machinery  ,5 an.21 
Clarke,  U ., fibrous  materials ,  Ap.  11 
Clarke,  H.,  machinery ,  Feb.  23 
Claudet,  A.  F.  J.,  daguerreotype,  Nov. 

21 

Cleaver,  J.,  furnace  for  subliming  zinc, 

Oct.  12 

Cobboid,  E,,  supporting  bodies  in  water , 

Ap#  20 
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Collier,  E.  H .,  furnaces,  Sept.  28. 
Combe,  J.,  heckling  flax,  Oct.  5 
Conder,  F.  R cutting  wood,  Feb.  23 
Connell,  J.,  candles,  Nov.  24 
Connison,  A.,  steam  engines,  Aug.  24 
Conti,  G.,  hydraulic  machinery ,  Aug.  22 
Cook,  B.,  jun.,  coating  metals,  Dec.  18 
Cooke,  M.  J.,  artificial  fuel,  Mar.  2 
Cooper,  J.,  provision  vessels ,  Dec.  5 
Corcoran,  B.,  grinding  wheat,  Aug.  25 
Cot te rill,  C.  Y.,  flour,  Ap,  27 
Channis,  J.  &  Kemp,  R .,wood  paving , 

Feb.  21 

Croil,  A.  A.  &  Richards, \V.,gas,  Mar. 16 
Daniell,  F.&  Hutchinson,  T.  lime,  May  4 
Daniel!,  W.,  rolling  iron,  July  22 
Davey,  W.,  slate  roofs,  July  31 
Davidge,  J.  D substitute  for  whalebone, 

July  24 

Davison,  R.  &  Lymington,  W.,  cleansing 

casks,  Nov.  2 

Day,  J.  W.,  leading  vessels,  July  6 
D’Harcourt,G.  R., sorting  letters,  Sep. 28 
Delcroix,  F.  jun furnaces  for  engines, 

July  6 

Denly,  W.,  fire  places,  Sept.  21 
Detmold,  J .  A., furnaces,  Oct.  18 
Donisthorpe,G.E.,c0m$mg'  wool,i  une  15 
Donnisthorpe,  G.  E.,  combing  wool,  Nov. 

25 

Doudney,  G.  E.  &  E.  P.,  candles,  Feb.  17 
Drake,  J.  C.,  lining  walls,  Aug.  22 
Drayton,  T.,  coating  glass,  Nov.  25 
Duncan,  J.,  types,  June  26 
Dundonald,  Earl  of,  engines, fyc,, Jan,  19 
Dunn,  A.,  purifying  fat,  Mar.  28 
Dunn,  A.,  soap,  Nov.  9 
Eccles,  S.  &  Curtis  M.,  weaving  looms, 

June  22 

Elliott,  E.,  steam  engines,  Nov.  1 8 
Ellis,  S.,  weighing  machines,  June  22 
Ensor,  T.,  gloves,  Feb.  1 1 
Evans,  D.,  cleansing  chimneys ,  Nov.  2 
Eyre,  E.,  railways,  July  26. 

Faraday,  R.,  gas  burners,  Mar.  25 
Farmer,  J.  A.,  drying  tiles,  Sep.  30 
Farwig,  C.  L.,  gas  meters ,  Ap.  19 
Faulkner,  S.,  carding  cotton,  July  25 
Fletcher,  J.,  spinning  cotton,  Mar.  30 
Fletcher,  W ., substitute  for  corks,  Aug.24 
lontainemoreau,  P,  A.  L.  de,  dynamo¬ 
metric,  Nov.  4 
Franchot,  C.  L.  F.  and  Motay,  C.M.T, 
du,  viaducts ,  Aug.  31 
Francois,  Comte  de  Crony,  rotary  pumps 

Mar.  25 

Frearson,  J., fastenings,  Mar.  2 
Freeman,  M.,  card  cases,  Aug.  22 
Frith,  J.,  cannon,  Nov.  25 
Galloway,  E.,  propelling  ships,  May  25 
Garrett,  R.,  drills,  fyc.,  Nov.  25 


Geary,  S.,  cleansing  streets,  4c.,July  13 
Geary,  S.,  panelling,  8rc.,  Oct.  13 
Gibbons, J.  &  Roe,  T.,  machinery ,  Oct.21 
Gibsons,  J.  B.,  salt,  May  25 
Gillett,  J.,  cutting  ricks,  May  25 
Gladstone,  T.  M.,  machines  for  cutting 

iron,  Dec.  28 

Goofacre,X{.  ,wei ghing  machines,  Jan.26 
Graham,  J.,  ores  of  zinc,  Oct.  18 
Grant,  J.  C.,  harrows ,  July  6 
Green,  J.  J.,  tackle,  July  1 
Greenstreet,  W.  J.,  machinery,  Jan.  26 
Griffin,  J.,  spades,  Oct.  5. 

Guppy,  T.R.,  metal  ships,  June  15 
Gwynne,  G.  &  Wilson,  G.  F.,  candles, 

Nov.  16 

Haddon,  J.  C.,  papier  mache,  Nov.  21 
Hag,  W .3 producing  light  for  signals, 

Nov.  25 

Hamer,  J.,  propelling  vessels ,  Jan.  19 
Hancock,  C.,  dyeing  cotton,  Jan.  31 
Hancock,  W.,  caoutchouc,  Nov.  9 
Hancock,  T.,  caoutchouc ,  Nov.  21 
Hardman,  L.,  sugar,  Oct.  5 
Hartley,  J.,  glass,  July  3 
Harvey,  J.,  jun.,  steam-engines,  Jan.  1 1 
Harvey.  J., paving,  Jan.  14 
Harvey,  J.,  Carriages ,  July  20 
Hawthorne,  R.  &  W.  locomotive  engines, 

Ap.  7 

Hazen,  C.  D.,  knitting  stockings,  ^ov.  9 
Heathcote,  J.  Sc  Brewin,  A.,  lace,  Feb.28 
Hebert,  L.,  grinding  machines,  Jan.  19 
Heseltine,  S.,  jun.,  air  e?igines,  Nov.  9 
FTesford,  J.,  bowls  and  rolls,  May  2 
Hick,  J.,  steam-engines,  Dec.  5 
Hicks,  R.,  gases,  Feb.  11 
Higginson,F.,/a5^«5zg5ybr5A//;5,Nov.21 
Hill,  J.,  looms,  Feb.  11 
Hill,  A.,  shoiver  hath,  May  27 
Hill,  J.  R.,  letter-press  printing,  Dec.  8 
Hills,  F.,  steam  boilers,  Mar.  30 
Holmes,  G.,  furnaces,  Nov.  9 
Home,  J.,  horse  shoes,  Aug.  8 
Horn,  A.,  shutters,  Aug.  15 
Hull,  R.  G.,  fermented  liquors,  Oct.  27 
Hutchison,  W..  cutting  marble,  July  13 
Hutchison,  S.,  gas  meters,  Oct.  12 
Ingold,  P.  F.,  watches,  fyc.,  Dec. 21 
I r  vi n g,  W. , mach  inery  for  carving, N o v.25 
Jackson,  R.  R.,  cotton  spinning ,  Nov.  4 
Johnston,  J.,  steam  boilers,  Ap.  20 
Johnson,  E.,  bathing,  June  27 
Jones,  T.  M.,  heating  liquids,  Oct.  18 
Keely,  J.,  and  Alliott,  A.,  drying  wool¬ 
lens,  fyc.,  Mar.  2 
Kennedy,  R.  A.,  cards,  May  15 
Kenworthy,  W.,  beaming  machines , 

Mar.  11 

Kettle,  J.  L.  R.  &  Prosser,  W.,  roads, 

May  16 
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Kibble,  J.,  propelling  vessels,  Nov.  2 
Kirby,  J.,  bricks,  fyc.,  Jan,  26 
Kirby,  R.,  coverings  for  coffins,  Dec.  18 
Kirk,  S.,  cotton  spinning,  Jan.  31 
Kirkman,  J.  junr piano-fortes,  Jan.  19 
Kurtz,  C.,  lamp,  June  30 
Kyrner,  J.,  &  Leighton,  T. II,  heat,  Feb.21 
Laird,  J.,  steam  vessels,  July  10 
Lamb,  J.,  machinery for  spinning ,  Dec. 8. 
Laming,  R.,  ammonia ,  July  13 
Laycock,  W.,  houses ,  Mar.  16 
Leach,  M.,  rotary  steam  engines,  Nov.  2 
Leathes,  J.  H.,  &  Kirrage,  W.,  coffins, 

Feb.  25 

L ’Estrange,  F.,  hernial  trusses ,  Dec.  21 
Le  Pape,  L., preventing  accidents,  June22 
Lipscombe,F hydrostatic  engine, 

Loat,  W.  J ., floors  and  roofs,  Jan.  12 
Longmore,  J.,  pens ,  8rc.,  May  4 
Lucerna,  J.  L.,  steam  engines ,  July  1 
Lund,  J.  R.,  balances  and  chronometers , 

Nov-  25 

M‘Gretrich,F.,&Tennant,  F.R.,  railway, 

Jan.  26 

M'Tunes,  3.,  funnels,  Ap.  20 
Malam,  J.,  gas  retorts,  Mar.  16. 
Maudslay,  J propelling  vessels,  July  13 
Maugham,  W.,  cerated  water,  Jan.  31 
Marshall,  M.H. , plastic  compositio7i,Oct.5 
Mason, S.,ScBedels,C.,^o^,4"c.,  Junel5 
Masters,  T.,  freezing  apparatus,  July  6 
Matchett,  F.  C.,  hinges ,  Mar.  16 
MavoAV.,&Warmington,J.,i£mtefi?/«yMors, 

Ap.  25 

Mazzini,  J.,  typographical  printing, 

May  16 

Michel),  J.,  ore,  Ap.  11 
Midworth,  W.,  stoppers,  fyc.,  July  13 
Mills,  W.,  fastenings  for  gloves,  May  16 
Mitchell,  T.,  gloss  on  woollens,  June  15 
Moat,  W.  C.,  aerial  locomotion,  July  26 
Moon,  J.,  bricks,  A p.  25 
Mordaunt,  O.  D.,  profile  of  forms,  N  ov.21 
Moreau,  P.  A.  L.  de  F.,  clay  moulding, 

Jan.  14 

MorewoodE.,&Rogers,G.,coa^mg>ttefa/s, 

May  4 

Morgan,  J.,  candles ,  Feb.  11 
Mylne,  G.  E.,  watches,  Oct.  21 
Napier,  J.,  roof  coverings,  Ap.  11 
Napier,  D.,  boilers,  July  25 
Naysmith,  J.,  driving  piles,  July  22 
Needham,  W ,,fire  arms,  June  24 
Nevill,  A.  H.,  lentils,  Mar.  24 
Nevill,  R.  T.,  separating  metals,  Oct.  18 
Neville,  J.,  horse-shoes,  July  6 
Neville,  J.,  gases,  July  13 
Newall,  R.  S.,  wire  ropes,  Mar.  7 
Newberry,  G.  J.,  window  blinds,  July  6 
Newton,  A.  V.,  cyanogen,  Dec.  13 
Newton,W,E.?5o#es for  axle-trees, Mayl5 


Newton  ,W.E., propelling  vessels,  3nnel5 
Newton,  W.  E.,  agricultural  machine, 

July  13 

Newton,  W.  Y.,  furnaces,  Nov.  4 
Newton,  W.  E.,  combing  wool,  Nov.  16 
Newton,  W.,  working  mines,  Feb.  20 
Newton,  AN.,  pins,  Mar.  6 
Newton,  W.,  paper,  June  10 
Newton,  W.,  extracting  metals  from  ores, 

Dec.  5 

Nickels,  C.,  lace,  Feb.  11 
Nickels,  C.,  lace,  May  22 
Nickels,  C.,  gloves ,  Dec.  8 
North,  W.,  slating  roofs,  Oct.  5 
Oldham,  T.,  bonnets  and  hats ,  Jane  15 
Oram,  T.,  &  Warlich,  F.  C ,,fuel,  Ap.  20 
Overend,  J.,  printing  fabrics,  July  15 
Palmer,  W.,  candles,  Jan.  20 
Palmer,  W.,  pills,  Nov.  21 
Parkes,  A.,  wood  preserving,  June  27 
Pari  by,  S.,  wheels  for  carriages,  Dec.  18 
Parsons,  (j.,  portable  roofs,  July  7. 
Parsons,  G.,  &  Clyburne,  R.,  machinery , 

July  10 

Parsons,  B.,  &  Esdale,  E.,  cutting  scale- 

board,  Nov.  9 
Pelletan,  P.,  light ,  Sept.  6 
Perkins,  A.  M.,  melting  iron.  Mar.  16 
Phillips,  H.,  gas,  Jan.  26 
Phillips,  C.,  machinery  for  cutting  corn , 

July  3 

Pigot,  R.  G.,  supporting  bodies  in  water , 

Ap.  25 

Pilbrow,  J.,  steam.  Mar.  7 

Pirie,  W.,  buoys,  Mar.  18 

Pinkus,  H., propelling  ships,  July  13 

Poole,  A.,  drying  malt.  May  25 

Poole,  M.,  lace ,  Ap.  1 1 

Poole,  M.,  coffee,  Ap.  29 

Poole,  M.,  metals,  May  25 

Poole,  M.,  horse  collars,  June  23 

Poole,  M.,  enveloping  medicine,  Oct.  12 

Poole,  M.,  knives,  Nov.  18 

Poole,  M propelling  vessels,  Nov.  21 

Potts,  L.H.,  conveying  goods,  fyc.,  Feb.2i 

Potts,  L.  H piers,  Dec.  5 

Prosser,  R.,  &  Cutler,  J., pipes  and  bars , 

Ap.  20 

Rand,  J.,  tin,  Ap.  20 
Ransome,  R.,  &c.,  ploughing,  July  15 
Ran  well,  W.,  machinery ,  Ap.  13 
Reinagle,  R.  R-,  atmospheric  air ,  Nov.16 
Ritter,  W ., purifying  sugar,  Jan.  II 
Roberts,  M.  J.,  dyeing  wool,  Jan.  26 
Roberts,  M.  J.,  ink,  fyc„  Mar.  16 
Robinson,  J.,  working  engines  by  gas, 

Dec.  5 

Rock,  J.,  jun.,  locks,  Dec.  29 
Rock,  J.,  jun.,  locks,  Nov.  25 
Rodgers,  J.  E.  D.,  sulphur,  Jan.  12 
Rolinson,  S.,  shot,  Mar.  20 
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Roose,  J.,  iron  tubes ,  May  9 
Roose,  J.,  gun  barrels,  Nov.  18 
Ross,  H.,  wool,  Feb.  17 
Rowan,  W.,  axles,  Nov.  7 
Rush,  H.  S.,  instantaneous  light ,  Dec.  29 
Samuda,  J.,  steam-engines,  July  10 
Saunders,  J.,  tyres  and  axles ,  Oct.  5 
Sautter,  C.  M.  E.,  borax,  May  22 
Schottlander,  J.,  metals,  Dec.  8. 

Scott,  G.,  gas,  Nov.  16 

Sculthorpe,  G.  K.,  fastening  bedsteads, 

July  13 

Shaw,  W.  R.,  steam-boilers,  Jan.  31 
Shepherd,  W.t  four-post  slide  valve , 

Nov.  18 

Simpson,  T.,  buckles,  Mar.  2 

Smallwood,  E .,  paving,  fyc.,  Jan.  26 

Smith,  W  H.,  gloves,  fyc.,  Ap.  19 

Smith,  H .,  fastening  doors,  July  13 

Smith,  L,,  looms,  Nov.  16 

Smyth,  J.,  drills,  Nov.  16 

Snell,  W farina,  Jan.  14 

Snell,  E.,  soap,  Nov.  21 

Soldi,  J.  B.,  measuring  heads ,  Oct.  5 

Spears,  A.,  glass  bottles ,  Sept.  6 

Stagg,  J.  D.,  purifying  the  fumes  of 

metals,  Nov.  2 

Stainer,  F.,  garaucine,  Aug.  8 
Stewart,  J.,  piano-fortes ,  Ap.  29 
Stocker,  A.  S.,  glass,  fyc.y  Dec.  8 
Sunderland,  T.,  engines,  &;c.,  Jan.  19 
Sylvester,  I.,  ornamental  iron,  Mar.  28 
Sylvester,  J.,  brine,  Dec.  13 
Tan,  E  ,  jun.  and  sen.,  &  J.  Tan,  locks , 

Nov.  25 

Tappan,  J.,  hemp.  May  15 
Tayleur,  C.,  Duprd,  I.  F.,  &  Dubs,  H., 

boilers,  Ap.  10 
Taylor,  I.  N.,  &  Smith,  W.  H.,  break¬ 
waters,  Mar.  21 
Taylor,  W.  G.,  cotton  spinning,  July  15 
Tetley,  C.,  boilers ,  June  30 
Thomas,  W.,  fastenings  for  boxes,  fyc., 

Sept.  6 

Thompson,  J.,  bedsteads,  May  16 
Thorneycroft,  G.  B.,  furnaces,  Jan.  31 
Thurlow  (Lord),  bits  for  horses ,  Dec.  29 
Tindall,  W„  candles,  Ap.  11 
Troughton,  N.,  dressing  ores,  June  23 
Tupper,  A.  C.,  stairs ,  $c.,  Mar.  16 
Turnbull,  J.,  horse-shoes ,  May  6 


Vaile,  H.  P.,  metal,  Dec.  13 

Verity,  J.,  boots,  July  3 

Vingoe,  H.,  &  W.  H.,  drilling  corn ,  fyc., 

Dec.  8 

Viollette,  F.  C,  M.,  warming  carriages , 

Ap.22 

Vivian,  H.  H.,  zinc,  Jan.  14 
Vivian,  A.,  dressing  ores ,  Nov.  25 
Walker,  R.,jun .,propeUi?ig  ships,  Mayl8 
Walker,  W.,  springs  and  axles,  Mar.  2 
Wall,  G.,  jun.,  earthenware,  Oct.  5 
Wall,  A.,  iron,  Nov.  18 
Waller,  R.,  locomotive  carriages,  June  27 
Walters,  G.  S.,  chlorine ,  fyc.,  Mar.  24 
Walter,  J.  W.,  gloves,  May  16 
Walther,  P.,  steam-engines,  Oct.  12 
Wardrope,  W.,  hooks  and  eyes,  Dec.  5 
Warlick,  F.  C .,fuel,  Oct.  5 
Watson,  W.,  jun.,  ventilating  houses, 

Oct.  18 

Wadlake,  T.,  machinery  for  haymaking, 

July  3 

Weild,  W.,  window  blinds,  Jan.  28 
Welch,  F.  J.,  leather,  Nov.  2 
Wertheimer,  D.T.,  calculating  machines, 

Jan.  28 

VVestruholy,  F.L.,  steam-engines,  July25 
Westhead,  J.  P.,  woven  fabrics,  Nov.  2 
Whele,  E.,  candle-wicks ,  Ap.  6 
White,  C.,  forcing  fluids,  Mar.  2 
Wickes,  J.  B.,  fabrics,  Sept.  21 
Wilkes,  J.  B.,  oils,  Ap.  4 
Wilson,  W.,  &c.,  light,  Aug.  24 
Winsor,  F.  A.,  light ,  Jan.  26 
W inspear,  J.,  reefng-saits,  Ap.  27 
Wise,  A.,  stays,  July  13 
Withers,  J.,  glass ,  Nov.  16 
Wolcott,  A.  S.,  &  Johnson,  J.,  photo - 

graphy ,  Mar.  18 

Wolferstan,  T.,  axle-trees,  Feb.  1 1 
Wollaston,  C.  J .,  cutting  marble,  Aug.  I 
Wood,  J.,  vessels,  Aug.  14 
Wright,  L.  W.,  bleaching ,  June  15 
Wright,  J.  &  R.,  boots  and  shoes,  July  6 
Widroff,BaronVictor  dc, railways,  Dec.29 
Wylam,  W.,fuel,  JuHe  22 
Young,  G.  J.,  capstans,  Ap.  5 
Young,  T.,  obtaining  power,  Aug.  15 
Young,  W.,  lamps,  Dec.  13 
York,  I.  O.,  &  Johnson,  W.,  paving, 

June  15 
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ODE  ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF 

ENGLAND. 

[  F  E  B.  MBCCCSL] 

ByB.  Simmo?is. 

1. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  glorious  gates  ! 

Ye  doors,  by  kings  upreared,  give  way ! 

The  Imperial  Isles*  assembled  States, 

By  Counsel  led — where  Valour  waits. 

And  white-stoled  Pomp  predominates— 

Before  your  thresholds  pause  to-day. 

Presenting  to  a  Power  divine 
The  Daughter  of  their  Monarch-line, 

Of  laurelled  chiefs  and  leaders  sage. 

Wide  Ocean’s  lords  from  age  to  age. 

Since  first  the  Norman’s  brilliant  mail 
Flashed  through  fierce  Hastings*  battle  hail, 

To  her  great  Sire  whose  Captain  died 
What  time  the  galleys  of  his  war 
Heaved,  victory- rocked,  upon  thy  tide, 

Tremendous  Trafalgar: 

For  evermore  their  red-cross  reign 
Without  a  rival  on  the  main  ! 

Nor  must  the  Sea-Kings*  branch  decrease. 

Nor  from  their  hands  the  sceptre  cease: 

To-day,  proud  Albion’s  peerless  child. 

Girt  by  the  gallants  of  her  land— • 

Earth’s  mightiest  Queen,  a  maiden  mild— 

Shall  at  the  altar  stand, 

— And  meekly  pledge  her  spousal  faith. 

And  wear  her  hope-woven  bridal  wreath. 

While  round  the  Nations — gladness-filled- — 

The  trident-armed  and  thunder-hilled, 

Raise  the  rejoicing  hand. 
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Hark  to  the  bursting  trumpet’s  bray, 

As  slow  the  gorgeous  ranks  unfold 
Above  whose  far- resplendent  way, 

Guarding  his  banner’s  floating  day, 

The  Lion  leaps  in  gold  ! 


2. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  glorious  gates ! 

And  you,  majestic  doors,  unclose  ! 
The  solemn  pomp  no  longer  waits, 

But  on  in  bright  succession  flows. 

No  need  to  ask  before  whose  train 
The  stately  pursuivants  advance. 
Where  ring  gold  spur  and  knightly  chain, 
And  tabards  gaily  glance. 

We  pass  thee  not  ungreeted  by, 

Thou  graceful  youth  with  pensive  eye, 
And  forehead  not  by  thought  untraced, 

— Thou,  with  the  kingly  garter  graced  j 
(And  if,  as  courtly  babblers  say, 

Thou  ’st  won  and  worn  the  poet’s  bay. 
Perchance  thy  collar’s  jewel’s  shine 

To  thee  with  one  soft  ray  the  more, 
At  thought  that  He,  the  bard  divine, 

Who  couch’d  his  lance  for  Geraldine, 
That  badge  unsullied  bore). 

Pass  on — a  people’s  blessing  now 
Press  like  the  air  upon  thy  brow. 

And  hope  prays  out  that  thou  may’st  be 
Undazzled  by  thy  destiny — 

For  when,  since  empire’s  game  began. 

Did  lot  so  brilliant  circle  man  ? 


3. 

Again  that  regal  trumpet  pealing ! 

And  lo,-  yon  radiant  pathway  down — 
Her  handmaids  Love  and  Vestal  Feeling, 
Her  champion  old  Renown — 
Soft-gleaming  through  that  rosy  cloud, 
Where  youth,  and  grace,  and  beauty  crowd, 
Shines  forth  conspicuous  from  afar, 

The  wbite-cliffed  Island’s  Morning  St^r  ! 
And  now  she  lights  the  purple  gloom 
Within  the  saintly  chapel  shed. 

Where  starry  chief,  and  woman’s  bloom, 
And  wisdom’s  reverend  head, 

In  throng  compact  are  ranged  around 
From  vaulted  gallery  to  the  ground. 
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4. 

And  well  might  some  amid  that  throng 
Claim  portion  of  the  minstrel’s  song, 

But  to  his  eager  vision  fast 

Far  other  shapes  are  crowding  past: 

Yet  there  is  one— and  who  shall  raise 
The  strain,  unmindful  of  his  praise?— 

The  wise  in  council  as  in  war, 

Who  shiver’d  Gaul’s  imperial  shield, 

Still  fancy  sees  each  thunder-scar 
Of  that  stern  Flemish  field. 

Upon  his  front,  as  when  he  hurled 
The  last  red  holt  that  saved  the  world. 

Long  may  a  grateful  country  own 
His  aid  to  temple  and  to  throne ! 

5. 

That  festal  trump  has  ceased  to  peal 
From  arch  and  portal  richly  dim — 

Before  the  mitred  priests  they  kneel; 

And  now  the  nuptial  hymn, 

While  its  full  tide  the  organ  pours. 

With  many  a  solemn  close,  in  choral  grandeur  soars. 
Far  from  the  minstrel’s  vision  fly 

Attendant  dame  and  sworded  peer, 

What  shapes  of  mightier  port  are  nigh  ? 

What  coldly  beauteous  eyes  are  here  ? 

Bend  from  your  clouds,  ye  kingly  Dead  ! 

And,  crowned,  ye  softer  Shadows  bend  ! 
Deep-echoing  swell  the  blessing  said 
Upon  the  young  anointed  head 
Of  her,  in  whom — as  yet  unwed — 

Your  thousand  years  of  glory  end  ! 

See,  ’mid  your  pale  and  awful  ring, 

She  bends,  a  fragile  blooming  thing ! 

Like  to  some  fair  and  kneeling  saint 
Surrounded  by  cathedral  glooms. 

Whom  marble  Shadows,  vast  and  faint, 

Are  watching  from  the  tombs. 

Stretch  forth,  dark  Cressy’s  Victor  Lord, 

O’er  her  thy  realm -protecting  sword  1 
And,  Warrior  Woman  !  at  the  sweep 
Of  whose  resistless  hand 
Castile’s  proud  navies  from  the  deep 
Were  drifted  like  the  sand, 

On  her  thy  reign’s  bright  years  bestow, 

And  all  thy  fortune — save  its  woe  ! 
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Still  round  they  press:  that  mournful  Bride 
Who  left,  reluctant,  book  and  bower 
To  share  the  momentary  power 
And  pomp  for  which  she  died. 

The  Monarch-Boy  with  aspect  pale, 

Is  there,  a  kindred  brow  to  hail. 

And  She  who,  at  the  moment  Hope 
Prepared  her  glory’s  page  to  ope, 
Uncrowned,  resigned  life’s  gladness  brief, 
And  left  the  Isles  to  night  and  grief  $ 

For  her,  the  favoured,  long  through  years 
On  years,  shall  Pity  wake  and  Woe, 
While  flow  the  bard’s  melodious  tears. 

While  Byron’s  strains  immortal  flow. 
See,  leaning  near,  her  Sire  (in  form 

Like  to  the  Greek’s  Olympian  god), 
Before  whom  Pleasure’s  rosy  charm 
Was  spread  where’er  he  trod  ; 

Who  lived  to  drain  the  bitterest  sup 
That  lurks  in  joy’s  exhausted  cup — 

Who  died,  and  with  his  latest  breath 
Left  one  dread  moral,  “  This  is  Death  /’* 

To  you  meek  Maid,  if  handed  down, 

Worth  half  the  brilliants  in  her  crown, 

6. 

But  lo  !  each  shape  of  kingly  mould — 

Each  circling  Form,  august,  has  fled  ! 
Before  the  Bard  again  unfold 
The  pageant’s  numbers  bright  and  bold, 
And,  from  the  batteried  cannon  rolled, 

That  volley’s  thunder-crash  has  told 
The  Island  Queen  is  wed  I 


TO  A  FOREST  -  GIRL. 

[with  a  manuscript.] 

By  B.  Simmons . 

In  the  hush  of  pale  evening  remember  the  stranger. 

Who  watched  its  sweet  star-rise  so  often  with  thee  j 
’Twas  the  hour  we  first  met,  when  a  Mountain-ward  ranger, 
I  lured  thy  strayed  dove  from  the  tall  orchard- tree. 
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How  sweet  were  the  thanks  of  thy  diamond  eyes  sending 
Delight  from  the  depth  of  their  blackness  and  tears,, 

Soft  tears  of  the  Child  with  the  Maiden’s  blush  blending, 

—The  light  weeping  of  Dawn  as  red  morning  appears. 

Still  verdant  in  Memory’s  lone  dreams  is  that  valley. 

That  held  nought  less  holy  than  thee  and  thy  bird ; 

Where  so  oft  like  a  rivulet’s  musical  sally. 

Thy  hymns  the  green  heart  of  the  wilderness  stirred. 

June’s  rose-wreathed  wings  the  fair  Earth  are  unfolding 
All  wide  as  the  distance  that  severs  us  now — 

But  my  spirit,  each  twilight,  sits  by  thee  beholding, 

Where  the  winds  through  the  chestnuts  are  blessing  thy  brow© 

I  send  thee  the  wild  and  the  passionate  dreamings 
Of  Him  whose  dark  lot  may  not  mingle  with  thine, 

— As  soon  may  the  spring’s  early  perfume  and  gleanings 
With  the  gloom-followed  dash  of  fierce  summer  combine. 

White  Fawn  of  the  Forest !  still  bound  in  thy  beauty, 

Through  glades  where  the  hunter’s  rude  step  may  not  come, 

Springing  gracefully  shy  from  the  garlands  that  Duty 
And  Love  would  fling  round  thy  bright  feet  as  they  roam. 


THE  RAILWAY. 

By  C.  it.  Kennedy. 

I  hied  me  to  the  railroad,  and  with  wonder  and  delight 
I  look’d  upon  the  bustling  scene  that  broke  upon  my  sight ; 

A  motley  crowd,  the  young,  the  old,  the  busy  and  the  gay. 

And  carriage  close  to  carriage  link’d  in  long  and  bright  array. 

The  brass-ribbed  engine  stood  in  front,  and  fiery  red  it  shone. 
And  spat  forth  hissing  steam,  as  if  impatient  to  be  gone : 

The  signal  rang  ;  and  like  a  ship  just  launch’d  into  the  main, 
With  unimpeded  easy  march  majestic  moved  the  train. 

But  soon  its  course  grew  more  and  more  impetuous  and  strong. 
And  soon  its  full  collected  force  in  thunder  roll’d  along; 

And  swifter  than  the  swiftest  wind  that  flies  from  pole  to  pole. 
Thought  after  thought  incessantly  came  rushing  on  my  soul. 

Tis  thus  the  man  of  stern  resolve  straight  to  his  purpose  goes  ; 
The  prospect  all  before  him  lies,  no  obstacle  he  knows ; 

No  dalliance  can  him  surprise,  no  weariness  delay ; 

He  never  turns  to  pick  the  flowers  that  spring  beside  his  way. 
Vol.  LXXXV.  2  N 
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Ill  hollow  cloven  tracts  we  dived,  and  rocks  were  o’er  our  head  ; 

On  huge  earth-piles  we  mounted,  and  the  vale  beneath  was  spread; 
Ye  mighty  of  our  kindred,  what  are  hill  and  vale  to  you  ? 

Ye  rake  the  low,  the  rough  ye  plane,  all  Nature  ye  subdue. 

We  skirted  field  and  meadow,  flocks  and  husbandmen  we  saw: 
They  lifted  up  their  heads,  and  stood  regarding  us  with  awe 
But  us  from  field  and  meadow  far  the  rapid  moment  bore 
And  flocks  were  grazing,  husbandmen  were  tilling,  as  before. 

And  Nature  to  our  feeble  sight  her  wondrous  work  displays, 

We  heed  it  not,  perhaps  in  brief  bewilderment  we  gaze  ; 

We  live  among  her  harmonies,  but  study  not  their  laws, 

We  reap  creation’s  fairest  fruit,  but  think  not  of  the  cause. 

Upon  a  gently  sloping  lawn  a  modest  mansion  stood, 

And  children  frolick’d  on  the  grass,  and  laugh’d  in  merry  mood ; 
And  when  the  bulky  train  they  saw,  and  heard  the  loud  uproar, 
They  paus’d  not  in  their  merriment,  but  only  laugh’d  the  more. 

And  thus  doth  it  befal  the  vain  and  pompous  of  the  earth  ; 

They  think  to  move  our  wonder,  when  they  only  move  our  mirth, 
The  barge  with  all  its  bravery  comes  splashing  down  the  tide, 

But  nought  the  little  fishes  care  that  under  water  glide. 

A  shriek,  as  if  in  agony  some  demon-spirit  yell’d  ! 

And  straight  before  with  gaping  jaws  a  cavern  I  beheld  ; 

And  all  beyond  that  narrow  mouth  look’d  hideous  and  grim, 

A  vista  long  of  darkness  lit  by  glimmering  torches  glim. 

Shriek,  monster !  It  may  be  thy  fate  against  that  cavern-wall 
To  dash  thyself,  and  shiver’d  in  a  thousand  pieces  fall ! 

And  fearful  tis  to  plunge  into  that  solitary  gloom  ! 

How  dare  the  living  to  explore  the  silence  of  the  tomb  ! 

Yet  in  it  rush’d  precipitate,  the  iron  caravan ; 

The  hollow  echoes  right  and  left  reverberating  ran  ; 

And  on  it  went  right  steadily.  Thus  Courage  ever  fares, 

When  forward  on  the  path  she  goes,  which  Prudence  well  prepares. 

And  out  we  came  triumphantly  emerging  to  the  plain. 

And  daylight  brightly  shone,  and  all  was  beautiful  again  ; 

And  often,  when  in  deepest  gloom  of  sorrow  we  abide. 

There  breaks  upon  our  dreariness  a  sudden  morning  tide. 

And  steeple  now  and  pinnacle  and  turret  rose  to  view ; 

Our  pace  we  gently  slacken’d,  and  the  station  gliding  to 
We  halted  ;  as  the* turtle-dove  stoops  from  her  airy  round, 

And  drops  with  pinion  tremulous  alighting  on  the  ground. 
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And  passengers  alighted  here,  and  passengers  got  in  : 

To  some  their  toils  have  ended,  when  to  others  they  begin  ; 

And  new  companions  still  we  find,  and  still  the  old  we  lose. 

The  dearest  friends  we  cannot  keep,  the  best  we  seldom  choose. 

And  hark  !  the  bell  hath  rung  again  !  Quick  to  your  places  now  ! 
And  one  with  flushing  countenance  and  sweat  upon  his  brow 
Down  running  to  the  platform  comes;  alas!  too  late,  too  late! 

The  train  is  off;  for  time  and  tide  for  no  man  ever  wait. 

And  over  many  a  mile  we  sped,  and  over  many  a  league. 

And  much  I  saw,  and  never  did  my  spirit  feel  fatigue ; 

And  if  at  times  my  weary  eye  on  vacancy  would  rest. 

The  busy  thought  was  never  still  self-stirring  in  my  breast. 

I  mused  upon  the  multitude,  whom  chance  together  brought ; 

And  neighbourhood,  could  one  discern,  with  lessons  deep  is  fraught, 
Tis  strange,  that  man  from  brother  man  small  interval  should  part, 
And  nought  they  see  or  understand  of  one  another’s  heart. 

The  man  of  ease  and  comfort  was  reclining  in  his  chair, 

Like  Selfishness,  that  holds  her  own,  and  gives  to  none  a  share ; 

The  poor  man  heaven-canopied ;  the  hailshot  and  the  rain, 

The  tempest- wind  may  buffet  him,  and  he  may  not  complain. 

The  violet  in  her  leafy  bed  beside  the  bramble  grows  ; 

The  gardenman  roofs  out  the  weed,  but  cherishes  the  rose  ; 

Yet  Heaven  on  flower  and  weed  alike  its  dewy  nurture  sends, 

And  light  and  shade  of  human  life  mysteriously  blends. 

A  wedded  pair  with  glances  held  their  silent  commune  sweet, 

As  in  the  solitude  of  heaven  two  stars  each  other  greet ; 

And  passing  things  seem’d  shadowlike -to  flit  before  their  eyes  ; 
Their  world  was  all  within  themselves,  a  dream  of  Paradise. 

A  maiden  by  her  mother  sat ;  ten  years  she  might  have  seen  ; 

And  she  had  laugh’d  and  prattled  much  ;  but  now  with  alter’d  mien 
Said,  looking  in  her  mother’s  face,  “  when  shall  we  be  at  home?” 
Her  mother  look’d  at  her  again  j  I  thought  the  tears  would  come : 

They  started  from  her  eyelids,  and  the  cause  I  surely  knew  ; 

Upon  her  face  the  widow’s  cap  its  shade  of  sadness  threw: 

No  husband  waited  her  return  ;  his  step  she  would  not  bear ; 

And  home  to  her  a  desert  was,  that  once  had  been  so  dear. 

And  she  was  tired,  that  little  child ;  the  minutes  crept  so  dull ; 

Of  troubling  thoughts  and  memories  to  her  they  were  not  full: 

The  time  may  come,  when  she  will  look  upon  the  dreary  past. 

And  ask  with  sad  remembrance,  why  the  years  have  flown  so  fast. 
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And  what  is  he,  with  lips  comprest,  and  sullen  fixed  eye? 

Deep  meanings  in  that  furrow’d  cheek  and  arching  forehead  lie : 
Methought,  in  one  keen  flashing  look  the  past  and  future  met, 

A  struggle  ’twas  to  seize  on  hope,  and  cast  away  regret  ; 

And  then  his  eye  grew  cold  again,  a  glassy  aspect  wore ; 

Some  nurseling  of  his  anxious  heart  he  darkly  brooded  o’er : 

Could  I  thy  meaning  penetrate?  Resolvest  thou  some  plan 
With  honour  pregnant  to  thyself,  and  benefit  to  man  ? 

Or  weavest  thou  some  spider-web  with  subtle  meshes  fine, 

A  miserable  prey  to  catch  ?  Whate’er  thou  dost  design, 

The  web  shall  be  unwound  at  length,  the  mystery  be  told, 

And  dark  be  light,  and  thou  thyself,  and  others  thee  behold. 

And  I  ?  Alas !  But  hence  away  all  selfish  griefs  I  throw. 

Forgetting  them  in  sympathy  for  others’  weal  and  woe : 

To  love  and  friendship  let  me  live  ;  no  other  hope  is  mine  ; 

And  few  kind  hearts  are  beating  yet ;  and  I  will  not  repine. 

Roll  on,  fire- winged  courser,  roll !  With  all  thy  speed,  I  trow, 

The  hearts  of  them  thou  carriest  are  swifter  yet  than  thou. 

A  fiercer  flame  enkindles  them.  Tumultuous  and  blind, 

In  hope,  in  fear,  they  hurry  on ;  thou  laggest  far  behind. 

Aye,  gather  all  thine  energies,  roll  rapid  as  thou  wilt ; 

Thou  canst  not  yet  move  fast  enough  for  Avarice  and  Guilt ; 

For  her  that  counts  and  gloats  upon  the  pelf  she  cannot  see, 

For  her  that  flies  from  all  the  world,  herself  can  never  flee. 

And  we,  with  all  our  journeyings,  our  headlong  mad  career, 

We  cannot  lengthen  human  life.  The  end  is  still  as  near. 

More  swift  than  we,  thro’  light  and  darkness,  over  deep  and  shoal, 
The  billowy  time-river  sweeps  right  onward  to  its  goal. 

Yet  speed  along,  thou  mighty  one  !  It  hath  been  said  of  thee, 

That  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  thou  dost  too  well  agree ; 

Thou  seemest,  with  remorseless  step  self-confident  to  fly, 

And  man  doth  vaunt  Salmoneus-like,  and  heavenly  power  defy. 

Tis  false!  To  spirit  more  sublime  the  age  hath  given  birth, 

Whose  seraph  wing  is  waving  now,  illumining  the  earth  ! 

And  wondrous  that  machinery,  that  thunderpace  of  thine  ; 

Yet  he  that  moulded  thee  doth  own  his  origin  divine. 

Then  forward !  Still  upon  thy  course  prosperity  attend  ! 

And  thou  shalt  be  to  high  and  low,  to  rich  and  poor  a  friend  ; 

And  thou  shalt  scatter  wide  the  seed  of  plenteousness  and  peace  ; 
And  man  shall  move  him  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  true  increase. 

-  [Index, 
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Accidents — At  a  gaming-house,  18; 
Colliery  explosion  at  Newcastle,  twen¬ 
ty-seven  killed,  42  ;  Mr.  B.  S.Busfeild 
drowned  at  Blackwall  pier,  52  ;  singu¬ 
lar  accident  to  Mr.  Brunei,  63  ;  de¬ 
struction  of  Greenwich  pier,  63  ;  lady 
Jane  Colville  burnt  to  death,  64; 
explosion  at  Southampton,  67  ;  two 
gownsmen  drowned  at  Oxford,  76  ; 
on  board  the  Queen,  8 2  ;  at  Loehgoil- 
head,  84 ;  explosion  on  board  the 
Camperdown,  85;  death  of  Mr.  An¬ 
cona,  103  ;  to  the  rev.  H.  Pratt,  125  ; 
to  the  Ludlow  coach,  134;  to  the 
Red  Rover  steam-boat,  138;  at  Key- 
mer,  138 ;  child  killed  by  lucifer 
matches,  139;  fall  of  a  house,  two 
persons  killed,  1 40  ;  at  Stevington, 
three  persons  drowned,  143 ;  a  man 
shot  at  Redbourn,  143;  on  the  river 
Leader,  144;  on  the  Dovor  Railway, 
146  ;  on  the  Brighton  Railway,  159  , 
fatal,  to  rev.  J.  M.  Crockett,  163; 
explosion  at  King’s  College,  164;  a 
child  frightened  to  death,  164;  to  J. 
Gubbins,  esq.,  165 ;  to  hon.  H. 
Browne,  166;  landslip  near  Brigh¬ 
ton,  167;  from  fire-arms,  177;  wo¬ 
man  burned  to  death  at  Edinburgh, 
178  ;  at  the  Queen’s  Head  Inn,  Bo¬ 
rough,  184  ;  boat  upset  at  Bray,  184  ; 
to  Mr.  Filmer  at  Kennington-com- 
mon,  186 

Acts,  List  of  General,  Local  and  Per¬ 
sonal,  and  Private,  passed  during  the 
Session,  421 

Antarctic  Expedition,  account  of,  527 

Anti-duelling  Association,  61 

Antigua,  the  island  devastated  by  a  fear¬ 
ful  earthquake,  12 

Arkwright,  R.,  his  immense  wealth,  65 

Bankrupts,  number  of,  436 

Births,  192 

Butchers’  meat,  average  prices  of,  435 

Canada  — Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  appoint¬ 
ed  Governor-General,  opens  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Parliament — his  speech, [337]  ; 
Debate  on  the  seat  of  government, 


Canada — continued, 

[340];  dissentions  between  the  Go¬ 
vernor  and  his  Council,  their  Address 
and  his  reply,  [341]  ;  sudden  termi 
nation  of  the  Session,  the  Governor’s 
speech,  [342] 

Carlisle,  funeral  of  Richard,  20 

Chamberlain,  election  for  City,  64 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  threat  to 
assassinate,  23 

Charitable  bequests,  10  ;  splendid  be¬ 
nefaction,  22 

China — Order  in  Council  regulating 
the  trade  with  China,  proclamation 
of  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  [368]  ;  and  of  the 
Chinese  High  Commissioner  respect¬ 
ing  trade,  [369];  Article  of  Treaty 
respecting  disputes  between  English 
and  Chinese  subjects,  [370]  ;  Hong 
Kong  selected  as  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  [371] ;  proclamation  of  Sir  H. 
Pottinger  respecting  the  Opium  trade, 
[371]  ;  memorial  to  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment,  [372] ;  Despatches  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  operations  against,  492 

China — arrival  of  the  ransom  money  at 
the  Mint,  22,  23 

Collision  at  sea,  the  Pluton  and  the 
Jane ,  94 

Comet,  the,  34 

Corn,  average  prices  of  British  corn, 
435 

Coroners  Inquests  on  a  young  man 
killed  at  a  gaming-house,  18  ;  on  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  43  ;  on  Mr.  B.  F. 
Busfeild,  52;  on  Mr.  Ancona,  103; 
at  Croydon  on  D.  Me  Guinness,  106 

Deaths.— -Abbott,  A.  S.  297  :  Abdy, 
rev.  C.  B.  287  :  Abercromby,  rt.  hon . 
G.  236  :  Abergavenny,  earl  of,  245  ; 
Adam,  mrs.  234;  Aitkin,  dr.  T.J. 
312 :  Aldrich,  rev.  S.  J„  258  :  Alex¬ 
ander,  rev.  D.  245  :  Alexander,  Rt. 
238;  Alexander,  ad  m.  225;  Alexan¬ 
der,  mrs.  E.  G.  293  ;  Alexander,  J. 
312;  Allan,  comm.  G.  322;  Allen, 
dr.  J.  247:  Allen,  W.  328;  Allen, 
John  H.  249;  Ames,  mrs.  E.  310: 
Anderson,  rev.  H,  234;  Anderson, 
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rev.  R.  244  ;  Anderson,  rev.  E.  225  : 
Anguish,  rev.  G.  277*  Annesley, 
mrs.  E.  C.  294  :  Anson,  viscss.  2b‘5  ; 
Anstruther,  mrs.  G.  C.  293:  Arbuth- 
not,  G.  309  :  Arkwright,  Rd.  252  : 
Ashburnham,  rev.  D.  240  ;  Ashburn- 
hatn,  Sir  VV.  244  :  Ashe,  It. -gen.  234 : 
Ashhurst,  W.  H.  270;  Astley,  W. 
282:  Athlone,  earl  of,  240:  Atkin¬ 
son,  mrs.  286  ;  Austin,  lady  M.  232  ; 
Avarne,  mrs.  A.  288 

Bagot,  rt.  bon.  Sir  C.  263;  Bag- 
shawe,  lady  H.  285 :  Bagster,  J. 
316:  Bailleul,  M.  242;  Baird,  A. 
282:  Baird,  C.  319:  Bakewell,  R. 
286:  Ballingal,  Niel,  251  ;  Bartley, 
col.  sir  Rt.  255:  Barlow,  adm.  sir  11. 
260:  Barnwell,  rev.  F.  H.  T.  308: 
Barrett,  J.  R.  312  :  Barton,  C.  312  ; 
Barwis,  J.  312  :  Bascom,  rev.  E.  249  : 
Basset,  J.  276  :  Bauer,  prof.  268  : 
Bayley,  Bernard,  315  :  Baynes,  miss 
F.  M.  310:  Bean,  mr.  303:  Beau¬ 
mont,  due  de,  252  :  Becket,  A.  233: 
Beckett,  rev.  G.  25]  :  Belcher,  B. 
A.  288  :  Bell,  prof.  294  ;  Bellamy, 
T.  L.  225 :  Bellman,  rev.  E.  326  : 
Bentinck,  lady  W.  254:  Bentinck, 
lady  M.  C.  310:  Beresford,  rev.  G. 
268  :  Beresford,  lady  C.  273  :  Be- 
thune,  A.  275:  Beevor,  lt.-gen.  297  : 
Biddulph,  lady  J.  R.  243:  Billett, 
Thos.  28S :  Birnie,  J.  254  :  Bisset, 
mrs.  L.  239  :  Blackburne,  miss.  A.M, 
266:  Blake,  D.  293:  Blake,  W.  J. 
236:  Blennerhasset,  A.  230 :  Blount, 
E.  243:  Blount,  capt.  273:  Bod- 
dington,  S.  251  :  Bohn,  J.  304  :  Bon¬ 
ham,  mrs.  M.  289 :  Bosanquet,  S. 
268  :  Botfield,  Thos.  228 :  Boul¬ 
ton,  rev.  G.  2S6 :  Bourke,  dean, 
255  :  Bouverie,  miss  M.  A.  260: 
Bowstead,  rev.  R.  315:  Bowstead, 
rt.  rev.  J.  (bishop  of  Litchfield),  303  : 
Bowen,  rev.  J.  St.  V.  322  :  Bowley, 
rev.  W.  306;  Boycotts,  mrs.  J.  237 : 
Brace,  vice-adm.  sir  E.  326:  Brad¬ 
ley,  J.  310:  Brenton,  mrs.  M.  D. 
310:  Brett,  T.  B.  310  :  Brett,  comm. 
R.  N.  236:  Brettell,  mrs.  A.  288  : 
Brewster,  J.  E.  273  :  Bridges,  rev. 
T.  E.  291  :  Bridgman,  mrs.  E.  240  ; 
Bridgman,  lady  G.  E.  276:  Bright, 
rev.  J.  258 :  Brocklebank,  T.  270 : 
Broke,  lady  S.  L.  283  :  Brooke,  lt.- 
gen.  sir  A.  284  :  Brooke,  mrs.  A. 
M.  297:  Brooke,  gen.  VV.  292: 
Broughton,  T.  313  :  Brown,  B.  316  : 
Browne,  II,  S.  239  :  Browne,  lt.-gen. 
sir  T.  297 ;  Browne,  gen.  Gore,  226  ; 
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Browne,  hon.  H.313:  Browne,  rev. 
J.  R.  264:  Browne,  lady  M.  242: 
Browne,  rev.  G.  A.  276  :  Browning, 
W.  315  :  Bryan,  capt.  G.  302  :  Bud¬ 
die,  J.  303:  Bull,  E.  306:  Bullen, 
Simeon,  230:  Bulteel,  J.  C.  292: 
Busfield,  B.  F.  248:  Bush,  F.  293: 
Bushe,  rt.  hon.  sir  C.  K.  278  :  Butler, 
rev.  W.  286 

Cadogan,  hon.  miss  Z.  F.  300 : 
Caldwell,  capt.  A.  J.  270  :  Calthorpe, 

G.  A.  312:  Camac,  col.  J.  259: 
Cameron,  lieut.-col.  A.  291  :  Camp¬ 
bell,  lieut.-gen.  sir  A.  300 :  Camp¬ 
bell,  lieut.  VV.  257 :  Campbell,  J. 
253:  Campbell,  col.  A.  313:  Can¬ 
ning,  R.  286  :  Cardale,  rev.  G.  224: 
Cardew,  mrs.  C.  293  :  Carfill,  rev.  R. 
286 :  Carlisle,  Rd.  235  :  Carr,  mrs. 
C.  292  ;  Carson,  dr.  J.  286  ;  Casberd. 
rev.  J.  R.  275  ;  Casberd,  rev.  J.  T. 
304 :  Casement,  G.  S.  B.  249 :  Cas- 
tle-Stuart,  dow-entss.  310:  Cathcart, 
earl,  271  :  Chafy,  rev.  VV.  262  :  Cha- 
loner,  hon,  mrs.  315:  Chambers,  R. 
312:  Chambers,  R.  J.  259  :  Cham* 
bers,  sir  S.  245  :  Chambers,  mrs.  308: 
Champagne,  lieut.-col.  F.  242  :  Ches- 
lyn,  R.  227 :  Chesney,  A.  227 ;  Ci¬ 
priani,  sir  H.  251  :  Clarina,  dow. 
lady,  315  :  Clarke,  Rt.  241  :  Clarke, 
rev.  E.  VV.  276  :  Clay,  J.  298  :  Clay¬ 
ton,  rev.  J.  294  :  Clements,  II.  J, 
esq.  M.P.  227  :  Clifford,  rev.  E.  C. 
307  :  Codrington,  hon.  lady  Bethell, 
224:  Codrington,  sir  C.  B.  234: 
Coleridge,  rev.  E.  242 :  Coleridge, 

H.  N.  233 :  Coleridge,  F.  W.  252  : 
Coles,  prof.  VV.  K.  2 39;  Coltman, 
mrs.  M.  234:  Colville,  gen.  sir  C. 
245:  Colville,  lady,  264  :  Cook,  mrs, 
F.  302:  Cooper,  H.  F.  265  :  Corbaux, 
Fs.  257  :  Cork  and  Orrery,  entess.  of, 
316:  Coryton,  J.  T.  292:  Coventry, 
earl  of,  261  :  Cowper,  hon.  mrs.  H. 
A.  288  :  Coxe,  mrs.  263:  Crans- 
town,  H.  K.  235;  Cresswell,  rev.  S. 
249  :  Crewe,  H.  251  :  Crockett,  rev. 
J.  M.  312:  Croke,  sir  A.  327  : 
Crooke,  J.  P.  287 :  Crosbie,  gen.  sir 
J.  G.  2S7  :  Cumberland,  lieut.  E.  S. 
227  :  Cumming,  capt.  J.  J.  270  : 
Currie,  J.  251  :  Curtis,  mrs.  240 

Dale,  miss  A.  235:  Dallas,  miss 
E.  285  :  Dalton,  rev.  Js.  224  :  Dance, 
mrs.  S.  P.  288:  Davenp)rt,  mrs. 
259:  Davies,  E.  239:  Dawkins,  J. 
C.  242  :  Dawson,  mrs.  L.  310:  Day, 
mrs.  R.  316:  Deacon,  maj.-gen.  sir 
C,  223  :  de  Horsey,  lady  L,  245  ;  de 
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la  Cour,  B.  276  :  Delavigne,  Cassi- 
mir,  310;  De  Roll,  baroness,  317: 
De  Stein,  baroness,  270:  De  Selby, 
baron  C.  265;  Deighton,  rev.  W. 
288;  Dering,  mrs.  G.  B.  293: 
Dickens,  lady,  237  :  Dickinson,  capt. 
235;  Dickonson,  mrs.  311:  Digby, 
miss  V.  T.  282:  Dillon,  W.  283: 
Dixon,  R.  301:  Dobree,  rev.  N.  F. 
234 :  Donnelly,  J.  270  :  Dougherty, 
J.  281  :  Douglass,  comm.  R.  N. : 
Doveton,  sir  IV.  W.  304:  Dowsing, 
rev.  H.  230:  Dowson,  B.  U.  243: 
Doyle,  sir  B.  C.  264:  Drew,  capt. 
R.  282  :  Drummond,  maj.-gen.  Percy, 
223  :  Drummond,  A.  H.  285  ;  Drum¬ 
mond,  E.  232:  Drysdale,  sir  VV.  268: 
Du  Buisson,  T.  306  :  Dupe,  W.  294  : 
Durand,  rev.  H.  225  :  D’Urban, 
lady,  287  :  Dyke,  G.  H.  310 

Earl,  E.  312:  Edgecombe,  W. 
275  :  Edgeworth,  Lovell,  223  :  Ed¬ 
munds,  mrs.  E.  233  :  Edyell,  mrs.  J. 
267:  Elgin,  cntess.  of.  269;  Eilen- 
borough,  dow.  lady  A.  286  :  Elliott, 
mrs.  B.  287:  Elrington,  J.  H.  315: 
Ennis,  J.  250  :  Erskine,  col.  E.  300: 
Erskine,  lady,  245:  Evans,  vice-adm. 
H.  320  :  Evans,  W.  V.  223;  Everett, 
miss  A.  G.  306 

Fagan,  maj.-gen.  C.  S.  265 :  Fair- 
lie,  mrs,  247  :  Falck,  M.  242  :  Fan- 
shawe,  rev.  J.  309:  Farquhar,  sir 

A.  298;  Farquharson,  rev.  J.  317  : 
Farrington,  lady,  229  :  Fawcett,  lieut. 
col.  D.  276:  Fellowes,  lady  E.  319  ; 
Fennell,  J.  286:  Fennell,  rev.  F. 
312:  Fenwick,  capt.  253 :  Ferrard, 
visct.  229  :  Fielding,  hon.  G.  W.  P. 
254  :  Finch,  gen.  hon.  E.  308  :  Fitz- 
wygram,  sir  R.  322  :  Fitzgerald,  rev. 
dr.  290:  Fitzgerald,  G.  M.  254  : 
Fitzgerald,  lord,  259:  Follett,  R.  B. 
312  :  Folliott,  mrs.  297  :  Forbes,  lord, 
257  :  Forbes,  col.  C.  259  ;  Forman, 
rev.  A.  266  :  Forster,  rev. sir  T.  333  : 
Forster,  rev.  dr.  283 :  Foskett,  W. 
257:  Foster,  lieut.-gen.  T.  254: 
Foster,  rev.  J.  305  :  Foulis,  maj.-gen. 
sir  E.  249:  Fox,  R.  270:  Franck, 
dr.  Js.  233  :  Franckland,  mrs.  C. 
293  ;  Franks,  mrs.  278  :  Fraser,  gen. 
sir  J.  311  :  Frederick,  lieut. -col.  234  : 
Free,  rev.  E.  D.  237  :  Freeman,  rev. 
J.  N.  322:  Fripp,  rev.  S.  C.  241; 
Fullerton,  rev.  W.  231 

Gaisford,  W.  273  :  Gardner,  rev. 
R.  M.  227 :  Gerard,  miss,  E.  M.  R. 
270 ;  Gibbons,  rev.  J.  254  :  Gibbs, 
lady,  254;  Gibbs,  mrs.  E.  316 ;  Gib- 
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gone,  mrs.  E.  308  :  Giffard,  miss  L.H. 
303:  Gilbert,  mrs.  E.  A.  331:  Gil¬ 
pin,  W.  S.  248:  Girdlestone,  S.  300: 
Girdlestone,  Steed,  285;  Gisborne, 
mrs.,  224  ;  Glasgow,  earl  of,  281  : 
Glasgow,  earl  of,  278  :  Goode,  rev.  A. 
253 :  Goodenough,  rev.  W.  S.  226  : 
Gordon,  sirJn.  225:  Gordon,  sir  S. 
325  :  Gordon,  J.  J.  2S8:  Gordon, 
rev.  J. 258  ;  Goulburn,  H.269:  Grant, 
Jn.  223  :  Graves,  hon.  mrs.  273  : 
Greene, dean,  227:  Greenhow,  F.  223  : 
Greenwood,  rev.  R.  307:  Gregory, 
Rd.  232  :  Grosvenor,  miss  B.  E.  292  : 
Gulston,  M.  H.  R.  287  :  Gurney,  rev. 
W.  231  ;  Guthrie,  D.  317  :  Gwatkin, 
R.  L.  253. 

Haggitt,  rev.  J.  225;  Hahnemann, 
dr.  276:  Haigb,  mrs.  S.  312  :  Haines, 
J.  T.  263  :  Hakewell,  J.  266  ;  Hail, 
G.  W.  317  :  Hall,  rev.  G.  W.  318  : 
Hall,  rev.  J.  288  :  Hallett,  rev.  C.  H. 
242  :  Ham,  J.  289  :  Hamilton,  maj.- 
gen.  C.  330  :  Hancock,  rev.  W.  266 : 
Hankinson,  rev.  T.  E.  301  :  Harding, 
J.  324  ;  Hardwick,  W.  237  :  Hardy, 
rev.  Rt.  235  :  Hare,  rev.  M.  293 : 
Harford,  miss  M.  T.  240  :  Harford, 
mrs.  247  :  Harley,  C.  G,  316  :  Harri¬ 
son,  rev.  H.  298  :  Hartopp,  lady  M.  J. 
2.92:  Hawkins,  W.  217;  Haynes, 
mrs.  A.  318:  Hayton,  rev.  Jn.  284: 
Heberden,  rev.  T.  306:  Henderson, 
rear-ad m.  R.  227  :  FTenniker,  rear- 
adm.M.  J.  268  :  Hereford, visct.  268  : 
Herring,  W.  228  :  Hervey,  rev.  H.  A. 
293  :  Hesketh,  sir  T.  H.  235:  Hill, 
D.  288  :  Hillyar,  rear-adm.  sir  J. 
278  :  Hinton,  visct.  287  :  Hippisley, 
lady  Cox,  245:  Hislop,  gen.  sir'f.  255  : 
Hoare,  mrs.  M.  E.  239  :  Hodges, 

B.  G.  309  :  Hodand,  T.  C.  224  :  Hol¬ 
lis,  T.  304  :  Holloway,  J.  P„  227  : 
Holmes,  Mr.  309:  Holmes,  mrs.  E. 
302  :  Bolworthy,  capt.  R,N.  234  : 
Homfray,  Rev.  J .  326  :  Homfray,  mrs. 
225:  Honey,  mrs.  247:  Hopetoun, 
earl  of,  249:  Hort,  dow.  lady,  293: 
Floskyns,  rev.  B.  251  :  Houston,  G. 
293  :  Hough,  miss  F.  M.,  228:  How¬ 
ard,  hon.  W,  233 :  Howard,  hon.  mrs. 

C.  288  :  Howth,  cntss.  of,  317  :  Hoy, 
J.  B.  286  :  Hudson,  rev.  J.  30 9  : 
Hughan,  lady  L  217  :  Hughes,  rev.  R. 
289;  Hull,  dr.  J.  242:  Hunter,  col. 
Orby,  257  :  Hurst,  R.  250  :  Hutchin¬ 
son,  miss  F.  C.  242 :  Hutchinson, 
rev.  B.  240 :  Hutchinson,  J.  241  : 
Flutcbinson,  E.  291 

Ingle,  rev.  C.  316;  Ingleby,  lieut,- 
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col.  311:  Jnverury,  lord,  322:  Ire¬ 
land,  T.  J.  251  :  Ireland,  mrs.  233: 
Irwin,  rev.  A.  L.  287* 

Jackson>  rev.  T.  243:  Jackson,  sir 

K.  A.  287  :  Jamaica,  bishop  of  (Lips- 
combe,)  248  :  Jardine,  W.  23.9  :  Jar- 
rett,  rev.  Rt.  232  :  Jenkins,  mrs.  J. 
228  ;  Jocelyn,  hon.  rev.  P.  330  :  John¬ 
son,  mrs.  M.  307:  Jolliffe,  Hylton,  esq. 
M.P.  227  :  Jones,  capt.  298:  Jones, 
lieut.-col.  W.  285:  Jones,  col.  L.  P. 
242  :  Jones,  capt.  J.  282  :  Jones,  rev. 
E.  287  :  Jones,  maj.  J.  L.  252  :  Jones, 
maj. -gen.  sir  S.  T.  239  ;  Jones,  maj.- 
gen.  C.  236:  Jones,  C.  297  :  Jones, 
A.  316. 

Kemp,  K.  T.  330  :  Ivennaway,  mrs. 
E.  303  :  Kennedy,  hon.  R.  310  :  Ker, 
lord,  R.,  273;  Ker,  gen.  246:  Kidd, 
rev.  S.  270  ;  Kingdon,  rev.  J.  228  : 
Knewstub,  W.  G.  244  :  Knight,  Mrs. 
A.  270:  Knox,  rev.  T.  283  :  Kny- 
vett,  H.  306. 

Lacy,  S.  Y.  259  :  Lambton,  mrs.  A. 
273 :  Langshawe,  rev.  G.  237  :  Las- 
celles,  Rowley,  247  :  Latham,  dr.  J. 
251  :  La  Touche,  mrs.  Digges  240  : 
Le  Blanc,  dr.  T.  230;  Le  Blanc,  mrs. 
E.267  :  LeMesurier,  lieut.-gen.  J.263: 
Lee,  sir  J.  T.  308  :  Leigh,  hon.  mrs. 
234 :  Leigh,  sir  R.H.  230 :  Lennox, lady 

L.  F.  251  :  Lennox,  lady  M. A.  202  : 
Levett,  rev.  R.  287  :  Lewis,  mrs.  R., 
306:  Lewin,  Thos.  271  :  Lichfield, 
bishop  of  (Dr.  Bowstead),  303:  Lil- 
burn,  dr.  J.  225  ;  Lilburn,  dr.  G.  S. 
243 :  Lipscombe,  rt.  rev.  C.  (Bishop 
of  Jamaica),  248  :  Lisle,  lieut.-col.  Rt. 
257 :  Lloyd, G. 303 :  Lloyd,  rev.  G.  233: 
Loraine,  mrs.M.S.  315  :  Loudon,  J.C. 
320:  Lowe,  J.  310;  Lowrey,  R.  259; 
Lugard,  capt.  297 :  Lutwiclge,  rev. 
C.  H.  228  ;  Lynedoch,  lord,  322: 
Lytton,  mrs.  Bulwer,  324. 

Macartnev,  rev.  A.  C.262  ;  M'Far- 
lane,  gen.  sir  R.  G.  269  ;  Macfarren, 
G.  253  :  Mackay,  hon.  M.  315  :  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  rt.  hon.  J.  S.  295 ;  Mackenzie, 
Jn.  275  :  Mackenzie,  sir  F.  A.  268  : 
Maclean,  sir  L.  310  :  Macleod,  maj.- 
gen.sirD.  285  :  Macleod,  J.  M.  273: 
Macnaghten,  sir  F.  VV.  313  :  Maddox, 
G.  302  :  Maher,  V.  325  :  Maitland, 
miss  W.  C.  287  :  Manby,  mrs.  S. 
298 :  Manchester,  duke  of,  242  :  Man- 
dell,  rev.  VV.  306  :  Mann,  rev.  \V.  253  : 
Manners,  lieut.-col.  H.  H.  264  :  Man¬ 
sell,  dow.  lady,  286  :  Mansfield,  cntss, 
of,  280:  Marsh,  miss  L.  241  ;  Marsh, 
lady  L.  286;  Marshall,  capt.  J.  R, 
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228  :  Martin,  mrs.  M.  285  :  Mathias, 
miss  H.  293  :  Matthie,  rev.  H.  318: 
Matuszevvic, count,  268  :  Maude, ad m. 
W.  263  :  Mayur,  T.  273 :  Mayo, 
cntss.  of,  312:  Middleton,  VV.  310: 
Middleton,  lieut.-col.  VV.  237  :  Miller, 
T.  H.  309  :  Millers,  rev.  W.  239 : 
Milner,  rev.  H.  S.  258:  Mitchell, 
rev.  C.  R.  251  :  Molyneaux,  lady 
W.  S.  286 :  Molyneaux,  mrs.  A.  31 1  ; 
Moncrieff,  lady  A.  266 :  Money,  sir 
J.  K.  273 :  Monoux,  miss  L.  269  : 
Monson,  hon.  and  rev.  T.  247  :  Mon¬ 
tagu,  lieut.-col.  J.320:  Montgomery, 
hon.  mrs.  D.  316:  Moore,  rev.  J. 
312  :  Moore,  adm.  sirC.  313  :  Mor¬ 
gan,  sir  T.  C.  288  ;  Morgan,  lieut.- 
col.  309:  Morgan,  capt.  J.  F.  318: 
Morgan,  rev.  S.  M.  306  :  Morley,  rev. 
G.  291  :  Morrison,  gen.  317  :  Morri¬ 
son,  J.  R.  323  :  Morritt,  J.  B.  S.  281 : 
Moss,  rev.  T.  315:  Moubray,  capt. 
R.  H.  C.  252 :  Mucklestone,  rev.  J-  F. 
308:  Mucklow,  VV.  G.  273:  Muir- 
head,  col.  W.  322  :  Munro,  mrs.  E. 
325  :  Murphy,  rev.  Rt.  242 :  Murray7, 
Jn.  273  ;  Murray,  lieut.-col.  R.  306: 
Muskett,  G.  A.  234  :  Myddleton,  rev. 
C.  P.  292. 

Napier,  lieut.-gen.  M.  285  :  Natt, 
rev.  J.  235 :  Naylor,  rev.  M.  J. 
312:  Needs,  Thos.  264:  Nelson, 
mrs.  287 :  Netherlands,  ex-king  of 
the,  319  ;  Nethersole,  Rev.  VV.  P. 
317 ;  Newborough.  Dowager  Lady, 
329;  Newberry,  major  C.  N.  291: 
Newport,  right  hon.  sir  John,  234  ; 
Niblock,  rev.  J.  W.  297  :  Nicholson, 
J.  250;  Nightingale,  sir  C.  277  ; 
Norcott,  lady  E.  269  :  Norie,  J.  VV. 
325 :  Northampton,  dow.  march.  244  : 
Norton,  sir  J.  D.  294  :  Nugent,  sir 
Js.  253  ;  Nuttall,  mrs.  A.  297 

O’Bryen,  lady  Js.292  ;  Ogilvy,  hon. 
mrs.  249  :  (0’Halloran,  maj. -gen.  sir 
J.  309:  O’Malley,  maj.-gen.  G.  261  : 
Onley,  C.  Savill,  288:  Ord,  rev.  Js. 
234  :  Orme,  rev.  R.  307  :  Ottley,  W. 
C.  259 :  Owen,  rev.  R.  294. 

Paget,  hon.  lady,  287  :  Paine,  I.  P. 
244 :  Pakington,  mrs.  M.  225 ;  Pal¬ 
mer,  C.  Fyshe,  232  :  Palmer,  dow. 
lady,  305  :  Palmer,  rev.  F.  316 :  Pal¬ 
mer,  rev.  J.  B.  254 ;  Parker,  Thos. 
293  ;  Parker,  T.  293:  Parker,  rev.VV. 
228 :  Parkins,  rev.  C.  251 :  Parkinson, 
R.  240  :  Pauncefote,  Rt.  238  :  Payne, 
sir  P.  231  :  Pearson,  rev.  W.  265 ; 
Peel,  B.  325  ;  Pellew,  F.  H.  217; 
Pemberton,  comm.  R,N,254;  Perring, 
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sir  J.  302  ;  Pershouse,  W.  B.  292  ; 
Pery,  hon.  F.  H.  312  :  Petre,  lady  M. 
267;  Phillips,  T.  J.  297  :  Philpot, 
It.- gen.  P.  245;  Phipps,  lady  K.  F. 
303  :  Pickering,  miss  E.  315  :  Pierse, 
J.  F.  291  ;  Pinnock,  W.  306 ;  Platt, 
R.  288  :  Platt,  mrs.  233  ;  Playfair, 
mrs.  E.  234  :  Plymouth,  earl  of,  317  : 
Pogson,  col.  W.  R.  285  ;  Pollard,  rev. 
R.  325  ;  Popham,  gen.  E.  W.  L.,  273  : 
Postlethwaite,  W.  248  :  Pouchee,  L. 
237  :  Powell,  A.  232  ;  Powlett,  hon.T. 
Orde,  234;  Pratt,  rev.  H.  E.  289: 
Price,  rev-  R.  325  :  Probyn,  dean, 
300  :  Pryor,  dr.  T.  293  :  Puddicombe, 
rev.  S  .224:  Purcell,  rev.  J.  310:  Put¬ 
nam,  mrs.  E.,  268  :  Pyne,  VV.  H.  266 
Quarmby,  rev.  J.  265  :  Quarrier, 
C.  D.  263  ;  Quin,  hon.  R.  G.  300 
Raban,  It.-col.  254  ;  Ramsay,  miss 
L.  288  :  Ramsden,  mrs.  J.320  ;  Ram- 
shavv,  rev.  C.  292  :  Rathdowne,  coun¬ 
tess  of,  313:  Rawlings,  W.  305; 
Rhain,  rev.W.  L;  309 :  Richards,  rev. 
G.  245 :  Richards,  rev.  J.  286 ; 
Richards,  G.  270 ;  Ricketts,  rev. 
F.  244 ;  Ridgway,  dr.  T.  H.  292  : 
Roberts,  rev.  W.  H.  300 :  Robinson, 
lady,  273  :  Robinson,  Mrs.  H.  273; 
Robinson,  lady  L.  286 :  Robinson,  sir 
J,  240 :  Robinson,  rev.  J.  263 : 
Rockel,  242 ;  Rodber,  rev.  W.  J. 
325  :  Rodney,  lord,  309  :  Rogers,  E. 
R.  C.  246  :  Roscoe,  W.  S.  309;  Ros¬ 
common,  cntss.  of,  312 :  Ross, 
lieut.-gen.  7.  263  :  Row,  rev.  W.  316; 
Rudge,  E.  302:  Rutherford,  J.  249  ; 
Ryder,  miss,  309 

Salomons,  L.  233 ;  Sampson,  rev. 
J.  245  ;  Savage,  lady,  270  :  Savage, 
maj.-gen.  sir  J.  B.  241  :  Savage,  W. 
284  :  Schwabe,  rev.  dr.  239  :  Schole- 
field,  mrs.  M.  275  :  Scott,  mrs.  M.  A. 
276  :  Scourfield,  W,  H.  234 :  Scriven, 
J.  261 :  Seagram,  comm.  287 :  Sedge- 
wick,  mrs.  A.  291  :  Seguier,  W.  309: 
Sewell,  J.  284:  Seymour,  H.  236: 
Shadwell,  miss  F.  G.  315  :  Shadwell, 
rev.  J.  R.  239  :  Sharp,  mrs.  235  ; 
Sharpe,  Sutton,  238;  Shaw,  col,  M. 
316  :  Shaw,  Sir  Js.  306  ;  Shell,  E.258 ; 
Shepard,  vice-adm,  J.  K.  268  :  She¬ 
ridan,  F.  C.  292  :  Sheridan,  C.B.316  : 
Shiers,  mrs.  297  :  Shortt,  dr.  T.  240  ; 
Sidney,  mrs.  L.  A.  H.  228  :  Silvester, 
lady,  315  ;  Simpson,  J.  240  :  Skinner, 
lieut.-col.  T.  258  :  Skyring,  miss  M. 
306:  Slade,  lieut.-col.  J.  H.  288  ; 
Smith,  lieut.-col.  H.  288 ;  Smith, 
lieut.-col,  J,  C.306 ;  Smith,  Courtuey, 
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234;  Smith,  mrs.  C.322:  Smith,  mrs. 
II.  320;  Smith,  R.  231 :  Smith,  J.  O. 
305  :  Snell,  rev.  Thos.  234  :  Solly,  H. 

E.  240;  Somerville,  lady  M,  317: 
Southey,  Robert,  243 :  Stradling,  F. 
A.  302:  Stafford,  rev.  E,  238;  Stan- 
dish,  O.  253 :  Stanhope,  contss. 
298  ;  Stanley,  sir  E.  254  :  Steele,  T. 
J.238:  Steward,  R.  282;  Still,  mrs. 

F.  310  :  Stirling.  SirG.  236  :  Stoker, 
J.  275:  Strickland,  W.  R.  225; 
Sutherland,  lieut.-col.  M.  245:  Swin- 
ton,  A.  F.  W.  297 :  Sykes,  sir  F.248  ; 
Synge,  sir  E.  283 

Talbot,  hon.  Rt.  242  :  Talbot,  lady 
M.  J.  318  :  Tate,  rev.  J.  289:  Tay¬ 
lor,  lieut.-gen.  sir  J.  318  ;  Taylour, 
lady  M.  293 :  Teed,  Thos.  292  ;  Tuff- 
neli,  mrs.  A.  282  :  Thorn,  lieut.-col. 
sir  W.  316  ;  Tilley,  P.  240  :  Thirl- 
wall,  mrs.  S.  236 :  Thomas,  rev.  E. 
308  :  Thompson,  H.  249  :  Thompson, 
mrs.  Mary,  253  :  Toby,  capt.  W.325  : 
Tollemache,  F.  T.  300 :  Tomkins, 
rev.  dr.  F.  315  :  Tottenham,  C.  297  : 
Townshend,  col.  sir  H.  P.  265  :  T re¬ 
cothick,  J.  292  ;  Trench,  hon.  E.  S. 
249:  Trotter,  J.  288:  Turner,  gen. 
sir  T.  H.  258  ;  Turner,  mrs.  M.312  : 
Tumour,  G.  249  :  Twopenny,  rev.  R. 
313:  Tyrrell,  F.  265 
Underwood,  mrs.  240  :  Uniacke, 
maj.  239:  Uniacke,  mrs.  M.  293: 
Upton,  T.  325  :  Usborne,  rev.  J.  234: 
Usher, R. 294;  Utterton,  lieut.-col.  244 
Vansittart,rear-adm,  243:  Vardon, 
rev.  E.  B.  243  :  Vaughan,  J.  273  : 
Vaughan,  sir  R.  W.  252  :  Vere,  J.  J. 
H.  263  :  Vere,  maj.-gen.  sir  C.  B. 
246  :  Verner,  rev.  dr.  G.  O.  287  : 
VilUers,  hon.  A.  A.  281 :  Villiers, 
hon.  E.  E.  309  :  Vincent,  mrs.  M.  L. 
297  :  Von  Ascheberg,  baroness,  285  ; 

Wade,  mrs.  M.  322;  Wakeman. 
dow.  lady,  236  :  Waldegrave,  mrs.  E. 
239  :  Walker,  W.  234 :  Walpole,  lady 
C.  316  :  Walrond,  mrs.  M.  E.  293  ; 
Walters,  R.  283  :  Wallace,  dr.  254  ; 
Wallace,  rev.  J.  L.  285  ;  Wallington, 
rev.  C.  245  :  Ward,  lieut.  M.  297  : 
Ward,  rev.  E.  T.  305;  Ward,  Rt. 
236:  Warwick,  R.  316  :  Watson,  Js. 
259  :  Watson,  mrs.  M.  309  :  Watt, 
g?  miss  M.  E,  234  :  Webbe,  S.  315; 
Webbe,  mrs.  D.293;  Webster,  maj.- 
gen.  T.  331  ;  Webster,  W.  297  : 
Weippert,  J.  296:  Wells,  R.  289: 
Werge,  capt.  R.  D.  265  :  West,  mrs, 
M,  308 :  Weston,  col,  315 ;  Wetherell, 
Ck  265 ;  Wetherfieldj  T.  245 ;  Whaley, 
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W.  245  :  Wharton,  J.  267  :  Wharton, 
rev.  A.  240:  Whitmore,  rev.  A.  H. 
246:  Whittingham,lieut.  R.  H.242  : 
Wickham,  rev.  W.  P;  244  :  Wilkes, 
R.  241  :  Wilson,  G.  282  :  Williams, 
comm.  E.  :  Williams,  mrs.  M. 
316:  Williams,  mrs.  M.  L.  304: 
Williams,  P.  302  :  Williams,  sir  G.  G. 
245  :  Williamson,  lieut.-eol.  317: 
Winchester,  marq.  of,  315  :  Win- 
stanley,  rev.  S.  326  ;  Withers,  capt.  T. 
277  :  Wolseley,  H.  287  :  Wood,  G. 
W.  299  :  Wood,  lient.-col.  W.  L.293  : 
Wood,  Oswald,  234:  Wood,  S.  F. 
252:  Wood,  sir  M.  295:  Worsick, 
rev.  J.  278  :  Worthington,  Rev.  R. 
234:  Wrangham,  rev.  F.  326: 
Wrench,  E.  238:  Wrench,  mrs.  315: 
Wright,  dr.  J.  240  ;  Wyndham, 
Wadham,  308  :  Wynne,  lieut.  L.  292  : 
Wynvard,  lady  M.  234 

Ye'lverton,  hon.  M.  A.  302  :  Young, 
mrs.  H.  C.  302  :  Young,  rev.  R.  G, 
243  :  Younge,  H.  270  :  Younger,  mrs. 
A;  H; 299 

Derby,  the,  won  by  Cotherstone,  65 
Despatches —  Correspondence  relative 
to  Scinde,472  ;  relative  to  the  military 
operations  against  the  Chinese,  492 
Dovor,  grand  explosion  at  Roundown 
Cliff,  9 

Dublin  University,  election  for,  14 
Duels — between  hon.  W.  Wellesley  and 
Count  Hummel!,  11  ;  Capt.  Beres- 
ford  and  Mr.  A.  Moore,  65 ;  Capt. 
Fawcett  and  Lieut.  Munroe,  79  ;  in 
France  with  billiard  balls,  126 

Earthquake  in  the  North  of  England, 25 

Finance  Accounts,  402 
Fires — in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  9  ;  at  Li¬ 
verpool,  24;  at  Eton  College,  64;  at 
Topping’s-wharf,  and  Fetter-lane, 
1 14  ;  the  Opera  Mouse  at  Berlin  de¬ 
stroyed,  114;  the  United  States  steam 
frigate  Missouri  destroyed,  117; 
twenty- five  in  one  week,  136;  in  St. 
Martin’s  Court,  144  ;  incendiary  fires 
in  Cambridgeshire,  145  ;  at  Frogmore 
House,  149  ;  Looton  Hoo  destroyed, 
160;  Bramah  and  Sons'  Factory  de¬ 
stroyed,  165;  at  St.  Mary’s  Cray, 
178;  incendiary  fires  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts,  179;  at  Bristol,  127; 
several,  134 

Fitzgerald,  death  of  Lord,  and  robbery 
of  his  plate,  62 

France— State  of  public  opinion,  [264]  ; 
Address  to  the  King  on  New  Year’s 


France — continued. 

Day,  [265] ;  the  Chambers  opened 
by  the  King,  his  speech,  [265]  ;  de¬ 
bate  on  the  Address — the  Right  of 
Search,  [267]  ;  Foreign  relations, 
[270]  ;  commercial  negotiations, 
[2/7]  ;  Address  adopted,  [278]  ;  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies— speech  of 

M.  de  Lamartine,  [279]  ;  the  Right 
of  Search,  [284] ;  speech  of  M.  Gui¬ 
zot —  Address  carried,  [285]  ;  the  Se¬ 
cret  Service  Fund,  [287]  >  bill  car¬ 
ried,  [289] ;  Report  of  Commission 
respecting  Slavery  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  [290] ;  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  beet-root,  [291]:  session  closed, 
[297];  marriage  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinvilie,  [297];  visit  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  to  Louis  Philippe  at  Eu,  [298]  ; 
opening  of  the  second  session  speech 
of  the  King,  [299] 

France — marriage  of  the  Princess  Cle¬ 
mentine  to  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  48  ;  narrow  escape  of  Louis 
Phillippe,  118 

Geneva,  disturbances  at,  15 
Great  Britain,  its  anxious  position  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  [1]  ; 
depression  of  trade  and  agriculture, 
and  consequent  failure  in  the  Revenue, 
[i];  state  of  public  opinion,  [2] ; 
opening  of  Parliament,  [2]  ;  see 
Parliament  — Ireland — Scotland — 
Wales;  Activity  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  [23]  [104] 

Greece — Revolution  at  Athens  —  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Council  of  State,  [312]  ; 
National  Assembly  opened  by  the 
King — his  speech,  [313] ;  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  Russia,  [314] 

Gretna  Green  marriages,  16 
Gwalior,  see  India 

Hanover,  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
15  ;  visit  of  the  King  of,  to  England, 
69 

Hay,  &c.,  average  prices  of,  435 
Hopetoun,  sudden  death  of  Earl  of,  43 
Hurricane,  loss  of  the  Conqueror  off 
Boulogne,  2 

Hurst,  ordination  of  Mr.,  a  blacksmith, 
21 

India — The  British  territories  tran¬ 
quil,  [344];  changes  in  Afghanistan 
alter  our  withdrawal — Dost  Mahorn- 
med  recovers  power,  [345]  ;  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Scinde  and  its  rulers,  [345]  ; 
treaties  with  Scinde,  [347];  ill-dis¬ 
guised  hostility  of  the  Ameers  to  the 
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British,  [349]  ;  Sir  C.  Napier  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  in  Scinde,  his  in¬ 
structions,  [350]  ;  British  residency 
attacked,  [351]  ;  battle  of  Meeanee, 
[351];  battle  of  Hyderabad,  [353]; 
surrender  of  the  Ameers,  [357]  ;  no¬ 
tification  of  the  Governor-General, 
annexing  Scinde  to  the  British  terri¬ 
tories,  [357]  ;  Sir  C.  Napier  appoint¬ 
ed  Governor,  [358]  ;  shocking  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  Punjab,  extraordinary 
series  of  murders,  [359]  ;  Gwalior — 
proclamation  of  the  Governor-General 
on  the  events  in  Gwalior,  [362]  ;  the 
British  forces  enter  Gwalior,  [365]  ; 
great  victory  at  Maharajpoor,  [366]  ; 
and  at  Punniar,  [367]  ;  fort  of  Gwa¬ 
lior  taken,  [367] 

Ireland — Agitation  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  [228]  ;  the  Repeal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  its  constitution,  [226] ; 
“Monster”  meetings.  Trim,  [227]; 
at  Mullingar,  [228] ;  the  “  Nation” 
newspaper,  [229];  dismissal  of  ma¬ 
gistrates — meeting  at  Tara,  [230]  ; 
at  Roscommon,  [232];  plan  of  O’Con¬ 
nell  for  reviving  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  he  attacks  the  Queen’s 
Speech  ;  Arbitration  Courts,  [233]  ; 
Temperance  Societies,  [234] ;  pro¬ 
posed  “  Monster’’  meeting  at  Clon- 
tarf- — proclamation  of  the  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant,  [234]  ;  ground  occupied  by 
the  military  and  meeting  postponed, 
[236]  ;  Mr,  CPConnell  and  others 
arrested  on  charges  of  sedition,  [237]; 
remarkable  change  of  tone,  [238]  ; 
legal  proceedings,  a  true  bill  returned, 
[238] ;  proceedings  postponed,  [239] 

Ireland — an  illegal  association  called 
the  “  Morning  Stars,”  6 

Law  and  Police — will  of  the  Baroness 
de  Feucheres,  5  ;  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery,  poor-rate,  6  ;  blasphemous  pub¬ 
lications,  T,  Patterson,  10  ;  conviction 
of  Rev.  J.  Bailey  for  forgery,  11  ; 
Smith  v «  Bingham  and  others  — 
gaming-house  affray  at  Windsor,  16  ; 
trial  of  Cooper  and  others  at  Lancas¬ 
ter  (the  Chartists),  22  ;  trial  of  C. 
Mallows  for  attempted  murder  of  his 
wife,  26 ;  of  J.  F.  Mortloek,  for  at¬ 
tempted  murder  at  Cambridge,  28  ; 
affair  of  the  Due  de  Normandie,  31  ; 
attempt  to  assassinate  a  clergyman  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  34,  61  ;  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  Chartist  leaders,  36,  37  ; 
invasion  of  the  “  hells  ”  at  Dublin,  38; 
threats  against  the  Queen  and  Sir 
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Robert  Peel,  38  ;  strange  prosecution 
for  bigamy,  39  ;  a  woman  executed  for 
poisoning,  43 ;  Sharman  v ,  Lord 
Monteagle — singular  case,  44;  ridi¬ 
culous  case,  48  ;  audacious  robbery 
at  Lord  Fitzgerald’s,  62;  imperial 
presents,  63  ;  assault  on  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  69  ;  Proprietors  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre  v.  Chapman,  69 ;  assault  on 
Mr.  Chisholm,  70  ;  proferred  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  71  ;  judg¬ 
ment  against  Rev.  E.  Head,  72  ;  com¬ 
mission  of  lunacy — Mrs.  J,  Cheetham, 
83  ;  Redshaw  v.  Wild  man— breach  of 
promise  of  marriage,  87  ;  j  uvenile 
robber,  88;  trial  of  Sarah  Dazley  for 
poisoning  her  husband,  91  ;  Allen  v. 
Jeffery — seduction,  96;  commission 
of  lunacy  on  M.  Dyce  Sombre,  101  ; 
trial  of  J.  Atkinson,  “  the  priest  of 
Lamberton  toll-bar,”  for  performing 
an  illegal  marriage,  .104 ;  singular  case 
of  burglary,  104  ;  extraordinary  ex¬ 
tortion  on  Miss  Jesse  Hopper,  105; 
trial  of  G,  Moore  for  horse-stealing, 
107  5  of  Charles  Higginson  for  mur¬ 
der,  at  Stafford,  107  ;  of  James  Rat- 
clitie  for  murder,  109;  at  Ashburton, 
111  ;  Robinson  v.  Bird— trespass, 
112:  the  fatal  duel  at  Camden-town 
— trial  of  Mr.  Gulliver  and  Lieut. 
Cuddy,  115;  trial  of  11.  Taylor  for 
bigamy,  116;  of  John  Anderson— ex¬ 
tensive  robbery  of  bank-notes,  117 : 
extorting  money,  128  ;  of  Alien  Mair, 
at  Stirling,  for  murder,  133;  his  ex¬ 
ecution,  140;  extraordinary  case,  135  ; 
trial  of  a  “  witch,”  136  ;  of  E  Frazer, 
for  fraud,  139  ;  of  W.  Haines,  for 
procuring  abortion,  154 ;  of  W. 
Stolzer,  for  murder,  154;  the  Welsh 
Special  Commission,  155 ;  of  W.  Rowe 
for  attempted  murder,  155;  of  the 
Rev.  I.  Bridgman  and  his  son  for 
stealing  a  dead  body,  156  ;  danger  of 
frightening  children,  164;  of  Mr. 
Blake,  convicted  for  smuggling,  171  ; 
trial  of  E.  Dwyer  for  murder,  174  ; 
conviction  of  Holt  and  others  for 
libel,  175  ;  of  W.  Haynes  for  murder, 
and  of  W.  Hay  field  for  the  same,  176; 
of  P.  L.  Strachan,  for  a  disgusting  at¬ 
tempt,  176  ;  of  a  child  for  arson,  180  ; 
Brett  v.  Stone — breach  of  promise  of 
marriage,  180;  for  a  desperate  rob¬ 
bery  at  Sutton  Bonnington,  181;  of 
T.  W.  Grocock,  for  attempted  mur¬ 
der,  184;  P.  Townsend  convicted  of 
perjury,  185 

Law  Case,,  —  Moore  v.  Drummond— 
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slander,  342  ;  trial  of  Macnaghten  for 
murder  of  Mr.  Drummond,  345 ;  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges  respecting 
Macnaghten’s  sanity,  360  ;  trial  of 
J.  J.  Ashley  for  robbery  of  plate,  362  : 
Valey  and  Joslin,  v.  Gosling — the 
Braintree  case,  368 :  Grimwell  v. 
Wells — seduction, 375  ;  Pinniger  and 
another  v.  Clark — the  Baroness  de 
Feucheres,  377  ;  Stanton  v.  Paton  and 
wife — breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
383  ;  Hardy  v.  Maples  — •  treating  at 
Nottingham  election,  388  :  Williams 
v .  Rev,  F.  Thomas — breach  of  pro¬ 
mise  of  marriage,  391  ;  trial  of  P.  de 
Zulueta  for  alleged  slave  trading,  395 ; 
corporation  of  Gloucester  v.  Wood, 
398 

Maidstone,  whirlwind  at  143 
Marriages,  201 
Meteor,  splendid,  12 
Meteorological  Table,  436 
Ministry,  List  of  the,  188 
Miscellaneous — The  velveteen  corre¬ 
spondence,  1  ;  seaman-like  humanity, 
14;  ploughing-match,  25;  Gretna- 
green  marriages,  16;  attempt  to  over¬ 
turn  a  railway  train,  17 ;  ante-diluvian 
toad,  31 ;  aerial  travelling,  31;  horrors 
of  transportation,'^  1  ;  the  comet,  34; 
the  laureateship  conferred  on  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  42 ;  sudden  death  of  the 
earl  of  Hopetoun,  43  ;  treasure-trove, 
45  ;  munificent  grant,  48 ;  case  of 
conscience,  53  ;  Chartist  churchwar¬ 
dens,  53  ;  visit  of  the  Queen  Dowager 
to  the  Temple  Church,  61  ;  changes 
in  the  Cabinet  on  death  of  Lord  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  64  ;  the  Hampden  memorial, 
73  ;  the  Waterloo  banquet,  73  ;  tes¬ 
timonial  to  Mr.Macready,73 :  testimo¬ 
nial  to  the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  73 ; 
arrival  of  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians 
in  England,  7 5  ;  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Augusta  of  Cambridge,  78 
sudden  death  of  Col.  Ellison,  82  ;  the 
Peace  Convention,  and  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe,  90;  escape  of  two  prisoners 
from  Colchester  gaol,  102  ;  sagacity 
of  a  dog,  109  ;  remarkable  tenacity  of 
life.  111  ;  attempt  to  escape  from  a 
convict  ship,  115  ;  visit  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  and  the  Due  D’Aumale, 
115;  escape  of  six  prisoners  from 
Castle  Rushen,  131  ;  smuggling,  143; 
extraordinary  escape  of  a  prisoner, 
148  ;  Rev.  S.  Aldhouse,  the  bigamist, 
154  ;  the  Temple  Church  re-opened, 
154;  opening  of  Gresham  College, 
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156;  an  eccentric  character,  156; 
horrible  cruelty  to  horses,  158;  the 
police  of  Paris,  158 ;  observance  of 
the  Rubric,  159;  danger  of  joking 
with  elephants,  161  ;  overflow  of  the 
Thames,  167 ;  self-mutilation  by  a 
deserter,  167 ;  the  storm-sermon,  169; 
fearful  distress,  169 ;  C.  Mathews, 
the  actor,  185;  heroic  conduct,  185 

Mortality,  Bills  of,  436 

Murders —  and  suicide  at  Hoxton,  2  : 
of  Mr.  Drummond,  6  ;  and  suicide  at 
Greenwich,  75;  at  Llanrwst,  81  ;  at¬ 
tempted  by  a  madman,  84  ;  at  Wrest- 
lingworth,  90;  of  a  gamekeeper  at 
Delamere,  100;  an  officer  shot  on 
parade  at  Parsonstown,  113;  dread¬ 
ful  parricide  in  Cobham  Park,  by 
R.  Dadd,  1 19 ;  attempted,  and  suicide 
at  Buryfold,  146 ;  horrible  murders 
at  Tipperary — the  Finnoe  tragedy, 
161;  at  Stockport,  174;  of  Betty 
Sealey  at  Taunton,  177;  attempted 
murder  and  suicide  at  Bristol,  186 

Nfav  South  Wales — Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  constituted  under  Act  5  and  6  Viet, 
c.  76 — List  of  the  Electoral  Districts, 
[374]  ;  commercial  depression,  [374] 

New  South  Wales — Condition  of  the  con¬ 
victs  in,  86 

New  Zealand — Death  of  the  Governor, 
Capt.  Hobson,  [377]  ;  arrival  of  the 
first  bishop,  [378] ;  disaster  at  Cloudy 
Bay,  [378] 

Offences — Suspected  robbery  at  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle,  19  ;  threat  to  assassinate 
Mr.  Goulburn,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  23  ;  attempt  to  assassinate 
rev.  Thos.  Page,  65  ;  riot  at  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  iron-works,  72  ;  burglary 
at  Islington,  145;  daring  burglary 
at  Kensington,  146 ;  extraordinary 
swindling,  148;  robbery  in  a  railway 
carriage,  148;  affray  at  Cork,  157  ; 
daring  burglary  at  Nottingham,  158 ; 
smuggling  tobacco,  165;  attempted 
murder  at  Cheltenham,  165  ;  robbery 
at  the  Shades,  16S 

Oxford,  riot  at  the  Sheldonian  Theatre, 

77 

Parliament — Opened  by  Commission, 

[2] ;  the  Lords Commissioners’Speech, 

[3]  ;  Address  in  the  Lords  moved  by 
Earl  Powis,  [4],  and  seconded  by  the 
Earl  of  Eglintoun,  [5]  ;  Speech  of  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  [6]  ;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  [7]  ;  of  Lord 
Brougham,  [9] ;  Lord  Auckland  and 
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other  Peers,  [11];  Address  agreed 
to  [11] 

Address  in  Commons,  moved  by 
Lord  Courtenay,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
P.  Miles,  [12] ;  speech  of  Mr.  C. 
Wood  [12]  ;  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  the 
North-American  Boundary,  the  Right 
of  Search,  the  Revenue,  [13];  Lord 
John  Russell — the  Governor-General 
of  India,  the  Corn  Laws,  and  Income- 
Tax,  [16]  ;  Lord  Stanley,  [20] ;  Lord 
Palmerston  and  other  hon.  Members 
[21]  ;  Address  agreed  to,  [22] 

Distress  of  the  country  —  Lord 
Howick’s  Motion  for  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  and  debate  of  five  nights, 
[23] ;  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reply5  [27]  ; 
speeches  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  [31]; 
Mr.  Wood,  Sir  James  Graham,  [35]  ; 
Mr.  Villiers,  [39]  ;  Mr.  F.  T.  Baring, 
[41];  Lord  F.  Egerton,  [44];  Mr. 
Cobden,  [45]  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  [45]; 
Lord  John  Russell,  [51]  ;  motion  re¬ 
jected  by  a  majority  of  115,  [51] 

Education — Lord  Ashley  moves  an 
Address;  his  fearful  statements,  [52]  ; 
Sir  James  Graham’s  reply,  [57]  ; 
Lord  J.  Russell,  Sir  R.  Peel,  and 
others,  [59]  ;  motion  agreed  to. 

Systematic  Colonization — Mr.  C. 
Buller’s  motion  and  able  speech, 
[60]  ;  Mr.  S.  Crawford  opposes  it, 
[66] ;  Lord  Stanley’s  statement,  [67] ; 
after  debate,  motion  and  amendment 
withdrawn,  [70] 

Affairs  of  India — Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough’s  policy;  Mr.  V.  Smith,  on 
motion  for  papers,  remarks  severely 
on  the  “  Somnauth”  Proclamation, 
[71]  ;  speeches  of  Mr.  B.  Baring,  Sir 
R.  Inglis,  Sir  R.  Peel,  [73] ;  Lord 
John  Russell,  [74]  ;  motion  agreed 
to,  [74] 

In  the  Lords— The  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde  moves  a  resolution  of 
direct  censure,  [76]  ;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  defence  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  [77]  ;  after  debate,  resolu¬ 
tion  negatived,  [79]  ;  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  Mr.  V.  Smith  moves  a  similar 
resolution,  [79]  ;  debate  ;  Mr.  Mac- 
auley’s  speech,  [79]  ;  defence  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  by  Mr.  E.Tennent,  Mr. 
Hogg,  Lord  Stanley,  [81] ;  Sir  R. 
Peel,  [82]  ;  motion  defeated,  [83] 

Thanks  to  the  Army  and  Fleet  in 
China  —  voted  unanimously,  [83]  ; 
thanks  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the 
Army  in  Affghanistan — interesting 
speech,  [84] ;  after  debate,  resolu- 
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tions  carried,  [89];  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  a  long 
speech,  moves  the  same  resolutions, 
[89]  ;  Lord  John  Russell  acquiesces  in 
part,  [94]  ;  Mr.  Flutt  refers  to  re¬ 
ported  excesses  of  the  troops,  [94]  ; 
denied  by  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  [95] ; 
after  debate,  motion  carried,  [96]  ; 
Mr.  Roebuck’s  motion  on  the  causes 
of  the  war,  [96] ;  policy  defended  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  [98]  ;  motion  op¬ 
posed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  [100]  ;  after 
speeches  from  Sir  R.  Inglis  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  motion  rejected,  [103] 
The  Corn  Laws — Mr.  Ward’s  motion 
respecting  the  special  burthens  on 
landed  property  ;  his  speech,  [105]; 
speeches  of  Mr.  G.  Bankes,  Mr.  Cob¬ 
den,  and  others,  [107] ;  Sir  R.  Peel, 
[108];  motion  defeated,  [110]  ;  Mr. 
Villiers’  motion  and  speech,  [110]  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  reply,  [111]*,  six 
nights’ debate  ;  speeches  of  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck,  [114];  Mr.  Blackstone,  [115]  ; 
Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  Lord  J.  Russell, 
[116] ;  Sir  R.Peel,  Mr.Cobden,  [117]; 
motion  defeated,  [119]  ;  Lord  J.  Rus¬ 
sell’s  motion,  [119] ;  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
speech,  [120];  after  debate,  motion 
negatived,  [122]  ;  Lord  Stanley’s 
resolution  respecting  Canada  corn, 
[122] ;  speeches  of  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  others,  [124]  ;  Sir  R.  Peel,  [126]  ; 
Lord  J.  Russell  [128];  resolutions 
carried,  [130]  ;  the  Bill  discussed  in 
the  Lords  by  Earl  Stanhope  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  [131] ;  Earl  of 
Radnor,  and  other  peers  ;  Bill  passed, 
[132] 

Ireland  — Debates  respecting  it, 

[134] ;  the  Arms  Bill;  most  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  ;  second  reading  ; 
Lord  Eliot’s  speech,  [134]  ;  three 
nights’  debate  ;  Mr.  S.  Crawford, 

[135]  ;  Lord  Clements,  Mr.  Bateson, 

[136]  ;  Mr.  Sheil,  [137]  ;  the  Irish 
Attorney- General,  [138]  ;  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  Bernard,  [139]  ;  Mr. 
W.  S.  O’Brien,  Mr.  C.  Buller,  [140]  ; 
Mr.  Shaw,  [141];  Sir  James  Graham. 
[142];  Mr.  Roebuck,  [143]  ;  Sir  R« 
Peel,  [144]  ;  second  reading  carried, 
[146]  ;  opposition  to  further  progress, 
[146] ;  dismissal  of  Magistrates— -De¬ 
bate  in  the  Lords,  [146] ; again  brought 
forward  ;  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  [148]  ;  motion  negatived, 
[150]  ;  motion  of  Lord  Roden,  [150]; 
opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  negatived,  [154] ;  Mr.S. O’Brien’s 
motion  for  a  Committee  ;  debate  of 
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Parliament — continued . 

five  nights,[155];  Lord  Eliot’s  speech, 
[157]  5  Sir  J.  Graham,  [159]  ;  Visct. 
Howick,  [160];  Sir  R.  Peel,  [163]; 
Lord  J.  Russell,  [166]  ;  motion  nega¬ 
tived,  [167];  the  Arms  Bill  read  a 
third  time ;  passes  through  the  Lords, 
[167] 

Finance — The  Budget— Deficiency 
in  the  revenue ;  financial  statement 
and  debate,  [173]  ;  Lord  Monteagle’s 
resolutions,  [179]  ;  ably  replied  to 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Brougham,  [181]  ;  resolutions  nega¬ 
tived,  [184] 

The  Sugar  Duties — The  usual  du¬ 
ties  proposed  ;  Mr.  Ewart  moves 
their  equalization,  [284]  ;  after  de¬ 
bate,  amendment  rejected,  [188]  ; 
Mr.  Hawes  proposed  to  reduce  foreign 
duty  to  34s.,  [188]  ;  opposed,  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  favour  the  slave-trade,  [189], 
and  rejected,  [190] 

Wool  Duties — Mr.  Wood’s  motion 
for  reduction  defeated,  [190]  ;  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Bill  for  exportation  of 
machinery,  passes,  [191] 

Education — The  Queen’s  Answer 
to  Address,  [193]  ;  Sir  James  Graham 
introduces  the  Factory  Bill,  [193]; 
violent  opposition  to  the  education 
clauses,  [194]  ;  prodigious  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  Dissenters,  [196]  ; 
Sir  J.  Graham’s  explanation,  [197]  j 
Mr.  Roebuck’s  resolution,  [200] ;  op¬ 
posed  and  negatived,  [201];  con¬ 
tinued  dissatisfaction;  Government 
abandons  the  clauses,  [202]  ;  Viscount 
Melbourne’s  remarks,  [203] 

Government  plan  for  augmenting 
Small  Livings,  [203]  ;  discussed  and 
carried,  [207] 

Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor — 
Earl  Povvis’s  Bill;  opposed  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  is  withdrawn ;  debate, [207] 
Church  of  Scotland — The  great  Se¬ 
cession  ;  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Bill,  [209] ; 
debated  and  passed,  [212]  ;  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  in  the  Commons, 
[213];  debate;  carried,  [218] 

Law  Reform — Bill  lor  the  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Voters,  [219]  ;  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Bill  for  Law  of  Libel  Amend¬ 
ment  [219]  ;  other  measures  post¬ 
poned,  [220]  ;  prorogation  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  the  Queen  in  person,  [220]  ; 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  [221]  ;  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Session,  [222] 

Patents,  537 

Pedestrianism,  extraordinary  feat,  11  ; 
extraordinary  match,  162 


Poetry, 541 

Princess  Royal,  Christening  of  the,  67 

Promotions,  331 

Prussia — Address  of  the  Statesof  Posen, 
the  King’s  Answer  [314] 

Public  Documents  and  State  Papers— 
Finance  Accounts,  402  ;  Trade  and 
Navigation,  418;  List  of  Acts,  Ses¬ 
sion  1843,  421;  prices  of  Stocks,  434; 
average  prices  of  Corn,  Hay,  Straw, 
Clover,  and  Butchers’  Meat,  435 ; 
Bills  of  Mortality,  Bankruptcies  and 
Insolvences,  Meteorological  Table, 
436;  University  Honours — Oxford, 
437,  Cambridge,  439  ;  Papers  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  441 

Punjab,  see  India 

Puseyites  at  Oxford,  66 

Queen,  the — Her  Majesty’s  Accouch- 
ment,  50;  launch  of  Her  Majesty’s 
yacht  the  Victoria  and  Albert ,  51  ; 
visits  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
100;  Her  tour — visits  Southampton, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Devonport,  and 
Plymouth,  119;  runs  over  to  Treport, 
and  visits  Louis  Philippe  at  the  Cha¬ 
teau  d’Eu,  120;  the  festivities  there, 
120,  123,  124  ;  Her  Majesty’s  return, 
125  ;  presents  to  Her  Majesty  from 
Abyssinia,  126  ;  visits  the  King  of 
Belgium  at  Ostend,  128 ;  festivi¬ 
ties  there,  130,  131  ;  Her  return, 
131  ;  presents  to  the  Queen  from 
Louis  Philippe,  1 49  ;  the  Queen’s 
visit  to  Cambridge,  150;  visits  Sir  R. 
Peel  at  Drayton  Manor,  169,  170, 
171  ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Chatsworth,  and  the  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land  at  Bel  voir,  172,  173,  174 

Railways — attempt  to  overturn  a  train 
at  Sunderland,  17 

Sandwich  Islands,  the— Cession  of  these 
islands  proferred  to  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  refused— reason  of  the 
quarrel,  [376] 

Scinde,  see  India 

Scotland — Lamentable  schism  in  the 
Scotch  Church  —  great  secession, 
[240]  ;  address  of  the  non-intrusion 
party  to  the  Queen,  [240]  ;  able  and 
comprehensive  answer  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  [241]  ;  Quoad  Sacra  mi¬ 
nisters,  [244]  ;  Secession,  the  “  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  ”  declaration, 
[245]  ;  Sittings  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  non-intrusion  members 
withdraw  their  protest,  [247]  ;  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  either  assembly,  [251]; 
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Scotland — continued. 

the  act  of  separation,  [234]  ;  relative 
strength  of  parties,  [255] ;  serious 
riots  in  Ross-shire,  [257] 

Scotland,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church,  145 
Sheriffs,  list  of  the,  190 
Shipwrecks,  of  the  Conqueror,  Sama- 
rang,  Percy,  Vernon ,  Jessie  Logan, 
and  other  vessels,  2;  of  the  Solway , 
West-India  mail  steamer, 48  ;  the  Re¬ 
gular,  East  Indiaman,  lost  off  the 
Cape,  59  ;  of  the  Colombia ,  North 
American  mail  steamer,  80  ;  of  H.M.S. 
Samarang,  85  ;  the  Pegasus  steamer, 
fearful  loss  of  life,  89  ;  of  H.M. steamer 
Lizard ,  95 ;  of  the  hon.  E.  I,  C. 
steamer,  Memnon,  102;  of  the  Queen 
steam-packet,  126;  of  the  Bur  ham- 
poo  tur,  147 

Spain — Entry  of  the  Regent  Espartero 
into  Madrid,  issues  a  decree  dissolving 
the  Cortes,  [300]  ;  fresh  disturbances 
at  Barcelona,  [301]  ;  meeting  of  the 
Cortes,  [301]  ;  defeat  and  resignation 
of  the  ministry,  [302]  ;  short-lived 
ministry  of  Lopez  [302 j  ;  ministry  of 
Becerra,  dissolution  of  the  Cortes, 
[303  j  ;  revolt  against  the  Regent, 
[303]  ;  the  Regent  proceeds  against 
the  insurgents,  [304]  ;  proceedings 
of  the  insurgents  [305]  ;  extraordi¬ 
nary  inactivity  of  the  Regent ;  bom¬ 
bards  Cordova,  [308]  ;  abandons  the 
siege,  retires  to  Cadiz,  and  takes 
refuge  on  a  British  ship  of  war,  [308] ; 
the  Queen  declared  of  age,  [308]  ; 
new  riots  at  Barcelona,  [309] ;  at¬ 
tempted  assassination  of  General  Nar¬ 
vaez,  [310];  the  Olozaga  cabinet, 

[311] ;  the  Cortes  dissolved,  [31 1]  ; 
Gonzalez  Bravo  forms  a  Cabinet, 

[312] 

South  Australia—- Legislative  Council 
constituted  under  act  5  &  6  Victoria, 
c.  61 — address  of  the  Governor,  [375] 
State  Papers — Papers  relating  to  the 
Church  ofScotland,  441  ;  Convention 
between  Her  Majesty  and  the  King  of 
the  French  for  the  mutual  surrender 
of  offenders,  470 
Stock,  prices  of,  434 


Sudden  death  in  a  railway  carriage, 
137  ;  of  M.  Weippert,  138  ;  of  Mr, 
Barnes,  at  Falmouth,  150 
Suicides  at  Rochester,  95  ;  of  aprisoner 
at  Cambridge  gaol,  100;  several  at¬ 
tempts  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  114;  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Hare,  135  ;  of  Mr.  G.  Gib¬ 
son,  145;  on  Putney  Heath,  150;  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Ingle,  162  ;  of  Mr.  W. 
Prichard  at  Bristol,  179 
Sussex,  death  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of, 
49  ;  his  lying  in  state  and  funeral,  53  ; 
his  mausoleum,  69 

Tasso,  forgery  of  his  manuscript  at 
Rome,  25 

Temple  Church  re-opened,  154 
Tunnell,  opening  of  the  Thames,  30 

United  States,  the— Questions  in  dis¬ 
pute  with  Great  Britain,  [315]  ;  the 
Right  of  Search,  [316]  ;  hostility  to 
the  President,  [319];  repudiation, 
petition  of  the  Rev.  Sidnej’'  Smith, 
[320];  letter  of  Mr.  Everett,  [321]  ; 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  [323]  ;  mu¬ 
tiny  on  board  the  brig-of-war  Somers , 
a  son  of  the  Secretary-at-war  hanged 
as  ringleader,  [325]  ;  speech  of  Mr. 
Webster  at  Baltimore.,  [325]  ; 
changes  In  the  Cabinet,  [326]  -  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Irish  repealers,  [327]  ; 
extraordinary  speech  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  son,  [327]  5  the  election,  the 
President’s  message,  [327] 
University  Honours,  437 

Wales  — the  “Rebecca”  outrages  in 
South  Wales — grievances  in  the  abuse 
of  the  road  trusts — destruction  of 
turnpike  gates,  [257]  ;  attack  upon 
Carmarthen,  defeat  of  the  rioters, 
[260]  ;  further  outrages,  [261]  ; 
troops  quartered  in  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
tricts,  [262]  ;  Special  Commission  of 
Enquiry — its  proceedings,  [262] 
Wales,  South,  disturbed  state  of,  10 
Waltham,  explosion  of  the  powder-mil], 
seven  killed,  46 

West  Indies,  fearful  earthquake  in — the 
island  of  Antigua  destroyed,  12 
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